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Aberdeen  Agricultural  College,  220 

Acer  eriocarpum,  207 

Aconitum  VVilsoni,  241 

Acoriis  Calamus  as  an  insecticide, 
131 

Actinidia  Kolomikta,  4 

Adaptation  in  plants,  17 

.Sioidium  elatinum  on  the  Silver 
Fir,  77 ;  M.  punctatum  on  Ane- 
mone coronaria,  4 

Aerator  hand  cultivator,  the,  G 

Ai'rides  crispum,  13-i 

^sculus  (Pavia)  indica,  206 

Agriculture,  Aberdeen  College  of, 
220  ;  the  organisation  of,  188 

Algae  in  water,  destroying,  25 

Aloe  natalensis  flowering  at  Durban, 
Natal,  347 

Aloe,  notes  on  the  genus,  423,  458 

Alpine  Garden  Congress,  the,  171 

Alpine-garden,  the,  12,  167 

Althsea  ficifolia,  133,  347 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  at  Kew,  454 

America,  marketing  Peaches  in,  304 

American  Apples  of  high  quality, 
400 

American  Tree-garden,  an,  443 

Amomum  heniisphtericum,  4 

Anemone  cluster-cups,  4  ;  A.  Eobin- 
soniana,  167 

Anglesea  Castle,  the  auction  sales 
at,  131 

Angrfficum  Eichlerianum,  163 ;  A. 
infundibulare,  130 

Antarctic  expedition,  seeds  sent 
with  the,  412 

Aphelandra  nitens,  362 

Aphis,  the  woolly,  on  Auriculas,  432 

Apiary,  the,  7,  57,  93,  129,  169,  209, 
239,  279,  319,  425 

Apocynum  sibiricum,  economic  uses 
of,  58 

Apple  growing  from  a  tree-trunk, 
185 

Apple -mildew,  ascospores  of,  349 

Apple,  a  large  fruit  of  Blenheim 
Pippin,  305  ;  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  431 ;  Hambling's  Seedling, 
394  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  419  ; 
Langley  Pippin,  282 ;  Marbree  de 
Watervliet,  337 ;  Newton  Wonder, 
41 ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  253 ;  Eose 
Hill,  367 ;  the  Mammee,  465 ; 
Titooka,  283;  Wyken  Pippin,  431 

Apples,  a  census  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of,  288,  297,  298,  314,  315, 
333,  353,  372,  392,  430,  431, 
451,  452  ;  American,  "  bitter  rot " 
disease,  249  ;  Canadian,  431,  466; 
colour  and  flavour  in,  275,  290, 
306,  334,  353,  372  ;  for  exhibition, 
296  ;  most  suitable,  for  particular 
districts,  a  table  of  298,  315  ;  of 
high  quality,  American,  400 ;  pic- 
tures on,  334;  the  colouring  of, 
and  nitrification,  12,  14 

Apples  and  Pears  of  similar  appear- 
ance, 446 

Araujia  grandiflora,  237 

Arbor- day,  at  Eynsford,  390;  in  the 
West  Indies,  446 


Arboretum,  the  Segrez,  161 
Arctotis  aureola  robusta,  238 
Arethusa  sinensis,  12 
Aristolochia  gigas  var.  Sturtevanti, 

214 
Arnold  Arboretum,  the,  443 
Arum  Arisarum,  105,  208 ;  A.  oorsi- 

cum,  double- spathed  flower  of,  304 
Arum,      soft     rot     of     the      white 

(Eichardia),  410.  466 
Arundinaria  nobilis,  12  ;  A.  Simoni, 

flowering  of,  63,  77 
Ascochyta  violse,  a  fungus  attacking 

Violets,  328 
Ash,  abnormal  phyllotaxis  of,  133 
Asparagus,  manures  and  soil  for,  398 
Assessment  of   glasshouses   iu   nur- 
series, 392 
Astilbe  Davidii,  115 
Aucuba  japonica,  sex  variations  of, 

113 
Auriculas  and  woolly  aphis,  432 
Australia,  Apples  from,   208;  notes 

from,  61 
Autumn  tints,  320 


B 


Balmoral,  the  gardens  at,  127 
Bamboos,  banks  for   planting,  243  -. 

flowering,  133  ;  the  seeding  of,  116 
Bananas,  Barbados,   368  ;  the  trade 

in,  241 
Barleria  flava,  399 
Baronshalt,  Orchids  at,  238 
Basing  Park,  Hampshire,  38 
Bassaleg,  Potato-trials  at,  244 
Bateson,  W.,  awarded  the  Darwin 

Medal,  407 
Bean,  the  Tonquin,  440 
Beans,  calyces  of,  pierced  by  bees, 

132,  152;  failing  to  set,  132,  152, 

175,  190,  209,  226;    some  varieties 

of  Broad,  87 
Beech  Coccus,  the,  58 
Beech-trees  at  Shipley  Hall,  Derby- 
shire, 451 
Begonia  corallina,  444 ;  B.  Gloire  de 

Lorraine  at  Leyswood,  a  house  of, 

352  ;    B.    Margaret    Gwillim,    90  ; 

B.  unifolia,  25 
Begonias,  at  Twerton  Hill  Nurseries, 

243 ;  tuberous-rooting,  167 
Belfast  Botanic  Gardens,  the,  417 
Belgian   Chambre    Syndicate    anni- 
versary celebrations,  389 
Belgian     sand     dunes,    a     botanic 

garden  in  the,  345 
Belgrove,   Mr.  W.   E.   Gumbleton's 

gardens  at,  1 
Belladonna  Lily,  the  Kew  variety  of 

the,  454 
Benevolent  Institution,   Gardeners' 

Eoyal,     60,     96,    336,    371,    389; 

annual  dinner,  15 
Berlandiera  tomentosa,  4 
BetulaceiB,    a    monograph     of    the 

Order,  68 
Biologists,  Association  of  Economic, 

60 


Birmingham,  proposed  summer  ex- 
hibition at,  430 

Birthday  honours,  the  King's,  10 

Bitter-rot  of  Apples,  249 

Blackbirds  and  lawns,  11 

Black-leg,  a  new  disease  of  Potatos. 
28,  337 

Blasting  tree-butts  with  gelUgnite, 
371,  390,  412 

Books,  Notices  of. — Abbildungen 

der  Orchideen  -  arten,  -403 ;  A 
General  Eeview  of  the  Genus 
Pinus  {Vr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.), 
258 ;  A  History  of  Dunstable 
(Worthington  G.  Smith),  274: 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Diary  and 
Dictionary,  409  ;  A  Naturalist  in 
the  Guianas  {Engine  Andre),  197  : 
An  Indian  Garden  {Mrs.  Henry 
Cooper  Ef/gar),  366 ;  A  Prac- 
tical Manual  for  Amateur  Gar- 
deners {W.  E.  Blair),  UT;  Atlas 
de  Poche  des  Arbustes  et  Arbris- 
seaux,  223 ;  Babington's  British 
Flora  {Henry  and  James  Grores), 
76  ;  Beautiful  Garden  Flowers  (J. 
Weathers),  429;  Bog-Trotting  for 
Orchids  {Graee  Greylock  Niles), 
382 ;  Book  of  the  Carnation 
(B.  P.  Brotherston) ,  78 ;  Book 
of  the  Iris  {B.  Irwin  Lynch), 
300;  Botanical  Magazine,  25,  96. 
189,  273,  337,  407  :  British  Fresh- 
water Alga!  (<?.  L.  West),  3G6 ; 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fran^aise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres,  200 : 
Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picotees 
(£.  Hasler  Potter),  79;  Cassell's 
Popular  Gardening,  22,  429. 
463  ;  Chrysanthemums  (E.  Hasler 
Potter),  200;  Classification  of 
Flowering  Plants  {A.  B.  Rendle). 
110;  Colonial  Bulletins  received, 
225  ;  Country  Gentleman's  Estate 
Book  {W.  Broomhall),  22;  Cu- 
cumber -  growing  under  Glass 
(A.  A.  Fahius),  60  ;  Dahlias  (M.Fan 
den  Heede),  96  ;  Dictionnaire  Icon- 
ographique  des  Orchidees,  364 ; 
Dunstable,  its  History  and  Sur- 
roundings {W.  G.  Smith),  410; 
Eleanor  Ormerod,  LL.D.,  Eco- 
nomic Entomologist  {Robert  Wal- 
lace), 98 ;  Electricity  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  {Prof.  S. 
Lemstrom),  366,  390 ;  English 
Estate  Forestry  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
385  ;  E»  glish woman's  Year  Book 
{Emily  James),  447;  Etudes 
de  Systematique  et  de  Geo- 
graphic Botaniques  sur  la  Flore 
du  Bas  et  du  Moyen  Congi.> 
(M.  de  Wildeman),  133 ;  Every 
Man  His  Own  Gardener  {John 
Halsham),  54 ;  Flora  Capensis,  96, 
366  ;  Flora  and  Sylva,  25,  97,  321. 
409 ;  Flora  of  Hampshire  (/•'. 
Townsend),  365  ;  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa,  389 ;  Forest  Terminology, 
(/.  Oerschel),  420;  Fruits,  Nuts, 
and  Vegetables,  their  Uses  as 
Food  and  Medicine  ( — Broadbeni) , 


60 ;  Gardening  for  the  Million 
{Alfred  Pink),  366;  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Plants(Z)r.4..F.  W. 
Schimpcr),  121  ;  Geographical 
Journal,  207;  Guide-books  re- 
ceived, 97 ;  Handbuch  der  Laub- 
holzkunde  {C.  K.  Schneider),  109  > 
Handbook  of  Forest  -  botany 
for  the  Woodlands  and  La- 
boratory (//.  Marshall  Ward),  200; 
Heating  by  Hot-water  ( Walter 
Jones),  55 ;  Hints  for  Collecting 
and  Preserving  Plants  (Stanley 
Guiton),  447;  llints  on  Planting 
Koses  {National  Rose  Society). 
429  ;  How  to  make  Notes  for  a 
Eock-soil  Flora  {Eev.  G  Adrian 
Il^oodcoclc),  112;  Icones  Selectae- 
Horti  Thenensis,  25  ;  Illustriertes 
Handbuch  des  Laubholzkunde 
( Von  C.  K.  Schneider),  366  ;  Index 
Kewensis,  Plantarum  Phaneroga- 
marum,  321  ;  Supp.  ii.,  fasc.  1, 
350;  Supp.  1,  3S9;  Jardiu  des 
Plantes  (Af.  Louis  Denise),  247; 
.Jersey  and  Guernsey  Grower's 
Tear  Book,  54:  La  Ville  ed  il 
Giardino  (monthly  periodical), 
115  J  Liaues  Caoutchouctiferes- 
{J>r.  de  Wildemrin  and  M.  L. 
Geniil),  258  :  Manual  and  Diction- 
ary of  the  Flowering  Plants  and 
Perns  (J.  C.  Willis),  53  ;  Mistresses. 
and  Maids  {Isabel  Morris),  366  .- 
Morocco  {A.  S.  Forrest  and  S.  L. 
Bensnsan),  207  ;  Old  West  Surrey 
{Gertrude  Jekyll),  54  ;  Our  Moun- 
tain Garden  {Mrs.  Theodore 
Thomas),  53 ;  Paradisi  in  Sole 
{John  Parkinson),  33 ;  Pflanzen- 
reich  {Engler),  58;  Plant*  novae 
vel  minus  cognitie  ex  herbario 
horti  Thenensis  {M.  de  Wildeman),. 
97 ;  Practical  Forestry  {A.  I>. 
Webster),  189 ;  Publications  re- 
ceived, 26,  60, 113, 173, 190,225, 242, 
260,319,  371,425,448,460;  Colonial 
173,  274  ;  Eoses  and  Rose-culture 
{William  Paul),  300);  Rose- 
growing  ( Grant  Mclver) ,  96  ; 
Smith's  Chrysanthemum  Manual,. 
200  ;  Some  English  Gardens  {Ger- 
trude Jekyll),  337, 381 ;  South  Afri- 
can Farmer's  Journal.  270 ;  The- 
American  Carnation,  and  how  to 
grow  it  (C/ias.  Willis  Ward),  75; 
The  Garden  City,  321;  The 
Genus  Eucalyptus  {J.  H.  Maiden), 
113 ;  The  God  in  the  Garden 
{Keble  Hon^ard),  55 ;  The  Honey 
Bee,  its  Natural  History,  Ana- 
tomy, and  Physiology  {T.  W. 
Cowan),  54 ;  The  Journal  of  Agri- 
cultural Science,  258  ;  Three  Little- 
Gardeners  {L.  Agnes  Talbot),  366  ; 
The  Pinetum  Britannicum,  36 ; 
The  Timbers  of  Commerce  and 
their  Identification  (Herbert  Stone, 
F.L.S),  317:  The  Uses  and  Won- 
ders of  Plant  Hairs  {Kate  E. 
Styan),  113;  Wayside  and  Wood- 
land Trees  {Edward  Step),  54; 
"Who's     Who,"     430;     "Who's 
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Who  "  Year  Book,  430 ;  Year  Book 
of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1903,  Ofj 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  English  flowers  at, 

371 
Botanic   Garden    in  the    sand-hills 

(Belgium),  a,  345 
Botanical  Collections  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 447 
Botanical  lectures  at  Chelsea  Phy- 
sic Garden,  273,  291,  294,  390,  327 
Botanists,  academic  honours  for,  l.^jl 
Botrytis  cinerea,  a  disease  of  Straw- 
berries, 35 
Bougainvillea      "  Maude      Chettle- 
burgh,"  33ti ;  B.  spectabilis,  452 ; 
B.  spectabilis  "  Cannell's  variety," 
383 
Bowkeria  triphylla,  109,  190 
British  Association,  the,  154, 173, 210 
British  Science  Guild,  the,  113 
Broom's,  Mr.  J.,  garden,  flowers  in 

November  in,  4G4 
Brotherston,  Mr.  E.  P.,  awarded  the 
Neill  Prize,  10 ;    (Booh  of  the  Car- 
nation), 78 
BrowaUia  elata  major,  121 
Buchan    Hill,   Crawley,  Carnations 

at,  77 
Buds,    adventitious     or    otherwise, 

185,  208 
Bulb  crops,  the  French,  36 
Bulb-garden,  the,  235,  2S6,  316,  367 
Bulbophyllum  Weddelli,  382 
Bulbs,     deeply    buried,    235,    260 ; 

some  new,  106 
Burbidgea  nitida,  301 ;    B.  schizo- 
cheila,  301 


Oabbagbs,  manures  and  soils  for,  398 

Cactus  Dahlias,  some  good,  267 

Calceolaria  violaeea,  12 

CaUicarpa  purpurea,  432 

€allicoma  serratifolia,  305 

Callipsyche  aurantiaca  flowering  at 
Kew,  371 

Camellia,  the,  53 

•Campanula  iaophylla  alba,  116;  C. 
macrostyla,  153 

Canadian's  impression  of  the  Old 
World,  a,  447 

Canada,  Wheat  growing  in,  10;  out- 
door Grape  ciUtivation  in,  18 

Canker  in  Apples,  22 1 

Cape  Town  industrial  exhibition,  58 

Carnation,  a  giant,  60 ;  C,  a  pink- 
coloured,  411  ;  C.  America,  267- 
305,  353;  C.  Enchantress,  431,  466; 
C.  Fascination,  453,  466  ;  C.  Fair 
Maid,  411;  C.  "  Glacier,"  353, 372, 
393,  412,  431,  453.  466;  C.  "Glow- 
worm," 95  ;  C.  King  Solomon,  79 ; 
C.  Lady  Carrington,  95 ;  C.  Lady 
Linlithgow,  79 ;  diseases  of  the, 
75  ;  the,  75 

Carnations  at  Buchan  Hill,  Crawley, 
77  ;  grown  in  coal-ashes,  88  ;  soils 
and  manures  for,  88;  some  fine 
old  varieties  of,  367 

Carruthers,  Mr.  J.  B.,  appointment 
of,  in  Straits  Settlements,  274 

Cassia  marylandica,  152 

Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  152 

Cattleya  x  Germania  superba,  106 ; 
C.  labiata  var.  delicata,  364;  C. 
Loddigesii  splendens,  122 ;  C. 
Mendeli  "Meteor,"  84;  C.  x  Mrs. 
Kate  Nye,  267 ;  C.  Mossiai  "  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Bramley  Firth,"  51  ;  C. 
Warscewiczii  Sanderae,  122 

Cauliflower  Veitch's  "Early -forc- 
ing," 35 

Ceanothus  rigidus  flowering  at 
Llandudno,  36 

Cedar  of  Goa,  the,  275 

Cells  of  Wheat  with  mycoplasm  of  a 
rust  fungus,  403 

Cemiostoma  laburnella  (Laburnum 
leaf-miner),  205 

Centranthus  ruber,  U 


Centenary  of  the  Koyal   Horticul-  . 

tural  Society,  69 
Ceutropogon  Lucyanus,  168 
Ceroospora    melonis,   treatment   for 

checking,     172,     436     [Cucumber 

disease] 
Ceropegias,  leaf  propagation  of,  77 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. —  Apple  "  Hector  Mac- 
donald  "  (p.  i.,  Supp.,  October  8)  ; 
A.  "  King's  Acre  Bountiful  "  (p.i., 
Supp,,  October  8)  ;  A.  Eev.  W. 
Wilks,  230  ;  A.  "  Werder's  Golden 
Eeinette"  (p.  i.,  Supp.,  Octobers; ; 
Bullace  "  The  Langley,  294  ;  Crab 
Frettingham's  Victoria,  230 ;  C. 
Veitch's  Scarlet,  230  ;  Pear  "  S.  T. 
Wright "  (p.  i..  Supp., October  8) ; 
Potato  Peckover,  433 ;  P.  Queen 
Alexandra,  433 ;  Kaspberry  "  Cham- 
pion, 47 ;  E.  Eed  Diamond,  192  ; 
Strawberry  "Alake,"  14  ;  S. 
Eythrope  Perpetual,  230 ;  S. 
"  Eeward,"  14  ;  S.  "  Laxton's 
Latest,"  47 

Certificated  Plants.— Aconitum 

Wilsoni,  292 ;  .Vlpinia  Sandera-, 
16 ;  Angraeoum  inf  undibulare,  82  ; 

A.  Eothschildianum,  230  ;  Aspa- 
ragus medeoloides  myrtifolia,  323 ; 
Aster  Peiry's  Favourite,  229  ; 
.\stilbe  alba  and  A.  rosea,  40 ; 
Begonia  Argus,  19]  ;  B.  Canopus, 
10 ;    B.    Fearnley    Sanders,    292 ; 

B.  Mrs.  H.  G.  Moon,  292;  B.  Mar- 
garet Gwillim,  46 ;  B.  Washing- 
ton, 118 ;  Bulbophyllum  Hamel- 
ini,  118 ;  B.  WeddeUi,  293  ;  Cam- 
panula X  Fergusoni,  191 ;  C.  hy- 
brida  Isabel,  117;  Capsicum  an- 
nuum  var.  conoides,  355 ;  Carnation 
Adonis,   394  ;  C.  Bridegroom,  83  ; 

C.  Carabas,  83 ;  C.  Enchantress, 
394  ;  C.  Daffodil,  81 ;  C.  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  83  ;  C.  Glowworm,  46  ; 
C.  Joan,  14 ;  C.  King  Solomon, 
11! ;  C.  Lady  Linlithgow,  46 ; 
C.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  355; 
C.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Best,  83;  C.  Mrs.  M. 
V.  Charrington,  S3;  C.  Mrs.  K.  C. 
Cartwright,  83 ;  C.  The  Old  Guard, 
81  ;  C.  The  President,  394 ;  Cata- 
setum  pileatum  (Bungerothii)  au- 
reum,  395;  Cattleya  x  F.  W. 
Wigan  superba,  8J  ;  C.  x  G. 
W.  Law  -  Schofield,  324 ;  C.  x 
Iris,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  230 ; 
C.  X  Iris  var.  aurifera,  230 ;  C.  x 
Ins  var.  Fascinator,  293 ;  C.  x 
Iris  Westonbirt  variety,  192  ;  C. 
labiata  Miss  Kate  Brazier,  324; 
0. 1.  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley,  324  : 
C.  1.  Mrs.  Gustavo  H.  Muller, 
433;  C.  1.  reedleyensis,  356;  C. 
Mossiae  alba  Tracy's  variety, 
14 ;  C.  X  Patrocinii  Tring  Park 
variety,  82 ;  C.  Portia  Chard- 
war  variety,  293 ;  C.  x  Eosa 
Leeman,  293 ;  C.  x  triuin- 
phans,  43 ;  C.  Warscewiczii  Frau 
Melanie  Beyrodt,  43 ;  Chrys- 
anthemum Arthur  du  Cros,  263 ; 
C.  Buttercup,  326;  C.  E.  J. 
Brooks,  293  ;  C.  Charm  of  the 
Winter,  414 ;  C.  Doris  Eayner, 
377;  C.  Dora  Stevens,  355;  C. 
Edith  Smith,  293,  309;  C.  Em- 
bleme  Poitevine,  326;  C.  G.  F. 
Evans,  320 ;  C.  Goacher's  Pint, 
293  ;  C.  Golden  Standard,  414 ;  C. 
Jenny,  293  j  C.  Kathleen  Thom- 
son, 309,  323;  C.  Merstham 
Yellow,  309 ;  C.  Margaret  Brown, 
326:  C.  Market  Gold,  414;  C. 
JUss  Dorothy  Oliver,  293  ;  C.  Miss 
Elsie  Miller,  326  ;  C.  Miss  Lucie 
Devean,  263 ;  C.  Miss  Mona 
Davis,  263 ;  C.  Miss  Tackey  Bird, 
326;  C.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  326;  C. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  MUler,  326;  C.  Mrs.  C. 

i  Beckett,  293  ;  C.  Mrs.  Swinbourne. 
394;    C.    Mrs.    T.     Dalton     377, 


394;  C.  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James, 
292;  C.  Mrs.  W.  Knor,  292; 
C.  Perle  Eose,  293  ;  C.  Viola,  263  ; 

C.  W.  A.  Etherington,  326;  C. 
Walter  Jinks,  309  ;  C.  W.  Good- 
ing, 320;  C.  Winnie,  263;  Cle- 
matis grata,  229  ;  Codiaium  Mrs. 
H.  B.  May,  14;  CojUia  macro- 
stachya,  293 ;  Colletia  spinosa, 
229 ;  Coriaria  terminalis,  292 ; 
Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  394  j 
Cryptophoranthus  Lehmanni,  14  ; 
Cypripedium  X  aureum  Lambi- 
anum,  433  ;  C.  callosum  Sander* 
Hye's  variety,  293 ;  C.  X  Dom 
Carlos,  433 ;  C.  Fred.  K.  Sander, 
293;  C.  X  Helen  II.  var.  Fasci- 
nator, 356;  C,  insigne  sylhetense 
giganteum,  356;  C.  X  King  Ed- 
ward VII.,  293  ;  C.  X  Miss  Blanche 
Moore,  395  ;  C.  X  Niobe,  Weston- 
birt var.,  356;  C.  X  Eolfei  su- 
perbum,  395,  399;  C.  X  Tracy- 
anum,  433  ;  C.  x  triumphans 
magnificum,  356;  C.  x  W.  E. 
Lee.  Oakwood  variety,  324  ; 
Dahlia  Alexander,  229 ;  D.  Ante- 
lope, 229;  D.  Blush  Queen,  155; 
D.Cockato6, 229  ;  D.  Dorothy,  229; 

D.  Edina,  192;  D.  Ella  Kraemar, 
229  ;  D.  Fairy,  192 ;  D.  Harbour 
Lights,  229;  D.  Helen  Stephens, 
229 ;  D.  J.  B.  Riding,  192 ;  D. 
Little  Mary,  229;  D.  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  229;  D.  Eadium, 
117;  D.  The  Mikado,  229;  D. 
Miss  Bastone,  229  :  Neatness,  229 ; 
Unique,  229 ;  William  Hopkins, 
192 ;  Delphinium  Mrs.  J.  Brad- 
shaw,  14 ;  D.  Norman  Hirst ; 
D.  bellatulum,  43 ;  Furcraea 
longaiva,  46 ;  Oentiana  dahurica, 
81  ;  Gladiolus  Aphrodite,  81  ;  G. 
Leader,  81  ;  G.  Miss  Zena  Dare, 
118;  G.  primulinus,  155;  G. 
Valdora,  118;  Glaucium  flavum 
tricolor,  40  ;  Gouiesa  Binotii,  433  ; 
Heliauthus  x  sparsifolius,  292 ; 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  nivalis,  229 ; 
Hypericum  patulum  var.  Henryi, 
229;  Laelia  x  crispo-brosa,  43 ;  L. 
x  lUustris,  324 ;  La'lia-Cattleya 
X  Cappei  Charlesworth's  variety, 
324 ;  L.-C.  Constance  Wigan, 
230 ;  L.-C.  X  Digbyano-Warneri 
Eric  Lucas,  324;  L.-C.  Digby- 
ano  -  Mossia-  Queen  Alexandra, 
293 ;    L.-C.    X    Dominiana  Tring 

•  Park  variety,  14 :  L.-C.  x  Eximia 
Sander's  variety,  230 :  L.-C.  X 
Hy.  Greenwood  var.  Imperator, 
43 ;  L.-C.  X  Pallas  magnifica, 
395 ;  Liparis  fulgens,  324  ;  Mas- 
devalUa  Burbidgeana,  192 ;  Ne- 
penthes X  F.  W.  Moore,  292  ; 
Nerine  excellens  major  tardi- 
flora,  292  ;  N.  Lady  Ffolkes,  292  ; 
N.  Miss  Shelley,  292;  Odon- 
toglossum  X  Andersonium  Craw- 
shayanum,  356  ;  O.  crispum  Oak- 
field  Sunrise,  43  ;  O.  crispum  xan- 
tbotes  Charlesworthii,  230 ;  O. 
Uro-Skinneri  splendens,  82  ;  Phila- 
delphus  Lemoinei  maculatus,  14 ; 
Pimpinella  magna  rosea,  14 ;  Pink 
Edina,  192  ;  Eestrepia  aspasicen- 
sium,  293  ;  Rhus  cotinoides.  293 ; 
Platycerium  alcicorne  Mayii,  394 ; 
Eose  "C.  J.  Grahame,"  46;  E. 
Countess  Annesley,  46  ;  E. 
Dean  Hole,  30;  E.  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  46  ;  E.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Plight,  46 ;  E.  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen, 
30 ;  Saccolabium  gracile,  14  ;  S. 
longecalcaratum ,  43  ;  Sternbergia 
Intea  major,  292 ;  S.  Lord  Bread- 
more,  66 ;  Sweet  Peas  Cupid, 
14 ;  Henry  Eckford,  (iO ;  John 
Ingram,  66 ;  Tamarix  hispida 
sestivalis,  155 

Ceylon,  notes  from,  203 
Chamaedorea,  species    with     simple 
leaves,  202,  245 


Chamberlain's.  Et.  Hon  Joseph, 
garden  at  Highbury,  361,  391 

Chartley  Castle,  Stafford,  225 

Chelsea  Physic  Gardens,  lectures  at, 
273,  291,  294,  310,  327,  336 

Cherry,  a  large  specimen  of  the  wild, 
63 

Chesters,  the,  267 

C'hionoscillas,  some  new,  106 

Chlorophyll,  insect  bites  and,  116 

Christmas  Eose,  the,  448 

Christmas,  varieties  of  Pears  for,  437 

Chrysanthemum  congress  at  Mont- 
pellier,  the,  242 ;  exhibition  in 
Shanghai,  320 ;  schedule,  novel 
features  in  a,  274 ;  for  market,  390  ; 
soUs  and  manures  for  the,  146 

Chrysanthemum  "Soleil  d'Octobre," 
259  ;  C.  sports,  306 

Chrysanthemums,  an  audit  of,  453  ; 
and  charity,  371  ;  Anemone- 
flowered  varieties  of,  304;  at 
Kew,  364 ;  at  the  exhibitions,  320 
at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
446 ;  at  Glasgow,  386  ;  deco- 
rative varieties  of,  364 ;  for  market- 
growing,  390 ;  hairy  varieties  of, 
386 ;  in  America,  418 ;  single- 
flowered  varieties  of,  419  ;  some 
continental  varieties  of,  402 

Cirropetalum  retiisiusculum,  412 

Clematis,  abnormal  flowers  of,  10 ; 
hybrid,  41 

Clianthus  puniceus,  26,  97 

Clover  sickness,  113 

Coccus,  the  Beech,  58 

Coelogyne  pandurata,  316 

Colonial  and  home-grown  fruits,  426 

Coleophora  laricella,  181 

College,  the  South-Eastern  Agri- 
cultural, 305 

Colonial  Fruit  Exhibition  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  241,  460 

Colonial  notes,  18,  61,  160,  203,  247, 
270,  347,  422.  442 

Colorado,  variety  of  the  Douglas 
Fir.  53,  153 

Colour  in  Apples,  12,  26,  42,  132, 
306,  353,  372 

Conandron  ramondioides,  52 

Cones  and  seeds,  Palseozoic,  392,  452 

Co-operative  flower-show,  172 

Coreless  fruits,  416 

Coryanthes  speciosus,  106 

Costus  speciosus,  214 

Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  441 

Cotton  cultivation  in  the  West 
Indies,  61 

Cotton  -  growing  Association,  the 
British.  208 

Council  Room  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  new,  99 

Cowan,  T.  W.  {The  Honey  Bee),  54 

Coxyde,  Belgium,  the  botanic  gar- 
dens at,  345 

Crab  "  Frettingham's  Victoria," 
252 ;  C.  "  Veitch's  Scarlet,"  252 

Crambe  orientalis,  221 

Crepin  Memorial,  the,  389 

Cricket,  gardeners  at,  25,  131 

Crinum  Powelli,  the  parents  of,  348, 
393 

Croquet-ground,  how  to  make  a,  312 

Crown  gall  caused  by  a  fungus,  389; 
on  Apple,  371 

Cryptococcus  Fagi  (Beech-CocouB), 
58 

Cuba,  the  Pines  of  Western,  98 

Cucumber,  a  coloured,  41  ;  the 
"  spot  "  disease  of,  438 

Cucvunber  and  Melon  mould,  172, 
436 

Cultivation,  experimental,  4,  51, 123, 
163,  317,  398 

Cunninghamia  sinensis,  a  notable 
specimen  of,  300,  322 

Cupressus  macrocarpa  poisonous  to 
cattle,  466 

Cyananthus,  the.  116 

Cymbidium  cyperifolium,  347 

Cypella  Herberti,  prolonged  flower- 
ing period  of,  392 

Cypripedium,  an  abnorma.1,  220. 
411 ;     C.     X     Burbagense,     220  > 
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C.  Charlesworthii,  a  fine  va- 
riety of,  353  ;  C.  Fred  K.  San 
der,   307  ;    C.    Harrisianum,  mal 

'  formed,  411;  C.  insigne,  "Odd 
ity,"  444  ;  C.  "  Mrs.  F.  W.  Moore,' 
346;  C.  X  Rolfei  superbum,  S99 
C.  X  Urania  Rehder's  variety,  152 

Cytisus  X  Adami,  274 


Daffodils,  early  forciDcr  of,  186 
Dahlia  Edina,  209 ;  D.  J.  B.  Riding, 

226 
Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

189 
Dahlias,  225  ;  a  selection  of  single- 
flowered,  285 
Daniel,  M.,  Gold  Medal  awarded  to, 

464 
Darwin  Medal  awarded  to  W.  Bate- 
son,  407 
Dean,  Alexander,  343 
Dean  Hole,  the  late,  170 
Decimal    coinage    and    the    metric 

system,  96 
Deepdene,  the  gardens  at,  274 
Delphinium,     a     regular     flowered 

strain  of,  24,  50 
Dendrobium   aduncum,  51 ;  D.  bel- 

latulum,  114;  D.  compactum,  400  ; 

D.   crystallinum    albens,   51  ;    D. 

formosum  giganteum,  3 
Derris  Fordii,  162 
Desloges.     M.     Jarry-,     Nepenthes 

from,  97 
Deutzia  kalmiseflora,  202  ;  D.  scabra, 

244 
Devonshire  Ferns,  233 
D  anthus  seedling,  77 
Diascia  Barbera;,  321 
Diffusion  and  osmotic  pressure,  113 
Dipodium  pictum,  habitat  of,  19 
Disa  grandiSora,  116 
Diseases,  some  plant,  313 
Distemper,  a  washable,  6 
Distribution  of  plants, geographical, 

121 
Douglas  Fir,  the   Colorado  variety 

of,  53,  153 
DrauEBUa  Victoria,  242,  305,  372,  431 
Drill    Hall,   the   last  of  the   Royal 

Horticultural   Society's   shows  in 

the,  63 
Drugs  and  perfiimes  at  Aden,  212 
Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employes' 

Association,  40S 
Diisseldorf  International  Exhibition, 

151,  212,  225,  237,  308 
Dutton,  presentation  to  Mr.  A.  F., 

446 
Dyer,  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-,  lectures 
.    by,  273,  291,  294,  310 


Eala,  the  botanic  garden  at,  4G3 

Echinocereus  acifer,  245 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  hardy 
flowers  at,  297 

Edinburgh  seed  trade  assistants' 
annxial  dinner,  408 

Eggar,  Mrs.  H.  C.  {An  Indian  Gar- 
den), 366 

Elseocarpus  cyaneus,  272 

Elm,  decayed,  109 

Embankment  gardens,  flower-beds 
in  the,  463 

Emigration  to  South  Africa,  116, 
228,  412 

Epidendrum  cocUeatum,  17  ;  E.  tri- 
color. 443 

Erigeron  speciosus  var.  rosea,  24 

Eriobotrya  japonica  flowering  at 
Bath,  305 

Erysiphe  graminis  and  its  adaptive 
parasitism,  371 

Essex,  horticultural  instruction  in,  10 

Eucalyptus  corymbosa,  465  ;  E.  fici- 
folia,  beauty  of,  409 


Eucharls    grandiflora    (amazonica), 

412 
Eugene    Andr^     {A     Naturalist    in 

the  Guianas),  197 
Events  of  the  year,  462 
Evesham,  watering  plants  by  means 

of  a  fire-engine  at,  97 
Exacum  affine,  121 
Experimental  cultivation,  4,  51.  123, 

163,317,398 


Fabius,  a.  A.  {Cucuniber-growinri 
under  Glass),  60 

Fairlawn,  Orchids  at.  342 

Fendlera  rupicola  at  Kew,  410 

Ferns,  Devonshire,  233 

Ficus  repens  fruiting.  312 

Fir.  Douglas,  the  Colorado  variety 
of,  53 

Fire  at  Soutb  Devon  Nurseries,  24 

Flindersia  maculosa,  408 

Flowers,  autumnal  early,  122 

Flora  of  the  Pamir,  113;  of  Pompeii, 
the,  60 ;  of  the  Transvaal,  62 

Florida  garden  in  May,  a,  281,  329, 
349 

Florists,  a  new  industry  for,  172 

Florists'  flowers,  12,  221,  262,  267, 
285,  367,  415 

Flour,  Palm,  53 

Flower-bed  representing  the  Jap- 
anese flag,  a,  199 

Flower-garden,  the,  7,  23,  39,  57,  93, 
111,  129,  149,  168,  187,  205,  223, 
239,  255,  271,  3u2,  317,  335,  351, 
369,  387,  405,  425,  445, 460 

Flowers  in  season.  24 

Forbes,  Mr.  A.  C.  (appointment),  41  : 
(English  Estate  Forestry),  385 

Foreign    Correspondence,    51,    105, 

222,  213,  316,  3t8,  400,  420,  438 
Forest-trees,    constitutional    vigour 

in,  and  its  effect  on  the  crop,  362, 

393 
Forestry,  37,  267,  362 
Fors^thia  europaea,  123 
Fossil  Plants,  392,  452 
Fota,  Lord  Barry  more's  gardens  at,  2 
Fouquiera  columnaris  at  Kew,  390 
Foxglove,  a  monstrous,  203 
French  bulb  crops,  the,  36 
French  Pears,  438 
Frost  in  Staffordshire,  severe,  393 
Fruit  Committee,  the  Departmental, 

173,  389 

Fruit  crops,  reports  on  tbe  condition 
of  the,  70,  76,  88,  108,  125,  143, 
165,  183 

Fruiterers'  secrets,  the,  202 

Fruit-gatherer,  a  new,  208 

Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  the 
National,  337 

Fruit-growing  at  Madresfield,  114, 

174,  189,  208,  226,  259,  334 
Fruit  industry,  the,  173 
Fruit,  pictorial  designs  on,  334 
Fruit  returns  for  1903,  134 

Fruit   show,  in    Ireland,   272,  308 ; 

the   great   British,  241,  256,  and 

Supplement  October  8 
Fruit,  the  colouring  of,  26,  132 
Fruits,   Colonial    and    home-grown, 

426 ;  coreless,  446 
Fruits  under  glass,  7,  23,  39,  57,  80, 

92,   111,   129,    149,    169,   187,    205, 

223,  255,  270,  287,  302,  319,   335, 
351,  369,  387,  405,  425,  445,  461 

Fuchsia  '"  Madame  Cornellisen,"  274 
Fuchsias   with   white   corollas,   221. 

243,  262 
Fungus  and  Orchid  roots,  25 
Fungi,  three-spored  rust,  418  ;  vege- 
tative life  of  the  rust,  403 


Galanthus  Elwesii,  225 
Garden  City  Association,  189,  321 


Gardeners,  a  caution  to,  273,  275 ; 
the  training  of  young,  453 

Gardeners'  Association,  a  world- 
wide, 150;  the  British,  10,  26,  130, 
212,  321,  333,  337,  356,  374,  393, 
408,  411,  420,  466 

Gardeners'  societies,  influence  of, 
12 

Gardening,  successful  amateur,  389 

Gaut,  Mr.  R.  C,  25 

Gean-tree,  a  large  specimen  of,  63, 
245 

Geneva,  borticultural  science  at, 
389 

Gentiana  affinis,  24 

Geographical  distribution  of  plants, 
121 

Ginkgo  biloba  as  an  avenue  tree,  88 

Ginseng,  the  Corean  trade  in,  228 

Gladioli  at  Langport,  97 

Gladiolus  primulinus,  190 

Ijlass,  coloured,  for  plant  structures, 
353 

Glaucium  flavum  tricolor,  115 

GloBosporium  fructigenum  and  can- 
ker, 219 

Gloriosa  Carsoni,  127:  G.  grandi- 
flora, 188  ;  G.  virescens  var.  gran- 
diflora, 128 

Gloxinias  with  supplementary  co- 
rollas. 95 

Golder's  Hill,  Hampstead.  166 

Gomphia  decora,  22 

Gourds,  a  lecture  on,  192 

Gracilaria  syringella  (Lilac  leaf- 
miner),  265 

Graft  hybrids,  217,  225.  450 

Grafting  the  Vine,  effect  of,  11,  430 

Grape,  "  Cornichon  Blanc,"  251;  G. 
"  Melton  Constable,"  275 

•  xrape-cultivation  in  Canada,  18 

Grapes  at  Edinburgh,  226 ;  at 
Melton  Constable,  254 ;  influence 
of  grafting  upon,  430;  in  the 
open,  446 

Grasses,  the  leaf  anatomy  of  British, 
90 

Greenhouses,  an  improvement  in 
building,  172 

Grenada,  the  Botanic  Garden  at, 
423 

Grey  Towers,  Nunthorpe,  49,  116 

Growth  and  reproduction,  105,  133 

Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  26 

Gurney,  Mr.  James,  305 


H 


Haggard,  Mr.  Ridbr,  and  garden- 
ing, 76 

Hall,  the  new  Royal  Horticultural, 
acoustic  properties  of,  76;  facili- 
ties for  loading  at,  305  ;  opening 
ceremony  by  H.M.  the  King,  69, 
77,  99 ;  and  also  Supplement. 
July  30 

HaJsham,  John  {Every  Man  his  own 
Gardener),  54 

Halton,  Tring,  Orchids  at.  90 

Hampton  Court,  the  Grape-vine  at, 
430 

Hardy  fruit  garden,  work  in  the,  7, 
22.  38.  50,  79,  93,  110,  128,  149, 
168.  186,  204,  223,  251,  287,  303, 
318, 335,  350, 369, 386, 405, 425, 441, 
461 

Hautbois,  defective  cropping  of  the, 
85 

Hawfinches,  189 

Hedges,  Holly,  234 

Hedges,  the  management  of,  141 

Helichrysum  angustifolium,  121 ; 
H.  Cooperi,  154 

Helicophyllum  Alberti,  304 

Helleborus  niger  angustifolius,  448 

Hemerocallis  citrina,  51 ;  H.  hybrids, 
222  ;  H.,  new  varieties  of,  189 

Henslow,  resignation  of  Rev.  Prof. 
G.,  as  Secretary  to  the  Scientrfio 
Committee,  352 

Herbaceous  border,  115.  153,  198, 
238.  347  .  ■ 


Highbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain's   g;u- 

den  at,  361,  391 
High  Trees,  Redhill,  86 
Himalayan    Primulas,  262 ;    Rhodo- 
dendrons, 11 
Hoe  "  Planet,  Junr ,"  174.  209,  215. 

230 
Hole,  the  late  Dean,   207,  224,  226. 

409 
Holland  House  Flower  Show,  40.  63 
Holly  hedges.  234 
Hollyhock,  memories  of  the,  415 
Holly-tree  denuded  of  bark,  11,  2(» 
Honours  to  botanists,  10 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  189,  273 
Hop.  male  plant  of,  304 
Horticultural  majors,  371 
Horticulture,  a  national  council  of, 

in  America,  409  ;  the  evolution  of, 

84 
Housing  of  plants,  the,  201 
Howard,   Keble    (The    God    in    the 

Garden),  55 
Hudson,  Mr.  J.  F.,  225 
Huernia  oculata,  132 
Hyacinth-g]aj;s,  a  new,  200 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,  259 


Ireland,  early  Potatos  in,  96  ;  fruit- 
show  in,  308 

Iris  Bismarckiana,  222 ;  I.  Saari,  147, 
222 ;  I.  sofarana  var.  magnifica, 
162;  I.  Sprengeri,  50  ;  I.unguicn- 
laris  dowering  at  Kew,  370 

Irises,  a  note  on,  42 

Irish  gardens,  some  interesting,  1 

Income-tax  Committee,  the,  209 

India,  difficulties  of  gardening  in. 
442 ;  fruit-trees  for,  380 

Italy,  a  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit 
exhibition  in,  359 


Jacabanda  mimosaefolia,  224 
Japanese  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis 

Exhibition,  161 
Japanese  flag,  a  flower-bed    repre' 

senting  the,  199 
Japinese  horticulture,  371 
Japanese   Larch,  the,  and   disease, 

371,392,411.453 
Japanese  thank-offering  of  plants, 

125 
Jasmines,  the  cultivation  of.  441 
Jekyll,  Gertrude  (Old  fVest  Surrey), 

54 ;      (Some      English      Gardens),. 

337,  381 
Job's  Tears  as  food,  274 
Johannesburg,  flower  show  at,  274  j 

horticulture  at,  422 
Jones,  Mr.  Aneurin,  death  of,  225 
Jubilee,  a  gardener's,  390 
Judging  by  points,  152,  174 


K 


Karr,  proposed  monument  to  the 
late  Alphonse,  409 

Kauri  gum,  the  collection  of,  142 

Kew,  Chrysanthemums  at,  365  : 
notes  from,  4,  22,  127,  162,  182. 
214,  237,  251,  274,  301,  316, 
346,  362,  399,  428;  Orchids  in 
flower  at,  271 ;  Temperate-house 
at,  55 

Kew  market,  proposed  widening  of, 
288 

Kendir  Towika  (Apocynum  sibiri- 
cum),  58 

Kerslake,  Mr.  G.  H.,  medal  pre- 
sented to,  166 

Khartum,  gardening  at,  96 
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Kitchen-garden,  the,  23,  39,  57,  80, 
93,  111,  128,  148,  169,  18G,  205,  223, 
239,  255,  270,  2S7,  301,  319  335, 
351,  3(i9,  387,  405,  424,  145,  401 

Kleinia  Ualpini,  31U 

Kniphofia  breviflora,  153 ;  K.  ex- 
celsa,  153 


Laburnum  leaf-miner,  the,  265 

Ladybirds,  phenomenal  numbers  of, 
225 

Lady-gardeners,  a  new  school  for, 
207 

Lielia  pra?stans  with  slaty-blue- 
coloured  lip,  354 ;  L.  X  Fsyche,  34 

Lajlio-Cattleya  X,  122;  L.-C.  :< 
Arderna;.  346;  L -C.  x  bletchley- 
ensis  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley,  313 ; 
L.-C.  X  callistoglossa,  164 

Llandudno,  flowers  at,  in  November, 
464 

Larch  and  disease,  392,  460 

Larch  Coleophora  or  leaf-miner,  the, 
181 

Larch,  the  Japanese,  371,  392,  411, 
453 

Laurelia  aromatioa,  400,  464 

Lavatera  arborea,  337 

Law  Notes.  —  Drate  v.  Great 
Western  Railway  Co.  (damage 
to  Chrysanthemums),  259 ;  Clibran 
V.  Bucklow  Board  of  Guardians 
(assessment  claim),  48,  04;  Van 
Til-Hartman  v.  Drost  (Tulip-bulbs 
diseased),  327,  359 ;  Yorkthire 
nursery  firm  v.  Pharmacevitical 
Society  (sale  of  poisons),  394 

Lawn,  grasses  suitable  for  a,  295 
Leaf-mould  and  Orchid  cultivation, 
34 

Leaf-propagation  of  Ceropegias,  77 
Lectures  at  Chelsea  Physic  Gardens, 

273,  291,  294,  310,  327,  330 
Lemstrom,    Prof.    S.  {Elertricity   in 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture),  366 
Leopard-wood  tree,  the,  408 
Lettuce,  soils  and  manures  for,  420 
Leuchtenbergia  prineipis,  412 
Leyswood,     Groombridge,     Begonia 

Gloire  de  Lorraine  at,  352 
Light,    influence    of    coloured,    on 

vegetation,  336 ;  photographs  from 

wood-sections    without    exposure 

to,  370 
Lilac  leaf-miner,  the,  265 
Lilac  inflorescences  from  suckers.  10 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  retarded,  400 
Lilium   auratura   in   Cornwall,  244; 

L.  philippinensis,  210 
Lily  season,  the,  199.  367 
Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  251 
Listrostachys  forcipata,  22 
Littlehampton,  the  climate  of,  393 
Littonia  modesta,  1S3 
Lockinoh  Castle,  Wigtownshire,  114 
Loganberry,  the,  282 
Lonicera  HilJebrandtiana,  109;   L. 

tragophylla,  151 
Loquat  flowering  in  the  open,  the, 

305,  453 
Lupinus  Cruikshankii,  193,  347  ;  L. 

polyphyllus  roseus,  35 
Luskerpore  Valley,  Sylhet,  the,  173 
Lycaste  x  Luciani,  442 
Lynch,  R.  Irwin  (Book  of  the  Iris), 

300 


M 

Magnolia  conspicua,  58  ;  M.  Kobus 
flowering  at  Bath,  322  ;  M.  Wat- 
soni,  11 

Mammee  Apple,  the,  465 

Manettia,  the  cultivated  species  of, 
384 

Manure,  experiments  with,  4,  103  ; 
and  motor-cars,  03,  77,  97  ;  sea- 
weed as,  393 


Manuring  Sugar-canes,  58,  62 
Market  ChrysAnthemums,  390 
Market     Gardeners'    Compensation 

Act,  409 
Market  gardening  notes,  222 
Mark. -ting  fruits,  406 ;  unwise  sys- 
tem of,  275 
Masters,   Dr.    Maxwell    T.   {General 

Reriew  of  the  genus  Pinus),  258 
May  in  my  Florida  garden,  281,  329, 

349 
Mayors,  horticultural,  371 
Mclanes,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  288 
Mclver,  Mr.  Grant  {Rose  Orowing), 

96 
Meconopsis  bella  in  India,  410;  M. 

grandis  flowering  at   Ness,  305; 

M  integrifolia,  198,  225,  240,  372 
Medal  of  Horticulture,  the  Victoria, 

Mediterranean  in  December,  the,  457 

Melianthus  major,  142 

Melons  at  St.  Andrew's,  Guernsey, 

98  ;  quick  growth  of,  228,  259,  300  ; 

the  cultivation  of,  148 
Melton  Constable,  Grapes  at,  254 
Menabilly,  rare  shrubs  at,  241 
Mendelian  hypothesis,  the,  154 
M'itric,  system,  the,  96 
Mexican   plants   for  the    St.   Louis 

Exhibition,  5 
Mexico,  the  Pines  of,  175 
Meulenaere,   Armand   de,  the   late, 

337 
Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  In- 
stitute, 58 
Miltonia  hybrids,  207 
Mimulus.  the  large-flowered,  12,  20 
Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  9 
Mint-rust,  Puccinia  mentha",  248 
Mom^'asi,  note  from,  412 
Montbretia  "Geo.  Davison,"  154 
Montbretias,  310 
Montpellier,     the     Chrysanthemum 

Congress  at,  242 
Morris,  Sic-  Daniel,  371 
Mutorcais  and  manure,  03,  77,  97 
Mucuna  imbricata,  237 
Mushroom- growing  extraordinary, 

174 
Mutisia  decurrens,  109 


N 


Names,  romance  in  common  plant, 

150 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  272 
Narcissi  varieties  that  will  not  force, 

2^6 
Nature-study  course,  112 
Nectarine,    fruits     shrivelling,    84; 

Hunt's  tawny, 
Neobenthamia  gracilis,  364 
Nepenthes  at  Shrewsbury,  174;    N. 

Balfoui  iana,      97 ;     N.     Mastersi- 

ana,  13(1 ;   flowering   at   Brussels, 

76;  N.   Northiana,  97;  N.  N.  var. 

pulchra,  274 ;  N.  sanguinea,  97 
Nerine      Bowdi-ni,    a     new      South 

African  species,  365  ;  N.  flexuosa 

al^a,  334  ;  N.  Fothergilli  major  in 

the  open,  322 
Netting  for  fruit-trees,  151 
New  South  Wales,  an  experimental 

farm  in,  422  ;  botany  of,  402 
New  York  florists  and  the  late  Dean 

Hole,  409 
New  Zealand,  agriculture  in,  160 
Nicotiana  Sandera;,  206 
Nicotine,  poisoning  by,  288 
Niles,    Grace    G.    (Bog-trotting   for 

Orchids).  382 
Nitr<ite   of   soda,  experiments  with, 

382 
Nova  Scotia,  School  of  Horticulture 

in,  61 

Nursery  Notes.— Baker,  T.  G.  .^ 

,  Sous,  CodsalJ,  221  ;  Bee,  A,,  &  Co., 
Ness,  401;  Billinghurst,  H.,  Sel- 
hnrst,  390;  Bunyard,  G.,  &  Co,, 
Maidstone,  261 ;  Chapman,  Mun- 


gn,  St.  Ninian's,  ."JO  ;  Jones.  H.  J., 
Keston,  330;  Laxton  BroB..  Bed- 
ford, 21  ;  Pope,  John.  ,>^  Sons, 
King's  Norton,  50,  97  ;  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  91  ;  Taylor,  Will, 
Hampton,  6;  Veitch,  Jas  ,  &  Co., 
Chelsea,  20 ;  Webb,  Ed.,  \  Sons, 
Kinver,  12(i 

Nymphiea    tetragona,    148;  N.    vo- 
merensis  ,■  ,  14S 


Oaks,  pedunculate  and  sessile,  37 

Obituary.— Bennett,  Edward,  279  ; 
Berridge,  ,J.  T,,  311;  Blackie, 
James,  84 ;  Blair,  Thomas,  139, 
151  ;  Boyce,  W.  E.,  248  ;  Brown, 
Ritchie,  42;  Burgess,  Joseph,  159; 
Coster,  H.,  295;  Draps-Dom,  M. 
Louis- JosGe,  327;  Gorton,  Richard, 
119;  Grindon,  Leo,  373,  391; 
Holden,  James,  343  ;  Hvde,  Ed- 
mund, 04;  Lloyd,  F.  G.,  295; 
Madoux,  Alfred,  42 ;  Melliar, 
Rev.  A.  Foster-,  352,  372  ;  Miles, 
<ieorge Thomas,373, 4(;4 ;  Mitchell, 
David,  64 ;  Newberry,  John  Hinde, 
119;  Osborne,  S.,  257;  Parker, 
Admiral  G.,  189  ;  Rehder,  Frank 
,\dolf,  39l> ;  Richardson,  Mrj. 
W.,  119;  Ridley,  Mathew,  295; 
Sclater,  Alexander,  10;  Smith, 
Arrow,  311  ;  Thompson,  Rev. 
Edmund,  159 ;  Warner,  Charles, 
411 

OJontoglossum  aspidorhinum,   198 ; 

O.       bictonense       splemiens,      3  ; 

O.    crispum    "Boltoni,"    34;     O. 

imported,  322 
Onion-blight,  a  report  on  the,  403 
( )reocome  CaudoUei,  168 
Hrchid-basket,  how  I  made  an,  8 
Orchid  cultivation  in  leaf-mould,  34 
Orchid- houses,  the,  0,  22,  3H,  50,  80, 

92,    111,   128,    148,    108,    187,   204, 

222,  238,   254,  271,  28t;,  302.  318, 

334,  3.50, 308,  386.  104,  424,  44-5, 467 
Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings,  3,  17, 

34,  51,  90,  106,  1'22,  152,   l(;i,  198, 

220,  238,   267,  313,   342,  346,  364, 

382.  398,  442 
Orchid    roots,    fungus  co-operation 

in,  25 
Orchids  at  Fairlawn,  Putney,  342 ; 

at     Halton,     Tring,    90;      hardy 

terrestrial,  399  ;  at  Kew,  274 
Ornithogalum  thyrsoides,  poisonous 

to  horses,  96 
Orphan  Fund,  Royal  Gardeners'.  10, 

275,  336,  407 
Osmotic  pressure  and  diffusion   of 

sap,  113 
l)5munda  regalis,  a  large  specimen 

of,  20,  41 
Ottawa,  botanical  and  horticultural 

reports  from,  25 


Paqet,   Sir  James,  on  the  value  of 

botany,  389 
Palaeozoic  cones  and  seeds,  392,  452 
Palm-flour,  nutritive   properties  of, 

53 
Pamir,  flora  of  the,  113 
Pansies  and  Violas  from  Scotland, 

25 
Papaw  iu  Queensland,  the,  01 
Paris    Chrysanthemum    and     Fruit 

Exhibition  in,  352 
Paths,  eradicating  weeds  on  garden, 

322,  353 
Pea,  an  old  variety  of  culinary,  87  ; 

Gradus,  77,  98,  110,  133,  153,  208  ; 

Veitch's     earliest     Marrow,     77 ; 

failure  in  garden,  153  ;  for  early 


cropping,     98,     107,     440 ;     some 

varieties  of  culinary,  228 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  culture 

of  104 
Peaches     in     America,    marketing, 

304  ;  late  ripening,  232 
Peach-growing,  profitable,  152 
Pears,       Beurre      d'Amanlis,     219 

Beurre     d'Aremberg,     219  ;     for 

Christmas  and  after,  437  ;  French 

varieties    of,    438 ;    Minka,    368 ; 

Joan     of     Arc,    307 ;     Pitmaston 

Duchess,  219;  White  Doyenn^,419 
Pear-tree,  a  wonderful,  190 
Pelargonium  Zeyheri,  182 
Pelargoniums,  a  pyramid  of,  413 
Pentstemon  spectabilis,  152 
Peperomia,  germination  of,  404 
Peristeria  elata,  182 
Pests,   horticultural,   at   home   and 

abroad,  214 
Petunias,  131 

Phallus  impudicus  on  Vines,  337 
Photographs    from     wood    sectionB 

kept  in  the  dark,  370 
Phyllocactus  Ackermani,  372 
Phyllody  rausei  by  parasites,  463 
Phyllotaxis  of  Ash,  abnormal,  133 
Phylloxera  dying  out  in  France,  430 
Physojpermum  commutatum   found 

in  Bucks,  305 
Pictures  on  Apples,  334 
Pineapple  gall  of  the  Spruce,  the, 

389 
Pineapple  growing  in  India,  206 
Pines  of  Western  Cuba,  98 
Pinetum  Britannicum,  the,  30 
Pink,     Alfred    (Gardening   for    thf 

Million),  366 
Pinks  iu  autumn,  207 
Pinus    caribaea,  98  ;    P.  leiophylla, 

175  ;  P.  tropicalis,  98 
Pittosporum  illicioides,  110 
Plantains  on  lawns,  how  to  destroy, 

113 
Plant  diseases,  313 

Plant    Portraits  ;— Acacia   Bai- 

leyana,  98 ;  Albizziapruino?a,372; 
Allium  al bopilosu m ,337 ;  An acamp 
seros  filamentosa,  98  ;  Angophora 
lanceolati,  372;  Anthuiium  Mad. 
Otto  Bailiff,  401 ;  Apple  Isidore 
Dupont.  291  ;  Azalea  indica  Frau 
Meta,  40 1 ;  B  iloghia  lucida,  173  ; 
Banksia  intesi-ifolia.  37  ;  Barklya 
syringifolia,  37  ;  Billardiera  scan- 
dens,  25 ;  Bulbophyllum  barbi- 
gerum,  372 ;  Calceolaria  planta- 
ginea,  372  ;  C.  violacea,  25  ;  Calli- 
coma  serratifolia,  372  ;  Calotham- 
nus  quadrifidus,  93  ;  Castinosper- 
mum  australe,  173 ;  Oerasus  serru- 
lata  rosea  plena,  310 ;  Cerato- 
petalum  apetalum,  173 ;  Cheno- 
podium  nitrariaceum,  25 ;  Chrys- 
anthemum ornatum,  25 ;  Cochlio- 
stemaodoratissimum,372;Ciassula 
trachysantha,  25 ;  Cryptostegia 
madagascariensis,  337 ;  Cydonia 
sinensis,  407 ;  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum,  173;  Davidsonia  pruriens, 
372  ;  Dendrobium  bellatulum,  337  ; 

D.  Leechianum,  3  ;  D.  William- 
soni,  188  ;  Dianthus  Laucheanus, 
108;  Dischoriste  Hildebr.andtii, 
189;  Encepbalartos  viUosus,  25; 
Eucalyptus  hemiphloia,  173 ;  E. 
incrassata,  173 ;  E.  uiaculata,  173  ; 

E.  melliodora,  173  ;  E.  paniculata, 
37 ;  E.  punctata,  372  ;  Euphorbia 
viperina,  96;  Evodia  accedens, 
173  ;  Ficus  diversifolia,  65  ;  Flin- 
dersia  maculosa,  372 ;  Fraxinus 
Mariesii,  25;  Gajlussaciaresinosa, 
25;  Geonoma  gracilis, -25 ;  Glo- 
riosaRothschildiana,108;  GmeUna 
Leichhardtii,  173;  Gurania  eri- 
antha  291;  Hajmanthus  Kalbrej- 
eri,  372  ;  Helipterum  splendidum, 
337  ;  Holmskioldia  sanguinea,  25  ; 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  rosea,  464; 
Iris  Bismarckiana,  337 ;  L  Hel- 
dreichii,     372 ;      I.     pallida,     65 ; 
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Kalanchoe  Dyeri,  407 ;  LebHo- 
Cattleya  highburyensis,  37 ;  L.-C. 
Mossite  X  elegans,  4(;t ;  L.-C. 
Rex,  372;  Layia  calliglossa,  98; 
Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  98; 
Lonioera  etrusca  var.  superba, 
273  ;  L.  syringautha,  407  ;  Loro- 
petalum  chinense,  273  ;  Macadamia 
ternifolia,  372;  Magnolia  Camp- 
belli,  372  ;  Morsca  Thomsoni,  189  ; 
Muouna  senipervirens,  273 ;  x 
OdontiodaViiylstekei,407;  Pseonia 
.  lutea,  3 ;  Panax  elegans,  173 ; 
Paracaryum  heliocarpum,  25  ; 
Peach  Cumberland,  108 ;  Phaius 
X  Martha;,  31  (J  J  Pharbitis  Learii, 
.  98 ;  Pitcairnia  spathacea,  25 ; 
Pyrus  Niedzwetzkyana,  189,  372  ; 
P.  Soheideckeri,  173 ;  Easpberry 
"Superlative,"  173;  Rehmannia 
angulata,  372  ;  Rhodosphtera 
rhodanthema,  G3 ;  Ribes  leptan- 
thum,  108 ;  Rosa  gigantea,  189 ; 
Jiose  Comtesse  Vitali,  108;  E. 
Contessa  Cecilia  Lubiani,  464 ;  K. 
"  Countess  Cecilia  Lurani,"  173 ; ; 
E.  Prau  Peter  Lambert,  316 ;  E. 
Madame  Antoine  Mari,  464;  R. 
"Meriame  de  Rothschild,"  372; 
E.  Ruhm  der  Garteuwelt,  316; 
Scolopia  Browni,  372 ;  Sideroxylon 
australe,  372 ;  Spathoglottis  Har- 
dingiana,  25 ;  Stenocarpus  sa- 
lignus,  173 ;  Tecoma  shirensis,  96 ; 
Telephium  imperati,  25 ;  Thun- 
bergia  primulina,  96;  Vanda  pu- 
mila,96;  Velloziatrichophylla,  25 ; 
Ventilago  viminalis,  173  ;  Zingi- 
ber spe  jtabile,  !)G ;  Zygooolax  x 
Veitchii,  273 

Plants,  influence  of  darkness  on,  275 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy.— 

Anthurium  pendulifolium,  362 ; 
Bowkeria  triphylla,  398 ;  Bulbo- 
pbyllum  Gentilii,  266  ;  Cooblioda 
brasiliensis,  141 ;  Crassula  "  Justus 
Corderoy,"  162 ;  Crinum  x  Dia- 
mond, 299 ;  Lobelia  heterodonta, 
252  ;  Lotonopsis  Wyliei,  182  ;  Me- 
conopsis  integrifolia,  240 ;  M. 
punicea,  282  ;  Piuus  Nelsoni,  122  ; 
.Potentilla  nepalensis  var.  Will- 
mottite,  49  ;  Sinningia  Regina,  87  ; 
.  StelisBinoti,  3S1  ;  TulipaBatalini, 
407  ;  Wistaria  involuta,  141 

Plants,  the  housing  of,  201 

Plants  under  glass,  7,  23,  39,  57,  80, 
111,  129,  149,  169,  187,  205,223. 
239,  255,  270,  287,  303,  318,  33.5, 
351,  368,  387,  404,  421.,  444,  461 

Plants,  variations  in,  371 

Platform  gardensat  railway-stations, 
390 

Plum  Monarch,  282 

Poison-act  and  insecticides,  the,  130 

Poisoning  by  nicotine,  288 

Pollen  stealing,  98 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum  in  Scot- 
land, 98 

Polystachya  grandiflora,  364 

Pompeian  Flora,  the,  60 

Poore,  the  late  Dr.  George  Vivian, 
389 

Poplar,  the,  109 

Populus,  monilifera,  267 

Potato,  auction  sale,  2u6 

Potato  crop,  a  large,  322 ;  an 
imaginary,  306  j  Potato  disease, 
64 ;  "  Black-leg,"  28,  337  ;  the 
warty,  305,  372 ;  Potato-growing  in 
the  North,  257 ;  in  Ireland,  96 ;  trials 
at  Reading,  65,  270  ;  at  Bassaleg, 
244 ;  judging  from  cooked  speci- 
mens, 322, 333,  455;  a  hedge  of,  269; 
comparative  yield  of  new  varieties 
of,  269  ;  eating  qualities  of  recent 
varieties,  290  ;  experimental  culti- 
vation with,  347  ;  experiments  in 
storing, 406 ;  merits  of  recent  varie- 
ties of,  290,  400,  422,  465  ;  propa- 
gating Northern  Star,  422 ;  propa- 


gation of  by  cuttings,  402,  431, 453  : 
to  eat,  321,  333;  yields  of  some 
varieties  of,  306 
Potatos,  Eldorado,  190,  228;  Ever- 
good,  269;  Northern  Star,  131, 
269,  291,  322;  Queen  Alexandra, 
153 ;  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  372, 
400,  422,  465  ;  Sutton's  Discovery, 
102,  453 ;  The  Factor,  285  ;  Syon 
House  Prolific,  34;  The  Pearl, 
172 ;  Up-to-Date,  262 
Potter,   Mr.  E.  Hasler   {Carnations, 

Pinks  and  Picotecs),  79 
Press,  marvels  of  the  daily,  446 
Primulas,  Himalayan,  262 
Progress  in  horticulture,  8,  26 
Prunus  Pissardi  fruiting,  228 
Publications  received.  (See "Books") 
Puccinia  pruni  with  three  forms  of 

spores,  418 
I'yrethrum  Queen  Alexandra,  225 


Queensland,  fruit-growing  in,  247 


Rail,  cheap  rates  for  produce  by,  60 

Rainbow,  a  lunar,  260 

Raspberry    "  PenwiU's     Champion," 

76 
Rendle,     A.     B.    (Classification     of 

Flowering  Plants),  110 
Research,  Scientific,  388 
Ehodesia,  railways  in,  390 
Rhododendrons,  Himalayan,  11 
Riviera  in  summer,  the,  146 
Rock  garden  formed  on  the  site  of  a 

rubbish-bank,  421 
Rock  garden,  the,  35,  52 
Romneya   Coulteri,  26lt ;    R.  tricho- 

calyx,  163 
Eoudeletia  speoiosa  major,  314 
Rosa   gigantea,    flowering   of,   274; 

E.  moschata,  152 
Eosary,  the,  13,  65,  85,  442 
Rose,  origin  of  the  white  Marechal 

Niel,  442 
Rose  season  of  1904,  the,  27.  329 
Rose  show  at  the  Temple,  24 ;   an 

autumn,  225 
Eose  Society,  the  German,  365 
Roses  Count  Amedee  de  Foras,  13 ; 

Crimson    Eambler,    86 ;    Crimson 

Rambler   sporting,   41  ;    papUlon, 

97  ;  Philibert  Bautigny,  65 
Eoses  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  85  ;  in  the 

Transvaal,  62 
EothschOd's,  Lord,  gardens  at  Tring 

Park,  397 
Euellia  amoena,  251 
Rust-fungi,  three-spored,  418 
Eust-fungus  of  Cereals,  vegetative 

life  of  the,  403 


SAQiNAprocumbens  on  garden  walks. 
S22,  353 

Sandhills,  a  botanic  garden  in  the 
Belgian,  345 

Sandringham,  flower  show  at,  96 ; 
notes  from,  348 

Sandstone  walls,  plants  suitable  for, 
436 

Sanseviera  Lawrentii,  113 

Sarchochilus  Berkeleyi,  443 

Saxifraga  Grisebachii,  35;  S.  Guild- 
ford Seedling,  13;  S.  Kolena- 
tiana,  35  ;  S.  McNabiana,  35 

Schimper,Dr.  A.F.W.  (Geographical 
Distribution  of  Plants),  121 

Scientific  Committee  :—Anthrac- 
nose  of  the  Vine,  29 ;  Apple  can- 


ker, 247  ;  scab,  414 ;  rot,  the  black,- 
337 ;    Apples,    falling,    134 ;    syn- 
carpy  in,  176 ;  Bamboo,  flowering 
of,    134 ;     Belgian     sand     dunes, 
a    botanic    garden    in    the,   414 ; 
Bulbophyllum     Weddelli,      307  ; 
Canarina   Campanula,   454 ;    Car- 
nation sport,  a,  100  ;  Carpenteria, 
diseased  leaves  of,  414  :  Castanop- 
sis    chrysophylla,    176 ;     Charred 
wood,      pink     mould      on,      211  ; 
Chermes  laricis,  211 ;  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Corticium  on,  337 ;  Chrysan- 
themum,   fungus    attacking    the, 
307 ;      Clover,     proliferous,     134 ; 
Corticium     Chrysanthemi,     307  ; 
Coxyde,  Belgium,  a  botanic  gar- 
den at,  414 ;  Cyperus  fertilis,  176  ; 
Cypripedium  -  leaf,    175 ;     Dahlia 
virescent,    307 ;     Datisca     canna- 
bina     parthenogenesis     in,     134 : 
Echium,  dye  from,  307  ;  Eelworms 
in    Mignonette,    454 ;    Eriophyes 
pustulatum      on      Poplars,      100; 
Ferns,  variegation  in,  175 ;    Fox- 
glove, supposed  damage  to  plants 
from,  211 ;  Fruit-fly  parasite,  307  ; 
Gazania,  foliaceous,  337  ;    Grapes 
attacked     by     caterpillars,     247 ; 
Gorse,   fungus   on    charred,    175 : 
Gourd, afasciated, 413;  Heath  mal- 
formed, 100  ;  Henslow,  Rev.  Prof. 
G.,  testimonial  to,  413  ;  Herbertia 
pulchella,    "  dropper "    bulbs    of, 
308,   337;    Hippeastrum,    hybrid, 
337 ;  Iris  and  fungi,  247  ;  Jasminum 
officinale,    fruit    of,    454;     LUac, 
leaf-miner  in,  175  ;  Lucombe  Oak, 
the,  374 ;  Lychnis  with  grubs,  247  ; 
Lygus    pabulinus,    a    plant  bug, 
308;    Maize  seedlings,  twin,  337; 
Melilot  and  Foxglove,  number  of 
seeds  of,  135  ;  Melon,  a  Cucumber- 
like, 134;  Mignonette  attacked  by 
eelworms,     373  ;      diseased,     413 ; 
Nepenthes,  two-fold,  176;  Nepeta 
glechoma,     galls     on,    413;    Ne- 
rines,     hybrid,     337 ;      N.     sarni- 
ensis     from     Japan,     308 ;    Nut- 
mite,  the,  211 ;  Oak,  diseased,  211 ; 
Oats,    malformed,    247 ;   Oranges 
attacked     by     scale,     454 ;      Or  - 
chid  -  leaves,  spots  on,  211 ;  Palm- 
scale,    373 ;     Peach    rot    disease, 
247 ;   Pear-midge,   the   29 ;  Pears, 
crossed    and    self-fertilised,   337  ; 
spotted,     413 :      Photographs     of 
wood  sections  taken  without  light, 
308;  Pitcher-leaf  of  Pelargonium, 
176  ;     Plantains    with    foliaceous 
bracts,  1 3 1 ;  Plant-bugs,  to  destroy, 
308  ;  Pleiotaxy  of  Carnations,  211 ; 
Pollination    of    Apple    and    Pear 
blossom,  247 ;  Poplar  with   galls, 
the   Aspen,  100 ;   Potentillas  dis- 
eased,  175 ;   Prunella  vulgaris  on 
lawns,  454 ;  Puccinia  gentiame,  373 ; 
Rhizoctinia   violaeea,    373 ;   Rho- 
desia,   plants    from,    454 ;    Ribes 
pinetorum,   176 ;    Rock-garden   in 
October,  a,  401  ;  Root  fungus  in 
orchards,  28  :    Roots  attacked  by 
various    pests,    373;     Eose  -  leaf 
"black    blotch."    29;    Scutellaria 
baikalensis,  176 ;  Solanum  guate- 
malense    fruiting,  100;   Tomatos, 
diseased,  28 ;  Trichosanthes,  ten- 
drils of,  308 ;  Uredo  rubigo  vera, 
176 ;     Ustilago    hypodytes,    374 ; 
Watsonia      with      aerial     corms, 
134;     West    Indian    fruits,   454; 
West  Indian  vegetable  products, 
28  ;  Xylaria  hypoxylon  on  a  Plum- 
stump,  454 

ScUlas,  some  new,  106 
Seaweed  as  manure,  393 
Seden,  John,  retirement  of,  464 
Sedum   spectabile    atro-purpureum, 

207 
Seed -crops,   forecast    of    the,    102, 

131 
Segrez  Arboretum,  the,  161 
Semeleandrogyna,  245 


Senecio    clivorum,  209 ;     S.  macro- 

phyllus,  22 
Shaud,  presentation  to   Mr.   J.  G., 

448 
Shanghai,  a  florist's  business  at,  158 
Shed,  how  to  make  a  lock-up  tool, 

331 
Sherfleld  Manor,  235 
Shipley  Hall,  Beech-trees  at,  451 
Shirley  Park,  Croydon,  330 
Shows,  judging  by  points  at,  152, 174 
Shrewsbury  Show,  the   fire   at  the 

late,  44(j 
Singapore  Botanic  Gardens,  Palms 

in,  383 
Sinningia  Eegina,  201,  243 
Sidalcea  "Eosy  Gem,"  152 
Smith,      E.      D.       (Chrysanthemum 

Manual),  200 
Snowdrop,  a  yellow,  208 

Societies  : — Aberdeen  Eoyal  Hort. 
158,  (annual  meeting)  395  ;  Aber- 
deen Chrysanth.,  377  ;  Aberyst- 
withChrys.,378;  AbingerandDist. 
Gardeners,  378 ;  Alnwick  Hort., 
212 ;  Aitrinoham  and  Dist.  Gar- 
deners, 310;  Ascot  Chrys.,  357; 
Banbury  Chrys.,  378  ;  Barnsley 
Chrys.,  376  ;  Basingstoke  Hort., 
101  ;  Bath  Floral  Fete,  211 ; 
Bath  Gardeners',  455  ;  Bat- 
tersea  Chrys.,  341  ;  Beckf nham 
Hort.,  309,  415;  Binfield  and 
Dist.,  310 ;  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Counties  Chrys.,  341,  434 ; 
Bishop's  Stortford  Hort.,  135; 
Blythe  Hort.,  176  ;  Boston  Hort., 
lOO ;  Bradford  Chrys.,  359 ;  Brigh- 
ton and  Sussex  Hort.,  176,327,338 ; 
Bristol  and  Dist.  Gardeners,  178, 
309;  Bristol  Chrys.,  375;  British 
Pteridological.  118;  BurtonChrys., 
378 ;  Cambridge  Chrys..  340  ;  Can- 
terbury Chrys.,  378;  Cardiff  and 
County  Hort.,  101 ;  Cardiff  and 
Dist.  Chrys.,  340;  Cardiff  Gar- 
deners', 131,  279,309;  Chelmsford 
Gardeners',  435 ;  Cheltenham 
Chrys.,  339  ;  Chester  Paxton,  375, 
467 ;  Claeton  Hort.,  378  ;  Colchester 
Chrys.,  359;  Cork  Agric,  308; 
Crawley  and  Dist.,  309,  378,  396; 
Croydon  and  Dist.  Gardeners', 
158,  178,  213,  247,  309,  342,  378, 
435 ;  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners', 
66,  158,  309,  378,  395,  435; 
Doncaster  and  Dist.  Hort.,  213 ; 
Dorchester  Gardeners',  342  ;  Dul- 
wich  Chrys.,  341,342;  Dumfries- 
shire and  Galloway  Hort.,  178, 
357  ;  Dundee  Hort.,  119  ;  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
Hort.,  100  ;  Diisseldorf  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  151,  194, 
212,  225,  237,  308  ;  Dutch 
Hort.  and  Bot.,  47,  156,  274; 
Ealing  Hort.,  47 ;  Eastbourne 
Hort.,  157  ;  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade 
Assistants,  15G ;  Egham  and  Dist. 
Gardeners,  310,342, 378, 435 ;  Ems- 
coteHort.,212 ;  English  Arboricul- 
tural,  io,  60,  157,  177  ;  Epping 
Fungus  Foray,  308  ;  Felling  Hort., 
157;  Gardeners'  Debating,  247, 
263, 279, 309, 342, 395, 415, 435, 455 ; 
Gloucester  Chrys.,  359;  Glouces- 
ter Rose,  66;  Handsworth  Hort., 
100 ;  Hanley  Hort.,  32  ;  Headley 
Gardeners',  279,  455;  Hereford 
Fruit  and  Chrys.,  339 ;  Hereford 
Hort.,  247 ;  Hort.  Club,  24, 101, 262, 
336,  358  ;  Hunts.  Hort.,  100 ;  Isle 
of  Wight  Hort.,  415:  Kingston 
and  Surbiton  Chrys.,  357  ;  Kings- 
ton Gardeners',  139,  279,  309,  342, 
378  ;  Knighton  Hort.,  309  ;  Leeds 
Paxton,  231,  395;  Leicester  Abbey 
Park  Show,  101 ;  Linnean,  304, 336, 
370,374,407;  Liverpool  Chrys.,  375; 
Liverpool  Hort.,  342,  415 ;  Longton 
Dahlia,  231 ;  London  Dahba 
Union,  231 ;  Loughborough  Chrys., 
356 ;    Loughborough    Gardeners', 
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G6,  279,  294,  309;  Lutterworth 
Gooseberry,  150;  Maidstone  Rose, 
47  ;  Manchester  Royal  Botanical 
and  Hort.,  G6,  247,  310,  377;  Man- 
chester and  North  of  England 
Orchid,  157,  212,  294,  327,  371, 
434 ;  Manchester  Hort.,  247,  310  ; 
Margate  Chrys.,  358 ;  Midland 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  82,  119, 
427;  Midland  Daffodil,  189; 
Midland  Reafforestation,  447 ; 
National  Amateur  Grardeners' 
(annual  dinner),  429 ;  National 
Auricula  and  Primula,  427 
(annual  meeting),  455;  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  (annual 
meeting), 455, 4(>7;  National  Chrys., 
231,  203,  .309;  National  Chrys. 
(annual  dinner),  377,  414 ;  market 
exhibition,  435  ;  National  Dahlia, 
193,  414  (annual  meeting),  454  ; 
National  Potato,  (50,  225,  272, 
300,  351,  (annual  meeting) 
434 ;  National  Rose,  29,  40, 
00,  231,  351,  381,  407,  434; 
National  Sweet  Pea,  407, 
435  ;  Newbixry  Hort.,  118, 
Newmarket  Hort. ,  06 ;  North 
Peckham  Amateur  Chrys.,  60, 359 ; 
Portsmouth  Hort.,  06 ;  Potters 
Bar  Hort.,  100;  Prudhoe  and 
West  Wylam  Hort.,  158  ;  Putney 
and  Diet.  Chrys.,  358,  414; 
Reading  and  Dist.  Gardeners,  48, 
178,  203,  309,  342,  378;  Reading 
Hort.,  177,  415  ;  Redhill,  Reigate. 
and  Dist.  Gardeners',  178.  231,  279. 
309,  342,  396,  435  ;  Reigate  Chrys., 
378  ;  Richmond  Hort.,  15 ;  Royal 
Botanic,  32,  279,  312;  Royal 
Caledonian  Hort.,  213,  446  ;  Royal 
Hort,,  10,  13,  28,  42,  117,  134,  155, 
172,  190,  211,  225,  272,291,  304, 
322,  336,  337,  354,  394,  407,  432  ; 
Holland  House  Show.  40  : 
Opening  New  Hall,  80 ;  Scottish 
Hort.,  101.  119,  273,  376;  Scottish 
Pansy  and  Viola,  10,  66,  150 ; 
Sheffield  Chrys.,  359  ;  Sheffield 
Hort.,  156;  Shropshire  Hort., 
135  ;  Smithfield  Club,  409  ; 
Socioto  Prani;aise  d'Hort.  de 
Londres,  40,  101  ;  SociL'te  Nation- 
ale  d'Hort.  de  France  (autumn 
exhibition), 352, 440;  Southampton 
Hort.,  47, 83 ;  Southampton  Chrys., 
339  ;  Southend-on-Sea Chrys.,  307 ; 
StansteadFlowerShow,119;  Taun- 
ton Deane  Hort.,  135  ;  Trowbridge 
Hort.,  157,  337:  Torquay  Dist. 
Gardeners',  340;  Ulster  Hort.,  357  ; 
United  Hort.  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent, 66,  294,  350 ;  Wanstead  and 
Leytonstone  Hort.,  48 ;  Warley 
Cottage  Show,  212;  West  of 
England  Chrys..  338;  Weybridge 


Chrys.,  340 ;  Winchester  Chrys., 
374 ;  Windsor  Chrys.,  341 ; 
Wolverhampton  Floral  P'ete,  48 ; 
York  Chrys.,  375 

Soils  and  manures  for  special  crops, 

04,  88,  146,  243,  420 
Solanum   Commersoni,   463 ;     S.    in- 

tegrifolium,  371 ;  S.  species,  209 
Sophro-Leelia  x  Iteta  Orpetiana,  106 
Sophora  viciifolia,  3 
South    Africa,   emigration    to,   116, 

228,  412 
Species?  what  are,  206 
Sphierotheca  mail,  aseospores  of,  349 
Spira>a  Billardi,  40O  ;  S.  lobata,  413, 

431 
Spruce,  Pineapple  gall  of  the,  389 
Sugar-cane  diseases.  61 
Sugar-canes,  manuring  of,  58,  62 
Stapelia     revoluta,     a     remarkable 

flower  of,  206 
Statice  arborescens,  419 
Statices  for  market  purposes,  182 
St.  Louis  Exhibition,  the,  5, 142, 164, 

185,  202,  305.  321 ;  awards  at,  337, 

429 
Stocks  for  grafting  Apples,  430 
Stock-taking,  41,   131,  207,  273,  336, 

428 
Storing  Potatos,  experiments  in,  400 
St.  Petersburg,  botanical  collection 

at,  447 
Strawberries;    "Elton   Pine,"   110; 

"  The  Alake,"  61  j  "  The  Latest," 

98 
Strawberries  for  dry  seasons,  64 ;  in 

1904,  12S  ;  the  market  culture  of, 

42  ;  raising  seedling,  64 
Strawberry,    defective   cropping   of 

the  Hautbois,  85 
Strawberry-mould  disease,  the,  35 
Stroptocarpus,     225 ;      with     erect 

flowers,  243 
Styan,Kate  E.  {Uses  and  Wonders  of 

Plant  Hairs),  113 
Swauley  Horticultural   College,  40, 

90 
Sweet  Pea  "  Gladys  Unwin,"  371 


Tasting,  experiments  in.  409 
Telegraph  poles,  the  supply  of,  241 
Temperate-house  at  Kew.  55 
Tenant's  injury  to  garden  trees,  a, 

429 
Thalictrxim  anemonoides,  13 ;  T.  De- 

lavayi,  52 
Thibet,  botanical  explorers  in,  151 
Timber,  the  improvement  and  pre- 
servation of,  430 


Tinned  vegetables,  danger  of,  378 

Tints,  autumn,  320 

Tittenhurst,  Sunningdale,  283 

Tomato  Comet,  220 ;  T.  "  Reverend 
Laycock,"  198 

Tomatos,  soils  and  manures  for,  2i3  ; 
at  Reading,  a  trial  of.  91 ;  fertili- 
sation of,  412;  to  preserve,  100 

Tonquin-bean,  the,  444 

Tool-shed,  how  to  make  a  lock-up, 
.331 

Tortworth  Court,  the  gardens  at,  77 

Townsend,  F.  (flora  of  Haynpshire), 
305 

Towns,  suitable  trees  for,  58 

Transvaal,  climate  of  the,  90  ;  flora 
of  the,  02 ;  horticulture  in  the, 
242 ;  Roses  in  the,  62 ;  Horti- 
cultural Society  established,  242 

Tree-butt  blasting,  experiments  in, 
371,  390,  412 

Tree-planting  and  the  unemployed, 
274 

Tree-trunks,  artificial,  447 

Trees  and  shrubs,  109,  267,  310,  400 

Trees,  deciduous,  109;  suitable  for 
towns,  58 

Tring  Park,  winter  flowers  at;  397 

Trochetia  Bhicklnu-niana,  1 12 

Tulasi,  the  Indian,  18 

Tulip  •'  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,"  305 

Tulips,  when  to  lift,  12 

Tumours,  vegetable,  84 

Turnips,  Sutton's  Snowball,  34 


U 

Uganda,  plants  suitable  for,  380 


Vallota,  a  white,  150,  172,  209  ;  V. 

purpurea,  189 
VaniUa  cultivation,  139 
Variation  in  plants,  371 
Vegetables,  34,  05,  87,  107,  262,  269. 

285,440;  the  danger  of  tinned,  378 
"Vegetation  in  London,  10 
Venezuela,  in  the  wilds  of,  197 
Verbena,  revival  of  the,  112 
Viburnum  tomentosum,  234 
Victoria  Medal  of  Horticulture,  the. 

407 
Vilmorin  Memorial,  the,  113,  337 
Vine,  the  Hampton  Court,  430 
Violet  -  leaves    attacked    with    As- 

cochyta  viola-,  328 
Violets,  soil  and  manures  for,  64 


W 

Walks,  eradicating  weeds  on  gar- 
den, 393 ;  the  hoeing  of  garden, 
290 

Wales,  afforestation  in,  207  ;  beauty 
of  the  scenery  in,  41 

Wallace,  Robert  {Eleanor  Ormerod^ 
LL.D.,  Economic  Entomologist),  QS 

Walls,  plants  suitable  for  sandstone, 

,    436 

Walnuts,  how  to  pickle,  68 

Ward,  H.  Marshall  {Handbook  of 
Fore.it  Botany  for  the  Woodlands 
and  Laboratory),  200 

Wasp  stings,  a  simple  remedy  for, 
189 

Watts,  Francis  {Nature  Teaching), 
366 

Weather,  the,  77,  412 

Webster,  A.  D.  {Practical  Forestry), 

Weeds  on  garden  paths,  eradicating, 
322,  353 

West  Indies,  agricultural  industries 
of  the,  24 ;  arbor-day  in  the, 
440.;  report  of  the  Cotton 
cultivation  in  the,  61  ;  wind- 
breaks in  the,  270 

West  Surrey  Garden,  note  from  a, 
244 

Westwiok  Hall,  hardy  plants  at,  421 

Wheat-growing  in  Canada,  10 

Wildeman,  M.  do  {The  Congo  Flora), 
133 

Willis,  J.  C.  {Manital  and  Dictionary 
of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns), 
63 

Windsor,  the  Royal  Gardens  at,  197 

Wisley,  the  gardens  at,  200 

Wisley,  trials  at,  for  1904,  5,  113 

Witches'  Brooms,  77 

Withnell  Fold,  near  Chorley,  459 

Woodcock,  Rev.  G.  H.  {How  to  make 
Notes  for  a  Rock-soil  Flora),  112 

Wood,  ripened,  413 

Woodlands,  the  taxation  of,  389 

Worms  in  bowling-green,  196 

Wrotham  Park,  fruit  at,  259 

Wye  Agricultural  College,  305 


-Yucca  gloriosa  flowering,  96  ;  Y.  re- 
cur va,  127 

Yuccas,  hybrid,  .at  Vomero,  Italy, 
316 


ZiNGiBERACE^,  a  monograph  of  the 
Order,  304 

Zoological  Gardens,  flower  garden- 
ing at  the,  220 

Zygo-Colax  wiganianus  superbus, 
07 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


.aiscuLus  (Pavia)  indica,  a  Large  Specimen  or  (September  17) 
Anqr/Ecom  infundibulabe  (August  20) 

Arnold  Arboretum,  view  of  the  Bussey  Brook  in  the  (December  24) 
Basing  Park,  Alton,  View  in  the  Gardens  at  (July  16) 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine   in   the  Gardens  at  Leyswood,  Groom- 
bridge  (November  19) 
Belfast  Botanic  Gardens,  Views  in  the  Fernery  at  (December  17) 
.  Bouoainvillea  "Maude  Chettleburgh "  (November  12) 
BowKERiA  triphylla,  A  SouTH  AFRICAN  Hardy  Shrub  (December  10) 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  at  Shanghai,  View  of  a  (November  5) 
El^ocarpus  cyaneus.  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Foliage  of  (October  15) 
Gloriosa  grandiflora  (Leopoldi)  (September  10) 
Helicophtllum  Alberti  (October  29.)  . 


Highbury,  Birmingham,  Part  of  a  Recently  -  formed  Rock-garden- 
AT  (November  26)  ;  View  op  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Residence  at,  from 
the  Pleasure  qbounds  (December  3) 

Horticultural.  Hall,  OPEsma  Ceremony  by  H.M.  the  King  at  the 
(July  30)  ,„     ,    „,, 

JaCABANDA    MIlffOSSFOLIA,    A    PoBTION  OF  THE    INFLORESCENCE  OF  (bept.  ^i) 

Lawrence,  Sir  Tbevob,  Babt.,  Portrait  of  (July  30) 

LONICEBA    TBAGOPHYLLA,    InFLOEBSCENCE   OP  (AugUSt  27) 

Meconopsis  integbifolia.  Flowers  of  (October  1) 

MiNLET  Manor,  Hampshire,  View  in- the  Gardens  at  (July  2) 

Rose  "  Blaieii  No.  2"  (July  9) 

Trochetia  Blackburniana,  Flowers  and  Foliage  of  (August  J. S) 

Withnell  Fold,nbaeChoelet.,ViewoptheObnamental  Pond  at  (Dec. .«; 


{For  General  Jllusirations  see  next  page.) 
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LIST      OF      ILLUSTBATIONS. 


^oiDiDM      punctatum      (Anemone 

disease),  4 
Ai'rides  ciispum,  134 
Aloe    nataltnsis    flowering    in    the 

town  garJtns,  Durban,  Natal,  347 
Aloe   striata,   a  flowering   plant  of, 

423  ;  A.  suprala'vis  in  the  gardens 

at  La  Mortola,  4o8 
Amaryllis    Belladonna    growing    at 

Kew,  454 
Apple    a£fected  with    "Bitter-rot," 

i!49 
Apple  produced  from  the  trunk  of 

the  tree,  185;  shoot  affected  with 

mildew  (Sphserotheca  mail),  319 
Apples,      Blenheim      Pippin,      318 ; 

Bramley's    Seedling,    302;    Cox's 

Orange      Pippin,      314;       Dume- 

low's      Seeilmg,      303;      Boklin- 

ville  Seedling,  301  :   Irish  Peach, 

319;    King   of   the    Pippins,  314; 

Lane's      Prince      Albert,      299 ; 

Lord     Sutfield,     300  ;      Kev.     W. 

Wilk?,      253;      Ribston      Pippin, 

317 ;    Stirling   Castle,   a  tree  of, 

at   Bodeuhaiu,     Leominster,   258; 

Warner's   King,   300 ;    Worcester 

Pearmain,  316 
Arnold  Arboretum,  a  yiew  in   the, 

443 
Arundel      Hou=e,      Dumfries,     the 

greenhouse  at,  107 
Asb,  abnormal  phyllotaxis  of,  133 
Asparagus   medtoloides   myrtifolia, 

323 
Astilbe,  a  rose-coloured  hybrid,  143 
Averrhoa  Carambola,  fruits  of,  427 


B 


Beech-tkee  at  Shipley  Hall,  451 

Begonia,  a  good  example  of  a  tuber- 
ous-rooting, 167;  B.  Margaret 
GwilUm,90 

Begonias,  a  house  of,  213 

Bitcer-rot  canker  from  living  Apple- 
tree,  249 

Bolrytis  cinerea,  a  Strawberry 
disease,  35 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  "Cannell's 
variety,"  383 

Bulbophyllum  Hamelini,  124;  B. 
Weddellii,  382 


Caramba  fruits  (Averrhoa  Caram- 
bola), 427 

Carnation  Glow-worm,  94;  C. 
King  Solomon,  78  ;  C.  Lady 
Carrington,  94;  C.  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow, 79 

Gastanopsis  chrysophylla,  145 

C^anotbus  rigidus  flowering  at  Llan- 
dudno, 30 

Cells,  showing  mycoplasm  of  a  rust- 
fungus,  403 

Ceniio.-toma  laburnella,  leaves 
attacked  by,  260 

Caauiberlain's,  lit.  Hon.  Joseph, 
views  in  the  garden,  361,  363 

•  'herry,  a  large  specimen  of  the 
wil.l,  03 

"^hristmiis  Rose,  the,  449 

C  jcoa-plant,  flowers  and  fruit  of  the, 
429 

Coleophora  Laricella.the  Larch  leaf- 
miner,  181 

(iolorado  variety  of  Douglas  Fir,  53 

Coryanthes  speciosa,  106 

''otoneaster  angustifolia,  441 

Cjuncil-room  in  the  new  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  the,  ^9 

Crab  "Frtttingham's  Victoria,"  252 ; 
C.  "  Veitch's  Scarlet,"  252 


Crambe  orientalis  flowering  in  Kew 

Gardens,  2il 
Cymbidium  x  Eolfei  superbum,  399 
Cypripedium   Fred.  K.  Sander,  307  ; 

C.  Harrisianum,  a  two-fold  flower 

of,   411;    C.    insigne,    "Oddity," 

444 
Cytisus     Adami,     flowering    sprays 

of,     219;      in     the     nursery     of 

Messrs.  Penuick   &  Co.,   218  ;    C. 

purpureus,  flowering  spray  of,  217  : 

C.  p.,  a  leaf  of,  218 


Dahlia  Ediua,  209 ;  D.  J.  B.  Riding, 

227 
Dean,  Alexander,  portrait  of,  343 
Delphinium,  an  abnormal  flower  of, 

56 
Dendrobium  bellatulum,  114 
Deutzia  scabra,  244 
Douglas  Fir,  Colorado  variety  of,  53 
Drill   Hall,  a  view  of  an   exhibition 

in  the,  62 
Dutch  garden  at  Highbury,  the,  361 


EcHiNOCEREus  acifer,  245 

Elm,  decayed,  with  new  growth,  109 


Fendleba  rupioola,  a  flowering  spray 

of,  410 
Flower  -  bed       representing      the 

Japanese  flag,  a,  199 
Flowers  at  Llandudno  in  November, 

464 
Porsythia  europffia,  123 
PoXiilove,  an  abnormal  flower  of,  208 
Fruit  gatherer,  a  new,  208 
Fruits,  a  collection  of  tropical,  426 
Furcra>a  longseva,  45 


Garcinia  Mangostana  (the  mangos- 
teen),  fruits  of,  428 

Geantree,  a  large  specimen  of  the. 
63 

Gladiolus  primulinus,  191 

Glaucium  flavum  var.  tricolor,  115 

Glceosporium  fruetigenum,  249  ;  G. 
ascus,  and  sporidia  of,  250 

Gourds,  a  pergola  of,  193 

Gracilaria  syringella,  265 

Grape  Buckland  Sweetwater,  220 ; 
G.  "  Cornichon  Blanc, "  251 

Grapes,  prize  exhibit  of,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 226 


H 


Hall,  the  new  Horticultural, 
Council  room  in  the.  99 ;  ground 
plan,  p.  iii.,  Supp.,  July  30  ;  in- 
terior of  the  main  hall,  p.  ii. 
Supp ,  July  30  ;  portrait  of  the 
architect,  p.  iv.,  Supp.,  July  30  ; 
view  from  the  porch.  69:  view  of 
the  exterior,  p.  i.,  Supp.,  July  30 

Helleborus  niger  angustifolius.  449 

Highbury,  near  Birmingham,  a 
group  of  Hippeastrums  at,  391: 
a  portion  of  the  lake  at,  363 ; 
the  Dutch  garden  at,  361 

Hi^h  Tree?,  Redhill,  view  of  the 
house  and  gardens  at.  86 

Hippeastrums  at  Highbury,  a  group 
of,  391 

Hole.  Dean,  portraits  of  the  late, 
170,  171 

Holly-tree  partly  denuded  of  bark 
11 

Huernia  oculata,  132 


I 


Iris  gracilipes,  1  ;  I.  Saari,  147 ; 
I.  Sofarana  variety  magnifica,  102, 
103  ;  I.  Sprengeri,  50 


Japanese   flag,   a   flower-bed   repre- 
senting the,  199 
Japanese  "Thank-offering,"  125 


K 


Kew.'view  in  the  temperature  house 
at,  55 


Laburnum  inflorescence,  218 ;  La- 
burnum leaf,  211  ;  Laburnum  leaf- 
miner,  205 

Lffilia  prsestans  with  deep  slaty-blue 
coloured  lip,  354 

Larch  coleophora  or  leaf-miner,  ISl 

Larch  -  wood,  a  section  of,  photo- 
graphed in  darkness,  370 

Laurelia  aromatica,  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit  of,  401 

Libocedrus  decurrens  in  the  gardens 
at  Tittenhurst,  284 

Lilac  leaf-miner  moth,  the,  205 

Lilium  philippinense,  211 

Llaadudno,  flowers  at,  461 

Llewelyn  Cup  awarded  by  the 
National  Potato  Society,  278 

Larch-shoot  damaged  by  the  Larch 
Coleophora,  181 

Littonia  modesta,  183 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  35 


M 

Maonolia  conspicua  flowering  at  La 
Fantaisie,  Jersey,  59 

Mammee  Apple,  the,  405 

Manettia  indata,  3S1 

Mangosteen  fruits  (Garcinia  Man- 
gostana), 428 

Meconopsis  integrifolia  showing 
habit  of  growth,  240 ;  M.  punicea, 
289 

Melianthus  major  flowering  at 
Donaghadee,  142 

Mildew,  Apple-shoot  with,  319 

Mycoplasm  of  a  rust-fungus  in  cells 
of  Wheat.  403 


N 


Nerine  Bowdeni,  a  new  species  from 
South  Africa,-  365 


ODONToaLossuM  crispum  "  Boltoni," 
34 


Pears,  "  Belle  Julie,"  256 ;  Bergamot 
Esperen,  438 :  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  261  ;  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
438;  Beurre  d' Anjou,  439;  Duch- 
esse  de  Bordeaux,  437;  Beurre 
Easter,  260;  B.  Hardy,  259; 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  257 ;  Sou- 
venir du  Congres,  p.  iii.,  Supp., 
October  8 

Peas,  culinary,  growing  in  Sturford 
Mead  gardens,  87 

Pelargoniums,  a  pyramid  of,  413 

Photographs  produced  by  wood- 
sections  in  the  dark,  370 

Piuus  leiophylla,  175 ;  P.  Nelsoui, 
122 

Potato  King  Edward  VII.,  276;  P. 
"Maxim,"  part  of  a  crop  of  the. 


291 ;  P.  Northern  Star.  276,  a 
hedge  of,  369,  produce  of,  269  ; 
P.  "  Peckover."  290  ;  P.  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  277 
Puceinia  glumarum  in  cells  of  the 
Wheat,  mycoplasm  of,  403 ;  P. 
pruni  with  three  forms  of  spores, 
418 


Rock  garden  formed  on  the  site  of 
a  rubbish-bank,  421 

Rose  exhibit  at  the  Massachusetts 
show,  28  ;  garden  at  King's  Wal- 
denbury,  as  seen  from  the  church 
roof,  27 ;  R.  Lady  Gay,  29 ;  R.  La 
France,  19  ;  E.  moschata  at  Arun- 
del Castle,  152,  153;  E.  UMoh 
Brunner,  18 


Septoria  rufo-maculans  on  Grape, 
250 

Sehroeder,  portrait  of  Baron  Sir 
Henry,  69 

Scotch  Fir,  photographed  in  dark- 
ness, a  section  of,  370 

Shed,  parts  of  a  lock-up,  332 

Sherfield  Manor,  views  of  the  gardens 
at,  235,  230,  237 

Shirley  Park,  Croydon,  330,  331 

Sinningia  Regina,  201 

Sophora  viciifolia,  3 

Sphisrotheca  mali,  ascigerous  fruit 
of,  349 

Spores,  a  rust  fungus  with  three 
forms  of,  418 

Statice  arborescens  in  Teneriffe, 
419 

St.  Louis  Exhibition,  view  in  the 
old  English  garden  at,  203 

Strawberry  fruit  attacked  with  Bo- 
trytis  cinerea,  35 

Strawberry-pickers  in  a  market- 
garden,  4i! 

Strawberry  "The  Alake,"  01;  S. 
Laxton's  Reward,  20 ;  S.  Royal 
Sovereign,  20;  S.  Trafalgar,  21 

Stubbs,  Mr.  E.  J.,  portrait  of,  p.  iv., 
Supp.,  July  30. 


Temperatk-house,  Kew,  view  in  the, 
55 

Theobroma  Cacao  (Cocoa),  fruit  and 
flowers  of,  429 

Tittenhurst,  a  fine  plant  of  Libo- 
cedrus decurrens  at,  284 ;  flower- 
garden  at,  283,  285,  280 

Tomato  "  The  Reverend  Laycock,*j 
198 

Tomato-trial  at  Reading,  a,  91 

Tool- shed,  parts  of  a  lock-up,  332 

Tropical  fi'uits,  a  collection  of,  426 

Truffle,  the  British,  344 


Vallota  purpurea  alba,  150 
Verbascum     simplex,    flowers     and 

foliage  of,  2 
Viburnum  tomentosum,  234 


W 

WiTHNELL  Fold,  Lancashire,  the 
Palm-house  at,  460  ;  the  residence 
at,  459 


Yucca   recurva  flowering    in    Ken- 
nington  Park,  127 
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of  the  species  in  Europe ;  Helichrysum 
Volkensii,  which  I  tried  unsuccessfully  in 
the  open  in  South  Devon;  and  a  splendid 
plant  of  H.  Gulielmi  var.,5feet  in  height 
and  2  feet  6  inches  through,  with  glistening 
white  flowers.  This,  Mr.  Gumbleton  thinks, 
is  a  distinct  species  (it  is  certainly  quite 
unlike  the  type),  or  that  if  it  is  held  to  be  a 
variety,  it  should  be  named  Meyeri,  after 
the  introducer,  Herr  Leopold  IMeyer. 


finest  of  the  hyliriil  Ga/anias.  Campanula 
Yidalii  (which  flowered  well  with  me  in 
South  Devon  in  the  open,  ride  illustration 
Gfirdrncrx'  Clirnnide.  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  o.SO),  Calla 
Elliotiana,  species  of  shrubby  Clematis,  new 
Salvias,  the  best  Pentstemons,  all  the  named 
varieties  of  Montbretia  and  species  of  Heme- 
rocallis,  embracing  the  four  fine  hybrids  of 
Herr  Sprenger,  fully  described  in  (lardenera 
Chronicle,     August    ]o,     1903 ;    I'arthenope 
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NOTES  FROM  COUNTY  CORK. 

bel(;rovI':. 

Dl'KIXG  a  few  days'  visit  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Ireland,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting  three  most  interesting  gar- 
<dens — namely,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton's,  at 
Belgrove ;  Lord  Barrymore's,  at  Fota;  and 
^Ir.  K.  H.  Beamish's,  at  Ashbourne. 
■Of  the  two  first  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
jiarticulars,  which  will,  however,  by  no 
means  be  exhaustive,  as  in  an  article  of 
limited  length  many  rare  and  valuable 
subjects  must  necessarily  be  omitted.  The 
yirst  garden  is  familiar,  by  repute  at  least, 
■to  every  reader  of  the  Horticultural  Press, 
^'cr  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  for  many  years  made 
a  speciality  of  testing  new  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants,  and,  his  predilection  being  well 
inown  to  the  leading  nurserymen  both  at 
iiome  and  abroad,  rarities  generally  find 
4heii  earliest  sanctuary  in  the  British  Isles 
'in  his  grounds,  where  many  of  the  new 
•introductions  have  flowered  for  the  first 
time.  Belgrove  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
slope  running  down  to  one  of  the  numerous 
■creeks  of  (^tueenstown  Harbour,  and  is  rich 
in  fine  trees,  which  render  the  spot  an  ideal 
.sylvan  retreat. 

In  the  conservatory  I  saw,  amongst  many 
other  rare  things,  the  new  Sophora  viciifolia 
^ig.  3,  p.  3),  closely  allied  to  S.  Aloorcroftiana, 
:froni  the  Himalayas,  said  to  be  hardy,  a 
«hrub  bearing  bluish-white  Pea-like  flowers; 
Verbascum  simplex,  of  shrubby  habit,  also 
new,  throwing  up  three  flower-spikes  4  feet 
in  height  (fig.  2,  p.  2);  Calandrinia  Howelli, 
Arctotis  decurrens,  said  to  be  the  only  plant 


Fig.  1.— ikis  gr.icilipes  (ja'pan):  flower  lilac,  falls  with 
a  yellow  crest. 

(From  Mr.  Gumbleton's  G.irdcn.) 


In  the  level  garden  stretching  from  the 
house  many  beds  are  cut  on  the  lawn,  while 
on  one  side  is  a  wide,  wall-backed  border. 
Several  of  the  beds  are  devoted  to  the  best 
hybrids  of  different  families  of  plants  ;  thus, 
one  was  filled  with  all  the  latest  Heucheras, 
of  which  H.  Pluie  de  Feu  was  especially 
bright :  another  bed  contained  the  best 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  to- 
gether with  the  new  Shasta  Daisies,  named 
Alaska,  California,  and  \\'estralia,  just 
sent    out ;    another    was    filled    with    the 


P.aroni,  P.  ochroleuca,  and  P.  :>[uelleri,  each 
occupied  separate  beds,  thus  affording  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the 
different  varieties  or  species  at  close 
quarters.  Several  of  the  beds  were  edged 
with  the  double  white  Colchicum,  still  a 
rare  and  expensive  bulb:  Achillea  lingulata 
var.  Buglossi  was  also  in  the  border. 

Other  noteworthy  plants  in  this  garden 
were  the  double  yellow  and  orange  Mecon- 
opsis  cambrica,  Aconitum  volubile,  Poten- 
tilla  argyrophylla,  Ehazya    orientalis  with 
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blue  flowers,  Incarvillea  grandiflora  and  the 
still  newer  1.  compacta,  Anchusa  Barrcllieri 
variegata,  Mertensia  elongata,  Cimicifuga 
dahurica,  the  new  shrub  Crossosoma  califor- 
nicum,  Alfredia  cernua,  Erysimum  brachy- 
carpum,  a  fine  specimen  of  Campanula 
versicolor,  Centaurea  tauromenitana,  Seneeio 
rotundifolia,  a  healthy  bush  of  Olearia  in- 
signis  just  coming  into  bloom,  Lobelia 
rhyncopetala,  one  of  the  Tree-Lobelias  from 
Ivforth  America,  fully  described  and  figured 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  29,  1901,  p.  418; 
the  pretty  little  Iris  gracilipes  (fig.  1,  p.  1), 
a  fine  bush  of  Lavatera  assurgentifolia,  Cam- 
panula michauxoides  5  feet  high,  a  yellow 
Eremurus  from  Beluchistan,  which  has  been 
identified  as  E.  Bungei  var.  priecox ;  new 
species  of  Verbascum,  including  V.  densi- 
floruni,  a  fine  orange,  and  V.  Wiedemanni 
with  large  purplish  flowers ;  while  trained 
against  the  wall,  which  was  prettily  enamelled 
with  Erinus  alpinus  and  its  white  and 
pink  forms,  was  a  fine  plant  of  Crino- 
dendron  Hookeri  (Tricuspidaria  dependens), 
rich  crimson  with  countless  blossoms,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  large  clump  of  the 
striking  Anemone  Fannini  from  South 
Africa,  with  giant  leaves  and  great  white 
flowers  over  4  inches  across.  In  a  corner 
of  this  garden,  against  the  wall,  was  a  large 
shrub  of  the  South  African  Freylinia  ces- 
troides,  about  8  feet  in  height,  which, 
however,  has  never  flowered. 

In  the  greenhouses  was  a  fine  collection 
of  the  best  tuberous  Begonias,  and  I  was 
shown  a  plant  of  the  new  Pfconia  lutea. 
Disa  grandiflora  was  present  in  quantity, 
and  was  particularly  well  grown ;  and 
amongst  other  plants  I  noticed  Ipomaea 
leptophylla,  a  bush  Convolvulus,  which- 
forms  huge  tubers  sometimes  weighing  as 
much  as  100  lb.,  and  Psychotria  capensis. 

Of  Water-Lilies  Mr.  Gumbleton  possesses 
a  large  collection,  comprising  all  the  best 
species  and  hybrids.  These  are  grown  in 
brick  tanks  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  splendid  blossoms  are 
close  to  the  eye. 

In  a  trial-bed  near  the  greenhouses  I  saw 
many  new  or  rarely  grown  plants,  a  few  of 
which  were  Anchusa  capensis,  the  herba- 
ceous Sophora  flivescens,  Patrinia  villosa, 
an  orange-flowered  variety  of  Linum  flavum, 
L.  salsoloides,  Seneeio  chrysanthemoides, 
Illicium  Henryi,Stanleya  pinnatifida,  Poten- 
tilla  Salesoviana,  Cacalia  tuberosa,  Coton- 
easter  Fontanesii,  Anaphalis  cinnamomea, 
Adenocarpu3anagyrus,A.  commutatus.  Cam- 
panula laciniata,  and  Vernonia  Sprengeri. 

Ostrowskia  magnificawas  growing  strongly 
and  throwing  up  a  number  of  flower-stems. 
Feijoa  Sellowiana  was  C  feet  in  height  and 
the  same  in  diameter ;  the  fine  Buddleia 
Colvilei,  which  was  the  first  of  its  species 
to  flower  in  the  British  Isles,  was  about  20  by 
20  feet,  and  was  showing  many  bud  clusters  ; 
Carpentcria  californica  was  about  7  feet 
high,  and  had  a  far  more  healthy  appearance 
than  the  majority  of  these  plants  in  the 
South-west;  a  fine  Eueryphia  pinnatifolia 
was  8  feet  in  height,  ■and  close  by  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  rarely  seen  E.  cordata, 
very  distinct  in  its  foliage.  Plagianthus 
Lyalli  was  doing  well,  as  was  the  rare 
Ostryopsis  Davidiana.  There  were  large 
collections  of  the  newer  Mock  Oranges 
(Philadelphus),  Diervillas  or  Weigelas,  and 
Deutzias,  D.  gracilis  eximia  among  the 
last-named  being  very  beautiful. 


On  the  sunny  side  of  a  lofty  wall  bounding 
the  kitchen-garden  many  flowering  shrubs 
and  climbers  were  flourishing.  Habro- 
thamnus  sanguinea  and  others  of  the  same 
genus  were  in  full  flower;  Wistaria  multi- 
juga  was  finer  than  I  have  ever  -seen  it  in 
this  country,  covering  some  30  feet  in  length 
of  the  high  wall  with  thousands  of  its  long 
flower-racemes  fully  2  feet  in  length,  the 
upper  blossoms  of  which  had  just  expanded ; 
this  plant  has  before  now  ripened  seed. 
Close  to  it  was  growing  the  common  W.  si- 
nensis   with    short    but    deeper  -  coloured 
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FlO.   2.— VEUBASCCM  SIMPLEX. 

(From  Mr.  Gumbleton's  Garden.    Sec  p.'l.) 

bloom-racemes,  which  were  more  advanced. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  also  possesses  the  pink- 
flowered  form  of  Wistaria  multijuga  known 
as  rosea,  but  this  plant  has  shown  no  flower 
up  to  the  present.  Of  the  many  Magnolias, 
M.  Watsoni  was  coming  into  bloom,  and  I 
was  shown  a  symmetrical  tree  of  M.  Camp- 
belli  about  25  feet  in  height,  standing  in 
an  isolated  position,  which  last  year  bore 
147  blossoms.  Other  shrubs  and  trees  in- 
cluded a  fine  Juglans  ailanthifolia,  .30  feet  in 
height,  with  very  ornamental  foliage;  an 
immense  shrub  of  Daphniphyllum  glauees- 
cens  about  20  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  probably  the  largest  specimen  in 
the  British  Isles;  Buddleia  asiatica, bearing 


its  white  flowers  freely;  Exochorda  Alberti 
macrantha,  Davidia  involucrata,  Veronica 
Lindsayi,  Hamamelis  mollis,  Olearia  mos- 
chata  and  O.  nuniiiiularifolia,  among  many 
others  of  the  race  ;  the  bush  Lonicera  Mackij 
and  L.  Alberti,  Cladastris  lutea,  Adenocarpus 
decortieans,  and  Coprosma  acerosa  with  pale 
blue  fruits.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  spe- 
cialise in  the  genera  Kniphofia  and  Corta- 
deria  would  gain  an  object-lesson  at  Belgrove, 
for  of  the  former  the  collection  embraces 
considerably  over  forty  species  and  varieties, 
while  of  the  latter  all  the  known  forms  are 
grown. 

The  well  cropped  and  cultivated  kitchen- 
garden  contains,  among  other  things,  Luther 
Burbank's  very  early  or  winter  -  fruiting 
crimson-stalked  Ehubarb.  Under  the  genial 
guidance  of  their  owner  many  other  rare  and 
beautiful  subjects  were  inspected  in  this, 
most  interesting  garden,  of  which  lack  of 
space  prohibits  mention. 

FOTA. 
Fota  Island,  on  which  is  situated  the  Irish 
residence  of  Lord  Barrymore,  is  renowned 
for  its  fine  collection  of  Conifers  and  other 
trees,  many  of  which  are  exceptionally 
handsome  specimens ;  while  flowering 
shrubs,  hardy  Palms,  Bamboos,  and  Tree- 
Ferns  are  also  largely  grown.  A  beautiful 
specimen  of  Pinus  Montezumaj,  35  feet  in 
height,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
Good  examples  of  this  are  very  rare  in 
England,  but  there  are  fine  ones  at  Tregoth- 
nan  and  Menabilly.  Abies  grandis,  from 
California,  was  70  feet  in  height,  and  the 
Japanese  A.  firma,  25  feet.  A  large  example 
of  the  Mexican  Pinus  patula  was  about 
CO  feet  high,  but  lost  several  of  its  branches- 
in  the  gale  of  September  20  last  year.  That 
storm  also  levelled  the  finest  specimen  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  (which  had  a  girth  of 
over  12  feet)  to  the  ground.  The  Mexicao 
Sacred  Fir,  Pinus  religiosa,  is  60  feet  in 
height,  and  a  young  Cladastris  tinctoria  is. 
12  feet  high.  An  unusually  large  specimen 
of  Parottia  persica  had  a  branch-spread  of 
over  30  feet.  This  must  be  a  marvellous, 
sight  when  in  its  autumnal  glory. 

I  noticed  three  bushes  of  Edwardsia  (So- 
phora) grandiflora  standing  in  the  open,  far 
away  from  any  walls.  All  were  covered 
with  buds,  the  earliest  of  which  were  just 
expanding ;  and  on  the  largest,  12  feet  in 
height,  hundreds  of  last  year's  seed-pods 
were  hanging.  A  fine  Embothrium  cocci- 
neum,  25  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in 
diameter,  was  at  its  best,  being  a  blaze  of 
vermilion.  Several  suckers  had  sprung  up 
around  the  tree,  and  these  were  flowering, 
though  not  so  freely.  Cornus  capitata^ 
better  known  as  Benthamia  fragifera,  is 
40  feet  in  height,  with  a  like  branch-spread ; 
Fagus  Cunningham),  40  feet,  and  Tsuga 
Brunoniana  the  same  height.  Magnolia 
Campbelli  is  fully  30  feet  in  height,  but  is 
badly  crowded  by  other  trees ;  and  M.  glauc* 
is  15  feet  in  height.  Here  I  met  with  th^ 
finest  specimen  of  Berberis  nepalensis  I 
have  seen,  12  feet  in  height  and  18  feet 
through.  Citris  trifoliata  in  the  open  is. 
flowering  abundantly,  which  shows  that  a 
wall  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to 
induce  it  to  bloom  in  warm  localities. 

An  exceedingly  large  bush  of  CoUettia 
horrida  in  full  flower  was  almost  20  feet  in 
height  and  as  much  through,  while  C. 
cruciata  was  8  feet  high  and  15  feet  in 
diameter.      The   latter   always    flowers    in 
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November  at  the  mouth  of  the'Datt.'^which 
is  curious,  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  merely 
a  form  of  C.  horrida  that  vpas  in  bloom  in 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  May.  Other  shrubs 
and  trees  that  I  noticed  were  Lomatia  ferru- 
ginea,  vsrith  foliage  very  like  that  of  Grevillea 
robusta;  Aphananthe  aspera,  Davidia  in- 
volucrata,  and  a  small  example  of  the 
Parasol  Fir,  fciadopitys  verticillata. 
Amongst  the  plants  clothing  a  high  wall 
were  Clianthus  puniceus  in  full  flower, 
Asparagus  deflexus  covering  a  space  10  feet 
square,  Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  and 
Coronilla  glauca,  that  had  rooted  into  the 
mortar  beneath  the  coping  from  its  highest 
shoots.  There  were  fine  groups  of  Trachy- 
carpus  Fortunei,  one  isolated  specimen  being 
well  over  20  feet  in  height;  and  I  saw  two 
healthy  plants  of  Phnnix  senegalensis  7  feet 
in  height.    The  Tree  Ferns  are  grown  in  a 


plants  had  been  grown  some  years  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  and  Mr.  Hudson  had  raised  a  few  seedlings 
of  them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  growers 
have  indifferent  success  with  this  beautiful 
Dendrobe,  it  will  be  worth  recording  that  the 
same  plants  have  increased  in  vigour  and  are  now 
making  up  their  strong  new  growths  for  the  next 
flowering  reason.  Mr.  Hudson  thinks  that  the 
plant  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  if  after  flowering  it 
be  ripened  in  a  sunny  situation  near  the  rocf 
glass,  and  prepared  to  winter  in  a  tolerably  cool 
house,  where  it  should  be  kept  comparatively 
dry  until  the  new  growths  begin  in  spring. 
Then  it  should  be  removed  to  a  warm,  sunny 
house,  and  be  kept  moist  until  the  flowering 
commences  again.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
resting  period  in  winter  and  the  growing  seascn 
in  spring  and  summer.  The  large  quantity  of 
Vanda  cierulea,  grown  at  Gunnersbury  House  is 
managed  similarly,  and  the  specimens  are  in  fine 
condition. 


spiked  forms  have  fnrnished  albinos,  and,  as  with 
the  coloured  varieties,  the  white-lipped,  short- 
spiked  are  much  the  better.  A  very  fine  form  of 
CattleyaWaiscewiczii,  some  good  Lielia  teuebrosa, 
Cattleya  Loddigesii,  and  other  showy  Orchids  are 
in  bloom  in  the  same  house.  J.  O'B. 


SOPHORA  VICIIFOLIA. 

The  pretty  Sophora  vioiifolia,  Hance  (fig.  3), 
is  a  somewhat  recent  introduction  from  China, 
where  it  is  rather  widely  spread,  being  found  in 
the  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Szechutn,  and  Hupeh, 
and  at  elevations  varying  from  4,500  to  13,500  ft. 
In  Yunnan,  Mr.  Hancock  says,  it  is  fovmd  in 
"hedges  and  wastes,"  and  is  "one  of  the  com- 
monest spring  shrubs,"  while  Dr.  Henry  speaks 
of  it  as  "  forming  large  heaths  on  barren  soil." 
It  is  a  spinescent  shrub,  compact  and  graceful  in 
habit,  and  usually  grows  to  about  4  feet  in  height. 
It  has  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  2  to  2J  inches  long. 


-.SOl'HORA    VICIIFOLIA:    FLOWKK    BLI'EISII  GREY. 
(From  Mr.  (Jiunblctou's  (iardcu.) 


spot  entirely  surrounded  and  overshadowed 
by  trees,  where  no  summer  sun  can  penetrate. 
There  are  fifteen  examples  of  Dicksonia 
antarctica  ranging  from  7  to 9  feet  in  height ; 
these  are  associated  with  Woodnardia 
radicans,  Lomaria  magellanica,  and  other 
Ferns.  In  the  ornamental  water  all  the 
best  of  the  Water-Lilies  are  grown,  while  on 
the  island  are  splendid  Bamboos  and  giant 
Gunneras.  Arundinaria  Falconeri  was  un- 
fortunately flowering  here,  but  A.  nobilis. 
now  said  to  be  synonymous  with  A.  Falconeri. 
showed  no  sign  of  flower.  .S.  11'.  Fihlnrhcr'. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

DENDEOBIUM  FOEMOSUM  GIGANTEUM. 
At  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  October  11, 
1S98,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Eoth- 
sehild.  Esq,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  was 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine 
group  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum, 
bearing  in  the  aggregate  seven  hundi  >d  large 
white  flowers  with  orange  centres.     Most  of  these 


Odontoglossum  bictonense  splendens. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  form  of  this  variable 
OdontogloEsum,  and  an  improvement  on  the 
variety  figured  under  this  name  in  L'lUustraiion 
Horticole,  is  flowering  in  the  gardens  of  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Esq ,  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton.  It  came  with  some  others  from  Guate- 
mala, and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  the  gardener  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  has  grown  it  into  a  strong 
plant,  which  is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time. 
The  stout,  comparatively  dwarf  inflorescence 
has  a  good  show  of  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  which  are  yellowish,  veiy  closely  barred  with 
chestnut-brown,  the  labellum  being  bright  rose 
colour.  It  is  doubtless  the  best  form  of  the 
species  which  has  yet  flowered,  and  its  flowers 
have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  a  good  0. 
Uro  Skinneri,  which  grows  in  the  same  locality. 
There  are  several  distinct  types  of  the  species, 
the  beauty  of  each  set  varying  probably  according 
to  the  locality  in  Mexico  or  Guatemala  in  which 
they  were  collected.  The  set  with  the  shortest 
flower-spikes,  to  which  the  variety  splendens 
belongs,  has  the  largest  flowers,  and  the  very 
tall-growing  form  has  much  smaller  and  more 
ancular  blooms.     Both  the  tall  and  the   short- 


with  eight  to  eleven  pairs  of  small,  elliptic  or 
obovate  leaflets,  and  lax,  six  to  twelve- flowered 
racemes,  terminating  short  branches.  The 
flowers  are  rather  more  than  J  -  inch  long, 
and  have  a  blue  or  bluish  calyx  (the  blue  colour 
being  due,  according  to  Dr.  Henry,  to  cultiva- 
tion), and  a  milk-white  or  bluish-white  corolla. 
A  good  specimen  is  trained  on  the  wall  of  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  where  it  is  still 
flowering.  The  accompanying  figure  was  pre- 
pared from  material  communicated  by  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton,  who  obtained  a  plant  under  the  name  of 
S.  Moorcroftiana,  a  species  apparently  not  in 
cultivation.  It  is  closely  allied  to  S.  viciifoUa, 
but  is  more  robust,  more  spinescent,  densely 
pubescent,  has  yellow  flowers,  and  a  longer,  more 
slender  calyx.  S.  viciifolia  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7883,  and  in  Franchet's 
Planio!  Davidiance,  i.,  t.  14,  in  the  latter  work  as 
IS.  Moorcroftiana  var.  Davidi.  S.  A.  S. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Deni.eobium  LEECHIA^•L■M.-A  hybrid  between  D. 
nobile  and  D.  aureum,  described  in  1882,  Rerue  cl  Hot- 
()■(«/(,  June  16.  ,  , 

P.tWNiA  LUTEA,  Moniteur  d'fforttcidtuir,  May  HJ. 
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KEW   NOTES. 

AcTiNiDiA  KoLOMiKTA,  KuPRECHT.  —  A  ]arge 
plant  of  this  hardy,  free-flowering  deciduous 
climber,  Eometimes  known  as  Kolomikta  mand- 
Bchurica,  is  in  full  flower  at  Kew,  on  a  wall  facing 
north-east.  It  is  a  natiye  of  China  (Amur) 
and  Japan,  and  has  befn  in  cultivation  for 
many  years.  It  is  figured  in  the  Revue  Horticole, 
1872,  p.  395,  f.  43.  The  iufloresencfs  are 
born  in  short  cjmose  clusters  from  the  lipened 
growths  of  the  previous  ioason,  and  are  so  freely 
produced  as  almost  to  cover  the  entire  plant  with 
its  creamy-white  flowers  that  are  about  |  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  stamens  are  very  numerous, 
and  by  reason  of  their  dark-purple  colour  very 
conspicuous.  The  leaves  are  2  to  4  inches  long. 
The  species  belongs  to  a  class  of  plants  rarely 
met  with  in  cultivation,  although  most  of  them 
are  extremely  handsome,  and  suitable  for  cover- 
ing walls  or  pillars,  the  lovely  autumn  tints  of 
their  foliage,  which  changes  to  I  right  jellow  and 
red  shortly  before  the  fallof  theleaf,  beinganaddi- 
tional  feature.  They  thrive  in  almost  any  soil, 
but  in  order  to  ensuie  a  good  crop  of  flowers  each 
season  it  is  essential  that  the  wood  bewell  ripened. 
The  growths  should  be  frequently  pinched  or 
spurred  back  as  growth  is  very  free  in  thesummer 
months. 

Berlandiera  tomentosa,  Nuttall. 
This  pretty  greenhouse  plant  is  now  in  flower 
in  a  pan  in  the  Temperate- house,  Kew.  It  belongs 
to  the  Natural  Order  CompcsitiB,  and  is  one  of  a 
genus  of  four  species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
North  America,  and  of  which  this  species  is  the 
only  one  introduced  to  this  country.  The  flower- 
heads  are  from  IJ  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  dif- 
posed  in  loose  terminal  corjmbs  carrying  from 
three  to  seven  flower-heads.  The  ray  florets 
are  bright  yellow,  and  about  f  cf  an  inch  in 
length,  those  of  the  disc  being  rather  large  and 
of  a  bright  reddish -brown  colour.  The  leaves 
■  are  alternate,  the  lower  ones  being  shortly 
petiolate,  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  with  crenate 
margins,  varying  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length, 
and  from  1  to  3  inches  in  breadth.  The  upper 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  dark  green  in  colour, 
the  under  surface  being  covered  with  a  whitish 
tomentum.  The  upper  leaves  are  sessile,  acutely 
toothed,  and  much  smaller  in  size.  The  stems 
are  terete,  more  or  less  erect,  and  covered  with  a 
dense  white  tomentum.  Seeds  of  this  plant  were 
received  at  Kew  in  1898,  and  several  of  the  seed- 
lings flowered  the  following  year,  when  the  plant 
was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7680. 
The  plants  have  not  jet  produced  any  seed  at 
Kew,  the  stock  being  maintained  from  cuttings, 
which  root  freely  in  early  spring.  Chas.  P.  RaffiU, 
June  20. 

AmOMUM    HEMISPH^KICUM. 

This  gigantic  plant  of  the  Order  Scitaminea>, 
first  flowered  in  cultivation  at  Kew  in  1897,  two 
years  after  its  intioduction  to  the  Eojal  Gardecs 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Eidley  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. TVhen  it  first  flowered  it  was  growing  in 
a  large  pan  ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  planted- 
out  m  a  bed  in  the  Aroid-house  (No.  1),  where  it 
has  become  thoroughly  established,  and  is  grow- 
ing as  vij;  rously  atd  making  growths  as  large 
as  it  is  sai  J  to  do  in  its  native  home  (Java). 

The  following  measurements  are  from  one  of 
the  leafy  stems  of  the  plant  now  in  flower : — 
Stem  15  feet  high,  2  inches  diameter  at  the  base  j 
leaves  2  feet  long  and  7  inches  broad.  The 
leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  are  deep 
green  on  the  surface,  red-brown  on  the  reverse. 
The  plant  is  carrjing  six  inflorescences,  de- 
veloped on  peduncles  varying  in  height  from  2  to 
3|feet;  the  flowers  are  IS  inch  long,  very  nu- 
merous, and  closely  packed  in  a  globose  head 
having  a  diameter  of  3  to  4  inches.  They  are 
enclosed  by  large  red,  ovate,  mucronate  bracts  ; 
calyx  and  coroUa-lobes   lanceolate,  of  a  reddish 


colour.  The  lip  is  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  flower,  being  of  deep  red  colour  with  a  bright 
yellow  margin,  protruding  beyond  the  corolla.  It 
is  a  bold  and  striking  plant,  though  somewhat 
less  showy  in  the  inflorescence  than  the  allied 
species,  A.  magnificum. 

Plants  of  this  gerus  shculd  be  grown  in  a 
stove  temperature,  giving  them  a  very  light  open 
soil  to  grow  in.  A.  hemisphaericum  is  figuied  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  t  75!I2.   W.  H. 


CLUSTER-CUPS     ON    ANEMONE 
CORONAKIA,  L. 

The  parasitic  fungi  popularly  known  as 
"  Cluster- cups,"  on  account  of  the  spores  being 
contained  in  little  cup  like  stiuctures,  produced 
in  clusters  on  the  living  leaves  of  various  plants, 
are  very  abundant  this  jear.  The  species  called 
jEoidium  punctatum,  Pers.  (fig.  4), is  exceptionally 
abundant,  covering  the  under  suiface  of  the 
leaves  of  Anemone  coronaria,  L.,  with  its  tiny 
cups  with  toothed  edges.  Diseased  plants  are 
readily  recognised,  even  at   a   distance,  by  the 


Fig.  4.— .t.cidivm  prxcxATrM. 

pale  culled  leaves  supported  on  long  leaf- stalks, 
which  rise  erect  and  much  above  the  foliage  of 
healthy  plants.  ■Wh<  n  a  plant  is  once  attacked 
by  this  disease  it  remains  infected  for  life,  as  the 
mycelium  passes  into  the  rhizome  or  "tubers," 
where  it  is  perennial.  After  being  once  infected 
a  plant  never  blooms,  and  all  diseased  plants 
should  be  removed  and  destroyed,  because  during 
those  seasons  when  spores  are  produced  the 
danger  of  infecting  adjoining  healthy  plants  is 
great.  Geo.  Massee. 


EXPEEIMENTAL     CULTIVATION. 

iContiimed  from  p.  rsi.) 
2.  Scheme  for  Work.  —  In  determining  the 
scheme  of  experimental  work  to  be  undertaken, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  distinguish  between 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  though  both 
are  educational  and  useful  if  well  designed  and 
properly  conducted.  In  seme  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  these  objects,  but  a  good  deal 
has  been  rather  loosely  termed  experimental, 
when  it  is  essentially  of  demoustrational  value. 
The  Association,  which  has  leen  previously 
referred  to,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  definition 
I  have  seen,  as  follows:  "Generally  speaking, 
the  term  'experiment'  would  be  used  where,  for 
example,  the  unknown  action  of  some  new  sub- 
stance or  of  some  substance  put  to  a  new  use. 


was  under  trial.  A  '  demonstration,'  on  the  other 
hand,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  repetition  of 
some  well-known  experiment,  or  some  process 
whose  results  under  normal  conditions  may  be 
confidently  predicted."  In  other  words  an  experi- 
ment is  devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh 
knowledge,  but  a  demonstration  should  serve  to 
make  clear  to  others  the  knowledge  already  gained. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  educational  work 
performed  under  the  various  County  Councils 
must  of  necessity  be  directed  to  demonstration, 
but  this  leads  naturally  to  experiment,  and  in 
some  cases  with  admirable  results. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  colleges,  institu- 
tions, societies  and  similar  bodies  with  a  scientific 
organisation,  are  more  likely  to  attempt  true- 
experimental  work. 

All  the  best  authorities  agree  in  strongly 
recommending  those  who  are  starting  experi- 
mental work  to  select  some  one  definite  object, 
and  to  confine  attention  at  first  entirely  to  that. 
Experience  will  soon  prove  how  important  this  is, 
for  fresh  questions  and  difficulties  are  constantly 
arising  in  connection  with  almost  every  subject- 
that  is  investigated,  often  necessitating  seveial 
other  experiments  before  the  first  one  can  b& 
even  approximately  terminated.  Consequently, 
if  numerous  objects  are  to  be  studied  at  one  time, 
the  probability  is  that  the  investigator  will  be- 
overwhelmed  with  details  that  he  cannot  deal 
with,  and  much  uncompleted  work  will  have  to- 
be  discarded,  meaning  so  much  waste  of  labour, 
time,  and  money.  Professor  Wrightson,  in  the- 
course  of  some  useful  hints,  gives  the  following 
valuable  injunction  :  "  We  must  not  ask  Nature- 
too  many  questions  at  once,  but  put  a  simple 
straight-forward  question." 

Experiments  in  Manuring. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  experiments  ii» 
cultivation  have  been  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  of  varied  character  and  in> 
different  amounts  to  both  field  and  gaiden  crops. 
The  work  at  Kothamsted,  which  has  done  so  mucb 
to  prove  the  advantages  derivable  from  artificial 
manures  when  employed  with  knowledge  and 
judgment,  has  been  practically  followed  and 
extended  by  many  observers.  It  must  always- 
constitute  a  largely  important  part  of  all  re- 
searches, because  it  affects  the  economy  of  culti- 
vation and  crop  production  to  a  material  degree. 
The  system  of  assisting  crops  and  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  that  will  give  the  best  results- 
in  produce  at  the  least  cost,  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  for  it  is  one  of  the  chief  keys  to  success. 
Therefore,  although  it  might  appear  at  times  that 
the  manurial  trials  have  been  unduly  extended, 
substantial  results  have  attended  the  majority  of 
experimenters,  and  much  will  always  remain  to- 
be  done  in  this  direction. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  undertaken  of  a. 
systematic  character  as  regards  the  manuring  of 
garden  crops,  the  chief  pait  of  the  recorded 
efforts  having  concerned  farm  crops,  or  such  roots- 
as  Potatos,  which  are  of  importance  both  to  the- 
farmer  and  the  market-gardener.  The  good  work, 
which  has  been  already  performed  by  a  small  band 
of  observers,  might  well  be  extended  or  repeated 
in  other  districts  ;  and  there  are  few  sections  of 
out-door  experimental  research  which  offer  so  wide 
a  field  of  interest  as  the  study  of  manures  and 
their  influence.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  plauts> 
grown  for  their  flowers  would  all  repay  further 
attention,  as  the  particular  results  secured  in  one 
district,  whether  favourable  or  the  reverse,  require 
additional  and  repeated  confirmation  to  render 
them  of  general  service. 

Methods  of  Cultivation. 

The  comparison  of  different  methods  of  culti- 
vation, as  well  as  experiments  on  the  rotation  of 
crop,  constitute  another  important  and  interest- 
ing department.     Many  valuable  lessons  can  bfe 
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afforded  under  this  head  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tion plots.  These  may  bo  employed  to  show  the 
benefits  arising  from  deep  versus  shallow  culti- 
ration,  cleanliness  and  attention  versus  weeds 
and  neglect,  and  many  other  practicfs  that  are 
well  established,  but  which  none  the  less  require 
to  be  frequently  repeated  and  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  learners. 

Vakiett  Tests. 
The  testing  of  vaiinties  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
offers  many  difficultifs,  but  it  is  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  excluded  from  consideration, 
the  chief  point  being  that  all  triads  of  the  kind 
should  be  conducted  in  as  unifoim  a  manner  as 
possible.  Perhaps,  as  regards  the  general  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  comparison  of  new  and 
standard  varieties  of  garden  plants,  there  is  room 
for  much  improvement,  but  most  of  the  trials 
undertaken  by  the  Eojal  Hoiticultural  Society  at 
Chiswiek  have  been  well  conducted  and  carefully 
recorded,  though  the  system  requires  some  modi- 
fication to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  other 
experimental  work. 

PoT-CtJLTnRE. 

Pot-culture  trials  with  any  crops  that  are 
grown  extensively  can  only  be  regarded  as  intro- 
ductory to  larger  experiments,  but  though  there 
has  been  some  prejudice  against  such  work  as 
trivial,  it  has  chiefly  arisen  either  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  objects,  or  because  the 
experimenters  have  themselves  sought  to  draw 
general  conclusions  from  incomplete  or  partial 
evidence.  When  conducted  on  the  bestsjstfms, 
pot-culture  trials  are  valuable  and  instructive  in 
a  high  degree,  leading  to  useful  work  with 
probably  considerable  economy  of  time  and 
expense.  An  admirable  example  of  this  has 
been  afforded  by  the  pot-culture  station  of  the 
Eojal  Agricultural  Society,  established  under 
the  Hills'  Bequest,  the  work  at  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  observing  and  studying 
since  it  was  commenced.  One  great  advantage  is 
that  in  a  small  space,  and  with  comparatively 
moderate  expense,  numerous  preliminary  matters 
can  be  dealt  with,  or  difficulties  and  divergences 
which  crop  up  in  the  course  of  other  experiments 
can  be  elucidated  or  disposedof  withoutdeparting 
from  the  original  plan. 

Insecticides,  Fungicides,  etc. 
One  branch  of  experimental  work  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  scarcely  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  is  that  concerned  with  the  use 
of  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  weed  destroyers, 
together  with  the  appliarces  best  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  vaiious  substances 
economically  and  effectually.  A  few  attempts 
have  been  made  at  systematic  comparative  trials, 
but  these  have  only  been  sufficient  to  prove  how 
much  remains  to  be  done,  or  to  demonstrate  the 
benefit  which  would  result  from  pursuing  the 
work  still  further. 

Recording  Results. 
However  well  experimental  work  may  be 
designed  and  conducted,  there  is  one  essential 
which  demands  constant  consideration,  and 
that  is  the  method  to  be  attempted  of  taking 
and  keeping  the  records.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
invited  to  inspect  a  series  of  most  important  ex- 
periments in  cultivation,  which  had  been  well 
organised  and  managed  for  some  years  by  an 
amateur  horticulturist.  The  most  exacting  could 
find  little  room  for  criticism  in  the  general  plan, 
but  for  the  want  of  a  clearly  defined  system  of 
recording  the  results,  a  great  part  of  the  earlier 
work  was  lost,  or  the  records  were  so  imperfect 
that  no  satisfactory  comparisons  could  be  made 
with  the  later  observations.  The  subject  is  so 
serious  that  any  great  defect  at  starting  can 
seldom  be  subsequently  remedied  without  re- 
commencing the  experiments,  which  means  a 
corresponding  waste  of  time  and  money. 


The  Metric  System. 
As  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  produce 
must  always  be  a  most  important  part  of  re- 
cording results  in  experimental  cultivation,  the 
first  point  to  determine  is  the  method  to 
be  adopted,  i.e.,  whether  the  records  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  complicated,  unscientific  British 
system,  or  in  the  more  convenient  and  simple 
metrical  weights  and  measures.  For  over  fifteen 
years  I  have  had  the  latter  in  almost  daily  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  ordinary  cumbrous  methods, 
and  I  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favour  cf  the 
metrical  system  for  the  records  of  all  experi- 
mental work,  both  on  the  score  of  convenience 
and  for  the  still  more  important  reason  that  the 
risk  of  error  is  reduced.  Scientific  investigators 
have  long  been  employing  this  method  in  their 
laboratories,  and  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why 
it  should  not  also  be  adopted  in  garden  and  field 
work,  as  until  the  public  have  become  suHiciently 
accustomed  to  the  system  it  is  not  a  very  great 
ditii;ulty  to  give  general  results  in  the  British 
weights  and  measures  also.  R.  Lewis  CaUle. 
{To  be  continued.) 


MEXICO. 


J.  Alberto  McDowell,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner to  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  returned 
recently  from  a  trip  through  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  search  for 
material  for  the  exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

There  were  about  forty  men  throughout  the 
Mexican  republic,  under  the  direction  of  the 
horticultural  commissioner,  making  collections  of 
the  cream  of  Mexico's  plants.  Heretofore  the 
exhibits  for  the  most  part  have  been  Cacti  and 
Orchids,  but  this  year  it  will  be  as  complete  as 
possible,  consisting  of  all  varieties  of  plants  of 
commercial  or  other  value. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  an  extra  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  fibre  plants,  Sarsaparilla,  Vanilla,  and 
other  medical  plants  ;  also  an  exhibit  of  tropi- 
cal fruits  in  the  natural  state  was  arranged. 
This  includes  Pine-apples,  Mangos,  the  different 
varieties  of  Bananas,  Limes,  Oranges,  Mamey, 
Cherimoya  and  Aguacate.  The  rubber  trees  were 
also  to  be  represented  among  the  tropical  export 
producers.  With  the  fibre-producing  plants  were 
to  be  exhibited  sisal  Hemp,  better  known  as 
Henequen,  and  the  different  varieties  of  Lechu- 
guilla  or  ropo  fibre  plants  which  have  an  immense 
market  throughout  the  world.  The  manufac- 
tured products  of  all  of  these  different  plants  will 
be  displayed  in  the  manufactures  department. 

The  Cacti  are  to  be  planted  in  mosaic,  or  carpet- 
bedding  form.  As  a  background  for  some  of  the 
fine  specimens,  a  car-load  of  volcanic  rock  was  to  be 
shipped  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  plants  will  appear 
in  that  just  as  they  are  seen  throughout  Mexico. 
In  the  horticultural  hall  there  will  be  a  large 
space  for  the  flowering  plants,  and  a  pomological 
department  for  the  exhibit  of  fruits.  Weekly 
shipments  of  fruits  will  le  sent  constantly  to 
renew  the  exhibit  of  this  department. 

As  to  the  arrangements  of  the  gardens  little 
can  be  said,  but  it  was  expected  to  have  the 
Mexican  grounds  enclosed  with  a  low  fence  of 
native  Bamboo,  a  beautiful  variety  of  which  has 
recently  been  found  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  then  cover 
the  fence  with  native  climbers.  The  native  Cobiea 
scandens,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
climbers,  will  be  in  evidence,  as  well  asthelpomcea 
purga  or  Jalapa  drug,  the  Mina  lobata  and  the 
Bougainvilleas.  Zacaton  will  be  exhibited  among 
the  plants.  It  produces  long  fibrous  roots 
utilised  for  brushes.  Its  market  is  mainly  in 
Germany,  where  there  is  great  demand  for  the 
brushes  made  from  it.  The  fibre  of  this  plant 
was  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American  exposition  in 
the  forestry  department,  and  was  especially  at- 
tractive.      McDowell    has    in    his    gardens     at 


Cuernavaca  a  lot  of  Orchids,  Coffee  plants  and 
Palms  being  acclimated  especially  for  transpor- 
tation to  the  gardens  at  St.  Louis.  A  great 
exhibit  is  planned  for  Coffee  and  Tobacco  in  their 
natural  conditions.  Mr.  McDowell  has  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  making  his  collections, 
going  from  the  west  coast  of  Jalisco  to  the  Gulf 
caast.  It  is  expected  that  all  collections  will 
come  simultaneously  to  Mexico  City  in  April. 
Then  the  hardier  plants  from  the  tablelands  will 
be  shipped  during  the  early  part  of  April,  and 
the  others  kept  here  for  a  few  days  to  be  for- 
warded during  the  latter  part  of  April.  In  all 
there  will  be  about  five  carloads.  [Publicatioiv 
deferred.  Ed.] 


GARDENING  AT   ST.   LOUIS. 

Progress  in  the  advancement  of  horticulture^ 
and  floriculture  and  the  development  of  that  part 
of  the  United  States  designated  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  form  the  theme  for  an  allegorical  tale 
that  is  beautifully  told  by  flowers  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis. 

The  unparalleled  growth  of  the  country  and 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  horticulture 
have  kept  pace  the  one  with  the  other,  and  the  two 
tales  are  told  in  giant  parallel  columns  that  mark 
the  main  entrance  to  the  gigantic  and  beautiful 
Palace  of  Agriculture,  the  largest  of  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings.  The  strips  of  ground,  210  feet 
long  and  2.j  feet  wide,  immediately  west  of  the 
four-acre  Rose  garden,  have  been  provided  for 
this  unique  and  beautiful  exhibit.  The  sections 
are  identical  in  form  and  size.  The  sect'on  on  the 
north  tells  the  story  of  the  purchase  from  France, 
in  1803,  of  the  then  possessions  of  Louisiana. 

Then  after  the  land  had  attained  an  importance 
second  to  no  other  section  in  the  world,  the  nam& 
of  McKinley,  under  whose  administration  the 
great  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  pro- 
jected and  successfully  embarked,  appears.  The 
story  is  carried  up  to  date  by  showing  the  Union 
shield  and  the  name  of  President  Roosevelt.  In 
circles  within  the  floral  scrolls  surrounding  names 
of  Napoleon,  who  sold  the  territory,  and  Jeffer- 
son, under  whose  administration  it  was  bought, 
appears  the  monogram  "  L.  P."  (Louisiana  Pur- 
chase) in  flowers.  In  similar  scrolls  surrounding 
the  names  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  the  mono- 
gram is  "L.  P.  E,"  showing  the  importance  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  the  great 
work  it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  States 
embraced  in  the  purchase,  and  for  the  world. 

On  the  south,  in  similar  manner,  is  told  the 
story  of  how  horticulture  and  floriculture  havfr 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  country 
in  other  respects.  First  in  this  section  appears 
the  name,  in  giant  floral  letters,  "  Henderson," 
emblematic  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
Peter  Henderson,  the  seedsman.  Then  follows 
the  fleur-de-lis,  planted  as  an  ornament  and  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  twin  historical  pictures. 
Then  comes  the  word  "  Meehan,"  commemorating 
the  work  of  Thomas  Meehan,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  shrubbery  and 
tree  industry,  and  whose  printed  works  on  land" 
scape  gardens  and  planting  have  long  been 
reckoned  as  the  highest  authority.  Midway  is 
the  picture,  and  extending  the  fuU  width  of  the 
25-foot  strip  is  shown  the  flag  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  in  its  colours  of  red,  white, 
blue,  and  yellow. 

Next  in  the  mammoth  picture  appears  a  section 
with  the  word  "Shaw"  in  immense  letters,  and 
surrounded  by  a  graceful  scroll  of  living  flowers. 
This  section  illustrates  the  work  done  in  the 
interest  of  general  horticulture  by  Henry  Shaw, 
the  phUanthropist  who  founded  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  and  who  gave  to  St.  Louis  the 
famous  Shaw's  Garden  and  beautiful  and  extensive 
Tower  Grove  Park. 

Another    mammoth    fleur-de-lis,    bearing    the 
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monogram  "  L.  P.  E.,"  with  1904  beneath,  appears, 
and  following  this  is  shown  the  word  "  Morton  " 
as  a  final  feature  for  the  wonderful  allegory. 
This  is  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
who,  when  he  was  acting  in  that  capacity,  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  Arbor-Day. 
As  a  result  of  this  act  millions  of  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
day  is  observed  everywhere. 

The  two  pictures  have  for  a  background  a  great 
stretch  of  greensward.  Growing  in  this  turf  are 
the  pictures  that  are  a  triumph  in  embroidery 
gardening.  Foliage  plants,  bulbs  and  summer- 
blooming  plants  go  to  make  up  the  details. 
Flowers  that  make  up  the  exposition  colours  of 
red,  white,  blue,  and  yellow  are  employed,  and 
all  the  colours  that  are  necessary  to  the  historical 
■correctness  of  the  picture  have  been  chosen. 
American  Gardening. 

[It  will  be  noted  that  Englishmen  born  form  a 
large  proportion  of  those  whom  Americans  have 
■delighted  to  honour.  Ed] 


NEW    INVENTIONS. 


THE  AEEATOE. 
The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Derby,  has  sent  us  for  trial  a  hand-cultivator  or 
revolving  rake,  which  is  calculated  to  be  very 
useful.  Under  suitable  conditions  it  dees  the 
work  of  a  hoe  and  a  rake  with  efficiency  and  ease. 
For  running  between  rows  of  Strawberries, 
Lettuces,  and  so  on  it  is  very  serviceable,  forming 
a  fine  tilth.  For  the  preparation  of  seed-beds  it 
■would  be  very  useful.  Where  the  seeds  are 
already  sown,  or  in  herbaceous  borders,  caution 
would  be  required  in  its  use,  but  in  all  cases 
where  surface-stirring  is  desirable  the  tool  would 
be  of  signal  benefit. 

Washable  Distemper. 
Messrs.   Sisson   Brothers   &  Co.,  Hull,  send  a 
sample  of  their  paint,  for  which  they  claim,  and 
■we  believe  with  justice,  special  advantages. 


brilliant  and  gcod.  Another  striking  kind  is 
Alice  Gray,  white  flushed  with  pink.  This  was 
10  feet  high  at  least,  with  its  clusters  of  buds 
trailing  or  drooping,  forming,  perhaps,  the  most 
graceful  climber  in  the  collection.  The  charac- 
teristic way  this  variety  drapes  the  soil  is  quite 
notable.  Blairii  No.  2  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
hybrid  China  class  ;  while  Madame  Abel  Carricre, 
with  large  handsome  fragrant  flowers,  is  strikingly 
free  and  of  fine  effect.  This  fine  pillar  Rose  is 
very  handsome  in  foliage  alone,  and  while  teeming 
now  with  bud  and  blossom,  has  its  full  com- 
plement of  flowers  in  autumn  also.  Macrantha, 
the  largest  single  white,  is  S  feet  high,  but  is  not 
yet  in  bloom.  Very  €arly  and  effective  is  Keine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburgh,  with  foliage  of  quite  a 
leathery  texture,  and  the  light  crimson  flowers 
are  in  rich  abundance.  Lady  Peizance  Briar, 
which  forms  quite  a  pyramid  of  growth  loaded 
with  flowers,  is  very  beautiful.  LoEgworth 
Rambler  is  very  full  of  promise.  Gustave  Regis 
has  long  tapering  buds.  Climbirg  La  France  is 
fine ;  Dundee  Rambler  free  and  hardy ;  Harden 
Job,  only  6  feet  high  at  present,  is  quite  a  study 
with  its  crimson  flowers  ;  and  Baron  de  Wassenaer 
(Moss)  has  the  largest  flowers  of  its  class.  It  is 
not  yet  in  bloom,  but  there  is  a  great  wealth  of 
buds  in  sight,  and  the  habit  is  excellent.  Many 
other  well-known  Roses  are  to  be  seen,  and  among 
the  more  recent  novelties,  England's  Glory,  a 
l)ink  Gloire  de  Dijon,  is  highly  regarded.  Robin 
Ljth  is  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  seedlings ;  as  a  garden 
Rose  it  is  full  of  promise,  of  exceptional  vigour. 
E.  H.  J. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 

ROSES  AT  THE  OSBORN  NURSERIES, 
HAMPTON. 

The  proprietor  of  these  nurseries  is  Mr.  Will 
Tayler.  One  of  the  features  in  this  nursery 
just  now  is  the  avenue  of  pillar  Roses,  which 
were  planted  some  three  years  ago.  This  Rose 
avenue  is  of  value  as  showing  not  onlv 
the  comparative  vigour,  general  freedom,  pro- 
fusion, and  earliness  of  flowering  in  indi- 
vidual varieties,  but  also  their  character  when 
growing  upon  a  warm  and  well-drained  soil, 
resting  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  with  further  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel  beneath  this.  Thus  it 
happens  in  the  wet  or  winter  season  that 
the  land,  lying  under  water  perhaps  for  a 
short  period,  is  quickly  and  rapidly  drained  and 
workable  when  the  downpour  has  ceased.  In  the 
past  winter  it  was  generally  felt  in  the  district 
that  the  land  was  getting  the  only  thorough 
wetting  it  has  had  for  several  years  past,  yet  it  is 
.evident  by  the  yellowing  and  falling  of  the  buds 
that  for  some  kinds  this  particular  soil  is  still  too 
dry.  A  helpful  lesson  may  be  deduced  from  this 
avenue  of  pillar  Eoses,  all  planted  three  years 
ago  under  similar  conditions.  Chief  among  the 
sriccessful  kinds  appear  Carmine  Pillar,  growing 
.10  feet  high,  with  a  great  wealth  of  blossoms, 
and  a  wondrous  array  of  colour.  This  variety  is 
early  on  this  soil,  and,  showing  its  suitability  to 
light  soils,  some  Sfoot  lengths  of  new  growths 
were  apparent.  In  the  bush  form  in  the  open 
quarter     the     same     variety    was     exceedingly 


Cattleya  or  intermediate-house  suits  its  require- 
ments admirably.  P.  glumacea,  P.  Cobbiana, 
and  P.  uncata,  now  that  growth  is  completed, 
should  be  placed  in  the  intermediate- house,  and 
less  water  afforded  until  growth  recommences. 
An  occasional  sponging  and  sjriDging  of  the 
leaves  will  keep  them  fresh  and  clean. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum. — At  the  present  time 
plants  of  this  distinct  Mexican  species  are  starting 
well  into  growth,  and  should  be  repotted  or  top- 
dressed  as  becomes  necessary.  As  this  species  does 
not  make  many  roots,  receptacles  of  the  smallest 
size  should  be  used.  Shallow  Orchid  pans  that  may 
be  suspended  to  the  roof  are  preferable  to  baskets. 
Place  a  few  pieces  of  Fern  rhizome  over  the 
hole  at  the  bottom,  and  for  the  compost  use 
equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf- soil,  and  sphagnum- 
moss,  adding  a  few  small  crocks  and  silver-sand. 
Surface  the  compost  with  about  |  inch  of  clean- 
picked  sphagnum-moss.  Cut  off  all  useless  back 
bulbs,  leaving  about  thveebehind  the  new  growth. 
Suspend  the  plants  to  the  roof  of  the  Mexican- 
house,  and  for  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  keep 
the  surface  moss  just  moist.  After  that  time  a 
little  more  water  may  be  afforded,  but  never 
allow  the  soil  to  become  wet  to  saturation  point. 
O.  citrosmum  requires  a  warm  atmosphere  by 
day,  but  cooler  and  moister  conditions  at  night. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    OECHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  'White,  (.)rehiil  (.Jrower  to  Sir  TitEVon 
Lawhence,  Bart.,  Buiford,  Doikiiig, 

Cypfipediums.  —  Most  of  these  plants  which 
lequire  the  greatest  degree  of  warmth,  as  C. 
Stonei,  C.  Rothscbildianum,  C.  Sanderianum, 
C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  "  Transvaal,"  C.  Calypso, 
C.  Curtisii,  C.  barbatum,  C.  grande,  C.  oenanthum, 
C.  supercilare,  C.  ciliolare,  and  many  others,  have 
flnished  blooming;  and  the  plants  should  now  be 
thoroughly  overhauled.  Clean  them  from  all 
dirt  and  insect  pests,  and  if  any  are  pot-bound 
and  require  more  rooting-space  let  this  be  afforded. 
If  it  is  found  desirable  to  increase  tbo  stock  by 
dividing  the  plants,  the  present  is  a  good  time 
for  the  operation.  Such  fine  species  as  C.  suptr- 
biens  (Veitchii),  C.  callosum  and  its  variety 
Sanders,  grow  best  in  the  Cattleya-house.  Both 
are  shade-loving  plants,  and  should  not  be  exposed 
to  sunshine  at  any  time,  otherwise  the  handsome 
foliage  will  soon  turn  to  a  yellow,  unhealthy  tinge, 
and  probably  became  infested  with  thrips  and 
red- spider.  All  well-rooted  plants  will  require 
pots  of  about  two  sizes  larger  than  those  con- 
taining them  now,  and  as  they  usually  grow  and 
root  freely  they  should  be  afforded  a  freely  porous 
compost  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  broken 
crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand  mixed  with  it. 
Those  plants  which  have  sufficient  room  may  be 
resurfaced  with  the  same  compost.  For  a  few 
weeks  after  repotting  and  imtil  the  roots  are 
active  afford  but  little  water  to  the  compost,  but 
spray  the  foliage  over  several  times  each  day 
whenever  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright.  When 
they  have  become  re-established  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  will  be  necessary.  Such  varie- 
ties as  C.  Boxalli,  C.  villosum,  C.  Spicerianum, 
C.  Schlimii,  C.  aureum,  C.  Niobe,  C.  Adrastus,  C. 
Euryades,  C.  Juno,  C.  purpuratum,  C.  fascinator, 
and  others,  which  do  best  in  a  cool  shady  part 
of  the  intermediate- house,  may  also  be  repotted. 
The  above  compost  may  be  used,  but  these  cooler 
growing  varieties  grow  stronger  and  produce  finer 
blooms  if  a  little  fibrous  loam  be  added  to  it. 

PlatycUnis  filiformis  is  now  in  full  growth,  and 
showing  numerous  flower- .spikes.  The  plants 
will  require  plenty  of  root-moisture,  and  the 
foliage  should  be  frequently  syringed  to  keep  it 
free  from  insect-pests.     A  shady  position  in  the 


THE    KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Bv  John  Pentlanii,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Jlarshfield,  Chipiienham. 

Broad  Beans  usually  grow  strongly  enough  to  be 
self-supporting,  unless  they  are  in  a  very  shaded 
situation  ;  but  this  season,  although  sown  in  the 
usual  way,  the  crop  in  this  garden  is  very  weak 
in  growth,  and  the  plants  are  almost  inclined  to 
lie  down.  Pinch  off  the  top  of  each  plant  several 
inches  long,  to  check  the  upward  growth,  and 
cause  them  to  strengthen.  If  the  plants  are 
infected  with  blark  aphis,  syringe  them  with 
Quassia- water,  or  dust  them  with  tobacco-powder. 

Onions. — If  the  final  thinning  has  not  been 
done  already,  let  the  work  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Leave  the  plants  at  about  4  or  5  inches  apart, 
according  to  their  strength,  the  characteristics 
of  the  variety,  and  to  what  is  required  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  If  very  large  bulbs  are 
needed,  the  plants  must  be  encouraged  with 
stimulants,  such  as  liquid-manure  and  guano 
dissolved  in  water.  When  applying  such  stimu- 
lants, always  err  on  the  sate  side  by  giving  weak 
applications  and  often,  rather  than  strong  doses, 
which  often  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Celery.— The  sooner  all  plants  are  put  into  the 
trenches  the  better.  We  do  not  believe  in  keep- 
ing them  in  the  beds  until  they  get  too  large,  as 
the  larger  the  plants  the  greater  the  check  to 
their  growth  by  transplanting.  A  day  or  two 
previous  to  moving  them  to  the  trenches,  run  the 
edging  knife  either  way  between  the  plants  in 
the  bed,  cutting  deep,  they  will  then  come  up 
with  "balls"  (earth)  attached,  and  suffer  a  less 
degree  of  check.  We  do  not  water  the  plants  in 
the  beds  previous  to  lifting,  believing  that  they 
recover  more  quickly  if  well  watered  when 
placed  in  the  trenches.  Choose  a  dull  day  for 
the  work  of  transplanting. 

Cauli/f oioers.— Continue  to  plant  for  succession 
as  the  demand  requires.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  take  the  plants  up  with  a  quantity  of  earth 
attached,  and  plant  theoi  with  a  trowel.  On  our 
soil  it  is  difficult  to  get  many  root  fibres  along 
with  a  plant,  and  we  therefore  resort  to  the  old 
plan  of  dipping  the  few  roots  in  a  paste  made 
from  equal  parts  of  cowdung,  clay,  and  soot.  I  [An 
excellent  practice  imder  all  circumstances.  Ed,] 
In  this  they  soon  commence  forming  fibres,  but 
the  removal  causes  a  great  check  to  the  plants. 

Cleanliness— In  advocating  the  keeping  of  a 
garden  free  from  weeds,  I  admit  that  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  do  so  this  season,  for  the 
weeds  come  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  and  it 
is  a  continual  fight  to  keep  them  from  over- 
growing the  crops.  We  must  follow  up  the 
work  of  extermination,  and  under  no  conditions 
allow  any  to  seed.  With  unremitting  attention 
we  shall  get  the  upper  hand  in  time,  may  expect 
to  have  less  to  contend  with  in  the  future,  and 
leave  no  disastrous  legacy  to  those  who  may 
succeed  us. 


July  2,  1904  ] 
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THE   HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

]ly    H.  MARKH.\lf,   (ir.,  AVrotliaiii    I'Hrk,    I'.aiiut. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees.— These  are  now 
making  clean,  healthy  growth.  All  the  leading 
shoots  and  those  required  for  fruit-bearing,  fill- 
ing up  gaps,  &c.,  should  be  preservpd  and  made 
secure  to  the  walls  or  trellises.  Dj  not  allow 
over- crowding  of  the  shoots  to  occur  ;  but  before 
the  young  growths  have  become  crowded  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  new  growth  should  be 
practised.  See  that  the  fruits  which  have  set 
and  are  now  swelling  up  rapidly  are  not  left 
too  thickly  on  the  trees ;  an  even  crop  cf 
well-developed  fruits  is  preferable  to  a  large 
number  of  inferior  fruits.  When  the  weather 
is  bright  and  warm,  syringe  the  trees  each  after- 
noon about  4  P.M.  with  clear  water,  taking  care 
to  well  wash  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  in 
order  to  dislodge  red-spider,  &c.  Trees  that  have 
been  treated  with  quassia  extract  cr  seme  other  in- 
secticide for  aphis  should  now  be  kept  clean  by 
the  free  use  of  water  applied  by  the  garden 
engine.  Do  not  syringe  the  leaves  sufficiently 
hard  to  damage  them.  Give  attention  to  the 
very  early  varieties  first,  such  as  the  Waterloo, 
Amsden,  Alexander,  &c.,  following  on  with  Hale's 
Early,  Early  York,  and  then  the  mid-season 
varieties.  If  the  trees  have  not  yet  been  mulched 
lose  no  time  in  getting  this  done ;  it  will  help 
them  to  make  strong,  healthy  fruiting  wood,  and 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Plums. — Several  of  the  wall  trees  here  are  bear- 
ing good  crops  of  fruit.  Green-fly  has  been  very 
troublesome, but  repeated  washings  with  soap-suds 
have  cleansed  the  trees  of  this  pett.  All  the  lead- 
ing shoots  should  be  secured  to  the  wall,  and  also 
a  number  of  the  young  growing  shoots  should  be 
trainedin  to  take  the  place  ot  the  older  branches. 
These  growths  when  they  are  about  two  or  three 
years  old  will  produce  the  finest  fiuit.  Cut  back  the 
rest  of  the  growths  to  within  four  or  five  buds  of 
the  main  branches.  Mulching  and  watering  will 
greatly  benefit  both  the  growth  and  fruit.  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  probably  the  best  late  dessert  Plum 
grown,  should  be  given  special  attention  in  regard 
to  feeding  and  mulching.  Syringe  the  trees  at 
intervals  with  clear  water,  taking  advantage  of 
fine  afternoons. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — These  crop  heavily 
when  grown  on  walls  facing  east  and  west;  and 
if  properly  netted  and  protected  from  birds,  the 
fruits  will  hang  and  keep  in  excellent  condition 
for  many  weeks.  I  have  kept  Ked  Currants 
sound  until  the  beginning  of  September.  Remove 
some  of  the  young  shoots,  but  do  not  use  the 
knife  too  severely.  Cleanse  the  berries  and 
leaves  before  the  fruit  gets  too  forward,  and 
mulch  the  roots  with  rotten  manure.  Should 
the  soil  be  dry  and  of  a  somewhat  light,  gravelly 
nature,  give  a  soaking  of  water  occasionally. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Ev  V.  R.  FlEi.IiKii,  Cankner  to  Mis.  Bi^RNS,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Schhanthus  retusus  and  S.  retusus  Qrahami  are 
extremely  useful  for  furnishing  vases.  The 
flowers  of  the  variety  retusus  are  pure  white, 
with  a  deep  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip — a  beautiful 
combination  of  colour.  S.  retusus  Grahami  has 
the  yellow  lip,  but  the  colour  of  the  remainder  of 
the  flower  is  warm  rose-pink.  If  seeds  be  sown 
now,  the  plants  will  flower  at  the  end  cf  the 
autumn.  Three  or  four  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  into  a  5- inch  pot.  During  the  summer 
the  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  cold  pit,  but  in  the 
autumn  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  sunny 
position  at  the  warm  end  of  the  greenhouse. 

Rhododendron  (Azalea)  indica. — Plants  which 
flowered  early,  and  having  completed  their  growth 
have  set  the  flower-buds,  may  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  to  "ripen"  (harden)  the  wood.  Stand 
them  upon  a  layer  of  ashes,  or  preferably  plunge 
the  pots  to  half  their  depth  in  this  material. 
Constant  attention  must  be  given  to  the  work  of 
supplying  the  roots  with  water,  on  acrount  of  the 
drying  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind.  A  good 
syringing  morning  and  evening  on  fine  days  is  of 
great  assistance  in  maintaining  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  in  preventing  thrips. 
Later  plants  which  are  making  their  growth  may 


be  assisted  with  occasional  applications  of  weak 
liquid-manure,  particularly  those  plants  which 
have  not  been  repotted. 

Ericas. — The  early-flowering  varieties  will  now 
be  growing  freely,  and  require  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  during  the  day.  On  warm  evenings 
the  ventilators  should  be  left  snfficiently  open  to 
secure  a  circulation  of  air  during  the  night.  Do 
not  permit  other  plants  to  crowd  the  Ericas  ;  it  is 
essential  that  the  air  should  circulate  freely 
around  them.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  supply- 
ing water  to  these  plants  and  to  Epacrie,  but 
when  the  drainage  is  in  good  order  and  the 
plants  are  growing  freely,  liberal  supplies  are 
required.  Soft- water  is  very  necessary,  and 
where  the  ordinary  supply  is  "  hard,"  rain-water 
should  be  used. 

Epacris. — Where  the  plants  were  cut  back  and 
repotted,  as  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar,  these 
will  have  made  considerable  growth.  Ventilation 
may  now  be  afforded  freely,  and  it  the  house- 
room  is  required  for  other  subjects,  the  plants 
may  shortly  be  stood  on  ashes  in  the  open-air. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GIASS. 

]!v  AV.  P'VFE,    (Janlincr  to  Laily  W.\NTA(:ii,  Lookinge 
I'ark.  Wantage. 

Younci  Tines  that  were  planted  early  in  the 
season  will  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Before  the  Vines  have  quite  reached  the  top  of 
the  house,  the  leading  shoots  may  be  stopped, 
which  will  cause  laterals  to  grow  more  freely ; 
and  these  should  be  regularly  stopped  when  two 
or  three  leaves  have  been  formed,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  canes  of  medium  strength,  well 
ripened,  and  with  roots  to  correspond.  Keep  the 
soil  of  the  border  moist  by  frequent  waterings, 
and  when  the  roots  are  more  numerous, 
afford  a  light  mulch  to  prevent  excessive  evapora- 
tion. Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  red-spider, 
and  if  any  is  observed  thoroughly  syringe  the 
foliage,  but  otherwise  the  syringe  may  be  less  fre- 
quently used.  Let  the  night  temperature  be  70°, 
and  when  the  canes  begin  to  ripen  afford  more 
air  and  less  moisture.  Young  Vines  that  have 
been  raised  from  eyes  should  be  repotted  as  soon 
as  the  pots  have  become  moderately  filled  with 
roots.  The  pots  may  be  7  or  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  they  should  be  clean  and  provided  with 
good  drainage.  For  a  rooting  medium  use  light 
loam  that  is  not  very  rich,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Thomson's  Vine-manure  and  sand.  Make  the 
soil  moderately  firm,  and  keep  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  70°,  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  from  sun- 
heat  during  day.  Give  close  attention  to 
watering,  and  seek  to  obtain  well-ripened  rods 
about  5  feet  in  length,  stopping  the  lateral 
growths  after  the  first  leaf. 

Figs. — Encourage  the  second  crop  by  increasing 
the  temperature  by  means  of  sun-heat,  and  afford 
an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and 
at  the  roots.  Close  the  house  in  the  afternoon  at 
a  temperature  of  85°.  When  the  trees  are  bear- 
ing heavy  crops  cf  fruit,  and  the  borders  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  liberal  supplies  of  liquid-manure 
are  essential.  It  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
duce considerably  the  number  of  fruits  in 
a  second  house  here,  the  second  crop  of 
which,  as  in  previous  years,  we  hope  will  last 
until  the  end  of  December.  Give  abundance  of 
ventilation  to  Figs  that  are  ripening.  Thin  out 
useless  shoots,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  may 
thoroughly  ripen  the  wood.  After  this  date  do 
not  stop  any  shoots  in  the  early-house.  At  this 
season  a  small  scale  insect  is  liable  to  make  its 
appearance  upon  the  wood  and  fruit  of  the  Fig, 
which  it  is  best  to  remove  now  by  hand,  and  to 
bear  the  matter  in  mind  when  the  trees  are 
dormant  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 


Stocks  and  Sweet  Williams  may  be  transferred  to 
a  shady  border.  Slugs  must  be  destroyed,  or 
they  will  devour  them  all. 

Carpet-hedding. — The  beds  should  be  sprayed 
over  in  the  evening  during  dry  weather,  when 
the  sun  is  off  them.  When  heavy  waterings 
have  been  cffcrdcd  stir  the  soil  with  a  small 
stick,  or  it  will  form  a  crust  and  greatly  retard 
the  plants  from  growing.  Small  cffsets  from 
Echeverias  may  be  planted  on  a  shady  border  to 
increase  the  stock. 

Roses. — Hoe  the  surface  cf  the  ground  fre- 
quently, and  sjringe  the  plants  with  quassia- 
water  before  the  flowers  open.  Disbud  any  plants 
that  require  it.  The  variety  Mrs.  W.'J.  Grant 
should  be  included  in  every  collection,  for  it  has  a 
soft,  pleasing  colour,  and  keeps  good  a  consider- 
able time  when  arranged  in  vases.  Any  Rose 
plants  that  are  worthless  and  have  lost  their 
names  should  be  marked  when  they  are  in  flower, 
that  others  may  be  substituted  for  them  in  the 
autumn.  If  the  weather  be  very  dry,  or  the  beds 
are  raised,  they  may  be  mulched  with  cow- 
manure.     Kaised  beds  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

Border  Chrysanihemnms,  Liliums  and  Qladioli 
will  require  to  be  staked  neatly,  the  surface  of 
the  soil  should  be  mulched,  and  water  supplied 
when  necessary. 

Specimen  Plants. — These  may  now  be  placed  on 
the  lawns,  or  if  they  consist  of  Palms  and  Ferns, 
and  are  sufficiently  hardened,  they  may  be 
plunged  in  the  grass  in  the  shade. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. — Remove  the  old 
flower-trusses.  Keep  the  grass  cut  down  where  it 
is  too  thick  for  the  hce.  The  eoU  should  be 
covered  with  a  thick  mulch  if  possible.  This  will 
kill  the  weeds,  and  greatly  benefit  the  plants. 
Any  that  are  to  be  moved  in  the  autumn  should 
be  marked  according  to  their  colours. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  W.\DDS,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  l'E.\RSOX,  Bart., 
Pafldocklnirst,  Sussex. 

Sultropical  Plants. — These  plants  require  to  be 
mulched,  and  watered  frequently  in  dry  weather. 
Provide  stakes  for  any  plants  that  require  support. 

Flower-seeds. — Seeds  of  Wallflower,  Myosotis, 
and  Silene  may  now  be  sown.  Stretch  a  piece  of 
net  over  the  rows  to  keep  the  birds  from  dusting 
themselves   in   them.      Seedlings    cf    Brompton 


THE    APIARY, 

By  Exi'EUT. 

Wax- moth. — Keep  down  all  wax-moth  grubs. 
These  pests  are  very  numerous  this  year;  also 
replace  naphthalin  in  the  back  of  hives,  and  allow 
no  bees  to  get  behind  the  dummy. 

The  Weeli's  Work. — Honey  should  now  be  coming 
in  very  freely,  and  in  good  districts,  where  Sain- 
foin is  abundant,  the  honey  harvest  should  be 
good.  The  weather  is  not  all  the  bee-keeper 
could  wish  for,  the  cold  winds  keeping  many 
bees  in  their  hives.  As  soon  as  sections  are 
nearly  filled  up,  lift  up  the  crate  and  draw  a  car- 
bolic cloth  underneath  it,  and  then  put  an 
empty  crate  underneath,  placing  the  partly-filled 
oneonthetop.  Thebceswill  then  travel  through 
the  empty  crate  to  finish  the  section  in  the  top. 
Another  plan  is  to  place  a  lee-escape  under  the 
filled  section  crate,  and  take  them  off  next  day. 
Or  another  method  is  to  take  them  out  singly  from 
the  crate  and  fill  up  again.  All  sections  should 
be  kept  the  same  way  up  as  removed  from  the 
hive,  and  stored  away  in  a  place  of  safety.  All 
operations  should  be  done  in  the  afternoon  if 
possible,  working  from  the  back  of  the  hive,  and 
always  having  the  smoker  at  hand  in  case  of 
need.  It  is  better  to  have  it  there  than  be 
obliged  to  go  for  one  at  the  time  the  hive  is  open. 
Hive.s  that  seem  strong  and  no  bees  at  work 
should  be  given  immediate  attention,  if  there  is 
the  slightest  trace  of  foul  brood.  Call  in  an 
expert  if  you  jourself  do  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  it.  Should  the  case  be  very  slight  spray 
each  comb  with  Izal  diluted  as  per  instructions  on 
the  bottle,  the  cost  of  which  is  Is.  Spray  the 
floor-board  and  body-box,  and  continue  to  keep 
the  floor-board  damp  with  it,  also  the  quilt  on 
the  top  bars.  Should,  however,  the  case  be  a  bad 
cne,  it  is  best  and  safest  to  destroy  the  whole 
hive,  including  bees;  but  should  the  bees  be  very 
strong,  shake  the  bees  from  the  frames  into  a  clean 
hive  and  placed  where  the  old  stock  stood.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  this  matter,  in  not  touch- 
ing any  other  hive  until  you  have  washed  yoiir 
hands  in  carbolic  solution  or  Izal,  or  carbolic 
scap.  All  wax  moths  should  be  brought  out  and 
destroyed ;  ants  should  also  be  treated  in  the  sairre 
manner  by  smothering  them  with  lenzohne. 
Replenish  water  near  the  hive.  Each  swarm 
should  be  dated  and  numbered  for  future 
reference. 
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APPOINTMENTS   for    JULY. 


iFRIDAY,      July   22 


SATURDAY. 

MONDAY, 

TUESDAY. 


WEDNESDAY.JriA-   li 


1  Opening  of  the  New  Hall  of 
'  the  Royal  Horticultural 
,  Society  by  His  Majesty 
f        THE  KING. 


July   2— Sutton  Rose  Soc.  Show. 

.Tui.Y    4— Moidstone  Hort.  Show. 

July    5— Scottish  Hort.  Assoc.  Meet. 

Nat.    Rose   Soc.    Show   in    the 
Temple  Gardens.  London. 
;  Croydon  Hort.  Soc.  Sliow. 
I  Hanlev  Hort.  Fete  (2  days). 
j  Soutlianiptou    Hort.    Show   (2 
days). 
Lee  and  District  Hort.  Show. 
Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Exhibition,  Re- 
gent's Park. 
Ipswicli  and  E.  ot  Eng.  Hort. 

Soc.  Slunv. 
Ealing  Rose  and  Hort.  Show. 


THURSDAY,    Jii.Y 
FRIDAY,  July 

SATURDAY.     Jii.Y 


TUESDAY, 


•WEDNESDAY.  Ji-i.Yia- 


THURSDAY.    Jii.Yll 


FRID.\Y, 

SATURDAY. 


fRosc  and  Hort.  Sliows  at  Kor- 
7-      wicli,  Cliipping  Norton,   and 
I.    Waltou-on-Tliamcs. 

^  (  Brockhaiii  Hort.  and  Rose  Sho\v. 
"■(  Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Lecture. 

I  Windsor  Rose  and  Hort.    Soc. 
9-?     Exhibition. 
(  Warminster  Rose  Show. 

/■Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Showat  Holland 
}i(uise.  Kensington  (2  days). 
T         ,.,!  Wolverhampton     Floral    Fete 
J  MA  12^      Cidavs). 

Hort.  and  Rose  Shows  at  Glou- 
\.    cester  and  Wolverliampton. 

/Nottinsham  Hort.  Soc.  Show 
(L'days). 

Kanclagli  and  Dist.  Hort. 
Exhibition. 

Hort.  and  Rose  Sliows  at  Form- 
by,  Harrow,  Reading,  Steven- 
age, and  Tliornton  Heatli. 

/Weybridge  and  District   Hort. 
'     Soc.  Show. 
Brentwood  Hort.  Exhibition. 
Hif;li!.;atc    Hort.    Soc.    Annnal 

Kxhiljition. 
Woorlbridu'c  Flower  Show. 
Eltliaiii  Kiisc  and  Hort.  Exhib. 
Potters    B;ir    and    Dist.    Hcn-t. 

Show. 
Rdse  and  Hort.  Shows  at  Batli, 
Helensburgh.  Southsea,    and 
V    Woodbridge. 

1  Rose  and  Hoi't.  Shows  at  Gres- 
Jri.Y  \hJ     ford  and  Ulvei-ston. 
(  Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Lecture. 

,,.,,-,..( Manchester    Hort.    Soc. 
■""  "'\     Show. 


Rose 


TUESDAY,       Jri.Yli) 


[Roy.  Scot.  Arboricultnral  Soc. 
I  Exhibition  of  Forestry  at 
-,      Perth  (1  days). 

Flower  Shows  at  Saltaire  and 
I    Tibs 


WEDNESDAY, 


Tibshclf 

,Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Show  althe 
1     Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 
i',Jri.Y2iK  Aerie.    Soc.    Show    at    Han 
(2  days). 
^Hereford  Rose  Show. 

fLcamington  (St.  John's)   Hort. 

THURSDAY.    Jily 


ley 


fLcamington  (St.  John's)   H 
- .,,  )     Show. 
"    )  Hort.  and  Rose  Shows  at  Sal 
(.     helible  and  Halifax. 


FRIDAY. 

TUESDAY. 


Jl-l.Y 
Jl'LY  2f 


-Roy.  Bot.  Soe.  lecture. 


THURSDAY. 
FRIDAY, 


{Roy.   Hort. 
also     Nat. 
Picotee  So( 

I  Cardiff  F 
<  Ncwcastl 
f      Show  (:: 

f  Chestci-field  Hort.  Soc.  Show. 
Jl'LY  2.s{  Carnation  Show  in  Birmingham 
\     Bot.  Gdus.  (2  day.s). 

Jl'LY  23— Riiy.  Bot.  Soc.  lectnrc. 


Soc.   Coms.    meet  ; 

Carnation      and 

Soc.  Show  combined. 

[  Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY. J i-LV  27 •(  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyuc     Flower 

■  (3  days). 


A  Memorable 
Week. 


SALE    FOR  THE  WEEK. 

JFRIDAY  NEXT— 

'I.'iO  Imported  Odontoglossum  Pcscatorci,  also  Esta- 
blished Orchids,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. .10. 
■(For  further  pnrticulnrs  $cc  our  Advertisement  columni'.) 


AvEKAOK  Tempeeature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Foiiy-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-63-0". 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.- ,/Knr  2ii  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  74°  ;  Min.  65°. 

Ju)ie  30.— Gardeners'  Chronicle  OlTice,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covcnt  Garden  (10  A.M.);   Bar., 
30;  Temp.,  71°.    Weather,  bright  sunshine. 
PROVINCES.— June  29  (6  P.M.) :   Max.  66°,  North   of 
Ireland ;  Min.  .«^?°,  East  Coast  of  England. 


The  week  now  closing  wi  I 
be   historically   interesting. 
It  is  expected  that  the  last 
"Drill  Hall"  meeting  has  been  held,  and 
that  in  future  the  exhibitions  ot  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  will   be  held  in  the 
new   buildings  approaching  completion  in 
Vincent  Square.     I>uring  the  chaotic  period 
at  South  Kensington,  and  subsequently,  the 
Society  appeared  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
an  outside  Committee  lent  its  aid   to  the 
Council,  and  made  various  suggestions.    It 
did  more.     It  recommended  the  acquisition, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  of  the  Drill 
Hall  of  the  Scottish  Yolunteeis   in  James 
Street,  Westminster,  and  of  the  premises  at 
117,  Victoria  Street— the  one  for  the  exhibi- 
tions and  meetings  of  the  Committees,  the 
other  for  the  offices  ot  the  Society  and  for 
the  housing   of  the   Lindley  Library.      In 
spite    ot    the    notorious    deficiencies,   both 
establishments     have     well     served     their 
purpose.    Now  a  new  era  is  commencing. 
The    Vincent    Square    building    is    nearly 
completed.    It  will  afford  vastly  improved 
accommodation.     The  unremitting  energy 
and   organising    faculty   ot    the    Secretary 
will,  we  have  every  confidence,  ensure  that 
the  Society  will  in  future  have,  what  it  has 
never  had  befoi'e,  a  home  adequate   to   its 
requirements.    Something  is   still   lacking. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  shouting,  plenty  of 
lip-applause,  but  those  who  were  loiidest  in 
their  protestations  have  hardly  backed  up 
their  words  sul>stantially.    It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  new  building  may  be  hampered  with 
debt,  and  that  the  Council  will  be  harassed 
with  diffieulties  which  ought  never  to  have 
arisen.    There   is  still  time,   as  the  Times 
reminds    us,    and,    before    the    King    and 
Queen    formally    open    the    new    building 
on  July  2-_'  next,  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  those   who  derive  the  greatest  benelit 
from  the  Society,  and  for  others  who  have 
not  yet  contributed  so  much  as  the  cost  of  a 
chimney-pot,  to  show  that  their  clamour  for 
a  Hall  was  not  purely  selfish. 

The  week  will  also  be  memorable  for  the 
meeting  ot  the  (iardeners'  Koyal  Benevolent 
Institution,  ^^'hen  it  was  announced  that 
the  chair  was  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Hai:i;y 
Veitch,  it  -was  felt  that  the  value  of 
his  services  would  be  acknowledged  by 
everybody,  and  that,  apart  from  all  per- 
sonal considerations,  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  render  his  Chairmanship  a  success; 
and  it  was  so.  Mr.  Veitch  must  have  been 
gratified  by  the  homage  paid  him.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  We  do  him  no 
more  than  justice  when  we  say  that  his 
greatest  satisfaction  was  experienced  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  meeting  over  which 
he  presided  was  not  only  a  record  one  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  that  no  other  has 
been  the  means  of  alleviating  in  an  equal 
degree  the  sufferings  and  necessities  of  the 
class  for  whom  he  pleaded.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Shekwooi'  must  also  be  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  those  "who  love  their  fellow- 
men."  His  donation  of  .i'sjOO  to  the  (iar- 
deners'  Benevolent,  and  of  a  like  sum  to  the 
(iardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  may  surely  be 
characterised  as  not  the  least  important 
events  of  this  memorable  week. 

The  doings  of  the  previous  week,  includ- 
ing the  opening  ot  the  Kducational  and 
Forestry  Exhibitions  at  I'ark  lioyal,  Willes- 
den,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  formal  opening  of 


the  Horticultural  D  epartmentof  the  Reading 
University  C  dlege,  were  also  events  of 
much  import-mce,  and  are  more  fully 
alluded  to  in  the  follow  icg  article. 


Ti>  those  who  can  look  back 
Progress.  even  for  only  a  few  years  to 
the  state  ot  instruction  in 
horticultural  matters,  and  to  the  time  when 
those  who  advocated  the  co-operation  of 
practice  with  science  were  laughed  at,  or  at 
least  unheeded,  the  pi  ogress  made  of  late 
must  be  eminently  satisfactory.  We  have 
much,  very  much  to  do  ere  we  can  hope  to 
rival  our  cousins  in  the  United  States,  or  our 
(ierman  neighbours,  but  we  are  lieginning 
to  recognise  that,  so  far  as  agriculture  and 
horticulture  are  concerned,  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  other  countries.  Deputations 
of  farmers  have  visited  little  Denmark  to 
see  how  it  is  that  with  inferior  resources 
she  is  able  not  only  to  compete  with,  but  to 
undersell  us  in  our  own  markets.  Similar 
visits  have  been  paid  to  French  and  German 
forests,  to  Dutch  farms,  and  Hungarian 
horse  -  breeding  establishments.  Such 
journeys  would  not  have  been  made  had 
we  continued  to  be  enshroudtd  in  our  own 
self-conceit.  The  very  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  such  visits  were  desirable  is  a  sign 
of  awakening.  And  what  has  been  the  niet 
result  >  What  is  it  that  has  given  such  an 
impulse  to  the  practice  of  cultivation  in 
countries  from  which  at  one  time  we  thought 
we  had  nothing  to  learn,  but  which  never- 
theless flood  our  markets  with  produce, 
some  considerable  part  of  which  might  well 
be  grown  at  home  ?  All  agree  in  the  reply 
that  it  is  to  the  spread  of  education,  to  the 
organisation  of  effort,  and  to  the  adoption 
of  the  principlesof  co-operation— in  brief,  to 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  practical  aims. 

The  question  to  what  extent  the  State  as 
such  should  render  aid  is  a  moot-point.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  individual 
enterprise  is  not  in  all  cases  adequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Look  at 
the  scores  of  educational  and  experimental 
stations  in  the  Ignited  States,  whose  publi- 
cations literally  pour  in  upon  us.  They  do 
for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  what  they  - 
could  not  do  for  themselves  ;  first  they  get 
hold  of  the  youths,  train  them,  teach 
them  to  educate  themselves,  enable  them  to 
ap]ireciate  and  turn  to  advantage  the  re- 
sources that  lie  open  to  them  when  well 
trained  in  practical  work  and  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  which  constitute  the  bank 
upon  which  they  will  have  to  draw  in  the 
future.  When  the  pupils  go  out  into  the  world 
the  colleges  do  not  necessarily  lose  sight  ot 
them,  but  keep  in  touch  with  them,  if  they 
so  choose,  by  means  of  bulletins  issued  from 
the  several  stations.  These  publicationskeep 
them  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  their 
science  and  their  art,  sound  a  note  of  warning 
where  required,  suggest  measures  ot  precau- 
tion when  needed,  and  supply  endless  hints 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  intelligent  culti- 
vator. Moreover,  in  any  case  of  difficulty 
or  perplexity  there  are  the  State  officials  to 
refer  to  for  advice  and  suggestion.  Nor  are 
intensely  practical  matters  connected  with 
railway  tariffs  and  markets  forgotten.  Com- 
bination and  co-operation  in  the  collection, 
supervision,  and  distribution  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  market  produce  ensure 
regularity  of  despatch,  uniformity  of  quality, 
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and  consequently  more  satisfactory  relations 
between  growers  and  I)rokers  than  is  possible 
■when  everything  is  left  to  individual  enter- 
prise. Our  own  Agricultural  Department 
■has  lately  shown  signs  of  vigour  in  this  direc- 
TfcioD,  which  are  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  cultivators  at  heart. 

The  Educational  and  Forestry  exhibits 
•at  the  recent  Agricultural  Show,  though 
small  in  amount,  wore  sufficient  to  show 
'what  excellent  work  is  in  course  of  accom- 
plishment at  Wye,  at  (Chelmsford,  and  other 
■colleges  which  have  sprung  into  existence 
•during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  needless,  of 
•  course,  to  speak  of  Jlothamsted,  for  that 
stands  apart  without  a  rival  in  this  or  any 
•■other  country,  Ijut  the  multiplication  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimental 
stations  in  the  various  counties  for  which 
we  in  past  years  pleaded  so  often,  and  as  we 
Seared  in  vain,  is  we  rejoice  to  see  in  course 
•of  accomplishment.  A  visit  to  the  Educa- 
tional Department  at  J'ark  Jloyal  must  have 
proved  a  most  valuable  object  -  lesson  to 
many.  Cultivators  to  whom  books,  lectures, 
^liagrams,  and  figures  appeal  Ijut  lightly, 
must  perforce  have  had  their  attention 
stimulated  and  tlieir  interest  aroused  by  the 
objects  there  exhibited.  When  such  con- 
f-rete  results  are  laid  before  them,  the  culti- 
■vators  will  feel  more  respect  for  the  book- 
learning  which  rendered  them  possible. 

<  )f  course,  to  a  very  large  extent  what 
applies  to  agriculture  applies  also  to  horti- 
■culture,  and  the  remarks  pertinent  to  the 
■one  are  applicable  to  the  other.  We  are, 
therefore,  especially  pleased  to  have  to 
■record  the  official  opening,  on  Fridaj', 
June  24,  of  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
ij)epartment  of  I'niversity  College,  Reading, 
•by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Earl  of 
■Onslow.  The  garden  is  familiar  to  very 
many  of  our  readers  as  having  been  in  the 
occupation  of  Messrs.  Si;tton  previous  to 
their  removal  to  their  present  more  extensive 
■j  rial-grounds. 

Mr.  Frederick  Keeble,  M.A.  (Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge),  is  the  Director  of  the 
•Horticultural  Department  of  the  College,  and  Mr. 
■Charles  Foster,  F.R.H.S.,  Instructor  in  Practical 
Horticulture.  The  Garden  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  garden  committee,  consisting  of  gentlemen 
ia  whom  the  greatest  confidence  may  be  felt. 

Previously  to  1902  the  College  possessed  no 
■garden  for  the  teaching  of  practical  horticulture. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  scientific  principles 
-of  horticulture,  but  there  was  no  effective  pro- 
■vision  for  practical  work.  Interest  in  the  de- 
partment of  horticulture  had  always  been  great, 
and  for  some  months  previous  to  their  removal 
Messrs.  Sutton  kindly  permitted  the  department 
•to  make  use  of  their  glasshouses  and  land. 

Mr.  Alfred  Palmer  then  befriended  the 
College  by  offering  to  lease  to  the  Council  on 
•favourable  terms  the  whole  of  the  gardens  and 
buildings  thereon.  These  arrangements  were 
concluded  before  the  end  of  10O3.  The  tasks  of 
■plotting  out  the  7  acres  of  ground,  of  constructing 
nearly  a  mile  of  paths,  and  of  estabhshing  a 
J?each-house  and  vineries,  were  carried  out  by 
the  students  and  staff, under  the  superintendence 
-of  Mr.  Foster,  the  instructor  in  practical  horti- 
■cnlture. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  department  has  three 
•aims  :  (1)  The  first  is  the  training  of  men  and 
■*vomen  in  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture. 
The  demand  for  such  training  increases  jear  by 
year,  and  comes  from  many  quarters.  This  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  the 
prospective  careers  of  the  students  now  in  the 
department.    Of  the    seventeen    students,    four 


intend  to  become  fruit-growers,  two  at  home  and 
two  in  the  colonies ;  four  to  enter  upon  florist 
and  nursery  work ;  one  to  take  a  position  in  a 
seed-testing  station ;  one  to  enter  his  father's 
nursery  business ;  two  to  start  market  gardens, 
and  the  remainder  either  to  work  as  lady  gar- 
deners or  to  manage  their  own  private  gardens. 
A  system  of  scholarships  makes  provision  for  the 
training  of  professional  gardeners.  At  present 
two  such  scholarships  are  held,  and  next  year  the 
Council  is  offering  three  scholarships,  each  of  the 
value  of  i£  t5,  tenable  at  the  gardens  for  one  year. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  invaluable 
service  rendered  by  the  gardens  to  the  students 
of  the  College  in  their  botanical  and  nature 
studies. 

(2)  The  second  aim  is  to  carry  out  experiment 
and  research  whereby  the  sum  of  horticultural 
knowledge  may  be  increased.  Among  researches 
now  in  progress  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
large  plot  devoted  to  a  Potato  trial  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Potato  Society. 
Samples  of  the  twelve  chief  Potato  varieties  are 
being  cultivated  under  conditions  rigorously 
similar.  Their  growths  will  be  ascertained  and 
the  results  will  be  carefully  compared  with  those 
of  similar  trials  carried  on  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  department  desires  to  be  of  practical 
service  to  the  region  round  Keading.  With  this 
object  an  information  bureau  is  being  organised 
whence,  for  a  small  fee,  expert  advice  in  the 
management  of  gardens  and  orchards  may  be 
obtained,  and  whence  also  the  services  of  trained 
gardeners  may  be  secured. 

The  garden,  as  it  is  now,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  most  kinds  of  horticultural  work, 
and  no  ground  could  be  more  conveniently 
situated  in  respect  of  the  proposed  new  college 
buildings.  Laboratory,  class-room,  and  garden 
will  be  in  immediate  proximity  to  one  another. 
The  needs  of  market-gardener,  florist,  landscape 
gardener,  wUl  be  effectively  met ;  but,  clearly, 
among  the  needs  of  the  future  will  be  ground  for 
a  fruit  st.ation.  The  acquisition  hereafter  of  a 
suitable  fruit  station  will  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  Horticultural  Department. 

The  garden  contains  2-i  houses  in  all,  utilised 
as  follows  : — 1  and  2,  Cucumbers  and  Melons  ;  3, 
Ferns  ;  4,  Koses  and  Tomatos  ;  5  and  G,  Tomatos  ; 
7,  Carnations ;  8,  Tomatos  ;  9  and  10,  Melons  and 
Cucumbers;  11  and  12,  Cucumbers  ;  13,  Peaches  ; 
14,  early  vinery  ;  15,  late  vinery  ;  Hi,  Cucumbers; 
17,  18,  and  19,  Begonias;  20,21,  and  22,  green- 
houses ;  23,  Cucumbers ;  and  24,  Ferns. 

The  proceedings  at  the  opening  ceremony 
were  commenced  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  OwEX  Kidley,  Esq.,  J.P.,  after 
which  a  statement  was  made  by  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  College,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ciiilds,  M..\., 
who  exjilained  the  need  that  exists  for  the 
training  in  horticulture  of  those  young  men 
and  women  who  intend  to  follow  the  profes^ 
sion  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  i)ointed 
out  the  reasons  for  forming  the  horticultural 
department  at  the  College  and  cxplaineil 
what  the  course  of  study  there  would  bo.  He 
said  that  the  students  work  for  a  diploma, 
the  granting  of  which  is  authorised  by  the 
University  of  t)xford,  the  conditionsof  whii/h 
are  governed  by  a  Committee  which  repre- 
sents jointly  tiie  University  of  Oxford  and 
theCollogc  at  Reading,and  includes  represen- 
tatives of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  addition 
to  this  course,  which  lasts  at  least  two 
years,  and  may  last  three,  the  students  also 
take  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  sixteen  having  entered 
for  the  recent  examination,  Mrs.  Benyon 
consented  to  present  that  day  the  cer- 
tificates to    the   sixteen    successful   candi- 


dates. There  might,  said  Mr.  Child,  be 
some  there  wlio  doubted  the  practical  side 
of  the  horticultural  training.  He  would 
invite  such  persons  to  visit  the  marketing 
shed  and  inspect  the  produce  there,  and 
remember  that  all  of  it  haa  been  cultivated 
in  their  own  trial  grounds  by  the  students 
and  staff.  If  any  one  doubted  the  scientifie 
part  of  the  curriculum,  he  would  refer  them  to 
the  shed,  in  which  there  were  shown  by  dia- 
gram and  actual  example  instances  of  those 
diseases  which  are  so  costly  tothemarketgar- 
dener — instances  so  set  forth  that  they  could 
be  easily  understood  by  those  concerned. 

The  next  speech  was  by  Mr.  Alfred 
l'.\L.MER,  Chairman  of  the  CJardens  Com- 
mittee, who  said  that  at  present  they  had 
seventeen  studenls,  but  they  could  accom- 
modate thirty  with  very  little  more  expense. 

Lord  Onslow,  in  declaring  the  Gardens 
open,  delivered  a  very  sympathetic  speech, 
declaring  that  he  knew  of  no  establishment 
where  such  a  horticultural  training  could 
be  obtained  as  they  were  giving  at  Reading. 
He  specially  accentuated  the  desirability  of 
facilitating  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
horticulture  to  those  whose  duty  it  will  bo 
to  impart  elementary  education  in  the 
schools,  and  begged  the  College  to  arrange 
classes  on  Saturday  afternoons  as  well  as  in 
holiday  time  for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Ife  should  be  extremely  glad  if  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  coukl  assist  such  efforts  as  those 
that  are  being  made  at  Reading,  but  with 
an  income  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
in  a  time  of  '■  profound  peace,"  he  was  afraid 
they  must  wait  until  the  times  were  more 
propitious. 

Mr.  IVlAKTiN  .Ino.  Sutton  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Onslow,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Keeble,  M.A.,  who 
took  the  opportunity  to  speak  appreciatively 
of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  the 
Garden  Swperintendent,  in  the  short  space 
of  time  he  has  been  there. 

We  afterwards  walked  through  the  gardens 
and  inspected  the  crops,  all  of  which  were 
in  excellent  condition.  The  general  state 
of  these  gardens,  and  the  skilful  cultivation 
shown  in  each  of  the  crops,  were  praised  by 
all.  The  indoor  Tomato  crop  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  the  produce  gathered 
together  in  the  "  marketing  "  shed  in  exhibi- 
tion form  was  a  sufficient  testimonial  to  the 
skill  of  the  cultivator. 


MiNLEY  Manor  (see  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration).—Thirteen  years  ago  we  gave  a  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  this  fine  garden  near 
Fainborough.  It  was  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to 
the  gardens  attached  to  old  French  chateaux  ;  and 
this  is  appropriate  enough,  as  the  style  of  the  man- 
sion is  also  French  in  character.  But  besides  this 
Messrs.  Veitch  introduced  large  beds  of  flowering 
and  other  ornamental  shrubs  each,  devoted  to  a 
single  species,  which  are  very  effective ;  and  here 
and  there  on  the  lawns  are  specimen  flowering 
trees  now  of  great  beauty.  The  whole  garden 
affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  rigidly  formal  garden  near  the  house 
may,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  blend  with  the 
more  distant  wood  and  heathland.  The  plan  of 
the  winter-garden  at  p.  707  of  our  number  for 
December  12,  1891,  worked  out  in  dwarf  Conifers, 
green  and  golden,  and  Hollies  of  Uke  colour, 
shows  what  effects  may  be  produced  in  this  way, 
and  will  remind  the  visitor  of  Chantilly  and  other 
French  chateaux. 
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Royal  HorticulturalSocizty.— From  the 
report  of  the  examiners  we  learn  that  at  the 
recent  annual  examination  no  fewer  than  190 
papers  were  s<nt  in.  More  than  18  per  cent,  of 
the  candidates  were  placed  in  the  fiiet  class, 
49  per  cent,  in  the  second,  and  32  per  cent,  in  the 
third  class.  Although  the  actual  numbers  of  the 
candidates  has  declined,  the  quality  of  their  work 
has  appreciably  improved,  especially  in  mitters 
pertaining  to  practical  horticulture. 

Sir  Joseph  Hookep.— All  honour  to  the 
veteran  botanist,  who  completes  the  87th  year  of 
his  age  to  -lay,  Jnne  30  ! 

"B.RTriDAY  Honours."— Among  those  who 
were  Eelected  as  the  recipients  of  honours  in 
connection  with  the  King's  birthday  are  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  are  to  be 
inighted.  Sir  E.  Matjnde  Thompson,  the  prin- 
cipal librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  who  is 
already  a  K.C.B  ,  is  gazetted  as  a  Companion  of 
the  Imperial  Service  Ordtr,  and  a  liie  recognition 
is  bestowed  upon  Charles  Fokd,  Esq.,  late 
Superintends nt  of  the  Botanical  Afforestation 
Department  of  the  Colony  of  Hong  kong. 

Royal  Gardenerb'  Orphan  Fund.  —We 
understand  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  institution, 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq  ,  has  written  from  Australia 
to  give  the  Fund  a  special  donation  of  i.500.  The 
generonsand consistent  support  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
afforded  the  gardening  charities  is  well  known. 
This  fresh  instance  of  his  liberality  will  be  grate- 
fully appreciated  by  the  wco'e  gardening  com- 
munity, especially  in  viiw  of  tie  fact  that  Mr. 
Sherwood  has,  as  was  announced  at  the  dinner 
on  the  28th  ult.,  presented  a  similar  amount  to  the 
Gardeners'  Kojal  Benevolent  Institution. 

British  Gardeners'  Association.  —  The 
Honorary  Secretary  asks  u?  to  state  that  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  correspondence,  he  hopes  that  in- 
tending members  and  others  will  pardon  any 
delay  there  may  be  in  answering  their  letters. 
Thos9  interested  in  the  Association,  and  willing 
to  forward  its  interests,  may  rtnder  valuable 
assistance  by  applying  for  forms  of  application, 
&c.,  for  distribution,  or  by  sending  the  names 
of  qualified  gardeners  likely  to  join.  Donations 
towards  the  £210  required  for  initial  expenses 
will  be  welcomed,  it  being  felt  that  whtn  the 
Services  of  a  paid  Secretary  and  offices  can  be 
secured  the  Association  will  speedily  be  able  to 
make  its  presence  and  influence  felt. 

Lilacs.— M.  Henrt,  in  the  ifcuwe  EoriicoU, 
notes  the  production  of  inflorescences  from  suckers. 
We  have  seen  a  similar  occurrence  in  Ailanthus. 
M.  Hbnkt  also  notes  the  production  of  an  iii- 
f  orescence  from  the  old  wood  of  the  Lilac.  We 
have  met  with  a  like  production  from  the  old 
rods  of  a  Vine. 

English  Arboricultural  Society. —On 
July  2,  a  visit  will  be  paid  by  the  mtmbers  of 
this  Society  to  the  estate  of  the  Marquess 
Camden,  at  Baj ham  Abbey,  near  Frant,  Sussex. 
The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Aberdeen, 
from  August  16  to  19,  when  Haddo  House,  Bal- 
moral, and  other  estates  will  be  visited.  Mr.  E. 
Davidson,  Hajdon  Bridge,  Northumberland,  is 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  whom  communica- 
tions should  be  ad  diesstd. 

"The  British  Journal  of  Photography." 

—We  owe  an  apology  to  our  ccnttmporaiy  for 
not  previously  cffering  cur  congratulations  on  his 
jubilee  numl  er ;  but  we  see  that  vte  are  not  alone 
in  being  unable,  from  press  of  matter,  to  insert 
contributions  with  the  promptitude  which  is 
desirable.  It  is  not  too  late  to  ciU  attention  to  the 
admirable  history  that  this  number  affords  cf  the 
developmmt  of  photography  and  cf  the  progress 
of  the  Journal  :  whilst  the  biographical  details 
relating  to  successive  editors  and  contributors 
are  of  viry  great  interest.     We  are  gUd  to  see  a 


notice  to  the  effect  that  "advertisements  are  in- 
serted absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or 
implied,  as  to  what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of 
the  paper."  Advertising  agents,  in  their  anxiety 
to  "  do  business,"  are  unconsciously  doing  their 
best  to  depreciate  the  value  of  legitimate  adver- 
tisement, and  to  injure  the  reputation  of  those 
journals  which  do  not  strictly  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  advertising  and  the  editorial 
d'epartments. 

Mr.  Christopher  Deavin,  who  has  filled 
the  position  of  gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon. 
Charles  Hat  Dkummond,  at  Harewood  Lodge, 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  retired,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  upon  a  pension. 

Instruction  in  Horticulture.— The  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  Essex,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  teachers  in  the  administrative  county 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  gardening  operations 
necessary  for  the  successful  woriing  of  school 
gardens  and  evening  continuation  schcol  gardens, 
has  decided  to  hold  a  holiday  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  horticulture  at  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratories  and  Garden  at  Chelmsford, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1804.  The  course  will 
commence  on  August  8,  and  will  meet  daily  for 
two  weeks,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  make  application  to  attend.  The  labo- 
ratories and  garden  at  Chelmsford  afford  every 
opportunity  for  successful  horticultural  work,  and 
the  students  will  themselves  perform  all  the 
recessary  garden  operations.  Both  men  and 
women  are  invited  to  take  the  course.  The 
Committee  will  defray  travelling  expenses  once 
to  and  from  Chelmsford,  and  will  in  suitable 
cases  make  a  special  allowance  of  12s.  Qd.  per 
week  towards  the  maintenance  of  candidates 
fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions.  Applications 
must  be  made  on  printed  forms,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  County  Offices,  Chelmsford, 
and  must  be  received  by  July  21  at  latest. 

Vegetation  in  London.— According  to  Mr. 
Mawle-j's  annual  report  of  Phenological  observa- 
tions for  1903,  the  earliest  date  in  which  the 
first  speck  of  green  was  visible  on  the  Lime  trees 
in  the  garden  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  March 
14,  in  1893  ;  the  latest,  April  20,  in  1888.  The 
trees  wore  quite  bare  of  leaves  on  October  17  in 
1896,  the  earliest  date;  and  on  October  31,  in  1805, 
as  the  latest  date.  Tte  mean  for  sixteen  years 
was  March  29  for  the  vei nation,  October  24.  for 
the  complete  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Clematis. — The  identity  in  essentials  between 
the  ordinary  leaves  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  is 
well  shown  in  some  Clematis  flowers  sent  by 
F.  E.  Marsh,  Esq.,  through  Messrs.  Barr.  The 
outermost  segments,  instead  of  being  petaloid,  are 
present  in  the  form  of  leaves — in  some  cases  of 
large  size  and  deeply  lobed,  quite  as  in  an  ordinary 
foliage  leaf. 

Gardeners'  Outing.  — On  Saturday  last 
about  forty  members  of  the  Oxfordshire  County 
Council  horticultural  classes  visited  Messrs. 
Sutton's  trial  -  grounds  and  the  University 
College  Gardens,  Reading.  The  party  was  met 
at  the  entrance  to  the  trial-grounds  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton,  who  gave  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  He  afterwards  conducted  the  visitors 
through  the  principal  trials  and  greenhouses, 
explaining  the  chief  points  of  interest.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  the  University  College 
Gardens,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  F.Keeble, 
Director  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  and 
Mr.  C.  Foster,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gar- 
dens. The  impression  gained  in  going  through 
the  greenhouses,  which  contained  magnificent 
crops  of  Tomatos,  &c.,  was  that  of  excellent  order 
and  cleanliness. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Annual  Outing  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  July  19,  when  the  members  and  friends 


will  proceed,  at  10.25  a  m.,  by  special  trai  n  from 
Baker  Street  Station  (Platfoim  No.  2),  for 
Waddesdon  Manor  Station,  calling  at  Finchley 
Eoad  at  10  30,  Harrow  at  10.45,  and  Eickmans- 
worth  at  10.55.  A  visit  will  be  made  to  the 
gardens  and  grounds  at  Waddesdon  Manor  by 
permission  of  Miss  A.  A.  pe  Eothscbild. 

Funnel  on  Cabbage  Leaf.  —  From  the? 
Curator  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  we  have 
received  a  good  example  of  a  very  common  for- 
mation in  Cabbages  and  in  Lettuces.  The  midrib- 
breaks  away  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  blade- 
above  its  middle  and  forms  a  long  slender  stalk 
which  expands  above  into  a  funnel-shaped,  leafy 
'  pitcher. '  On  cutting  across  the  midrib,  as  also 
the  stalk  of  the  pitcher,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

O 

vascular  bundles  are  arranged  in  a  circle    O     O, 
^  O 

as  they  are  in  shoots,  not  as  they  are  usually  in  leaf- 


stalk?. 


The    woody    portion     of    the 


bundles  is  turned  towards  the  centre,  the  bast  oi 
phloem  towards  the  circumference. 

Wheat-growing  in  Canada.— A  paper  on 
this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Saunders., 
Director  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Faims,. 
gives  seme  figures  interesting  to  those  who  are- 
fond  of  statistics  or  who  aie  interested  in  the 
foe d  supply  of  Britain.  He  says  that  "  the  area. 
of  land  suitable  for  the  growing  of  agricultural 
crops  in  Canada  is  so  vast  that  when  presented  in 
figures  the  mind  needs  a  deal  of  training  before 
their  full  significance  can  te  grasped.  The  total 
imports  of  Wheat  and  fiour  into  Great  Britain  in 
19C2  were  equivalent  in  all  to  about  200,000,000 
bushels  of  Wheat.  Were  one- fourth  of  the  land 
said  to  be  suitable  for  cultivation  under  crop,  the- 
total  crop  (under  favourable  conditions)  would  be 
over  812,000,000  bushels.  This  would  be  ample; 
to  supply  the  home  demand  for  30,CCO,C00  oi 
inhabitants  and  to  meet  the  present  requiremente- 
of  Great  Britain  three  times  over.  This  estimate 
leaves  the  large  Eastern  Provinces  out  of  con- 
sideraticn.  Summaiy  :  land  fit  for  settlement 
in  Western  Canada,  171,CCO,0CO  acres ;  present 
production  cf  Wheat  and  other  grains,  about 
125,000,000  bushels  ;  and  pcssible  Wheat  produc- 
tion, 800,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  R.  p.  BrotherSTON.— The  Neill  Prize;, 
which  is  in  the  gift  cf  the  Kojal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  was  on  June  22  awarded 
by  the  Council  of  that  Society  to  Mr.  E.  P. 
Broth ebston,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, at  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian,  as  was  an- 
nounced on  p.  406  of  our  last  issue.  The  prize  i& 
awarded  every  second  year  in  terms  of  Dr. 
Patrick  Neill's  will  to  some  "  distinguished. 
Scottish  botanist  or  cultivator."  For  this  purpose 
Dr.  Neill,  who  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the- 
Society,  bequeathed  .£500  ;  and  the  prize,  whicb 
amounts  to  about  ^£30  on  each  occasion,  has  been, 
awarded  to,  among  others,  such  men  as  the  late- 
Prof.  Balfour,  John  Sadler,  and  Isaac  Ander- 
son Henrt,  of  Edinburgh ;  Wm.  Thomson, 
Dalkeith ;  David  Thomson,  Drumlanrig ;  Mal- 
colm Dunn,  and  Malcolm  McInttre.  Mr. 
Brotherston,  a  native  of  Eoxburghshireandnow 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Mr.  Wm.  Thom  at  Newton  Don,  a  splendid 
type  of  the  old-fashioned  painstaking  gardener, 
and  a  keen  grower  of  hardy  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers.  Lady  Eleanor  Balfour  was  then 
alive,  and  under  her  influence  everything  new  in 
Carnations,  Pinks,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,, 
and  Eoses  was  grown.  After  a  few  months  at 
Leuchie,  Mr.  Brotherston  went  to  Mr.  James. 
Douglas,  V.M.H.,  then  at  Loxford  Hall,  going 
through  all  the  departments  from  the  lowest  to- 
inside-foreman.  After  two  years  with  Sir  James- 
BuMLEES  at  Argjle  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  he  re- 
moved   to    Tyninghame,    thirty    years   ago,    in 
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aucoession  to  Mr.  Thos.  Lees.  Mv.  Brotherston 
has  aoeumnlated  a  very  good  collection  of  horti- 
cultural literature,  and  with  due  respect  for 
things  old  he  is  very  much  up-to-date.  An 
afternoon  at  Tjninghame  is  all  too  short  to  do 
justice  to  the  gardens  under  his  care,  which 
<3ontain  a  fine  collection  of  ornamental  and 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
borders ;  and  it  may  be  that  to  his  training  under 
Mr.  Thou  and  Mr.  Douglas  is  to  be  attributed 
his  full  knowledge  of  hardy  fruits  and  his  love  of 
"the  Carnation,  which  he  grows  largely  and  well. 
Earnest,  observant,  and  painstaking  in  all  he 
does,  his  services  are  much  sought  after  in  the 
North  in  judging  hardy  fruits.  Mr.  Brotherston 
■contributes  largely  to  current  horticultural 
literature.  He  is  the  writer  of  The  Bonk  of  the 
■Carnation,  recently  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane, 
and  was  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  in  an  essay 
<;ompetition  on  the  cutting,  arranging,  and 
'keeping  of  cut  flowers  in  water,  offered  last  year 
■by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  White,  of  Balruddery, 
Dundee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
•Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

On  THE  Effects  of  Grafting  on  the 
Vine. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Comptes  [Undus 
is  a  paper  by  MM.  Lucien  Daniel  and  Ch. 
Laurent,  mentioning  the  results  of  their  expe- 
dience in  Vine-grafting,  "  M.  Jurie,''  say  the 
^authors,  "  has  already  shown  that  certain  grafted 
Vines  have  shown  variations  in  their  habit  and 
foliage ;  that  the  form  of  their  bunches  has  been 
•more  or  less  modified  in  sympathy  with  the 
stock,  and  that  this  influence  extends  even  to  the 
seeds."  The  paper  is  a  report  on  the  effects  of 
grafting  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
.grafts,  and  on  the  wines  made  from  the  berries. 
The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at : 
"1.  It  is  seen  that  the  internal  anatomy  of  the 
Vine  varies  under  the  influence  of  grafting 
-exactly  as  the  external  appearance  does.  2.  The 
■wine  from  grafted  Vines  differs  noticeably  from 
wine  from  ungrafted  Vines,  and  the  variations  of 
•its  several  constituents  depend  on  the  nature  of 
■the  stocks.  This  change  may  be  beneficial  or 
injurious  according  to  circumstances ;  that  is, 
^there  are  grafts  that  cause  improvement  and 
grafts  that  are  detrimental.  3.  Variations  in  the 
-constituents  of  the  wine  from  the  same  grafted 
Vine  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  nature.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  select  a  single  con- 
•stituent — alcohol,  for  example — as  a  criterion  of 
dmprovement."  • 


HOLLY-TREE     DENUDED 
OF   B,\RK. 

■  The  tree  illustrated  at  fig.  5  [is  growingi  in 
moorland  on  the  estate  of  Balthayock,  Perthshire, 
the  country  seat  of  E.  Wyllie  Hill,  Esq.  Several 
■stems  in  the  foreground  are  in  each  case  entirely 
denudedofbarkforalength  of  about  12  to  18  inches. 
Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  exposed  wood  is  quite 
■dead  and  decayed  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch 
.^U  round.  There  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter,  for 
since  the  photograph  was  taken  Mr.  Bell,  the 
-forester  on  the  estate,  has,  at  my  request,  kindly 
<3ent  me  a  3-feot  length  of  the  I>asal  portion  of  the 
trunk,  seen  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  photograph. 
The  barking  appears  to  have  been  done  by  rabbits 
•eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  yet  every  one  of 
the  several  stems  is  carrying  well  -  developed 
branches  and  healthy  foliage.  The  main  ex- 
i;remitios  of  the  branches  are,  however,  in  a 
■considerable  number  of  cases  quite  dead,  and 
very  probably  there  is  no  real  growth,  but  rather 
•a  continuous  but  slow  loss  of  weight.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stem  at  t  feet  above  ground 
appears  to  have  gained  in  thickness,  so  that  an 
active  cambium  is  apparently  adding  new  wood 
annually.  D.  Storrie,  Dundee. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  wit  hold  himsilf  reitponsihlc  for  the 
opinions  exjircssed  bif  his  Correspemdcnts.) 

BLACKBIRDS    TROUBLESOME    ON    A    LAWN.— 

For  the  last  three  weeks  the  blackbirds  here  have 
been  making  themselves  objectionable  by  pecking 
small  round  holes  in  the  lawn,  about  an  inch  or 
two  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth.  Observa- 
tion has  shown  that  the  birds  are  seeking  for 
worms.  They  hop  about,  and  on  discovering  a 
likely  worm-hole  energetically  set  to  work  with 
their  beaks  to  unearth  the  worm,  scattering  frag- 
ments of  turf  around  in  their  tfforts.     Till  the 


prttty.  The  Centranthus  has  a  faculty  of 
springing  up  from  self-sown  seeds  in  spots  where 
it  would  appear  to  be  an  impossibility  for  the 
roots  to  spread  or  find  sustenance.  On  the  plat- 
form of  a  little  station  near  Plymouth  I  saw,  last 
year,  a  large  plant  of  Centranthus,  with  several 
flower-stems  about  3  ft.  in  height,  that  had  sprung 
from  a  crack  between  the  wall  and  the  platform- 
tiles  into  which  it  was  difficult  to  insert  the 
blade  of  a  knife.  Another  plant,  with  three 
stems  about  18  inches  in  length,  I  saw  the  othi  r 
day  growing  out  of  the  mortar  of  a  comparatively 
recent  railway-bridge,  about  10  feet  from  the 
ground.  S.  W.  Fiizherhert,  S.  Devon. 
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birds  were  seen  in  the  act  the  cause  of  these  small 
holes  was  rather  a  puzz'e,  as  the'Iawn  in  former 
years  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disfigured  in 
this  way.  Is  this  delving  for  worms  a  common 
practice  with  blackbirds  ?  J.  P.,  Carlisle,  June  28. 

CENTRANTHUS  RUBER.— This  plant,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Eed  Valerian,  is  now  very 
effective  in  the  South-west  of  England,  where 
long  stretches  of  railway-embankment  are  pink 
with  many  thousands  of  flowering  plants,  and  old 
walls  and  cliff-faces  are  mantled  with  the  same  tint. 
Two  varieties  often  occur  in  a  wild  state,  one  being 
pure  white  and  the  other  deep  crimson  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  pink  type  is  dominant.  The  other 
day,  however,  I  saw  the  almost  precipitous  side 
of  an  old,  disused  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Torquay  covered  with  the  three  forms  in  about 
equal  numbers,  and  the   effect  was  surprisingly 


HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS.— In  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn's 
lecture  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  I  shc.uld  like  to  mention  the  following  facts 
bearing  on  the  spring-tendemf  ?s  of  these  species 
generally  in  this  country.  The  late  Capt.  H.  A. 
Mangles,  whose  labour^  in  cultivating  and 
raising  Himalayan  and  Bhotan  Ehododtndrons 
from  seeds  is  well  known,  was  aware  of  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  English  climate  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  many  of  the  specif  s,  our  mild  winters 
and  tbe  lack  of  snow  or  its  early  melting  inducing 
early  growth,  which  got  cut  by  spring  frosts.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  his  garden  at  Vale 
Eoyal.  Haslemere,  early  in  the  eighties,  he  men- 
tioned to  the  writer  of  this  note  his  practice  of 
retarding  the  growth,  and  ccnsequently  flowering 
of  his  plants,  by  erecting  mat  shelters  for  them 
early   in  the  winter,  ^hich   shaded  them  from 
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snnshine.  By  so  doing,  and  by  planting  the 
earlier  growers  on  the  north  side  of  high  walls, 
he  succeeded  in  preserving  most  of  his  plants 
from  injury.  It  would  be  undoubtedly  a  great 
gain  to  our  gardens  if  we  could  introduce  the 
hardier  species  mfntioned  by  Sir  G.  Watt  as 
being  found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Burmah,  China  and  Assam,  seeing  that  these  and 
hybrids  from  them  would  be  very  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  the  warmer  parts  of  these  is'ands. 
F.  M. 

ARUNDINARIA  NOBILIS.— I  was  much  inte- 
rested in  Dr.  Stapf's  foot-note  to  my  remarks  on 
Arundinaria  nobilis  and  A.  Falconeri,  which  in 
the  Southwest  of  England  have  for  many  years 
been  grown  as  distinct  species.  I  read  Dr. 
Stapf's  original  article  with  care,  and  noted 
that  he  held  the  two  Bamboos  grown  under 
these  names  to  be  identical.  As  I  consider 
it  to  be  eminently  desirable  that  growers  should 
know  the  correct  names  of  the  plants  they 
cultivate,  and  that  this  knowledge  should  not 
be  merely  confined  to  botanists,  I  penned  my 
note,  which,  as  Dr.  Stapf  remarks,  has  had  the 
effect  of  confirming  his  conclusions ;  for  it 
appears  that  the  Arundinaria  nobilis  sent  by  Mr. 
Rashleigh  was  really  A.  Falconeri,  and  that  his 
A.  Falconeri  wag  A.  falcata.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  what  the  Bamboos  grown  at 
Menabilly  under  the  name  of  Arundinaria  falcata 
really  are,  for  they  appear  to  be  different  from 
those  grown  there  under  the  name  of  A.  Falconeri, 
now  said  to  be  A.  falcata.  In  the  letter  from 
Menabilly,  reff  rred  to  in  my  former  note,  occurs 
the  passage — "  Of  A.  falcata  we  have  six  nice 
specimens,  about  16  feet  high  ;  the  culms  are  a 
dark-green  colour  with  the  white  down  in  their 
young  state,  and  are  more  erect  in  habit  than 
those  of  A.  Falconeri,  while  the  plant  is  a  stronger 
grower."  S.  W.  t'itiherbert. 

ARETHUSA  SINENSIS  (see  p.  403).— I  believe 
that  the  plant  which  Mr.  Elwes  sent  to  Kew  was 
one  which  I  sent  him ;  it  so,  it  came  originally 
with  an  imported  plant  of  Cypripedium  bellatu- 
lum.  C  W.  Stricklaud,  Hildenley,  Malton. 

COLOURING  OF  APPLES,  AND  SOIL  NITRIFI- 
CATION.— It  has  generally  been  believed  that 
colour  in  Apples  and  other  fruits  is  due  to  sun- 
shine; and  the  more  intense  the  light,  the  higher 
the  tint,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  nitrifica- 
tion taking  place  in  the  soil.  There  are  some 
varieties  that  invariably  take  en  high  colour, 
either  red  or  russet,  in  the  North,  where  Apples 
generally  are  paler  than  in  the  South.  I  would  in- 
stance the  Red  Calville,  Calville  d'Automne,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Manx  Codlin,  Kerry  Pippin.  This 
occurs  whatsoever  the  character  of  the  ceason. 
The  same  cons-istent  and  regular  colouring  occurs 
in  fruits  of  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Currant,  and  Gooseberry.  Exceptions  are  Straw- 
berries of  certain  varieties,  and  Ptars,  and 
perhaps  Figs,  which  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in 
tint  in  wet,  cloudy,  unfavourable  weather  if  this 
be  long  continued;  and  this  deficiency  is  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  lack  of  flavour.  Before 
gardeners  pin  their  faith  on  nitrification  within 
the  soil  having  influence  on  colour,  something 
more  than  quasi-scientific  aseertion  is  needed, 
and  the  subject  is  well  fitted  for  experiment  in 
the  new  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at 
Wisley.  F.  M. 

GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVEIVIENT  SOCIE- 
TIES.— Should  any  author  at  any  time  undertake 
the  work  of  writing  a  history  of  the  development 
of  horticulture  during  the  past  and  present 
centuries,  he  certainly  will  have  to  take  special 
note  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  movement, 
which  seems  to  be  rapidly  culminating  in  the 
formation  of  a  gardeners'  society  for  mutual 
improvement  in  every  district  or  centre  where 
gardening  is  practised.  The  dominating  factors 
of  this  movement  are,  the  desire  for  more  intimate 
social  intercourse  between  those  engaged  in  the 
same  vocation,  a  natural  wish  to  have  oppor- 
tunities to  converse  with  each  other  concerning 
gardening,  and  not  least,  an  undoubted  longing 
<■  to  obtain  from  each  other  sueh  professional  know- 
ledge as  is  helpful  for  mutual  improvement. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  vocation  which  incites 
individuals  thus  to  come  together  for  mutual 
instruction  and    mental    welfare    as    gardening 


does.  At  some  future  time  perhaps  these  qualities 
may  become  important  factors  in  gardening 
progress.  A.  D. 

THE  LARGE- FLOWERED  MIMULUS. — One  can 
sometimes  find  on  a  costermonger's  barrow  a 
plant  that  is  well  worthy  the  few  pence  paid  for 
it.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  able  to  secure  in  this 
way  a  few  very  fine  forms  of  the  Giant  Mimulus, 
which  seemed  to  recall  something  of  the  high 
level  to  which  the  flower  had  been  brought  a 
great  many  years  ago,  when  it  received  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  florist  than  it  does 
in  the  present  day,  for  in  addition  to  their  great 
size,  the  flowers  were  of  fine  shape  and  brilliantly 
marked.  Evidently  these  Mimiilus  represented  a 
strain  which  is  grown  for  market,  and  kept  by 
careful  seeding  up  to  a  high  degree  of  quality.  The 
plants,  when  well  rooted,  were  potted,  the  flower- 
buds  being  picked  off  so  as  to  encourage  a  free 
growth ;  they  will  shortly  have  a  shift  into  32-sized 
pots,  and  as  soon  as  established  they  will  be  stood 
out  in  the  open  and  permitted  to  grow  and  bloom 
freely.  Being  of  a  somewhat  brittle  nature  the 
main  shoot  should  be  securely  fastened  to  a 
stick,  and  the  side  branches  also  made  secure. 
I  have  found  a  few  of  the  fine  sprays  of  wood 
an  excellent  support  to  the  side  shoots.  In  hot, 
dry  weather  the  plants  need  plenty  of  water,  and 
being  potted  in  rich  soil,  they  scarcely  need  the 
aid  of  a  fertiliser  during  the  season,  and  being  in 
the  open-air  they  are  much  less  liable  to  attacks 
of  green-fly  than  when  wholly  cultivated  under 
glass.  Two  or  three  pods  of  seed  for  future  sow- 
ing might  be  saved  from  each  plant,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  high  quality  of  the  strain,  or  a  parti- 
cular variety  might  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  strike  readily  enough.  Up  to 
recently  it  was  possible  to  find  named  varieties  of 
Mimulus  in  some  popular  plant  catalogues  ;  prob- 
ably they  have  becomelosttocultivation.  An  excel- 
lent Mimulus  for  pot  culture  is  a  large  hose-in-hose 
yellow  variety  known  as  Golden  Queen.  The  two 
large  corollas,  one  issuing  from  the  other,  are 
pure  yellow,  and  they  are  produced  with  great 
freedom ;  and  as  it  does  not  produce  seeds, 
there  is  no  check  in  the  succession  of  bloom 
from  this  cause.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
most  free  branching.  It  is  evidently  a  form  of 
M.  lut€us,and  quite  hardy.  So  far,  I  have  grown 
it  only  in  pots,  under  glass,  but  this  season  I 
have  quite  a  large  plantation  of  it  in  the  open  ; 
the  plants  are  fast  coming  into  bloom,  and  it  may 
mature  a  few  seeds  in  the  open  ground.  Hose-in- 
hose  forms  of  the  Mimulus  will  sometimes  put  in 
appearance  among  seedlings  of  ordinary  strains, 
but,  like  the  hose-in-hose  Primrose  and  Poly- 
anthus, they  produce  but  very  few  seeds,  and 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  seedlings  can  be 
depended  upon  to  assume  the  hose-in-hose  forms. 
Nothing  that  I  have  seen  of  this  character 
among  the  Mimulus  can  compare  with  Golden 
Queen  for  size  and  beauty,  and  especially  for 
floriferousness.  R.  D. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


PLANT     NOTE. 


CALCEOLARIA  VIOLACEA. 
This  pretty  shrubby  Calceolaria  has  been  in 
flower  for  some  weeks  in  the  south-west,  where  it 
is  quite  hardy.  Though  a  native  of  ChUi,  it  is 
evidently  hardier  than  its  habitat  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  for  I  understand  that  it  has  lived  in 
the  open  with  the  late  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  in 
Cheshire.  The  largest  specimen  that  I  know  cf 
is  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Truro, 
where  it  is  4  feet  in  height  and  as  much  through, 
while  slightly  smaller  examples  are  comparatively 
common  in  South  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
helmet-shaped  blossoms  are  very  beautiful  if  the 
interior  is  inspected.  The  ground  colour  of  this 
is  pale  mauve  spotted  with  purple,  while  down 
the  centre  of  the  lower  lip  runs  a  broad  band  of 
bright  yellow  spotted  with  chestnut.  It  was 
introduced  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  was 
formerly  styled  C.  Jovelliana.  Where  the  climate 
is  too  cold  for  planting  it  out  permanently  in  the 
open,  it  makes  a  handsome  greenhouse  plant.  It 
may  be  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood.  8.  W.  Fitzherbert,  S.  Devon. 


THE  TIME  TO  LIFT  TULIPS. 
The  early  lifting  of  Tulip  bulbs  is  now  gener- 
ally recognised  as  a  wise  procedure.  The  skin  is 
thereby  helped  to  adhere  closely  to  the  bulb,  and- 
to  gradually  assume  the  pale  chestnut  colour 
indicative  of  the  fully  ripened  process.  As  soon.' 
as  the  flower  fades  the  bulbs  rapidly  ripen  for 
removal.  The  fine  rectified  and  breeder  Tulips  of 
the  florists  are  generally  lifted  from  the  third 
week  in  June  to  the  first  week  in  July,  but  some- 
thing depends  upon  the  character  of  the  season. 
It  is  not  necessary  the  foliage  shall  have  com- 
pletely died  down,  though  some  wait  for  this 
stage.  A  very  good  test  is  applied  by  the  florists — 
"  So  long  as  the  clear  stem  below  the  flower  will, 
snap  sharply  on  being  bent,  the  time  for  lifting 
has  not  come,  but  when  the  stems  will  bend 
double  without  snapping  off,  the  bulbs  may  be 
taken  up." 

The  root  fibres  and  foliage  are  no  longer  of  any 
assistance  to  the  newly-foimed  bulb,  but  they 
assist  the  development  of  the  seed-pod  if  one  has 
been  fertilised  for  seed  purposes.  All  thai 
remains  of  the  old  bulb  is  a  loose  skin  or  two- 
about  the  new  one ;  it  is  possible  to  remove  ifc 
without  endangering  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
seed  pods ;  the  new  bulb  may  appear  white,  but 
the  ripening  process  can  be  completed  above 
ground  as  well  as  below  it ;  its  thin  skin  will' 
thicken  and  take  on  colour;  it  will  cling  closely 
to  it,  and  not  peel  off,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  bulbs  lifted  late.  Heavy  summer  rains  do 
the  bulbs  no  good;  the  late  lifted  ones  have  bad 
their  skins  thickened  and  hardened  underground, 
but  they  quietly  shed  them,  and  so  lose  force  by 
evaporation. 

The  florist  takes  the  greatest  care  of  his  bulbs 
when  lifted ;  they  are  placed  in  drawers  having 
receptacles  answering  to  the  position  of  the  bulb 
in  the  bed.  As  a  rule  the  Tulip  cabinet  is  so- 
constructed  that  air  can  circulate  among  the 
drawers,  ensuring  cool  and  dry  conditions  for  the 
bulbs. 

In  a  forcible  passage  in  one  of  his  interesting- 
papers  on  the  Tulip,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
reminds  us  that  though  the  Tulip  bulb  may  be 
lying  by  in  its  drawer  apparently  at  rest — though 
life  may  appear  dormant,  there  is  yet  nothing  of 
the  character  of  suspended  animation.  "It  is 
full  of  ripe  and  ready  active  juices,  and  those 
are  stirred  by  such  nerve  and  pulse  as  may 
be  in  vegetable  life,  and  are  used  at  once,-, 
though  invisibly,  in  building  up  tissue  and 
structure  of  next  year's  foliage,  stem,  blossoiu, 
and  seedpod,  together  with,  least  among  the 
hidden  wonders,  the  germ  of  the  bulb  to  follow. 
Cut  through  the  bulb  w  hen  nearly  ripe  in  June, 
and  you  shall  see  nothing  but  so  many  fleshy, 
juicy  layers,  united  on  a  base  or  radical  plate. 
But  watch  the  bulb  from  time  to  time  as  autumn 
draws  on,  and  you  will  see  that  its  vei-y  shape 
has  been  gradually  altering.  Instead  of  losing 
flesh  it  seems  to  have  gained  it,  and  its  tissues 
are  fuller  of  sap  than  ever.  They  are  tense  and 
bright  and  fervent,  while  at  the  vital  base  of  tha 
bulb,  its  most  vulnerable  part,  the  coronal  of 
fibres,  with  the  point  of  every  future  rootleti^ 
almost  pricking  through,  is  very  prominent.  Pro- 
bably the  pale  tip  of  the  young  shoot,  the  'guard 
leaf,'  as  it  afterwards  becomes,  is  already  visibla. 
But  if  not,  dissection  would  reveal  every  leaf  of 
the  future  foliage.  Every  petal  of  the  coming 
flower,  with  every  chance  notch  and  imperfection 
of  shape  prefigured  in  it,  every  stamen,  and 
the  seed  -  pod,  with  its  triple  stigma.  Only 
at  this  early  stage  the  proportions  of  the 
various  parts  are  not  in  their  final  order... 
for  the  embryo  stamens  are  larger  than  the 
petals  of  the  unborn  flower,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  visible  stem  close  by,  and  upon  the  radical 
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plate  like  the  rest  will  bo  seen  a  far  linier  shoot  or 
eye,  and  this  is  the  crescent  bulb  forayearboyonJ 
the  present.  Contemporary  oil'se's  are  smaller 
germs,  attached  also  to  the  radical  plate,  and 
lyin^  between  folds  of  the  parent  bulbs.  If  they 
are  large  they  may  be  seen  attached  in  the  same 
way  to  the  outer  layer  of  the  bulb." 

The  florist's  Tulip  has  a  lomarkable  habit — the 
seedlings  almost  if  not  quite  invariably  coming 
self-coloured  ;  then  the  "  breaking  or  rectifying" 
of  the  self-flower  into  its  permanent  character, 
it  may  be  of  welcome  beauty  or  some  utterly 
worthless  character,  and  then  the  transforma- 
'  tions  to  the  feathered  or  flamed  character  ;  and 
not  least  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
bulb  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  resting.  R.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


ALPINE    GARDEN. 


SAXIFRAGA  GUILDFORD  SEEDLING. 
I  HAVE  tried  several  of  the  mossy  Saxifragas 
with  coloured  flowers,  and  have  found  this 
variety  to  be  the  richest  coloured  of  and  certainly 
quite  distinct  from  all  others  in  the  section 
This  plant  is  the  latest  of  these  coloured  forms  to 
flower.  It  is  presumably  a  chance  seedling  from 
S.  Rhei,  the  leaf  characters  being  nearly  identical. 
The  plant  is  from  3  to  5  inches  high  when  in 
flower,  the  stems  being  distinctly  glandular.  The 
peduncles,  calyces,  and  flower-buds  are  reddish- 
crimson ;  the  stem-leaves  J  an  inch  long,  acutely 
pointed  and  linear,  even  to  the  rosettes.  In 
other  kinds  the  upper  stem  -  leaves  are  cvate, 
acuminate;  the  lower  ones  being  twice  or  thrice 
cleft.  I  give  this  description  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  spurious  kind.  A  site  which  is  not 
exposed  to  full  sunshine  is  best  for  this  variety 
owing  to  the  intensely  coloured  blossoms.   E.  J. 

Thalictrum  anemonoides. 
Anemone  thalictroides,  " Anemonella,"  "Rue 
Anemone,"  Ac,  are  all  names  by  which  this 
dainty  little  Thalictrum  is  known  in  America. 
It  is  a  curious  plant  with  a  thickened  root-stock, 
somewhat  resembling  an  Anthericum,  its  many 
slender  stems  bearing  white.  Anemone  -  like 
flowers  with  white  pistils  and  yellow  anthers. 
The  individual  flowers  are  less  than  an  inch 
across,  and  arranged  in  little  verticils  of  five, 
surrounded  by  a  collarette  of  3-lobed,  Adiantum- 
like  leaves  on  slender,  wiry  petioles.  It  is  in  no 
respect  a  rock  plant,  but  one  can  grow  it  well 
amid  small-habited  Feins  in  the  cooler,  semi- 
shaded  sites  of  the  rock-garden  in  a  compost  of 
grit,  leaf- soil,  or  peat.  It  can  also  be  grown 
well  in  a  shady  border.  Old-established  tufts, 
often  a  foot  through  in  good  specimens,  are 
remarkably  pretty,  and  in  April  and  early  May, 
when  they  are  almost  covered  with  flowers,  ro 
better  plant  can  be  desired  than  this  little 
Thalictrum  for  frame  cultivation  in  pans,  treat- 
ing them  as  one  would  treat  Epiraediums.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  drought  seems  to  be  the  only 
condition  it  cannot  withstand.  M. 


THE    ROSARY. 


ROSE  COUNT  AMEDEE  DE  FORAS,  T, 
The  Journal  des  Roses  for  April  publishes  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  Rose,  sent  out  by  M.  Gamon 
of  Lyons  in  1900.  It  is  described  as  of  vigorous 
busby  habit,  very  free- flowering,  and  almost  con- 
stantly in  bloom  in  the  season.  The  flowers  are 
large,  open  well,  very  fragrant,  and  of  a  creamy- 
yellow  colour  shaded  in  the  centre  with  rose-pink  ; 
the  buds  are  elongate,  conic.  Our  attempts  to 
describe  the  colour  pale  before  those  of  the  writer 
in  our  contemporary,  who  notes  the  colour  as 
"rose  de  chine,  ombre  d*aurore,  centre  nuance  de 
rose  pejhe,  parfois  creme  saumone." 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  DRILL  HALL. 

June  28. — The  Society  held  on  Tuewihty  last  what 
it  is  believed  will  be  the  last  meeting  it  will  hold 
in  the  "Drill  Hall."  The  last  show  was  a  fair 
exani])le  of  the  type  of  exhibition  tliat  has  been  hehl 
there  during  the  past  few  years.  'J'he  Hall  was  well 
filled  with  gay  groups  of  lowering  and  foliage  plants, 
fruits,  and  cut  flowers,  and  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  visitors.  Thus  the  Fellows  have  terminated 
an  acquaintance  with  a  HaU  that  affordeil  limited 
conveniences,  even  as  a  mere  exhibition  hall.  It  may 
be  admitted  tliat,  although  latterly  it  has  been  the 
best  abused  hall  in  London,  it  has  nevertheless  served 
well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  recommended  as  a 
temporary  expedient  only,  by  the  gentlemen  deputed 
to  And  a  hall  for  the  Society's  meetings,  when  the  exhi- 
bition buihlingsat  South  Kensington  became  unavailable. 

The  Society's  next  exhibition  will  l>e  held  in  Lord 
Ilchester's  grounds  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on 
July  12  k  13,  and  the  following  one  in  the  new  Hall  in 
\'incent  Square,  AVestminster,  which  will  be  fornnilly 
opened  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  on 
P'riclay,  Julv  22. 

Floral  Committee; 

Pnsnd :  AV.  Marshall,  Esq.  (C'haiiman)  ;  and 
Messrs.  (ieo.  Paul.  (\  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  K.  Dean, 
•Tas.  Hudson,  W.  Howe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  .John 
Ureen,  W.  Kain,  A.  I'eiry,  C.  Jtffries.  K.  W.  Wallace. 
C  E.  Pearson,  K.  (_'.  Xotcutt,  W.  Cuthhertson,  ('.  K. 
Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James, 
('.  P.lick,  J.  "\V.  P.arr.  K.  T.  Cook.  Ceorge  Cordon,  anti 
John  .lennings. 

The  whole  of  one  side  of  a  centre  table  was  oceupierl 
with  a  collection  of  Streptocarjms  varieties,  shown  by 
Lord  Aluenham  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Heckett).  Many  of  the 
plants  were  in  8-inch  pots,  and  bore  strong,  well- 
develojied  foliaj^e.  but  carrying  large  clusters  of  tlowers 
in  many  pretty  shades  of  colour.  The  group  deserves 
praise  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  and  the  strain  is 
certainly  a  very  fine  one  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

A  charming  group  of  Roses  was  displayed  in  vases 
by  Messr.s.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  (_'hes- 
hunt,  N.  Most  of  the  types  were  included,  the  whole 
grouj)  presenting  a  very  fresh  and  !)right  appearance, 
with  the  colours  pleasingly  Vdended.  This  large  groujt 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  hall  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Another  lovely  group  of  Roses  was  set  up  by  Messrs. 
P.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  all  in  admirable  con- 
dition, and  including  most  of  the  types  of  this  popular 
tiower.  P.en  Cant.  Mme.  Abel  C'hatenay,  Liberty,  ami 
the  new  pillar  Rose  Maharajah,  are  a  few  varieties 
that  impressed  us  as  being  especially  good  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  (Ieo.  Binyauij  k  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
contributed  vases  of  Roses,  princijmlly  climbing  varie- 
ties, Kardon  Job,  macrantha,  Perle  des  Rouges,  Reine 
Olga  de  AVurtemhurg,  Liberty,  Killarney.  kc.  The 
same  firm  also  set  up  a  number  of  spikes  of  Delphiniums. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Upton.  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Millmead. 
Guildford,  staged  nine  pots  of  Rose*  "ZephyrineDrouh  in,"' 
arranging  vases  of  cut  flowers  of  tlie  same  along  the 
front.  The  bright  rosy-pink  flowers  are  very  pleasing, 
and  possess  unusual  pcifume.  It  is  an  excelleut 
climbing  variety. 

Messrs.  AT".  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  set  nj)  a  nimiber 
of  vases  of  Rose  blooms,  principally  of  the  i)illar  kinds, 
and  a  number  of  pot-plants  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  of 
the  (^'actus  type  of  flower.  Some  A'erbejias  and  Helio- 
tropes were  also  included  in  this  display. 

Fkank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House.  Croydon  (gr., 
Mr.  I\I.  E.  Mills),  staged  a  group  of  hybrid  Begonias, 
the  shades  of  colour  being  chiefly  of  salmon  and  salmon- 
pink.  Some  were  arrangetl  in  baskets,  for  which  this 
tvpe  are  eminently  adaptable  ;  some  of  them  would 
also  conmiend  themselves  as  bedding  jdauts,  being  very 
free-flowering  and  carrying  their  blooms  well  above  t)ie 
foliage  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  James  A'eitch  k  Sons.  Chelsea,  brought 
English  Iris  in  many  curious  and  handsome  varieties. 
A  pleasing  strain  of  Sweet  AA^illiam  (Dianthusbarbatxis) 
was  also  shown  with  these,  including  a  large  Auricula- 


eyed  variety.  Another  group  set  up  by  the  same  firm 
contained  some  of  Messrs.  A'eitch's  recent  introduc- 
tions, including  several  pleasing  new  Roses,  of  whicli 
the  variety  Lucy  is  commendable.  Cornus  Kousa  wa-s 
shown,  its  white  flov.-ers  much  resembling  these  of  a 
Clematis.  Streptocarpus  in  this  group  %vere  good,  the 
variety  S.  achimeniflorus  albus  being  a  handsome  wliit;; 
variety,  with  flowers  of  go(nl  foim.  Bougainvilka 
Sanderiana  was  sho^^^\  well  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kklway  k  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  bad 
a  remarkable  collection  of  Delphiniums,  quite  the  best 
in  the  Drill  HaU.  The  H}iikes  were  massive,  flowers 
large,  and  the  colours  varied  and  pleasing.  Mowt  rf 
the  varieties  were  named  ones.  Some  good  Gaillardias 
were  also  shomi  bv  Mes-^rs.  Kclway  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  stager) 
twent^'-one  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  of  the  Cujid  type, 
dwarf,  well-flowered,  and  of  pleasing  colours.  Brides 
maid,  Mauve  Queen.  Beauty  (blush-rose),  Captain  of  the 
Blues  (dark  blue),  and  Her  Majesty  (carmine),  are 
some  of  the  best  of  those  shown  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  I'pper  Edmonton,  showed  eighty- 
two  varieties  of  Coiliieums  (Crotons),  set  uj)  very  taste- 
fully, the  variety  of  form  and  colourings  in  the  leaves 
being  much  admired.  These  jdauts  were  unusually 
well  cultivated  specimens  {Silver  gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  RrssKLL.  Riclimond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
staged  a  large  group  of  well-grown  ornamental  stovi- 
and  greenhouse  plants,  some  large  Palms  at  the  back 
grounil  enhancing  the  effect.  Ficus  Parcelli,  good 
plants  of  Draciena  Sinideriana,  and  D.  norwoodiensiK 
were  noticed;  Marantas,  Caladiums,  Codia^ums,  Alo- 
casias,  and  Aralias,  all  well  grt>wn  and  prettily  coloured, 
together  with  other  members  of  this  section  of  plants; 
■  completed  a  fine  display,  to  which  an  edging  of 
Caladium  argvrites  imparted  a  pleasing  finish  (Silver 
Flora  Meflall." 

Messrs.  J.  Che.vl  k  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  set  »ip  a  grovip  of  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  shrubs  and  trees,  working  in  the  group  some  cut 
flowers  from  the  herbaceous  border.  Phlomis  fruticosa 
was  noteil  in  this  ground  with  ita  BuddleiaJike 
fidiage  and  dense  corymb  of  yellow  flowers. 

Messrs.  R.  AVallace  k  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  CoF 
Chester,  had  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 
Ixiaa  were  shown  well.  Several  species  of  Lilium  weic 
shown,  including  a  nice  batch  of  L.  Hansoni.  (4ood  Irises 
were  inchxled  ;  I.  Monnieri  is  of  exquisite  yellow 
colour.  Ccntaureapulchramajor,  AconitumLynoctonuiii 
and  Brodi:ea  coccinea  were  also  noticed  in  this  large 
collection  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Another  large  group  of  hardy  flowers  was  staged  by 
Air.  Amos  Perky.  AVinchmore  Hill,  London,  N.  Here 
were  many  choice  Liliums,  Ixias,  Campanulas,  Delphi 
niums,  kc.  Some  hardy  Nympha;as  were  presented, 
among  which  were  N.  Gla^I.stoniana  (large  white)  and 
N.  Laydekeri  lilacea.  Lilium  pomponium  was  goo*!.; 
Ornithogahnn  pyramidale  was  attractive,  on  account 
of  its  powerful  odour  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  Pkitchaku,  Christchurch,  Hants,  includefl 
in  his  collection  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  maculatus  and 
Pimpinella  magna  rosea,  for  which  awards  were  ob- 
tained; Iris  K.'emi»feri,  Lilium  Martagon  album  (fine 
group),  and  Potentilla  California  and  P.  Congo,  the 
latter  of  striking  scarlet  colour.  Coriaria  japonica  was 
shown  covered  with  its  jiretty  red-coloured  fruits 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

A  grouji  shown  by  Mr.  R.  C.  NOTCl'TT,  AVood's 
Nursery.  AVoodbridge.  included  Gillenia  trifoliata. 
Coreopsis  graudiflora,  Hedysarum  coronarium,  Sidalcea 
Candida,  &c. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  AVest  Norwood,  London, 
set  up  trays  of  alpine  plants  and  cut  hardy  flowera  iu 
vases,  trays  of  Roses,  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

Messrs.  AVm.  Cvtbvsh  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.. 
set  up  a  large  ^roup  of  herbaceous  flowers— Phlox 
decussata  in  variety.  Pieonies,  Lihums  (including  U 
Krameri),  Eremurus  and  Delphiniums.  The  same  fimi 
also  disjdayed  a  batch  of  Carnations.  These  were  all 
of  the  Souv.juir  tie  la  Alalmaison  type,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  border  varieties  at  either  end.  Duchess  of 
AVestminster,  an  improvement  on  the  old  double  pink 
variety,  was  in  good  condition.  Robert  Burns,  prettily 
displayed  in  a  vase  ;  Nell  Gwynne  {good  white), 
Grace  (fine  pink).  Lady  Grimston  {striped  brigiit 
pink),  were  some  of  the  finest  shown.  Messrs.  Cl'TBUSH 
also  staged  a  new  A'erbena  named  Princess  of  AVales, 
with  flowers  of  a  deep  heliotrope  colour.  This  shouhl 
prove  an  acquisitior.  for  bedding  purposes  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 
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Ue!Bs».  Kaku  &,  SONM,  11,  12,  ;iiui  i:!.  King  Street, 
Convent  G;u-deii,  Lomlon,  hail  a  collectiou  of  hardy  cut 
floweE^  in  va-ses,  some  spikes  of  Delphiniums  being  a 
jKumiueat  feature.  Ixius,  Irises,  Paionies,  l^oppies, 
Hcuchenjts,  .-iiitl  similar  flowers,  were  the  principal 
features,  and  a  collection  of  English  Irises  was  mcluded 
(Silver  Kajtksiau  Medal). 

Mr.  K.  UuuiAJis,  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  South- 
amptoiL.  sUiged  IMnks,  C'ampanidas,  Aquihigias,  and  a 
few  other  Uanly  plants. 

MesKTS.  John  L,\INf!  &  Son.s,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
S-E.,  stowed  a  group  of  Gloxinias  ;  also  a  group  of 
atovx:  aad  gi-eeidiousc  foliage  j)lants,  Caladiunis, 
Codiseums,  C-ordylines,  Bego^iia  Rex,  Alocasiaa,  &c. — 
all  weJl  grown  au  1  of  nice  colours  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  splemlid  collection  of  English  Irises  was  shown 
fcy  Messrs.  Wm.  Hull  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  colours 
in  thin  group  were  as  showy  and  beautiful  as  a  collec- 
tioD  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  Ohas.  TuRNEii,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  staged 
a  aaraber  of  vases  of  l*inks  anil  a  pan  of  Dianthus 
fragrjULs  **■  Little  Gem,"  with  miniature  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  K.  &  (!.  Cuthbkrt,  Southgate,  Middlesex, 
lirooght  a  collection  of  Gladioli ;  G-  roseo-maculatns 
was  good,  and  the  old  variety  insignis  occupied  the 
badigrouiid  (Itrouze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  I>ouuiK  k  Co.,  Rothesay,  set  up  a  number  of 
Pansies  and  Violas,  demonstrating  the  great  advance 
vhick  has  been  :n;ule  in  these  flowers.  Effie  is  a  new 
*ariety,  [uvviiig  a  striking  flower  with  a  creamy  centre, 
aada  magenta-coloured  margin  ;  James  Dodd  is  a  good 
show  variety.  Adjoining  was  a  group  of  C-actus 
Ihkhlias  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  HucH  Low  &  C!o.,  Bush  Hdl  rnrk,  Knfield, 
showed  a  number  of  Carnations,  priuciijally  of  seed- 
ling varieties.  On  another  table  this  firm  showed  other 
C^matioQft,  principally  "  Malmaisons,"  including  a 
true  j-ellow  variety  of  this  tj'pe,  named  Miss  Alexandra 
James. 

Messrs.  Sakiieii  &  SON.s,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  some 
very  pretty  hybrid  varieties  of  Begonias  obtained  from 
R.  Rex  ajid  B.  Bowringiana  ;  also  a  capital  plant  of 
the  last-named  ajjccies.  "Our  Queen"  and  "His 
Majesty"  have  been  illustrated  in  these  columns,  and 
in  addition  a  pretty  variety  named  Mrs.  H.  G.  Moon 
was  showtt  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  H.  Maiiku.\m,  Wrotbam  Park  Gardens,  Barnet, 
exhibited  a  Sweet  William  named  Elizabeth,  of  a 
peculiar  shade  of  pink  colour.  The  variety  was 
recomoieudod  au  Award  of  Merit  on  .Jidy  11,  1811'J. 

Awards. 

Ooditrum    (t'roton)    Mrs.   H.   B.   Jl/a,?/.  — This    is  a 

narrow-Icavcd   variety   of    green  and   yellow  colours. 

The  leaves  are  spirally  twisted  to  some  degree,  and 

.  have  a  prett3'  arching  character.     Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B. 

M&r  (Award  of  Merit). 

CanicUiau  ^01(7/.  -This  is  a  border  variety  with  very 
large  flowers  of  pale  sulphur-yellow  colour,  and  possess- 
ing' a  good  cjilyx.  Shown  by  S.  MoKKLs,  Esq., 
WretUam  HaU,  Thetford,  Norfolk  (Award  of  Merit). 

DeFplimium  NurvMn  Hir.-it.—TYm  variety  has  long 
bold  a|iikes  of  somewhat  clOKely-|iacked  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  jiuriile  in  colour',  with  shading 
of  blue,  and  having  a  lemon-coloured  centre.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Km.WAY  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dcllifmiiuiii  Mn.  J.  Btridslmw.— In  this  variety  we 
welcome  a  type  in  which  the  flowers  are  produced 
less  thickly  upon  the  spike.  They  are  of  large  size, 
and  jialc  blue  in  colour.  The  general  appearance  is 
much  more  graceful  than  that  of  the  more  densely 
flowereit  varieties.  Shown  b^' J.  Bhad.shaw,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  N.  (Award  of  Meiit). 

PhiladeJphivt  Lmujivfi  vutoulatuH.- -This  is  a  most 
„  cffectii-e  variety,  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
base  of  each  jjetal  there  is  a  Small  blotch  of  jmrple 
colour,  which  forms  a  ring  of  purple  around  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  It  is  an  exceedingly  distinct  variety, 
and  will  have  a  good  cff'ect  in  the  pleasure-gi'ounds. 
Shown  by  Sir  TiiEVou  Lavvuence,  Biirt.,  Burford  (gr., 
Mr.  ISainl,  and  by  Mr.  PttlTOHAIui,  Christclnuch 
Nurseries,  Hiints  (First-class  Certificate). 

PimpiiicUu  nuyinii  rosea.  —A  rose-coloured  variety  of 
a  well-known  British  flowering  plant,  suitable  for  the 
herbaceous-border  or  wild-garden.  Shown  by  Mr. 
PBrroHAE.!)  (Award  of  Merit). 

Svtet  Pti  t'fyjH/.— Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Son.s 
ahowed  a  uuinher  of  varieties  of  the  pro."itrato  Sweet 
I"eas,  and  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  strain. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Prcst'iit.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Choir),  Baron 
Schroder,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  ile  B. 
Crawshay,  J.  G.  Fowler,  H.  Little,  W.  H.  White,  H. 
A.  Tracy,  W.  Boxall.  J.  AV.  Potter,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
W.  Bolton,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  W.  Ashton,  A.  A. 
MacBean,  H.  T.  Pitt.  F.  A.  Rehder,  W.  A.  Bilney,  J. 
Colman,  J.  Douglas,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Ballantine,  and  H. 
M.  Pollett. 

From  The  Right  Honble.  Lord  Rothschild's 
gardens,  Tring  Park  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dye),  came  a  very 
remarkable  and  extensive  group  of  Masdevallias,  includ- 
ing ujjwards  of  fifty  species,  varieties  and  hybriils, 
several  plants  of  some  of  them  being  present.  The 
showiest  of  the  hybrids  were  M.  x  Rushtoni,  M.  ■■ 
Gclengiana,  M.  X  Cassiojje,  M.  x  Hebe,  M.  x  Henri- 
ettiie,  M.  Bocking  hybrid,  and  .M.  x  CourtauhU- 
ana.  Among  the  species  were  noted  forms  of 
of  M.  chirasera,  one  with  nearly  black  flowers ;  M. 
racemosa,  M.  radiosa,  M.  gemmata,  M.  O'Brieniana, 
M.  Simula,  M.  ('arileri,  M.  Davisii,  M.  canii>yloglossa, 
varieties  of  M.  ignea,  M.  caudata,  &c.  With  the  Mas- 
devallias were  several  singular  Pleurothallis,  such  as 
scaphosepalum  gibberosum,  octhodes,  and  punctatum  ; 
Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  Aerides  japonicum,  Luisia 
jai>onica,  the  pretty  pink-tinted  Disa  venosa,  flowering 
for  the  first  time  under  cultivation,  and  other  singular 
species.  At  the  back  were  the  showy  Lajlio-Cattleya 
X  Mauve  Queen,  L.-C.  x  Aphrodite,  the  new  L.-C.  x 
Charles  Linnaeus  (  x  Gottoiaua  x  Warneri),  and  the 
fine  Tring  Park  variety  of  Laulio-Cattleya  x  Dominiana 
(see  Awards).  For  the  group  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded. 

Mrs.  EiiNEsT  Hills.  Penshurst  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo. 
Ringham),  staged  a  good  group  of  excellently  well- 
grown  Miltonia  vexillaria  of  the  best  large-flowered 
type,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awardeil. 

Messrs.  Saniier  k  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  an  effec- 
tive grou]>,  in  which  were  many  varieties  of  their  fine 
strain  of  Laslio-Cattleya  x  Martineti,  L.-C.  x  bletch- 
leyensis,  L.-C.  ■  Duchesnei,  L.-C.  X  Aeis,  La:-lio  .-. 
Yula,  L.  X  cinnabrosa,  and  other  hybrids.  Also  in 
the  group  were  a  fine  specimen  of  a  distinct  form  of 
Dendrobium  snperbum,  a  pretty  white  -  and  -  yellow 
Thunia,  a  large  form  of  Acineta  Humboldti,  and  other 
showy  Orchids  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a 
group  of  varieties  of  Lajlio-Cattle.va  x  Canhamiana, 
L.-C'.  ;<  AVellsiana,  L.-C.  x  eximia,  L.-C.  x  Dominiana 
langle,>'ensis,  L.-C.  X  Martineti,  L.-C.  x  Vesta,  L.-C. 
X  Aphrodite  alba,  Cattleya  x  Eros,  the  white  C. 
Mossi:B  Wageneri,  and  a  verj-  distinct  white  form  of 
Sobralia  X  Veitchii  (Silver  Banksian  Jledal). 

Messrs.  HuuH  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  good 
group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  selection  of  Pha- 
Isenopsis,  including  several  P.  amabilis  Rimestadtiana, 
P.  X  leucorrhoda,  and  P.  Aphroclite.  Othei-  good  things 
noted  were  Cattleya  Mendeli,  with  sixteen  flowers  on 
a  comparatively  small  ])lant ;  C.  intermedia  alba, 
varieties  of  L:elio-Cattleya  x  Canhamiana,  one  with 
seven  flowers;  L.-C.  x  Arnoldiaua,  a  very  finely- 
coloured  Ljelia  tenebrosa,  Oneidium  divaricatum,  Mas- 
devallia  melanoxantha,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

M.  Cmaklks  Vutlsteke,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  sent 
two  forms  of  his  handsome  piu'ple-blotched  Odonto- 
glossum  X  ardentissinnun,  ().  x  eoncinnum,  O.  x 
mirificum,  O.  x  bellatulum,  and  a  very  pretty  O.  x 
Harryano-crispum  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwooil,  Wylam  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  C'hapman),  showed  the  handsome  Odonto- 
glossum  crisp;nn  Britannia,  a  finely  formed  flowei-. 
pur])le  at  the  back,  and  with  very  heav)-  jiurjilish- 
browu  markings  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  Also 
I'ypripeilium  x  vexillario-Io,  a  singular  hybrid  which 
shows  C.  Fairieonum  derived  through  C.  X  vexilhirium 
-in  a  very  marked  degree. 

Francis  Welleslev,  Esq.,  'Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.,  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattle\"a  Mossia?  "  I\Iiss 
Etheldreda  Harting,"  a  charming  white  flower  of  fine 
proportions,  liearing  slight  pale  jmrple  markings  in 
front  of  the  yellowish  disc ;  and  La'lio-Cattle\'a  x 
Pallas,  Westfield  variety,  a  good  bright  rose-coloured 
flower  with  dark  claret-crimson  labellum. 

C.  J.  Luc.is,  Esq.,  Wainham  Court  (gr.,  Mr.  Dun- 
can), sent  a  light  form  of  La^lio-Cattleya  x  Martineti. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  k  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
Scuticaria  Dodgsoni. 

J.  BuADsHAW,  Esq..  Southgate  (gr..  Mr.  AVIiite- 
legge),  sent  Lycaste  tricolor,  and  a  wliite  form  of  it. 


AwARO.s  OF  Merit. 

Loilio-CaUlciHi  x  Doiiiiniaiia,  Triitr/  Park  vurieti/ 
(L.  purpurata  (dark  variety)  x  C.  Dowiana),  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschilii,  Tring  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Dye). — A  magnificent  and  finely-coloured  hybrid  with 
large  flowers,  the  sejials  and  petals  of  which  are  light 
purplish-ro.se  ;  the  broad  and  strongly  criinjied  labellum 
dark  ruby-purple,  with  some  fine  gold  lines  in  the 
throat. 

CnUlijia  Mosxin'  n/ha,  Traci/'s  rarietii.  —  A  very 
singular  white  form,  with  flowers  in  shape  resembling 
a  white  Cattleya  labiata.     From  Mr.  H.  A.  Tr.\cv. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

.Haccolahiiim  yracik,  from  the  Hon.  Walter  Roth- 
schild, M.P. — A  very  elegant  little  species  from 
Ceylon,  with  slender  growths  and  long  decurved  in 
florescence  of  many  small  white  flowers.  It  is  probabl\ 
the  first  plant  of  the  species  to  flower  under  cultivation. 

Onjiitiiphoranthiis  Lelimanni,  from  the  Hon.  Walter 
RoTH.scHILD,  M.P. — A  tufted  plant  bearing  dark 
purple  leaves,  and  with  some  resemblance  to  C.  Day- 
anus,  though  the  singular  hawk's-head-like  flowers  are 
longer,  yellowish,  ilensely  spotted  with  dark  chocolate- 
purple. 

DiSBUL>i)iNc;  OK  Re.strictini:  the  Flowers  of 
Orchids. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  as  previousl3' 
announced,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  moved — 

"  That  the  resolution  disqualifying  jilants  that  have 
been  disbudded  be  rescinded,  and  that  in  future 
reasonable  disbudding  be  permitted,  bearing  in  mintl 
the  strength  and  size  of  the  plant  and  general 
a]i])earance  of  the  spike." 

After  discussion,  on  amendment  that  the  rule  as  at 
present  existing  do  stand,  was  put,  and  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  the  voting  (eleven  for, 
eleven  against)  being  equal. 

Disbudded  Orchids  therefore,  as  usiurl  of  late,  will 
not  be  granted  Awards,  though  they  may  be  exhibited. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bvuiyard  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 
E.  Beckett,  T.  Coomber,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Markham, 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  H.  Parr,  J.  "Willard,  Geo.  Wytbes, 
H.  Somers  Rivers,  and  A.  H.  Pearson. 

A  very  meritorious  collection  of  a  dozen  Pineajiples 
anil  some  Strawberries  was  shown  1)3-  Lord  LL.\Nt:AT- 
tock.  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  C'ooinber). 
The  Strawberries  inchuled  the  varieties  known  as  The 
Laxton,  Leader,  and  Royal  Sovereign,  and  were  all  of 
unusual  size.  The  exhibit  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal. 

Fruits  of  the  "Papaw"  (Corica  papa\'a)  vvere  shown 
by  Jah.  Erps.,  junr.,  Norfolk  House,  Beulah  Hill, 
West  Norwood,  who  had  cultivated  them  (Cultural 
L'ommendation ). 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Beilford,  exhibited  a 
large  quantity  of  Strawberry  fiuits  of  great  size  and 
high  colour.  The  varieties  included  The  Laxton,  Bed- 
ford, Champion  (a  cross  from  Nol>le  and  Sir  Joseph 
I'axton),  and  Reward,  described  under  "Awards." 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons  exhibited  a  dish  of 
Edward  VII.  Peas,  the  pods  of  which  were  of  perfect 
form. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Strawherrii  A!iikc.— This  a  variety  shown  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
and  has  been  obtained  from  a  cross  between  Frogmore 
Late  Pine  and  Veitch's  Perfection.  The  friiits  on 
sometimes  wedge  shaped,  at  other.s,  conical,  but 
usually  of  irregular  outline.  Tbev  are  very  large  in 
size,  of  rich  red  colour,  and  good  flavour.  I'rom  the 
specimens  and  plants  shown  the  variety  appears  to  be  a 
j)rodigious  cropper. 

Straieberri/  "  Iteward." — This  variety  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  who  displayed  a  large 
quantity  of  richl3' -coloured  fruits.  It  is  described  as  a 
cross  fi-om  Ro3"al  Sovereign  and  British  Queen.  The 
fruits  are  large  in  size,  wedge-shaped,  occasionally 
conical,  very  juicy,  and  of  good  flavour. 

The  Lecture. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  it  was  announced  that 
the  new  Hall  would  be  ojieued  liy  the  KiNi:  and  Qi  een 
on  July  22.  A  large  number  of  new  Fellows  (71)  was 
electeil.  A  jiaper  by  M.  Viviani)  Morel,  on  "The 
Hybridisation  of  Roses,"  was  read  by  the  Assistant 
Secretory. 
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EICHMOND    HORTICULTUEAL. 

Jiiiii  2!!.  — Tlie  tliiitittli  amiual  flower  show  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  in  the  OIi!  Deer  Park,  Ricli- 
mond,  on  the  aliove  date,  in  glorious  summer  weather. 
The  Roses  made  a  grand  ili.'plaj',  the  genera!  qnality 
being  of  a  high  standard.  Handsome  groups  of  plants 
were  shown  in  the  njaripiee  appropriated  to  that  class, 
the  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  jjlants  in  or  out  of  flower 
being  won  hy  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Swinken-Eady  with  a 
circular  group  containing  handsome  foliageand  flower- 
ing plants  tastefully  arranged  and  well  grown.  Several 
commendalile  non-com]ietitive  groups  were  also  set  up 
in  this  tent.  Mr.  L.  R.  Rus.seli,  had  stove  foliage 
plants;  Messrs.  Wills  &  Seuah  had  facing  the  en- 
trance a  group  of  Palms,  Codiseums,  Nepenthes, 
Alocasias,  kc,  with  a  fine  liateh  of  Erica  ventricosa 
magnifica  towards  the  foreground.  Mr.  AVilliam 
Thompson,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  had  a  semi- 
circular grou|i,  the  centre  of  which  was  Palms,  Acer 
Negimdo,  &c.,  with  an  edging  of  Astiihe  japonica 
(Siiirsea),  Arrhenatherum  ludbosum  fol.  var.,  and 
Liriope  striata,  the  other  half  of  the  circle  "being 
completed  by  Mr.  W.  IrETON,  PutneN-,  with  Azaleas" 
Caladiums,  Boronias,  kc,  who  had  a  nice  batch  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  in  the  centre. 

The  west  end  of  this  tent  was  furnished  by  a  group 
of  Lihum  aiiratum,  with  a  ground-work  of  Astilbe 
japonica  (Spnaia),  and  edged  with  Galadium  argyrites 
On  the  left  of  this  was  another  display,  set  up  bv 
Messrs.  Hnui  Low  &  Co.,  consisting  of 'fruiting  Fig- 
trees  and  Vines  in  pots,  a  batch  of  varieties  of  Soiivenir 
de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
greenhouse  j  lants,  the  whole  edged  with  Maidenhair 
i  erns. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex  set 
up  a  large  group  of  herbaceous  flowers,  and  a  charming 
gi-ou])  of  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  non-competitive  groups  staged  by  members  of 
the  trade,  were  exhibits  of  Roses  froni  Mes-rs  W 
Spoo.ner  &  Son,  Hounslow,  Surrey  ;  Messrs'  Geo' 
,  JACKM.4N  k  Son,  Woking,  who  included  some  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas.  P.oxes  of  Roses  were  good  in  this  colle- 
ction. Messrs.  A\'.  &  .7.  Brown,  Stamford  had  green- 
house plants  in  addition  to  Roses. 

Messrs.  J.  Pkeo  k  Son,  West  Norwood,  had  a 
large  e.xhibit  of  (iloxinias  of  goo.l  size  and  colours 
especially  their  cut  blooms  displayed  in  exhibition 
boxes. 

Begonias  were  displayed  by  Messrs.  T  S  W\re 
Ltd.  Feltham,  Miildlesex.  This  exhibit  was  of  high 
standard,  all  being  double  varieties  of  the  tuberous- 
rooting  section. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London  N  had 
an  e.xtensive  collection  of  hardy  flowers;  a  similar 
display  being  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Prichaed,  Christ- 
church,  Hants. 

Roses  were  especially  fine,  and  the  number  of  exhibits 
numerous,  one  large  marquee  being  mainly  filled  with 
these  charming  flowers.  The  Gunnersbury  Park 
Challenge  Cup  and  1st  monetary  ,,rize  of  £(!  was  won 
by  Messrs.  R  Haukne.'^s  k  Co.,  Hitchin,  with  forty- 
eight  Roses  (three  blooms  of  each  variety).  Among  the 
most  creditable  blooms,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and 
Madame  Cochet  were  in  the  pink  of  condition.  The 
flowers  m  this  gioup  had  both  size  and  substance.  The 
2nd  prize  group  of  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  k  SoN.s 
Colchester,  also  contained  some  well -developed  flowers 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son,  Colchester,  were  3rd 

A  fine  display  of  Orchids  came  from  the  well-known 
gardens  of  Sir  F.  AViOAN.  Bart.,  Upper  .Sheen  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young)  The  1st  prize  .six  exotic  Orchid.? .shown 
by  this  exhitiitor  was  not  challenge.l ;  they  would  have 
to  be  especially  meritorious  to  beat  those  exhibited 

Ihe  classes  for  Fiuit  brought  some  fine  produce,  the 
three  bunche^s  of  (Jrapes  of  Madresfield  Court,  shown 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eaiiy  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas. 
Lock),  being  of  a  high  standard  of  quality.  This  ex- 
hibitor was  an  easy  1st  in  Class  1!(  for  a  collection  of 
truit  in  not  fewer  than  six  dishes,  distinct 

Some  good  VEOET.iBLEs  were  also  shown.'  In  Class  17 
for  twelve  distinct  kimis.  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree 
(gr.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  was  l.st  with  a  collection  of  hi-h- 
class  produce,  including  a  very  fine  dish  of  Edwin 
Beckett  Peas.  This  exhibit  was  very  nicely  set  up 
ov^r  a  groundwork  of  Parsley-leaves  :  tlie  -'nd  i.rize  was 
;™"  lY  *^«  Kight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dvsaut,  I'lu-t^ham 
(gi..  Mr  F.  F.  Conway).  In  this  collection  Cauliflowers 
were  a  feature. 

The  centre  of  one  of  the  large  marquees  was 
occupied  with  the  classes  for  table  decorations, 
bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers,  &c. 

H'^J'\r^'*T'"''f-''  ^S""  *^'''''  decorations  was  won  by  the 
Hon.  Iilr.  Justice  Swifen  Eady,  Weybridge 

P.rJi';.*'*.  ^J"^""  H]'  ""  '"""1  "'ouquet  went  to  Messrs. 
Lfhlu  '^°^'?v  f  °^"'t>-.v,  who  are  always  prominent 
in  this  branch  of  the  florist  s  art. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited  out-of-doors 
tifl' w5r«'''       °'"fn™tal  foliage,  shrubs,  ami  trees, 
with  well-flowered  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  Rose. 
-  Messrs.  A\ .  Fromow  k  SoN.s,   Chiswick,   W.,  had  a 

JiJ^an^s^MaJ.lfr"''  '"''■°^-^°'"'   '='«"P"««'l  ""'i^lj  "f 


GABDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL   FESTn'AL   DINNER. 
A    EErijiaj! 
June  28.  — The  .sixty-fifth  annual  festival  dinner  of 
the  supporters  of  the  premier  horticultural  charity  took 
idace  in  the  A\'hitcliall  Rooms  at  the  Hotel  Metropole 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.     The  occasion  was  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  was  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  the  popular  Chairman  of  the  Executive  C'om- 
mittee,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  highly  esteemed 
men  in  the  horticultural  world.     In  previous  years  the 
chair  at  this  function  has  been  usually  occupied  by  a 
distinguished  nobleman,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing   that    nurserymen,    market    gardeners,    salesmen, 
and  gardeners  generally,   in  addition  to  Mr.  Veitch's 
personal  friends,  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  occasion 
successful,     as     an     expression     of     their      personal 
esteem    for    Sir.    A'eitch,    and    of   their   appreciation 
of  the  ungrudging  labour  he  has  given  to  the  cause  of 
the   Institution    in    which    they   were    all    interested. 
Their  efl'orts  were  crowned  with  .'•uceess,  ami  not  only 
was  there  a  record  attendance— there  being  about  forty 
more  present  than  at  any  previous  festival—but  the 
amount  of  donations  and  subscriptions,  i'3,.o00,  was  also  a 
larger  sum  than  has  ever  been  obtained  on  a.  similar 
occasion.     Mr.  Veitch  was  supjiorted  on  his  right  by 
Sir  Walter  Smyth,   and  amongst  those  present  were 
Messrs.  J.  Guriiey  Fowler,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Dr.  Maxwell 
T.    Ma.sters,    F.R.S.,    Arthur    W.    Sutton,    Jeremiah 
Colman,    Leonard    Sutton,    .las.    H.    Veitch,     George 
Dickson    (Chester),    Ed.    Sherwood,    J.    Walker,    D. 
Thomson,    George    Paul,    O.    Thomas,    H.    B.    May, 
P.  C.  JI.  Veitch,   J.  Assbee,   Geo.    Monro,   W.  J.  Cut- 
bush,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Geo.  Reynolds,  Arnold  Moss,  M.  J. 
Gleeson,   —  Hicks,   W.  Atkinson,   P.  Kay,  J.  Walker, 
W.  Roujiell,  R.  P.  Glendinniug,  S.  M.  Segar,  E.  Roch- 
ford,    J.    Doughi.s    J.   Jlclndoe,    .7.   McKerchar,   K.  T. 
Cook,  N.  ]•'.  Barnes,  William  Barr,  W.  Y.  Baker,  &c. 

After   the   Royal   toasts    had    been    observed    with 
musical    honours,    the    Chairman    lu-oposed    that    of 
"Continued     Prosperity     to     the     Gardeners'    Royal 
Benevolent    Institution."     He   drew   the  attention   of 
those  jiresent  to   a  little  iianiphlet  that  had  just  been 
published  relating  the   history  of  the  Institution  since 
its   establishment   in    18311  until  last  Christmas.     Mr. 
Veitch  proceeded  to  say  that  the  rules  were  drawn  up 
originally  with  such  wisilom  that,  excepting  for  a,  few 
modifications,  they  were  the  same  now  as  then.     At 
the  first  election  the   Committee  were  only  in  a  posi- 
tion to  elect  one  ijensioner,  now  they  had  2(17  on  the 
books.     The  first  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  the  original 
President  of  the  Institution.     Mr.  Veitch  thought  that 
it  might  be  unhesitatingly  claimed  that  the  Institution 
is   continuing   to  fulfil   the   objects  for   which   it  was 
founded.     And  if  it  was  needed  in  ]K3'.I,   how   much 
more   must  it  be  required  in  11104,  when  horticultuie 
is  practised  in  such  a  greater  degree  !     It  was  truly  a 
National  Institution,  for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales  derived  advantage  from  it.  and  above  all  it  was  a 
Benevolent  Institution— a  fact  that  the  Committee  were 
desirous  of   emphasising— and    not    a   tienefit   society. 
Candidates  were  asked  no  questions  in  regard  to  their 
religious  views,  no  expensive  building  was  maintained, 
and  therefore  all  the  income  above  the  cost   of   em- 
ploying a  Secretary  and  one  assistant,   and  of  main- 
taining an  oflice,  printing,  postage,  &c.,  was  available 
for  ]iensioiiers.     The  pensioners  include"  121  men  and 
8(j  widows,  of  these  five  are  totally  blind,   and  sonic 
others  .suffer  from  total  paralysis.     Two  are  more  than 
ninety  years  of  age,  forty-six  are  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  111  are  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age.     As  a  rule  none  are  awarded  pen- 
sions under  sixty  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  from 
some    cause  totally  incapacitated.      These   pensioners 
need  an  outlay  of  f.?,7iHi  each  year.      From  investeil 
funds   they   had   only   £830  yearly,    and   the    annual 
subscriptions  amounted  to  between  £1,500  and  £1,000, 
therefore  there  was  a  very  large  balance  to  be  made 
good.     There  was  a  large  reserve  fund,  but  heaven  for- 
bid   that    they    should     touch    it.       The    Institution 
had     incurred    a    moral     obligation     to     keep     their 
pensioners  in  comfort  the  rest  of  their  lives,   and   if 
some  untoward  circumstances  should  arise,  and  it  was 
impossible   to   collect   the   amount   of  money   that  is 
collected  now.  what  could  be  done  unless  there  was  a 
large  reserve?     Mr.  A'eitch,  related  how  in  one  case  a 
gardener  had  subscribed  a  guinea  a  year  for  eighteen 
years,    and   was    aftei  wards  a   pensioner    for   twenty 
years,  whilst  his  widow  is  still  living  and  receiving  help 
from  the  Institution.     Letters  were  read  from  several 
pensioners  in  which  gratefulness  was  expressed  in  crude 


but  sinceie  language  for  the  help  receivol,  and  as  fte 
Chairman  said,  the  comfort  of  the  knowlolge  to  thera 
that  the  Institution  would  continue  to  supjxwt  Umn. 
jirolonged  their  lives.  It  was  much  regretted  that  the 
Institution  is  obliged  to  reject  candidates  each  jear. 
On  the  last  occasion  there  were  thirty-jiine  imKneceai- 
ful  eaudiilates;  one  of  these  was  eighty-two  jeara  of 
age,  and  had  already  tried  twice.  It  is"  probable  that 
next  year  there  will  be  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy 
ajiplic-ations  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  vacancies! 

'J'hc  Victorian  Bra  Fund  was  established  in  Use 
Jubilee  year,  and  is  available  for  heliiing  cmdidates 
awaiting  election,  while  the  Samaritan  Fnjiil  iz 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  j  icssing  neec-sity.  Tbe  rafeu 
have  been  so  framed  that  votes  are  placed  to  the  craUt 
of  subscribers  directly  they  apply  for  help,  tlins  givit^ 
them  an  advantage,  in  proportiien  to  the  mnnber  rf 
years  they  have  subscribed,  over  those  who  are  ikbi- 
suhscribers.  Therefore  Mr.  Veitch  thought  the  Oom- 
mittec  had  a  right  to  expect  that  ganlejieis  mmU 
commence  to  subscrile  wdiilst  young.  He  said  it  wax 
very  gratifying  that  the  Institution  Iiad  auxiliarKS  in 
Bath,  Bristol,  Worctstcr,  Liverpool,  Reacliiig,  Eseter, 
Wolveihampton,  &c.,  for  it  had  been  found  that  where 
these  existed  there  became  greater  iiiteiest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Institution.  He  ajipeated  to  tlicse  pnssit 
to  help  the  funds  to  the  lest  of  their  aliUity.  Were 
they  not  all  of  one  large  family,  and  was  it  3iot  dne  to 
God's  goodness  that  they  too  were  not  in  a,  pocdtiaa 
in  which  they  would  lie  obliged  to  appeal  for  help  from 
the  fund  '/  Mr.  Veituh  said  he  had  received  Kutncrip- 
tions  fr.  m  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Anieriai;  Mr. 
Sheiwcod  had  tent  a  donation  of  £.'3(10  from  Australia. 
He  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  gardener  and  gardenei'i 
widow,  and  said  that  if  those  present  felt  tliat  the  tinie« 
are  hard,  how  much  more  did  they  feel  it  for  whom  be 
pleaded  '/  He  concludeil  by  quoting  (ioldsmifli's  wonb;. 
"  No  luxury  is  so  great  as  the  hixiu-y  of  doing  good," 
and  the  following  words:  "Blessed  Ls  tlic  man  that 
coiisidcreth  the  jioor,"  "Thou  slialt  love  thy  neigfahour 
as  thyself." 

Mr.  Geo.  Dickson  (Chester)  respondeil.  In  Ox 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  gardeners  were  experisd 
now  to  avail  themselves  of  science  as  well  as  practice. 
but  he  was  afraid  that  if  they  trusted  too  mnch  to 
science  rather  than  to  practice  it  would  lie  to  the 
country's  disadvantage.  . 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  "  Horticulture  in  all  itB 
branches,"  jiroposed  in  a  humorous  inanner  bj 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  and  responded  to  in  aa 
equally  humorous  vein  by  ,J.  Gurney  Fowleh,  VBty. 

The  toast  of  "  Our  ('hairman  "  was  in  tlie  liajuls  of 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  who  cimmenced  lij  telling 
the  audience  a  secret,  that  the  morrow  would  be  the 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Veitch's  birthday.     ITpon  thin  the 
company  cheered  again  and  again,  and  <lrank  to  tti. 
Veitch's  health   with   the  greatest   cnthiisiasjn.      Mr 
Sutton  proceeded  to  say  that  Mr.  Veitdi  was  horn  on 
.lune  21),  18-I0,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  Grammar 
School.     He   afterwards   went  to  Altoiia  an<l  France 
to    study    the    languages,    and    subsequently  stodied 
horticultural  science  under  Dr.  Luidley  at  University 
College,   Loudon.     He  had  easily  taken  the  foremoitt 
place  in  horticulture  in  our  day.     The  name  of  Veilei 
was  a  household  word  everywhere,  and  it  w^is  nsoany 
prefixed  by  the  word  "Harry, "for  as  Mr.  Harry  Vratch 
he  wasfaiiiiliarlv  known  togardeners.  He tookavery  pro- 
minent part  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  ISWi,  and 
attended  the  first  International  Horticultuial  Exhibition 
held  in  Russia,  and  whilst  at  St.  Pet-ei-sbiiig  ha«l  the 
honour  of  being  received  by  the  Czar  of  tlat  time.     In 
1870  he   became   head    of  the  firm  at  Chelsea.     Mr. 
Veitch  was  not  merely  a  practical  horticulturist,  bat 
he  was  responsible  for  the  authorship  of  two  very  well- 
known  books.  The  Munuai  nf  CimifirxiWiil  The  Manmil 
of  Orrhiil'ii'jyiis  Plants.     He  was  elected  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  critical 
time     when     the     Society    left     Soutli     Kensington. 
and  had  remained  a  member  until  the  pi>esent  timcL 
Mr.  Veitch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  in  186^ 
but  in  the  previous  year  he  had  been  niarrieil,  so  that 
in  18(j8  he  and  Mrs.  Veitch  adopted  the  Institution  as 
their  eldest  child.     He  was  elected  Treasurer  in  18S<i^ 
and  Chairman  of  Committee  in  1894.     Whilst  absorbed 
in  business  Mr.  Veitch  had  done  a  very  great  deal  to 
help  his  poor  brethren,  and  for  very  many  years  he 
entirely  supported  two  London  missionai'ies  to  work  isf. 
the  district  of  Chelsea. 

After  the  toast  had  been  drunk  with  musical  honours 
followed  by  long-continued  applause,  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  t».  J.  Ingram,  declared  the  amount  of  <lonatioiax 
and  subscri|itions  to  be  £.3,600.  Amongst  tlie  donorx 
were  the  following  : — Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (Chairman), 
100  gs.  ;  Mrs.  Veitch,  25  gs.  ;  N.  N.  Sherwood. 
£100;  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  100  gs.  ;  Messrs.  Kofli- 
schild,  100  gs. ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  100  ga.  ; 
A.  W.  Sutton  (Victorian  Era  Fund),  15  gs.  ;  Mr. 
Leonard    Sutton    (Samaritan    Fund),    10    gs. ;    Kanw, 
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Schroder,  £100  ;  W.  L.  Cory,  63  gs.  :  J.  G.  Fowler, 
50  gs.  ;  Mr.  Solomon,  50  gs.  ;  .Jeremiah  Colman,  DO  gs.  ; 
"W.  Robinson,  £:.'0 ;  R.  M.  Hogg,  tiTi  :  W.  Crumii, 
23  gs.  ;  --  Hicks,  £22  lO.v.  ;  Hurst  k  Son,  £21  ;  J. 
Sweet,  £21  ;  H.  Parr,  £20 :  D.  W.  Tliomson,  £20  ; 
—  McKellar,  £l(i  17s.  ;  Tliames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  18  gs.  : 
H.  G.  Cove,  13J,  gs.  ;  J.  Hudson,  12  gs.  ;  (Jeo. 
Paul,  £13  8s.  ;  H.  J.  Clayton,  £l(i ;  John  Heal, 
£12  12s.  TLere  was  a  large  number  of  donors 
of  £10  10s.  and  of  snuUler  sums,  the  names  of 
most  of  whom  have  been  j)ublished  in  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  our  issues  for  the  last  week  and  the 
previous  week.  Mr.  Ingram  also  announced  that  there 
were  fifty-two  new  annual  subscribers  of  1  guinea,  six 
of  2gs.,  and  two  of  .')  gs.  The  sums  eontriluited  by 
the  Covent  (Jardcn  friends  amounted  to  £4(17  lis.  upon 
Uie  lists  of  Mr.  K.  Roohford.  and  Mi-,  (ieorge  Moni-o, 

Mr.  VEITCn,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  he  was 
born  of  an  excellent  father  and  mother.  To  his  father 
he  owed  all  his  business  capacity,  for  he  had  ever  been 
to  him  a  wonderful  example.  Mr.  Yeitch  thanked  the 
stewards  and  all  who  had  helped  to  obtain  the  success 
they  had  won. 

Sir  AValteh  Smtthe  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  the  Secretary.  This  was  drunk  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  after  Mr.  Ingram  had  responded,  the 
jiroceedings  terminated  at  a  late  hour. 

SCOTTISH  PANSY  AND  VIOLA. 

The  first  montlily  meeting  was  held  in  the  Religions 
Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  on 
June  22,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  Certificates  to 
auch  new  Pausies  and  Violas  as  might  be  deemed 
worthy.  Tlie  awards  were  as  follows:  —  Fancy 
Paitfties,  First-class  Certificate  to  Mi's.  Q.  BlacFadyean. 
yellow  edged  {Dobbie  &  Co.)  ;  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
Jessie  L.  Arbuckle,  white  edged  (Kay)  ;  Provost 
Thomson,  bronze  colour  (Kay);  ]\Irs,  W.  Sinclair, 
lemon  edged  (Dobbie  k  Co.) ;  fttary  B.  Wallace,  yellow 
edged  (Dobbie  &  Co.).  Show  Ptnisifs,  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  Provost  Thomson,  dark  self  (Kay) ;  and 
James  Stirling,  primrose  self  (Dobbie  &  Co.).  Violas, 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  Eftie,  an  improved  "Butterfly  " 
(jDobbie  &  Co. ) ;  and  Criffie  Smith,  in  the  way  of  Dr. 
JlacFarlane  (Dob))ie  &  ( 'o.).     Next  meeting  July  13. 


®Dituar\). 

Alexander  Sclater. — Gardeners  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  Sclater,  who  acted  as  manager 
for  thirty  five  years  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven 
&  Son's  seed  warehouses,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Solater 
died  on  June  23,  and  was  interred  in  the  Grange 
Cemetery  last  Saturday.  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  most  of  the  principal  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen,  and  gardeners  of  the  Scottish  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity. 


aNSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apple  Shoot  .  F.  H.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  shoot  we  imagine  the  branch  below  to  be 
attacked  with  canker.  There  is  no  fungus 
present  on  the  specimen  stnt. 

AucuBA:  T.  A.  Perhaps  your  plant  is  a  male. 
This  species  will  not  produce  berries  unless 
there  exist  male  and  female  plants  in  the 
immediate  surroundings. 

Cactus:  T.  A.  We  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
species  to  which  you  allude,  but  it  is  probably 
a  Rhipsalis  or  a  C'ereus. 

Calceolakias  :  Part  House.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  any  fungus  or  insect. 

Carnations  :  J.  H.  W.  Plant  quite  unhealthy. 
The  leaves  show  the  beginnings  of  a  fungus 
attack,  Helminthosporium  echinulatum.  — 
D.  U.  R  The  leaves  were  all  shrivelled.  They 
appeared  to  be  attacked  by  eel-worm,  but 
from  such  indifferent  material  we  cannot  form 
a  definite  opinion. 

Carrots  :  J.  W.  Specimens  received  shall  be 
examined. 

Cucumbers  :  J.  S.  The  condition  is  easy  enough 
for  the  botanist  to  understand.  The  outer 
portion  of  a  Cucumber  is  a  part  of  the  stem, 
and  one  function  of  the  stem  is  to  bear  leaves. 
The  condition  is  not  uncommon,  but  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  tell.  Some  extraordinary 
fpeciojcns  have  been  figured  in  our  columns 
from  time  to  time. 

Curious  Plant  :  J.  T.  Your  plant  is  the 
common  Eocket,  Hesperis  matronalis,  which  has 
become  fasciated — a  very  common  circumstance 
among  Asparagus  and  other  plants. 


Cut  Flowers  :  An  Apprentice.  We  have  seen  a 
preparation  which  claims  to  preserve  cut  flowers 
in  water,  although  we  have  not  tested  its  effi- 
cacy to  do  so.  It  is  named  Junofloris,  and  is 
obtainable  from  the  horticultural  sundriesmen. 

Cutting  Hollt  Hedge  :  H.  These  hedges 
are  usually  trimmed  in  the  spring  (April)  or 
in  autamn  (September).  If  you  out  them  in 
September  they  will  have  aneat  appearance  until 
growth  takes  place  six  months  or  more  later.  If 
the  hedges  are  of  a  considerable  size  it  would  be 
almost  an  endless  task  to  cut  them  with 
secateurs ;  nor  do  we  think  this  necessary  in 
cases  of  small-leaved  varieties. 

DiSA    GRANDIFLOKA  DAMAGED  :    E    T.   The  "  rUst  " 

seen  on  the  flowers  and  leaves  is  a  common 
appearance  with  Disa  grandiflora  when  grown 
in  too  warm  and  too  moist  an  atmosphere. 
Probably  the  removal  from  the  moist  to  the 
dry  house  which  you  mention  developed  the 
injury.  It  would  be  better  to  place  the  plants 
outdoors  under  a  north  wall  and  to  keep  them 
wet,  sprinkling  them  overhead  night  and 
morning  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Fruit-house  :  ff.  0.  T.  In  Kngland  the  best 
houses  for  Vines,  and  other  fruits  have  span- 
shaped  roofs  lunning  from  north  to  south,  or 
lean-to  roofs,  facing  directly  to  the  south.  The 
house  you  describe  should  be  suitable.  Under 
the  sunnier  skies  of  America  it  may  not  be  so 
necessary  as  here  that  the  aspect  should  be 
due  south . 

Grass  Field  :  H.  U.  As  many  of  the  grasses 
will  now  be  seeding,  it  will  be  best  to  burn  the 
grass  before  digging  the  ground,  or  the  seeds 
would  give  you  much  trouble.  You  would 
probably  require  very  little  manure  in  the  first 
year,  but  littery  dung  from  the  stables  would 
do  no  harm. 

Insects  :  A.  S.  The  insects  are  the  larval  stage 
of  the  ladybird,  CoocineUa. 

Insects  injuring  Laurels  :  S.  H.  The  cater- 
pillars are  those  of  two  species  of  leaf-roller 
moths,  one  being  a  Tortrix  and  the  other  a 
rineid.  The  most  effectual  remedy  would  be  to 
collect  the  rolled-up  leaves  and  injured  shoots 
at  once,  and  burn  them.  An  application  of 
Paris-Green  (poison)  might  check  their  ravages, 
but  as  many  of  the  caterpillars  have  nearly 
done  feeding,  we  fear  that  it  is  now  too  late  to 
apply  this  insecticide. 

Laburnum  Vulgare  :  J.  H.  P.  You  may  easily 
obtain  plants  by  sowing  seeds. 

Lawn  in  America  :  H.  0.  T.  The  varieties  of 
grasses  employed  for  the  making  of  lawns 
would  not  succeed  equally  well  in  America. 
You  had  better  study  the  lawns  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, and  learn  what  grasses  will  succeed 
best.  To  imitate  the  English  lawn  by  sowing 
the  same  grasses  would  result  in  failure. 
Plantain,  Dandelions,  and  Dock  should  be 
spudded  out  of  a  lawn,  or  you  may  place  a  drop 
or  two  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  centre  of  each 
plant,  which  will  very  soon  kill  them. 

Lime  Trees  :  Curious.  For  various  reasons,  we 
should  never  recommend  Limes  to  be  planted 
in  town  streets,  but  we  should  not  believe  in 
any  injurious  "emanations"  in  the  case  you 
mention.  If  the  perfume  from  the  blossoms 
should  eventually  prove  objectionable,  it  would 
cease  in  a  few  days. 

Mower  :  J.  H.  P.  Address  your  enquiry  to  one 
of  the  firms  who  manufacture  lawn-mowers, 
who  will  be  likely  to  recommend  you  a  machine 
of  the  type  you  require. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  an- 
swered in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good 
as  to  consult  the  following  number. — G.  W.  T. 
Sisyrhynchium  striatum. — A.K.  Zephyranthes 
Atamasco ;  the  Carnation  is  of  a  good  colour, 
and  fragrant. — Max  Leichtlin.  A  species  of 
Campanula  which  seems  new  to  us. — Belts- 
hanger  Park,  We  do  not  recognise  the  fruit  — 
W.  W.  1,  Eosa  macrophylla;  2,  E.  blanda.— 
Comrie.  Festuoa  loliacea. —  R.  N.  H.  Cattleya 
Mendeli. — Vitis.  1,  Masdevallia  triaristeUa  ; 
2,  Masdevallia  simula ;  3,  Masdevallia  poly- 
sticta ;  4,  Pleurothallis  macroblepharis ;  5, 
SteUs  ophioglossoides ;  G,  Physosiphon  Lod- 
digesii. — R.  U.  1,  Dendrobium  aduncum  ;  2, 
BiUbophyUum  affiue  ;  3,  Eria  obesa.  —  F.  A. 
Helxine    Soleirolii,   a   close-growing    Corsican 


plant,  whic^  is  grown  in  gardens  for  decorative 
purposes  like  moss.  —  A.  R.  V.  Acampe 
multiflora. — J.  H.  1  and  3,  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Curtisii ;  2,  Cypripedium  cUiolare. — 
A.  J.  1,  Agrobtemma  corouaria ;  2,  Corydalis 
lutea;  3,  Tradescantia  virginica,  white  var. ; 
4,  Tropoeolum  polyphyllum  ;  5,  Spir;ea  filipen- 
dula,  double;  6,  Dieljtra  eximia. — G.  B.  An- 
chusa  sp.  —  Flix.  1,  Spiraea  sorbifolia  ;  2, 
Deutz'a  soabra  ;  3,  Spirsea  opulifolia  ;  4,  Phila- 
delphus  coronarius  ;  5  and  G,  P.  grandiflorue. 
— W.  K.  1,  Polemonium  cceiuleum  var.  alba; 
2.  Pyrola  rotundifulia;  3,  Sedum  rupestre ;  4, 
Kalmia  angustifolia ;  5,  probably  Rhododen- 
dron dauricum ;  G,  Styrax  sp. ;  7,  Valeriana  Phu 
aurea;  8,  Smilaoina  bifolia;  0,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris;  10,  Phillyre a  ;  11,  Probably  a  Vacci- 
ninum  Y'ou  send  more  than  the  number,  and 
most  of  them  not  in  bloom. — fl.  W.  Dendro- 
bium Pierardi. — H.  G.  R.  B.  1,  Phyllocactus 
crenatus;  2,  Orassula  coccinea.  —  A.  L.  B. 
Flower  decayed,  probably  Lilium  Krameri. — 
J.  T.  Inula  glandulosa.—F.  i.  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum. — C.  E.  1,  Veronica  spicata ;  2, 
Escallonia  macrantha ;  3,  Spir»a  ariEefolia. — 
A.  W.  B.  Proliferous  Roses,  extremely  common, 
but  the  cause  is  not  satisfactorily  known.  — 
W.  C.  Habenaria  bifolia. — Scotlie  1,  Begonia 
weltoniensis ;  2,  B.  fuchsioides ;  3,  Ophiopo- 
gon  spicatum;  4,  Lygodium  scandensj  5,  Adi- 
antum  formosum ;  6,  Perhaps  Eucomis.  — 
W.  M.  1,  Juniperus  sinensis ;  2,  Juniperus 
sinensis  Golden  variety  ;  3,  Cupressus  (Eetino- 
spora)  obtusa;  4,  Cinnamomum  zejlanicum  ;  5 
and  6,  not  recognised,  send  in  flower. — J.  T. 
1,  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum ;  2,  Lselia 
tenebrosa — J.  R.  Q.  1,  Clematis,  perhaps 
montana  ;  2,  Acer  eriocarpum  ;  3,  Pyrus  Aria  ; 
4,  Ejbinia  pseudoicac'a  variegata;  5,  Lilium 
pomponium.  Specimens  all  withered  and  badly 
packed. — J.  H.  H.  J.  1,  Thuya  dolabrata ;  2, 
Eetinospora  fllifera ;  3,  Viburnum — we  do  not 
recognise  the  species  ;  4,  Saxifraga  crassifolia. — 
Zero.  1,  Campanula  glomerata  ;  2,  Ajuga 
reptans;  3,  Phalaris  arundinacea.  Gardeners' 
garters. — Jang.  1,  Spanish  Iris  ;  2,  a  composite 
near  Coreopsis  (?),  specimen  insufficient. 

Peaches  :  F.  Q.  Fungus  attack  (see  next  week). 
Cut  away  the  afi'ected  branches  and  burn  them. 

Phlox  :  G.  S.  We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  your 
plants  going  wrong  in  the  way  they  do.  The 
base  is  diseased  and  the  leaves  are  abortive. 

Plum-tree  :  H.  H.  The  scale  should  have  been 
treated  earlier.  As  the  Plums  will  soon  be 
ripening,  you  cannot  use  strong  insecticides 
until  the  autumn. 

EosE  and  Fruit-trees  :  W.  B.  B.  The  fungus 
on  Eose-leaves  is  Actinonema  rosap.  Spray 
with  potassium  sulphide,  ^  (z,  to  1  gallon  of 
rain-water.  This  is  most  effective  when  used 
early  in  the  season  as  a  preventive,  before  the 
fungus  gains  a  foothold.  Fusicladium  dendriti- 
cum  is  attacking  the  Apple-leaves.  Spraying 
with  dilute  Bordeaux-mixture  in  the  spring  is 
the  most  certain  remedy. 

Strawberries  :  J.  H.  We  cannot  determine  the 
reason  why  your  fruits  do  not  riptu.  The  spots 
on  the  leaf  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus, 
which  is  very  common,  and  does  not  as  a  rule 
hurt  either  plants  or  fruit  materially. — A.  E.  E. 
From  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  the 
gathered  fruits  we  judge  them  to  be  of  the 
variety  Eoyal  Sovereign.  The  labels  may  have 
been  misplaced.  Send  fruits  to  a  trade  grower 
of  Strawberries.  Dress  the  plants  with  flowers- 
of-sulphur  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered. 

Tomatos  :  Reader.  Your  signature  is  not  at  all 
appropriate.  Every  week  almost  we  mention 
this  disease,  and  have  figured  it  repeatedly. 
Burn  your  plants.  See  the  Calendar  of  Garden 
Operations  published  at  this  office  at  6i. 

Communications  Received.— W.  P.  R.  —  The  Elec- 
trieian.— Land.— Peuuiek  tt  Co.  (photos). — Dr.Bouavia 
(photos.),— W.  T.  T.  D.— Little  &  Ballautyue.— A.  W.  S. 
—J.  n.  v.— S.  A.  S.— B.  W.  (no  room  ;  address  the  Com- 
mittee).—.7.  W.  Melt.— Prof.  Marchi.  Mantua.— K.M.  H. 
— W.  H.  C.  (many  thanks).— H.  H.— Curator  R.  G.,  Kew. 
— K.  I..  C  — Geu.  Lucie-Smith.- Dr.  Rcudle.— C.  G. 
vanT.,  Haarlem.— T.  P.— W.H.— S.  T.  W.— W.W.— A.W. 
— L.  S.  W.—G.  H.-G.  S.— F,  G.— .1.  W.  IL— F.  W.  T.— 
Messrs.  Pcriy— Didymus— S.  H.— J.  C— K.  &  I).,  Dar- 
Jinu'ton. — D.  &  Co.,  Rothesay  —  Director,  Royal  Gar- 
d.iis,  Kew-C.  J.  E.— R.  G.  T.— H.  S.— Sec.,  Nat.  Rose 
Soc.— A.  A.,  Ringwood— W.  F.  O.— E.  A  — E.  H.  J.— 
\V.  A.  C. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  pp.  x.  and  xii.) 
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ADAPTATION    TO    CIRCUM- 
STANCES.* 

ECOLOGY  has  come  to  stay.  Botanists, 
in  America  and  France  especially,  have 
for  some  considerable  time  l)een  studying 
<the  effects  of  the  "direct  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  life"  upon  plants,  to 
■use  Darwin's  expression :  and  the  conclu- 
sions, both  from  observations  in  Nature  and 
of  experiments,  are  that  the  forms  and 
•structure  of  plants,  ujion  which  the  distinc- 
tion of  species  is  based,  are  the  direct  out- 
-come  of  external  agencies  to  which  the 
plant  responds,  and  so  builds  up  the 
tissues  required,  which  are  in  every  case 
■most  beneficial  under  the  circumstances  in 
■which  it  finds  itself. 

Linnteus,  1.50  years  ago,  recognised  that  the 
Jacies  of  plants  growing  together  under  any 
marked  conditions  was  more  or  less  uniform. 
Jsumerous  geographical  botanists,  such  as 
Grisebach, have  described  many  such  floras; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  subject 
of  ecology  has  been  treated  on  a  physiolo- 
gical basis,  as  Dr.  Schimper  says  in  his 
masterly  work,  and  thorough  investigations 
have  been  made  into  the  anatomy  of  plants, 
illustrating  their  correlations  with  the  soil 
iind  climate. 

*  '•  The  Influence  of  Diy  and  Moist  .Mr  upon  the  Forai 
and  the  Structure  o£  Plants,"  by  M.  Ph.  Eberhard  (A7in. 
■dw  Sci.  Xat^  t.  X¥iii.,  p.  61,  190.3) 


When  Darwin  taught  us  to  believe  in 
Evolution,  the  process  by  means  of  which 
such  "  adaptations  "  as  are  revealed  between 
the  plant  ami  its  environment,  were  fixed, 
was  thought  to  be  natural  selection.  Taking 
for  granted  that  such  was  the  case,  any 
encouragement  to  test  or  prove  it  it  were  so 
or  not  was  chilled,  being  presumably  un- 
necessary. French  botanists,  however,  who 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  natural 
selection,  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  their 
way ;  and  so  we  have  the  results  of  their  re- 
searchesand  experiments  conducted  without 
any  preconceptions. 

M.  Constantin  is  a  notable  instance  in 
France,  and  M.  Warming,  of  Copenhagen,  is 
another,  both  of  whom  have  shown  that  the 
forms  and  structure  of  plants  are  strictly 
correlated  to  their  environments  ;  and  that 
inductive  evidence  was  ample  to  justify  the 
belief  that  they  are  the  results  of  direct 
causes  and  effects.  In  other  words,  they 
proved  to  lie  the  result  of  what  Darwin 
called  the  "direct  action"  of  the  envirdu- 
ment,  which,  as  he  said,  is  ijuite  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  new  varieties  "without  the 
aid  of  natural  selection,"  the  alternative 
to  his  supposed  "indefinite"  action. 

Though  a  very  large  amount  of  inductive 
evidence  is  easily  procurable,  ample  to  sub- 
stantiate this  view,  there  is  now  a  consider- 
able accumulation  of  experimental  proof, 
and  the  important  paper  herein  referred  to 
is  a  case  in  point. 

As  the  two  extreme  causes  or  influences 
upon  plants  are  excessive  drought  and  a 
moist  soil  and  atmosphere,  M.  Eberhardt 
has  done  well  to  confine  his  experiments 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  an  intensely  dry 
air  and  a  saturated  one. 

After  describing  his  materials  and  method 
of  procedure,  he  gives  the  effects  on  nu- 
merous plants  grown  in  a  dry,  a  moist,  and 
a  normal  atmosphere  respectively,  both  as 
to  the  internal  anatomical  details  and  the 
external  morphological  structure  of  organs. 
There  is  a  perfect  uniformity  throughout  in 
the  effects  which  he  describes  in  detail  upon 
each  species  used,  and  he  comludes  with  a 
general  summary. 

To  take  a  few  cases.  First,  with  regard  to 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  a  Lupin  (illus- 
trated). In  dry  air  the  cells  are  very  small, 
with  nearly  straight  walls,  accompanied  by 
many  stomata ;  whereas  in  moist  air  the 
cells  are  very  large,  with  wavy  margins,  and 
there  are  few  stomata.  In  fait,  the  propor- 
tions are  1">  for  dry,  '>  for  moist,  and  7  for 
normal  air,  on  the  same  area. 

The  influence  of  drought  upon  shoots  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  internodes ;  while 
a  moist  air  diminishes  them  ;  but  whereas 
they  are  shortened  in  the  former,  they  are 
elongated  in  the  latter.  The  uniformly 
dwarf  liabit  of  high  alpine  plants  is  thus 
explained.  As  dry  air  greatly  reduces  the 
size  of  the  leaf,  we  thus  have  a  natural 
interpretation  of  such  shoots  and  leaves  as 
are  characteristic  of  Cupressinew,  alpine 
Veronicas,  Lycopodiacefe,  etc. 

Taking  the  stem  of  Populus  nigra  (illus- 
trated), very  marked  differences  appear.  In 
dry  air  the  cortex  is  diminished,  scleren- 
chyma  and  wood  are  greatly  increased,  and 
the  pith  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  in  moist 
air  the  former  are  as  greatly  reduced  and 
enfeebled,  with  a  very  large  pith. 

In  the  stem  of  a  Cotoneaster  still  greater 
differences  prevailed.    In  dry  air  the  pith 


had  almost  vanished,  the  wood  and  scleren- 
chy  ma  being  very  greatly  augmented  ;  where- 
as in  a  moist  air  the  wood  does  not  even 
form  a  zone,  but  remains  as  isolated  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  with  large  interspaces  for 
medullary  rays. 

Another  feature  is  the  vastly  increased 
amount  of  collenchyma  in  such  stems  as 
usually  possess  this  tissue,  e.g..  Aster 
sinensis.  Quite  analogous  differences  occur 
in  petioles. 

In  a  vertical  section  of  a  leaf  in  dry  air 
there  is  seen  to  be  a  thickened  cuticle,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  rows  or  layers  of 
palisade  cells,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
usual  lax  lacunous  mesophyll. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
writer's  conclusions  on  the  effects  of 
drought: — 

1.  External  morphology. — Dwarfing,  with 
increased  rigidity  of  the  stem  ;  diminished 
length,  but  increase  in  the  number  of  inter- 
nodes. Keduction  of  the  size  of  leaves  and 
stipules,  with  an  increase  of  the  thickness 
and  depth  of  colour ;  an  increase  of  hairiness 
and  an  earlier  leaf-fall. 

2.  Internal  Anatom\j.  —  Epidermal  cells 
smaller  in  size,  with  straight  walls.  Re- 
duction of  cortex  and  pith.  Increase  of 
secretory  canals  and  their  secretions,  as 
well  as  raphids.  Increase  of  sclerenchyma, 
collenchyma,  and  wood;  the  generative 
layers  being  very  active.  A  hastening  of  the 
development  of  bark.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  vessels  in  the  wood,  with  a 
thickening  of  their  walls.  The  effect  on  the 
leaves  as  mentioned  above.  Ccder  a  moist 
air  precisely  the  converse  takes  place. 

M.  Eberhardt  has  thus  jiroved  conclusively 
by  his  excellent  experiments  the  conclusions 
previously  arrived  at  by  inductive  evidence  ; 
for  the  effects  of  drought  and  moisture 
herein  described  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  to  be  seen  in  plants,  as  of  the  desert 
on  the  one  hand,  and  subaquatic  conditions 
of  life  on  the  other  In  my  work  on  The 
Orit/in  of  Plant  Struetures  (189.5),  I  referred 
to  all  these  details  as  being  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
coupled  with  the  responsive  power  of  proto- 
plasm within  the  plant.  Critics  of  my  book 
demanded  experimental  proof;  M.  Eberhardt 
has  now  supplied  it.  George  Henslow. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

EPIDENDEUM  COCHLEATUM. 
"  In  an  examination  of  specimens  of  Epiden- 
drum  from  many  parts  o?  South  Florida,  not  a 
single  one  has  been  seen  with  a  '  normal '  column, 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  Epiden- 
drum  cochleatum  has  given  rise  to  a  three- 
anthered  race  exclusively  occupying  this  part  of 
the  State  at  least.  The  pollen  of  the  lateral 
anthers  —  which  are  applied  to  the  stigma  — 
germinates  in  situ,  as  proven  by  microscopic 
examination ;  while  the  pollen  of  the  third  or 
normal  anther  does  not  reach  the  stigmatic 
surface.  Plants  growing  in  my  greenhouse,  and 
thus  removed  from  the  possibilities  of  insect 
fertilisation,  have  produced  seeds  freely.  It  is, 
therefore,  safe  to  conclude  that  the  variety  is 
self-fertilised.  When  an  anomaly  is  sporadic, 
and  found  only  in  a  few  individuals,  it  is 
merely  of  teratologioal  interest;  but  when  the 
'  anomaly  '  becomes  constant  in  plants  occurring 
over  a  large  area,  it  seems  worthy  of  recognition 
as  a  varietal  character."  Oakes  Ames,  "  Contribu- 
tions from  the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory,  No.  1, 
Cambridge,  Mass." 
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COLONIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  INDIAN  TULASI, 
With  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  January  16,  1904,  p.  48,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  the  Indian  Tulasi  or  Tulsi 
plant,  which  is  worshipped  by  Hindus,  belongs  to 
the  genus  Oeimum,  natural  order  Labiatse,  and  is 
not  Michelia  champaca.  Michelia  champaca, 
Linn.,  is  a  tree,  whereas  the  species  of  Oeimum 
are  shrubby  plants ;  moreover,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  Michelia  champaca  tree  is  never  wor- 


The  outdoor  cultivation  of  the  Vine  has  in- 
creased extensively  round  those  portions  of  the 
fruit-belt  of  Ontario  which  border  on  the  Lakes ; 
and  experience  has  taught  that  a  good,  heavy 
clay  loam  suits  the  Grape-vine  admirably.  Heavy 
dressings  of  manure  are  not  encouraged,  but  cow- 
manure  is  most  beneficial  to  the  canes  when 
exhausted. 

Three-year-old  Vines  are  generally  planted 
here,  and  the  canes  are  allowed  to  go  unpruned 
during  the  first  spring.  In  the  autumn  they  are 
cut  back  to  the  ground,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  of 
wood  beyond  and  three  or  four  buds  in  all.     In 


this  way,  with  occasional  careful  inspections, 
good  fruit  of  some  varieties  may  be  stored  with 
success  until  the  following  spring.  C.  H.  K. 
Baillie,  Winona,  Ontario,  Canada. 

How    I    MADE    AN    OrCHID-BASKKT. 

One  of  my  sons  was  manager  at  the  terminus 
of  the  line  that  brought  the  sugar  from  The 
Homebush  Mill ;  the  terminus  was,  of  course,  in 
original  forest,  and  near  his  house,  in  the  base 
of  an  Acrostichum,  grew  a  plant  of  Cymbidium 
raadidum  [albueiflorum].  His  saddle-horses  had 
access  to  the  tree  on  which  it  was  growing,  and 


Fig.  6. — rose  uleich  bkunner  :  about  half  size,    (see  p.  24.) 


shipped  by  the  Hindus,  while  Oeimum  sanctum 
and  O.  villosum  are.  K.  Baneyu,  Ledgering  Clerk, 
Office  of  the  Director,  Land  Records  and  Agriculture, 
Punjab,  Lahore,  India. 

Notes    on   Outdoor   Gkape-vine   Cultivation 
IN  Canada. 

Although  the  weather  last  winter  was  so  un- 
usually severe  in  the  Ontario  (Canada)  fruit- 
growing districts,  the  outdoor  Grape-vines  appear 
to  have  suffered  very  little.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  Grape  grown  by  Canadians  which 
are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  cold  20°  or  more 
below  zero  ;  but  the  plan  of  layering-in  the  cane 
before  the  winter  sets  in  seems  to  be  largely 
adopted  by  some  growers. 


the  following  spring  the  buds  are  reduced  to  two, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  growth  is  cut  back  to 
4  feet  or  so,  and  fastened  on  to  the  long  lines  of 
trellis  which  are  such  familiar  objects  in  the 
vineyard  districts. 

The  following  varieties  withstand  the  cold 
climate,  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  best 
adapted  to  outdoor  cultivation  : — Moore's  Early, 
Concord,  Early  Lindley,  Campbell,  Wovden,  Ver- 
genne's  Niagara,  Moore's  Diamond,  and  a  few 
others  of  somewhat  irregular  productiveness. 
Good  bearing  canes  of  these  varieties  will,  as  a 
rule,  yield  from  16  to  20  lb.  of  fruit  each.  The 
fruit  is  gathered  when  dry,  and  placed  in  a  cool- 
room  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  it  is  packed  in 
thallow  boxes  without  the  use  of  paper  ;  and  in 


one  of  these  animals  took  to  eating  the  Cymbi- 
dium. He  did  not  like  to  see  it  destroyed,  so  he 
sent  it  to  me.  I  had  to  make  a  basket  for  the 
plant,  and  did  it  in  this  way.  I  cut  off  from  an 
"  Iron-bark  "  log  three  5-feet  lengths,  and  let 
them  into  the  ground  IS  inches  deep,  forming  a 
triangle  3  feet  6  inches  across  at  the  top.  I 
bored  an  auger-hole  in  each  log  near  the  top.  I 
next  cut  off  several  3  feet  G  inch  lengths  from  a 
Cedar  log,  splitting  off  from  these  as  many  pieces 
as  were  necessary  to  fill  in  between  the  three  lefc 
into  the  ground,  tapering  them  at  their  lower 
ends  to  form  a  v ;  .and  as  they  were  split  from  the 
outside  the  interior  of  the  whole  was  rounded. 
A  hole  was  made  in  the  top  of  each  to  correspond^ 
with  the  three  let  into  the  ground.     As  many 
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of  these  pieces  were  filled  ia  between  the  three  as 
to  form  a  round,  good-shaped  flower-pot  3  feet 
•3  inches  at  top,  the  same  height  from  the  ground, 
wire  through  all  the  holes  held  the  top  together, 
and  I  filled  the  basket  nearly  to  the  top  with 
chopped-up  Acrostichum  base,  the  only  material 
we  have  to  grow  Orchids  in,  having  no  peat  and  no 
sphagnum- moss.  The  Cymbidium  was  placed  on 
the  top  and  filled  the  basket  comfortably.  The 
plant  grew  well,  and  the  second  year  had  twenty- 
three  flower-stems  nearly  2  feet  long.  It  was  close 
to  the  rustic  porch,  constructed  of  red  Mangrove, 
and  covered  with  a  grand  plant  of  Beaumontia 


Habitats  of  Dipodium. 
In  the  Botanical  Magazine,  plate  7051,  appears 
an  excellent  figure  of  Dipodium  pictum,Echb.,  61. ; 
and  in  the  description  of  it  Mr.  Hemsley  says 
that  the  records  are  not  very  precise,  but,  from 
the  incomplete  notes  of  collectors,  it  appears  that 
Dipodium  piotum  and  D.  paludosum  start  in  the 
ground  and  grow  up  trees.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  D.  pictum,  a  very  common  plant  in  the  Malay 
peninsula.  It  inhabits  woods,  which  may  be  called 
optn  woods  tor  this  part  of  the  world,  where  the 
woods  are  usually  very  dense,  and  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  the    wetter  parts   of   theiu.     It  is 


vain.  I  think  its  locality  there  must  have  been 
turned  into  a  Rice-field,  and  so  it  has  been 
destroyed.  It  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  the 
peninsula  now,  though  abundant  in  Labuan  and 
elsewhere  further  east.  H.  N.  Ridley,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Singapore. 

Public  Parks. 
I  SHOULD  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
inform  me  whether  there  are  any  public  parks  or 
gardens  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  other  than 
those  in  this  Colony,  which  are  also  more  or  less 
nurseries  ?     As  you  are  aware  we  have  in  this 


Fig.  7. — ro.se  la  feaxce  :  ,U30vt  half  size,    (.see  p.  24.) 


grandiflora.  The  porch  is  over  the  steps  that 
lead  on  to  the  front  verandah,  and  although 
not  a  gaudy  Orchid,  the  Cjmbidium  was  orna- 
mental and  deeply  interesting.  After  some  time, 
however,  we  wished  the  plant  farther  away  ;  we 
began  to  experience  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  became  dreadful.  Our  noses  soon 
led  us  to  the  basket,  and  between  the  uprights  I 
could  see  the  body  of  a  large  black  snake.  How 
the  brute  came  to  die  there  I  do  not  know;  and  as 
it  was  near  the  bottom  it  could  not  be  got  out 
without  destroying  the  whole  thing.  Of  all 
smells  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  that  of 
a  decomposing  black  snake  ;  but,  like  many  other 
disagreeable  experiences,  it  came  to  an  end,  thanks 
to  the  ants  and  the  hot  weather.  D.  Buchanan, 
Mackay,  Queensland. 


found  sometimes  straggling  on  the  ground,  and 
eventually  climbing  up, usually, quite  small  trees, 
which  it  encircles  with  its  roots.  It  does  attain 
the  height  of  J  or  G  feet  occasionally,  but  more 
usually  is  2  or  3  feet  high.  It  is  certainly  not 
very  floriferous  in  its  wild  state.  I  have  only 
once  or  twice  seen  it  in  flower  wild,  but  it  blooms 
easily  and  often  in  cultivation,  either  on  stocks, 
in  pots,  or  on  trtes  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  often 
panioled,  as  it  is  figured,  usually  being  simply 
racemose. 

D.  paludosum,  Echb.,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  climb  at  all  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  inhabits 
open,  hot  swamps,  and  i?,  I  believe,  alwajs 
terrestrial.  I  have  never  met  with  it  myself,  for 
though  Griffith  was  the  first  to  find  it,  at  Ajer 
Pdjias,  in  Malacca,  I  have  sought  there  for  it  in 


country  a  number  of  "  botanic  gardens  "  so-called, 
but  not  one  of  them  fulfils  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  a  botanic  garden  ;  all  engage  more 
or  less  in  trade.  They  do  not  hide  the  fact,  as, 
for  example,  the  oldest  public  garden  in  the 
Eastern  Province  is  known  as  Grahamstown 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Eastern  Province  Nursery. 
Even  public  parks  supported  by  Government 
grants  and  from  municipal  revenue  make  a 
practice  of  selling  pot-plants,  cut  flowers,  &c. 
This  has  been  the  case  at  the  park  from  which  I 
write,  and  although  we  have  two  nursery  firms  in 
the  town,  besides  an  intelligent  coloured  florist, 
an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  enlarge  our  nursery 
business  and,  if  possible,  make  the  park  self- 
supporting  !  I  have  pointed  out  the  futility  of 
such  an  attempt,  but  to  no  purpose.    The  average 
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colonial  is  much  at  sea  with  reference  to  public 
parks  and  botanic  gardens.  He  calls  the  former 
a  botanic  garden,  and  the  latter  a  park,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  would,  if  he  were  asked  to 
define  a  botanic  garden,  describe  it  as  "a  garden 
where  they  sell  trees,  plants,  and  flowers." 
Unless  I  am  greatly  in  error  I  believe  such  a 
state  of  affairs  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire ;  but  I  wish  to  be  quite  certain, 
hence  my  enquiry.  H.  F.,  Cape  Colony, 

[We  have  often  had  protests  about  this  state 
of  things,  which  is,  we  believe,  not  peculiar  to 
South  Africa.] 

Emigration  to  South  Africa. 
I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could  spare  a  short 
space  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  thinking  of 
coming  to  S.  Africa.  There  are  frequently  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Gardening  papers  for  young 
men  to  come  to  this  colony  on  starvation  wages. 
Thirty  shillings  and  .£2  a  week  look  well  on  paper, 
but  as  the  cost  of  living  here  is  more  than  double 
that  at  home,  and  clothes  are  very  dear,  one 
requires  much  more  than  one's  wages  to  be  able 
to  get  on.  Fourteen  shillings  a  week  at  home 
would  go  further  than  £2  in  Africa.  Young 
men  should  by  no  means  sign  any  agreement 
to  work  for  less  than  £.Z  per  week.  There  have 
been  many  young  fellows  come  out  here  in  con- 
sequence of  advertisements,  but  they  have 
abandoned  gardening,  and  now  I  often  see  them 
engaged  in  other  work.  One  who  has  been  bitten. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


COMBE   WOOD. 

A  VISIT  to  Combe  Wood,  near  Kingston,  Surrey, 
is  always  a  source  of  delight  to  the  plant-lover. 
Its  undulating  surface  is  brilliant  now  with  Golden 
Yews  of  surpassing  splendour ;  at  another  time 
Khododendrons  and  Azaleas  or  Roses  form  the 
dominant  attractions.  Woods  now  in  the  full 
beauty  of  their  leafage  form  the  boundaries,  and 
here  and  there  are  peeps  over  Wimbledon  Common , 
and  in  the  blue  distance  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey. 
These  are  features  which  everyone  ean  admire 
and  appreciate ;  but  in  addition  to  this  the  plant- 
lover  is  pleased  with  the  order  and  "  keeping  " 
of  the  nursery,  and  above  all  things  delighted 
with  the  wonderful  collection  of  rare  and  inte- 
resting plants  it  contains.  A  long  day  might  be 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  these  treasures,  and 
the  visit  would  have  to  be  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  season.  For  here  are 
collected  and  displayed  the  many  interesting  and 
beautiful  things  introduced  by  the  Veitchian 
firm  from  China  and  Japan,  from  the  Himalayas 
and  we  knownotwhere  besides — plants  collected  by 
the  late  John  Gould  Veitch,  by  Maries,  by  James 
Veitch,  by  Sargent,  and  in  these  later  times  by 
Wilson.  Many  of  the  introductions  of  the  last- 
named  collector  are  not  yet  named,  they  are  grown 
under  number,  and  we  must  possess  our  souls  in 
patience  till  they  are  inacondition  to  be  distributed 
and  spoken  of.  Of  their  numbers  and  diversity, 
those  who  saw  the  wonderful  collection  of  dried 
specimens  exhibited  last  year  before  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  may  form  some  notion. 
An  idea  of  their  quality  may  also  be  gained  by 
recaUing  a  few  hardy  plants  that  have  already 
been  distributed,  such  as  Astilbe  Da vidii,  David ia 
involncrata,  Jasminum  primulinum,  Senecio 
tanguticus,  S.  clivorum,  Actinidia  chinensis,  and 
various  Vines.  But  these  are  but  a  fraction  of 
what  is  to  come. 

On  the  slope  of  a  slight  declivity  the  visitor 
might  fancy  himself  in  a  forest  of  Japan  or 
Central  China.  Here  the  trees  and  shrubs  have 
grown  into  specimens.  In  full  bloom  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  were  Cornus  Kousa,  Carpenteria 
californica,  Fremontia  californica.  Magnolia  Wat- 
soni,  the  perfume  of  whose  beautiful  flowers  is 


Fig.  8. — new  strawberry  laxtons'  reward. 

Obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  raeetiug  of  the.Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    (Seep.  21.) 


almost  too  strong  to  be  agreeable ;  Meliosma 
myriantha,  well  named ;  Viburnum  tomentosum, 
Buddleia  albiflora.  Hydrangea  Thxinbergii,  with 
deep -blue  flowers.  Besides  these  there  are 
Maples  galore.  Poplars,  Cornels,  Pavias,  Marleas, 
Brambles  of  strange  appearance,  Clerodendron 
trichotomum,  Styraxes,  Hornbeams,  and  Vines. 
The  generic  names  are,  indeed,  familiar,  and 
we  should  not  make  mention  of  them  but  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  species  are  not  of  the 
common  herd,  but  rarities  and  novelties  of  the 
first  order  ;  many  the  profane  eye  has  not  yet 
seen,  and  would  not  recognise  if  it  bad.  We 
must  wait  till  the  time  comes.     Let  the  reader 


take  our  word  for  it  that  when  it  does  come  the- 
reputation  of  Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  introductiori 
of  novelties  will,  if  that  be  possible,  be  enhanced. 

We  have  mentioned  Cornus  Kousa  with  its 
sheets  of  snow-white  flowers,  but  we  have  not> 
previously  seen  the  variety  in  which  the  broad 
bracts,  snow-white  on  the  under  surface  as  usual, 
are  of  a  rich  rosy -pink  on  the  upper,  thus  afford- 
ing in  colour  a  resemblance  to  a  gigantic  Hy- 
drangea. Hardy  shrub-lovers  please  note.  They 
are  not  likely  to  come  across  a  more  beautiful 
object  than  this. 

But  this  wonderful  Japanese  hill-side  is  not  the- 
only  place  where  these  treasures  are  displayed. 


« 


Fig.  9. — strawberry  royal  isovereigx. 

Tiie  most  popular  Strawberry  at  the  present  time.    (Sec  p.  31.) 
(Mlirh  reduced.) 
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Many  find  a  place  among  better-known  speci- 
mens alongside  a  long  walk  which  borders 
the  nursery,  and  in  the  slip  adjoining  are  hun- 
dreds of  Wilson's  introductions,  growing  on  till 
they  show  themselves  in  their  true  character. 
Many  of  the  Vines  are  already  proving  them- 
selves to  be  exceedingly  ornamental.  On  the 
Eucryphias,  the  Stuartias,  the  Esoallonias,  and 
the  hosts  of  older  introductions,  there  is  no  space 
here  to  dilate,  but  we  cannot  resist  saying  some- 
thing about  the  Conifers,  for  which  this  nursery 


Among  the  pillar  Koses  particularly  striking 
were  Una,  with  large  white  single  flowers  ;  Paul 
Transon,  like  Alberic  Barbier  a  derivative  from 
Wichuriana  ;  Lucy,  with  very  large  single  shell- 
pink  flowers  ;  Wallflower,  and  Cecilia,  the  latter 
a  cross  between  a  Sweet-Brier  and  a  Moss.  But 
we  must  stay  our  hand,  the  richness  and  interest 
of  the  plants  are  enough  to  deter  a  hurried  note- 
taker,  and  when  the  note-taking  had  to  be  done 
in  a  pelting  shower  under  an  umbrella,  the 
process  was  not  facilitated. 


Fig.    lO.-^STHAWBERRY    TRAFALGAR. 
A  large,  rather  pale-coloured,  l)ut  good-flavoiirod  fruit.    (See  p.  22,) 


has  always  been  famous.  The  plants  of  Sciado- 
pitys  are  something  specially  remarkable,  densely 
pyramidal,  well  furnished  masses  of  foliage,  very 
striking  in  the  young  state,  and  some  bearing 
cones.  Some  of  these  have  been  lifted  and  grown 
in  tubs,  so  that  we  shaU  not  be  surprised  to  see 
them  at  some  of  our  exhibitions  in  the  near 
future.  The  Golden  Yews,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  were  startling  in  their  brUUancy  as  we 
saw  them  in  the  sunshine  following  a  shower. 
Other  noteworthy  coloured  Conifers  are  the  silver- 
leaved  variety  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  and  the  yellow- 
leaved  form  of  the  same  species,  which  is  interest- 
ing, but  not  so  remarkable  as  to  colour  as  the  Yew, 
or  the  golden  variety  of  the  Lawson  Cypress. 


BEDFORD  STRAWBERRIES. 
The  work  of  criticising  varieties  of  Strawberries 
always  requires  the  exercise  of  considerable 
discrimination,  and  when  it  has  to  be  done  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  extensive  collection  of  seedling 
varieties  as  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers  possess  at 
Bedford,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  individuals 
are  apt  to  vary  very  much.  So  it  was  on  July  1, 
when  experts  from  London  and  elsewhere  visited 
these  nurseries,  and  made  an  examination  of 
the  new  varieties  that  Messrs.  Laxton  have 
succeeded  in  raising  by  the  cross-fertilisation  on 
an  intelligent  basis  of  well-known  sorts  and  un- 
named seedlings.  A  Strawberry  may  be  judged 
from    several    standpoints.      The    question   was 


asked,  "  What  is  the  first  quality  that  should! 
be  sought  in  a  variety  of  Strawberry  ?  "" 
Some  one  answered,  "  Vigour  of  constitution  ;  " 
another  "  Free-cropping  quality,"  others  "  Flavour 
in  the  fruits,"  "  Solidity  or  firmness  of  flesh  of 
fruit,"  whilst  one  person  remarked  that  flavour 
mattered  little,  because  this  quality  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  use  of  sugar  and  cream  !  Prom  such 
a  view  the  writer  entirely  dissociates  himself,  for 
whUst  the  cultivator  may  require  vigour  of 
constitution  as  a  necessary  quality  in  his  plants, 
and  the  market  grower  insist  upon  cultivating  only 
heavy  cropping  varieties,  the  consumer,  whose- 
opinions  are  seldom  given  consideration,  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  Strawberries  should  possess- 
a  certain  amount  of  flavour  and  sweetness  in  them- 
selves. Before  going  to  view  the  plants  in  the 
beds,  the  party  tasted  fruits  of  The  Laxton,  a. 
variety  obtained  from  a  cross  between  Koyal 
Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  This  varieisy 
gained  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal- 
Horticultural  Society  in  June,  1901,  and  has 
since  been  distributed  to  the  public.  The 
fruits  are  quite  as  early  as  those  of  Royal 
Sovereign  ;  they  are  large  in  size,  rich  in  colour,  of 
good  flavour,  and  firmer  in  the  fiesh  than  is  Royai 
Sovereign.     It  crops  freely  and  grows  vigorously. 

The  first  variety  we  examined  upon  reach- 
ing the  beds  of  growing  plants  was  Bedford 
Champion,  a  new  seedling  obtained  from  crossing 
a  seedling  from  Noble  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
with  another  seedling  from  Scarlet  Queen  and 
John  Ruskin.  The  plants  grow  in  the  manner  of 
Noble,  and  are  very  vigorous.  The  fruits  are  of 
very  large  size,  almost  round  in  shape,  very 
smooth  to  the  palate  [as  the  seeds  are  nearly 
buried  in  the  flesh],  and  possess  moderate  fiavour. 
The  trusses  are  enormous,  and  being  such  a  heavy 
cropper  the  variety  may  become  useful  to  market 
growers.  It  is  an  excellent  fruit  for  consumption 
in  hot,  thirsty  weather. 

The  variety  that  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural' 
Society  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  It  was  obtained  from 
a  cross  between  Royal  Sovereign  and  British 
Queen,  and  has  been  named  Laxton's  Reward. 
This  variety,  which  wUl  not  be  distributed 
until  next  season,  appears  to  be  a  good 
grower ;  it  crops  abundantly,  and  the  fruits, 
ripening  in  mid-season,  attain  to  large  size,  and 
in  shape  are  generally  like  a  cockscomb,  but  occa- 
sionally more  like  a  cone,  many  of  the  fruits 
being  of  the  irregular  form  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  flavour  is  better  than  that  of  Bedford 
Champion ;  the  fiesh  is  firm  and  of  rich  colour. 

Messrs.  Laxton  have  much  difficulty  in  matters 
of  nomenclature,  and  as  varieties  continue  to- 
supersede  varieties,  the  names  become  more  or 
less  confusing.  Here  is  such  a  case.  The  firm 
have  already  upon  the  market  a  good  late  fruiting 
Strawberry  known  as  Latest-of-All,  but  we  wer& 
shown  on  July  1  a  later  acquisition,  obtained 
from  crossing  Latest-of-All  with  a  very  late- 
fruiting  unnamed  seedling.  The  variety  ob- 
tained from  this  cross  appears  to  be  at  the 
very  least  one  week  later  in  ripening  than 
Latest-of-AU,  and  so  it  has  been  named  "Laxton's 
Latest " !  It  is  therefore  in  name  and  in  deed 
"  The  Latest,"  but  not  "  Latest  -  of  -  All." 
The  fruits  were  still  green,  whilst  those  of 
Latest  -  of  -  AU  were  commencing  to  ripen, 
and  those  of  Givon's  Late  Prolific,  another  excel- 
lent variety  (raised  by  the  gardener  at  Givon's 
Park),  were  commencing  to  show  colour.  Another 
new  variety,  "The  Bedford,"  is  from  a  cross 
between  the  varieties  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
Latest-of-All.  The  fruits  are  firm  in  flesh,  rather- 
short,  but  tapering  to  a  point,  in  colour  similar  to- 
those  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  possessing  good 
flavour. 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  most  important- 
of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  named  with  &■ 
view  to  distribution.  But  in  addition  to  these  there 
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'  are  scores  o£  varieties  fruiting  at  Bedford  that 
possess  no  names,  and  it  is  not  necessary  therefore 
to  allude  to  in  detail  here.  They  are  aU  results  of 
intentional  crosses,  and  the  parentage  in  each 
■case  is  known  and  recorded.  We  were  invited  to 
taste  any  of  these,  and  thus  help  Messrs.  Laxton 
in  determininff  which  are  best.  The  work  of  rais- 
ing such  a  number  of  seedling  varieties  every  year 
and  keeping  them  separate  from  each  other  until 
they  fruit,  and  eventually  in  determining  which 
varieties  shall  be  destroyed  and  which  retained, 
is  exceedingly  onerous,  demanding  not  only  much 
time,  but  great  care,  experience,  and  skUl.  This 
work  has  been  pursued  at  Bedford  ever  since  the 
late  Mr.  Laxton  distributed  the  variety  known  as 
Traveller  thirty  years  or  so  ago.  The  greatest 
success  that  has  been  obtained  hitherto  was  the 
raising  of  Eoyal  Sovereign  (figured  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  July,  1896,  and  reproduced  now  at 
fig.  9),  for  while  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  are  extremely  few  gardens  in  the  British 
Isles  in  which  Eoyal  Sovereign  is  not  culti- 
vated, it  is  equally  true  that  in  some  gardens 
its  popularity  for  forcing  in  pots  and  for  fruit- 
ing out  -  of  -  doors  in  beds  is  so  great  that  the 
variety  has  ousted  almost  all  others  from  culti- 
vation. It  was  raised  from  a  cross  between 
Noble  and  King  of  the  Earlies.  In  the  unnamed 
seedlings  referred  to  above,  the  variety  Latest-of- 

.  All  appeared  to  have  been  used  very  frequently 
as  a  parent,  and  it  may  be  placed  on  record  that  a 
seedling  from  Waterloo  and  Captain,  and  another 
from  the  varieties  James  Veitch  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  satisfied  the  writer's 
opinion  of  what  good  Strawberries  should  be. 
But  tastes  differ,  and  at  the  present  day 
some  appear  to  prefer  a  slightly  acid  fruit,  for 
when  sweet  fruits  of  exquisite  flavour  were  tasted 
we  heard  such  exclamations  as  "  Insipid,"  "  Not 
sufficiently  refreshing,"  &c.,  and  when  a  more  acid 
variety  was  under  examination  such  remarks  as 

. "  Nice  brisk  flavour,"  "  Very  refreshing,"  &c. 

The  collection  at  Bedford  includes  almost  all  the 
known  varieties  of  repute,  including  the  good- 
flavoured,  pale-coloured  Trafalgar  (see  fig.  10), 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  du  Thury  (figured  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  June  22,  1895),  Black  Prince 
(excellent  for  preserving),  British  Queen,  Fill- 
basket  (a  prodigious  cropper).  Sensation,  Leader, 
Mentmore,  Dr.  Hogg,  A.  F.  Barron,  Louis  Gauthier, 
President,  Keen's  Seedling,  John  Euskin,  La 
Grosse  Sucree,  Monarch,  &e. 

The  firm  is  also  making  crosses  between 
varieties  of  the  "  perpetual  "  fruiting  section,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  improvement;  and  the  cross- 
breeding of  Black  Currants  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit  is  engaged  in.  The  latest  acquisition  is  a 
tiny  seedling  plant  from  a  cross  between  the 
Plum  and  Apricot.  A  similar  cross  has,  we 
toelieve,  been  already  obtained  by  the  "Horti- 
cultural Wizard,"  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  U.S.A. 


KEW    NOTES. 


GoMPHiA  DECORA,  Lem. — Flowering  in  the 
Victoria-house  is  a  specimen  of  this  handsome 
stove  shrub ;  it  is  now  very  little  in  cultiva- 
tion, though  introduced  many  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Henderson.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
Order  Ochnaces,  a  not  very  extensive  order  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  growing  chiefly  in  tropical 
America,  where  this  species  is  said  to  make  a 
shrub  varying  in  height  from  10  to  15  feet. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
crowded  panicle,  some  0  inches  in  length, 
terminating  the  branches ;  the  individual  flowers 
have  a  diameter  of  nearly  1  inch.  The  inflor- 
escence lasts  in  good  condition  for  quite  a  month. 
The  cultural  conditions  required  are  much  the 
same  as  those  given  to  Ixoras,  except] that  for  Gom- 
phias  the  soil  should  consist  chiefly  of  good  fibrous 
loam.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  5262,  under  the  name  of  G.  olivaeformis. 


Senecio  macrophtllus,  Bieh. 
This  fine  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  is  now 
making  a  bold  display  in  a  bay  outside  the  Lily- 
house.  It  is  a  handsome  species  for  planting  in 
large  masses  for  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  bed  of 
about  fifty  plants  now  in  flower.  The  leaves  are 
glaucous  and  very  large,  being  2  to  3  feet  long 
and  9  inches  to  a  foot  broad.  The  fiower-stems 
of  the  plants  at  Kew  are  from  3  to  4J  feet  high, 
having  dense  pyramidal  heads  of  bright  yeUow 
flowers,  the  inflorescence  being  about  1  foot  long, 
each  composite  flower  having  a  diameter  of  1  inch. 
There  are  three  to  five  ligulate  flowers,  and 
usually  eight  disc  flowers.  The  inflorescence  opens 
from  the  top  downwards.  This  species  should  be 
grown  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  the  ground  being 
dug  deeply  previous  to  planting,  thus  affording 
the  strong  roots  every  chance  of  developing, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of 
strong  crowns.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means 
of  seeds  or  root-cuttings.  When  once  a  stock  is 
obtained,  the  best  method  is  to  divide  the  large 
clumps  into  small  pieces  containing  about  three 
crowns.  This  operation  should  be  carried  out 
just  when  the  first  signs  of  growth  appear,  which 
is  usually  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 
This  Senecio  prefers  a  somewhat  shady  position, 
and  requires  abundance  of  water  when  in  full 
growth.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Caucasus  in 
1896. 

LisTROSTACHTS  FOKCiPATA,  KranzUn. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  and  curious  species,  now 
flowering  in  the  warm  Orchid-house.  It  was  sent 
to  Kew  in  August,  1901,  from  Biiea,  in  the 
Cameroons,  W.  Africa,  and  flowered  the  following 
year.  The  plant  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
small  rigid-leaved  Iris,  having  leaves  from  3  to 
G  inches  long  and  about  J  of  an  inch  broad, 
usually  having  six  leaves  on  each  plant.  Several 
specimens  are  contained  in  a  6  -  inch  teak 
basket,  and  they  have  produced  nine  racemes, 
each  about  2J  inches  long,  and  bearing  individu- 
ally from  twelve  to  eighteen  fiowers.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  semipellucid ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  curved  towards  the  column,  giving 
the  flower  a  semi-globose  shape ;  the  spur  is 
nearly  an  inch  long.  This  is  a  charming  little 
stove  Orchid,  easy  to  grow,  and  very  free  in 
flowering.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  basket  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  moss.  W.  H. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


The  Country   Gentlemen's  Estate  Book. 

This  is  a  most  useful  compilation,  edited  for 
the  Country  Gentlemen's  Association,  2,  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  by  Mr.  W.  Broomhall.  It  is  a 
veritable  encyclopaedia  on  matters  connected  with 
estate  management,  estate  work,  and  forestry, 
whilst  gardening  receives  a  smaller  share  of  atten- 
tion, so  small,  in  'fact,  that  it  might  have  been 
omitted  without  detriment  to  the  book.  The  chap- 
ter on  estate  law  is  very  useful  for  reference ;  indeed 
a  similar  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  sections  of 
this  volume,  the  contents  of  which  are  too  volu- 
minous and  diverse  to  allow  of  anything  but  a 
general  encomium  being  offered.  A  table  of 
contents  facilitates  reference,  and  numerous 
illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work. 


Cassell's  Popular  Gardening. 
This  useful  publication  continues  to  be  issued 
in  fortnightly  parts.  The  work  is  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Wright,  and  the  practical  instructions 
given  in  the  letterpress  are  elucidated  by  coloured 
plates  and  (for  the  entire  volume)  over  a  hundred 
other  illustrations.  It  is  well  described  as  being 
"  an  illustrated  cultural  guide  for  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners,"  and  should  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  public  to  whom  it  is  specially 
addressed. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  H.  Mabkham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,   Barnet. 

Raspierries. — Examine  these  beds  once  again 
before  placing  nets  over  them  to  protect  the 
fruits  from  birds.  &o.,  and  remove  any  further 
young  growths  springing  up  near  the  fruiting- 
canes  that  will  not  be  wanted  either  for  pro- 
ducing fruit  or  for  increasing  the  stock  next 
year.  Be  careful  to  avoid  overcrowding.  If  the 
Easpberry-plantation  be  neglected  at  this  season, 
the  rows  will  become  a  mass  of  young  useless  canes. 
If  the  ground  has  not  been  mulched  already,  apply 
a  good  layer  of  weU-decayed  manure  along  each 
row  as  soon  as  the  suckers  that  are  not  required 
have  been  pulled  out,  and  then  afford  a  good 
soaking  with  liquid-manure.  The  roots  of  the 
Easpberry  do  not  penetrate  deeply,  and  on  light 
lands  especially  ,'feedingandmulching  are  essential. 
Apply  a  mulch  and  afford  water  to  young  suckers 
that  were  taken  up  at  an  early  period  and  planted 
to  produce  fruit  next  year. 

Gooseberries. — If  the  land  is  of  a  light  nature  a 
few  good  soakings  of  manure  -  water  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  entailed.  Bushes  growing 
in  deep  loam  will  continue  to  bear  and  make  suit- 
able fruiting-wood  for  many  years  together,  with 
but  little  attention,  apart  from  the  annual  thin- 
ning and  pruning,  &c.  Varieties  which  will  be 
kept  for  dessert  purposes  should  be  afforded 
water  at  the  roots,  and  if  the  leaves  are  infested 
with  red-spider,  syringe  them  thoroughly  with 
clear  water.  Do  not  overlook  the  nursery  beds  j 
keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  use  the  Dutch- 
hoe  occasionally  between  the  rows,  affording 
water  as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  render 
this  needful. 

Strawberries. — For  the  making  of  jams  and 
preserves  those  varieties  of  medium  size  and 
good  colour  should  be  grown.  One  of  the  best  is 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  Gather  the 
fruits  when  they  are  dry  and  cool,  and  be  careful 
not  to  bruise  them  by  putting  too  many  into  one 
basket.  Gather  the  fruits  without  the  stalks, 
and  let  them  be  sent  to  where  the  jam  is  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  they  have  been  picked. 

Packing  large  fruits  of  Strawberries  for  travelling. 
— These  should  be  gathered  very  carefully  before 
they  become  over  ripe,  and  be  packed  when  quite 
cool.  If  the  fruits  are  gathered  overnight,  lay 
them  out  separately  in  a  cool  fruit-room  until 
morning.  Pack  the  fruits  tightly,  each  one  in  a 
single  leaf,  resting  on  a  layer  of  cotton-wool.  Let 
the  leaves  be  soft  and  pliable.  When  the  'oox  is 
filled,  cover  the  fruits  with  thin  Vine-leaves,  and 
then  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper  and  thin  wadding 
should  complete  the  packing.  Cord  several 
boxes  together,  and  label  them  "Fruit — with 
care,"  in  red  ink.  Boxes  are  much  better  than 
hampers. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  AVhite,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  TREVOR 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Bvirforil,  Dorking. 

Cattleyas. — Such  species  as  Cattleya  Mossia9> 
C.  Mendeli,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  Warneri,  C.  inter- 
media, Lselia  elegans,  L.  purpurata,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  various  hybrids  which  have 
recently  passed  their  flowering  stage,  may  either 
be  re-potted,  or  if  they  have  sufficient  pot-room, 
should  have  some  of  the  old  compost  carefully 
picked  out,  after  which  the  plants  should  be  re- 
surfaced with  fresh  material.  When  re-potting 
Cattleyas  and  Liclias  the  beginner  should  bear 
in  mind  that  over-potting  is  an  evil,  especially 
where  the  plants  are  potted  in  the  mixture  now 
so  generally  advocated ;  the  smaller  the  pot  the 
better  the  safeguard  against  injury  from 
excessive  water  at  the  roots.  For  full  in- 
formation as  to  re-potting  these  plants,  compost, 
&,c.,  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  Orchid 
Calendar  in  the  issue  for  April  23,  p.  262.  At 
this  season  many  of  the  plants  after  being  dis- 
turbed by  re-potting  will  not  appear  quite  so 
robust  as  usual,  and  in  some  cases  slight 
shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  occur  ;  but  no 
harm  will  result  if  they  are  afforded  water  with 
care,    and  the    atmospheric    conditions    of    the 
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house  are  what  they  should  be.  As  the  young 
growths  lengthen  and  roots  become  numerous  in 
the  fresh  material,  the  pseudo-bulba  will  regain 
their  normal  condition.  It  is  bad  practice  to 
saturate  the  plants  with  the  object  of  inducing 
the  pseudo-bulbs  to  retain  their  plumpness, 
because  during  the  time  the  soil  is  wet  the  old 
roots  are  graduaUy  but  surely  decaying,  and  the 
new  roots  will  not  thrive  in  excessively  wet 
material.  On  no  account  should  the  soil  below 
the  surface  moss  be  allowed  to  become  very  wet. 
Plants  of  C.  Warneri,  after  making  a  quantity 
of  roots,  should  be  placed  at  the  cooler  end 
of  the  house,  because,  so  far  as  growth  is 
concerned,  the  plants  will  be  at  rest.  The 
same  remarks  apply  also  to  Lselia  purpurata 
and  its  varieties ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  this 
species  in  a  resting  condition  as  long  as  possible, 
because  the  growths  that  start  at  this  season 
seldom  produce  strong  flowering  growths,  while 
those  that  can  be  retarded,  and  that  will  recom- 
mence to  grow  during  the  autumn  months,  will 
form  the  best  pseudo-bulbs,  and  produce  more 
and  better  flowers.  C.  gigas  and  its  free- 
flowering  variety  Sanderiana  are  developing  their 
flower-buds,  and  should  be  kept  at  the  warmer 
end  of  the  house,  so  that  the  flowers  may  develop 
properly.  A  little  extra  water  may  be  afforded 
to  the  roots.  When  the  plants  have  flowered, 
gradually  expose  them  to  more  sunlight  and  air. 
At  the  same  time  gradually  decrease  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  root.  The  repotting  of  C.  gigas 
and  its  varieties  should  be  done  if  needful  when 
the  last-made  growths  commence  to  send  forth 
new  roots  from  their  base.  After  repotting,  only 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  undue  shrivelling 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  be  needed.  When  the 
plants  have  become  re-established  they  will 
enter  upon  a  long  season  of  rest,  during  which 
time  they  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  in  a  cool 
dry,  well-ventilated  position  in  the  intermediate- 
house. 


carrying  out  this  work,  as  the  season  is  fast 
advancing.  Peas  require  to  be  afforded  stakes, 
and  should  be  earthed-up.  In  some  of  the 
southern  counties  a  sowing  of  seeds  of  some 
approved  early  variety  may  jet  be  put  in. 
Maintain  a  supply  of  salads  by  the  sowing  of 
seeds  at  frequent  intervals. 


THE    KITCHEN"    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentl.\nd,  Gardener  to  t'.  H.  B.  Fikth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 
Mint  for  Early  Forcing.  —  From  the  present 
time  until  the  middle  of  August  insert  occa- 
sional batches  of  cuttings  in  order  to  insure  a 
good  supply  of  Mint  during  winter.  The  work 
can  be  carried  out  indoors  during  wet 
weather.  Prepare  some  boxes  by  placing  a  few 
crocks  at  the  bottom,  over  which  put  a  layer 
of  rough  leaves  and  turfy  loam,  from  which  the 
fine  soil  has  been  sifted.  Pill  up  the  box  with 
equal  parts  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand.  Press 
this  moderately  firm,  and  having  made  the 
surface  level,  cover  it  with  a  slight  layer  of  sand. 
Select  strong,  healthy  cuttings  from  3  to  4  inches 
long,  and  remove  them  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut- 
ting below  a  joint.  After  removing  the  two  lower 
leaves,  dibble  the  cuttings  into  the  boxes  at 
about  2}  inches  apart.  Afford  a  good  watering, 
and  place  the  boxes  in  a  cool  frame,  shading  them 
until  they  have  become  established ;  or  during 
the  present  month  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
shaded  position  out-of-doors.  In  districts  where 
the  fungus  attacks  the  leaves,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cuttings  now  put  in,  if  given  proper 
attention,  will  in  most  cases  remain  healthy,  and 
afford  a  supply  of  green  leaves  when  the  old 
plants  in  the  beds  are  denuded  of  their  foliage. 
In  some  localities  where  I  have  lived  Mint  was 
one  of  the  strongest-growing  plants,  and  grew 
very  often  in  places  where  it  was  not  wanted. 
Here  the  plant  does  best  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  but  in  such  a  position  it  is  a  long  time 
starting  into  growth  in  the  spring.  A  quantity 
of  the  leading  growths  should  now  be  cut  and 
tied  up  into  small  bunches.  Hang  these  up  to 
dry  in  an  open  shed ;  they  will  be  found  useful  if 
at  any  time  the  supply  of  green  Mint  should  r\in 
short. 

Chives. — These  plants  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
the  flowers  should  be  cut  off  unless  required  for 
seed. 

General  Work. — Attend  to  the  thinning  of  crops 
Turnips  and  Kohl  Eabi  are  apt  to  get  over- 
crowded, and  if  neglected  the  roots  will  be  infe- 
rior in  quality.  Many  crops  require  to  be 
planted  out,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  before 


FRUITS    UNDER    GI.ASS. 

Ev  W.  FVKE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantace,  Lockinge 
Tark,  "Wantage. 
Vineries. — In  good  weather  fire-heat  will  only 
be  required  at  night,  but  at  night  the  temperature 
outside  continues  very  low  at  present,  being  occa- 
sionally as  low  as  35°.  In  dull  wet  weather  the 
fires  should  be  pushed  a  little  early  in  the  morning 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  75°.  Give  close  atten- 
tion to  ventilation,  and  allow  no  moisture  at  any 
time  to  condense  on  the  berries.  Where  Grapes 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  approaching  ripeness, 
afford  them  a  high  temperatxire  during  the  day 
if  it  can  be  obtained  from  sun -heat.  The 
temperature  at  night  should  not  fall  below 
70°.  Do  not  allow  the  borders  inside  or  out- 
side to  become  dry  before  affording  them  water. 
At  closing  time  in  the  afternoon  damp  very 
freely  all  available  surfaces  in  houses  in 
which  the  Grapes  are  swelling,  using  for 
this  purpose  diluted  liquid  -  manure.  This 
will  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere  charged 
with  ammonia,  which  wiU  check  red -spider. 
During  the  "  stoning  "  period  in  late  houses  afford 
liberal  ventilation  as  a  means  of  preventing  in- 
jury from  scalding,  afterwards  less  air  will 
be  necessary  until  the  berries  commence  to 
colour.  Examine  the  bunches,  and  remove 
small  and  seedless  berries  with  care,  or  a  blemish 
wiU  result. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — When  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered  in  succession-houses,  treat  the 
trees  as  previously  advised  for  those  that 
fruited  earlier.  Keep  the  borders  moderately 
moist  in  houses  in  which  the  fruits  are 
being  gathered,  and  afford  liberal  ventilation.  In 
houses  containing  fruits  approaching  to  maturity 
discontinue  the  syringing.  Trees  in  later  houses 
where  "stoning"  is  completed  should  have  all 
laterals  springing  from  the  shoots  of  this  year 
and  any  over-strong  shoots  removed.  Tie  in  tho 
young  growths,  but  avoid  overcrowding.  Expose 
the  fruits  above  the  foliage  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  to  high  colour  and  good  flavour.  Afford 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  use 
the  syringe  freely  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Waihis,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Peauson,  Bart., 
raddockhnrst,  Sus.se.\. 

The  Wild  Garden. — The  grass  may  now  be  cut 
where  Narcissus  and  late-flowering  bulbs  have 
flowered.  Plant-out  any  Lilies  that  have  flowered 
in  the  houses.  All  ground  should  be  marked 
that  contains  bulbs,  so  that  additions  may  be 
made  in  the  autumn  if  desirable.  Allow  the  seed 
pods  to  remain  on  Bluebells,  and  any  other 
bulbous  plants  that  it  is  desirable  should  increase 
in  quantity.  Heaths  will  require  to  have  water 
afforded  them  should  the  weather  continue  dry. 
Train  the  growths  of  climbers  on  trees  and 
bridges,  and  afford  them  water.  Eemove  the 
grass  and  weeds  from  about  the  stems  of  the 
climbers.  Afford  repeated  waterings  of  liquid- 
manure  to  Camellias  and  Palms. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — Propagation  should  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  small  off- 
sets make  the  best  cuttings,  and  those  that  can 
be  taken  off  with  a  small  heel  to  them  ;  the  large 
growths  are  useless.  Choose  a  shady  situation, 
and  prepare  some  good  gritty  soil,  such  as  scrap- 
ings from  the  roadway.  The  weeds  that  come  up 
in  these  scrapings  are  a  drawback,  as  the  cuttings 
are  liable  to  be  disturbed  when  pulling  them  out, 
but  if  the  weeds  are  removed  soon  enough  little 
harm  is  done.  When  taking  the  cuttings  they 
should  be  immediately  put  into  a  can  with  water, 
and  inserted  in  the  soil  before  they  flag.  A  three- 
light  frame  is  more  satisfactory  for  this  purpose 
than  putting  the  cuttings  in  the  open.     If  there 


is  no  frame  available,  put  a  post  and  rail  round 
the  beds  to  support  some  material  for  shading 
the  cuttings. 

Shrubheries. — Hoe  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Weeds  that  cannot  be  dislodged  by  means  of  the 
hoe  should  be  cleared  out  with  the  rip-hook; 
mulch  and  afford  water  to  shrubs  that  require 
moist  conditions.  Dry  winds  are  very  penetrating, 
and  have  a  bad  effect  on  shrubs  that  have  been 
moved  recently.  Afford  stakes  to  any  that  require- 
support. 

Rockery.  —  Frequent  waterings  will  now  be 
necessary,  and  the  work  should  be  done  in  the- 
evening.  Eemove  the  seed-vessels  from  plants, 
and  make  the  plants  appear  as  tidy  as  possible. 
Adiantum  pedatum  requires  abundance  of  water. 
Afford  fresh  sphagnum-moss  to  Sarracenias  ;  these 
being  planted  in  a  moist  and  shady  position  will 
not  require  much  attention. 

General  work. — Make  good  all  arrears  of  work, 
such  as  edging  and  weeding  of  walks,  clearing 
shrubberies,  scythe-mowing  under  the  boughs  of 
specimen  trees,  &c.  Where  the  gravel  on  the 
paths  is  of  a  loose  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  keep- 
it  in  proper  order  in  dry  weather.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  roll  the  paths  without  first  applying 
a  good  soaking  of  water.  Weed-killer  may  be 
applied  where  there  is  no  Box  edging.  With 
care  it  may  be  used  close  to  the  grass  verge.  Let- 
the  work  be  done  during  settled  weather.  Turf 
that  was  laid  in  the  spring  will  require  watering. 
Grass  verges  should  be  trimmed  neatly  ;  if  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  too  long  the  seeds  will  fall 
on  the  walk  and  cause  much  trouble. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burn.*!,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Kalanchoe  flammea. — The  propagation  of  this- 
species  by  means  of  the  leaves  and  basal  shoot& 
may  be  undertaken  directly  the  plants  have  done- 
flowering.  The  young  shoots  may  either  be- 
placed  singly  in  small  pots,  or  may  be  inserted  to 
the  number  of  eight  or  ten  in  .5-inch  pots,  which 
have  previously  been  filled  with  a  compost  of 
loam  and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  In  pro- 
pagating from  the  leaves,  let  these  be  puUed 
carefully  off  the  plant,  and  without  further 
preparation  lay  them  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  the  compost  named 
above.  The  leaves  may  be  placed  somewhat 
closely  together,  and  each  one  should  be  provided 
with  a  peg  to  keep  it  in  position.  Only  th& 
base  of  the  leaf  should  be  covered  with  soil. 
Place  the  pans  and  cutting  pots  on  a  shelf  in  a 
house  having  an  intermediate  temperature,  or  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and  withhold  water 
until  it  is  seen  that  roots  have  been  formed, 
when  the  soil  may  occasionally  be  lightly 
watered.  There  is  a  danger  of  the  leaves 
rotting  if  water  be  given  earlier.  In  due  course 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  callus  over,  then  the 
roots  are  produced,  and  finally  the  young  shoots 
appear.  When  these  are  about  2  inches  high 
they  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots. 
The  compost  for  this  potting  may  consist  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil,  adding 
plenty  of  coarse  silver-sand  and  some  broken 
brick-rubble  or  crocks  to  keep  the  soil  porous. 

Bulbs  for  Early  Forcing. — No  time  should  be 
lost  in  ordering  bulbs  of  Eoman  Hyacinths, 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Freesias  and  retarded 
Liliums,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  these  in  bloom  at 
the  earliest  date  possible.  For  this  purpose  bulbs 
of  good  quality  should  be  obtained,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Eoman  Hya- 
cinths. Polyanthus  Narcissus  Early  Snowflake 
is  a  very  desirable  variety  for  early  forcing. 
Among  the  retarded  Liliums  the  varieties  of  L. 
speoiosum  and  L.  longiflorum  will  be  found  most 
serviceable. 

Miscellaneous. — Lapagerias  growing  freely  in 
tubs  or  pots  will  require  copious  supplies  of 
water,  and  occasionally  weak  liquid-manure  may 
be  afforded  them.  If  large  blooms  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  are  required,  remove  the  female 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen,  and  leave 
only  one  male  bloom  to  each  flower-stem. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Special   Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 

undertake  to  pny  fnr  any  cnnt rihutiovs  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  commiuiicatkms  or  illustrations,  ujiless  by 
special  arranffement.  TTte  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible/or any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


(FRIDAY,      July   22 


I  Opening  of  the  New  Hall  of 
I  the  Royal  Horticultural 
i  Society  hy  His  Majesty 
[  "    THE  KING  (at  noon). 


FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK; 


SATURDAY,     July 


( Windsor  Rose  and  Hort.   Soc. 
I-   9.' -  Exliibition. 


!  Wanuiuster  Rose  Show. 


(Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Show  at  Holland 
House,  Keusington  (2  days). 
^'(°3daysr'"'°"     ^^°'''''     ^^"^ 
Hort.  aud  Rose  Show  at  Glou- 
cester. 

(Nottingham  Hort.  Soc.  Show 
(2days). 
Rauelagh  and  Dist.  Hort. 
Exhibition. 
Hort.  aud  Rose  Shows  .at  Form- 
by,  Harrow,  Reading,  Steven- 
ajfe,  aud  Thornton  Heath. 

^  Maidenhead  Horticultural  Soc. 
Show. 
Weybridge  and  District   Hort. 

Soc.  Show. 
Brentwood  Hort.  Exhibition. 
Highgate    Hort.    Soc.    Auuual 
THURSDAY,    July  14',      lixliihitiou. 

W ll.ridw  Flower  Show. 

EltlKim  Hose  aud  Hort.  Exhib. 
Potters   Rar    and    Dist.    Hort. 

Sliow. 
Rose  and  Hort.  Sliows  at  Batli, 
\   Helcnsburgli,  aud  Soutlisea. 

I  Rose  and  Hort.  Sliows  at  Gres- 
FRIDAY,  July  15^     ford  aud  UlTerstou. 

(  Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Lecture. 

SATURDAY,     JULY  1I3{ '^gflf^'^;"^'"'    "*>'''■    S"*^"     '^"^'^ 


SALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

TUESD.iY  NEXT— 

Clearance  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Orchids,  Stove 
aud  (^iccnliouse  I'huits,  iV.-..  ;it  llic  Old  Hall,  South- 
bor.)ii,L'li.Tunl.ridL,'c  Wills,  l.v  onhr  of  the  Exors.  of 
C.  B.  I'DWfU,  Es4.,  hy  Prothcroc  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Fine  Imported  Orchids,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Sons.— 200  lots  Established  Orchids,  300  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  Retarded  Lilies,  Spiraeas,  &c..  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  I2..30. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Adve7'tisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observatious  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 

Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— /«(!/  6  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  77° ;  Miu.  65°. 

July  7. — Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Coveut  Gardeu  (10  a.m.)  :    Bar. 
302  ;  Temp.,  6ii°.    Weather,  bright  sunshine 
Provinces.— Jm;i)  «  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  72-3°.  E.-ist  Coast 
of  England  ;  Min.  65°,  North  of  Ireland. 


The  Temple 
Rose  Show. 


The  Committee  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  ought 
to  feel  hippy.  The  weather 
on  Wednesday  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  arrangements  worked  smoothly,  thanks 
to  the  excellence  of  the  organisation  ;  and  as 
to  the  Roses— well,  we  do  not  think  the  most 
critical  of  oldest  inhabitants  could  find 
■serious  fault.  The  Show  was  held  in  two  long 
narrow  tents,  and  one  of  wider  dimensions. 
•On  entering  there  were  pergolas  and  climb- 
ing Roses,  which  formed  a  pretty  feature. 
In  these  tents  also  were  arranged  the  groups 
of  "  decorative "  Roses,  for  the  most  part 
much  too  densely  packed  and  heavy.  In  the 
larger  tent  were  some  exquisite  table  decora- 
tions in  the  centre,  and  cut  Roses  along  the 
sides.  Taking  one  class  with  another,  the 
<juality  of  the  Roses  as  to  size,  texture, 
colour,  and  luminosity  was  superb.  We  do 
not  think  anything  finer  in  its  way  was  ever 
seen    than    the    collection  of  seventy -two 


blooms  with  which  Messrs.  Harknes.s,  of 
Hitchin,  secured  the  Xurserj-men's  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  for  the  year.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell's  lot,  which  secured  the  Amateur's 
Trophy,  was  scarcely  inferior.  The  minor 
groups  were  almost  invariably  good — some 
remarkably  so. 

If  we  had  to  pick  out  the  best  Roses  in 
the  Show,  we  should  select  Mildred  (iTrant, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Ftau  Karl 
Drusehki,  White MamanCochet,and  Susanna 
Rodocanachi. 

We  must,  however,  refer  to  our  detailed 
report  for  full  particulars  of  a  memorable 
Show— so  fine,  that  one  could  but  lament 
the  enforced  absence  of  the  President,  Dean 
Hole,  and  of  the  founder.  Rev.  H.  Honywood 
D'Ombrain.  We  heard  that  lament  expressed 
on  many  sides. 

This  has  been  a  wonderful  Rose  year 
generally,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  some 
one  or  two  Roses  assert  their  supremacy. 
Wherever  we  have  been  this  year,  William 
Allen  Richardson  has  been  flowering 
with  extraordinary  profusion  and  beauty. 
So  has  our  old  friend  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but 
Blairii  No.  '2,  of  which  we  give  a  figure  in 
our  Supplementary  Illustration,  has  been  a 
disappointment — how  far  this  is  general  we 
do  not  know.  La  France  (see  fig.  7,  p.  19) 
still  holds  her  own;  and  Ulrich  Brunnei- 
(see  fig.  6,  p.  18)  was  present  in  a  number  of 
collections  at  tlie  Temple. 

Lady  Gay  (fig.  13,  p.  i'D)  is  one  of  many 
seedlings  from  Crimson  Rambler,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  cherry-pink  colour.  For  the 
opportunity  of  illustrating  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  M.  H.  Walsh,  Rose  Specialist,  Wood's 
Hole,  Massachusetts,  who  descriljes  it  as  a 
Rose  of  the  highest  merit.  From  the  same 
gentleman  we  have  received  an  illustration 
(fig.  12,  p.  28)  of  his  group  of  Rambler  Roses 
at  the  Spring  Exhibition  at  Boston  U.S. 
The  group  comprises  Debutante,  Hiawatha, 
Babette,  Minnehaha,  Sweetheart,  and  others. 
The  small  plants  in  six-inch  pots  are  "  Wed- 
ding-bells," a  semi-double  pink- coloured 
variety.  The  illustration  shows  how  well 
adapted  these  Roses  are  for  forcing. 

Whilst  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  sup- 
planting Hybrid  Perpetuals,  new  blood  has 
been  introduced  by  Lord  I'enzancfc'd  Briars 
and  their  derivatives,  and  by  the  crosses  with 
^^■ichuriana.  The  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  rosarian  are  vast  and  varied.  Not  the 
least  service  that  the  National  Rose  Society 
can  render  is  to  encourage  their  development. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  National  Rose 
Society  awards  two  Gold  Medals  to  new 
varieties  exhibited  at  the  metropolitan  exhi- 
bition, but  at  the  recent  show  it  did  so. 
The  varieties,  "  Dean  Hole  "  and  "  Mrs.  O.  G. 
Orpen,"  thus  distinguished  are  described 
on  p.  30,  as  well-  as  they  could  be  from  the 
specimens  exhibited,  but  it  is  not  until  they 
have  come  into  general  cultivation  that 
their  value  can  be  accurately  determined. 
Two  other  new  varieties  were  awarded  Cards 
of  Commendation. 


Horticultural  Club.— An  excursion  of  the 
members  of  the  Club  is  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
July  27,  to  Langley  Park,  near  Slough,  and  East 
Burnham  Park,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Veitch  offer  hospitality.  Burnham  BeecheSj  and 
Dropmore  will  be  visited,  and  the  party  will  dine 
at  Skindell's  Hotel,  Maidenhead,  at  0.3O.  Those 
intending  to  take  part  in  this  outing  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook. 


Sir  Daniel  Morris,  who  is  now  in  this 
country  for  a  short  time,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
degree  o£  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Durham 
on  June  22. 

Forestry  in  North  Wales.— The  Univer- 
sity College  at  Bang  or  has  instituted  a  Forestry 
Department    under     the     management    of    Mr. 

Fraser  Storey. 

Flowers  in  Season. — From  Mr.  Henkel,  of 
Darmstadt,  we  have  received  flowers  of : — 

Eritiermi  speciosurii  i'ltr.  rosea. — A  si>ecies  of  moderate 
lieight,  with  sessile,  cordate,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
heads  of  flowers  each  about  1^  inch  across,  with  spread- 
ing narrow  lilac  rays  and  yellow  disc  florets.  It  is  a 
very  attractive  plant. 

Delphinium. — A  new  annual  variety'  with  flowers  on 
long,  slender  stalks  loosely  arranged.  The  flowers  are 
quite  regular  with  no  spur,  doubled  by  multiplication 
of  petals  ;  the  segments  are  deep  blue,  the  inner  ones 
Ijearing  a  central  crest  of  golden-yellow  hairs.  A  very 
handsome  and  interesting  form. 

Oentiif.nfi  affinis. — A  species  with  broadly  lanceolate 
leaves,  abmvt  4  inches  long  and  1  in  breadth.  Flowers 
blue,  in  close  tufts  in  the  a.xils  of  the  leaves,  near  the 
top  of  the  stem  ;  each  flower  an  inch  or  more  long, 
tnttular,  witli  a  short.  five-lol)ed  limb,  the  segments 
elect,  scarcely  se]>arating  one  from  the  other.  It 
comes  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Archibald  Smith.  —  We  occasionally 
note  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
distinguished  horticulturists  of  the  United  States 
are  Britons  born.  So  successful  are  they  that 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  return  to  the  land  of  their 
birth.  But  now  we  have  to  chronicle  an  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  for  sixteen  years 
manager  of  the  seed  business  of  Joseph  Breek  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  about  to  return  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Smith  was  bom  at  Stranraer,  served  , 
in  various  capacities,  amongst  others  under  Peter 
Henderson,  when  that  gentleman  was  manager 
for  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Northampton.  Eventually 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  the  States,  where,  according 
to  the  Florist's  Exchange,  he  secured  the  respect 
and  goodwill  of  his  associates.  Mr.  Smith  has 
acquired  the  seed  business  in  Market  Street, 
Oxford,  carried  on  by  Mr.  Prince. 

Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  the  manager  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  practical  horticulture, 
the  culti vatic n  and  marketing  of  fruit,  and  who  is 
the  author  of  various  prize  essays,  is  open  to  an 
engagement. 

Fire  at  an  Exeter  Nursery.  —  A  fire 
broke  out  recently  at  the  South  Devon  Nurseries, 
Alphington  Koad,  Exeter,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Sclater.  The  property  consists  of  a 
dwelling-house  and  potting-shop.  The  house  and 
its  contents  were  entirely  destroyed  in  a  very 
short  time.  Mr.  Sclater  and  his  family,  who 
had  retired  to  rest,  had  difficulty  in  escaping. 
The  house,  a  large  one,  and  the  property  destroyed 
is  estimated  at  between  £800  and  ,£1,000.  The 
loss  is  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

The  West  India  Committee  Circular. — 
A  special  number  devoted  to  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  West  Indies  was  issued  on  the 
28th  lUt.  It  opens  with  a  portrait  of  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  the  illustration  being  accompanied  by  a 
brief  account  of  his  career.  What  he  has  done 
for  the  development  of  cultural  industries  in  the 
West  Indies  since  his  appointment  as  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  narrated  in  some 
detail  in  the  number  before  us,  which  also  con- 
tains the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Sir  Daniel  before  the  Committee,  and  a  report 
of  his  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Club  on  the 
22nd  ult.  Whilst  not  neglecting  the  interests  of 
the  sugar  planters,  stress  is  laid  upon  other 
subjects,  such  as  fruit-growing.  Onion-culture, 
Cotton  cultivation,  and  other  subjects,  which  are 
shown  to  be  very  valuable  items  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  island.  Scientific  research 
and  the  spread  of  agricultural  education  are  also 
subjects  to  which  Sir  Daniel  has  done  his  best 
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■to  foster,  so  that  the  improved  prospects  of  the 
West  Indian  industries  are  due  in  no  slight 
measure  to  the  enlightened  energy  of  the  Com- 
tnissioner.  A  most  interesting  communication  to 
this  periodical  is  furnished  by  H.  Hesketh  Bell, 
Esq.,  the  Administrator  of  Dominica.  The  whole 
•of  the  interior,  we  are  told,  is  covered  by  virgin 
forest.  Of  course  this  is  destined  in  the  future 
to  give  place  to  plantations  of  Cacao,  Rubber, 
perhaps  Cotton,  and  other  tropical  products.  A 
•Toad  17  miles  in  length  has  been  constructed  into 
■the  centre  of  the  island,  so  that  the  development 
of  the  country  needs  now  the  judicious  outlay  of 
oapital  and  the  enterprise  of  educated  cultivators. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be  taken  to 
/preserve  in  its  natural  condition  a  considerable 
.proportion  of  the  island,  and  to  secure  the 
services  of  some  competent  collector  to  investigate 
its  botanical  riches. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gaut  (Leeds  University),  who  was 
■successful  in  gaining  the  National  Diploma  in 
Agriculture  in  the  recent  May  examination,  has 
now  passed  the  final  examination  for  the  B.Sc. 
'Degree  (first  division)  in  Agriculture,  Victoria 
■University.  The  degree  was  conferred  last  Saturday 
.at  Manchester.  Mr.  E.  C.  Gaut  received  his  train- 
ing in  the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  in  the  following  places,  viz.,  Berwick 
Hall,  Shrewsbury ;  Etablissement  Horticole 
,{Mons.  Delaeute  Carbon),  Ghent ;  Eoyal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ;  Alton  Towers ;  and  for 
the  past  five  years  at  the  Yorkshire  College  (now 
(University  of  Leeds) ;  and  the  Yorkshire  Council 
for  Agricultural  Education's  experimental  farm 
.at  Garforth,  near  Leeds. 

PAN8IE8    AND     VIOLAS    FROM   SCOTLAND.— 

More  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  old 
"florists'  flowers  in  the  North  than  anywhere  else  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
order  of  things  that  we  received  quite  recently  a 
•number  of  handsome  varieties  of  these  old- 
tfashioned  flowers  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dobeie 
<t  Co.,  Rothesay.  The  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  these  flowers  was  evinced  in 
this  collection,  for  not  only  were  the  flowers  of 
large  size,  but  the  colours  and  markings  on  them 
were  most  handsome,  and  among  the  selfs  especi- 
rally  were  flowers  that  were  of  the  most  lovely 
shades  of  colour.  The  popularity  of  these  plants 
'for  bedding  purposes  in  spring  and  early  summer 
can  be  gauged  from  the  enormous  quantities  that 
fpass  through  Covent  Garden  Market  at  that 
season. 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Reports 
FROM  Ottawa. — There  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished the  Reports  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms  ( Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
1903).  In  these  reports  will  be  found  the  results 
of  many  important  and  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  arbori- 
culture, the  outcome  of  practical  and  scientific 
work  in  the  fields,  barns,  dairy  and  poultry 
buildings,  orchards  and  plantations  at  the  several 
•experimental  farms  ;  also  of  scientific  research  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  bearing  on  many  branches 
■of  agricultural  and  horticultural  work,  and  of  in- 
tformation  gained  from  the  careful  study  of  the 
life  histories  and  habits  of  injurious  insects,  and 
the  methods  by  which  noxious  weeds  are  propa- 
.gated  and  spread,  together  with  the  most  prac- 
tical and  economical  measures  for  their  destruc- 
tion. In  the  report  of  the  E  ntomologist  and  Botanist 
this  subject  is  fully  treated  and  illustrated. 

Begonia  UNIFOLIA.— Professor  "William 
Tre  lease  contributed,  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
•of  Science,  an  interesting  paper  on  an  ecologically 
aberrant  Begonia,  found  by  him  last  summer  a 
few  miles  above  Iguala,  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Guerrero.     "  The  plant  was  growing  in  abund- 


ance, and  diftered  from  all  the  other  species  that 
I  had  seen  in  possessing  only  a  single  radical 
leaf,  through  the  sinus  of  which  a  few-flowered 
scape  arose,  naked  except  for  a  rather  small  leaf- 
like bract  subtending  its  single  branch,  and  much 
smaller  bracts  in  the  inflorescence  proper.  The 
plant  has  been  referred  to  the  Huszia  group, 
which  is  that  of  the  so-called  tuberous  Begonias, 
some  of  which  are  now  popular  in  cultivation, 
nearly  all  of  them  coming  originally  from  the 
Bolivian  or  Peruvian  Andes.  B.  monophylla  is 
said  to  produce  a  tuber  9  lines  thick,  and  to  have 
a  single,  stalked.  12  to  15-nerved,  very  shortly 
pilose  leaf,  which  is  cordate  or  sometimes  peltate, 
and  rather  large  flowers.  Aside  from  its  northern 
distribution  for  a  species  of  the  section  Huszia,  the 
rather  uncertain  source  of  its  closest  relative,  B. 
monophylla,  and  the  single  leaf  which,  like  the 
latter,  it  produces,  B.  unifolia  is  of  interest  in 
that  its  single  large  leaf  is  closely  applied  to  the 
rock  or  talus  in  the  crevices  of  which  it  is  rooted, 
so  that  its  subterranean  pajts  are  thus  given  the 
same  kind  of  protection  afforded  by  the  similarly 
appressed  basal  leaves  of  the  stag-horn  Ferns, 
Platycerium." 

Destroying  Alg/e  in  Water  Supplies  — 
The  importance  of  maintaining  all  water  suppUes 
at  the  highest  degree  of  purity  and  wholesome- 
ness  is  too  well  recognised  to  require  discussion. 
The   United   States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  published  a   bulletin  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  purifying  water,  and  Messrs.  G.  T. 
Moore  and  Karl  F.  KELLERMAN,intho  summary 
of  their  pamphlet,  declare  that  "  the  disagreeable 
odours  and  tastes  so  often  present  in   drinkint;- 
water   are   due  almost  exclusively   to   alga',  al- 
though   the    economic  importance    of   studying 
these  plants  has  not  been  recognised  until  recent 
years.     These  algal  forms  are  widely  distributed, 
and  reservoirs  are  often  rendered  unfit  for  use  by 
their  presence.      The   methods   now   known  for 
preventing   the  objectionable  odours  and  tastes 
have  been  found  either  too  costly  or  ineffectual. 
A  new,   cheap,    harmless  and    effective   method 
was    therefore    required    to    rid    reservoirs    of 
the   pests,  and  it   has    been  found   that   copper 
sulphate    in    a    dilution     so     weak     as    to    be 
colourless,   tasteless,    and    harmless    to    man   is 
sufficiently    toxic    to    the    algce    to    destroy    or 
prevent  their  appearance.     The  mode  of  appli- 
cation makes  this  method  applicable  to  reservoirs 
of  all  kinds,  pleasure  ponds  and  lakes,  fish-ponds, 
oyster-beds,  watercress-beds,  &c.     It  is  also  prob- 
able that  the  method  can  be  used  for  destroying 
mosquito  larvie.     At  ordinary  temperatures  one- 
part  of  copper-sulphate  to  100,000  parts  of  water 
destroys    typhoid  and   cholera  germs   in   about 
three  to  four  hours.     The  ease  with  which  the 
sulphate  can  then  be  eliminated  from  the  water 
seems  to  offer  a  practical  method  of  sterilizing 
large  bodies   of   water.     Definite   knowledge  in 
regard  to  what  organisms  are  present,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  water,  its  temperature,  and  other 
important  facts  are  necessary  before  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  proper  amount  of  copper  sul- 
phate to  be  added.     A  microscopical  examination 
thus  becomes  as  important  as  a  bacteriological  or 
chemical  analysis.     No  rule  for  determining  the 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  to  be  added  can  be 
given.     Each  body  of  water  must  be  treated  in 
the  light  of  its  special  conditions." 

"  Flora  and  SylvA."— The  July  number 
contains  figures  of  two  showy  Achilleas,  the  one 
with  white  fiower-heads,  A.  lingulata  ;  the  other 
with  dense  yellow  heads  destitute  of  ray-florets, 
A.  clypeolata.  An  enumeration  of  the  species 
suitable  for  cultivation  is  given.  A  similar  list 
of  the  species  of  Viburnum  is  published.  What 
a  valuable  thing  Nicotiana  Sanderas  is,  is  shown 
by  the  coloured  figure,  representing  a  form  with 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
N.   Forgetiana,  hort.   Sander,   crossed    with    N. 


alata.  This  plate  is  also  accompanied  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  cultivated  species  of  Nicotiana. 
The  rich  collection  at  Castlewellan  are  passed  in 
review,  and  a  protest  made  against  defacing  our 
gardens  with  statues. 

Gardeners'  Cricket.  —  Last  week  the 
students  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  played  a  cricket-match  with 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Ripley,  the  students 
winning  by  sixteen  runs.  Mr.  Houlston  for  the 
students  carried  his  bat  through  the  innings  for 
forty-one  runs,  not  out. 

"  Botanical  Magazine."— The  July  number 

contains  coloured  figures  and  descriptions  of — 

Vellozia  trichophylla,  Hemsley,  t.  7062.  — A 
very  striking,  shrubby  AmaryUid  from  East 
tropical  Africa,  fijjured  in  our  columns  in  1903, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  425,  fig.  107,  under  the  name  V. 
equisetoides. 

Geonoma  gracilis.  Linden  and  Andre,  t.  7963. — 
A  very  elegant  tropical  Palm  with  arching 
pinnate  foliage,  the  segments  being  broadly 
linear.     It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 

Spathoglottis  Hardingiana,  Parish  and  Reichen- 
bach,  t.  7964. — A  native  of  Northern  Burma,  with 
loose,  elongated,  many-tiowered  racemes  of  lilac 
flower.3,  differing  from  its  near  allies  in  the  small 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip. 

Chrysanthemum  ornatum,  Hemsley,  t.  7965, 
figured  in  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  1904,  i.,  p.  51, 
as  C.  marginatum,  which  is  erroneous. 

Pitcairnia  spathacea,  Grisebach,  t.  7966. — A. 
species  with  narrow,  elongate,  spine  -  margined 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  rose  -  coloured  flowers. 
Native  of  Argentina. 

Icones  Select/e  Horti  ThenensiS.— The 
fourth  volume  of  this  valuable  publication  has 
now  been  issued.  The  plants  figured  in  the  two 
last  fascicles  are  enumerated  below.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent  and  the  critical  text  fuU  of  in- 
formation of  great  value  to  botanists.  The  illus- 
trations are  taken  from  plants  cultivated  in  the 
garden  of  M.  Van  den  Bossche  at  Tirlemont,  and 
tbe  work  is  to  be  had  only  from  his  agent  at 
5,  Grande  Montague,  Tirlemont,  Belgium. 

CK.\ssi:l.\   TR.VCHV.SANTIl.V,  t.  CLI. 
GAYJ.ISSACIA   BESINOSA,   t.  CLIL 
PARACAKTUM    HELIOCABPUM,    t.    CLIIL 
C.\LrEOLAKIA   VIOLACEA,    t.    CLIV. 
CHKNoI'iUiRM    NITBABIACEl'M,    t.    CLV. 
BiLl.AHIiIKRA   SCANI>ENS,    t.    CLVI. 
TELEPHUM    IMPERATI,    t.    CLVII. 

Fraxinls  Mariesii,  t.  clviii.  ;  a  Veitchian  intro- 
duction, very  ornamental  in  the  flowering  stage. 

HOLMSKIOLllLV  .SANCUT.NEA,  t.  CLix.  ;  a  native  of 
subtropical  Himalayas,  belonging  to  the  Verbenaoese 
and  allied  to  Clero'ilendron.  The  calyx  expands  into 
an  misymmetrical,  brightly-coloured  cup  encircling 
the  base  of  a  curved  tubular  corolla. 

Encephalakto.s  villosus,  t.  CLX.  ;  this  plate  is 
accompanied  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  species 
described  up  to  this  date.  We  may  point  out  that 
the  E.  acantha,  described  by  us  in  1878,  is  referred  by 
Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer  to  E.  Friderici  Gulielmi  (see 
Oardeners'  Chronicle,  January  4,  1879,  p.  11). 

Fungus  Co-operation  in  Orchid  Roots. 

— The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  M.  Noel  Bernard  as  published  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus,  t.  138,  p.  828,  March  28,  1904  :— 
"  I  have  already  reported,"  says  M.  Bernard, 
"that  I  have  succeeded  in  isolating  by  pure 
cultures  an  endophytic  fungus  of  an  Orchid. 
This  hyphomycete  appeared  in  some  hybrid 
Cattleyas  (C.  Mossias  x  Lajlia  purpurata)  grown 
in  the  houses  of  M.  Maone,  of  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine.  I  have  demonstrated  that  seeds  pro- 
duced by  cross-fertilisation  of  the  same  plants, 
do  not  germinate  when  sown  asepticaUy  or  with 
any  ordinary  micro-organisms ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  if  an  aseptic  seed  is  contaminated  with 
the  hyphomycete  in  question,  the  seeds  do  ger- 
minate and  produce  young  plants  similar  to  those 
raised  under  glass,  and  infested  as  they  are. 
Doubtless,  therefore,  this  hyphomycete  is  really 
the   normal  endophyte  of  this  plant.     Starting 
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from  these  premises,  M.  Bernard  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  the  eudophjtes  of  various  other 
Orchids.  To  accomplish  this  he  simply  collected 
on  the  spot,  in  exhausted  tubes,  the  roots  of 
Orchids,  the  infested  parts  of  which  were  then 
transferred  to  "  salep  gelose  "  in  sterilised  tubes. 
Prom  the  roots  of  Cypripedium  insigne  grown  in 
a  house  in  the  Caen  Botanic  Garden,  he  obtained 
with  other  micro-organisms  a  hyphomycete  mor- 
phologically identical  with  that  which  he  had 
isolated  from  the  Cattleya  plants.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  showed  that  the  fungus  was 
really  a  normal  endophyte.  The  thick,  fleshy 
roots  of  Spiranthes  autumnalis,  gathered  in 
September  near  Aleni;on,  furnished  him  in  various 
experiments  with  a  hyphomycete  which  does  not 
differ  in  morphological  characteristics  from  those 
previously  mentioned.  Although  he  has  not,  in 
this  case,  tested  the  germinating  powers  of  the 
seeds,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  is  indeed  the 
endophyte  ot  this  Orchid. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti. 
TUT  ION. — Mr.  Charles  Foster,  of  University 
College  Gardens,  Reading,  has  forwarded  the 
sum  of  .£1  2s.  in  aid  of  the  above  Institution, 
being  the  amount  collected  amongst  the  Oxford- 
shire County  Council  Class  when  visiting  the 
College  Gardens. 

The  "Horticultural  Directory."— We 
are  asked  to  state  that  the  editor  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Directory,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  would  esteem  it  a  favour 
on  the  part  of  all  head  gardeners  who  have 
changed  their  addresses  since  October  last  if  they 
will  send  him  a  notice  of  their  new  addiesi. 
Nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  who  have 
changed  either  their  address  or^ title  are  likewise 
requested  to  notify  the  editor. 

PuBLTCflTiONS  Received.  —  The  Hour  Glass 
(Mitfoid  Lanu,  Strand). ~T/u  Quccns/nnd  Ar/ricuUural 
JournnI,  May.  With  the  usual  articles  upon  agricul- 
ture in  general,  and  tropical  industries  in  particular. — 
Thirtii-lirst  Annual  Report,  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, San  Francisco,  for  year  ending  June  3ti. 
1902.  A  general  synopsis  of  the  work  accomplished 
with  tlie  ap]>roi)riation  allotted  to  the  park.  Details 
many  improvements.— Bulletin  No.  !I7  of  the  Hate)) 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  :  A  Farm  Wmdlot.  The  purpose  of  this 
Bulletin  is  to  set  forth  a  single  delinite  concrete 
examjile  of  practical  forestry  under  conditions  typical 
of  nearly  tlie  whole  State,'  and  of  large  areas  in 
neighbouring  States.  Hence  it  deals  with  the  products 
required,  tlie  species  of  trees,  their  reproihiction  and 
succession,  and  it  is  ajipropriatelr  iUustrated. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  nat  hold  liim.vif  rcsponsih/c  for  the 
opinions  c.rprisscd  bil  his  f'orrcspondtnts.) 
AN     INTERESTING     PHENOMENON— I    have    a 

large  plant  on  a  south  wall  of  Clianthus  puniceus. 
It  is  about  three  years  old.  For  the  last  two 
years  it  has  insisted  in  throwing  out  flower-buds 
in  November,  which  are  all  destroyed  later  on  by 
frost,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
plant  itself.  This  is  an  Australian  plant,  and 
November  in  Australia  would  be  about  the 
beginning  of  summer.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  this  plant  cannot  adapt  itself  to  a  change  of 
climate  in  its  inflorescence,  and  take  to  flowering 
in  the  beginning  of  our  summer,  but  retains  the 
habit  of  throwing  out  flower-buds  at  the  time  of 
the  Australian  summer !  In  the  open  here  it  is 
quite  useless,  as  it  is  half  kiUed  every  winter. 
Near  Penzance,  however,  it  seems  to  fare  dif- 
erently,  for  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  5, 
p.  156,  it  is  stated  that  the  Clianthus  puniceus 
was  in  flower  in  the  first  week  of  February 
E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 

BAMBOOS,  NYMPH/EA8,  ETC.,  AT  GUNNERS- 
BURY  HOUSE.— The  thirty  species  and  varieties 
of  Bamboo  which  Mr.  James  Hudson,  gardener  to 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  has  so  skilfully 
arranged  in  the  Bamboo- garden  there  have 
thoroughly  established  themselves,  and  all  are 
vigorous,  and  many  have  assumed  gigantic  pro- 


portions. Mr.  Hudson  considers  it  most  necessary 
in  establishing  these  and  many  other  foreign 
plants  in  the  open  ground  to  give  copious  supplies 
of  water,  especially  in  the  early  part  ot  the 
summer.  In  one  part  the  large  foliage  of  Juglans 
Sieboldi  and  of  Aralia  mandshurica  variegata 
are  very  effective.  The  many  varieties  of 
Nymphaea,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  have  formed 
great  patches  of  colour  on  the  lake,  and  in  the 
more  sheltered  garden  nooks  the  blue  Nymphseas 
and  the  Nelumbiums  are  about  to  make  a  good 
show.  The  Japanese  -  garden,  with  its  quaint 
Bamboo  bridges  and  summer-houses,  surrounded 
by  native  Japanese  trees  and  shrubs,  forms  a 
remarkably  novel  feature ;  and  the  imitation 
"  ruin,"  so  cleverly  formed  by  Mr.  Hudson,  facing 
a  blank  wall,  to  represent  parts  of  an  old  castle,  is 
now  beautified  by  a  fine  set  of  rock-plants,  Roses, 
&c.,  flowering  in  the  interstices  provided  for 
them.  Roses  are  in  great  profusion  at  Gunners- 
bury  House  this  season,  one  bed  of  over  500  plants 
of  Caroline  Testout  being  specially  beautiful. 
J.  B. 

OSMUNDA  REGALIS.  —  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  June  25,  p.  407,  I  was  interested  in 
reading  of  a  fine  Osmunda  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Garden.  The  dimensions  given  of  that  plant 
induced  me  to  measure  one  in  the  grounds  here, 
which  I  discovered  about  five  years  ago  growing  in 
a  wood  upon  this  estate  about  IG  miles  from  its 
present  position.  The  stem  is  2  feet  high,  and  has 
a  circumference  of  8  feet,  upon  which  are  seven 
crowns,  and  the  number  of  fronds  seventy, 
the  great  proportion  of  them  being  2  to  3  feet 
long.  I  had  the  honour  during  the  month 
of  June  to  accompany  the  members  of  the 
Ashmolean  Natural  History  Society  of  Oxford- 
shire through  the  grounds  here,  when  one  of  the 
party  informed  me  that  this  plant  had  been  re- 
moved from  its  original  position,  to  which  some 
had  been  frequent  visitors.  My  employer  was  in- 
formed that  this  fine  plant  had  been  moved.  Of 
course  he  possessed  the  knowledge  that  his 
gardener  was  the  culprit.  I  state  this  incident 
to  show  the  interest  sometimes  taken  in  objects 
which  may  appear  obscure.  W.  Fyfe,  LocMnge 
Gardens,  Wantage. 

LARGE  -  FLOWERED  MIMULUS. — Your  corre- 
spondent on  p.  12  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  giant-flowered  Mimulus  was  raised  in  our 
nurseries  at  Forest  Hill.  On  May  24,  1887,  we 
were  given  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  our  strain,  which  is  now 
distributed  under  the  name  of  Queen's  Prize. 
James  Carter  c)|"  Co, 

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION.  —  The 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  is  making 
arrangements  for  a  special  train  to  take  gardeners 
from  all  partsof  Scotland  to  the  Shrewsbury  flower- 
show  on  August  17.  If  Scotch  gardeners  wish  to 
benefit  by  the  above  association  this  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  call  a  meeting,  say  at  the 
Kaven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  to  discuss  the  matter. 
If  Mr.  W.  Watson  could  attend  such  a  meeting 
to  explain  how  far  the  association  has  progressed, 
and  open  a  branch  office  in  Edinburgh,  with  a 
committee  of  gardeners  and  nurserymen  to  work 
in  unison  with  the  head  ofBce  and  receive  subscrip- 
tions, and  take  particulars  of  candidates  in  the 
North,  who  are  naturally  unknown  to  Southern 
committee,  it  would  do  good.  Jas.  Hamilton,  gr. 
to  Sir  Jas.  ifiller,  Bt.,  Manderston,  Buns,  Berwick- 
shire. [The  further  remarks  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Association  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Committee.  Ed.] 

THE  COLOUR  IN  FRUITS.— I  do  not  think  that 
"  F.  M.'s  "  mere  expression  of  doubt,  on  p.  12  of 
jour  last  issue,  as  to  the  relevancy  of  my  "quasi- 
scientific  assertion,"  helps  us  much.  The  diffi- 
culty of  absolute  proof  being  reached  by  any  kind 
of  experiment  is  probably  greater  than  "  F.  M." 
supposes.  We  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
corroboration  by  facts  pointing  more  or  less  in 
the  same  direction.  Against  a  few  varieties  of 
Apples  named  by  "F.  M.,"  I  have  marshalled  the 
whole  of  the  exhibition  table-fuls,  as  formerly 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  representing  hun- 
dreds of  varieties,  generally  poorly  coloured 
in  continuously  dry  seasons.  Indeed,  I  can  add 
a  piece  of  evidence  which  further  confirms  my 
theory.      About  four  or  five  years,  ago  in  one 


of  the  annual  shows  referred  to,  one  of  the  besfc 

known  West  of  England  fruit-tree  growers,  on  am 
occasion  when  the  general  show  was  conspicuously 
green,  had  a  very  well-coloured  exhibit.     "  I  pre- 
sume the  difference  between  your  well-coloured 
exhibit  and  the  general  green  tone  of  the  show 
arises  from  your  irrigating  or  well  watering  your       .1 
fruit  plantations?"  "  Certainly  that  is  so;  we  couldl       "^ 
not  in  the  absence  of  rain  obtain  such  colour  with- 
out the  application  of  plenty  of  water."     Of  course 
this  leaves  the  question  of  the  actual  influence 
of  nitrification  on  colouring  still  merely  an  hypo- 
thesis, but  there  may  be  observers  and  experi-       m. 
menters  who  could  add  to  the  evidence  of  which  I       ■ 
gave  three  examples  on  p.  395  in  your  issue  for       * 
June  18,  and  whose  records  might  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.     Considerable  differ- 
ences of  colouration  in  Apples  may  be  seen  at  any 
large  show  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  in- 
fiuences  of  aspects,  soil,  elevations,  and  weather^, 
&c.       The  very   excellent,  far  too  little  knovm 
early  autumn  Apple,  Gravenstein,  when  produced 
in  Europe,  is  prominently  yellow  with  a  few  lively 
crimson  stripes  on  the  sunny  side.    The  same- 
variety,  as  imported  since  a  couple  of  decades 
from  Canada  and  sold  annually  at  Covent  Garden, 
is  invariably  rich  crimson  with   no  vestige   of 
yellow  ;  also  its  quality  is  far  less  desirable  than 
in  home-grown  fruit,  not  unlike  the  difference- 
between  ttie  Canadian  Ribston  and  this  genuine 
British  favourite,  which  is  also  much  in  favour  of? 
the  home-grown  article.    H.  H.  Baschen,  Sidcup,. 
Kent. 

PROGRESS. — I  read  in  the  last  issue  of  the^ 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  two  most  interesting  articles 
— viz.,  1,  "  A  Memorable  Week  ; "  and,  2,  "  Pro- 
gress." These  show  many  golden  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rising  generation  who  intend' 
finding  their  living  in  one  or  other  of  the  various, 
branches  of  horti-agriculture,  &c.  There  is,  of 
course,  always  much  to  learn  in  the  cultivationj 
of  anything  ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  difficulty  does 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  want  of  knowledge  how  tc- 
cultivate  as  to  how  to  find  a  remunerative  market 
after  the  crops  have  been  grown.  I  am  here  as 
an  old  practitioner  with  a  small  bit  of  land,  the 
staple  of  which  will  grow  anything;  but  I  am  at^ 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  turn  it  to  remunerative- 
account,  and  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  a- 
visit  of  any  of  those  new  scientific  horticultural 
experts  who  know  so  well  not  only  how  to  make- 
things  grow,  but  also  how  to  make  them  pay. 
At  the  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent- 
Institution  there  were  some  very  excellent- 
speeches,  but  the  one  which  pleased  me  most  was- 
that  of  Mr.  George  Dickson,  of  Chester,  who- 
said  "  he  was  afraid  that  if  they  trusted  too- 
much  to  science,  rather  than  to  practice,  it  would 
be  to  the  country's  disadvantage."  A  good 
market  is  worth  cartloads  of  all  this  so-called, 
science.  It  ig  our  markets  and  the  carriage  Uy 
them  which  want  putting  on  a  proper  basis. 
After  that  we  will  be  very  pleased  with  all  the. 
help  science  can  give  us.  W.  Miller. 

HOLLY-TREE  DENUDED  OF  BARK.— In  refer- 
ence to  the  Holly  -  tree  denuded  of  bark,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Storrie  on  p.  11,  I  may  mention- 
two  cases  of  bark  -  stripping  I  saw.  1,  Some- 
Beech -trees  that  were  stripped  by  a  horse  6  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  they  lived  for  two  or  three- 
years,  but  the  foliage  gradually  got  weaker,, 
till  the  store  of  material  in  the  cells  was  used 
up.  The  Beech-trees  were  at  Moffat,  being  from 
1  foot  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  One  tree  had  a. 
thin  strip  of  bark  left  leading  to  one  branch  ;  the 
difference  between  that  branch  and  other  parts  of 
the  tree  was  very  noticeable.  2,  A  plant  of  Vitis 
heteropbylla  variegata  that  had  about  half  aib 
inch  of  its  stem  injured,  so  that  there  was  a  zone- 
of  dead  dry  wood,  but  as  it  did  not  stop  the  flow 
of  water  the  top  went  on  growing,  but  in  a  sickly 
manner,  and  so  would  have  died  later.  Alex.  I>: 
Benney,  14,  Knowe  Terrace,  Stanwix,  Carlisle. 

On  p.  1 1  there  was  a  figure  of  Holly  treea 

denuded  of  bark.  I  have  no  doubt  if  rabbits  did 
not  do  all  the  mischief  they  did  their  share.  If 
rabbits  can  get  any  foot  support,  they  will  climb- 
up  a  good  way.  When  starved  for  other  food,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  they  will' 
bark  both  big  trees  and  small  ones  a  long  way 
up.  They  are  very  fond  of  eating  the  bark 
round  the  butts  of  even  Beech  trees.     From  thesfe 
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■depredations  trees  never  thrive.  It  is  not  un- 
•common,  where  an  excessive  number  of  rabbits  is 
preserved,  for  breadths  of  underwocd  totally  to 
■disappear.  They  are  very  fond  of  Hazel.  Deer 
•will  work  much  mischief  if  allowed  to  roam  and 
browse  in  woods.  Horses  for  downright  mischief 
will  bark  trees.  They  are  very  fond  of  browsing 
•on  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  other  Pines,  as  well  as 
Spruce  and  all  other  varieties  of  the  Fir  tribe, 
•i.e ,  when  they  can  reach  these  branches  in  a 
young  state.  They  will  not  touch  Cupresaus 
IJawsoniana,  but  sheep  will  eat  it  greedily. 
Water-rats  (voles)  are  very  interesting  little 
animals,  but  they,  too,  are  cften  mischievously 


THE  ROSE  SEASON  BEGUN.  — It  is  always 
interesting  to  observe  at  this  season  of  the  year 
which  of  the  many  and  widely  contrasted  varieties 
of  the  Rose  come  first  into  bloom.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  is  invariably  the  beautiful  Austrian 
Briar,  Bosa  Harrisoui,  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  evanescent  of  all  flowers.  Nothing  could  be 
sweeter  than  this  incomparable  gem;  nothing 
more  transitory.  But  perhaps  it  is  all  the  dearer 
to  our 'fond  imagination  that  its  life  is  so  brief. 
An  exquisite  contemporary  of  Kosa  Harrisoni 
in  my  garden  is  Jeannie  Deans,  one  of  the 
most  richly  endowed  of  the  famous  Penzance 
Briars,  semi-double,  with  crimson  flowers  of  the 


which  has  much  the  same  colour  and  character- 
istics as  Margaret  Dickson,  is  the  extremely 
charming  flesh-coloured  Clio,  raised  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  Not 
seldom  those  varieties  which  receive  least  atten- 
tion grow  most  vigorously  and  flower  most  luxu- 
riantly. A  Eose,  not  less  than  a  Lily  or  a  Carna- 
tion, may  be  greatly  weakened  or  even  killed  by 
kindness,  resulting  in  what  is  termed  hypertrophy. 
This  is  especially  true  of  late-planted  and 
somewhat  delicate  varieties,  which  have  re- 
ceived too  many  manurial  stimulants  before 
they  have  become  correspondent  with  their 
environment,  or  in  other  words  habituated  to  tha 


Fig.  11.— view  of  the  rose  gaeden  at  king's  waldex,  bury,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  church. 


inclined.  They  will  set  to  work  and  enaw  round 
the  roots  of  young  Poplars,  Oiks,  and  Hollies  until 
they  either  tumble  them  down  or  the  trees 
■suddenly  wither,  and  on  examining  the  ba'e  you 
■will  find  the  water-vole  has  been  there.  They  do 
not  appear  to  do  this  for  food,  but  for  downright 
snischief.  I  put  a  barrage  across  a  small  stream- 
let here,  which  dams  the  water  for  a  distance  of 
150  yards.  This  forms  a  delightful  home  for  the 
Toles.  They  are  rather  tame,  and  will  allow  one 
to  approach  pretty  close  before  they  dive  into  the 
water.  I  call  them  my  little  beavers.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  them  swimming  along  the  water, 
:and  they  can  run  quite  as  nimbly  along  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  as  they  do  on  dry  laud. 
What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  an  animal  in  hot 
weather  to  be  naturally  amphibious  !  W.  Miller, 
Jierkiwell. 


biightest  hue,  and  very  fragrant  leaves.  The 
artistic  contrast  created  by  those  varieties  is 
grandly  effective,  and  I  would  strongly  ad- 
vise all  cultivators  who  possess  them  to  grow 
them  side  by  side.  Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
one  of  the  earliest  is  Margaret  Diet  son,  which, 
seeing  that  one  of  its  parents  was  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  is  really  a  half-hybrid  Tea.  This  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  finest  variety  for  garden 
cultivation  that  Ireland  has  pioduced,  and 
that  is  saying  much,  for  some  of  the 
grandest  Roses  of  the  last  decade  have  como 
to  us  from  Newtownards,  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  I  have  already  indicated  in  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  its  truly 
marvellous  capability  of  growth  ;  it  is  also  a 
profuse  bloomer,  and  its  flowers  open  with  great 
facility.    Another  invaluable  Eose  for  the  garden. 


nature  of  the  soil.  Atmospheric  influences  (which 
were  not  very  favourable  on  the  confines  of  the 
present  season)  have  also  much  to  do  with  plant 
deterioration  and  premature  decay.  I  have 
already  lost  several  precious  introductions  this 
year  ;  such,  for  example,  as  Gertrude  and  Long- 
worth  Beauty  ;  and  assuredly  it  was  not  for  lack  of 
adequate  attention.  It  was  the  theory  of  Words- 
worth that  every  plant"  en  joys  the  air  it  breathes;" 
but  many  Rosesof  recent  origination  have  obviously 
not  the  vitality  to  enjoy  it  very  long.  Perhaps 
in  many  instances  soil  less  highly  fertilised, 
applied  to  their  tender  and  sensitive  roots,  might 
have  a  different  and  more  invigorating  effect. 
The  earliest  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  this  season  have 
been  Clara  Watson,  Caroline  Testout,  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  of  which  the  last- 
mentioned  is  one   of    the    most  floriferous  and 
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fragrant  Roses  within  the  range  of  my  experi- 
ence. It  ie,  in  my  estimation,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  creation  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Bennet,  even  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
merits  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  a  Rose  whose 
lilac-pink  I  do  not  wholly  admire,  and 
whose  pendulous  habit  I  cannot  but  deplore. 
Caroline  Teatout  I  have  already  had  magniflcent 
in  dimensions,  one  imperial  flower  of  this  majestic 
variety,  half-way  up  a  venerable  Apple-tree, 
being  nearly  7  inches  across.  The  majority  of 
the  Noisette  Roses,  and  not  a  few  of  the  dark- 
coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  such  as  Horace 
Vemet  and  I>uke  of  Edinburgh,  are  not  yet 
(July  3)  in  bloom  ;  but  they  promise  to  be  finer 
than  usual  this  season.  During  the  last  week  the 
most  effective  of  the  Tea  Roses  have  been  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  its  pure  white  derivative.  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  new  Roses  whose  appear- 
ance I  anticipate  most  eagerly  are  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Corona,  Mr.  Ben  Cant,  and  Florence 
Pemberton.  These  are  exceptionally  vigorous 
growers,  and  cannot  fail,  wherever  adequately 
cultivated,  to  produce  very  memorable  floral  and 
artistic  effects.  The  flowers  of  such  varieties  as 
Mildred  Grant  and  Alice  Lindsell  are  unquestion- 
ably impressive,  but  they  are  unfortunately  few. 
David  R.  Williamson. 


ANOTHER   POTATO    DISEASE, 

"  BLACK-LEC4." 

From  a  correspondent  in  North  Hants  we  have 
teceived  specimens  of  Potato  haulms  wilted  and 
discoloured,  with  the  intimation  that  "  they  look 
all  right  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are  dead."  The 
lower  part  of  the  haulm,  by  the  ground,  is 
blackened,  hence  it  has  been  called  "Black-leg." 
The  tubers  are  small  and  few.  Close  examination 
disclosed  no  fungus  threads  or  spores,  and  the 
whole  disease  seemed  involved  in  mystery,  until 
we  turned  to  the  reports  of  the  outbreak  of  a 
destructive  disease  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Rhizoctoniasolani  (Kuhn). 
The  first  account  of  its  occurrence  was  recorded 
in  1901,  but  it  came  under  notice  in  Long  Island 
in  the  summer  of  IfiOO,  when  Potato  growers  com- 
plained of  wilting  of  the  haulms,  caused  by  a 
stem-rot.  Afterwards,  in  thirty  plantations,  the 
threads  of  Rhizoctonia  were  found  to  be  con- 
stantly present  in  the  pith,  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  stems  and  roots. 

In  many  sections  large  haulms  gave  promise  of 
an  abundant  yield,  but  at  digging  time  it  was 
found  that  so  few  tubers  had  set  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  dig  them.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
haulms  to  set  an  imusual  number  of  small  tubers, 
or  "little  Potatos"as  they  were  called.  These 
were  often  found  in  compact  clusters,  and  so 
small  as  to  be  worthless.  Another  condition  was 
the  dying  of  the  Potato  plants. 

The  threads  of  the  fungus  are  often  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  stems  and  tubers,  where  they 
give  rise  to  irregular  dark  masses  or  nodules, 
known  as  sclerotia,  which  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  grain  of  san4  to  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

Plants  when  attacked  whilst  young,  if  not 
killed  outright,  are  dwarfed,  and  usually  die 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  In  some  cases  the 
disease  attacks  the  plant  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground, producing  a  stem  rot  which  was  at  first 
called  "collar  rot"  or  "black  ring."  When  the 
attacks  are  not  so  severe  as  to  cause  death,  there 
is  a  conspicuous  clustering  of  the  brandies  or 
terminal  leaf  groups,  and  ultimately  dying  of  the 
entire  tops.  In  the  specimens  examined,  the  stems 
above  ground  showed  discoloured  areas  of  soft 
decay,  whilst  below  the  soil  were  numerous  lesions 
in  the  form  of  brown  dead  areas.  In  those  before 
us  the  base  of  the  stem  is  blackened  and 
dying. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  that  is  mysterious  about 
this  disease,  since  the  plants  may  really  be  dying 
or  dead,  and    jet  exhibit    neither   threads    nor 


spores  of  fung'.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  the  mischief  is  caused  by 
bacteria,  but  of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  positive 
evidence.  It  might  be  possible  that  the  bac- 
teriosis,  attributed  in  some  cases  to  Bacillus 
solanacearum,  is  implicated  in  this  disease.  The 
earliest  indication  of  this  latter  disease  is  the 
sudden  wilting  of  the  leaves,  which  soon  hang 
limp  and  shrivel  up.  This  is  followed  by  dis- 
colouration and  collapse  of  the  stem. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Black-leg  disease  that  it 
is  causing  great  ravages  in  Germany,  and  in 
some  localities  producing  a  loss  of  75  per  cent,  in 
the  crops,  and  investigations  are  still  in  progress 
to  discover  the  causes  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
this  new  scourge. 

Up  to  the  present  two  forms  of  seed-treatment 
have  been  recommended — that  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  does  not  appear  to  prevent  the 
disease  to  any  appreciable  degree;  and  the  for- 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

June  2%.—Pns,,it:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in 
the  chair),  Messrs.  Gordon,  Massee,  Chittenden,  Wors- 
dell,  Shea,  Saunders,  and  Douglas  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke, 
Sir  D.  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G. 
Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Verictahlc  Products  of  West  Indies. — Sir  D.  MORKIS- 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  cultivation  and  in- 
troduction into  the  English  markets  of  new  fruits  now 
being  raised.  Thus,  the  Litchi  has  been  brought  fresh 
from  Trinidad  ;  its  cultivation  requires  alternations  of^ 
bright  sunshine  and  water,  so  that  its  success  depends^ 
upon  artificial  irrigation  in  the  dry  season.  Mangos  can. 
now  be  also  imported  fresh,  as  well  as  much  improved. 
Smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apples,  of  the  type  grown  im 
St.  Micliael's,  the  average  price  being  4s.  Bananas, 
usually  imported  from  Jamaica  and  Costa  Rica,  are  now 
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malin  seed  treatment,  which  is  stated  to  prevent 
the  disease  to  a  very  marked  extent.  The  for- 
malin treatment  is  as  follows  :  Add  half  a  pint  of 
formalin  (40  per  cent,  strength)  to  15  gallons  of 
water ;  soak  the  seed  tubers  in  it  for  two  hours, 
then  cut  and  plant. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  soil  in  which 
diseased  plants  have  been  growing  would  not  be 
a  fit  situation  in  which  to  plant  seed  Potatos, 
however  much  disinfected,  until  it  is  clearly 
ascertained  that  all  germs  of  the  disease  have 
been  killed  out  of  the  soil. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  one  plant  sent,  which 
was  thoroughly  dead  and  in  process  of  decay,  a 
white  mould  was  present  in  all  its  parts.  The 
conidia  were  profuse,  colourless,  from  subglobose 
to  cylindrical  (8m  diam.  to  30  x  8^  ).  There  can 
be  no  suspicion  that  this  is  anything  more  than 
a  saprophyte,  which  was  flourishing  on  the 
decaying  debris,  and  not  in  any  way  related  to 
the  disease.  Nevertheless  it  is  prudent  to  note 
any  facts  which  may  occur  during  investigations, 
whilst  so  much  still  remains  obscure.  M.  C.  C. 


received  from  Barbados.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
ilwarf  species,  Musa  Cavendishi.  Thej*  realise  4s. 
in  England,  the  jjrice  at  home  of  a  Inmch  being  Is. 
They  are  packed  in  paper  and  cotton-wool,  with  the- 
soft  ]iart  of  the  leaves.  The  ship's  hold  being  well 
ventilated,  the  moisture  evaporates,  and  the  fruit  is. 
thus  kept  cool  and  fresh.  Immense  quantities  of  large- 
Onions  are  also  grown  ;  £y4.CHJ0  worth  were  sent  in  a 
few  weeks  to  New  York.  Cotton  is  also  again  being, 
cultivated,  the  Barbadoes  realising  the  highest  prices. 

Moot  Fuinti  in  Orehttrds. — Dr.  CooKE  rejjorted  on 
samples  received  as  follows: — "The  specimens  were 
pieces  of  bark  of  an  Apple-tree,  from  near  Bristol, 
jjermeated  with  mycelium.  The  fungus  normally  pro- 
ceeds from  decaying  wood  in  the  soil,  as  Pholiotai 
squarrosa.  There  is  no  known  method  of  saving  the 
trees  (see  Jourmtl  of  the  Jtoiml  Hortiadtural  Societii, 
xxvii.  ;  p.  32,  1003).  If  the  roots  are  only  slightly 
attacked,  they  may  ho  cleaned  and  pruned,  then  washed 
with  some  fungicide.  Infected  trees  in  an  orchard 
should  be  trenched  round,  the  soil  cast  uj),  sterilised,, 
and  all  old  wood  burnt-  All  toadstools  in  orchards- 
should  he  thoroughly  destroyed  in  the  young  state." 

Disdisid  Tomtxtos. — Plants  received  from  Berwick- 
upon  -  Tweed    were    examined    hy    Dr.    GOOKE,    who. 
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observes:  "The  symiitoms  appear  to  be  those  of  the 
'Tomato  Wilt,' a  kind  of  bacteriosis  to  which  Potatos 
are  also  liable  (see  JourtuU  of  the  Roiled  Horticultural 
Hocktii,  xxvii.,  18113,  p.  Slit).  Diseased  jilants  should 
be  removed,  as  they  are  liable  to  infect  others.  Tliere 
should  afterwards  he  a  change  of  cro]JS  on  the  ground. 
Nothing  will  cure  the  infected  plants." 

Rose  -  leaf  Bhiek  Blotch.  —  Dr.  CooKE  described 
diseased  leaves,  sent  from  Bicester,  as  follows  :  "The 
blotch  on  Rose-leaves  is  a  most  common  disease  on 
Koses  of  all  kinds,  and  is  caused  by  a  fungus  named 


powder  of  fiowers-of-sulphur,  mixed  with  a  little  lime. 
If  it  does  not  check  the  disease,  then  spray  with 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Let  sulphur  have  the  first 
chance." 

Pears  attacked  hij  Mid'ies.—yXr.  S.\U.\I)EB.S  reported 
as  follows  upon  samples  received  from  Newtown  :  "The 
Pears  are  attacked  by  the  '  Pear  midge  '  (Diplosis'pyri- 
vora),  or  rather  by  its  grubs  [see  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
June  25, 1'.I04,  ]i.  412].  The  parent  insect,  which  isa  small 
two-winged  fly,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossoms  as  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  open  for  it  to   be  able  to  do  so  ; 
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Fir.    13.— NEW    E.iMBLEK    ROSE 


'L,U)Y  i;ay":  colour  oi-  flowers  cherry-pink, 
(see  p.  24.) 


the  trees.  Perhaps  a  more  certain  method  of  obtaining 
the  same  end  is,  during  the  winter,  when  there  is  not 
much  work  to  be  done,  to  remove  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  2  inches,  and  burn,  bury,  or  scatter  it,  so  that  the 
birils  can  pick  out  the  little  chrysalida  formed  by  the 
frubs ;  fresh  earth  should  be  used  to  replace  that 
which  was  taken  away." 


Actiouema  Rosa;  (see  Jonrnal  of  the  Roi/al  Horticul- 
tural Societii,  xxvii.,  1902,  p.  42,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  50)-  It 
may  be  mitigated  by  spraying,  but.  as  yet,  has  not 
been  effectually  cured.  All  fallen  diseased  leaves 
should  be  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  of 
healthy  leaves.  The  diluted  copper  sulphate  solutions 
are  usually  employed.  They  should  be  apjilied  early, 
and  when  the  leaves  are  young,  and  but  little  trace  of 
the  disease  is  seen." 

Grape  Vine  Antkracnose  (Glnos/orinm).  —  Dr. 
Cooke  reirarts  as  follows  upon  diseased  fruit  received 
from  AViltshire  :  "The  disease  on  the  berries  is  in  a 
very  young  state,  so  that  there  are  no  coiridia  at 
present,  and  it  nuiy  succumb  to  treatment.  The  use 
of  rich  stable  manure  tends  to  increase  the  disease,  or 
'Tender  the  Vines  liable  to  attack.     Try  dusting  with 


the  grubs  are  soon  hatched,  and  at  once  make  their 
way  into  the  centre  of  the  embryo  fruit,  which  ther 
very  soon  destroy.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
way  of  effectually  dealing  with  the  fly,  or  preventing 
them  laying  their  eggs  in  the  blossoms.  Trees  which  are 
in  a  position  and  of  a  size  that  the  fruit  can  be  easily 
examined  should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  any 
that  are  found  to  be  becoming  distorted,  or  showing 
signs  of  the  characteristic  l>lack  markings,  should 
be  gathered  ami  burnt ;  any  Pears  that  fall  pre- 
maturely should  also  be  collected  and  ilestroyed.  In 
the  course  of  next  month  the  ground  under  the  in- 
fested trees  should  be  given  a  good  diessing  of  kainit 
(not  less  than  half  a  ton  to  the  acre)  :  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  killing  the  grubs  which  have  left  the 
Pears  and  have  buried  themselves  in  the  soil  beneath 


THE  NATIONAL   ROSE. 
METROPOLITAN     EXHIBITION. 

July  6.— The  National  Rose  Society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Thames 
Embankment,  London,  on  AVednesday  last  in  delight- 
fvd  weather.  The  show  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
l)y  the  Society,  and  the  quality  of  the  Roses  was  un- 
usually high.  The  year  1904  will  come  to  be  known  as 
one  in  which  there  was  a  bountiful  display  of  Roses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  driving  along  the  country  lanes  at 
the  present  time,  and  noting  the  lavish  displays  in  the 
cottage  gardens. 

Two  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  new  varieties, 
and  two  other  varieties  were  commended.  The  ar- 
rangements were  very  good,  owing  to  the  energy  and 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley,  honorary  secretary,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Reailer,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  wlu>  lent  their  aid  to 
the  daugliter  society. 

NURSERYMEN. 

(MIXED  ROSES.) 
The  C'hami)ion  Trophy  and  (!old  Medal  of  the 
Society  accompanied  the  1st  |)rize  for  seventy-two 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  and  tlicy  were  won  by 
Messrs.  R.  Harknes.s  k  Co.,  Hitchin,  who  had  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  collections  of  flowers  ever 
shown  in  this  class.  The  varieties  were  as  follows  :— 
Back  Row:  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Countess  of  Oxford.  Florence  Pemberton,  Dr. 
Andry,  Bessie  Brown,  Captain  Hayward,  Mildred 
Grant,  Marqviise  Litta,  MaTchioness  of  Londonderr.\-, 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mrs.  \V.  .1.  tirant,  Gustave 
Pigaimeau,  Eugenie  Verdier,  TMrich  Brunner.  Caroline 
Testout,  Madame  Hausemann,  Dannuirk,  Gladys 
Harkness,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lady  M. 
Bcauclerc,  and  Etienne  Levet.  C(;i(rc  Row:  Le 
Havie,  Frau  Peter  Lamliert,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Medea'  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Marechal  Niel,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  -Uice  Lindsell,  Ma.lame  Delvdle, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Horace  Ve.nct,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Comte  de  Raimbaml,  Maman  Cochet, 
Marie  Raily,  Mrs.  Sandford,  Suzanne  -  Jlarie  Rodo- 
canachi,  Kr'au  Karl  Drusehki,  A.  K.  Williams,  White 
Manmn  Cochet,  Duke  of  Edinburgli,  Muriel  Grahame, 
(;raml  Mogul,  and  La  France  of  '99.  Froitt  Roic : 
La.ly  M.  Fitzwilliam,  Oscar  Cordel,  Ulster,  Charles 
Darwin,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Madame 
(JabricUe  Luizet,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Ernest  Metz,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Sir  Rowland  Hdl, 
Souvenir  d'Klise  Vardon,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie 
Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  Comtesse  rle  Caleilon,  Pierre 
Notting',  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Killarnev,  Louis  A'an  Houtte,  The  Bride,  Dupuy 
Jamain."  We  have  not  attempted  to  particularise 
the  liest  blooms  in  this  exhibit,  for  all  were  excellent. 
The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  C'ANT  &  Sons, 
The  Old  Rose  Nurseries,  Colchester,  and  here  again 
there  were  some  verv  fine  flowers,  the  collection  being 
better  than  manv  collections  that  in  preWous  years 
have  won  the  ))remier  position.  The  varieties  Maman 
Cochet,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  AV.  J.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawlev,  Jledea,  and  others  were  capital.  3rd, 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Firaiswick  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, whose  collection  contained  the  best  bloom  of  a 
hybrid  Tea  variety  shown  in  the  Nurserymen's  classes. 
There  were  four  competitors  in  this  class  this  year,  as 
against  five  last  year. 

Fortii  distinct  rarictics,  three  blooms  of  each.— This 
cUass,  as  usual,  made  a  very  brilliant  show,  and  the  1st 
prize'  collection,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  DiC'KSON  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  was  particularly 
attractive.  Their  collection  included  the  best  Roses 
other  than  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  or  Noisette  exhibited  m  the 
Nurserymen's  classes.  Some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  trebles  were  the  varieties  Dean  Hole,  Suzanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Bessie  Brown,  Caroline  Testout 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Marquise  Litta,  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin,  Frau  Karl  Drusehki,  &c.  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  &  Sons  were  2nd;  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  & 
Co.,  3rd. 
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Fortii-ciiihl  blooms,  distinct  ^■aricties.—'Y\\e  1st  prize 
in  this  class  (from  which  exhiliitors  in  tlie  larger 
classes  were  excluded)  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  BuB- 
RELI/&  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge.  This 
firm  showeil  the  following  varieties : — Back  Row  : 
Gustave  Piganneau,  La  France,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Abel  Carriire,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Gladys  Harkness,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie 
Baumami,  Duchess  of  Tortland,  Dupuy  .Jamain,  Mil- 
dred Grant,  Cai)tain  Hayward.  anil  ]'a|)a  Lambert. 
Centre  Mow :  Bridesmaid,  Dr.  Kewell,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mme.  Charles 
Crapelet,  Bessie  Brown,  Jean  Soupert,  Alice  Lindsell, 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Muriel  Grahame,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  John  Ruskin, 
and  Fisher  Holmes.  Front  Row:  John  Stewart 
Mill,  Mme.  Cadeau  Kamey,  Ben  Cant,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Victor  Hugo,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Marie  Verdicr,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Lady  M.  Beauclerc,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  Earl  of  DiJterin,  Marcliioness  of  Londonderry, 
The  Bride,  Heline  Guillot,  and  Ulster.  The  2nd  prize 
was  won  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  BuKCH,  Feterhorough. 
There  were  excellent  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Countess 
of  Caledon,  White  Lady,  Mamie,  Mildred  Grahame, 
&c.  3rd,  Messrs.  John  Jeffekies  &  Son,  Cirencester. 
There  were  four  collections  in  this  class. 

Twenty-fuur  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth  Nurseries,  Faringdon,  showed  a 
truly  magnificent  collection  of  flowers  in  this  class  and 
obtained  1st  prize.  He  had  the  foUo^ving  varieties  : 
Bm'k  Rote ;  White  Maman  Cochet  (Silver  Medal 
bloom),  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mildred  Grant  (extra  good). 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Prince 
Arthur,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  and  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley  (extra  large  size).  Centre  Row ;  Ulster, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Captain  Hayward,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Kaiserin  Augiista  Vic- 
toria, Killarney,  and  Bessie  Brown.  Front  Row ; 
Muriel  Grahame,  Gustave  Piganneau,  Bridesmaid,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Caroline  Test- 
out,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Marquise  Litta. 
2nd,  Mr.  Cn.\.s.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
who  had  a  very  fine  collection,  in  which  the  varieties 
Bridesmaid,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Ellen  Drew,  and  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux  were  particularly  good.  3rd,  Mr. 
John  Mattock,  New  Headington  Nurseries,  Oxford. 
The  collection  included  a  prodigious  bloom  of  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawle>',  which  had  it  opened  more  kindly  would  have 
been  an  exceedingly  remarkable  flower.  There  were 
eight  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 
The  principal  class  for  Teas  and  Noisettes  was  that 
for  twentii-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth  Nurseries,  Faringdon,  was  1st 
with  a  fine  disjilay.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Catherine  Mermet,  Brides- 
maid, Maman  Cochet,  all  especially  meritorious  ;  also 
grand  blooms  of  Ernest  Metz,  Mrs.  Edwaril  Mawlcv, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Cleopatra,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Soiivenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Golden 
Gate,  Empress  of  Russia,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Hon. 
Edith  Gilford,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and  Cornelia 
Koch.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  Cant  & 
Sons,  Colchester  ;  the  varieties  Maman  Cochet,  Madame 
Cusin,  and  Muriel  Grahame  being  especially  good. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  3rd. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — 1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  who 
showed  the  following  varieties  :  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Boa- 
dicea.  The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Souvenir  de  Elise  Vardon, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet,  ,nnd  Bridesmaid. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Headington,  Oxford,  whose  exhibit  must  have  run 
very  close  in  the  competition  for  1st  honours.  The  varie- 
ties Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cocliet,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  were  shown  in  per- 
fection. Messrs.  John  Jepferies  &  Son,  Cirencester, 
were  3rd. 

ROSES  IN  VASES. 
The  Society  increases  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  showing  of  Roses  in  vases  from  year  to  year.  The 
long  stems  and  foliage,  together  with  the  more  graceful 
pose  of  the  blooms,  afford  a  much  better  effect  than 
can  be  obtained  from  blooms  shown  in  boxes. 

Tieenttj  distinct  varieties,  three  Olo(jiiis  nf  each.- The 
flowers  in  this  class  being  shown  in  vases,  had  a  verv 
fine  effect ;  each  vase  contained  three  blooms  of  one 
variety.     The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 


The  varieties  that  appeared  to  best  advantage  included 
Maman  Cochet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Tom  Wood,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  K.  A.  Victoria.  2nd, 
Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  k  Sons,  Bath,  who  had  a  very 
good  coUection ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury. 

Class  8,  for  fourteen  distinct  varieties  displayed  in 
threes  in  vases,  brought  some  charming  exhibits, 
although  the  group  set  up  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Longworth,  Faringdon,  was  an  easy  Ist.  Every  flower 
in  this  handsome  collection  was  good.  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  Maman  C'ochet  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Jlessrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  2nd ; 
and  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  3rd. 

Twelve  distinet  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each. — Not 
more  than  six  varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes  were  to 
be  included.  This  Class  brought  many  competitors, 
the  whole  exhibits  being  of  high  standard  through- 
out, and  keen  competition  ensued  for  the  ])remier 
places,  the  1st  of  which  fell  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
Braiswick,  Colchester.  Effectively  displayeil  in  taller 
vases  at  the  back,  with  perfect  flowers  on  strong 
growths,  carrying  the  blooms  well  above,  this  group 
was  much  admired.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Killarney,  Mildred  Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Cajitain  Hayward,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  Crawford. 
Gladys  Harkness,  Bessie  Brown,  Marquise  Litta,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  all  were  in  the  pink  of  condition  and 
hard  to  be  surpassed.  The  2nd  prize  group,  staged  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son,  was  also  meritorious ; 
3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Canterbury. 

Nine  distinet  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  seven 
blooms  of  each. — Mr.  Geo.  Prince's  group  won  1st 
prize  in  this  class,  staged  on  a  dark  table  ground,  the 
vases  carrying  blooms  of  high  quality,  of  which  Mrs. 
Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville, and  Muriel  Grahame  were  some  of  the  finer  dis- 
played. Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  2nd,  with 
some  ])lcasing  vases  of  blooms,  the  variety  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley  lieing  especially  prominent.  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  Oxford,  was  3rd. 

GARDEN  OR  DECORATIVE  ROSES. 
This  interesting  section  was  well  rei>resented,  and 
occupied  the  major  portion  of  tlie  centre  of  one  of  the 
long  tents  near  the  entrance.  These  were  especially 
ilisplayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  foliage  and 
habit  of  growth  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  very 
charming  was  the  result,  forming  an  oljject-lesson  as  to 
the  lovely  and  numerous  varieties  of  this  popular  class 
of  Roses. 

For  thivti/-si:e  distinct  varieties  two  growers  com- 
peted—Mr. John  Mattock,  Oxford,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  the  1st  and  2nd  ju-izes  being 
awarded  in  the  order  named.  The  quality  of  the 
flowers  in  Mr.  Mattock's  group  was  supeib,  and  the 
individual  bunches  in  the  various  vases  would  have 
done  justice  to  any  bride  for  a  bouquet.  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  were 
especially  fine,  although  it  was  ditficvdt  to  discriminate 
among  a  group  of  such  high  standard. 

Eiefltteen  distinet  varieties.  —  The  1st  jjrize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  among  whose 
group  were  several  pillar  varieties.  Mme.  A.  Chatenay 
was  shown  well  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  of  a  fine 
colour.  The  2nd  prize  in  this  class  fell  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Slough,  whose  Crimson  Damask  and  Lady 
Curzon,  both  large  single  varieties,  were  shown  in  fine 
order.     3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury. 

Fif/hteen  distinet  varieties  of  Suvinmr -J{owerin(f 
Roses  (Hybrid  Perjjetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas,  and 
China  Roses  not  admissible).  There  were  five  exhibitors, 
who  presented  some  favourable  displays.  Messrs.  Geo. 
<.'OOLIN(;  k  Sons,  Bath,  were  jflaced  1st,  with  chiefly 
climbing  and  Provence  varieties.  Una,  a  beautiful 
large  white  single  variety,  was  consjncuous,  the  bud- 
stage  being  especially  delightful  ;  Madame  d'Ai-blay 
was  also  shown  well  in  this  group.  The  2nd  prize 
group,  shown  by  Mr.  CiiAS.  Turner,  Slough,  was  also 
a  very  fine  collection  ;  Messrs,  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  3rd. 

ROSES   IN    POTS. 

Messrs.  PAUL  k  SON,  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  medal  for  a  grouj)  of  Roses  in  jiots,  illustrat- 
ing the  value  of  these  jilants  for  bedding  jjurposes.  The 
plants  were  in  8-inch  pots  and  grown  about  1^  to  2  feet 
in  height.  They  were  well-flowered,  being  i>rinci[)allv 
Tea  and  hybrid-Tea  varieties  with  a  few  hybrid  i)er- 
jjetuals.  Three  trained  standard  i)lants  of  Wichuriana 
varieties  gave  a    leasing  relief  to  the  group. 


MEDAL  ROSES. 
The  Society's  Gold  Medals  for  premier  blooms  shown 
by  nurserymen  were  awarded  as  follows  :  for  the  best 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Mildred  Grant,  shown  by  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  &  Co.  :  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  ;  and  the 
best  other  than  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  or  Noisette,  Ulster, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  k  Sons. 

OPEN     CLASSES. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  htjhrid  Teas,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  k  Sons,  Lti>.,  Newtownards,  were  placed 
1st  with  twelve  meritorious  flowers,  including  White 
Lady,  Alice  Lindsell,  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant, 
Lady  Clanmorris,  Marquise  Litta,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Killarney,  Jlrs.  David  McKee,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Lady  Mary  FitzwiUiam,  and  Caroline  Testout. 
Messrs.  B.  Cant  k  Sons,  Colchester,  were  2nd, 
Mildred  Grant  being  especially  fine.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co., 
Colchester,  were  equal  3rd. 

Tnrlve  white  or  t/el/ov  Roses  of  anir  tiipe. — These 
charming  flowers  were  displayed  in  vases,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  schedule.  White  flowers  j)re- 
dominated,  esjiecially  the  variety  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
which  \'ariet3-,  shown  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co., 
Colchester,  won  the  premier  honour.  The  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  and  Messrs.  B.  Cant  & 
Sons,  Colchester,  were  2nd  and  3rd  respectively  with 
the  same  variety  as  won  the  1st  prize. 

Twelve  blooms  of  anii  other  varietii  than  white  or 
yellow,  to  be  displayed  in  a  single  vase,  brought  some 
magnificent  flowers,  all  of  favourite  varieties,  such  as 
Mildred  Grant  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  The  latter 
variety,  shown  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  k  Co.,  Col- 
chester, was  awarded  1st  jnize  ;  Messrs.  B.  CANT  & 
Co.,  2ud,  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  ;  King's  Acre  Nur- 
series, Ltd.,  Hereford,  with  Mildred  Grant,  3rd. 

NEW  ROSES. 

The  Society's  Gold  Medal  was  awanled  in  two  in- 
stances to  new  varieties  that  have  not  Ijeen  previously 
exliibited.  One  of  these  was  named  Dean  Hole,  and 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons.  It  is 
presimiably  a  Hyl>rid  Tea,  and  somewhat  resembles  in 
colour  and  form  the  variety  Mrs.  IMawley,  but  the 
colour  is  rather  richer  and  the  form  a  little  better. 

The  other  variety  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  was  named 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  and  was  showm  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Obpen. 
It  is  a  climliing. Damask  Rose,  with  single  flowers  of  a 
rich  shade  of  i>ink  colour,  4  to  b  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  a  strong  grower,  and  has  large,  vigorous-looking 
foliage.  The  variety  would  be  especially  suitable  for 
cultivation  against  a  pillar. 

CARDS    OF    COMMENDATION 

were  awarded  to  the  two  varieties  following : — Irish 
Harmony,  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  a 
single  Rose  of  pale  cream  colour,  some  G  inches  or 
more  in  diameter,  the  orange-coloured  anthers  having  a 
good  eflfect.  It  is  said  to  form  a  magnificent  bush. 
The  foliage  is  bright  and  very  smooth.  Lady  Betty, 
also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  is  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  class  ;  the  petals  are  reddish-rose  on  the 
exterior,  and  bronze  or  buff-coloured  inside. 

New  Roses  since  lilOl,  issued  by  nurserymen  of  the 
British  Isles,  were  represented  by  some  exquisite 
specimens,  showing  the  great  advance  made  in  these 
lovely  flowers  in  such  a  short  period.  Mildred  Grant 
was  again  in  the  foremost  jtosition.  The  box  contain- 
ing the  prize  group,  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Sons, 
Colchester,  contained  Mamie,  Mildred  Grant,  Robert 
Scott,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hel^ne  Guillot,  .Jean 
Batuatois.  Apotheker  (t.  Hofer,  Alice  Lindsell,  Florence 
Pemberton,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerk,  Ben  Cant,  and 
Edith  D'Ombrain. 

For  nine  blooms  of  avii  new  Roses,  the  variety 
Mildred  Grant  was  again  to  the  fore,  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
&  Co.,  Colchester,  being  placed  1st  with  that  variety  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtonwards, 
with  the  same  variety  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  B.  C.vnt  k  Sons, 
Colchester,  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Tlte  Challenije  Cup  offered  for  twelve  vases  of  New 
Seedlinff  Rejses  or  distinet  sports,  in  not  fewer  than  six 
varieties,  was  won  by  Messis.  A.  Dickson  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Newtownards.  Lady  Derby  is  a  handsome  blush  flower 
on  a  cream  ground,  of  exquisite  shape,  with  a  good 
centre.  Lady  Barham  is  another  good  variety'  with 
strong  growth.  Lady  Bettj"  is  cream-blush  coloured. 
Harry  Kirk  is  perhajis  the  finest  in  the  grovij) ;  it  is  a 
cream  H\'brid  Tea,  with  flowers  of  good  substance  and  a. 
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pleasing  form.  It  has  the  appearance  of  l»ein{?  a  robust 
grower.  The  variety  Mrs.  Jolin  Bateman  also  deserves 
mention. 

DECORATIVE   CLASSES. 

The  dtmrdtcd  iirehis  in  Class  24  found  manv 
admirers  among  the  "visitors,  several  well  -  trained 
arches  of  climliing  Roses  being  presented.  That  shown 
by  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  was  literally 
covered  with  flowers,  the  varieties  AVallflower  and 
Leuchtstern  being  trained  on  either  side  of  the  Bamboo 
arch,  the  former  variety  having  large  clusters  of  semi- 
double  flowers  on  long  axillary  shoots,  quite  the 
handsomest  variety  shown  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Gko. 
Prince  was  2nd  with  varieties  Leuchtstern  and  The 
Garland ;  Mr.  Ch.\.s.  Ti'RNER,  Slough,  3rd,  with 
sujierb  sjiecimens  of  Crimson  Rambler. 

In  the  section  for  Inftton-ho/r  Jiosra,  showrr  in  vases 
of  nine  ilistinct  varieties,  Mr.  .John  JLvttcx'K,  Oxford, 
won  the  1st  jirize  with  chai'ming  little  flowers,  con- 
trasting sharply  in  size  with  some  of  the  members  in 
other  classes,  yet  perfect  in  shape  and  of  exquisite 
colours.  Mr.  Prince.  Oxford,  was  2nd  ;  and  JIi.  (Jeo. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  3rd. 

The  siiui/c  Roses  are  all  charming,  and  when  seen  in 
clusters,  such  as  prevail  in  Leiichtstern,  they  are 
delicious.  The  gorgeous  flowers  of  Kugosa,  anil  such 
varieties  as  The  Lion,  are  not  Iiicl<iiig  in  size,  and  are 
as  striking  and  brilliant  as  Poppies.  For  twelve 
distinct  varieties  of  this  type,  Messrs.  Fli.VNK  Cant  & 
Co.,  Colchester,  were  1st  with,  anuing  others,  Rugosa 
rubra,  Irish  Modesty,  macrantha,  and  himalaica.  Jlr. 
John  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  2nd  ;  Messrs.  Pail  & 
Son,  Cbeshunt,  3rd. 

The  class  for  three  sprays  of  Roses,  svitiihlt  for 
lulks'  ircnr,  with  any  foliage  or  grasses,  lirought  five 
comjietitors.  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  ( 'olchestcr,  was  placed 
1st, ,  her  design  being  light  and  graceful,  tiny  jiillar 
Roses  being  used  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and  Asparagus 
foliage.  Mr.  .loHN  Mattock,  O.sford,  was  2nd,  his 
design  having  only  Rose  foliage  and  tiny  jiolyantha 
Roses.     Miss  .1.  B.  Langtox,  Hendon,  was  3rd. 

AMATEUR    SECTION. 

CHAMPION    TROPHY    CLASS. 

Thirtii-six  blooms,  dlstin-t  rnritlics. — In  this,  the 
leading  class,  six  exhibitors  comjieted,  the  1st  prize 
going  to  E.  B.  Lind.sell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  whose  blooms 
were  of  large  size,  clean,  and  of  perfect  shape,  and 
comprised  the  following  varieties :— Bessie  Brown, 
Illrich  Brunner,  Alice  Lindsell,  Maripiise  Litta,  Caroline 
Testout,  Gustave  Piganneau,  I'lstei-,  Alfred  Colomb 
(very  fine),  Mildred  Grant,  S.  M.  Koilocanacbi,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  F.  Jlichelon,  Mrs.  .J.  Cocker,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Bridesmaid,  Louis  \'an  Houtte,  "White 
Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Hausmann,  La  France,  Duke 
of  "Wellington,  C'omtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Horace 
"Vernet,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Comte  Raimbaud. 
Her  Majesty,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  E. 
Verdier,  M.  Banmann,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Marie 
Verdier,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Jledea,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  JIarchioness  of  Londonderry. 
The  2nd  prize  went  to  a  Gloucester  grower,  Conway 
Jones,  Esq.  ;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  Jlildred  Grant 
being  extra  fine  on  this  stand.  .3rd,  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower. 

Ticrntfi-four  blooms,  distim-t.  —  This  class  was  an 
extra  one  open  to  all  amateurs  who  had  not  previously 
won  either  the  Champion  Trojihy  or  the  1st  prize  in 
this  class,  and  of  five  competitors  the  leading  place 
was  secured  by  F.  Dennison,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  with 
a  stand  of  large  and  well-coloured  blooms ;  2nd. 
M.  Whittle,  Esq.,  Belgrave,  Leicester;  3rd,  Conway 
Jones,  Esq. 

TuTntii-foiir  bhjotiif,  distinct  mricties  (open  to  all 
amatrurs). — Five  exhibitors  again  competed,  the  1st 
prize  going  to  E.  B.  Liniisell,  Esq.,  his  blooms  being 
very  clear  and  bright—  Marjian  Cochet,  Bessie  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Mawley  were  among  the  best ;  2nd,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  ;  3rd,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester. 

Tinirr  distinct  varieties  (trebles).  —  In  this  class 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  was  again  1st  with  some  mag- 
nificent blooms,  the  variety  Frau  Karl  Druschki  in  this 
stanil  being  also  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
Rose  other  than  a  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  or  Noisette  ;  the 
blooms  of  Mildred  Grant  and  Alfred  Colomb  in  this 
stand  were  also  very  fine.  F.  Dennison,  Esq.,  was 
2nd  ;  .3rd,  CoNWAY  Jones,  Esq. 

For  nitie  blooms  of  a?i«  Rrtsr  except  Tea  or  Noisette. 
^These  were  shown  in  a  single  vase.  Mr.  Lindsell 
was  again  1st  with  Alice  Lindsell ;  2nd,  H,  V.  Machin, 
Esq. ;  3rd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 


The  Two  following  Classes  were  Open  only  to 
Growers  of  fewer  than  2,000  Plants. 

Twentn-foiir  blooms,  di.ttinct.—lst,  E.  M.  EvERs- 
field,  Esq.,  Horsham  :  Comte  de  Raimbaud  in  this 
stand  was  very  fine,  ami  the  bloom  of  Jlildred  Grant 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  hybrid  Tea. 
2nd,  A.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning,  Siissex ;  3rd, 
R.  F.  HoBIiS,  Esq.,  Worcester.  Seven  exhibitors 
competed. 

Eight  elistiiict  varieties,  three  blooms  cif  each. — R.  F. 
HoBBS,  Esq.,  was  1st  with  a  gooil  stand,  the  variety 
Mildred  Grant  being  very  fine.  2nd,  E.  M.  EvERS- 
field,  Esq.  ;  3rd,  A.  Slaughter,  Esq. 

The  Following  Classes  were  Open  only  to 
Growers  op  Fewer  than  1,(KI0  Plants. 

Twelve  distinct  Varieties. — The  competition  in  this 
class  was  very  keen,  nineteen  good  stands  being  in 
competition.  The  1st  juize  was  awarded  to  C'.  F.  H. 
Leslie,  Esq.,  Heitingfordbury,  for  a  very  fine  stand  of 
blooms ;  2nd,  C.  Page,  Esq.,  Enfield  ;  3rd,  A.  E. 
Farnden,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

JFor  Five  Blejoms  of  anil  Rose,  except  Tea.  or  Nejisette. 
— These  were  shown  in  a  single  vase,  and  there  were 
sixteen  exhibits,  tlie  1st  prize  going  to  (i.  Moui.Ks, 
Esq.,  Hitchin,  for  the  variety  Mildred  (irant ;  2nd,  C. 
Page,  Esq.  ;  3rd,  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq. 

Open  to  Growers  op  Fewer  thanIuOO  Plants. 

Nine  bho'vis,  distinct  varieties. — Twenty-two  stands 
were  in  competition,  the  1st  prize  going  to  AVu.LI.VM 
Upton,  Esq.,  Belgrave,  Leicester  ;  2nd,  R.  W. 
lioWYER,  Esq.,  Hertford  Heath.  Only  six  comijeted 
with  six  blooms,  the  1st  prize  going  to  K.  H.  GlFFORD, 
Esq.,  Edensor,  SiuTey.  For  five  blooms  in  a  vase, 
sixteen  competed,  the  first  prize  going  to  A.  ('.  Turner, 
Esq.,  Edgware,  for  the  variety  Frau  Karl  Dru.schki  ; 
2nd.,  R.  W.  BowVEK,  Esq. 

Open  Only  to  Growers  op  Fewer  than  200  Plants. 

Twelve'exhibitors  staged  stands  of  six  blooms.  Ist., 
W.  R.  Hammond.  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill  ;  2nd.,  F.  J. 
Nightingale,  Esij.,  Sutton. 

Seven  other  extra  cla.sses  were  jjrovided  for  amateurs, 
that  for  twelve  blooms  Iicing  open  only  to  those  wlio 
had  not  previously  won  the  Painsay  Cup.  Eight 
exhibitors  staged,  the  1st  prize  going  to  M.  Whittle, 
E.sq.,  Leicester. 

In  the  Maiden  classes  for  six  blooms,  F.  SPENOER, 
Esq.,  Harrow,  was  Ist  as  an  exhibitor  who  had  never 
previously  exhibited  at  the  National  Rose  Society's 
shows. 

E.  P.  Si:gi)KN,  Esc].,  was  1st  in  the  class  for  exhi- 
I)itors  who  had  not  pi-eviously  won  a  1st  prize  ;  and 

E.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  1st  as  an  exhi- 
bitor growing  within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 
Twenty-four  exhibitors  competed  in  the  first-mentioned 
JIaiden  class. 

R.  F.  HoBBS,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  six  blooms  of  new 
Roses,  the  best  being  Alice.LindseU  and  MihlredCirant. 

TEA  AND  NOISETTE  SECTION. 

(Trophy  Class.) 

Eiijliteen  distinct  varieties. — Six  stands  were  in  com- 
jietition,  the  1st  place  being  won  by  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq., 
Bath,  who  therefore  won  the  Challenge  Tro()hy  ;  2nd, 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.  ;  3rd,  Conway  Jones,  Esq.  The 
best  blooms  in  Mr.  Gr.vy's  stand  were  Jlrs.  K.  Mawley, 
AVhite  Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  ai.d  Maman  Cochet, 

The  last-mentioned  exhibitor  was  also  1st  in  the  next 
class,  that  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  open  to 
amateurs,  irrespective  of  number  of  blooms  grown  ; 
2nd,    jVlfred    T.vte,    Esq.,    Leatherhead ;    3rd,    Rev. 

F.  R.  Burnside. 

Eiffht  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. — Five 
exhibitors  staged  in  this  class,  Mr.  Gray  being  again 
the  leading  competitor,  followed  by  C.  .Tonp:s,  Esq., 
and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  BURNSIDE.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  ^laman  C'ochet,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  were  the  best  varieties  in  each  stand. 
Mr.  Gray  was  1st  for  a  vase  of  seven  blooms  of  one 
variety  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley. 

Open  to  Growers  op  Fewer  than  500  Pl.xnts. 

Twelve  bloom."!,  distinct  varieties. — Among  eight  com- 
petitors, all  staging  excellent  blooms,  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  R.  F.  HoBBS,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  J.  AVakeri.ey, 
Esq.,  Rainham  ;  3rd,  M.  Whittle,  Esq. 

Open  to  Growers  of  Fewer  than  200  Plants. 
In  the  Class  for  nine  varieties,  nine  exhibitors  com- 
peted,   the   1st   prize   going  to   Dr.    P.4LLETT,    Earl's 


Colne,  Esse.x  ;  2nd,  (!.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Brentwood  ; 
3rd,  G.  MouLES,  Esq. 

R.  W.  BowEY,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  six  blomns  distinct ; 
2nd,  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  Edgware,  among  thirteen 
competitors.  An  extra  class  in  this  division  for  four 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  brought  ten  competitors, 
the  1st  prize  going  to  A.  Slaughter,  Esq. ;  2nd,  G.  H. 
Baxter,  Esq. 

EXHIBITION    ROSES    IN    VASES. 
Quality  of  the   blooms  was   the   first  consideration 
with  the  judges. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties,  .five  blooms  in  each  vase, 
there  were  but  two  exhibitors,  the  1st  prize  going  to  A. 
H.  Gri\y,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  AVorksop. 

-S'/x  ilistinct  varieties,  seven  blomns  of  each. — In  this 
class  there  was  the  same  nimiber  of  competitors,  Mr. 
Gr.\y  being  again  1st  ;  2nd,  Miss  B.  Langton, 
Hendon,  N.W. 

For  Jive  distinct  tnrieties,  .five  blooin-s  of  each,  two 
only  to  be  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  four  exhibitors  com- 
]>eted,  the  1st  prize  going  to  E.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mus- 
well Hill,  N.,  for  a  very  bright  exhibit,  the  best  being 
T^lrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Mildred  Grant. 
2nd,  Miss  Langton. 

DECORATIVE  SECTION— LADIES. 

In  these  classes  style  and  arrangement  were  the  first 
considerations  with  the  Jiuiges. 

Class  (14  was  for  a  decoration  of  cut  Roses  for 
dinner-table,  arranged  with  any  cut  foliage.  Ferns,  or 
grasses,  space  allowed  8  feet  by  (i  feet.  There  were 
eight  competitors,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Miss  J.  B.  Langton,  Hendon,  for  a  very  pretty 
arrangement  of  the  blush  Rosa  macrantha  with  trails 
of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  Adiantum  cuneatum  set  up 
in  low  vases.  Mrs.  O.  (!.  Orpen  was  2nd ;  3rd,  Miss 
D.  M.  Oliver,  ToUington  Park. 

For  a  Bowl  of  Roses,  lightly  arranged  with  Rose 
foliage  only,  ten  competed,  the  1st  prize  going  tolMrs. 
O.  G.  Orpen  ;  2nd,  Miss  .1.  B.  Langton. 

A  Va^  of  Roses,  arranged  with  any  foliage. — Mrs. 
H.  E.  MoLYNEU.x  was  1st:  2nd,  Miss  Langton.  Ten 
comi>eted. 

Baskets  of  Cut  Ro.hcs.  —  From  nine  other  exhibitors, 
the  1st  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  G.  Lewis,  Watford; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Orpen. 

GARDEN    OR    DECORATIVE    ROSES. 

The  leading  class  in  this  section  was  for — 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  tiian  three 
trusses  of  each,  space  not  to  exceed  8  feet  by  3  feet. — 
Here  Mr.  Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead, 
was  a  very  easy  1st,  with  a  very  fine  collection,  well 
set  up.  The  varieties  were  Reine  Olga  de  AVurtem- 
berg,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Boule  de  Neige,  Bardon 
.lob,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Reve  d'Or,  Marquise 
Balbrano,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  AV.  A.  Richardson,  Lady 
AVhite,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hebe's  Lip,  Perle  d'Or, 
AVallflower,  gracilis,  jVnnc  Marie  de  Montravel,  Eugenie 
Lamesch,  and  Gloire  de  Rosam^ne.  2nd,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  ;  3rd,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins, 
Holmwood,  Surrey,  was  1st ;  2nd,  Miss  B.  H. 
Langton  ;  3rd,  J.  B.  Foutekcue,  Dropmore.  There 
were  fom'  competitors  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
classes. 

Six  bunches  of  distinct  varieties. — There  were  eight 
exhibitors,  the  Ist  prize  going  to  C.  Gordon  Clark, 
Esq.,  Leatherhead.  Five  e.xhibitors  staged  six  vases  of 
Sweet  Briar  Roses,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mrs.  E. 
Horne,  Reigate ;  2nd,  Lady  Sutton  Benham,  New- 
bury. The  1st  prize  varieties  were  Lucy  Ashton, 
Rosa  Bradwardine,  Anne  of  Gierstein,  Amy  Robsart, 
Brenda,  and  Meg  Merrilies. 

AVith  six  distinct  varieties,  suitable  for  Buttonholes, 
Alfred  Evans,  Esq.,  was  Ist  with  Ma  Capucine,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Hoste,  Anna  Olivier,  Rubens,  and 
Mme.  Peruet  Ducher  ;  2nd,  C.  Clark,  Esq. 

Five  distinct  varieties  of  Decorative  Rosea  (three 
sprays  of  each  arranged  to  show  the  decorative  value  of 
the  varieties(.  1st,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  with  Celestial, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  AVallflower,  and  Claire  Jacquier; 
as  the  best ;  2nd,  Miss  Langton  ;  3rd,  L.  McKenna, 
Esq.,  Twyford.     Six  competed. 

MEDAL  ROSES. 
The  Society's  Gold  Medals  to  the  premier  blooms  in 
the   Amateurs'   Classes   were    awarded   as    follows : — 
For  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Mildred  Grant,  shown 
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by  E.  M.  EvKliSFiKLI),  Esq.,  Horsliam  :  tlie  hest  Tea 
or  Noisette,  'White  Uramaii  Cochet,  exliil>iteil  by  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  BiuNKiDK  :  l,est  Rase  otlier  tlian  Hybrid 
Tea,  Tea,  or  Noi.sette,  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  e.xliibited 
))y  Mr.  LiNDSELL  iu  the  cla.ss  for  twelve  trebles. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

July  C— The  most  imiiortant  exhibit  came  from 
Messrs.  B.\RH  &  .Sons,  King  Street,  t'ovent  Garden, 
who  staged  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  (Gold  Modal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  'West  Norwood,  staged  a 
fine  group  of  tialadiums,  among  which  weie  noted 
H.  J.  Chapman,  soft  jiink  with  bright  ribs  ;  Mrs.  John 
Peed,  red,  with  darker  centre  and  naiiow  green  margin  ; 
Silver  (Jneen,  good  white  ;  La  Lorraine,  deep  red  ; 
Fa.stnosum,  and  other  good  varieties  (Gold  Medal). 

Lady  Alice  Dunda.s,  of  Middleton  Lodge,  Yorkshire, 
showed  some  good  blooms  of  Malmaison  Carnations, 
the  variety  Prince.ss  of  Wales  being  very  bright  in 
colour  (Cultural  Commendation).  Mr.  S\.  Baylor 
Hartlano,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  sent  Galega  Hartlandi 
variegata. 

Mr.  Sicklemore,  gr.  to  Dr.  BoxALL,  staged  fifty 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  having  good  bunches  of  well 
develo]>ed  blooms  (Silver  Medal). 

Miss  Adamson,  Soiith  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
G.  Keif),  showed  good  fruits  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peach  and 
three  varieties  of  Melons,  including  "Regent's  Park," 
a  netted  variety  with  scarlet  Hesh,  for  which  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  (Sih-er  Medal). 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers;,  of  Bedford,  showed 
Strawberi'ies. 

Mr.  J.  1'.  Harvey,  of  Khlderminster,  .sent  .samples 
of  a  new  fertiliser,  tlie  result  of  using  which  Mr. 
A.  COOMBES  showed  good  Strawberries,  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  and  Ferns. 


HANLEY   HOETICULTUKAL  FETE. 

Jvlii  (i,  7.  —  The  ann\uil  horticultural  show  at 
Hanley  (Staffs)  was  opened  on  Wednesdai'  last,  and 
jiroved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  yet  held  in  this 
town,  which  is  surromuied  Ijy  a  very  large  population. 
The  weather  having  been  extremely' good,  it  is  believed 
the  attenilance  will  prove  to  lie  g'reater  than  on  any 
similar  occasion'.  Tlie  arrangements  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jos.  Kent,  Secretary,  and  the  show  is 
given  the  su])port  of  the  county  borough  authorities. 
AVe  can  only  refer  to  a  few  of  th'e  princii)al  classjes. 

Group  of  jilants  arranged  for  effect,  in  or  out  of 
bloom,  not  to  exceed  300  square  feet  :  the  1st  and  sjie- 
cial  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Cypher  k  Sons,  Chel- 
tenham ;  2nd  and  special,  Messrs.  Artindale  k  Son, 
Sheffield  ;  3i'd,  Mr.  Wm.  Vause,  Leamington. 

The  best  group  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  arranged  for 
effect,  not  to  exceed  100  sipiare  feet :  was  shown  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham ;  2nd,  Messrs 
Cypher  k  SoNk ;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham. 

A  group  of  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations  in  pots, 
arranged  for  effect,  olitained  a  1st  prize  for  Mr.  John 
Robson,  Manchester. 

Six  plants  in  flower,  distinct  varieties  (Orchids 
excluded),  1st,  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  ;  2nd  Mr.  Wm 
Vause  ;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  Oakamoor. 

Six  plants  in  flower,  distinct,  and  six  fine  foliage 
plants,  distinct,  1st,  Messrs.  Cypher  &  SoKs  •  2nd 
Mr.  Wji.  Vause. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  had  also  the  best  collection 
of  eight  exotic  Orchids,  distinct ;  2ud,  Duke  of  Suther- 
land ;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Robson. 

Roses. 

The  display  of  Roses  was  unusually  good.  The  best 
collection  of  se\-enty-two,  distinct  varieties  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  Hahkness  &  Co.,  Hitchen  ;  2nd,  the 
KiNc's  Acre  Nurseries  Co.,  Hereford. 

The  best  collection  of  fortv-eight  distinct  varieties 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  ToWNSEND  &  Sons;  2nd 
Mes.srs.  Perkins  &  Sons. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham  won  the  1st  prize  for  thirty- 
six  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  variety  ; 
2nTl,  Mes.srs.  Harkness  k  Co. 

The  best  lot  of  twelve  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties 
introduced  in  1002,  1003,  and  1904,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  .SoN.s. 

For  twenty-four  hybrid  Teas,  distinct  varieties 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.  were  1st:  2nd,  Messrs 
Perkins  k  Sons  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Townsend  k  SoN.s. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  Tea  or  Noisette 
Roses  came  from  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford  ;  2nd,  the  King's 
Ache  Nurseries  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons 
Worcester.  ' 

FRinj-  AND  VEGETABLES. 

For  a  dessert  table  decorated  with  flowers  and 
foliage,  plants  in  jjots  being  allowed  but  not  Orchids  ; 
and  not  more  than  fourteen  dishes  of  fruit  selected  from 
the  li.st  given  :  1st,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  2nd,  the 
Duke  of  Westjiinster     Jnl,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  best  dinner  table  decorated  with  flowers  and 
foliage  onl^-,  plants  in  pots  allowed :  1st,  Jlr.  W.  Vause  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Jenkin.son  &  Son,  Newcastle  (Staffs.). 


For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  not  fewer 
than  eight  kinds,  and  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  a 
kind,  to  include  black  and  white  Grapes  ;  each  collec- 
tion to  be  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage  :  1st,  the 
Earl  of  LoNDESBOROUGH ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington; 
3rd,  Lady  Beaumont.  The  Earl  of  Harkrington  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  decoration  ;  the  Earl  of 
LoNDESBOROUGH,  2nd,  and  Lady  Beaujiont,  3rd. 

The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct 
kinds,  to  include  two  bunches  black  or  white  Grapes,  or 
lioth,  was  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  ;  2nd, 
Lord  Bagot, 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  black  and  two 
white,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  won  the  1st  prize  ;  2nd. 
Lord  Bagot  ;  3rd,  Lady  Beaumont. 

For  two  bunches  Black  Hambro'  Grapes  :  1st,  the 
Plarl  of  Harrington  ;  2ud,  the  Dowager  Lady  Hind- 
ley,  Droitwich. 

For  two  bunches  black  Grapes,  any  other  variety  : 
1st,  Lord  Bagot  ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derliv. 

For  two  bunches  of  White  Muscat  Grapes  :  1st,  the 
Earl  of  LONDESBOKOUGH  ;  2nd,  Lord  Bagot. 

For  two  bunches  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  white  : 
1st,  Lord  Bagot,  Blythfield',  Rugeley  ;  2ud,  Mr. 
Joseph  Drakes,  Market  Rasen. 

The  best  six  Peaches  came  from  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster ;  2nd,  Lord  Bagot. 

The  best  six  Nectarines  came  from  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, Bretby  Park,  Burton  ;  2nd,  the  Marquis  of 
NORTHAlIPTON,"Castle  Ashby,  Northampton. 

The  best  dish  of  twelve  Tomatos  was  shown  by  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Londesborough. 

The  ])rizes  offered  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  grown 
from  Messrs.  SuTTON  k  Sons'  seeds  were  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  1st ;  Mr.  J.  Drakes,  2nd  ;"  Mrs. 
SWANN,  Oswestry,  3rd. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  Webb's 
seeds  ;  1st,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  2nd,  Lady  Beau- 
mont ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Swann. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  Hewitt's 
seeds  ;  1st,  Lady  Beau-MONT  :  2nd.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits  from  the  Trade. 
Medals  were  awarded  as  follows  : — Mr.  A.  J.  A. 
Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Sarracenias,  Small  Gold 
Medal ;  Messrs.  Peed,  London,  Gloxinias,  Large  Gold 
Medal ;  Mr.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  Sweet  Peas, 
Large  Silver  Medal ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,  Rothesay, 
Sweet  Pea.s,  Violas,  and  Dahlias,  Gold  Meiial ;  Messrs. 
Webb,  Wordsley,  Sweet  Peas,  &c..  Silver  Medal ; 
Messrs.  Artindale  k  Son,  Sheffield.  Violas,  &c..  Large 
Silver  Medal  ;  Mr.  Hinton,  Warwick,  Sweet  Peas, 
Large  Gold  Medal :  Jlr.  Bentley,  Leicester,  Roses. 
Gold  Medal ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langilon,  Twerton, 
Bath,  Begonias,  Gold  Medal;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ltd., 
Chester,  herbaceous  flowers.  Large  Silver  Jledal  :  Jlr. 
Child,  Acock 's  Green,  herbaceous  flowers.  Silver  Medal. 


SCUTICARIA  DODGSONl.  —  This  plant  was 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eojal  Horti- 
oviltural  Society  by  C.  H.  Feiling,  Esq.,  South- 
gate  (gr.,  Mr.  Stocking),  not  by  Messrs. 
Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apples  :  Zola.  The  Codlin-moth.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  do  anything  but  burn  the  affected 
Apples.  Next  year,  in  spring,  spray  the  flower- 
buds  with  weak  Bordeaux-mixture.  For  Onion- 
grub,  see  Calendar  of  Gardtn  Operations,  to  be 
had  from  this  oftioe,  price  Gd. 

Calceolaria  :  A.  H.  M.  See  the  answer  of  an 
expert  last  week.  The  disease  is  at  present  a 
mystery.     It  is  all  too  common. 

Carrots:  J.  W.,  Horsham.  The  disease  is  due 
to  a  fungus — Phoma  eanguinolenta.  Later  on 
the  root  becomes  diseased,  hence  the  safest 
course  is  to  remove  all  affected  plants  before 
the  diseased  portions  fall  and  infect  the  soil. 

Cedar  Dying  on  Lawn  :  P.  B.  S.  The  death 
may  have  occurred  through  drought  at  the 
roots,  caused  by  the  cutting  of  drains  in  the 
vicinil;y,  or  through  the  subsoil  having  become 
dry  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  rainfall  for 
several  seasons  past. 

Celery  :  K.  S;  B.  Without  further  particulars 
as  to  details  of  cultivation  we  cannot  answer 
your  question.  The  plants  have  died  at  the 
roots,  but  the  foliage  is  healthy. 

Chimonanthus  eragrans  :  C.  E.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  this  winter-flowering  plant  to  bear 
fruits. 

Cucumber  :  R.  V.  4'  Son.  See  answer  in  last 
week's  number,  and  refer  to  former  volumes  for 
figures. 


Holly  Hedge  :  E.  A.  The  Holly  should  be 
transplanted  in  April,  or  early  in  autumn. 
Choose  a  strong-growing  variety  with  leaves 
similar  to  those  of  the  he^ge,  which  you  do  not 
describe.  You  omit  to  say  how  high  the  pro- 
posed close  fence  would  be,  and  at  what  dis- 
tance it  would  be  placed  from  the  hedge.  We 
cannot  therefore  s:xy  whether  it  would  be  likely 
to  injure  the  hedge  or  not. 

Manures  :  E.  E.  If  you  intend  to  apply  farm- 
yard manure  only,  jou  may  use  it  at  the  rate 
of  20  tons  per  acre. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  ansioered 
tn  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. —  Ukon.  Pole- 
monium  humile. — S.  fl.  Tropseolum  peregri- 
num,  Kerria  japonica,  shrub.  Uncertain  about 
the  Rose. — Land.  1,  Sparganium  simplex ;  2, 
Scleranthus  annuus  ;  3,  Echium  vulgare. — A.  L. 
Uhododendron  cinnabarinum. — Albus.  Trades- 
cantia  virginica,  the  Spider-wort. — Zola.  Pel- 
laeaflexuoFa,  often  called  Platylomaflexuosum. — 
A.  C.  R.  1,  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  ;  2,  Eria 
bicolor;  3,Sarcanth.us  pugioniformis. — T.S.W. 
1,  Geranium  pratense ;  2,  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia ;  3,  Cornus  mas ;  4,  Weigela  rosea ;  5, 
Campanula  glomerata;  G,  Sidalcea  malya?flora 
alba :  7,  Veronica  spicata ;  8,  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica  ;  9,  Geranium  Endresii. — Cf.  R.  1,  An- 
thriscus  vulgaris  ;  2,  Heracleum  sphondylium  j 

3,  Humulus  lupulus ;  4,  Lotus  corniculatus ; 
0,  Medicago  lupulina  ;  6,  Vioia  cracca. — C.  S.  C. 
Spirsea  confusa  alias  S.  media. — F.  C.  1,  Ehus 
Cotinus  ;  2,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus ;  3, 
Spiriea  Douglasi ;  4,  S.  callosa;  5,  S.  confusa; 
G,  S.  opulifolia. — A.  H.  1,  Geranium  san- 
guineum ;  2,  Sedum  rupestre ;  3,  S.  glaucnm ; 

4,  Saxifraga,  specimen  insufficient ;  5,  Alche- 
miUaalpina;  G,  Saxifraga  umbrosa. — S.  R.  1, 
Staohys  lanata  ;  2,  Spiraea  filipendula,  double 
variety ;  3,  not  recognised ;  4,  Delphinium 
cardinale ;  5,  Astrantia  major,  rose-coloured 
variety. 

Peaches  :  F.  G.  A  parasitic  fungus  called  Ento- 
mospoiium  maculatum  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  only  thing  to  do  at  present  is  to 
cut  off  and  burn  all  diseased  branches.  Next 
spring,  when  the  leaf-buds  are  expanding,  spray 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  Bordeaux-mixture  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  disease. 

Phlox  :  I'.  8.  The  disease  is  of  insect  origin. 
Each  stem  is  mined  down  the  centre  by  the 
maggot  of  some  insect,  which  in  some  instances 
is  siill  present. 

Potato  :  W.  P.  The  appearance  of  tubers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  is  not  uncommon.  It  some- 
times arises  from  some  injury  to  the  tubers 
below  grormd. — F.  W.  T.  See  note  on  p.  28 
of  this  issue. 

Rose  :  E.  N.     Send  to  some  Rose-grower. 

Rose  Caroline  Testout  :  /.  K.  B.  This  was 
doubtless  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  magni- 
ficent variety  of  Rose,  but  the  numerous  and 
large  petals  bad  fallen  during  transit. 

Wire-netting  :  W.  F.  O.  To  be  quite  safe  you 
should  use  wire  having  J-ineh  mesh.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  bushes  should  become  in- 
fested with  red  spider  more  than  formerly,  but 
certain  other  and  larger  insects  may  increase 
after  excluding  the  birds,  their  natural  enemies. 

Whitty-tree  :  De  St.  Jn  A  Dictionary  of  Engliih 
Plant  Names  (James  Britten),  the  "VVhitty-tree 
is  described  as  being  Pyrus  Auouparia.  The 
Whitty-Pear  is  either  Pyrus  domestica  or  P. 
torminalis.  The  Whitten  tree  is  Viburnum 
Opulus. 

Communications  Received.— United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  (the  letter  has  been 
hirwarded).— 11.  T.  Rudisill,  Los  Angeles  (the  letter 
has  been  forwarded).— F.  J.  A.— I.  IJ.  V.— M.  H.  W.— 
W.  G.  S.— II.  II.,  Darmstadt.— .\.  W.  D.— G.  S.— H.  G., 
Norwood— A.  R.  II.— A.  B.  R.— M.  C.  C— W.  P.  R. 
(plioto). — "The  Electrician."- Laud. — Penuick  <fc  Co. 
—Dr.  Bonavia— F.  W.  B.—,I.  R.  J,— Williams  it  Norgate 
—J.  K.  Budde— Uti-oebt— W.  J.  B.  (thanks)— A.  C.  F.— 
C.  D.— H.  R.— .1.  A.— S.  it  Co.— A.  J.  Bliss— P.  B. 
Ic  Cras— Royal  Horticultural  Society — A.  B.  W. — H.  J. 
— W,  H.  W.— A.  H.  S.  A.  T.  C.  J.— G.  C— H.  M.— T.  S. 
—Expert— R.  D.— H.  W.  W.— E.  11.  J.— S.  A.— M.  &  M. 
Darlington.— W.  M.— T.  C— F.  A.— W.  J.  W.,  ILtd.— 
Sayoir.— M.  H.— E.  C— Nuuebam.— F.  F.— A.  H.  O. 
C.  D.— Newport.— J.  W.  I..  G.— J.  R.— R.  P.  K.  &  Sons. 
— G.  H.— J.  E.  H.— J.  L.— H.  F.  McM.,  Ceylon.— 
■\V.  J.  T.,  Jamaica. 


{For  Markets  and  Weatker^  see  p.  x.) 
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PAEKINSON'S  "PARADISE."* 

THE  recent  reprint  in  facsimi/r,  and  the 
republication  of  John  I'arkinson's 
celebrated  work,  by  Messrs.  Methuen  ct  Co., 
reminds  us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  him  as 
one  of  the  earliest  lovers  of  hardy  flowers, 
who  left  us  a  record  in  good  and  plain 
English  of  what  they  were  and  how  to  grow 
them.  lie  was  a  herbalist,  as  were  his  rivals 
lierard  and  Johnson,  and  he  lived  in  stirring 
times,  when  Klizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  1.  occupied  the  throne.  Of  the  man 
himself  very  little  is  known,  and  no  literary 
details,  except  his  published  books,  are 
known  to  exist.  He  resided  in  the  parish 
of  8f.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  and  possessed  a 
garden  in  Long  Acre,  in  which  he  grew  the 
rarities  his  friends,  correspondents,  and 
collectors  sent  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  to  Parkinson  that  we  owe  the  intro- 

*  ''  ParadiKJ  in  Sole.  Paradisus  terrestris  or  a  Garden 
of  all  soi't.s  of  ]>leasant  Flowers  which  our  English  Ayre 
will  pei-mitt  to  he  noursed  vp  with  a  Kitchen  Garden  ot' 
all  manner  of  Herhes  Rootes  and  Fruites  for  Meate  oi' 
J^ause  vsed  with  vs  and  an  Orchard  of  all  8orte  of 
Fruitbearing  Trees  and  Shrnbbes  fit  for  onr  Laud 
together  with  the  right  Orderinge  Planting  and 
Preseruing  of  them  and  their  V.ses  ami  Vertuei 
collected  by  -John  Parkinson  Apothecary  of  London 
1(>2'.)."'  Kejtrinted  in  fii.cmm.ile  by  Messrs.  Methuen  k 
i'o.,  London,  1!I04.     Price  112  2.s.  net. 


duction  of  the  garden  Rhubarb,  it  having 
been  sent  to  him,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  by 
Dr.  Jlatthew  Lister  "from  beyond  sea." 
Two  contemporary  portraits  of  our  author 
are  known  to  exist— viz.,  the  wood-cut  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Paradisus,  the  one  in  his 
Theatruiii  Botanicum,  and  in  both  he  holds 
in  his  hand  an  inflorescence  of  Lychnis 
ehalcedonica  flore-pleno — the  double  flower 
of  Bristowe  or  Nonesuch,  of  which  he  thought 
very  highly.  A  modern  statue  to  his  memory 
was  erected  some  few  years  ago  in  the  I'alm- 
house  at  iSefton  Park,  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  IL 
(iates  Thompson  (see  (lardi-ners'  Chnmicle, 
May  17,  1902,  p.  ;J18). 

The  Parailisus  appeared  in  Itiiit,  and  the 
Theatruiii  Botanicum  in  1640.  and  he  died  on 
August  0,  le.'jO.  having  been  born  in  the  year 
1567.  A  so-called  second  edition  of  the  Para- 
disus was  published  in  16.")6,  but  is  merely  a 
reprint  on  thicker  paper.  It  would  nowadays 
be  very  interesting  to  know  the  original 
publisher's  prices  for  copies  of  both  the  first 
edition  and  the  reprint.  During  the  eighty- 
three  years  of  his  life  in  London  he  must 
have  seen  and  heard  much  of  which  he 
maintains  a  discreet  silence  in  his  books. 
In  his  younger  days  the  great  t^)ueen  Kliza- 
beth was  making  her  progresses,  and,  aided 
by  Cecil,  was  laying  the  foundations  of  our 
naval  supremacy  of  to-daj'.  Parkinson  would 
be  about  twenty-one  years  old  when  Kliza- 
beth's  fleet  and  the  winds  of  heaven  made 
short  work  of  the  great  Armada  from  Spain. 
He  may  have  seen  Essex  beheaded,  and  he 
was  alive  amongst  his  flowers  when  lialeigh, 
William  Shakespeare,  and  I-ord  Bacon  died. 
He  may  have  seen  and  known  Pepys,  Evelyn, 
Gerald,  Johnson,  and  John  Tradescant  II., 
sometime  gardener  at  Hatfield,  and  many 
more  of  the  celebrated  people  of  the  period. 

I'arkinson's  book  was  produced  before  the 
era  of  greenhouse  flowers  or  our  so-called 
hothouse  or  stove  plants,  and  relates  to  "all 
sorts  of  pleasant  flowers  our  Eoglish  ay  re 
will  permit  to  be  noursed  up."  In  other 
words,  it  is  emphatically  a  book  of  hardy 
flowers,  although  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits 
also  find  a  place  in  his  delightful  pages. 

The  first  plant  he  alludes  to  is  the  Crown 
Imperial,  and  the  last  is  the  Virginia  Vine, 
or  rather  ivy  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia), 
the  climbing  propensities  of  which  he 
minutely  describes.  He  draws  a  distinction 
between  ordinary  perennials,  such  as  Carna- 
tions and  Pinks.  Lychnis,  Primroses,  Violets, 
Stock  Gilliflowers,  and  Aquilegias,  which  he 
calls  English  flowers,  and  many  bulb(jus 
plants.  Cyclamen,  Helleborus  niger,  &.c , 
which  he  speaks  of  as  "  outlandish  "  flowers. 
The  word  "  outlandish, "  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  Parkinson  in  a  similar 
sense  to  that  in  which  the  word  "  imported  " 
is  used  by  ourselves  to-day. 

The  flowers  of  the  Paradisus  are  mostly  of 
European  origin  ;  but  some  came  from  the 
Levant  or  Asia  Minor,  and  a  few  others  from 
Northern  Africa  and  from  North  America, 
especially  from  Virginia,  which  Kaleigh  and 
others  had  recently  explored.  We  may 
imagine  John  Parkinson  as  ever  eager  and 
alert  for  news  of  the  wonderful  vegetation 
of  other  countries,  at  a  time  when  news 
travelled  slowly,  and  importations  were,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
only.  Nevertheless  his  strong  and  virile 
personality  and  his  position  as  herbalist  to 
King  Charles  I.  and  his  beautiful  young 
Prenchyueen,  must  have  brought  him  many 


friends,  and  given  him  influence  with  the 
explorers  of  his  time  by  sea  and  land.  In 
any  case  the  flowers,  vegetal iles,  and  fruits 
he  names  and  describes  show  us  plainly 
that  gardens  were  or  might  have  been  well 
stocke<l  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

I Q  considering  the  garden  flowersof  162lt,  we 
must  remember  that  not  alone  were  imports 
and  additions  of  exotics  few  and  far  between, 
but  that  there  were  no  hybrids,  and  even 
cross-bred  seedlings  were  accidental,  and 
not  the  things  ardently  sought  for  as  they 
are  to-day.  Even  if  specialists  had  appeared 
they  were  but  few  and  far  between.  In  any 
case  we  have  ample  evidence  that  'I'ulips, 
Narcissus,  amongst  bulbs,  and  Carnations 
and  Pinks  were,  even  at  so  early  a  date, 
both  numerous  and  valuable  in  the  gardens. 
Bulbous  plants  especially  were  doubtless 
imported  from  Italy  and  Holland,  and 
curiously  enough  were  at  first  sold  in 
London  by  the  merchant  grocers  of  the 
period,  or  by  the  so-called  Italian  ware- 
liousemen.  The  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  Narcissus,  ninety-six  in  all, 
mentioned  by  Parkinson,  has  struck  many 
modern  growers  of  these  spring  flowers  as 
being  peculiar,  but  of  course  he  had  Bau- 
hia's  Pina.r,  and  probably  other  <  ontinental 
works  to  refer  to  as  well,  and  he  doubtless 
inserted  some  kinds  that  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  in  his  own  garden.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  many  forms  of  X.  pscudo- Narcissus 
and  of  N.  poeticus  were  known,  and  these 
represent  the  bed-rock  or  parents  of  all  the 
finest  modern  seedlings  as  known  to  day. 
In  a  word,  so  far  as  this  genus  is  concerned, 
it  is  the  increase  in  knowledge  and  its  .judi- 
cious application,  rather  than  the  increase 
of  species  or  raw  materials  that  has  enabled 
us  to  improve  so  much  on  these  and  other 
garden  flowers  of  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  to-day  the 
great  interest  the  illustrations  in  this  book, 
rudo  as  they  are,  must  have  occasioned  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century.  That  they 
were  in  many,  even  if  not  in  most  cases 
copied  from  earlier  works  would  not  rob 
them  of  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
saw  them  for  the  first  time  in  1629.  The 
first  edition  is  printed  on  good  linen  paper, 
but  it  was  so  thin  that  illustrations  and 
letterpress  in  many  cases  show  through  the 
pages.  The  size  is  folio,  and  the  old  notion 
of  the  block-books  is  so  far  kept  up  that  the 
figures  of  diflerent  flowers  are  all  cut 
together  on  wood  blocks  the  size  of  the 
letterpress  page. 

The  title-page  and  frontispiece  is  com- 
bined, and  represents  the  (iarden  of  Eden  as 
seen  in  the  mind's  eye  of  Switzer  and  other 
artists  of  the  time.  Palm,  Orange,  and 
Mne,  the  Banana,  Pineapple,  and  other  fruit 
trees  grow  beside  a  meandering  stream, 
while  in  the  foreground  there  are  figures  of 
Lilies,  Hepaticas,  Anemone,  Dog's  Tooth 
Violet,  Cyclamen,  Tulips,  Carnation,  Col- 
chicum,  and  many  other  flowers.  There  are 
birds  in  the  trees  and  fishes  in  the  stream, 
with  that  complete  angler,  the  common 
Heron,  stolidly  watching  them  from  the 
bank  according  to  ancient  custom.  Here 
also  we  may  get  a  glimpse  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  all  their  primal  simplicity;  Adam  is 
pruning  a  tree,  while  Eve  gathers  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  dinner.  The  Carnation  is  as 
tall  as  Adam,  and  the  Anemones  and  Tulips 
are  as  big  as  Eve  ;  but  such  trifling  incon- 
sistencies do  not  detract  from  the  interest 
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of  the  picture,   nor  from  the  naive  spirit 
and  boldness  of  the  scheme. 

Parkinson's  book  really  represented  to 
seventeenth-century  gardeners  and  amateurs 
the  English  Flower  Garden  of  to-day.  Not 
alone  was  it  the  first  original  work  in  Eng- 
lish on  hardy  garden  flowers,  but  it  was  the 
first  gardening  book  illustrated  by  so  many 
wood  blocks  especially  prepared  for  its 
pages.  The  volume  itself  is  a  folio  of  612 
pages,  with  frontispiece  and  title-page,  dedi- 
cated to  the  young  (Jueen  Henrietta  ^faria, 
and  780  plants  are  represented  on  109  page- 
blocks  or  tables.  As  I'ulteney  '  says,  "  a 
modern  florist  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  art  (of  gardening)  at  the  time 
Parkinson  wrote,  would  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find  that  his  predecessoi's could  enumerate, 
besides  sixteen  described  distinct  species, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  Tulip, 
sixty  Anemones,  more  than  ninety  of  the 
Narcissus  tribe,  fifty  Plyacinths,  fifty  Carna- 
tions, twenty  Pinks,  tliirty  Crocuses,  and 
above  forty  of  the  Iris  genus.  In  the  or- 
chard we  find  above  sixty  kinds  of  Plums, 
as  many  Apples  and  Pears,  thirty  Cherries, 
and  more  than  twenty  Peaches.'' 

The  garden  vegetation  of  Parkinson's 
book  would  l)e  practically  that  known  to 
Shakespeare  and  others  who  wrote  or  sang- 
in  Elizabethan  times,  and  one  can  see  now 
and  then  even  in  our  own  day  how  well  the 
hardy  flowors'and  architecture  of  that  golden 
era  agree  and  harmonise  with  each  other. 

The  excellent  reprint  lately  issued  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  it  (.'o.  deserves  all  praise, 
being  clearly  and  accurately  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  issued  in  appropriate  covers. 
It  will  enable  many  to  add  this  charming 
old  book  to  their  liljraries  that  could  scarcely 
hope  to  secure  an  original  copy  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  and  increased  demand. 
Thirty  years  ago  this  fine  old  book  could  be 
had  for  as  many  shillings  as  it  now  fetches 
pounds;  but  after  the  late  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ewing 
alluded  to  the  work  so  sympathetically  in 
Mary's  Meadow,  in  1883,  the  price  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds  until  £10  to  £'25  or 
more  for  complete  and  perfect  copies  is  now 
obtained  at  auction  sales.  Tlie  publishers 
of  the  reprint  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
having  placed  the  classical  old  work  within 
the  reach  of  hundreds  of  modern  readers 
interested  in  hardy  flowers  and  the  history 
of  gardening  in  England. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CATTLEYA  MENDELI  METEOR. 
Under  this  name  in  the  late  Dr.  Smee's  col- 
lection there  was  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendeli 
which  rarely  produced  perfect  flowers,  although 
when  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  flowers  appeared, 
they  were  very  beautiful.  The  plant  was  one  of  an 
importation  the  whole  of  the  specimens  in  which 
displayed  the  same  'peculiarity  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  plant  referred  to  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  Park 
Lodge,  Eltham,  and  it  has  now  produced  an  inte- 
resting and  pretty  inflorescence  of  three  flowers, 
all  dissimilar.  The  lowest  flower  has  no  coloured 
labellum  as  it  is  generally  seen,  but  is  made  up 
of  three  sepals  and  three  petals,  all  blush-white. 
The  column  tells  something  about  the  confusion 
of  the  segments,  for  it  is  double,  and  has  two  sets 
of  anthers,  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  flower  is 
made  up  of  parts  of  two  flowers  in  combination. 

*  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches.  1790,  pp.  142, 


This  arrangement  is  again  demonstrated  in  ,a 
very  interesting  manner  by  the  other  two  perfect 
flowers,  which  arise  from  a  single  stem  at  the 
base,  which  divides  about  half  an  inch  up,  and 
each  division  carries  a  perfect  flower.  But  for 
the  bifurcation,  what  is  called  an  abnormal  flower 
would  have  resulted. 

One  of  these  two  perfect  flowers  has  blush- 
white  sepals  and  petals,  and  large  carmine- 
crimson  labellum  beautifully  veined  as  usual  in 
this  variety  when  perfect.  The  other,  or  twin- 
flower,  is  similar,  except  that  one-half  of  the 
labellum  is  white  and  the  other  coloured. 

Odontoglossttm  ceispum  "Boltoni." 
Our  illustration  (fig.  14)  represents  this  finely 
blotched  Odontoglossum,  which  was  shown  by 
K.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christohurch 
Road,  Streatham  (gr.,  Mr.  Black),  at  the  recent 
Temple  Show.     The  plant  is  said  to  have  flowered 


"  Further,  as  much  as  possible,  watering  should 
only  be  done  on  dry  and  sunny  days  that  the 
moisture  may  be  absorbed,  but  water  may  be 
freely  sprinkled  between  the  pots   and  on  the 


"  Even  well-established  Orchids  in  full  vigour 
and  growth  need  but  moderate  supplies  of  water, 
sufficient  to  moisten  but  not  to  saturate  the 
mould ;  and  if  by  accident  it  is  saturated,  th& 
plant  should  be  raised  from  the  pot  and  left  in 
the  air  for  some  hours  to  regain  its  normal  state  i 
moist  but  not  saturated.  In  every  case  Orchids 
grown  in  leaf-mould  must  never  be  watered  as 
are  those  in  sphagnum,  or  disaster  will  ensue." 

L,ELiA  X  Psyche. 

Under  this  name  Messrs,  Charlesworth  A  Co. 

exhibited  at  the  York    Gala    a    pretty   hybrid 

raised  between   L,   tenebrosa  and  L.    <  Latona 

(purpurata    x    oinnabarina).      An   inflorescence 


Fig.  14. — odontoglossum  ceispu.m  "  boltoni.'' 

Colour  white,  flushed  with  rose,  aud  heavily  blotched  with  purple. 


out  of  an  importation  made  by  Mr.  William 
Bolton,  of  'Warrington.  The  variety,  on  account 
of  the  rich  dark  purple  markings  of  the  flower, 
attracted  experts  very  much,  and  when  the  plant 
has  become  stronger  the  variety  wUl  be  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class.  J.  O'B. 

Cultivation  of  Okchids  in  Leaf-mould, 
An  important  feature  of  the  Horticultural 
Congress,  organised  by  the  Societo  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  (Paris)  last  May,  was  a  com- 
munication from  M.  L,  Duval  concerning  the 
practical  use  of  leaf  -  mould  in  cultivating 
Orchids  of  all  genera.  The  Kevue  HoriicoU  for 
July  1  gives  us  the  following  details  on  this 
subiect : — 

"In  cultivating  Orchids  in  leaf-mould  success 
depends  entirely  upon  skilful  watering.  The 
more  nutritive,  the  denser,  and  the  less  permeable 
medium  requires  extra  moisture.  Thus  a  newly- 
imported  plant  should  have  the  soil  dry,  and  only 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bulbs  should  be 
moistened,  'Water  is  thus  supplied  gradually, 
and  soaks  in  more  and  more  deeply  in  propoition 
as  new  roots  grow  out  into  the  leaf-mould,  so  that 
moisture  and  the  roots  spread  simultaneously 
through  the  soil.  The  progress  of  the  roots 
should  be  noticed,  as  this  guides  the  watering 
necessary  after  occasional  repotting. 


taken  from  a  plant  of  the  same  hybrid,  obtained 
by  Eustace  F,  Clark,  Esq,,  Chamonix,  Teign- 
mouth,  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  represents  ifc 
as  a  fairly  showy  hybrid  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  reddish-oohre  colour,  the  labellum 
being  purple  with  dark  purple  veining,  the  sides 
of  the  tube  white.  The  colour  is  nearest  to  L.  x 
Latona,  but  the  flowers  are  larger. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO  SYON  HOUSE  PROLIFIC, 
"  Not  half  as  much  '  boomed '  as  its  merits 
deserve,"  was  the  remark  of  Mr.  May  recently 
when  I  visited  the  gardens  at  Northaw  House. 
The  batch  observed  growing  at  Northaw  is  a. 
very  even  lot.  The  haulm  is  sturdy  and  robust. 
Mr.  May  finds  this  variety  practically  free  from 
disease.  Northern  Star,  Discovery,  Eldorado, 
Evergood,  &c.,  are  this  season  being  given  a 
trial  by  the  side  of  Sjon  House  Prolific.  The 
vegetable  garden  at  Northaw,  though  not  exten- 
sive, is  nevertheless  exceptionally  well  cultivated. 
H.  Markham. 

Sutton's  Snowball  Turnip. 
I    cannot    speak  too  highly  of    this   Turnipw 
The  roots  are  perfect  in  form  and  pure  white  id 
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colour.  The  rind  is  quite  tender  it  the  roots  are 
pulled  and  cooked  at  the  proper  time,  and  their 
flavour  is  excellent.  Seeds  should  be  sown  at 
intervals  of  about  three  weeks,  and  the  plants 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  fast. 

Veitch's  Early-fokcino  Cauliflower. 
This  variety  is  unsurpassed  for  evenness  in 
size,  compact  pure  white  heads,  and  fine  flavour. 
It  is  a  first-rate  variety  for  the  table  during  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  in  June  and  July.  The 
seeds  should  be  Eown  early  in  January  in  boxes  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlings  shojJd  be  potted  off 
into  3-inch  pots  and  grown  on  in  gentle  heat  until 


Fig.  15.— lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus. 


the  end  of  February,  gradually  hardening  them 
for  planting-out  in  well-prepared  and  sheltered 
quarters  of  the  garden  at  about  the  second  week 
in  March.  The  heads  will  then  be  fit  to  cut  at 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  the  supply  will  con- 
tinue until  July,  when  the  variety  Walcheren  is 
ready  for  use.  C  J.  Ellis,  Warren  House  Gardens. 


CUPINUS  POLYPHYLLUS  ROSEUS. 

This  is  a  pleasing  variety  of  the  perennial 
Lupin.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  at  the  Temple 
Show,  when  the  Floral  Committee  recommended 
it  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  flowers  are  rosy-pink 
coloured,  with  the  lower  half  of  each  flower  of 
slightly  paler  hue.  This  variety  should  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  for  cultivation  in  the 
herbaceous  border. 


THE   ROCK  GARDEN. 

SAXIFKA.GA  McNABIAKA. 
Although  by  no  means  rare,  this  plant  is 
worthy  of  more  extensive  culture,  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  in  every  collection  of  hardy 
plants.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  by  its  pro- 
fuse blooming  well  repays  any  care  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  succeeds  admirably  when  planted  on 
the  higher  situations  of  the  rockery  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  good  loam  mixed  with  a  little  sand 
and  leaf -mould.  It  is  also  a  good  plant  for  the 
front  row  of  the  herbaceous  border ;  it  must  be 
grown  in  a  situation  where  it  obtains  plenty  of 
sunlight.  It  can  be  easily  increased  by  division, 
either  in  the  early  spring  or  after  it  has  done 
flowering.  J.  Kelley. 

Saxifkaga  Kolenatiana. 
This  distinct  and  pleasing  species  is  of  easy 
cultivation.  The  rosettes  of  leaves  bear  some 
affinity  to  those  of  S.  aizoon  in  point  of  size  and 
form,  but  are  greener,  and  have  decidedly  less  of 
the  incrusted  character  which  marks  the  latter 
species  and  all  its  forms.  The  pale-green  leaves 
of  the  above  are  oblong-obtuse,  pitted  with  a  few 
white  spots  at  the  margin.  The  rosettes  are  gene- 
rally more  cupped  than  in  S.  aizoon  ;  the  growth 
clustered  and  less  spreading.  The  flowers  are  so 
copiously  spotted  with  bright  pink  that  under 
artificial  light  they  appear  quite  of  a  self-rose  or 
pink  shade.  But  the  groundwork  of  the  petals  is 
actually  white,  although  copiously  spotted  with 
pi'k.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. 
While  a  plant  succeeds  admirably  in  a  soU  largely 
composed  of  chalk,  with  nuggets  of  the  chalk 
about  its  roots,  another  plant  is  quite  as  vigorous 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  manure  such  as  one 
would  employ  for  Chrysanthemums,  except  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  grit. 

SaXIFEAOA   GEISEBACHIl. 

When,  in  the  early  days  of  1903,  this  distinct 
Macedonian  species  wa.s  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  and  obtained  the  First-class  Certificate,  the 
plant.s  without  exception  gave  one  the  impression, 
so  far  as  the  barren  rosettes  of  leaves  were  con- 
cerned, of  a  rather  large  form  of  S.  calyciflora  (  = 
media).  At  the  present  time,  after  growing  for 
eighteen  months  in  this  part  of  Middlesex,  the 
plants  have  quite  an  altered  appearance,  some  of 
the  larger  rosettes  having  a  diameter  of  fully 
3  inches.  In  this  stage  any  grower  of  Alpines 
may  be  excused  for  mistaking  the  plant  for 
S.  longifolia,  a  seedling  half-grown.  I  need 
hardly  say  the  plant  is  more  striking  than 
formerly,  and  one  naturally  looks  forward  to  a 
flowering  as  much  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
plant  now  is.  Few  novelties  in  this  large  in- 
teresting genus  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  this  very  early-flowering  species.  The  plant 
is  one  of  the  most  easy  to  grow,  and  as  it  makes 
abundant  roots  will  repay  for  liberal  treatment, 
including  ample  summer  waterings.  E,  Jenkins, 
Hampton. 


STRAWBERRY  MOULD. 

Strawberries  require  moderate  rain  when 
the  fruits  are  forming,  but  after  that,  much 
sun  and  drought  are  necessary.  A  disease  which 
one  very  often  observes,  in  particular  after  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  or  rain,  is  caused  by 
a  parasitic  fungus  called  Botrytis  cinerea,  Per- 
soon.  The  fungus  develops  whitish  or  bluish- 
green  velvety  patches  on  the  fruits,  and  often 
one  finds  two  or  more  berries  as  it  were  "  glued  " 
together  by  the  mould,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
The  disease  appears  .suddenly  and  spreads  rapidly, 
as  may  be  observed  on  freshly-picked  Straw- 
berries, when  kept  for  a  little  while.  Examined 
under  the  microscope  the  mould  is  seen  to  consist 
of  numerous  fine  threads  (mycelium),  which 
branch  frequently  and  become  entangled  with 


those  from  another  1  fruit,  and  thus  cause  the 
fruits  to  stick  together.  Many  of  the  branches 
bear  numerous  small  spores  (fig.  17),  which  are 
easily  broken  off  and  are  carried  about  in  the  air, 
reproducing  the  disease.  The  fungus  only 
attacks  fruits  that  have  been  injured  by  birds  or 
wasps.    When  picking  the  fruits,  care  must  be 
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Fly.  16.— STRAWBEHitv  Fia:iT  attacked  by  the  ■ 

FUNGUS  BOTRYTIS   CINEUEA. 


taken  not  to  handle  them  more  than  is  necessary. 
To  prevent  birds  getting  at  the  berries  the  fields 
should  be  netted,  as  is  done  in  most  gardens.  If, 
when  picking  the  fruits,  "mouldy"  ones  are  met 
with,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  field  and 
burnt,  to  kUl  the  spores.     No  artificial  methods  of 


Fig.  17.— THE  FUNGUS  BOTEYTIS  CINEBEA. 


prevention  can  be  employed.  The  commonly 
used  fungicides  are  [poisonous,  and  would  poison 
the  fruits  when  sprayed  with  them.  Strawberries 
are  provided  with  little  or  no  natural  protection, 
such  as, is  afforded  by  the  "bloom"  of  Plums, 
Pears,  or  Apples.  The  wax  layer  on  the  Straw- 
berry is  very  minute,  and  cannot  protect  the 
fruits  from  an  attack  of  the  fungus,  flans  Gussow, 
F.R.M.8. 
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FRENCH    BULBS. 

Of  all  varieties  of  French  bulbs.  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissus  are  most  important  from  the  trade 
point  of  view.  On  account  of  the  greater  value 
of  Hyacinths  and  of  their  more  expensive 
cultivation,  they  are  planted  in  the  best 
gardens,  whilst  the  Narcissus,  individually  of 
less  value,  are  grown  almost  everywhere.  Thus 
the  Hyacinths  take  the  "  gardens,"  and  the 
Narcissus  find  the  "campagnes";  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Two  months  ago  there 
was  promise  of  a  fine  crop,  but  the  rains  ceased, 
and  dry  and  sunny  weather  followed.  Where  the 
bulbs  -were  not  watered  the  crop  is  extremely 
bad.  The  growth  of  the  bulbs  having  died  down, 
the  harvest  has  begun,  and  at  some  places  the 
crop  of  Hyacinths  is  moderately  good,  so  that  the 
quantity  available  may  suffice  to   meet  the  de- 


CEANOTHUS  EIGIDUS. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  refer  in 
these  columns  to  the  interesting  garden  at  Sunny 
Hill,  Llandudno,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Broome.  At  fig.  18  is  shown  an  illustration  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  plant  of  Ceanothus  rigidus 
flowering  against  a  wall  in  these  gardens.  The 
shrub  is  12  feet  high  and  22  feet  wide,  and  in  May 
last,  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  the  plant 
was  literally  covered  with  its  bright  blue  flowers. 


THE    PINETUM   BEITANNICUM.* 

Considerable  doubt  attaching  to  the  exact 
dates  of  publication  of  the  several  parts  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  it  became  necessary  to  enquire  fully 
into  the  matter  for  the  purposes  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Libraries  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 


Fig.  18. — ceanothus  rigidus. 

Floweriug  iu  Mr.  Brooine'^  garden  at  Llaududuo  in  May. 


mand.  But  nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  to 
look  at  the  bulbs  of  the  Narcissus.  Nearly  a  year's 
work  is  almost  lost.  Bulbs  of  Narcissus  Paperwhite 
grandiflora  of  13  cm.  circumference  are  rare  and 
far  too  few  to  supply  the  quantity  ordered.  This 
year  the  bulbs  of  12  cm.  are  sure  to  be  supplied 
in  great  quantities,  and  many  nurserymen  will 
learn  that  these  bulbs  will  produce  sufficient 
flowers  for  the  market.  Narcissus  Trumpet 
major  is  also  scarce,  and  the  bulbs  are  smaller 
than  usual.  Many  growers  in  the  campagnes 
have  decided  not  to  lift  their  bulbs,  as  the 
number  saleable  is  fo  very  limited  that  the 
expenses  for  the  work  of  lifting  and  replant- 
i,»g  would  not  be  covered.  That  prices  will  be 
high  will  surprise  nobody,  but  it  will  not  wholly 
be  due  to  the  poor  crop.  It  will  be  partly  due  to 
the  influence  of  some  American  dealer.  The 
standard  of  high  prices  of  the  above-mentioned 
leading  sorts  of  French  bulbs  has  inspired  the 
growers  to  ask  higher  prices  for  the  other 
articles  too,  so  that  this  season  is  one  of  the 
worst  for  some  years.  T.  Beamer,  Jr.,  Ollioulcs, 
France. 


For  this  purpose  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  has 
presented  to  that  Institution  his  set  of  the 
wrappers  to  the  parts,  with  the  "  Directions  to 
Binder,"  aU  of  which  are  missing  in  bound  copies 
of  the  work.  These  gave  the  contents  of  the 
parts,  while  the  dates  of  issue  have  been  approxi- 
mately ascertained  by  noting  the  dates  of  receipt 
stamped  on  the  several  portions  of  text  and  on 
the  plates  of  the  copy  in  the  Printed  Books 
Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  work  is  sometimes  known  as  Lawson's 
Pinetum  Britannicum,  and  was  so  styled  on  the 
plates  to  the  first  thirty-three  parts  which  were 
issued  from  the  private  press  of  Messrs.  P.  and  C. 
Liwson.  The  subsequent  parts  (3-4-52)  were 
published  by  E.  Eavenscroft  iu  London,  and  by 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  in  Edinburgh. 

The  text  was  compiled  by  E.  J.  Kavenscroftf 
(largely  from  material  collected  when  preparing 

*  The  PinetiLin  Britannicum  A  descriptive  account  0/ 
hardy  coniferous  trees  cultivated  in  Oreat  Britain.  :;  vols., 
fol.,  Edinburgh  and  London  [ISti.s— ]  IS84. 

t  EdwardJaraesRavenscroft  (If^li'-issto].  SeeQardeners' 
Chronwle,  Ser.  Iir.,  Vol.  VIII.;  p.  ijo.j :  dates  kindly  fur- 
nished by  a  relative. 


Lawson's  AbietinecB,  or  List  of  the  Plants  of  the 
Fir  tribe:),  the  botanical  descriptions  being  con- 
tributed by  J.  Lindley  (Pts.  3-3),  Andrew  Murray 
(Pts.  4-37),  and  Maxwell  T.  Masters  (Pts.  38-52),. 
Liai  or  PARTS,  WITH  THEIR  CONTENTS,  AND 
APPROXIMATE  DATES  OF  I3SUE. 

Date  of 
receipt  lit 
Part.  Contents.  theB.M. 

1  Picea,  nobilis,  with  2  pis a*  vli.  186?. 

2  Pious  Lambertiana,  with  J  p' ,,     „     <> 

•    Plcea  Cephalonlca    /„„,,.,„,  21    x.    6S 


with  2  pi. 
with  1  pi... 


PlDsapo 

4  Abies  Hookerlana   1 

,,      Pattonlana     t 
h    Picea  ApoUinis    /      ,,1.  „    , 
Pinus  Jeffrejil    !'  ""bapl. 
n    Cedras  Deodara  (pp.  1-K),  wilh  1  pi.  ... 
7        ,,  ,,    (pp.  a— IB',  with  1  p). 

5  ,              „     (pp.  17-22<,  with  1  pi.       ... 
v>    Pinus  tuberculata,  with  1  pi ,.     ,>     <• 

111    Cedrus  Deodara,  3  pis.  00I7       ...        1     .^  „■■    „. 


31  xii.  63 


30   ix.    t>4, 


8    V. 


S 


21   Xil.  6& 


7  ill.  6t> 


2    V.     6S 


11; 


Abies  Hookeriaaa,  Fl.  of  tree    ... 

U  PiDUS  SabiDiana,  with  1  pi. 

13  Abies  Albertiaoa,  nllb  1  p.'. 
!■:  Picea  bracteata,  wilh  1  pj. 

14  Abies  orientalis,  niih  I  pi. 
lo  Cupresaus  Lamsoniana,  witb  1  pi.  ...  ,,  ,<  .> 
IB  PiausCembra,  with  plateof  P.iteda  ...  30  vi.  Bi> 
17        ,,     Mandshurica,     with     plate    of 

Picea  bracteata     ,     „     ,, 

IK        „    Taeda,  withplatBof  P.  cembra  ...    24   xi.   Bt> 

ly         ,,    iasignis,  Willi  1  pi ,. 

2j  Cedrua  Atlauiica,  With  1  pi 9   iv.   67 

21  St'juola  WelliDgtonii  (pp.   l-»)  with 

1  Pl 

2J         „  „     (pp.  9— IB)  With  1  pl.       ...     20    vi.    6J 

2::        „  „     (pp.  17-24)  with  1  pl.     ...     „      „      „ 

21    Piaus  excelsa,  with  1  p' 

3.5    Cupresaus  torulosa,  wiili  1  pl 2  xii.  67 

2B    Abies  excelsa  (pp.  i  —  'r')  witti  1  pl ,     ,,     ,, 

27        „  „    (pp.  ?-18)         (^ 

„     Carpatica,  1  pl.  only t 

2,'i       ,:    medloxiiiia        (^ 

Plnus  Pinaster  (pp.  1  -  ?)  and  pl.  \ 

3il  „      .,      (pp.  =-12)        i 

,,    insignia,  1  pl.  ot  irce  only  ...         ( 

30       „    moiioptiylia,  with  i  pl 

-il     Cupressus  Nuikaenslp,  with  1  pl.        ...    ;il    v.    69 

32    Abies  DouglaBi  (pp.  1-4),  1  pl.  (cones)    , 

:;i       „    „    (pp.  6—12),  1  pl.  (tree)     9    x.    73 

-1       „    ,,    (pp.  ]:i-30)  (^ 

Cedrus  Libani,  1  pl.  of  tree  only  (     "     "     " 

::.', _Taxodium  oislicbum  (pp.  1  — ?i  ...         (^ 
„    Montezumie,  1  pl.  only       ...         ) 
36       „    distlchuni  (pp.  V-10)  ...         . 

,,    Montfzumse      ;- 

Araucaria  i  lubricata  (pp.  1  -  ?)  ...  ' 
■■!7       „    ,,    (pp.  ?-12),  with  )  pl.  (tree)     ... 

:is    Pinus  alblcaulis       . 

,,    Balfouriana       f^ 

Cupressus ii]acrocarpa(Laiiibertlana)  i 

I  pl.oDly ^ 

:;n    PiDus  aristata ...        -\ 

,,    porphyrocarpa  , ( 

„    Liricio  (or  Araucaria  ( ,    ,       ,    I 
imbricata  (cones)  ]  t'^  P'-""''; 

40  Cedrus  Libani,  with  photo  from  D    ... 

41  „  „  „         „         B      ... 

43       ,,    ,,    with  1  pl.  (cones) 

4:;    PlDUS  BUDgeana        \ 

,,    inontlcola  (^ 

.,    Laricio  [or  Araucaria  ) ,    ,  „,,i_  ( 
imbricata  (cones)  I ) '  P'- "'"»,' 

14        ,,    Coulteri -> 

-    „    flexiHs      

Sequoia  sempersirens,  1  pl.  only  J 
1.^  Cedrus  Libaui,  with  photo  from  A.  ... 
4,i       ,,    „    with  map  of  Cedars        

47  ,,      ,,         

48  ,,    ,,    With  photo  from  C 


21    ii. 


10  xii.  84 


.10    Pinus  Laricio j 

Cupressus  macrocarpa,  1  pl.  only        \     "     "     " 

■M     Pinus  Ajacahuiie     "j 

Cupressus  macrocarpa      

Seeds  of  Coniferous  Trees '-    „     ,,     ,, 

Prices  of  Coniferous  Trees         ...        I 

Table  of  Contents     J 

,:,3    Title-pages  for  Vol.  I  ,  II ,  and  III.      (^ 

Preface.  Dedication,  and  Indexes  (  "  "  " 
Parts  48  to  52  were  issued  together  In  one  case  with 
the  "  Directions  to  Binder."  In  some  instances  It  has 
been  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  pages  of  text 
that  came  out  In  a  given  part,  wliile  the  two  plates, 
vili.  and  xv.,  wore  issued  in  Parts  39  and  43,  but  ia 
which  respectively  is  not  clear. 

Since  there  are  a  few  errors  in  the  "  Directions  to 
Binder"  as  to  the  parts  in  which  certain  plates  ap- 
peared, and  to  save  trouble  when  dealing  with  the 
complete  work  in  which  the  contents  of  these  parts 
are  all  re-arracged,  a  corrected  version  of  the  colla- 
tion, with  the  dales  of  receipt  in  the  Museum,  is  here 
sul'joiiied. 
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In  paging  the, work,  dvfring  its  publication  in  Parts,  the  description  of  each  Tree 
commenced  page  1 ;  bui  eacii  sheet  was  distinguished  by  a  Signature  No.  in  addition 
to  the  usual  aignaturel 

The  Trees  described  number  44,  and  the  sets  of  No.  Signatures  range  from  1  to  46, 

Teit. 
Cdpkessus      Law- 1. 
fiouiana       ...  \ 

Signature 
15 

VOL.  II.  (continue 
Consists  of 
2  Sheet 

i). 
To bepaged. 
191  to  194 

Publithed 
In  part. 

15 

Date  of 
receipt  in 
Brit.  Mus. 

7    iii.   66 

Including  the  three  m 

iscellaueous  subjects  at  end  of  Vol.  III. 

„    macrocarpa... 

43 

2     „ 

195  to  198 

;o 

10  xii.  84 

Hate  of 

„    Nutkaensls  ... 

28 

1     ,. 

199  &  200 

31 

31   V.    89 

VOL.  I. 

Publithed 

rtiript  in 

,,    torulosa 

23 

2      „ 

201  to  201 

25 

2    xil.    67 

Text. 

S!nnaiti,re. 

Consists  of 

To  be  paged 

inpait. 

Bnt.Mm. 

Taxodium      disii- 1 
chum           ...  S 

.■iO 

5      ,1 

205  to  214 

35&36 

ai    U.   77 

Title 

1  Sheet 

52 

10  iii.  84 

Dedication 

1      .. 

»»     11      »i 

„    MontezanLs... 

31 

1      „ 

215  <&  216 

.36 

21    ii.    71 

Preface        

1      ,. 

„ 

1,     II      II 

To  be 

Pablith-d 

List  of  Subscribers 

1      » 

51 

II     11      *i 

Platen. 

numbered. 

in  part. 

PiNUsalbioaulis  ... 

34 

2       ,> 

1  to    4 

38 

•  •          M            11 

Abies  Albertlana.. 

Tree 

Frontispiece 

PI.  XVI. 

12 

28  III.   85 

„    aristata 

% 

2       „ 

:>  to   t* 

.39 

*,          l»           f» 

„    Doug:asii     ... 

,, 

To  face  p 

115 

Pi.  XTll. 

J3 

9    X.    73 

,,    Ayacahuite  ... 

40 

1       „ 

9   &   10 

50 

II          ,1            II 

,,       „       

Cones 

„ 

116 

Pl.XTiil. 

32 

31    T.    69 

,,    Balfouriana... 

36 

1       .. 

11   &  12 

3« 

••          1,            II 

,,    excelsa 

„ 

,, 

135 

PI.  xix. 

26 

2  xil.   «7 

„    Buogeana     ... 

37 

2      .. 

13  to  IB 

43 

..          1. 

,,    Carpatica    ... 

It  ■ 

II 

137 

PI.  XX. 

27 

2    T.     68 

,,    Cembra 

IB 

3      „ 

17  to  22 

16 

;-o  vi.    66 

,,    Hookeriana... 

Tree 

163 

Pi.  xxi. 

10 

28  Tii.    65 

„    Coulteri 

38 

2      „ 

23  to  i« 

44 

10  Xil.   84 

„        „    and  Pat  1 
toniana...  f 

Cones 

156 

PI.  xxii. 

4 

31  Xii.   63 

,,    exce)3» 

•2i 

3      .. 

27  to  :w 

•ii 

20     vi.   67 

** 

,,    flexilis 

39 

2      ,. 

:«  to  3* 

44 

10  Xll.  81 

,,    orientalis     ... 

,, 

,, 

161 

PI.  xxilt. 

11 

7   iii.    66 

„    Insignis 

19 

4      ,, 

37  to  44 

19 

24    Xl.    66 

PicEA  ApoUinis  ... 

,, 

„ 

167 

PI.  xxiv. 

5 

.30    ix.    ti. 

„    Jeffreyil 

8 

1             ,! 

45  &  4ti 

,-> 

:»   ix.  64 

„    bracteata     ... 

Tree 

„ 

171 

H.  XXV. 

13 

28  Xii.  65 

„    Lambertiana. 

3 

4       „ 

47  to  51 

2 

24   Vii.  63 

„       „       

Cone 

,, 

172 

PI.  XXTi. 

17 

EO    Ti.    66. 

„    Larlcio 

44 

3       ,, 

.56  to  60 

51 

10  xii.  84 

„    Ceplialonica . 

., 

„ 

175 

PI.  xxvii. 

3 

21     X.    63. 

„    Mandschurica 

17 

2       ., 

61  to  M 

17 

30    Ti.    66 

,,    nobilis 

Tree 

„ 

181 

PI  xiviii. 

1 

24  Tii.    63 

„    monophjlla... 

i7 

2       „ 

65  to  6b 

30 

16   ix.    68 

,,       ,,       

Cone 

„ 

H2 

PI.  xxix. 

' 

24  vii.   63 

„    monticola    ... 

41 

1       ,. 

69  &  70 

43 

10  Xil.  84 

„    Pinsapo 

„ 

„ 

189 

Pi.  XXX. 

3 

21    X.     6* 

„    Pinaster 

26 

B      1, 

71  to  82 

28  &.  19 

t    2     V.     68 
)  16   ix.  e8 

CCPHEsscs      Law-1 
soniana    ...  1 

Bracch 

II 

191 

PI.  XXX  i. 

15 

7    Ul.    66. 

„    porpbyroearpa 

4L> 

1       „ 

8.-!  &  84 

39 

10  xii.  84 

„    macrocarpa... 

„ 

195 

PI.  XXI ii. 

,50 

10  xii.  81 

„    Sabioiana     ... 

12 

'■i      „ 

85  to  S* 

11 

2S   Tii    65 

,,    Lambeniana. 

Tree 

„ 

19ii 

PI.  xixiii. 

38 

10  xii.  84 

„    TsBda 

)8 

2       ,. 

S9  to  92 

18 

21    II.    66 

„     Nutkaensis... 

,, 

„ 

199 

PI.  xxxiv. 

31 

31    T.    69 

„    tuberculafa... 

10 

3       ,, 

93  toss 

« 

8      T.      65 

„    torulosa 

i» 

II 

201 

PI.  XXXT. 

2.5 

2    Xil.    67 

Abaucaria   imbri-  (. 
ca.a t 

3-1 

n      ., 

9il  tOllO 
To  tie 

36  &  37 
Publhhfd 

21      ii.    77 

TAXOD1U.M   Monte- ). 
zumsQ        i 

•• 

VOL.  Ill 

215 

PI.  IXXTl. 

36 

21    ii.   7J 

Plata. 

Titiintii'rcd. 

in  part. 

Text. 

Signature. 

C07lrf.<(9 

of 

Tobepagtd. 

PiNcrs  insignis     ... 

Tree 

Ffontispieje 

PI.  i. 

19 

24    Xi.     66 

Title 

... 

1  Sheet 

52 

10  Xii.   84i 

„    Ayacahuite  ... 

Cone 

To  face  p.  v 

PI.  ii. 

.'lO 

10  xii.  81 

Cedbus  Atlantica 

21 

4       ,, 

217  to  224 

20 

9    It.     67 

„    Cembra 

„ 

17 

Pi.  lii. 

is 

21    xi.   M 

„    Ueodara 

i* 

11       1. 

225  to  24B 

6.  7   8 

(  30  ix.  6t 

)  1    8  V.  65 

„    excelsa 

^^ 

21 

PI.  iv. 

24 

■M    vl.    67 

( 

'40.  41,  42 

insigais 

Tree 

37 

PI.  V. 

19 

16    ix.    68 

„    Libani 

33 

26      ,, 

247  to  £98  \ 

45  46,  47 

/•lO  XU.  86 

(    9iv.  61: 
t  20  vi.  6?; 

„    Jeffreyil 

„    Lambertlana. 

Cone 

4.1 
47 

PI    Ti. 

PI.  Tii. 

2 

30    ix     61 
24   Tii.  63 

Sequoia    Welling- )_ 

tonia         \ 

Seed  ol  Conifers...  (. 

20 

12      „ 

•z\<9  to  322 

.    48  iS  49 
21,  12,23 

„    Larlcio 

,, 

„            .V> 

Pi.  »iil. 

43  or  .39 

10  xii.  81 

45 

2      „ 

S    323  &  324    J 

,,    Fremon'iana  ). 

„           ti.5 

Pj.  ix. 

30 

16    ix.    63 

Prices  of  Conittise  ) 
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52 

10  Xii.  31 
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" 

iLdex 

46 

2      ,, 
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71 
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11 
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" 
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16 
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93 
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9 

8      T.      65 

SEQUOIA    Welling- 1. 

Trunk  of  tree 

Frontispiece 

PI.  xxxvii. 

21 

9     iv.    67 

Ahadcahia  irabrieata 

Tree 

.,           99 

PI  xiv. 

.37 

21     il.     77 

CEDhi's  ttJantica. 

Cone 

To  face  p 

217 

PI.  xxxviit. 

20 

9     iT.     61 
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serrated  edge,  so  that  I 
"  Chestnnt-leaved  Oak.' 

have  usually  called  it  tlie       of  any  difference  in  the  wood 
'      The  branches,  in  the      but  that  he  knows  of    several 

two  Oaks, 
es   of  old 

V,of  I'n    oil 

PEDUNCULATE  AND  SESSILE  OAKS. 
Some  time  ago  [see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol. 
zxxiii.,  1903],  a  number  of  letters  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  Quercus  peduncu- 
lata  and  Q.  sessiliflora,  but  none  of  the  writers 
seems  to  know  anything  of  the  various  little 
differences  between  the  two.  Mr.  Simpson,  who 
writes  a  good  deal  on  matters  of  forestry,  says 
that  practically  there  is  no  difference  between 
them,  because  he  finds  in  Oak  woods  many  inter- 
mediate forms  between  them.  This  is  no  doubt 
quite  true,  because  the  nurserymen  raise  their 
seedlings  from  mixed  seed,  and  they  are  planted 
indiscriminately,  so  that  a  large  part  of  what  are 
grown  in  woods  are  practically  mongrels.  But 
the  true  species  are  very  different  in  various 
ways.  The  leaves  of  pedunculata  are  perfectly 
sessile,  oblong,  and  deeply  sinuous  ;  whilst  those 
of  sessiliflora  have  a  leaf-stalk  |  of  an  inch  longj 
and  are  the  shape   of  a  Chestnut  leaf,  with  a 


young  trees  especially,  grow  in  a  more  ascending 
manner  than  in  the  other  species,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  is  very  different,  each  having  a 
distinct  beauty  of  its  own.  There  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  sessiliflora  affects  poorer  and  drier 
soil  than  suits  pedunculata ;  it  certainly  is  com- 
moner in  mountainous  parts  of  the  North  of 
England  than  further  South.  Loudon  says  that 
pedunculata  never  grows  naturally  from  seed  on 
stony  or  poor  soil.  Then  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  old  Oak  roofs,  which  in  several 
instances  have  beon  supposed  to  be  Chestnut,  are 
really  the  wood  of  sessiliflora,  which  does  not  . 
show  what  timber  merchants  call  the  silver  grain 
so  much  as  the  common  Oak  does.  I  certainly 
have  seen  a  plank  from  a  very  old  Oak  roof  which 
seems  to  show  less  silver  grain  than  an  ordinary 
Oak  board.  On  this  subject  I  have  a  very  inte- 
resting letter  by  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill,  discussing 
the  question  of  the  timber  of  the  two  Oaks  and 
Chestnut,  in  which  he  says  that  he  does  not  know 


these  cases  they  were  really  of  Oak.  At  any 
rate,  the  lighter  green  and  the  very  different 
habit  of  the  Chestnut-leaved  Oak  make  it  desir- 
able, when  planting  for  ornament,  to  grow  the 
two  kinds  separately,  instead  of  growing  only  the 
.ordinary  mongrels  that  are  usually  planted.  M. 
Levavasseur,  of  Orleans,  advertises  seedlings  of 
true  pedunculata,  and  I  have  from  Messrs.  Little 
&  Ballantine,  of  Carlisle,  seedlings  said  to  be  of 
true  sessiliflora.  C.  W.  Strickland,  Hildenley, 
Malton.  

PLANT    PORTEAITS. 

L.klio-Cattley.s.  HiuiibUKYENSis,  Illustricrtc  Garten, 
Zciiuiuj.  June. 

BANK.SIA  IXTEGKIFOLIA,  Maiden  Forest  Flora  N.  & 
Wales,  t.  29. 

EufALTPTiTS  PANICULATA,  Maiden  FoTLst  Flora N.  S. 
Walls,  t.  30. 

Barklta  syRINGlFOLiA(Leguminos<e),  Maiden  Forest 
Flora  N.  H.  Wales,  t.  31. 
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BASING    PAKK,    HAMPSHIRE. 

[See  Supplementakt  Illustration.] 

This  is  the  seat  of  W.  H.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  and 
us  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Alton,  and  as 
many  from  Petersficld.  The  mansion  is  most 
pleasantly  placed  in  a  weU-wooded  park.  It  is 
of  Ionic  design,  and  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  owner  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  ele- 
vation is  about  700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Now 
'that  the  new  railway  is  open,  the  gardens  are 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  Privett  station — a 
-great  convenience. 

The  drives  are  well  planned,  and  extend  in  a 
winding  manner  through  the  park,  showing  the 
beautiful  undulations  of  the  ground  and  the 
timber  to  advantage.  The  carriage-drives  are 
planted  at  the  margins  with  Araucaria  imbri- 
•cata,  Deodara  Cedars,  and  other  ornamental 
•trees. 

The  grounds  are  rich  in  handsome  trees  and 
■Conifers.  Sequoia  gigantea  is  over  60  feet  high, 
■and  has  a  trunk  circumference  of  16  feet  at ;!  feet 
■from  the  ground.  It  is  magnificently  branched, 
dose  to  it  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Weeping 
Beech,  with  a  spread  of  branches  60  feet  in 
diameter,  the  bole  a  yard  through  at  the  base. 
The  branches,  sweeping  the  luxuriant  turf  right 
through  to  the  centre,  render  this  an  imposing 
specimen.  Cedrus  Libani  is  seen  in  the  Supple- 
.mentary  Illustration  to  this  issue.  An  Araucaria 
imbricata  on  the  south  side  of  the  lawn  is  50  feet 
iiigh,  with  a  stem  diameter  of  nearly  a  yard  2  feet 
from  the  base.  Abies  nobilis  is  a  fine  tree,  but  is 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  age.  Oupressus 
liawsoniana  is  not  less  than  tO  feet  in  height  and 
jnost  shapely.  Abies  Nordmanniana  is  of  fine 
proportions  and  about  50  feet  high.  Taxodium 
-distichum  is  noteworthy,  as  is  alsoa  very  fine  Weep- 
ing Ash  :  and  ^jculus  aurea,  3ii  feet  high  with  a 
shapely  head,  standing  on  the  lawn,  is  a  fine  object. 

On  each  side  of  a  terrace  walk  100  yards  long 
in  front  of  a  very  fine  orchard-house  are  some 
exceedingly  good  specimens  of  Portugal  Laurel 
and  Irish  Yew  planted  alternately. 

Flowering  shrubs  are  represented  by  huge 
■clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  Deutzia  crenata,  fl.-pl., 
Khus  Cotinus  (a  fine  bush).  Magnolias,  Spiiaa 
Reevesii  alba,  Persian  Lilacs,  &c. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

This  department  is  not  extensive  but  it  is 
interesting.  Many  plants  are  grown  in  huge 
masses  for  cutting ;  such  plants  as  Gladiolus 
ColviUei,  The  Bride,  were  grand.  The  plants 
were  flowering  for  the  third  year  in  a  bed 
dn  the  kitchen- garden,  giving  abundance  of  huge 
spikes  of  their  dainty  flowers.  Montbretias, 
Salpiglossis,  Clarkias,  Lupinus  atrosanguineus, 
.i^nemones.  Carnations,  East  Lothian  Stocks, 
Lobelia  cardinalis  Firefly — an  exceedingly  fine 
batch.  These  and  many  more  subjects  are  found 
extremely  useful  for  supplying  the  demands  of 
such  a  large  establishment. 

The  flower-garden  proper,  as  seen  in  the  Supple- 
jnentary  Illustration,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  beds 
around  a  central  basin,  in  which  Water-Lilies  are 
luxuriating.  The  beds  are  massed  with  the 
usual  summer  occupants,  such  as  tuberous  Bego- 
nias, Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Marguerites, 
&c.,  all  planted  with  a  view  to  giving  masses  of 
•colour,  backed  up  as  they  are  with  a  thick  back- 
ground of  Rhododendrons  as  seen  from  the 
mansion. 

Never  have  I  seen  Tropreolum  speciosum 
.growing  more  freely  or  flowering  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  this  particular  site,  planted  at 
the  foot  of  the  Etiododendrons,  and  entwining 
its  shoots  amongst  the  leaves  ;  the  cool  northern 
.aspect  seems  to  agree  with  its  reqmrements  to  the 
letter. 

A  capital  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  and  a  neat 


rookery,  upon  which  are  being  established  choice 
alpines,  occupy  the  western  end  of  the  lawn. 
Shortia  galacifolia,  Dianthus  alpinus,  Gaul- 
theria  triohophylla,  Gentiana  acaulis,  and 
.Arenaria  grandiflora  are  thriving  vigorously. 

On  the  western  corner  of  the  mansion,  just 
hidden  by  the  Cedar  in  the  illustration,  is  a 
magnificent  plant  of  the  variety  of  Golden 
Ivy  known  as  Mrs.  Pollock.  A  wall  facing 
south,  12  feet  high,  running  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, is  clothed  with  flowering  plants,  as 
Wistarias,  Magnolias,  Ceanothns  Veitchii, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Garrya  elliptica,  &o. 
Koses  are  grown  in  quantities ;  the  newer 
varieties  are  being  added  as  they  appear. 

Plant  Houses. 

These  are  numerous  and  well  adapted  for  their 
requirements.  The  conservatory  adjoining  the 
eastern  end  of  the  mansion  is  a  huge  structure, 
in  which  are  planted  grand  specimen  Tree-Ferns, 
Camellias,  &c.  The  roof  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  Tacsonia  van  Volxemii  in  rude 
health  and  floriferousness. 

A  compact  newly-built  span-roofed  house  for 
Carnations  contains  a  grand  batch  of  the  popular 
varieties  of  Malmaison  and  tree  types.  The 
stove  contains  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Crotons, 
Pancratiums,  Eucharis,  Orchids  in  variety  and 
quantity,  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  and  Brear- 
layana  are,  like  the  foregoing,  in  rude  health, 
showing  the  treatment  accorded  being  evidently 
of  the  right  kind. 

Fruit  Houses. 

These  comprise  six  vineries.  Melon,  Peach,  and 
Cucumber-houses,  besides  a  large  orchard-house 
100  yards  long,  in  which  Plums  are  largely  and 
most  satisfactorily  cultivated.  Especially  fine 
are  cordon  -  trained  trees  of  Gisborne's,  Pond's, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Other  varieties  growing  in 
various  forms  and  bearing  huge  crops  are  Purple 
Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Monarch,  Victoria, 
Wyedale  (an  exesllent  late  Plum),  and  Jefferson. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  include  such  sorts  as 
Stirling  Castle,  Early  Beatrice,  Rivers'  Early 
York,  and  Royal  George.  Cherries,  too,  are 
bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  handsome  fruit;  Elton 
and  Governor  Wood  are  conspicuous  for  fruit 
of  high  quality. 

The  vineries  contaia  heavy  crops  of  desirable 
table  fruit  rather  than  huge  bunches  for  show 
purposes.  The  varieties  Foster's  Seedling,  Lady 
Downes,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
were  carrying  fuU  crops  of  shapely  bunches. 
Melons  are  a  feature,  growing  in  shallow  boxes 
at  the  back  of  the  Pine-stove.  Such  varieties  as 
Ringleader,  Jubilee,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  are 
cropping  most  freely,  one  plant  in  a  10-inch  pot 
is  carrjing  a  second  crop  of  ripe,  handsome 
fruits,  quite  equal  to  those  usually  seen  as  the 
first  crop. 

The  Kitchen  Garden 
is  extensive.  Huge  quantities  of  everything 
that  such  a  garden  can  produce  are  needed 
to  meet  everyday  wants.  Peas  are  especially 
a  full  crop  of  handsome  pods.  Sutton's  Early 
Giant  Marrow  is  remarkable,  each  pod  carrying 
no  fewer  than  ten  or  eleven  Peas  of  high 
quality. 

Hardy  fruits,  including  Strawberries,  are 
largely  and  well  grown ;  all  the  leading 
varieties  are  introduced,  and  they  succeed 
well.  Gooseberries  trained  as  branched 
cordons  are  a  feature,  carrying  crops  of  hand- 
some fruits. 

Mr.  T.  Down,  the  gardener,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  manner  in  which  he  is  improving 
this  garden  in  all  departments,  renovating  the 
worn-out  trees  and  otherwise  making  additions 
where  beneficial,  at  the  wish  of  a  generous  and 
an  appreciative  employer.-  E.  M. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  "W".  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  BurfoiJ,  Dorkiug. 

Denirohiums. — Plants  of  Dendrobium  Phalae- 
uopsis  that  are  in  small  pots  or  shallow  Orchid- 
pans  are  now  making  roots  freely  and  strong, 
vigorous  growth.  Tuey  should  be  given  every 
encouragment  until  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are 
completed.  Elevate  the  plants  near  to  the  roof- 
gliss  in  the  warmest  house  or  plant-stove.  They 
delight  in  as  much  sun-heat  as  it  is  possible  to 
afford  them,  and  very  thin  shading  only  is 
necessary  even  during  the  hottest  day  in 
summer.  When  thoroughly  well  rooted  the 
plants  require  almost  unlimited  supplies  of 
water,  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture 
after  the  house  is  closed  and  the  shadings  are 
removed  for  the  day.  Dendrobium  Bensoniae 
and  its  variety  xanthinum  is  now  passing  out  of 
flower,  and  the  new  growths  have  already  made 
considerable  progress.  These  growths  commence 
to  push  out  numerous  new  roots  when  only  a  few 
inches  high,  so  that  if  the  plants  require  larger 
pots  or  fresh  compost  they  should  be  afforded  at 
once.  Put  the  plants  in  the  smallest  pots  or 
pans  that  they  can  be  got  into,  afford  plenty  of 
drainage  material,  and  only  a  very  thin  layer  of 
fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  moss  in  equal  propor- 
tions. This  Dendrobium  requires  an  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots  whUst  growing,  therefore 
by  placing  the  plants  in  small  receptacles  there 
is  less  fear  of  the  young  growths  damping-off 
than  when  larger  ones  are  used.  Let  the  plants 
be  placed  alongside  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  D.  Phala'nopsis.  All  of  the  racemose 
section  of  Dendrobium,  as  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  den- 
siflorum,  D.  suavissimum,  &c.,  and  the  taller- 
growiag  varieties  as  D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  mos- 
chatum,  D.  fimbriatum,  &c. ;  also  the  rare 
hybrids  D.  illustras,  D.  porphyrogastrum,  D. 
virginise,  D.  Dalhou-uobile,  D.  formoso- 
Lowii,  and  the  autumn -flowering  D.  for- 
mosum  may  now  be  safely  repotted  if  this 
is  necessary.  At  Burford  the  racemose  section 
grows  best  in  a  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya- 
housB,  while  the  other  varieties  mentioned 
delight  in  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  all 
through  the  growing  season.  D.  infundibulum 
and  its  variety  D.  Jamesianum  are  also  starting 
to  grow,  and  may  be  repotted  if  necessary.  Both 
plants  come  from  high  elevations,  and  should  be 
grown  in  a  cool,  moist,  shady  part  of  the  inter- 
mediate-house, affording  them  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  during  growth.  Some  growers  cultivate 
them  very  successfully  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  cool  Odontoglossums. 

The  Cool-house. — The  dwarf-growing  Promenea 
(Zygopetalum)  citrina  is  now  flowering  in  the  cool- 
houue  with  the  Masdevallias.  Two  or  three 
plants  well  furnished  with  their  pretty  yellow 
flowers  form  lovely  objects  when  suspended  low 
down  from  the  roof.  It  will  succeed  in  small, 
well-drained,  shallow  pans,  in  a  compost  of  peat, 
leaf-soil,  and  sphagnum-moss,  and  may  be  sus- 
pended with  the  small-growing  Masdevallias,  or 
where  such  i)lants  as  Odontoglossum  Kossii  and 
O.  Cervantesii  succeed.  The  same  cultural  re- 
marks apply  to  P.  stapelioides,  P.  RoUinsonii, 
P.  mioropterum,  and  such  species  as  Aerides 
japonicum,  Angraecum  falcatum,  Sarcoohilus 
Hartmannii,  S.  Pitzgeraldii,  and  the  rare 
Octadesmia  montana. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markuam,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Baniet. ' 
Apple-trees,  whether  trained  as  bushes  or  other- 
wise, growing  on  the  Paradise  stock  and  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  will  require  to  be  fed  at  the 
roots.  These  surface- rooters  should  be  afforded 
artifloial  manure  and  a  top-dressing  or  mulching 
with  well-rotted  manure  from  the  stock-yard.  Pre- 
vious to  applying  a  mulch  rake  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  soil  from  under  the  trees  to  form  a  basin  fully 
2  feet  from  the  stem.  Apply  the  artificial  manure, 
and  then  afford  a  good  soaking  with  water,  and 
cover  with  a  mulch  of  suitable  manure  to 
preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Afford  further 
waterings  when  necessary,  and  occasionally  apply 
liquid-manure  instead  of  clear  water.    The  fruits 
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should  be  thinned  out,  varjinpr  in  degree  according 
to  the  size  the  fruits  of  the  variety  attain  to,  and 
its  habit  of  growth. 

Treatment  of  Grafts. — Trees  that  were  grafted 
in  the  spring  will  now  require  to  have  the  fcions 
supported  with  small  sticks,  which  should 
be  first  tied  to  the  stock.  This  will  prevent  the 
scions  from  being  blown  off  or  broken  during 
stormy  weather.  Any  young  growths  that  are 
showing  about  the  heads  of  the  stocks  should  be 
cut  away,  so  that  all  the  strength  of  the  tree  may 
be  directed  towards  the  developm"nt  of  the  scion. 
Make  the  labels  secure,  and  let  the  names  of  the 
varieties  be  written  distinctly,  that  no  confusion 
may  arise  afterwards. 

Fiq  -  trees  on  walls. —  Before  these  become 
crowded  with  large  leaves  and  new  wood,  examine 
the  trees  and  remove  any  useless  shoots  that 
are  not  required  for  filling  up  wall  space  or 
for  fruiting  next  year.  Tie  shoots  of  medium 
strength  over  the  older  wood,  and  some  may 
be  trained  back  in  a  downward  direction  to 
furnish  the  walls  from  bottom  to  top  with  short- 
jointed  fruiting  wood,  that  will  mature  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  As  a  rule.  Fig  -  trees  grow 
strong  enough  to  be  fruitful,  but  if  the  roots  are 
in  a  very  restricted  space  supplies  of  water  and 
manure  should  be  afforded  them.  Trees  that 
have  been  planted  by  walls  in  favourable  locali- 
ties, and  have  been  allowed  to  make  unrestricted 
growth,  often  produce  very  heavy  crops  of 
excellent  fruits,  the  variety  Brown  Turkey  in 
particular. 

Fines. — Continue  to  see  that  the  leading  growths 
are  neatly  secured  to  the  trellises  as  often  as 
necessary.  These  young  shoots  grow  very  quickly 
at  this  season,  and  if  neglected  soon  become 
entangled  and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  separate. 
Stop  all  the  young  laterals  two  joints  above  the 
bunches  of  Grapes,  if  this  has  not  been  done 
already.  Should  the  berries  swell  satisfactorily 
and  appear  likely  to  make  moderately  good 
bunches,  thin  out  the  berries  somewhat,  removing 
the  smallest  with  a  pair  of  Grape-fcissors,  and 
taking  care  not  to  prick  the  skin  of  those  that 
are  left  for  ripening.  Should  mildew  appear 
dust  [the  leaves  with  flowers-of-sulphur,  and 
syringe  it  off  with  clean  tepid  water  after  the 
mildew  has  been  destroyed. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  "W'.Miijs,  Gardener  to  Sir  ^V.  D.  rK.\U.S0N,  Bart., 
Paddockburst,  Sussex. 
Carpet-bedding  Plants. — Alternantheras  have  not 
made  much  growth,  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  them  by  damping  them  overhead 
in  the  evenings,  and  by  keeping  the  surface- soil 
loose  by  stirring  it  with  the  point  of  a  small 
stick.  Mesembryantheums  will  require  to  be 
pinched  back,  or  they  will  soon  overrun  other 
plants.  All  "dot"  plants  that  are  plunged  in 
pots  will  require  water  very  frequently, for  in  the 
general  watering  afforded  the  beds  they  will  not 
receive  sufficient  to  soak  through  all  the  soil  in 
the  pots. 

Begonias. — In  view  of  the  present  hot  weather. 
Begonias  that  are  growing  in  the  sunshine  should 
be  afforded  a  mulch  with  some  manure  from  a 
spent  Mushroom-bed.  Hoe  the  ground  over  first, 
and  take  away  all  the  weeds.  Begonias  will 
require  to  be  watered,  or  the  best  results  will  not 
be  obtained. 

Seeds. — Place  a  few  Yew-boughs  over  the  beds  in 
which  seeds  were  sown  a  few  wefkp  ago,  to  protect 
them  from  hot  sunshine,  especially  if  the  seedlings 
are  not  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  boughs 
may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  left  them 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  seedlings  be  damped  over- 
head. Use  the  hoe  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can 
be  seen;  and  if  aphis  puts  in  its  appearance,  apply 
a  small  quantity  of  soot.  Prepare  some  good, 
moderately  rich  ground,  so  that  it  may  be  ready 
when  the  seedlings  need  to  be  transplanted.  A 
partially  shady  border  is  preferable,  but  not 
essential,  as  the  plants  will  be  better  able  to 
withstand  a  severe  winter  if  put  out  in  the  open. 
The  General  Worli  upon  the  flower-beds  and 
borders  for  some  weeks  to  come  will  include  close 
attention  to  watering  and  weeding,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  afford  stakes  to  those  plants  that  re- 
quire support.  The  work  of  watering  should  be 
done  in  the  evening  during  hot  weather;  Eegulate 


the  growths  of  plants  in  the  beds,  in  order  that 
each  plant  may  have  sufficient  room  to  develop. 
Calceolarias  do  not  like  dry  weather,  but  they 
should  not  be  watered  overhead,  as  this  would 
knock  the  flower-trusses  down.  The  plants  should 
be  afforded  a  mulch  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
prolong  the  flowering  season.  Other  flowering 
plants  should  be  potted-on,  in  preparation  for 
planting  in  the  place  of  the  Calceolarias  when 
these  have  flowered,  if  the  stock  of  the  Calceolarias 
can  be  spared. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  FVFE,  Garilenor  to  La.ly  AV.\NTAGE,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wautage. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Tne  old  proverb,  "  A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  may  be  very  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  early  autumn  planting  of 
Peaches  under  glass.  A  moderate  crop  of  fruits 
may  be  obtained  in  the  first  season  after  planting, 
provided  the  work  is  given  sufficient  fore- 
thought. A  selection  of  suitable  trees  for  the 
positions  it  is  intended  to  furnish  may  be  made 
now.  Preference  should  be  given  to  those  that 
have  clean,  clear  stems  free  from  knots.  In 
the  planting  of  houses  with  "  lean-to "  roofs 
having  a  moderate  extent  of  trellis,  and,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  a  brick  wall  of  considerable 
dimensions  separating  the  ground-level  from  the 
glass,  standard  or  half-standard  trees  are  pre- 
ferable. By  planting  such  trees  a  greater 
proportion  of  light  is  secured  under  them, 
and  the  sun's  rays  are  able  to  reach  the 
border.  In  the  case  of  span-roof  houses  run- 
ning north  and  south  this  is  of  less  import- 
ance, the  light  being  much  more  abundant. 
The  amount  of  trellis  space  generally  allowed 
Peach  -  trees  is  too  limited,  the  result  being 
that  the  knife  has  to  be  used  freely,  and 
gross,  unfruitful  wood  is  produced.  When 
the  trellis  space  is  very  limited,  the  rooting 
space  or  border  should  be  limited  also.  For 
example  :  after  ten  years,  a  trellis,  18  feet  by 
28  feet,  against  which  one  or  even  two  trees  may 
be  planted,  having  a  border  G  feet  wide  by  2  feet 
deep,  including  12  inches  of  drainage,  and  contain- 
ing fibrous  roots  and  being  under  perfect  control, 
will  be  found  sufficient.  But  at  the  time  of 
planting  such  trees  the  borders  need  only  bem.ade 
3  feet  wide,  thus  allowing  for  two  additions  of 
1 8  inches  each  to  be  made  during  the  first  ten  years. 
If  fibrous  loam  of  yellow  colour  can  be  procured, 
there  may  be  added  between  the  layers  of 
unbroken  turves  some  charcoal,  hal'-inch  bones, 
lime-rubble,  and  good  wood-ashes,  and  the  whole 
be  made  perfectly  firm.  Leave  the  border  open 
upon  both  sides,  whatever  the  form  or  position  of 
the  house  may  be,  so  that  a  free  circulation  of  air 
may  pass  through  and  under  the  border.  I 
prefer  a  level  border,  or  one  that  only  slightly 
slopes  towards  the  steme  of  the  trees.  Water 
can  then  be  more  conveniently  applied  than  if 
the  slope  were  reversed.  If  there  should  be  an 
opportunity,  such  a  border  may  be  made  during 
the  next  two  months. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Sirs.  Bckns,  North 

Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 
Campanula  persicifolia  and  C.  persicifolia  alha. — 
Campanula  pyramidalis  and  C  calycanthema  are 
very  commonly  grown  in  pots  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, but  those  who  have  not  grown  the  blue 
and  white  varieties  of  C.  persicifolia  in  pots 
should  try  them.  Being  quite  hardy,  the  plants 
can  be  wintered  in  any  rough  frame,  where  they 
will  make  steady  progress.  When  well  estab- 
lished in  their  flowering  pots,  they  may  be  intro- 
duced into  gentle  warmth  in  batches,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  excellent  plants  secured  for  decorative 
purposes  from  early  sprmg  until  June.  The 
flowers  are  also  very  useful  in  a  cut  state.  For 
either  purpose  this  species  is  much  less  stiff  in 
appearance  than  the  others.  Their  propagation 
and  culture  are  very  simple.  Side  growths  may 
be  taken  at  once  from  plants  which  are  to  be 
found  in  most  herbaceous  borders,  and 
inserted  singly  in  3  -  inch  pots.  Let  the 
cutting  pots  be  placed  in  a  shallow  frame, 
which  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded  during  sun- 
shine until  the  cuttings  have  taken  root.  When 
well  rooted  transfer  the  plants  to  G-inoh  pots.     A 


suitable  compost  may  consist  of  three  parts  loam, 
half-part  leaf-soil,  and  half-part  rotten  manure. 
After  the  first  year  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  take  the  cuttings  from  the  pot  plants 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  out  of  flower,  as  by 
this  system  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  i  heir 
final  pots  in  good  time. 

Camellias  which  are  in  need  of  re-potting  may 
be  taken  in  hand  immediately  the  new  growth  is 
completed,  and  before  the  flower-buds  become 
prominent.  Loam  and  hard  fibrous  peat  in  equal 
proportions,  together  with  some  sharp  silver  sand 
and  a  little  broken  charcoal,  form  a  suitable- 
compost  for  Camellias.  Loam  which  contains- 
very  little  lime  is  preferable,  and  where  the 
only  loam  obtainable  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  Rhododendrons  will  not  succeed  in  it, 
let  the  proportions  be  loam  one  part,  and  good 
hard  peat  three  parts.  Do  not  disturb  the  oldi 
ball  more  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  drainage 
material,  and  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  is  un-' 
occupied  with  roots.  Let  the  pots  be  well 
drained,  and  in  potting  ram  the  soil  evenly  until 
it  is  as  firm  as  that  of  the  old  "  ball."  Before- 
commencing  to  pot  the  plants  make  sure  that  the 
compost  and  the  roots  are  moist,  and  then  a, 
copious  syringing,  morning  and  evening,  will 
supply  all  the  water  that  will  be  necessary  for 
several  days.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  a- 
house  having  a  southern  aspect,  shade  will  be 
necessary  during  bright  sunshine. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  rKXTi.ANi),  ( ianUiu-r  to  0.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenhain. 
Turnips.  —  Sow  seeds  at  intervals  from  the 
present  until  the  second  week  in  August  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet  the  demand  there  will 
be  in  autumn  and  winter.  Although  a  crop  ot 
Turnips  may  be  expected  from  any  good  garden 
soil  containing  sufficient  lime,  a  portion  of  the 
ground  which  has  been  occupied  by  early 
Cabbages  or  Cauliflowers,  if  not  required  for 
other  crops,  can  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  to- 
best  advantage.  Afford  such  ground  a  thorough 
dressing  of  farmyard  -  manure  and  lime.  Dig 
deeply  and  bury  the  manure  well  below  the 
surface.  Before  sowing  the  seeds  and  previous  to 
rakingtheground, afford  another  dressingof  lime. 
If  this  be  done,  the  lirae  will  be  well  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil  during  the  procefs  of  raking. 
Draw  lines  for  the  seeds  at  about  14  inches- 
apart,  and  when  doing  so  stand  at  right  angle© 
with  the  hoe  and  bring  the  soil  to  the  one  side 
away  from  the  line,  instead  of  getting  partly  in 
front  of  the  hoe,  a  position  in  which  the  hoe  pulls 
the  soil  in  front,  instead  of  clearing  itself  every 
stroke.  The  manner  described  above  is  that  in 
which  the  work  should  be  performed,  but  it  i& 
too  seldom  practised.  Some  good  varieties  of 
Turnips  for  sowing  at  this  season  are  Americaa 
Stone  and  Chirk  Castle.  Chirk  Castle,  a  black- 
skinned  variety,  is  a  good  one  for  keeping  in 
winter.  Orange  Jelly  I  have  recommended  in 
previous  Calendars  as  an  excellent  variety  where 
yellow-coloured  Turnips  are  in  demand.  Early 
White  Milan  for  present  sowing  will  answer 
perfectly  as  regards  quality  if  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion are  suitable. 

Mushrooms. — Let  no  time  be  lost  in  commencing: 
to  gather  a  good  supply  of  horse-droppings  for  the 
making  of  beds  next  month.  Success  will  to  some 
extent  depend  on  having  the  manure  prepared) 
well  by  exposing  it  in  an  open  shed  for  a  consi 
derable  time  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  by 
frequently  turning  it  over,  the  details  of  which 
have  been  given  in  previous  Calendars.  Attend 
to  beds  in  bearing  and  keep  them  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible. Damp  the  floors,  walls,  and  coverings  with 
paraffin  and  water  in  equal  parts,  applied  through 
a  very  fine  "  rosed  "  can.  Keep  the  water  and 
paraffin  well  mixed  during  the  application  of 
the  liquid.  Dust  the  beds  slightly  with  salt  to- 
prevent  maggot,  which  is  the  common  pest  of 
summer  Mushrooms.  Should  the  beds  become 
dry,  water  them  with  liquid-manure  made  from, 
cow  dung,  adding  a  little  salt. 

Worh  in  General. — Now  that  the  weather  is 
hot  and  dry,  use  the  hoes  almost  constantly  untii 
all  weeds  are  cleared  away.  Afford  water  to  any 
crops  that  require  it,  and  especially  to  plants 
which  have  been  put  out  recently. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

epeclal  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T*e  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations^  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  hy 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible/or  any  opinions  expressed  hy  his  correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 

■^ATITRDAV      liiTV  M\i  Manchester  Rose  Show. 
feAlUKUAY,     JUL\  ib-j  yenuan  Gardeuers'  Club  meet. 

/■Roy.  Scot.  Arhoricultural  See. 
Dxh.  of  Forestry  at  Perth 
(4  days). 

National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Outiiitr. 

Saltaire  aud  Sliiplev  Rose  Show. 

.Tibslielt  Rose  Sliow. 


TUESDAY,       July  19.^ 


rNat.  Sweet   Pea   Soc.  Show  at 
■WFUNFSnAV  TiiiYSoJ     Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 
•WJiUJNtSLiAY.JULl  JO^  Hereford  and  West  of  England 

Rose  Show. 

'  Horticultural  and  Rose  Shows 
"ifax  aud  Salterliebble. 
I's  Hort.  Soc.  Leaming- 
ton. Show. 
I  Carnegie    Dnmferniliue    Tru>t 
V     Summer  Slmw  (2  days). 

r  Opening  of  the  New  Hall  of 
/TRiDAV  Juiu  •f'fJ  ^'^^  Royal  Horticultural 
/FRIDAY.     July  22-'        gociety    by    His    Majesty 

(        THE  KING  (at  noon). 


•THURSDAY,    July 


/  Horticulti 

1     at  Halili 

f),  7  St.  John's 


FRIDAY, 


1  Haudsworth  Hort.  Soc.  Exliili 
July  22-      (2  days). 

(  Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  lecture. 


SALE    FOR  THE   WEEK. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

1.50  Cypripediura  glaucophyllnm  (new),  new  Ciclo- 
gyne,  Phaius.  Vandas.  Dendrobiuiu  MeCartliia', 
Established  Orchids.  Palm  Seeds.  Retai-ded  Lilies. 
&c..  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30. 

iFor  further  particulars  see  our  Adverlisement  columns.) 


AVEEAGE  Tempedatitee  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-throe  Years  at  Chiswiek 
-<3'4'. 
Actual  Tempeeatuees  :— 

London.— Jm(j/  1,3  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  79°  ;  Miu.  .58'. 

Juiy  li.—Oarde?iers'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden  (10  a.m.)  :    Bar., 
30-2 ;  Temp.,  7.5°. 
Peovinces.— Juii/ 13  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  75°.  S.E.  Coast  of 
England  ;  Miu.  SS",  W.  Coast  of  Ireland. 


The  Royal 


Fortune  at  the  present  time 
Morticuiturai  ^^\°^^\  the  premier  Horti- 
Society.        cultural  .Society.   Long  may 

it  do  so !  May  it,  to  use  a 
gardening  phrase,  ripen  the  wood  and  enable 
4he  Society  to  build  up  a  reserve  for  the 
■future  !  The  first  and  foremost  consideration 
at  present  is  the  completion  of  the  Hall. 
Funds,  and  many  of  them,  arc  still  required 
if  the  Hall  is  to  be  opened  free  from  debt 
and  the  Council  is  to  be  relieved  from  anxiety 
as  to  the  future.  Would  that  more  of  the 
rellows  and  more  of  those  who  profit  by  the 
opportunities  which  the  Society  offers  them 
would  in  their  degree  follow  the  noble 
•example  of  Baron  Sir  Henhy  SciiiiOEDEi; ! 
We  all  know  that  but  for  his  generosity  and 
energy  the  Hall  scheme  would  not  have 
■been  floated  at  all ;  and  now  we  have  the 
special  gratification  of  announcing  that  the 
Baron  has  taken  upon  himself  the  cost  not 
only  of  removal  of  the  books  and  por- 
traits belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lind- 
■ley  Library,  but  also  of  providing  new  eases 
and  the  entire  furniture  for  the  new  library. 
The  sum  of  £-1,000  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  only  be  adequate  for  the  fitting  of  the 
■library,  but  leave  a  balance  to  be  added  to 
the  very  scanty,  almost  infinitesimal,  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  library. 

The  Show  at  Holland  House  was  held 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to 
weather,  and  the  gay  scene  in  the  meadow 


contrasted  well  with  the  serene  beauty  of 
the  Elizabethan  mansion — in  London,  it  is 
true,  but  not  of  it.  Among  those  to  whom 
the  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  at  the  luncheon,  surely  there  was 
none  to  whom  a  greater  measure  of  gratitude 
is  due  than  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
ILCHE.STER.  Flower  -  shows  are  common 
enough  nowadays,  but  a  flower-show  in 
such  surroundings  is  assuredly  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  was  one  of  the  early  arrivals,  and 
expressed  herself  well  pleased  with  the 
exhibition. 

The  Show  on  the  whole  was  up  to  the 
average,  though  not  so  rich  as  that  at  the 
Temple  some  weeks  previouslj',  and  the 
Roses,  owing  to  the  advanced  season,  did  not 
reach  the  standard  attained  by  the  National 
Rose  Show  last  week.  Messrs.  Patl  &  Sox, 
of  Cheshunt,  deservedly  won  the  Sherwood 
Cup  for  the  best  arrangement  of  Roses. 

It  is  curious  that,  as  at  the  Temple  Show, 
the  most  novel  exhibit  was  contributed 
by  a  foreigner.  This  time  it  was  Messrs. 
\^'AVEREN  ifc  Kruuff,  of  Sasseuheim,  near 
Haarlem,  who  attracted  universal  attention 
by  their  fine  group  of  hybrid  Astilbes,  in 
which  the  usual  white  feathery  inflorescence 
of  some  plants  was  mixed  with  various 
shades  of  rose  and  pink  in  others.  This 
group  and  the  noble  specimen  of  Furcrsea, 
brought  from  the  Scilly  Isles  by  Mr.  Dorriex- 
Smith  (fig.  I'O),  constituted  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  Exhibition,  for  full 
details  of  which  we  refer  to  another  column. 

At  the  luncheon  Sir  Tkevor  Lawrence 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  cen- 
tenary year  of  the  Society,  and  to  the 
remarkable  incidents  connected  with  it, 
such  as  ihe  completion  of  the  Hall  and 
its  approaching  opening  by  the  Kixo,  and 
the  splendid  gilt  of  the  garden  at  Wisley  by 
Sir  T110MA.S  Hanbury.  Nearly  a  thousand 
new  Fellows  had  joined  the  Society  in 
the  present  year,  so  that  the  number  now 
on  the  books  was  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  one. 

Sir  Trevor  took  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  several  Committees  for 
their  disinterested  labours,  and  of  recog- 
nising the  services  of  the  judges.  Mr. 
Geoece  Pauj,  responded  for  the  Com- 
mittees, and  while  so  doing  called  atten- 
tion to  the  presence  of  Sir  Daniel  Morhi.-;, 
a  former  Treasurer  of  the  Society  and 
Assistant  Director  of  Kew,  now  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  Mr.  Paul  spoke 
appropriately  of  the  harmony  and  accord 
existing  between  the  Council  and  the 
Committees. 

Mr.  McIndoe  returned  thanks  for  the 
judges;  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  to  the  President  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Ker.  So  pleasantly  passed  off  the 
little  function,  when  Council,  ("ommittees, 
and  judges  meet  ("  'tis  only  once  a  year") 
to  reciprocate  good  feeling  and  incite  the 
Fellows  to  further  exertions. 

The  next  ceremonial  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  Hall  on  Friday,  July  22,  by  his 
Majesty  the  King.  The  proceedings  will,  it 
is  believed,  be  of  a  purely  formal  character, 
no  exhibition  as  such  will  be  attempted. 
Large  as  the  Hall  is,  it  would  not  be 
ade(iuate  to  admit  all  the  Fellows,  or  even  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  and  hence  it  has 


been  found  requisite  to  limit  the  number  of 
those  present  to  those  who  have  special 
invitations  from  the  Council,  or  who  pur- 
chase tickets.  If  there  were  an  exhibition, 
the  Fellows  would  be  enabled  to  exercise 
their  right,  not  only  of  personal  admission, 
but  of  introducing  a  number  of  friends,  so 
that  some  limitation  became  necessary,  and 
this,  as  was  pointed  out  in  sundry  announce- 
ments at  Holland  House,  could  only  be 
effected  by  avoiding  a  public  exhibition. 


Lord  Onslow  at  Swanley  Horticultural 
College — On  Monday,  July  11,  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  took  place  at  Swanley 
Horticultural  College.  Sir  John  Cockbukn 
opened  the  proceedings.  He  said  that  in  these 
days,  when  new  avenues  of  activity  for  women 
were  continually  being  opened  up,  he  thought 
that  there  was  a  special  corner  for  them  in  the 
shape  of  horticulture.  He  believed  that  the  work 
done  at  Swanley  had  a  bearing  on  the  national 
prosperity,  for  every  day  our  agricultural  work 
was  becoming  more  horticultural;  cultivation 
grows  continually  more  intense,  and  women  can 
weU  turn  their  attention  to  what  in  France  is 
known  as  "  Petite  culture."  Sir  John  Cockbukn 
had  also  a  word  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Colonial 
Section  of  the  College,  and  he  concluded  his 
remarks  by  alluding  to  the  great  success  obtained 
by  the  students  of  the  College  at  the  recent 
examination  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Earl  of  Onslow,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  then  presented  the 
prizes,  this  being  the  second  occasion  within  the 
last  few  weeks  in  which  he  has  officially  recog- 
nised the  teaching  of  horticulture.  After  touch- 
ing upon  the  advantages  of  teaching  women 
how  to  grow  garden-produce,  how  to  rear  poultry 
and  tend  bees.  Lord  Onslow  pointed  out  how 
useful  such  a  College  as  Swanley  might  he  made 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Nature-study, 
Sir  Henet  McCallum,  the  Governor  of  Natal, 
gave  a  brief  but  extremely  interesting  account  of 
ihe  work  going  on  in  his  colony.  He  described 
the  "  Cash  on  Delivery  System,"  by  which  the 
railways  collected  produce  from  the  grower, 
delivered  it  direct  to  the  consumer,  collected  the 
money,  and  paid  it  over  less  5  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble.  He  urged  intending  workers  in  Natal, 
and  particularly  girls,  not  to  trust  to  Kaffir  labour, 
hut  to  learn  to  do  everything  for  themselves. 
He  finally  spoke  of  the  College  for  Horticulture 
which  has  been  established  in  Natal,  and  when 
replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  suggested  that 
families  rather  than  individuals  should  at  first 
settle  at  Natal,  promising  that  if  a  settlement 
could  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  at 
Swanley  it  should  bear  this  name. 

National  Rose  Society. — It  may  interest 
our  Kose  -  loving  readers  to  know  that  the 
receipts  in  gate-money  at  the  National  Kose 
Society's  recent  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
and  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  exceeded  those 
from  the  same  sources  last  year  by  nearly  JEIOO ; 
while,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  Show's 
being  held  in  such  a  central  position  in  London, 
100  new  members  have  during  the  last  two 
months  joined  the  Society,  bringing  up  the  total 
ntunber  of  members  to  over  1,100. 

SOClfeT^     FRAN5AI8E     d'Horticulture.  — 

The  Society  will  on  July  28  visit  East  Burnham 
Park,  near  Slough,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Harey  J.  Veitch,  who  wUl  also  accompany  the 
party  to  Dropmore.  The  train  leaves  Paddington 
at  2.30  P.M.  Those  coming  from  other  starting 
points  are  requested  to  be  at  Slough  Station  at 
3.15  P.M.,  when  brakes,  kindly  ordered  by  Mr. 
Veitch,  will  be  in  readiness.  Mr.  G.  Schneider, 
of  17,  Ifield  Eoad,  Fulham  Eoad,  is  the  President. 
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Hybrid  Clematis. — A  few  weeks  since  we 
Ihad  occasion  to  figure  a  hybrid  raised  at  Mantua 
by  Professor  Francesco  Marchi  between  C.  coo- 
cinea  and  C.  lanuginosa.  In  the  current  number 
■of  the  Revue  Rorticole  we  find  a  coloured  illus- 
tration and  description  of  three  varieties  which 
originated  from  crossing  C.  coccinea  (perennial) 
with  one  or  other  of  the  large- flowered  Jackmanni 
section.  The  three  varieties  figured  are  Madame 
Kaymond  Guillot,  purple ;  Madame  Moret,  red; 
and  Madame  Lerochet,  rosy-lilac.  A  full  descrip- 
tion is  given  by  M.  F.  Moeel.  The  form  of  the 
flower  in  aU  cases  is  spreading,  not  vase-shaped, 
a.s  in  coccinea. 

Coloured  Cucumber.  —  Messrs.  Mack  & 
MiLN,  nurserymen,  Darlingtun,  have  forwarded 
■to  us  an  interesting  colour  sport  in  a  Cucumber. 
The  fruit  ie  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  seeding  stage 
■of  a  Cucumb<?r.  Indeed,  we  imagined  this  to  be 
■a  ripened  fruit,  but  were  assured  it  was  not  so, 
-and  that  the  fruits  commence  to  colour  when  but 
a,  few  inches  in  length,  becoming  darker  as  they 
develop.  The  variety  is  Eochford's  Market. 
'Coloured  Cucumbers  may  be  a  novelty,  but  we 
prefer  them  as  green  as  possible. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Forbes. —Our  correspondent  Mr. 
A.  C.  Forbes  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Forestry  by  the  Council  of  the  Durham  College 
■of  Sciencs,  Newcastle.  He  has  had  a  practical 
training  in  the  Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle, 
■and  in  the  woods  at  CuUen  House,  Banffshire. 
He  attended  Dr.  Somerville's  class  in  Forestry 
■and  other  classes  in  kindred  subjects  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  obtained  medals  in  Forestry 
and  Agricultural  Botany.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Prussian  Forest  Academy  at  Ebers- 
walde,  and  in  1S92  was  appointed  forester  on  the 
iMarquess  of  Lansdowne's  estate  in  Wiltshire. 
In  1902  he  became  forester  to  the  Marquess  of 
iBath,  on  whose  estates  he  had  charge  of  -t.Ono 
acres  of  woodland.  He  holds  the  diploma  in 
Agriculture  and  the  first-class  certificate  in 
Forestry  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
■of  Scotland,  and  has  obtained  two  important  first 
j>rizes  for  essays  on  Forestry  subjects. 

The  late  M.  Micheli.— This  gentleman 
was  an  expert  cultivator  as  well  as  an  eminent 
botanist.  His  herbarium  has  been  presented  by 
his  widow  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  already  extra- 
ordinarily rich  in  botanical  collections. 

Iris  K>empferi. — We  have  received  some  fine 
blooms  of  this  charming  Japanese  Iris  from 
Messrs.  V.  N.  Gauntlett  &  Co  ,  Redruth.  The 
flowers  were  of  large  size  and  in  many  beautiful 
■colours,  the  veinings  and  markings  on  some  of 
the  varieties  being  highly  pleasing.  Judging 
from  the  quality  of  those  received,  this  firm 
are  evidently  very  successful  as  growers  of  these 
handsome  flowers. 

STOCK-TAKING:  JUNE. —The  value  of 
our  imi)orts  is  ^643,196,784,  as  against  some 
£41,295,550 for  June,  1903, or  a  gainof  ;ei,901,234. 
The  following  is  our  usual  condensed  summary  of 
imports  : — 


17s.  Id.  ( —  Is.  5(J.) — minus  on  all  prices.  As  to 
fruit  imports,  the  following  in  an  interesting 
tabular  resume : — 


IMPOKTS. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Articles     of     food 
and   driuk— duty 
free 

I0,204,04.T 

£ 

9,R47,94ti 

£ 

— 3.Ttj.097 

iVrticles     of     food 
»t  driuk— dutiable 

7,84.5,909 

8,727,040 

•fSSl.l.'il 

AU  other  Imports... 

23,245,598 

24,621,798 

+  I.376,2til) 

IMPOETS. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw — 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

41,125 

125,435 

-(-84,310 

Apricots  and  Peaclics 

1.471 

1,786 

+ilb 

Bananas  ...    buuclics 

343,3.34 

427,398 

-f  85, 061 

Cherries          

51,790 

139,787 

-1-87,997 

Currants          

.5,465 

18,.538 

-f  13,07.3 

Gooseberries 

14,862 

21,666 

4-6,804 

Grapes 

1,406 

1,083 

—323 

Lemons 

1,3.5,874 

90,513 

—45,361 

Nuts — Almonds 

3,2.50 

.5,908 

-1-2.6.58 

Others  used  as  fruit 

57,8.36 

26,6,35 

—31,201 

Oranges 

308,276 

375,490 

-(■67,214 

Pears      

606 

784 

-1-178 

Plums    

619 

352 

—167 

Strawberries 

25,69,5 

27,773 

■f2,07« 

Unenumerated 

10,4.50 

15,984 

-f5,5»4 

Vegetables.  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

351,938 

347,746 

—4,192 

Potatos cwt. 

1.510,589 

2,096,411 

-f  587,822 

Tomatos          ...      ,, 

146.895 

153,813 

-f6,91« 

Vegetables,    raw.    un- 
enumerated   ...value 

£39,645 

£49,446 

-h£9,801 

The  imports  of  fresh  flowers  for  the  past  month 
figure  at  ^612,47.').  We  can  find  no  record  of 
exports  of  nurserymen's  products.  The  wood  and 
timber  imports  are  valued  at  .£2,798,213,  an 
increase  over  June,  1903,  of  £.39,911.  The  total 
of  the  imports  for  the  past  six  months  is 
^271,953,771,  against  je2t;0,529,889— a  gain  of  no 
less  than  £11,423,882.     As  to  the  value  of  the 

EXPOETS 

for  the  month  of  June,  the  figures  are 
£24,0(19,770 ;  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
£22,271,960— gain,  £1,797,8111.  The  final  figures 
give  the  results  of  six  months'  exports  as  follows  : 
£144,110,067,  as  compared  with  £142,522,625  for 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  year — a  gain 
of  £l,59i,042. 

Carnation  Show  at  Birmingham. —  The 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbas- 
ton,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  4  and  5, 
these  dates  having  been  fixed  after  the  provisional 
dates  July  2S  and  29  were  printed  in  the 
Gardeners'  C?irontc!e  -Almanack,  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  the  last-issued 
record  of  "  Corn  averages  "  gives  the  following 
result,  the  prices  being  per  quarter,  compared 
vfith  the  same  period  last  year  : — Wheat,  26s.  id. 
<—  Is.  5(J.,)  ;  Barley,  I8s.  8d.  (—  Is.  lid.)  ;  Oats, 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  bt/  his  Correspondents.) 

BEAUTIFUL  WILD  WALES. — The  Kiviera  of 
Wales  that  lies  between  Menai  Straits  and  the 
broad  and  sandy  estuary  of  the  Dee  is  at  all  times 
and  seasons  a  lovely  bit  of  country,  but  never 
more  so  than  in  the  flowery  glamour  of  mid- 
summer days.  Even  by  rail  it  is  charming, 
as  the  sunlight  plays  on  the  mountains  and 
glistens  on  the  sea ;  but  the  top  of  a  coach  is 
even  better,  and  apart  from  its  steepest  roads, 
the  bicyclist  and  the  pedestrian  may  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  its  upland  and  the  coast-scenery  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  with  much  pleasure.  Beau- 
tiful Wales  lies  between  the  velvety  moun- 
tains and  the  silvery  sea,  owing  its  popularity 
to  both  attractions — attractions  so  subtle  and 
variable  as  to  defy  the  pen  and  pencil  alike, 
strive  as  strenuously  as  one  may.  Just 
at  present  every  hedgerow  and  roadside,  not 
omitting  those  modern  reservations  for  our  native 
wildings,  the  railway  embankments,  are  really 
flowery  wild  gardens.  The  balmy  Alder  is  in 
full  flower  everywhere,  and  every  hedge  is 
wreathed  with  Honeysuckle  and  wild  Koses. 
Every  ruined  castle  is  a  study  in  wall-gardening, 
none  the  worse  for  being  natural.  Over  now,  of 
course,  is  the  Golden  Furze  or  Gorse  of  the  sunny 
banks  and  rooky  declivities.     Over,  also,  are  the 


Violets  and  the  pale  Primroses  of  spring,  but 
every  hedgebank  is  purple  with  Foxglove  spires, 
and  the  old  masonry  at  Conway  Castle  is  crim- 
soned over  with  Centranthus  or  Valerian,  and 
wild  Koses  on  a  carpet  of  Ivy-green.  In  the 
early  spring  the  walls  of  Conway  Castle  and  town 
alike  are  golden  with  Wallflowers,  but  at  present 
the  crimson  Valerian,  and  the  Pellitory,  and  the 
Koses  have  full  sway.  The  tenantry  of  this  old 
stronghold  to-day  are  the  starlings,  the  jackdaws, 
and  the  owls,  while  arch  and  tower,  keep 
and  dungeon  only  remain  as  "  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time."  Conway  and 
Carnarvon  Castles  were  built  by  the 
same  man,  Henry  Elreton,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Edward  I .  and  having  served 
their  purpose  more  or  less  effectively  in  the 
history  of  progress,  now  remain  as  mere  relics  of 
the  past.  The  roofless  banqueting-hall  echoes  no 
longer  to  the  sound  of  minstrelsy  or  of  revelry  by 
night,  while  guard-room  and  tower,  the  tiny 
little  chajiel  and  the  Queen's  chamber,  are  alike 
forsaken  and  forlorn.  All  is  empty  and  desolate, 
but  for  memories  and  traditions,  which  like  the 
wild  flowers  still  cling  to  the  silent  walls.  Wales 
on  the  mountains  or  by  the  sanded  shores  of  the 
sea  is  lovely  as  ever,  and  one  need  not  wonder  at 
George  Borrow  in  his  love  for  wild  Wales,  for  her 
rivers,  waterfalls,  and  glens,  for  her  piquant 
people,  and  for  their  gift  of  mysticism  and  of 
song.  F.  W.  B. 

OSMUNDA  REGALIS. — I  am  rather  puzzled  at 
the  description  given  of  "fine  specimens"  of 
Osmunda  regalis  in  your  recent  issue,  in  which 
the  fronds  are  described  as  from  2  to  3  feet  long. 
At  Kew,  in  the  rock  garden,  they  are  certainly 
double  this  length,  and  on  the  upper  Dart  I 
have  seen  the  Fern  so  large  as  to  resemble 
coppices  at  a  distance,  and  on  closer  inspection  I 
have  been  able  to  walk  under  the  fronds,  which 
reached  considerably  over  my  head.  It  is  re- 
corded as  reaching  12  feet  in  height,  and  I  con- 
sider this  as  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Fronds 
2  to  3  feet  are  therefore  comparatively  small,  and 
certainly  donotjustify  theterm  "  fine  specimens." 
The  size  of  the  crowns  described  is  certainly 
considerable,  but  at  the  Dart  station  I  have  in 
view,  the  entire  ground  consisted  of  huge  con- 
tinuous masses  of  caudex,  covered  with  those 
dense-growing  aerial  rootlets  peculiar  to  the 
species.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

ROSE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER  SPORTING. — Until 
this  season  we  have  never  found  this  Rose  give 
other  than  its  rich  crimson  clusters  of  blossom, 
but  recently  almost  the  first  to  open  were  some 
pink-coloured  sprays,  the  individual  flowers  of 
larger  size  than  the  type,  semi-double,  and  mote 
rettexed  than  imbricated.  This  occurred  on  two 
plants  growing  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other. 
Is  it  likely  to  be  a  reversion  to  some  parental  cha- 
racteristic ?  Such  sports,  however,  would  have  no 
commercial  value,  since  there  are  others  already 
named  of  this  colour,  and  obtained  from  seeds, 
still,  it  is  interesting,  because  Eoses,  unlike  Chrys- 
anthemums, are  not  usually  so  sportive  in  their 
floral  dress.  The  plants  under  notice  are  healthy 
and  flowering  vigorously,  so  that  the  change  of 
colour  is  not  due  to  debility  or  accident.  W.  S. 

APPLE  NEWTON  WONDER. — On  p.  395  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  18  there  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  Lowdham,  re- 
specting this  Apple.  He  stated  that  he  knows  of 
no  grower  in  either  King's  Newton  or  Melbourne 
who  has  planted  the  variety  extensively.  If  Mr. 
Pearson  cares  to  come  to  Melbourne  station,  I 
will  gladly  meet  him,  and  show  him  where  there 
are  2,000  trees  in  bearing,  and  upwards  of  2,000 
Crab  and  Paradise  stocks  ready  for  grafting.  He 
also  claims  to  be  the  distributor  of  this  variety. 
I  think  that  is  hardly  correct,  for  although 
Messrs.  Pearson  bought  fifty  trees,  and  also 
exhibited  Apples  which  won  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
show,  and  they  may  have  sold  many  trees,  the 
raiser  has  done  the  same  thing.  In  my  experi- 
ence this  is  one  of  the  best  Apples  in  cultivation. 
T.  Salsbury. 

MAGNOLIA  WATSON  I.— A  plant  growing  under 
this  name,  as  received  from  the  nursery,  has  a 
very  fine  effect  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  grass  ; 
its  foliage  is  very  striking  and  bold  in  appear- 
ance by  reason   of    its  large    size    and   colour. 
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Although  the  specimen  I  am  writing-  of  is  11  feet 
high,  I  have  not  seen  it  flower.  It  is  of  very 
qu'ct  growth  and  quite  hardy  here,  although  in 
very  tiposei  districts  it  may  possibly  get  cut  by 
spring  frosts  by  reason  of  commencing  growth  so 
early.  It  is  the  earliest  of  several  species  growing 
near.  At  the  present  time  seme  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  not  fully  developed,  are  18  inches 
Jong  and  8  to  10  inches  wide,  of  a  thick,  leathery 
texture,  dark  olive-green  on  the  upper  surface, 
the  under  surface,  deeply  ribbed,  is  quite  tomen- 
tose  in  appearance ;  theee  very  prominent  ribs 
towards  the  axils  are  of  a  light  chocolate 
colour,  which  becomes  lighter  as  they  extend 
through  the  leaf.  W.  B.  Clarie,  Aston  Rouant 
Gardens,  Oxon.  [This  Magnolia  was  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  27,  1895, 
p.  51G.  Ed.] 

IRISES. — I  have  noticed  this  year  that  an 
unusual  number  of  my  Irises  have  borne  flowers 
with  an  abnormal  number  of  segments,  generally 
an  increase  from  the  usual  six  to  eight.  This 
was  also  noticeable  among  a  large  colleelioaof 
Irises  in  my  brother's  earden  at  Hersham,  and  a 
friend  at  Tunbridge  Wells  reprrfs  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. My  collection  of  Irises  is  a  small 
but  faiily  representative  one  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  tall  May  and  June-flowering  Irises, 
including  species ;  and  in  previous  years  I  have 
observed  that  some  are  inclined  to  sport  that  way, 
notably  I.  flavissima,  which  has  had  one  or  two 
flowers  with  eight  segmtnts.  This  year  every 
spike  on  a  large  plant  bad  one  and  some  two  or 
three  flowers  with  eight  segments.  A  plant  of 
"Thorbeck"  with  five  spikes  had  a  flower  with 
eight  segments  at  the  top  of  each.  In  all  cases 
it  was  the  earliest  flowers  that  had  an  increased 
number  of  segments,  and  in  nearly  every  case  it 
was  the  top  flower  of  the  spike.  They  occurred 
in  all  the  sections  and  several  species.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  this  has  been  observed 
generally  throughout  the  country  this  year,  and 
if  so,  what  is  the  probable  cause.  It  seems  that 
soil  or  situation  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  as  here  I  have  a  shallow  soil  on  chalk  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  while  my  brother's  garden  is  on 
sandy  soil,  comparatively  low-ljing  and  sheltered. 
Nor  can  it  be  due  to  any  special  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, for  neither  here  nor  at  Hersham  are 
they  cultivated  in  any  special  sense— they  ;just 
ffrow,  noth  ng  in  the  way  of  any  mulch  or  arti- 
ficials having  been  added  to  the  soil  of  the  Iris 
borders  since  they  were  made  up  for  planting 
three  years  ago,  and  at  Hersham  they  have  beeu 
in  the  same  position  much  longer;  so  that  there 
seems  some  leason  to  think  it  may  be  due  to  the 
verv  wet  season  last  year  and  the  genial 
pring  of  this.  The  fact  of  these  flowers  being 
conBned  to  the  early  ones  and  those  at  the  top 
of  the  spike  seems  to  indicate  that  the  more 
immediate  cause  may  be  an  abundance  of  food. 
On  the  other  hand  some  are,  I  believe,  of  the 
opinion  that  reduplication  of  the  floral  whorls  is 
caused  by  the  opposite  condition,  dryness  and  a 
poor  soil.  More  often  than  not  these  flowers 
were  perfectly  regular,  all  parts  of  the  floral 
whorl  being  increased  by  one  ;  and  this  regu- 
larity is  striking  when  it  is  considered  what  a 
strong  ancestral  bias  must  be  overcome  in  de- 
parting from  the  typical  flower  of  six  segments 
to  one  with  eight  segments.  Several  of  these 
flowers,  however,  had  only  two  stigmas,  one  of 
which  was  then  generally  bent  over  the  reverse 
way  to  its  usual  position  and  lay  superposed  on 
the  other.  Jn  one  case  (pallida  dalmatica),  show- 
ing the  poss  b'e  line  of  development,  there  were 
only  three  si  p  irate  falls,  but  one  was  half  again 
as  broad  as  the  others,  and  was  slightly  cleft 
at  the  apex,  giving  the  petal  a  heart  shape ;  the 
corresponding  stigma  was  broader,  an  d  the  stamen 
was  practically  two  stamens  joined  together 
back  to  back.  One  may  ask.  Would  a  race 
of  Irises  with  eight  segments  be  desirable?  I 
think  it  would  in  some  cases,  especially  where  the 
segments  are  comparatively  narrow  and  bright 
coloured,  and  where  the  standards  and  falls  are 
distinctly  contrasted.  In  Queen  of  May  and 
Shorbeck,  for  instance,  the  result  was  pleasing 
whether  looked  at  from  a  distance  or  close  to,  and 
the  increased  size  of  the  flower  is  then,  I  think, 
an  advantage.  Others,  however,  such  as  pallida 
dalmatica,  Mme.  Cbereau,  and  all  the  variegata 
andsqualens  varieties,  though  they  made  a  bigger 


splash  of  colour  at  a  distance,  would  not  bear 
a  close  view.  They  looked  crowded,  and  had  lost 
something  of  their  symmetry  of  form.  A.  J.  Bliss. 

THE  COLOURI^G  OF  APPLES  AND  SOIL  NITRI- 
FICATION.— I  am  a  Jersey  gardener,  and  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Strawberries  are  largely  grown  in 
Jersey.  The  island  is  blessed  with  a  fair  amount 
of  sunshine,  and  I  have  noticed  that,  unless  there  is 
a  good  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  as  well 
as  sunshine  above,  if  we  get  the  colour  in  the 
fruit  we  lose  flavour,  and  that  to  obtain  both 
colour  and  flavour  we  must  prune  our  trees 
properly  and  feed  them  properly.  I  have  grown 
two  trees  of  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey  on  the  same 
plot  of  ground  12  feet  apart,  the  one  I  have  top- 
dressed  in  September  and  pruned  on  the  short 
spur  system,  the  other  I  have  pruned  back  leav- 
ing from  4  to  6  inches  of  wood  beyond  the  fruit- 
buds.  From  the  first  tree  I  gathered  a  heavy 
crop  of  well-coloured  fruits  of  good  size  and 
flavour,  and  from  the  other  a  fair  crop  of  fruits, 
lacking  that  bright  rosy  coloiir  which  is  desirable 


to  carry  on  the  business  of  importers  and  ex- 
porters of  and  dealers  in  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,. 
&c.     No  initial  public  issue. 

Me.  John  Edward  Sadler,  who  represented' 
Messrs.  Jas.  Hackhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York,  for 
many  years,  and  recently  Messis.  Ed.  Smith  & 
Co.,  Worcester,  has  been  appointed  representative: 
for  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham  and  Manchester . 


MARKET    CULTURE 
STRAWBERRIES. 


OP 


Odr  illustration,  fig.  19,  shows  a  common  scene' 
in  our  market  gardens  at  this  season.  It  is  usuaS 
for  the  pickers  to  commence  work  soon  after 
2  A.M.,  continue  until  about  9  o'clock,  when  the 
Strawberries  are  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market. 
All  hands  are  called  off,  the  fruit  ii  weighed,  and 
the  foreman  pays  each  gang  ;checks  to  the  value- 
of  their  gathering.  The  check  is  made  of  brass^ 
and  is  exchanged  for  cash  on  pay-day. 


Fk;.    19. — A   SCENE    IN    A    M.AEKET   CARDEN    IN    STTtAWBEKHY   TIME, 


and  of  inferior  flavour.  The  same  results  have 
been  obtained  with  William's  Bon  Chretien.  Un- 
less a  good  top-dressing  is  afforded  in  September, 
;md  the  trees  ;ire  pruned  en  the  short  spur 
system,  we  may  get  fruits  of  good  size  and  shape, 
but  minus  that  grand  flavour  and  juicy  saline 
which  we  expect  to  find  in  a  good  Pear.  In  the 
cxiltivation  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
and  above  all  Strawberries,  if  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine  and  the  ground  is  properly 
dressed  in  the  autumn,  the  trees  and  bushes  are 
pruned  properly,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  good  crop 
of  fruits  possessing  large  size,  bright  colour,  and 
good  flavour  ;  but  whatever  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  no  top-dressing  afforded,  with  improper 
pruning,  the  fruit  will  be  inferior  in  colour,  size, 
and  flavour.  P.  B.  Le  Cras,  2,  Berkham  Place, 
Lower  Compton,  Plymouth. 


©bituar^. 


TRADE    NOTICES. 


Cbosbt  AND  HoLDSwoRTH,  Ltd. — The  above- 
named  Company  has  been  registered  with  a  capital 
of  i£3,000  in  £5  shares.  Ohject,  to  acquire  the 
business  carried  on  at  Hull  as  M.  J.  Holdsworth ; 
to  adopt  an  agreement  with  Margaret  J.  Holds- 
worth  and  Hannah  E.  Durley  to  buy  and  sell  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Channel  Islands,  Europe, 
America,  or  elsewhere,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, flowers,  nuts,  seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots,  and 


Alfred  Madoux. — The  death  of  M.  Alfred 
Madoux,  the  well-known  orchidist,  is  announced. 

Ritchie  Brown. — A  wide  circle  of  friends 
will  learn  with  much  regret  of  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  Brown,  who  died  at  Nursery  House, 
Altrincham,  on  the  0th  inst,  in  his  fifty-first  year. 
Mr.  Brown  was  born  at  Lesmahagow,  Lanark- 
shire, and  came  of  a  family  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  forestry  and  horticulture  for  six: 
or  seven  generations.  He  was  apprenticed  in 
Hamilton,  after  which  he  went  for  a  period  to- 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull,  of  Perth,  subse- 
quently as  manager  for  about  five  years  with 
Thomas  Imrie  &  Sons,  of  Ayr,  representing  that; 
firm  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
leaving  there  he  took  up  the  management  of 
Charles  Daly  &  Sons'  Nursery,  Coleraine,  Ire- 
land, and  in  1884  was  appointed  nursery  manager 
to  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell  &  Co.,  of  Hexham,  which 
post  he  held  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  la 
1897  he  was  appointed  to  fill  an  important  posi- 
tion at  Altrincham  in  the  Forestry  and  Land- 
scape departments  of  Messrs.  Clibrans,  in  whose 
Service  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
Arboricultural   Society,  having   been  a  member 
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twenty-two  years.  He  acted  as  local  secretary 
for  Cheehire  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  of  th*  Society.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring 
energy,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  everything 
appertaining  to  forestry.  For  some  time  past  he 
represented  the  firm  of  "  Clibrans  "  in  the  South 
■of  England,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  he 
•contracted  a  severe  chill,  which  brought  on 
pneumonia,  confining  him  to  bed  until  his  death. 


X.HK     0OAT-OF-.\HMS    OF     NIK     WALTKU    rOTE.     THE 
OlilGlNAL  BLILDEH  HF    HOLLAND    HOL'SH. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Exhibiiion  at  Hollantt  Housem 

July  12,  13. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  lielJ  its  tliird 
•exliibition  iu  the  grounds  of  Lord  Ilcmkstick,  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  and  Wedues- 
tlay  last.  The  weather  was  glorious,  and  the  meeting 
n'ery  enjo3'able  indeed  to  tliose  present,  many  of  wlioni 
•doubtless  took  the  opportunity  to  inspect  Lonl 
Tlchester's  remarkaljle  garden.  As  an  exlubition  the 
Holland  House  Siiow  will  not  compare  favourably  with 
-that  at  the  Temple,  l)ecause,  owing  to  so  much  more  space 
•being  available,  tliere  is  not  the  "weeding  out"  there 
ns  at  the  Temple,  and  conseipiently  many  exhil)its  at 
Holland  House  contained  very  commonplace  jilants 
.-and  cut  Howers.  But  some  of  the  arranged  groups  liad 
.;>  conspicuously  good  clfect.  The  Kloual  Committee 
recommended  one  First-class  t'ertiticate,  ten  Awards  of 
Merit,  and  two  (iold  Medals  to  new  or  rare  plants. 
The  Orchid  Committee  adjiulged  three  Fir.st-class 
•(_V'rtificates,  two  Botanical  Certificates,  and  three 
Awai-ils  of  Merit,  The  FltllT  AN'D  Vecjetable 
<N)MMITTEE  recomniendcd  Awards  of  Merit  to  a  new 
■variety  of  Strawberry  and  a  new  Rasplierry. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  .1.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  tlic  Chair)  :  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  .T.  Douglas,  F.  Sander, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Little,  .1.  Charles- 
-worth,  F.  W.  Ashton,  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  Boxall, 
H.  M.  PoUett,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  W.  Odell,  de  B. 
•Crawsbay,  J.  Colman,  R.  U.  Thwaites,  F.  A.  Rehdcr, 
M.  Uleeson,  H.  liallantine,  (J.  F.  Moore,  T.  ■«'.  Bond, 
and  H.  T.  Pitt. 

There  was  a  very  good  show  of  Orchids,  but  the 
number  of  groups  was  not  great,  as.  in  consequence  of 
-the  hot  weather,  many  species  are  out  of  tlower. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  fine 
group,  excellent  in  every  respect,  the  grouping  in  irre- 
gular sections  with  lighter  plants  suspended  over  lieing 
very  effective.  The  whole  arrangement  had  the  pots 
■concealed  by  short  green  moss  and  light  foliage  plants. 
Hybrids  were  well  represented,  and  what  is  perhaps 
now  more  important  several  newly-imported  sjiecies 
were  shown.  Among  the  large  -  flowered  Cattleyas 
were  a  good  set  of  albinos.  Cattleya  x  Mrs.  Myra 
Peeters  (Warneri  alba  x  Gaskelliana),  C.  Mossiie 
AVageneri  sujieiba,  and  C.  M.  M'.  xanthoglossa  were 
fine  pure  whites,  the  last-named  having  a  very  rich 
\eUow  lip.  C.  Mossia'  Reineckiana  varieties,  C.  M. 
Sunset,  a  delicately-tinted  variety,  with  much  vellow 
on    the   lip;    C.    M.    "Prince  of  Wales,"  a   charming 


blush-white  in  the  section  of  C.  M.  Reineckiana  ;  C.  M. 
vestalis,  and  others  were  also  very  handsome.  Of  the 
hybrids,  several  of  the  best  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
Awards.  Others  very  handsome  were  Ladio-Cattleya 
X  elegans  "King  Edward,"  L.-C.  x  Ecli]ise,  L.-C.  x 
D.  S.  Brown,  L.-C.  x  Lord  Kitchener,  good  forms  of 
L.-C.  X  Martineti,  L.-C.  x  Antigone,  Cattleya  x  Gaudii, 
C.  X  "Whitei  superba,  large  and  very  bright  in  colour. 
Among  the  Cypripediums  were  good  C.  x  Ultor,  C.  x 
Rolfe*,  and  C.  x  Phtebe.  A  collection  of  varieties  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria  presented  the  fine  large  white  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  "Queen  Alexandra,"  and  the  brightly- 
coloured  M.  V.  sui)erba.  Other  special  sjiecies  and 
varieties  noted  were  Cattleya  Harrisoniana  alba, 
Odontoglossnm  I'ro-Skinneri  album,  O.  citrosmum 
l)urpurascens,  O.  ramosissimum  (with  five  spikes),  a 
number  of  the  fine  Java  form  of  Phalainopsis  amabilis, 
Bulboi>hyllum  barbigerum,  Vanda  ccerulea,  Sacco- 
labium  guttatum,  the  new  variety  of  Dendrobium 
superhum,  D.  bicameratum,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  interesting  and  showy  plants. 

.Teremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
■\V.  P.  Bound),  staged  a  very  effective  grou]),  lightly 
set  up  with  graceful  foliage  and  fine  specimens  of 
Pitcher-plants.  Trained  along  the  front  were  very 
long  and  finely  flowered  spikes  of  Oncidium  macran- 
thnm  which  imparteil  a  novel  feature.  Forms  of 
Odontoglossnm  crispum,  which  were  scarce  in  other 
groups,  were  well  represented,  the  best  of  the  spotted 
forms  being  O.  crispum  Mary  Colman,  O.  c.  Mrs. 
Jeremiah  C^olman,  O.  c.  Bonnyanum,  and  a  fine 
puri)le-Biiotted  variety  flowering  for  the  first  time. 
Others  specially  attractive  were  Lwlio  -  Cattleya  < 
Sunrise,  a  clear  yellow  ;  L.-C.  x  calhstoglossa  superba, 
rich  in  colour;  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiic,  in- 
cluding Reineckiana  :  (^•])ripedium  callosum  Sanderie, 
C  GodefroyjB  leucocliilum,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana, 
Lycaste  leucantha,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  kc. 

Sir  Fhkdekick  AVican,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Young),  had  a  small,  select 
group  made  up  of  Sobralia  macrantha,  S.  xantholeuca, 
the  pretty  S.  \  Wigani;B  ;  a  finely-colourecl  L:elio- 
C'attleya  ■  eximia  ;  the  very  beautiful  Zygopetalum 
X  Roeblingianuni,  Phahenopsis  violacea,  P.  speciosa, 
I'attleya  Mendeli  Lowia;,  C.  x  Adonis,  good  C.  Gas- 
kelliana, C.  Eldorado,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  C. 
Lawrenccanum  Hyeanum,  C.  Parishi,  C.  Godefroyie 
leucocliilum,  and  Cochlioda  Noezliana. 

Mes.srs.  Charleswortii  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
stageil  a  very  fine  group,  the  centre  of  which,  at  the 
back,  contained  a  finely-flowered  batch  of  Oueidium 
macranthuni,  on  each  .side  being  a  selection  of  the 
Brazilian  Oncidiums,  and  a  number  of  good  forms  of 
(Jdontoglossum  crispum.  Hybriil  species  and  varieties 
were  equally  well  represented,  among  the  hybrids  being 
the  ]>retty  orange  and  purple  Lx-lio-Cattleya  x  Adol- 
phus,  a  very  remarkable  set  of  L.-C.  ■:  Canhamiana, 
ranging  from  pure  white  with  dark  rose  lip  to  rose  with 
I)urple  labellum  ;  L.-C.  x  Hippolyta  var.  Phajbe  in 
several  varieties;  the  pretty  L.-C.  x  Remula,  L.-C. 
■  .\phrodite,  white  and  rose  forms  ;  L.-C.  x  Ingrami  ; 
Miltonia  vexillaria  varieties,  including  the  purest  white 
form,  M.  \-.  albiflora  :  Brasso-L;elia  x  Digb_\^ano-pur- 
purata  ;  albino  Cattleyas,  including  C.  Mossi;e  Wage- 
neri,  C.  M.  Reineckiana,  and  a  very  clear  white  C. 
Gaskelliana  alba  ;  Cattleya  x  Niobe,  Anguloa  uniflora, 
Aerides  IWnsoni,  the  rare  and  handsome  white  Mor- 
modes  luxatum  eburneum,  Vanda  ccerulea,  Barkeria 
spectabilis,  Zygopetalum  stapelioides,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  large  tent  Messrs.  HfGH  Low  k 
Co.  staged  a  good  representative  group,  the  central 
plant  of  which  was  a  charming  specimen  of  Cattleya 
tJaskelliana,  a  large  and  finely-formed  rose  variety 
with  ten  flowers.  Around  it  were  Cypripedium  x 
Shillianum,  C.  x  macropterum,  C.  x  gigas  Corndean 
variety,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  C.  Harrisoniana 
alba,  L^elio-Cattleya  x  Canhamiana  varieties ;  Den- 
drobium X  rhodostoma,  Aerides  expansum  Leonse,  a 
selection  of  varieties  of  Phalasnopsis  Aphrodite,  and  a 
plant  of  the  pretty  little  P.  amethystina ;  Odonto- 
glo-ssum  Schlieperiannm  citrinum,  of  two  shades  of 
yellow,  the  singular  Bulbophyllum  Sanderianum,  and 
nice  s])ecimens  of  the  rosv-lilac  Disa  x  Langleyensis. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq..  Ro.sslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  sent  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  Rosslyn  variety, 
a  very  large  and  finely-formed  rose-tinted  flower,  and 
C.  Warscewiczii  Rosslyn  variety  (see  .\wards). 

J.  Foster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch,  Eerkbamstead, 
showed  Cypripedium  x  Gloriana  (Harrisianum  super- 
bum  X  niveum),  a  model  flower  with  whitish  ground 
colour  effectively  tinted  with  purplish  rose. 

R.  Bmtics-Bi'RY.  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Accrington  (gr. 
Mr.  "Wilkinson),    showed  Cypripedium  Lawrenccanum 


Hyeanum  Bank  House  variety,  a  large  green-and- 
white  flower  with  a  slight  brownish  tint  on  the  lip  ;  and 
Odontoglossuin  crispum  Oakfield  Sunrise  (see  Awards). 

CONTINENTAL  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Otto  Betrodt,  Marienfelde,  Berlin,  staged  a 
very  bright  group  of  excellent  varieties  of  Cattleya 
"Warscewiczii,  of  which  the  beautiful  pure  white  C.  W. 
Fran  Melanie  Beyrodt  secured  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Mr.  Beybodt  also  showed  the  rare  natural  hybrid 
Odontoglossum  x  Brandtiai,  and  the  clear  yellow  O. 
Schleiperianum  Beyrodt's  variety. 

M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochrist}',  Ghent,  staged  an 
interesting  group  of  his  hybrid  Odontoglossums, 
including  O.  x  ardentissimum  Cybele  and  Eclair,  two 
very  pretty  rose-purple  blotched  forms  ;  O.  x  Rolfeas 
Melpomene  and  TAurore,  two  very  '  large  and  hand- 
somely-formed white  varieties  prettily  spotted  with 
purple  ;  O.  X  bellatulum,  and  other  hybrids. 

M.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Coupure,  Ghent  (gr.,  Mr. 
Coen),  showeil  a  gigantic  white  Miltonia  vexillaria 
splendiilly  grown,  and  which  bore  two  strong  spikes ; 
and  a  verv  large  and  finely-marked  Odontoglossum  X 
Rolfeie. 

Awards, 

Fikst-class  Certificate. 

Lei'/w-Cattli'tfti  x  Hi/.  Greenivood  var,  Imperaior^ 
from  Messrs.  S.VNDER  k  Sons,  St.  Albans. — A  gigantic 
form  of  the  ty]>e,  and  an  improvement  in  every  respect. 
Inflorescence  four-flowered.  Sepals  and  petals  broad, 
white  tinged  with  purjde.  Li])  very  showy,  purple  in 
front,  i)ale  yellow  in  the  throat. 

(hhjntoitlossuiii  crinpum  Oakfield  Sunrise,  from  R. 
IJRICGS-BURY",  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Accrington  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wilkinson). — A  very  singular  form  in  which  the  stalked 
l)etals  have  traces  of  the  labellum  and  are  of  a  reddish- 
chestnut  colour,  tipped  with  white.  It  received  an 
Award  of  .Alerit,  March  l.'J,  PIOO,  and  was  illustrated  in 
the  (Jarileiifrs'  C/ironic/e,  March  24,  T.lOO,  p.  181.  As 
now  shown  there  was  much  more  colour  on  the  petals. 

Cattlcija  Warscewiczii  Fran  Melanie  Beiirodt,  from 
Sir.  Orio  Beyrodt,  Marienfelde,  Berlin.  —  A  moat 
beautiful  form  with  jiure  white  flowers,  the  front  of 
the  lip  being  bright  jjurple.  In  this  form  the  yellow 
usuall\'  seen  on  the  lip  of  other  forms  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  an  albino,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pur|>le  ou  the  front  of  the  lip,  resulted. 

AWARD.S  op  Merit. 

Cattlciiti  Warsceiriczii,  Rosslyn  variety,  from  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood). — A  very  handsome 
flower,  white,  delicately  tinted  with  rose-pink,  the 
darker  colours  of  the  type  being  suppressed. 

Catt/eiia  x  triuniphaiis  (Dowiana  aurea  x  Rex),  from 
Messrs.  S.\NDEU  &  Soxs.  —  A  very  pretty  flower,  re- 
sembling most  nearly  the  rare  C.  Rex,  and  with  pure 
white  se])als  and  jietals.  The  labellum  is  formed  like  that 
of  C.  Rex,  but  broader  and  more  crimped.  The  throat, 
however,  has  the  same  jirismatic  arrangement  of 
purplish-crimson  colour,  merging  into  the  bright  mauve- 
purj)le  front  lobe,  the  fringed  margin  of  which  is  white. 

La'Ha  x  crispo-hrosa  (crispa  x  tenebrosa),  from 
Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons). — A  distinct  hybrid,  with 
flesh  -  coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and  broad  rose- 
coloured  lip  with  dark  ■  purple  veining  (Botanical 
Certificate). 

Saccoiahiuni  loiiyecalcaratum,  from  Messrs.  Sander 
k  Sons. — An  interesting  species  with  whitish,  rose- 
tinted  flowers  closely  arranged,  and  prominent  large 
white  spur. 

Denrlrohium  bellatuium,  from  Messrs.  S.'iNDER  & 
Sons. — A  dwarf  nigro-hirsute  species,  described  in  the 
(Jardrners'  Chronicle,  April  2,  p.  258.  I'Towers  ivory- 
white  with  red  markings  on  the  labellum. 

Floral  Committee. 

Presrut :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
W.  Bain,  (Jeo.  Nicholson,  Ed.  Mawlcy,  A.  Perry,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  W.  Howe,  C.  Blick,  C.  J. 
Salter,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  T.  Dmery,  G. 
Reuthe,  E.  H.  Jenkins.  Geo.  Paul,  J.  W.  Barr,  Chas. 
Jeffries,  W.  J.  James,  Jno.  Green,  AV.  P.  Thomson, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  W.  G.  Baker,  R.  AVilson  Ker,  W. 
Marshall,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  James  Walker. 

ROSES. 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  k  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
had  a  group  of  Roses  beautifully  arranged,  chiefly  of 
the  decorative  sorts,  but  also  included  good  blooms  of 
all  types,  the  tall  plants  of  the  Rambler  type,  among 
which    were    large    bunches    of     cut    blooms    lightly 
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arranged,  made  a  bright  effect.  The  group  was  well 
"  finished  "' arid  the  ground  was  covered  without  being 
crowded  (Sherwood  Oup). 

On  the  opposite  corner  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
had  a  fine  group,  the  Crimson  Ramblers  being  very 
good  ;  large  bunches  of  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Fisher  Holmes,  Frau  Karl  Drusohld,  Hon. 
Edith  (Tifford,  and  other  good  sorts  were  prominent. 
Altogether  a  beautiful  arrangement.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount 
also  showed  some  most  charming  Roses — vases, 
boxes,  and  pots,  all  containing  grand  specimens 
of  these  loveh-  flowers.  A  box  of  flowers  of  Mildred 
Grant  was  superb ;  Mrs.  yf.  J.  Grant  was  also  in  fine 
condition. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Nur- 
series, Colchester,  exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  Roses,  in 
which  Blush  Rambler  was  excellent.  It  had  evidently 
been  taken  from  a  plant  growing  just  as  vigorously  as 
the  Crimson  Rambler  is  wont  to  do.  A  good  number 
of  exhibition  varieties  was  also  shown. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood, 
Essex,  staged  several  exhibition  boxes  of  Roses  with 
Vases  of  pillar  and  polyantha  varieties  at  the  back. 
Some  very  fine  blooms  were  noticed.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor showed  fifty-six  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases, 
including  the  new  variety  Countess. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Ucicfield,  Sussex,  showed  a  small 
collection  of  Roses,  including  a  new  climbing  polyantha 
variety,  Aceitana.  The  flowers  are  light  pink  with  a 
lighter  centre,  evidently  a  very  proliferous  variety. 
Sunrise  is  a  charming  button-hole  Rose. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Diokson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  staged  vases  of  single  Roses,  Irisli  Master- 
. piece,  being  a  large  -  flowered  variety  of  this  section 
with  rosy-coloured  petals.  Irish  Elegance  and  Irish 
Star,  two  new  varieties,  were  included.  Messrs. 
Dickson  also  presented  some  new  hybrid  Tea  varieties. 

Messrs.  Geo.  .Tac^kman  &  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  set 
up  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  also  Roses  in 
boxes  and  vases.  A  good  hatch  of  Iris  Ka:mpferi  was 
noticed,  also  Nymphasas  and  some  good  forms  of  Del- 
phiniums. The  Roses  included  garden  varieties,  also 
Teas  and  hybrid  Teas.  Bessie  Brown,  a  hybrid  Tea, 
was  especially  fine. 

BEGONIAS,  &c. 

Messrs.  Blackmoke  &  Lancdon,  Twerton  Nur- 
series, near  Bath,  showed  a  magnificent  group  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  which  consisted  wholly  of 
double-flowered  varieties,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
highest  merit.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
(deep  crimson),  Mrs.  Heathcote  (yellow),  Mrs.  A.  Hall 
(clear  bright  salmon  colour),  Marella  (white,  with  pink, 
piootee-Iike  edge).  Marchioness  of  Bath  (white),  and 
Mrs.  Portman  Dalton  (glorious  jnuk  colour,  extra  fine 
petals,  like  those  of  a  beautiful  Rose),  were  some  of  the 
most  attractive  flowers. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1!)02),  Ltf..,  Feltham,  had  a 
group  of  Begonias,  in  which  the  double-flowered  white 
variety  Mary  Pope  was  given  especial  jirominence, 
there  being  a  number  of  i)lants  arranged  in  the  centre. 
Other  good  double  flowers  were  Queen  Alexandra  (of  a 
pale  tint,  with  bright  red,  picotee-edge  to  the  petals),  - 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie  (yellow),  Mr.  W.  G.  Valentine 
(pale  lemon  colour).  &c. 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent,  showed  very  clioice  Begonias,  including 
single  and  double-flowered  varieties.  One  of  these  s 
descriljed  inider  Awards.  There  were  also  Mr.  .7. 
Portbury  (bright  red  colour),  John  Peed  (rich  salmon- 
red),  Cupid  (jiink),  all  double,  and  Goliath  (orange- 
coloured  single). 

Messrs.  Jno  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
Loudon,  S.E.,  exhibited  a  group  of  tuberous-rooteil 
Begonias,  in  which  single  and  double-flowered  varieties 
were  about  evenly  balanced  in  number. 

Messrs.  B.  E.  Davls  &  Sons,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  set 
up  a  large  grouji  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias.  Edging 
plants  of  Nepeta,  Ferns,  Panicum,  &c.,  gave  a  pretty 
finish.  Some  very  handsome  flowers  were  shown  in 
this  collection,  borne  on  well-grown  plants  in  (j-incli 
pots.     Several  new  varieties  were  included. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  set  up 
a  group  of  Begonias,  all  of  single  tuberous-rooting 
varieties,  in  numerous  shades  of  colours,  some  of  tlie 
flowers  being  over  7  inches  across.  Humea  elegans 
and  suitable-sized  Palms  at  the  back,  with  a  row  of 
Echeveria  farinosa,  pleasingly  set  off  this  showy  group. 

A  large  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  Pelargoniums,  and 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias  was  displayed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  all  in  first-class 
style,  and  displayed  in  good  taste.     The  collection  of 


Sweet  Peas  was  very  comprehensive  and  charming, 
glass  vases  being  used  for  their  display.  The  exhibit 
of  Pelargoniums  was  also  first-class,  and  included  most 
of  the  finer  varieties. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
The  only  exhibit  in  a  special  class  for  three  bowls  of 
flowers  was  one  from  Mr.  Chas.  Rassell,  florist. 
Pembroke  Square,  Kensington.  The  vases  were  filled 
with  Iceland  I*oi)pies,  Lilies,  and  Roses  respectively  : 
and  although  the  bowl  of  Liliuins  was  of  excellent 
effect  and  quality,  that  of  the  Poi>pies  was  meagre, 
and  the  colours  did  not  harmonise  with  the  blue  ( 'en- 
taureas  used  ;  while  the  Roses  were  poor  in  qiiality, 
and  arranged  in  too  crowded  a  manner.  2nd  prize  was 
awarded,  mainly  for  the  boldness  and  grouping  of  the 
Lilies,  the  flowers  of  which  should  have  been  shown 
naturally,  but  the  anthers  had  been  removed. 

HARDY  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  group  of  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  plants,  apparently  of  most  species 
now  in  flower.  Mr.  Perry  had  also  an  illustration  of  a 
water  garden,  in  which  were  shown  flowers  and  leaves 
of  most  of  tlie  best  Nymphasas,  and  in  other  ve.ssels 
the  water  Hyacinth  in  flower,  and  other  species  suit- 
able for  cultivation  in  water. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyaro  k  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
including  some  of  the  most  showy  species  now  in 
flower.  Schienia  Cassiniana,  which  is  not  quite  hardy, 
was  exhibited  in  flower  in  a  pan. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
showed  a  large  quantity  of  cut  hardy  flowers.  Many 
fine  and  meritorious  flowers  were  included,  Ronineva 
Coulteri,  Cainjianula  ]ieIviformis,  Clematis  erecta,  &c. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  I'o.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, set  up  a  grou])  of  hardy  jilants.  The  plants 
were  staged  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  tent,  and 
the  members,  being  arranged  in  a  representative 
manner,  gave  a  pretty  efltect.  Iris  Ka;mpferi,  a 
fine  display  of  Liliums,  including  a  good  batch  of 
L.  Henryi  and  L.  excelsum,  Eremurus  Bungei,  and 
the  hylirid  form  Slielford  (E.  Bmigei  x  Olgie),  were 
especially  noted.  The  interesting  annual.  Campanula 
macrostyla,  was  shown  well,  its  Petunia-like  flower 
and  torpedo-like  style  and  marbled  petals  being  most 
interesting. 

T.  Buadsha\v,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr., 
Mr.  Whitelegge),  in  his  collection  not  only  presented  a 
charming  and  comprehensive  collection  of  flowers,  but 
demonstrated  the  ])roper  manner  in  which  to  displa\- 
these  to  the  best  advantage.  Staged  on  a  white  table- 
ground  in  vases  and  epergnes,  each  group  of  flowers 
was  arranged  without  overcrowding. 

Mr.  M.  Pricharh,  Christchurch,  Hants,  exhibiteil 
some  excellent  hardy  cut  flowers  :  Iris  Kwinjiferi  were 
a  feature,  Spiroea  palmata  was  good,  also  Gladioli. 

Another  fine  grouj)  of  hardy  cut  flowers  came  from 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  Southampton. 
Gaillardias  were  shown  well ;  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Pent- 
stemon  Newbury  Gem,  Hemeroeallis  aurantiaca  major, 
and  Platycodon  alba  were  good. 

SWEET    PEAS,  VIOLAS,  &C'. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bread.more,  Nurseryman,  Winchester, 
exhibited  some  strongly-grown  Sweet  Peas,  including 
some  new  varieties  which  were  shown  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Certificate,  but  no  awards  were  made. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  KiNt;  &  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  also 
showed  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Craw- 
ley, made  an  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  a  number  of 
hardy  border  jilants  were  represented  by  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  showed 
a  fine  collection  of  Pinks,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Roses.  The 
Sweet  Peas  were  arranged  with  good  taste,  fancy  Bam- 
boo vases  being  utilised  for  the  purjiose. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  Sweet 
Peas,  Violas,  Pausies,  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  Sweet 
Peas,  charmingly  displayed  in  vases,  with  colours  well 
intermingled,  made  a  very  pretty  group,  Countess 
Spencer,  Marchioness  of  ciiolmondeley,  and  Mrs.  H. 
K.  Barnes  being  included.  The  Pansies  and  Violas 
included  many  meritorious  varieties,  the  black  staging 
used  throwing  them  well  into  relief. 

Some  flowers  of  a  new  Sweet  Pea,  "Gladys 
Unwin,"  were  exhibited  Ijy  Mr.  Wji.  J.  Unwin. 
The  variety  strongly  resembles  Countess  Spencer. 

CARNATIONS. 
Mr.    Jas.      Dovclas,    Edenside,     Great   Bbokham. 
Surrey,  showed  some  of  his  si)ecialties  in  Carnations 


all  border  varieties  save  thiee  kinds  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison.  The  others  included  Kaffir  (dark 
crimson).  The  Dawn  (rosy-pink),  Trojan  (pure  white). 
Several  varieties  are  described  under  "  Awards.'' 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  staged  some  choice  varieties  of  Carnations  in 
pots,  principally  Malmaison  varieties.  Princess  of  AVales^ 
-^Irs.  Trelawney,  Mrs.  H.  ,T.  .Tones,  being  some  of  the 
finer  varieties  displayed.  A  few  border  varieties  were 
arranged  at  the  back. 

A  very  fine  exhibit  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  CUTBU.Sli 
&  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  the  display  occuin'ing  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  side  tables  in  Tent  4.  The  collection  was 
arranged  in  first-class  style,  and  the  flowers  and  plants 
were  shown  in  si)lendid  order.  A  collection  of  (_'ar- 
nations  in  vases  was  a  prominent  feature,  these  pleas- 
ing flowers  being  displayed  in  a  highly  decorative 
manner.  A  Bamboo  i5pergne  of  Malmaison  "Princess 
of  Wales "  was  handsome,  the  blooms  themselves 
being  highly  creditable,  ('limbing  Roses  in  pots.  Ver- 
benas. Ericas,  Boronias,  Lantanas,  Hydrangeas,  &c., 
suitably  interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  completed  9l 
very  choice  display.  Lantanas  "  Barnet  Heliotrojie  " 
and  "Barnet  Bronze"  are  both  pleasing  varieties  of 
this  useful  greenhouse  flower.  Messrs.  Cutbusli  also 
set  up  a  grou])  of  herbaceous  flowers. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes  &  Co..  Aylestone  Nurseries, 
Leicester,  showed  a  group  of  Carnations,  also  a  numbet 
of  cut  flowers  arranged  in  glasses. 

FERNS. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May's  group,  from  Dyson's  Road  Nurserie.>v 
I'pper  Edmonton,  extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
one  side  of  the  centre  stage  of  the  large  tent,  the  sjiactf 
being   filled  with    choice   plants.     The  collection  con- 
sisted of  U])wards  of  2.50  species  and  varieties,  many  of 
them  being   .shown   in   large   specimens.      Among  tie 
most  prominent  were  Polypodium    Mayi,   whicli    is  a. 
variety   of  I*,    sporodocarpimi,    and   one   of  the   mobt 
beautiful   garden    varieties   we   have,    but   like   others 
with  plumose  fionds,  it  does  not  produce  spores,  and 
conse(|Uently  will  never  become  very  i)lentiful ;  Pteris 
Sunmiersi,  another  remarkably  beautiful  plumose foim  ; 
Nephrolepis   Piersoni,    which  seems  to  im])rove  under 
culture,  and  may  be  easily  increased  from  the  spreading 
rhizomes ;  Adiantum  Farleyense,  in  splenilid  condition  ; 
many  Davallias  in  large  specimens  ;    D.   fijiensis  and 
its  varieties  rohusta,   elegans,   and  magnifica  ;    Platy- 
ceriums    Willinckei,     and    ;ethiopicum :     Polypodium 
.Schneideri,  P.  hirsutum,   P.  crassinervium,   P.  jihyma- 
todes  cristata,  P.  quercifolium,  and  several  pretty  small- 
f  ronded,  spreading  sorts,  grown  on  moss-covered  stems,  of 
these  P.  vaccinifolium,  P.  salicifolium,  P.  squamulosum, 
I',  lycopodioides,  and  P.  vaccinifolium  album  (with  iiretty 
little  silveiy-grey  fronds  on  woolly  rhizomes) ;  Pteris 
tricolor,    P.    flabellata,   ]'.   ludens,   and  otliers  of    the 
Doryopteris    group.       Aspleniums    were    well    repre- 
sented,   including   A.    Mayi,    A.    grandis,    and    othei: 
varieties  which  came  from  A.  pterioides,  A.  radicans, 
A.  caudatum,  A.  nohilis,  and  others  ;  Gymnogramma-s, 
the  best  gold  and  silver  varieties,  and  choice  Adiantums. 
Messrs.   HiLL  &  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,   exhibited' 
a  group  occupying  a  large  space  on  the  ground,  and 
some    of    the     choicer   small     plants    were    jiartiallv 
hidden.     The  backgroimd  was  made  up  of  large  speci- 
mens of  Dicksonias,    Polypodiums,  Davallias,  Todeas, 
Nephrolei)is     Fosteri,     and     others     on     cork    stems. 
In  the  foreground  a  great  variety  of  shades  in  colour 
were  seen,  though  not  so  many  of  the  red-tinted  sorts- 
as  we  sometimes  see.     The  soft,  pale-green  fronds  of 
.\splenium  marginatum  contrasteil  well  with  the  deep 
green  of  Lomaria  procera.    L(:)maria  L'Hermiueri  with 
bright  red-tinted  fronds  :  L.   attcnuata.  of  a  soft  pink 
hue  ;  Nephrodium  erythrosorum,  Leucostagia  immersa, 
Nothochltena     .sinuata,    Pteris     Reginai     and     P.    R. 
cristata,  Gymnogrammas  (gold  and  silver),  Gleichenia. 
Mendeli,  (J.  dicarpa    longipinnata,   and  G.  flabellata, 
all   showed   various   shades ;    Lygodium   dichotonuim,. 
Brainea     insignis,    Onychium     auratum,    Poljpodium 
Meyeriammi,    Davallia     Vcitchii,     D.    repens,    Pteris 
Childsi,     Lindsaya    retusa,    Adiantum    Veitchii,    and 
others,  the   whole   forming   a   most  attractive   group. 
When  we  see  what  a  beautiful  effect  can   be  produced 
with  Ferns,  it  seems  remarkable  that  choice  collections 
are  not  more  frequently  seen. 

FINE  FOLIAGE  AND  OTHER  INDOOR  PLANTS. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nm- 
series.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  in  the  large  tent. 
It  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  groujis  we  have  seen. 
One  of  the  best  features  was  tlie  fine  baskets  of 
Nepenthes  standing  up  on  pedestals  above  the  othei- 
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plants ;  N.  Mastersiana,  N.  Burkei  excellens,  N. 
mixta,  N.  C'urtisii  sujierba,  N.  Amesiana,  ami  others, 
all  having  very  fine  pitchers.  Large  plants  of  Alo- 
casias  of  several  sorts  ;  I'hyllotienium  Lintleni,  Maranta 
Sanderiana,  Dracrena  Victoria,  Coccoloba  pubescens ;  tall 


divide  the  brighter  colours.  In  the  foreground  [were 
some  good  plants  of  Tillandsia  zebriiia  with  long 
flower-spathes  of  bright  scarlet.  The  whole  grou|)  was 
well  finished  off,  with  almost  every  plant  showing  to 
advantage. 


A.  Veitchii  and  gracillima,"Ficiis  IParcelli  in  well 
grown  plants,  Jacaranda  niiiuiisiefolia  and  J,  Clans- 
seniana,  fine  specimens  of  Dracena  Victoria,  and 
many  other  choice  species  made  np  a  light  and  effective 
groupTJ  Mention  should  be  [made  of  a  largo  b\inch  of 


Fig.  20.— furck.e.v  luno.eva. 

(irown  ill  Mr.  Dorrieu  ?niitK',i  Garden  at  Tresco  .\hbey.  Scilly.  and  exliiliited  by  bi;ii  iit  tlic  Ilolhmcl  Iluuse  Show. 

(Sec  p.  JH.) 


plants  of  Codiieuin  AVarreiii,  Nestor,  &c.,  were  effec- 
tively used.  Caladiums  included  some  highly -coloured 
sorts — La  Lorraine,  Lady  Mosele^y,  Baroness  Schroder, 
and  Kio  de  .lanerio  being  very  good.  In  the  centre  of 
the  group  were  some  well-tlowered  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  Carnations,  including  "  Malniaisons  "  and 
border  varieties.  C'annas  were  another  bright  feature.  In 
the  background  were  Liliuni  Henryi  standing  up  among 
tall  Cocos  flexuosa.     Some  choice  Ferns  were  used  to 


Messrs.  AV.  Bill  k  So^■^*,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
had  an  effective  group  of  foliage  plants.  Tall 
specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  other  Tree 
Ferns  with  Palms  in  the  background,  Davidsonia 
pruriens,  a  most  effective  plant  with  large,  pinnate 
leaves,  the  long  oval  pinuie  serrated,  the  young  leaves 
of  a  soft  bron/.y-brown  :  Caladiums  of  the  brightest 
sorts,  Codiajums,  including  Flamingo,  Reidi,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Chelsoui,  and  others  ;  Alalia  elegantissinia. 


tlie   beautiful    Bougainvillca    Maui]    Chettleburgh,  the 
finest  of  this  genus. 

Messrs.  F.  S.4NDER  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  made  a  fine 
display  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  Nicotiaua 
Sanderse  was  well  shown,  many  of  the  plants  having 
Howers  of  a  more  pleasing  shaile  of  colour  than  when 
first  exJiibited.  It  is  an  effective  plant  in  groups,  but 
its  value  will  be  most  appreciated  for  planting  in  the 
open  groiuid.     -Marguerite  Queen  Alexandra  was  sho-svn 
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as  ~an  imiHoveiiieht  ou  tioroiiation,  the  Bowers  being 
better  aile'd  with'  quilled  floreta  ■  in  the  cBn-lre. 
Begonia  Bowringiana,  a  very  distict  variety, 
the  woolly  leaf  Btalks  and  under  '  sides  of  '  the 
leaves  of  a  rich  crimson,  the  surface  deep  green  with  a 
lighter  zone  ;  Begonias  Our  Queen,  His  Majesty,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Moon,  and  other  good  hylirids  of  the  Rex  t.yi)e  : 
Asi>aragus  Sprengeri  variegata,  A.  myriocladiis,  Pan- 
danus  Sanderi  (a  fine  specimen  with  long  leaves 
regidarly  striped  with  yellow),  a  grand  specimen  of 
Polyi)odium  Knighti*  witli  very  long  feathery  drooping 
fronds,  Heliconia  Edwardus  Rex  (a  very  large  speci- 
men), Ficus  pandurata.  Phoenix  Roebelini,  Furcraia 
Watsoniana,  Araucaria  Rex,  Vriesia  Forgetiana,  &c. 

Mr.  Rus.SKLL,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  filled  one 
large  corner  space  with  a  beautiful  lot  of  bright  foliage. 
Oodiieums  were  a  feature,  and  included  fine  plants  of 
Golden  Ring,  Warreni,  Aigburth  Gem,  Reidii  Adonis, 
and  well-coloured  ]ilants  of  the  ohl  favourite  angusti- 
folia  ;  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  A.  mortefontain- 
ensis,  and  other  large-leaved  sorts,  Maranta  zebriua, 
I)rae:ena  Victoria,  D.  Sanderiana,  Ananassa  sativa  varie- 
gata, well-coloured  Caladiiims,  with  tall  Palms  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  Gordyline  Russelliana,  the 
dark  bronzy  foliage  of  which  contrasted  well  with  the 
brighter  hues. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  OuTHIiKKT,  Southgate,  put  \\\i  a 
large  and  effective  group.  Liliuin  auratum,  L.  longi- 
fiorum,  L.  lancifidiura,  and  L.  tigrinum  were  well 
shown  ;  Crassula  coccinea  arranged  in  the  centre  was 
very  blight;  several  good  sorts  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, Beauty,  Supreme  (a  fine  pink  variety).  Her 
Majesty,  Incomparabilis  (a  fine  scarlet),  and  others  : 
Tuberoses,  tall  plants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  gran- 
diflora,  arranged  among  Cocos  flexuosa,  made  a  good 
background. 

Mr.  ICETON,  of  Putney,  had  a  group,  in  which  were 
retarded  Ghent  Azaleas  and  Lily  -  of  -  the  -  Valley, 
Lilium  auratum,  L'.  longiHorum,  arranged  with  foliage, 
Bambusa  Simoni  variegata,  Cocos  tlexuosa,  Kurya  lati- 
folia  variegata,  Caladiunis,  and  otlier  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  ]iut  up  a  large 
group  of  Caladiums  arranged  with  Ferns ;  the  bright 
colours  showed  up  well.  The  varieties  were  of  the 
best  and  brightest  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mrs.  J.  3'eed, 
Silver  Queen,  Madame  Leon  Say,  and  many  others 
were  worthy  of  note. 

Messrs.  John  Lainc  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
had  a  group  of  Caladiunis,  composed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  jilants  of  moderate  size,  exhiliiting  a  number 
of  varieties. 

Mr.  \V.  Wells,  Ranelagli  Nurseries,  Leamington 
Spa,  exhibited  a  grouj)  of  plants,  in  which  Asparagus 
myriocladus,  Codiajums,  and  other  foliage  plants  were 
included. 

Mr.  R.  Ankek,  agent  for  Fr.\nz  i>e  Laet,  Contich 
Les  Anvers,  Belgium,  cxhibiteil  a  group  of  miniature 
and  other  succulent  plants,  also  some  plants  of  the 
dwarf-growing  Nertera  depressa,  well  covered  with  its 
scarlet  fruits. 

Messrs.  jAME.s  Vkitch  k  SoN.s,  in  addition  to  other 
things,  exhibited  a  grouji  of  jdants  wliich  included 
Lobelia  tenuior,  Fuclisia  Sylvia,  a  very  effective 
variety  with  a  doulile  white  corolla  and  brilliant  red 
calyx  ;  Stre]itocarpus  achimenifiorusallms  ;  Rehmannia 
angulata  in  fiower,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peter- 
borough, exhibited  a  grou])  of  greenhouse  jilants  in 
which  Verbenas  Scarlet  King  and  Miss  Willmott,  also 
Fire  Dragon  and  several  new  varieties  of  Cactus- 
flowering  Pelargonium  were  conspicuous. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  in  addition  to  Ferns,  showed  a  good 
collection  of  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  I'elargoniunis  in 
pots.  The  plants  were  all  well  flowereil,  and  included 
the  most  useful  sorts  for  market  work.  Blanche 
(white).  Lord  Kitchener  (crimson).  Lady  Dorington 
(pink),  Mrs.  H.  Steilall  (deeji  salmon),  Princess  Charles 
of  Denmark,  and  Gustavo  Lansen  were  specially 
worthy  of  note. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  London, 
showed  Gloxinias,  which,  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  were  highly  creilitable. 

Mr.  Vincent 'Slaoe,  Taunton,  Soinei-set,  set  up  a 
collection  of  Zon.al  Pelargonium  bloom  in  vases,  to- 
gether with  -some  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section.  They 
were  displayed  on  a  white  table  ground  with  small 
Fenis  worked  in  tlie  group. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Wii.r.rAM.s  k  Son,  Upjier  Holloway, 
furnished  one  comer  of  tent  No.  4  with  a  group  of 
Hydrangea  Hortcnsia,  some  large  Palins  at  the  back 
beiflg  used  for  .effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs.  REAMKIiOTTOM&Co.,  Geashill,  King's  County, 
Ireland,  brought  a  collection  of  Anemones,  including  a 
large  batch  of  King  of  Scarlets  and  The  Bride.  The 
single  Irish  Anemones  were  very  charming,  reminding 
one  of  gorgeous  Poppies. 

Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley,  Brentwood,  staged 
a  number  of  plants  of  Verbena  "Warley  Scarlet,"  a 
variety  eminently  suitable  for  bedding  jiurjioses. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
collection  of  Gladioli  and  baskets  of  white  Brighton 
Gem  Pelargoniums. 

A  grouji  of  hardy  Nymphseas  in  pans  was  shown  by 
L.  CuituiE,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Profit),  Minley  Manor,  Farn- 
borougli,  Hants.  The  beautiful  blush  shades  on  many 
of  these  handsome  if  somewhat  stiflf  flowers  were 
delightful. 

GROUPS  ARRANGED  IN  THE  OPEN. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  SoN.s,  Chelsea,  brought  a 
number  of  well-grown  plants  of  Sciadopitys  verticillata 
in  tubs,  arranging  a  number  of  pot  plants  of  t'ampa- 
nula  iieregrina  as  a  frontage  for  the  coUeetion,  and 
thereby  partly  destro3'ing  the  effect  of  the  handsome 
Sciadopitys. 

Mr.  Davio  RUS.SELL,  Brentwood,  staged  a  large 
group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Acers,  Aralias, 
Retinospora  plumosa  in  variety.  Hollies,  arborescent 
Ivies,  Golden  Yews,  and  other  ornamental  Conifers,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  R.  RU.SSELL,  Richmond,  staged  a  group  of 
tree  Ivies  of  various  tyjies,  including  gold  and  silver- 
leaved  varieties,  &e.,  most  of  the  arljorescent  forms 
of  this  plant  being  included. 

Messrs.  W.  Fhomow  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  W.,  had  a 
well-arranged  group  of  ornamental  foliage  hardy 
plants.  Several  tall  hardj-  Bamboos  were  arranged  at 
the  back,  standards  of  other  members  being  worked 
among  the  group.  The  groundwork  was  comprised 
mainly  of  .Tajianese  Maples,  kc. 

A  very  fine  group  of  similar  plants  was  set  up  by 
Messr.s.  Tho.s.  Cripps  &  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent, 
whose  collection  included  some  handsome  types  of 
Japanese  Maples,  Vitis  sjiecies,  Ivies,  fancy  Oaks, 
Conifers,  &c. 

A  showy  group  of  Phlox  decus.sata  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
John  Forbes,  Hawick,  some  giant  forms  of  Pentste- 
mon  and  some  good  spikes  of  Delphiniums.  A  crimson 
Pentstemon  was  noticed  named  Crimson  Gem.  Lord 
Kitchener,  Albert  Edward,  and  Eugene  Sandow  are 
good  forms  of  Delphiniums. 

AWARDS  MADE  BY  THE  FLORAL  COMMITTEE 

Aljiinia  Saiiiii  rir.  -This  is  a  first-class  variegated 
variety,  of  excellent  effect  when  as  freely  variegated  as 
the  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  k  Co.  (see 
fig.  in  Supplement  to  Gardfncrs'  Chronicle,  April  18, 
1903)  (First-class  Certificate). 

Astilhc  "alba"  and  '"rosea." — One  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  show  was  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  so 
plants  of  Spiraia  shown  by  Gv.  Van  Waveren  k 
Kruijfk,  of  jHaarlem,  Holland.  There  were  two 
varieties,  one  having  white  flowers  (said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  a  cross  between  Astilbe  x  Lemoinei 
X  Spiraja  compacta),  and  the  other  rich  pink- 
coloured  flowers  (said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
crossing  Spinea  comi>acta  with  Astilbe  chinensis). 
The  plants  were  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  bore  strong 
inflorescences  of  showy  flowers,  much  superior  to 
anything  previously  seen  in  Spirfeas.  The  pink 
flowered  variety  apjieared  to  be  just  as  strong-growing 
as  the  white  variety.  The  Floral  Committee  recom- 
mendeil  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  these  plants. 

Bcfjnnui  Canojyiis. — A  double  flower  of  rich  yellow 
colour  and  large  size.  Shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davls 
&  SoN.s,  Yeovil  (Award  of  Merit). 

Bajnnia  Mitrtjarct  Gnnllvm. — A  large  double  flower 
of  rich  yellow  colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwili.im 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Carnation  Olow-worm. — A  border  variety  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  of  good  form,  and  possessing  non- 
splitting  ealices.  Shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Dol'GLAs, 
Bookham  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cai'nalion  Kin;!  Solovuin.  —  A  border  variety  of 
considerable  distinctness.  The  colours  are  purple,  retl 
and  cream,  being  thus  a  "fancy.''  Shown  by  Mr. 
Douglas  (Award  of  Merit). 

Carnation  Lu-dji  Liniit/tf/ow.  —  Apparently  a  border 
variety  of  rich  rose  colour,  apiiroaching  to  cerise.  The 
flowers  have  large,  smooth  petals,  only  slightly  fragrant. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  (Award  of  Merit). 

Furcrwa  lom/irva  (see  fig.  20,  p.  45). — A  magnificent 
inflorescence  of  this  Mexican  species  of  Amaryllidaceie 
was  shown  by   Mr.   DOKRiEN   Smith,   Tresco   Abbey, 


Scilly  Isles.  The  inflorescence  was  10  or  12  feet  high, 
and  there  are  few  localities  in  Britain  where  the 
species  would  succeed.  The  Floral  Committee  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal.  We  have  a  photograph  of  this,  or  a 
closely  allied  species,  grown  under  glass  by  Mr. 
MuUins,  of  Eastuor  Castle  Gardens. 

Glaucium  fiavrm  tricolor,  a  brownish-crimson  va- 
riety of  the  Horn  Poppy,  with  chocolate  mark  at  base 
of  each  petal.— Shown  by  Jlessrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  "  C.  J.  Grahame."—A  new  hybrid  Tea  Rose  of 
deep  crimson  colour,  and  therefore  a  welcome  addition 
to  this  section  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  "  Countess  Anncslei!." — A  new  hybrid  Tea  Rose 
of  beautiful  pink  colour,  and  broad,  good  petals  (Award 
of  Merit). 

.Rose  Dudicss  of  Westminster.— "ihKs  variety  has 
large  flowers  which  open  a  rich  rose  colour,  and  become 
paler,  being  then  of  a  tint  similar  to  that  of  La 
France  (Award  of  Merit).  The  thi-ee  varieties  enume- 
rated above  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  k 
Sons. 

Rose  "Mrs.  F.  W.  Fliriht."— This  is  another  "pink 
Rambler."  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  pink  with 
white  centre,  produced  in  enormous  trusses.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Flight,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Hants  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs. 
W.  Bates,  Geo.  Reynolds,  W.  Poupart,  W.  H.  Divers, 
H.  Parr,  A.  H.  Pearson,  G.  Norman,  W.  Fyfe,  S.  Mor- 
timer, Geo.  Woodward,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Willard,  J. 
Jaques,  Geo.  Keif,  Jas.  Gibson,  H.  Balderson,  F.  Q. 
Lane,  Jas.  Cheal,  R.  L.  Castle,  and  W.  Pope. 

Whilst  the  exhibits  of  fruits  were  comparatively  few, 
yetthey  were  generally  very  good.  The  best  without  doubt 
was  that  staged  at  one  end  of  a  long  tent  by  Messrs.  G. 
BUNTARD  k  Co.,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maiilstone.  This 
comprised  some  twenty  Anile  and  Cheriy  trees  in  pots 
and  numerous  dishes  of  fruit.  The  Apple  trees  in  good 
fruit  were  chiefly  Emperor  Alexander.  The  Cherries 
included  Kirtland's  Mammoth,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Black  Tartarian,  Kmiieror  Francis,  and  others  all  well 
cropped.  The  dishes,  of  which  there  were  twenty-four, 
included  of  black  Cherries,  Noir  de  Schmidt  (very  fine), 
Werder's  Early  Black,  Knight's  Black,  Bohemian 
Black,  Bundeli's  Black  Heart,  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Turkey  Heart.  The  light-coloured  fruits  included 
Bigarreau  de  Munster,  Kentish  Bigarreau,  Early 
Amber,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  AUiesse  d'Oignies,  Florence, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  others.  There  were  also 
excellent  samples  of  Strawberries  Eleanor,  Givon's 
Late  Prolific,  Latest-of-.-Ul,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Louis 
Gautier,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  These  dish  fruits,  especially 
the  Cherries,  jiroved  to  be  exceedingly  attractive. 

H.  Partridge,  Esip,  J.P.,  Bletchingley,  Surrey  (gr., 
J.  AV.  Barks),  set  u]i  a  handsome  collection  of  fruit 
inclusive  of  good  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  fairly  good  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes  ; 
Stanwick,  Elruge  Nectarines,  Violette  Hative  Peaches, 
Royal  Jubilee,  Little  Heath,  and  Royal  Sovereign 
Melons,  and  excellent  samples  of  Givon's  Late  Pro- 
lific Strawberry,  and  Raspberries. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  two 
large  boxes  of  their  fine  new  Strawberry  The  Alake, 
one  to  show  sample,  and  one  cropping  qualities  ;  also 
that  fine  variety  President  Loubet. 

Mr.  A.  H.  T.  Montmorency,  Carrickmines, 
Dublin,  had  fine  fruits  of  Latest-of-All,  Monarch,  and 
President  Strawberries,  but  they  somewhat  lacked  our 
usual  English  colour. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had  in  very  fine 
form  their  new  variety  Laxton's  Latest,  the  product 
of  a  seedling  from  Latest-of-All. 

From  J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.,  Northaw  House,  Potters  Bar 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  May),  came  two  boxes  of  superb  fruits  of 
Waterloo  Strawberry. 

The  Duke  of  Noi!THUMBERLANIi(gr.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach), 
sent  from  Alliury,  CJuildford,  samples  of  Eleanor, 
Lord  Najiier  and  Waterloo  Strawberries,  the  latter 
being  inucli  the  finest  sample.  From  the  Horticul- 
tural College,  Swanley,  came  Ajiples  Lady  Sudeley 
and  Beauty  of  Bath,  the  latter  well  coloured  ;  and  a 
Melon  Swanley  Hero.  Mr.  A\'hitmobe,  Kirehwood 
Nurser\-,  Swanley,  sent  fruits  of  new  Melons ;  and 
from  Mrs.  Holt  (gr.,  J.  Bundy)  came  a  few  fruits  of 
Passiflora  edulis. 

The  only  vegetables  seen  were  two  dishes  of  a  fine 
pudded  Pea,  King's  No.  1,   shown  by  J.  K.  King  & 
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Sons,   Coggeshall,    Essex  ;  and  a  dish  of  a  liandsome 
red  Tomato,  Lord  Rolierts. 

Awards    of   Merit. 

Raspherrii  "  Chainpion." — This  was  sent  hv  Mr.  G. 
Bemwell.  Not  only  were  tliere  numerous  dislies  and 
basliets  of  the  fniit,  but  canes  (old  and  new)  showing 
strong  growth,  and  bearing  out  the  statement  that  the 
plants  continued  to  fruit  for  two  months,  were  also 
staged.  The  fruits  were  the  size  and  colour  of 
Superlative,  but  more  rounded  in  shape. 

Striiwherri!  " Laxton's  Latent." — The  fruits  of  this 
late-fruiting  variety  are  of  large  size,  dark  red  colour-, 
and  good  flavour  (see  remarks  in  last  week's  issue, 
p.  21).     From  Messrs.  La.\ton  Bros. 

HORTICULTURAL  ArPLIANCES. 

Mr.  Bentlet,  of  Hull,  had  in  quantity  his  famou.s 
Insecticide,  and  Weed  -  Killer,  with  other  things. 
V.\LLM  &  Co.,  C'oleman  Street,  E.C.,  had  their  excel- 
lent Beetlecute  or  insect-destroyer.  H.  St.\ni,ey  & 
Co.,  South  Norwood,  showed  in  tins  a  solution  termed 
Slug  Death,  a  name  which  conveys  its  purpose. 

The  Anglo-C'ontine.\t.\l  Ou.vno  'Wohks,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  showed  guanos,  various  other  manuies, 
and  sunilries. 

Mr.  H.  Patti.son,  Streatham,  S.W.,  had  horse-shoes 
for  lawn-mowing,  the  merits  of  which  have  now  been 
well  tested.  D.  Dowel  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  had 
pots  for  Oi-chid-culture,  and  other  forms  of  pottery. 

Messrs.  CoRUY  &  Co.,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  had 
a  long  stand,  inchiding  numerous  manure  samples, 
Niquas  Insecticide,  Lethorion,  and  various  other 
articles.  Mr.  J.  Geohcie,  Putney,  had  Mushroom- 
spawn,  peat  sam])les,  manures,  nicotine  fumigators.  &c. 
W.  PooKE  k  Sons,  Cheapside,  London,  had  an 
exhibit  of  hot-air  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus 
for  amateurs'  greenho\ises. 

Messrs.  .John  Fells  k  Co.,  Berkhampstead.  showed 
plant  and  tree  stakes,  mallets,  ami  other  useful  objects. 
The  excellent  Four  Oaks  undentable  syringes  from 
Sutton  Cohlfield  were  in  strong  force  ;  and  very  inte- 
resting were  the  knapsack  and  hand-sprayei-s,  with 
other  objects,  shown  by  De  Liv.v  I'heues,  of  Camner- 
well. 

The  well-known  tree  and  |)lant  tubs  of  diverse 
shapes  and  sizes  shown  by  Messrs.  Ch.\.mpion  &  Co., 
City  Road,  E.C.,  were  there  ;  asalso  was  a  big  collection 
of  sundries,  pottery,  syringes,  tools,  ami  other  things, 
staged  by  Messrs.  Os.M.\N  &  Co.,  Commercial  Street, 
London. 

W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  showed 
samples  of  peat,  labels,  sprayers,  and  manures. 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  N..  hail  a 
remarkably  comidete  collection  of  sundries,  ranging 
from  20  feet  Bamboo  rods  down  to  the  smallest  thing 
needed  in  a  garden  ;  also  soils,  fertilisers,  baskets,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  things. 

Messrs.  Fenlon,  Wbitefriars,  London,  had  excellent 
heating  apparatuses,  esjjecially  for  small  greenhouses 
and  halls,  also  other  useful  contrivances. 

Mr.  J.  Pinches,  Camberwell,  had  a  large  samp  e  of 
his  imperishable  Acme  plant  and  tree  labels. 

Messrs.  DouLTON  k  Sons,  Lambeth,  had  flower 
vases,  garden  and  hall  pottery,  eilging  tiles,  and  other 
things. 

Messrs.  PuLH.i>t  &  Son,  Newman  Street,  W., 
showed  a  pretty  piece  of  nn'niature  rockwork  artisti- 
cally planted,  and  also  admirable  garden  vases  and 
seats. 

T.  Dyer  &  Co.,  Finsbury,  E.G.,  showed  ladders, 
tools,  benches,  and  much  of  mechanical  interest. 

Messrs.  H.  C.\stle  k  Sons,  Milbank,  London,  had 
numerous  garden  seats  in  various  ])attcrns,  made  from 
the  teak  of  old  war  ships,  which  are  very  durable. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Riley,  Norwood  Road,  Heme  Hill,  sent 
a  dozen  of  garden  summer-houses  or  arbours  of  rustic 
patterns,  all  diverse,  and  exhibiting  great  excellence  in 
construction. 

AWARDS    MADE    BY    THE   COUNCIL. 

Gold  Medal. 

Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
Hard}',  and  Flowering  Plants. 

Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  for  Orchids. 

Dorrien  Smith,  Esq.,  for  Furcrrea  longa&va. 

T.  Cripps  &  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Acers  and 
Hardy  Plants. 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ne\vtownards,  for  Roses. 

Blackmore  &  Langdon,  for  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Waverin,  for  Astilbes. 


Sherwood  Cur. 
1st,  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Roses. 
2iid,  (i.  Mount,  Canterbury,  for  Roses. 

Silver  Cup. 

H.  B.  May,  Eilmonton,  for  Ferns  and  Flowering 
Plants. 

L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  Trees,  Shnibs,  &c. 

G.  Bunyard  k  Co.,  for  Herbaceous  Flowers  and 
Fruits. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  for  Alpines  and  Herbaceous 
Flowers. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  for  Carnations,  Irises,  &c. 

.1.  Peed  k  Son,  for  Gloxinias  and  Caladiinns. 

R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  for  Herbaceous  and  Bulbous 
Plants. 

Amos  Perry,  for  Herbaceous  Plants,  kc. 

Charlesworth  &  t'o.,  for  Orchids. 

.John  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  for  Hardy  Plants  and  Flowers. 

H.  .1.  Jones,  for  Sweet  Peas,  &c. 

.T.  Laing  k  Sons,  for  Begonias. 

.1.  Hill  and  Son,  for  Ferns. 

•T.  Colman,  for  Orchids. 

W.  Bull  &  Son,  for  Stove  and  (Jreenliouse  Plants. 

M.  Prichard,  for  Alpines  and  Hard}'  Flowers. 

Laurence  Currie,  for  Water-Lilies. 

Barr  k  Sons,  for  Hardy  Flowers  ami  I'igmy  Trees. 

H.  Partridge,  Esq.,  for  Fruit. 

( '.  W.  Breadmore,  tor  Sweet  Peas. 

Silver-gilt  Fujra  Medal. 

D.  Russell,  for  Hardy  Trees. 

B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  for  Roses. 
Dobbie  k  Co.,  for  l*ansies,  kc. 

C.  Vuylsteke,  for  Orchids. 
B.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  for  Gloxinias. 
.J.  Jackman  k  Sons,  for  Roses  ami  Hcrljaceous  Plants. 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  for  Orchids. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. 
( ;.  Reuthe,  for  Alpines,  &c. 
R.  Farrei',  for  Al(iines. 
R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  for  Flowering  I'lants. 
B.  R.  Davis  &  .Sons,  for  Begonias. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. 

A.  LI.  (iwillim,  for  Begonias. 

H.  Low  &  Co.,  for  Orchids. 

.r.  Cheal  &  Son,  for  Herb.iceous  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

<i.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,. for  Hardy  Flowers. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal. 
.1.  Forbes  (Hawick),  for  Hardy  Flowers. 
.Tones  ,t  Son  (Shrewsbury),  for  Sweet  Peas.  &c. 
Froniow  &  Sons,  for  Hardy  Trees. 
Ladhams,  Ltd.,  for  Herbaceous  I'lants. 
V.  Slade,  for  Pelargoniums. 
.1.  B.  .loel,  for  Strawberries. 
R.  Anker,  for  Cacti. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  for  Sweet  Peas,  &e. 

HORTICI'LTITRAI. SUNDRIES,  IMPLEMENTS,  kc. 
Silver-gilt  FLOR^i  Medal. 
.T.  Bentley,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Works,  Hull. 
Tulham  &  Son,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
\V.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  N. 
G.  W.  Riley,  Norwood  Road,  Heme  Hill. 
Osman  k  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. 

H.  Castle  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Baltic  Wharf,  Westminster. 

The  Anglo-Continental  Guano  AVorks,  Leadenhall 
Street. 

The  Four  Oaks  Nursery  and  Garden  Sundries 'Co., 
Sutton  C(jldfield. 

('hampion  &  Co.,  115,  City  Road,  E.C. 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth. 

Fenlon  k  Son,  Tudor  Street,  Whitefriara. 

.James  George,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney. 

T.  Syer  Jt  Co.,  -1.5,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury  Street, E.C. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal. 
Vails  &  Co.,  II!,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Corry  &  Co.,  Shail  Thames,  S.E. 
De  Luzy  Frires,  ilO,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
D.  Dowel   &   Son,    Ravenscourt   Avenue,  Hammer- 
smith. 

W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  2,  Hop  Exchange,  S.E. 
H.  Pattisson,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 
R.  Pinches,  Crown  Buildings,  Camberwell. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 
Wm.  Poore  &  Co.,  13',l,  Cheapside,  E.C.     , 


DUTCH    HORTICULTURAL    AND 
BOTANICAL. 

.Junk  l.'j. — -Vt  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on 
the  above  date  the  Committee  awarded  First-class  <!er- 
tificates  to  Latnyrus  grandiflorus,  from  Mr.  B.  Ruvs, 
of  Deilemsvaart  ;  Ej)i})hronitis  Veitohi,  a  hybrid  from 
Ejjidendrum  ladicans  ■  Sophionitis  grandiflora,  from 
Mr.  C.  .J.  Kekkert,  of  Haarlem  ;  Rose  Perle  iles 
Neiges,  from  Mr.  T.  van  deh  Wkssel,  of  Etse,  Holland. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Heuchera  san- 
guinea  grandiflora,  from  Mr.  B.  Ruvs,  of  Dedems- 
vaart ;  Meconopsis  camhrica  ll.-jil.,  from  Mr.  B.  Ruvs, 
of  Deilemsvaart  ;  and  (i}  psophila  lepens  priecox,  from 
Messrs.  V.\N  Na.men  BuoTHEits,  of  Zwyndrccht.  The 
foUoviring  plants  gained  an  Honourable  Mention : — 
Dianthus  multiflorus,  from  Mr.  B.  RuYS,  of  Dedems- 
vaart ;  Odontoglossum  crispiim  Triana;,  from  Mj'.  C.  .1. 
Kikkert,  of  Haarlem  ;  a  collection  of  single  Anemone 
coron^iria,  eighteen  varieties,  from  Mr.  P.  W.  VoET,;  of 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem  ;  a  collection  of  twelve  va- 
rieties of  Heuchera,  from  Messrs.  Wezelendurc:  & 
Stassen,  of  Levden. 


MAIDSTONE  ROSE   SHOW. 

.July  i.  Thi-  annual  exhibition  of  the  Maidstone 
Rose  Society  took  place  on  the  above  date,  in  the  gar- 
dens of  "Somerfield,"  London  Road.  The  show  was  in 
every  way  a  great  success.  The  blooms  staged  were 
above  the, average,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
competition  was  exceedingly  keen. 

Sir  Marcus  Samuel's  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  Mr. 
Wakei.ky  for  a  splendid  collection  of  twenty-four 
choice  blooms ;  the  National  Rose  Society's  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  Tea,  Noisette,  or  Hybrid  Tea  Rose 
in  the  show  w.as  given  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson  for  a 
beautiful  flower  of  Lady  Moyra  15eauclerc ;  while  Ulrich 
Bnumer,  shown  by  Colonel  Pitt,  secured  the  Society's 
Bronze  Medal. 


EALING    HORTICULTURAL. 

.July  (!.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  beaiitiful  grounds  of  Gunnersbury 
Park  On  the  above  date,  and  was  a  great  succe.ss.  Cot- 
tage and  Allotment  fianlen  produce  was  a  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  the  quaUtv  of  the  general  exhibits  was  good, 
although  not  of  the  high  stamlard  of  twenty  years  ago. 
There  were  two  classes  for  griiups,  and  the  exhibits 
generally  were  neat  and  tastefid.  Floral  decorations 
filled  oiie  tent,  the  competitors  l)eing  ladies.  A  fine 
group  of  plants  from  (iunnersbury  I'ark  was  staged 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds.  Messrs.  Fno»iow  k  Son, 
Turnham  tJreen  ;  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  and 
sonu!  other  local  n\irserymen  contributed  collections  of 
])lants.  ■  Roses  were  shown  well,  the  Society's  Silver 
Cup  for  twenty  four  blooms  being  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Owen.  ^ 

SOUTHAMPTON     HORTICULTURAL. 

.luLV  Ci,  7.  The  annual  sumuuT  exhibition  was  held 
on  the  Royal  Pier,  and  was  a  success.  The  exhibits 
were  more  numerous  in  all  sections,  exce])t  fruit,  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Groiips  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  showed  a  distinct  impiovcment.  Roses  and 
Sweet  Peas  were  numenms  and  good,  and  vegetables 
were  excellent,  as  they  always  are  at  Southampton. 

I'LANTS. 

The  principal  class  for  plants  was  that  for  a  central 
group  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  arranged  for  effect  in 
a  sqnare  space  10  feet  by  8  feet.  Five  competed, 
making  a  nice  display  down  the  centre  of  the  pavilion. 
The  1st  prize  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  E.  Wills,  The 
Nurseries,  Winchester  Road,  Southampton.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Hill,  gr.  to  E.  (J.  Mercer,  Esq.,  Bassett,  was  2nd. 

For  four  s)iecimens  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr  T.  Hall  (gr.  to  Sir  S.  Montague,  Bart.,  M.P., 
South  Stoneham  House,  St>utharnpton)  secured  the 
leailing  award  with  medium-sized,  freely  -  flowered 
plants ;  Mr.  Wills  was  2nd.  Mr.  Hill  also  won 
1st  prize  for  four  Ferns.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  well 
shown.  Mr.  .Mitchell,  gr.  to  .1.  Willis  Flemming, 
Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  won  1st  prize  for 
double-flowered  varieties. 

Roses. 
The  leading  class  was  that  for  thirty-six  blooms  dis- 
tinct. Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Sons,  Colchester,  easily 
won  1st  prize  with  large,  fresh  examples  of  popular 
varieties  ;  Messrs.  .Jarman  k  Sons,  Chard,  were  2nd. 
For  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Me-ssrs. 
Prior  were  again  successful ;  Messrs.  Jarman  were 
2nd.  Messrs.  Prior  followed  up  their  previous  suc- 
cesses by  winning  1st  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  Tea  or 
Noisette  varieties  ;  Messrs.  Jarman  were  2nd. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  one  dark  variety  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kent  gr.  to  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray,  Merrivale,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight,  won  with  Le  Havie.  For  a  similar 
number  of  any  one  light  variety,  Mr.  ICent  was  J^ara 
successfid  with  medium-sized,  clean  examples  of  .White 
Maman  Cochet. 

Jn  the  following  classes  gentlemen  s  gardeners  and 
alnatcurs  only  competed.    For  eightQeii.difitinct  blooms. 
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Mr.  Neville  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  Kent.  2m\.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  Mr. 
Neville  was  again  successful ;  and  Mr.  K>:nt,  2ik1. 

The  most  tastefully  dressed  vase  of  Roses  came  from 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Ohilworth  ;  a  similar  honour  falling  to 
Miss  Minnie  Snellorove  for  a  basket  of  Roses. 

Sweet  Peas  were  numerous  and  good.  For  nine 
bunches,  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmoke.  High  Street,  Win- 
chester, won,  with  excellent  flowers.  Messrs.  Jakman 
A:  Co.,  Chard,  were  2nd. 

For  Messrs,  Toogood'k  prizes  for  six  bunches,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Sheppari),  Manor  Farm,  Swaythling.  won  1st  prizt*. 

Mr.  J.  Matthews,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Maltbv,  liotley, 
secured  Mr.  Sydenham's  premier  award  for  nine 
bunches;  while  Mr.  J  Hughes,  gr.  to  A.  P.  Ralli, 
Esti.,  Twyford,  won  that  offered  by  Mr.  C.  AV. 
Breadmore  for  nine  Imnches. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  &  Co.,  Shirley  Nurseries, 
Southampton,  had  the  best  exhibit  of  twelve  hardy 
bolder  flowers  ;  a  like  honour  falling  to  Mr.  C 
Ellwood,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore 
l*ark.  Bishop's  Waltham,  for  nine  bunches. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  small  quantity.  Extra  fine 
Strawberries  came  from  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  class 
for  two  dishes.  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Royal  Sovereign 
were  the  varieties. 

Vegetables  vpere  abundant.  Mr.  BECKETT,  Aldenham 
House  Cardens,  Elstree,  won  both  Messrs.  Sutton  k 
Sons'  and  Messrs.  Toogood's  prizes  for  six  dishes  with 
remarkably  fine  produce.  Mr.  Bowerman,  gr.  to  Lord 
Bolton,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  was  2nd  in 
each  class  ;  Mr.  ELLVifoon  coming  next  amongst  twelve 
entries  in  the  latter  class. 

Trade  Exhibits 

were  numerous.  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  &  Co.  for  hardy  flowers,  and  to 
Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons  for  Sweet  Peas  in  i)ots  and 
as  cut  flowers.  Silver-gilt  Medals  to  Mr.  C.  AV. 
Breai>more,  Winchester,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  and  to 
Messrs.  B.  Davis  k  Sons,  Yeovil,  for  tuberous  Be- 
gonias. Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  Ellwood  for  three 
dozen  l)unches  of  garden  Roses  ;  to  Mr.  E.  Wills  for 
wreaths,  &c.,  and  decorative  plants  ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.  for  Roses,  &c.  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  t".  W.  Breadmore  for  Sweet 
l*eas  Reggie  Breadmore,  Douglas  Breadmore,  and 
Cyril  Breadmore. 


witli  Irist'S,  Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums,  and  other 
])ereniiials.  The  vegetables  appeared  renla^kabI^■  well, 
especially  Potatos  and  Peas.  In  the  vineries  the  croji 
of  Crapes  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the  bunches  and 
lierries  were  of  fine  size.  The  jiarty  wended  its  way  to 
the  pleasure-grounds  and  Rose-garden  ;  the  latter  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  a  feature  here,  and  many 
varieties  of  Roses  flourish  well.  The  annual  outing 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  July  19,  anti,  by  kind 
permission  of  Mrs.  Lionel  Pliillijis,  a  visit  will  l)e  made 
to  Tvlnev  Hall. 


WANSTEAD   AND   LEYTONSTONE 
HORTICULTURAL. 

JULT  7. — This  Society  held  its  thirty-eighth  annual 
show  on  the  above  <late  in  the  grounds  of  The  AVarren, 
AVanstead.  The  inimher  of  exhibits  was  560,  an 
increase  of  111  on  last  year.  The  competition  in  some 
classes,  notably  those  for  groups  of  plants  and  for  table 
decorations,  was  very  keen.  The  Gloxinias  and 
Begonias  exhil)ited  by  Mr.  H.  C  Day  (gr.,  Mr.  AV. 
Hammond)  were  lemarkably  fine,  as  were  also  Sweet 
Peas  shown  by  Mr.  W.  JoNKs. 


THE 
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LAW    NOTES. 


CLIBRAN 


V.    BUCKLOW    BOARD    OF 
GUARD  UNS. 


An  important  appeal  against  the  poor-rate 
assessment  of  a  packing-shed  and  nursery  land 
was  made  at  the  Cheshire  Quarter  Sessions  on 
June  29  by  Mr.  Clibran,  nurseryman,  of  Hale. 
Offing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  space  we  are 
compelled  to  hold  over  the  particulars  of  the  case 
until  our  next  issue,  but  ic  may  be  stated  now, 
that  in  some  measure  the  appeal  was  successful. 


Ji:lt  12,  13,  14.  This  show  was  held  imder  favour- 
able circvunstances,  and  was  very  successful.  The 
principal  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  who 
had  miscellaneous  stove  plants  ;  Mr.  John  Robson,  of 
Altrincham,  who  sent  Malmaison  Carnations  ;  Messrs. 
AVebb.  of  Stourbridge,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  and  Messrs.  Jarman.  of 
(Jhard,  one  of  herbaceous  plants.  Begonias  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Pershore.  For  Roses  Messrs. 
Harkness  &Go.,  of  Hitchin,  won  the  1st  prize  for  seventy - 
two,  and  also  for  forty -eight  distinct  varieties. 

Exhibits  and  exhibitors  were  much  the  same  as 
usual  at  large  shows  in  the  provinces.  There  were 
twelve  more  exhibitors  and  150  more  entries  than  last 
year.  As  showing  the  importance  of  this  annual  show, 
some  idea  of  the  numbers  of  visitors  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  1001  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£2.118,  and  in  llMKi  to  £1,702.  Tiie  judges  included 
Messrs,  Owen  Thomas,  A.  MacKellar,  'W.  Crump, 
J.  AVright,  N.  F.  Barnes,  J.  Deacon,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  R.  Dean,  AV".  Cuthbeitson,  P.  Blair, 
J.  AVallis,  R.  Cock,  and  A.  Coombes. 


GARDENERS' DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS".— The  first 
evening  meeting  of  the  summer  sessioii  was  held,  by 
perndssion  of  Mis.  Harrison,  at  Shiplake  Court. 
-  Between  seventy  and  eighty  members,  accompanied  b\- 
the  President.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  left  Caversham 
Lock  by  steamer,  and  on  reaching  Shiplake  were  met 
by  Mr.  J.  Hall,  the  head  gardener.  Mr.  AV.  Barnes, 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  and  other  members  who 
bad  journeyed  by  road  from  Bear  AN'ood.  A\''okingliam, 
Maidenhead,  Henley,  kc.  A  move  was  at  once  made 
to  tlie  kitchen-garden,  the  borders  of  which  were  gay 


ENQUIRY. 


Moore's  Vegetable  Ceeam  Marrow. — Can 
any  reader  inform  "An  Old  Gardener"  how  long 
this  variety  has  benn  in  cultivation  ?  [About 
thirty-eight  years.  Ed  ] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apple  :  /.  W.  L.  G.    We  are  unable  to  name  the 

Apple. 
Begonia  :    New  Reader.    The  leaves  are  affected 

with   mite;     spray   with   tobacco-water.      The 

Grape    has     the     spot    disease.      See    answer 

to'A.  L.  G." 

Camellia  :  A.  T.  C.  J.  We  suspect  the  flower- 
buds  dropped  in  the  winter,  owing  to  the  roots 
having  suffered  from  drought  on  some  occasion. 
This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  buds  dropping 
at  that  period. 

Carnations  :  J.  E.  B.  There  is  no  disease 
present.  The  cuttings  have  been  badly  rooted 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  few  roots  present 
have  been  unable  to  support  the  plants  during 
the  rapid  period  of  growth. 

Claim  for  Expenses  :  F.  6.  B.  1,  You  have  no 
claim  ;  2,  the  wages  you  asked  seem  to  us  fair. 

Clematis  Flowers  ;  T.  C.  Examples  of  medijin 
prolifieation.  See  Masters,  in  the  Transactioim 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  Vol.  xxiii ,  pp.  359  and 
481. 

Cucumber  :  E.  A.  Cacumber-spot,  Cercospora 
melonis.  Bom  the  affected  plants.  Turn  out 
the  soil,  and  start  afrtsh  in  a  new  house.  If 
you  cannot  do  this,  spray  the  plants  with  2  oz. 
liver-of-sulphur  to  3  gallons  of  water,  to  which 
2  oz.  of  soft-Eoip  are  added. 

Employment  in  Kew  :  Go-Ahead.  Candidates 
must  be  more  than  20  years  of  age  and  not  more 
than  25  years.  It  is  necessary  that  they  have 
had  five  years'  experience  at  least  in  good  pri- 
vate gardens  or  commercial  establishments. 
You  will  not  be  eligible  therefore  until  two 
years  or  so.  Write  to  the  Curator,  Eoyal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  after  that  time. 

Foxglove  :  E.  M.  Very  common ;  not  due  to 
hybridisation,  but  to  several  of  the  uppermost 
flowers  running  together  into  a  regular  cup. 

Gardener's  Notice  to  Leave  :  E.  D.  We 
believe  you  are  entitled  to  a  month's  notice  or 
a  month's  salary. 

Gooseberry  Leaves  :  F.  L.  B  and  E.  C.  jEcidium 
grossulariiE .  Burn  the  leaves  affected,  and 
spray  the  bushes  with  liver-of-sulphur — J  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  water.  See  illustration  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  May  14,  1904,  p.  310. 

Grapes  :  A.  L.  G.  The  berries  are  badly  affected 
with  the  spot  disease  (Gloeosporium).  Burn 
the  affected  bunches   as  far  as  you  can,  and 


spray  the  others  with  liver-of-sulphur,  J  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  rain-water. 
Hydrangeas:  R.M.C.     Very  fine.     Did  you  use 
any  special  manure  ? 

Irises  :  F.  A.     See  note  on  p.  42. 

Lupin  :  H.  J.  A  very  pretty  variety  that  is 
worth  perpetuatiag. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  :  W.  M.  Probably  the  plants 
have  been  overwatered  at  some  time,  causing 
the  roots  and  eventually  the  young  growths 
to  decay.  Frequently  the  new  growths  will 
damp  off  in  this  manner  through  drip  from  the 
roof,  or  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  syringe 
when  damping  down.  Lycastes  do  not  require 
very  much  water  until  their  new  bulbs  begin  to 
show,  but  afterwards  they  may  be  given  water 
almost  without  limit. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — W.  J.  B.,  Ltd. 
We  cannot  recognise  the  Rose.  Send  to 
some  grower  —  G.  H.  1,  Gloriosa  superba, 
warm  greenhouse ;  2,  Fuchsia,  we  do  not 
know  the  variety  ;  3,  Santolina  incana ;  4, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare ;  5,  Nephrolepis  cor- 
data  compacta. — J.  L.  1,  Valeriana  species; 
2,  Symphytum  patens  [?]  ;  3,  Chrysobactron 
Hookeri  ;  4,  Asperula  cynauchica.  —  P.  F.  F. 
Kalmia  latifolia.  —  A.  H.,  Orton.  Syringa 
japonica.  —  Newport,  Dendrobium  moschatum. 
— Nuneham.  Salvia  Bethelli. — Carnation.  On- 
cidium  sphacelatum. — H.  D.  W.  Vioia  craoca 
and  V.  orobus.  Neither  were  numbered.  Half 
an  Agaricus  arrived  in  bad  condition,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  A.  arvensis,  the  "Horse  "Mush- 
room, with  which  taste,  odours,  and  spores  all 
agree,  but  the  "  ring "  had  disappeared.  — 
Wandering  Jew.  Olearia  macrodonta. — J.  C. 
Lilium  elegans. — J.   M.  8.      1,  Pavia  species'; 

2,  Weigela  rosea ;  3,  send  when  in  flower ;  4, 
Berberis  vulgaris  ;  5,  Lycium  sinense ;  6,  Pla- 
tanus  orientalis  var.  acerifolia  (Maple-leaved 
Plane)  ;  7,  Euonymus  europteus ;  8,  Pavia 
Tuhra,.—F.  McD.  1,  Campanula  glomerata  ;  2, 
Galega  officinalis  alba ;  3,  Sedum  spurium ;  4, 
Linaria  hepatiosefolia. — G.  P.,  Harrogate.  Nico- 
tiana  glauca,  illustrated  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2837. 
— P.  J.  P.  Agrostemma  coronaria;  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber,  a  useful  summer  climber  out- 
doors.— F.  G.  B.  Deutzia  creuata  flore-pleno. 
— Hants.  Cattleya  Leopoldii. — V.  H.  1,  On- 
cidium  maculatum  ;  2,  Oncidiumcheirophorum; 

3,  La4ia  albida ;  4,  Cattleya  intermedia ;  .'>, 
Pleurothallis  ornatus  ;  G,  Stelis  ophioglossoides. 
— J.  M.  Arauja  graveolens,  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  8,  1888. — W. 
W.,  Bagshot.  1,  not  recognised;  2,  Spiraea 
opulifolia  ;  3,  Cistus  ladaniferus;  4,  Hypericum 
pulchrum ;  S,  Potentilla  variabilis ;  6,  Acer 
campestre. 

Odontoglossum  eiTROSMUM  :  W.M.  You  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  the  cultural  directions 
that  were  given  in  our  "  Orchid  Calendar." 

Pears  :  G.  W.  G.  Cracking  from  disproportion 
between  the  supply  of  water  and  its  utilisation 
by  the  fruit.  Fusicladium  dendriticum,  a 
fungus,  is  also  probably  present.  Cut  the 
branches  back  in  autumn. 

PiCEA  Shoots  Diseased  :  J.  R.  We  cannot  see 
either  insect  or  fungus.  Is  the  drainage 
right,  or  is  the  tree  suffering  from  the  drought 
of  the  last  few  jears  P 

Potato  Disease  :  W.  H.  Spray  with  Bordeaux- 
mixture,  which  may  check  if  it  cannot  cure  the 
malady.  See  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  to 
be  had  from  our  Publisher  for  7JcL,  post  free. 

Plum  Shoots  Diseased  ;  Savoir.  Silver-leaf, 
due  probably  to  a  fungus  at  the  root.  Cut  away 
the  affected  branches  and  burn  them.  You 
must  remove  your  furniture  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  you  have  notice  to 
quit. 


Ct)MMirNICATIONS  RK<'E1\  KD.  — R.  A.  R.— .1.  (i.  WcstoD.— 

.S.  &  S.— A.  .7.  S.— \V.  Riic  — H.  S.  \V.— Wimble.— S.W,  D. 
— W,  E.  B.— \V.  R.— ,1.  R.  J.— W.  S.— R.  D.— S.  A.— Nar- 
cissus.— C.  D. — W.  E.  L.— Messrs.  Doi)bie  &  Co.— 
M.  C.  T.-F.  B.  B. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  pp.  x.  and  xii.) 
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GREY  TOWERS  IN   SPRING. 

^IREY  TOWERS,  Nnnthorpe,  the  seat  of 
^-^  A.  J.  Dorman,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Cleveland  district,  and  is  about 
-one  mile  from  Nunthorpe  Station,  N.E.E.  The 
mansion,  which  is  built  of  ironstone,  is  a  fine 
architectural  structure.  Its  grey  towers,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  can  be  seen  rising  from 
amongst  the  trees  for  miles  round,  and  form 
•quite  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. 

The  pleasure  grounds  comprise  some  -tG  acres 
•of  land,  much  of  which  has  recently  been  added. 
The  scenery  from  these  grounds  is  very  fine.  It 
•takes  iu  on  one  side  a  fine  view  of  some  of  the 
most  noted  amongst  the  hills  of  Cleveland,  viz., 
Koseberry  Topping  and  Easley  Hill.  Upon  tlie 
•summit  of  the  latter  is  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Captain  Cook,  the  celebrated 
•navigator,  who  was  born  iu  the  village  of  Marton. 
a.nd  went  to  school  at  Great  Ayton,  both  of  which 
places  are  situate  close  under  the  hUl.  The 
•country  is  well  wooded,  although  many  of  the 
plantations  are  young.  The  pleasure  grounds 
are  upon  sloping  undulating  ground,  and  these 
are  the  great  feature  of  the  place.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  geometrical  designs  or  closely-trimmed 
lawn,  except  iu  close  proximity  to  the  house. 
Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  natural  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape. Some  grass  walks,  which  are  kept  cut 
•close  for  convenience,  lead  to  different  parts  of 
the  grounds,  but  elsewhere  the  natural  herbage 


is  allowed  to  grow  rampant.  Many  wild  flowers 
are  growing  among  it,  together  with  Narcissi, 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  Fritillarias,  Primroses,  and 
other  spring  flowers. 

Passing  from  the  mansion  to  the  right  and 
through  shrubberies,  some  fine  borders  and 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons  in  great  variety  and 
Ghent  Azaleas  were  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  Amongst  these  are  planted  spring-flowering 
bulbs,  in  which  the  Darwin  and  old-fashioned 
border  Tulips  are  well  represented.  To  the  left 
a  fine  collection  of  the  Coniferoe  has  lately  been 
planted,  and  judging  from  the  luxuriant  growth 
and  fine  appearance  of  some  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens planted  some  time  ago,  iu  course  of  time 
these  will  be  most  interesting. 

Amongst  the  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety,  Prunus  Pissardi  with  its  purple  foliage, 
Forsythia  viridissima,  Japanese  Maples,  Berberis 
Darwinii,  B.  stenophylla,  Cydouia  japonica,  and 
varieties  of  Rubus  are  particularly  noticeable. 
Groups  of  border  flowers  give  to  the  whole  a 
bright  appearance — viz.,  Doronicum  pardalianches 
var.  Harpur  Crewe,  Lychnis  diurna  flore-pleno, 
Heuchera  micrantha,  Arabis,  Alyssum,  and  Au- 
brietias  in  variety,  Pyrethrum  Tchihathchewii 
with  its  Daisy-like  heads  is  rampant ;  Grape 
Hyacinths  and  Eremurus  himalaicus  were  just 
throwing  some  strong  spathes  of  flower. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pleasure-grounds  is  a 
large  lake,  in  which  Water-Lilies  in  variety  and 
other  water-plants  are  growing.  On  the  banks  of 
the  lake  are  mounds  covered  with  Dogwood, 
Rubus,  &c.  In  the  moist  places  are  Spirsas  and 
TrolHus  in  variety,  Caltha  palustris,  Forget-me- 
Nots,  a  purple-flowering  Cardamine,  and  other 
interesting  plants.  A  very  large  group  of  Saxi- 
fraga  cordifolia  var.,  with  its  bright  deep-pink 
flowers,  is  a  striking  object  in  the  distance.  At 
the  back  of  the  lake  immense  groups  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, plantations  of  Conifers  and  deciduous 
trees  intermixed,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  Turning  back  from  the  lake  and 
looking  towards  the  house  one  obtains  a  fine 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  large  rockery  and  alpine- 
garden,  which,  with  its  border  shrubberies,  is 
about  7  acres  in  extent.  The  whole  is  arranged 
with  considerable  taste  and  skill,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  the  head-gardener, 
under  whose  supervision  the  whole  design  has 
been  planned  and  carried  out.  On  the  top  of 
some  of  the  hillocks,  Pinus  parviflora  and  other 
rock  ConiferEe  are  growing.  Patches  of  Erica 
vulgaris  carnea,  E.  v.  aurea,  E.  mediterranea, 
Gentiana  acaulis,  a  hybrid  named  G.  cojlestina 
withlovely  blue  flowers,'  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
Aubrietia  deltoidea  grandiflora,  Alyssum  mon- 
tanum,  &c.,  to  which  may  be  added  Andromeda 
japonica,  its  young  growths  tipped  with  purple- 
red  ;  Cassinia  fulvida,  with  golden  stems 
and  foliage  j  and  the  yellow  Gorse  standing  out 
grandly,  all  combined  to  produce  a  magnificent 
sight. 

Examining  the  rockery  and  alpine  garden 
more  closely,  the  following  were  noted  : — Phlox 
subulata,  a  double  form  of  the  Ground  or  Moss 
Pink;  Euphorbia  villosa,  yellow  and  green  ;  the 
charming  little  Box-leaved  Berberis  dulcis  nana, 
Irish  Heath,  Menziesia  polifolia,  Fritillarias  in 
variety.  Anemone  nemorosa  (white),  A.  Robin- 
soniana  (large  azure-blue),  A.  alpina  (white, 
growing  in  damp  places),  A.  blanda,  Ramondia 
NathaliEB  (growing  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  ro3k), 
the  rare  Cardamine  trifolia  (creeping  in  moist 
places),  Arenaria  balearica  (a  pretty  little  Cor- 
sican  creeper  with  white  flowers),  running  over 
damp  stones,  forming  a  close,  dense  moss  like 
carpet,  just  commencing  to  flower  in  the  more 
sunny  spots),  Orobus  vernus  (purple  and  blue), 
Iris  piuuila,  Aponogetou  distaehyou  (with  its 
pretty,  sweet  -  scented  flowers  growing  in  the 
water),  Triteleia  uniflora  (the  spring  star-flower). 


Phlox  verna  (just  coming  into  flower),  Geum 
montanum.  Phlox  amoena,  Armeria  leuoantha, 
Andromeda  tetragona  (with  its  white,  Lily-of- 
the- Valley  -  like  flowers),  the  rare  Andromeda 
vitellina  (yellow).  Primula  Allionii  (which  does 
well  here  running  over  the  stones),  AUosorus 
crispus  (most  luxuriant  in  a  little  nook),  Andro- 
sace  sarmentosa  (wedged  iu  amongst  the  stones 
and  running  over  them),  Eeheverias  in  variety, 
Saxifraga  Camposii,  S.  Wallace!,  S.  granulata, 
fl.-pl.  (Fair  Maids  of  France),  little  patches  of 
Hutchinsia  alpina  (white,  full  in  flower).  Poly- 
gala  Chamsebuxus,  Thymus  corsicua  (on  the 
walks,  soon  to  form  a  nice,  soft  carpet  to  walk 
upon),  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  whole  arrangement  shows  evi- 
dences of  the  work  of  a  master- hand.  Visitors 
to  the  North  interested  in  this  branch  of  horti- 
culture would  be  amply  repaid  if  they  would 
inspect  this  fine  collection.  Alfred  Qaut. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


POTENTILLA  NEPALENSIS  VAR. 
WILLMOTTI^. 
Four  examples  of  a  very  pretty  little  Poten- 
tUla  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  show  held  at  Holland  House,  Ken- 
sington, on  July  12  and  i:!,  by  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans,  under  the  above  name.  This 
plant  has  a  very  remarkable  history.  About  two 
years  ago  Messrs.  Sander  received  from  their 
collector  Forget,  then  in  the  province  of  Santan- 
der,  iu  Columbia,  seeds  of  what  he  described  as  a 
"fine  dwarf  Potentilla."  They  were  sown,  and 
when  the  plants  flowered  a  short  time  ago,  a 
plant  was  submitted  to  Kew  for  determination 
The  flowers  immediately  recalled  those  of  the 
Himalayan  Potentilla  nepalensis,  Hooker,  and  a 
comparison  with  both  dried  and  living  specimens 
confirmed  the  impression,  the  chief  difference  in 
the  living  plants  being  that  the  novelty  was  much 
dwarfer,  indeed  under  G  inches  high.  Equally 
dwarf  examples,  however,  are  found  among 
Himalayan  dried  specimens,  and  although  such 
might  be  expected  to  lose  this  character  to  some 
extent  under  cultivation,  I  am  told  that  in  some 
forms  the  habit  is  constant.  The  thought  then 
naturally  arose.  Can  there  be  any  mistake  in  the 
record  y  or,  at  least,  wore  the  specimens  obtained 
from  some  garden  ?  But  the  collector,  I  am 
assured,  states  that  the  plant  occurs  "  wild."  If 
so,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  geographical  discovery. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  Potentilla  should 
occur  in  Colombia— for  P.  andicola,  Bentham, 
is  a  native  of  that  country ;  and  P.  Dombeyi, 
Nestler,  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  occurs  in  Chili — but  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  Colombian  mountain  plant  should 
so  closely  resemble  another  from  the  Hima- 
layas, on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  characters 
to  separate  them.  The  agreement  occurs 
throughout  the  shape  and  texture  of  the  vege- 
tative and  floral  organs,  even  extending  to  the 
colour  and  details  of  the  achenes  and  styles,  when 
seen  under  the  microscope.  It  is  true  that  accord- 
ing to  Lehmann,  who  monographed  the  genus,  the 
nearest  ally  of  P.  nepalenis  is  P.  Thurberi,  A.  Gray, 
from  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico ;  but  that 
species,  which  is  also  in  flower  at  Kew,  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  silvery  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  the  darker  flowers,  and  some  other  differ- 
ences. Mr.  Forget  should  be  invited  to  give 
full  partiouiara  of  his  interesting  discovery.  The 
four  plants  exhibited  were  like  the  one  sent  to 
Kew.  They  formed  neat  little  tufts,  under  six 
inches  high,  bearing  flowers  over  an  inch  across, 
and  having  petals  of  a  brilliant  magenta-rose — 
in  short,  miniature  editions  of  the  beautiful 
P.  nepalensis.  R.  A.Rolfe. 
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IRIS     SPRENGERI, 

SlEHE. 

A  NEW  species,  the  smallest  of  the  Oncocyclus 
group.  It  grows  in  the  Lycaonian  Taurus  at  an 
altitude  of  6,500  feet.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation. 
This  dwarf  plant  is  only  4  inches  high.  The 
rhizome  is  creeping  and  forms  runners.  Leaves 
4  to  5|  inches  wide  and  about  4  inches  long, 
greyish-green,  nearly  sessile  (stemless  ?).  Ovary 
1  inch  long,  mostly  enclosed  within  the  bipartite 
spathe.  This  spathe  is  very  long,  and  almost 
reaches  to  the  top  of  the  flower.  Outer  petals 
clear  yellow  with  bright  purple-red  spots  and 
veins.  Beard  golden  -  yellow.  Inner  petals 
silvery-white  veined  with  purple-red  and  black. 
Stigma  golden-yellow  spotted  with  brown  and 
veined  with  black.  Stamens  grey.  The  plant  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  first  found  it 
in  1903.  W.  Siehe,  Menina. 


lines,  and  is  thus  convenient  of  access.  Mr.  Chap- 
man's house  is  of  some  historical  interest,  as  it  has 
attached  to  it  the  tradition  that  Prince  Charles 
Edward  stayed  in  it  in  the  course  of  his  ill-fated 
enterprise  to  recover  the  British  Crown.  In  front 
of  the  house  are  some  rockeries  and  beds  filled 
with  some  good  plants.  Among  these  is  Mimulus 
Burneti,  the  hybrid  between  M.  luteus  and  M. 
cuprous,  a  free-growing,  hardy  plant.  Here  also 
are  Waldsteinia  geoides,  Alyssum  saxatile  fl.-pl., 
A.  olympicum,  the  pretty  A.  spinosum,  and  others 
of  t\e  genus ;  several  Erodiums,  such  as  macra- 
d(  Bium  and  alpinum ;  Saxifrages  in  great  va- 
riety, with  such  good  alpine  Dianthi  as  D. 
alpinus,  nitidus,  &c.  Linum  arboreum  docs  well 
here ;  while  the  HeUanthemums  are  well  repre- 
sented by  such  as  H.  lunulatum,  H.  Jubilee,  and 
one  or  two  more  of  Mr.  Hill-Normand's  sports, 
with  a  number  of  good  single  forms.  The  pretty 
Linnea  borealis   seems    thoroughly    happy,  and 


Fig.  21. — iris  speengeei,  Siehe.    {Natural  Size.) 


NURSERY    NOTES. 

— • — 

A    SCOTTISH    HAEDY    PLANT    NURSEEY, 
TOEBEEX,  ST.  NINIAN'S,  STIRLING. 

Among  the  few  nurseries  in  Scotland  prac- 
tically entirely  devoted  to  hardy  flowers  is  that 
of  Mr.  Mungo  Chapman,  Torbrex,  St.  Ninian's, 
Stirling,  one  of  moderate  extent,  but  containing 
many  good  plants.  Mr.  Chapman  was  well 
known  for  many  years  as  the  head  gardener  to 
Mr.  Charles  Jenner,  at  his  wonderful  place  at 
Easter  Duddingston,  Edinburgh — an  appointment 
he  retained  until  the  death  of  his  employer  led  to 
the  disposal  of  the  property  with  its  unique 
garden  of  alpines  and  shrubs.  Some  seven  years 
ago  Mr.  Chapman  became  tenant  of  his  present 
nurseries,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  he 
finds  an  increasing  share  of  business  fall  to  his 
lot.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  formed 
from  that  of  his  late  employer,  by  permission 
of  the  trustees,  and  there  are  among  the  plants 
a  considerable  number  but  rarely  seen  in  an 
ordinary  nursery. 

The  establishment  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  St.  Ninian's  terminus  of  the  Stirling  tramway 


such  Pentstemons  as  P.  humilis  and  P.  Menziesii 
are  doing  well.  There  are  also  Dryas  octopetala, 
the  interesting  Astragalus  Tragacantha,  New 
Zealand  Veronicas  in  considerable  variety,  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum,  Globularias,  several  choice 
dwarf  Conifers,  including  Dacrydium  Franklini, 
only  a  shrub  in  this  country,  though  attaining 
80  to  100  feet  in  height  in  Tasmania,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Huon-tree.  A  notable  jjlant  here 
is  an  usually  good  specimen  of  Teucrium  pjre- 
naicum,  which  many  find  difficult  to  grow  to  such 
a  size  as  at  Torbrex.  Dwarf  Campanulas,  such  as 
pulla,  G.  F.  Wilson,  alpina,  and  the  choice  C. 
Allioni,  and  many  others  are  well  grown  in  a 
suggestive  way  on  these  rockeries  ;  while  in  one 
of  the  beds  there  is  a  good  plant  of  the  effec- 
tive Aciphylla  Munroi.  Ourisia  coccinea  does 
unusually  well  and  flowers  freely. 

In  the  nursery  itself  a  distinct  feature  is  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  plants  in  pots,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  stock,  even  of  those 
classed  as  alpines,  being  cultivated  in  lines  in  the 
open  ground  and  kept  without  any  protection. 
The  main  portion  of  the  stock  in  frames  consists 
of  some  of  the  choicer  Saxifrages  of  the  different 


sections,  such  as  valdensis,  Boydii,  and  other 
alpines  in  demand  and  preferred  in  pots  by  some- 
purchasers. 

In  the  nursery  lines  are  numbers  of  good 
alpine  and  border  flowers,  together  with  a  large 
stock  of  dwarf  and  other  shrubs.  Among  the- 
alpine  flowers  are  several  good  Primula  species, 
such  as  frondosa,  japonica,  sikkimensis,  and 
others ;  with  Saxifrages,  Sedums  and  Semper- 
vivums  in  much  variety. 

A  good  many  dwarf  and  tall  Campanulas  are 
also  cultivated,  and  I  noted  as  representative 
of  the  various  other  hardy  alpine  and  border 
flowers,  Platycodons  grandiflora  and  Mariesii^ 
Oxytropis  campestris ;  dwarf,  early  and  late- 
flowering  Phloxes  ;  the  old  double  purple  Bocket  ^ 
Eodgersia  podophylla;  Vancouveria  hexandraj 
Epimediums  pinnatum,  Musschianum,  &cj  In^ 
carvillea  Delavayi,  very  good  here ;  the  double 
form  of  Meconopsis  cambrica ;  Pterocephalus  or 
Scabiosa  Parnassi ;  Chrysogonum  virginianum  ; 
Achillea  segyptiaca ;  Gentiana  lutea  (in  flower)  ; 
Statice  latifolia ;  Salvia  pratensis ;  Aster  alpinus, 
in  several  forms ;  Geums,  Heucheras,  Irises 
cristata  and  others  of  both  dwarf  and  tall 
habit ;  Anemone  alpina  and  A.  sulphurea ;  Cheir- 
anthus  Dillenii  and  C.  alpina ;  Dryas  octopetala'^ 
and  D.  Drummondi  ;  Erigerons ;  (Enothera  M. 
Cuthbertson,  Iberises,  and  many  more. 

The  shrubs  are  very  interesting,  and  one  was 
pleased  to  see  two  plants  of  rather  uncertaini 
hardiness,  according  to  some,  in  flower  in  the- 
open  in  this  exposed  nursery.  These  are  Bud- 
dleia  globosa  and  Kibes  speciosum.  Neither  of 
these  is  grown  on  a  wall,  though  partly  protected 
by  the  shelter  of  a  low  one.  Both  bloom  freely 
and  have  been  grown  without  protection.  There- 
is  a  very  good  collection  of  shrubby  Spiraeas,  such 
as  the  varieties  of  S.  japonica,  S.  opulifolia,  S> 
arisefolia,  and  others  of  the  best  and  most  dis- 
tinct varieties. 

A  number  of  out-of-the  way  Koses,  such  as  tb» 
old  one  known  in  Scotland  as  "  Prince  Charlie's- 
Eose,"  E.  alpina,  and  several  species  are  culti- 
vated here.  Atragene  alpina.  New  Zealand" 
Veronicas  in  many  forms,  Piptanthus  nepalensis, 
Cornuses,  Gaultherias,  such  as  procumbenz ;. 
Bryanthus  erectus,  Olearias,  such  as  Haasti  and 
Gunniana ;  EscaUonia  Phillipiana,  Abies  orien- 
talis,  A.  Clanbrassiliana,  Juniperus  sphaerica, 
and  some  other  Conifers  of  dwarf  and  taller 
habit ;  Lupinus  arboreus.  Genistas,  Cytisuses,. 
Cotoneasters,  and  a  large  number  of  other  shrubs 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  habit,  are  cultivated 
here  in  the  hardest  possible  way.  There  are  also 
small  stocks  for  propagation  of  a  number  of 
plants  not  yet  well  in  commerce  or  which  have- 
become  scarce.  The  nursery,  although,  as  already 
remarked,  not  large  as  nurseries  go,  is  worth/ 
visiting  in  many  ways,  and  Mr.  Chapman's  own, 
knowledge  of  plants  makes  a  call  upon  him  oae- 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  S.  Arnott. 

Messrs.  John  Pope  &  Sons,  King's  Nobton. 

This  nursery  was  founded  in  1750  by  Luke 
Pope,  whose  portrait  as  he  appeared  in  178S 
adorns  the  front  page  of  the  cover  of  some 
of  the  catalogues  issued  by  the  firm,  and  whose 
lineaments  suggest  a  typical  Englishman  of 
the  day.  Luke  Pope  erected  a  residence  oib 
the  Handsworth  Nursery,  in  which  the  present- 
proprietor,  John  Pope,  and  his  father,  Henry 
Pope,  were  born.  In  the  early  sixties  the  rapid 
extension  of  industrial  Handsworth  necessitated 
a  change  of  site  further  into  the  country,  and  the 
business  was  removed  to  King's  Norton,  to  a- 
position  near  the  parish  church  and  railway 
station.  Here,  again,  smoke  and  other  troubles 
were  found  to  affect  the  well-being  of  plants,  and 
resort  was  had  to  a  more  favourable  spot  a  mile- 
distant  towards  the  country, where  there  is  now  an 
acreage  of  some  35  to  40  acres.  This  is  known  as 
the  Middleton  Nurseries ;  those  near  the  station, 
which  are  largely  dismantled,provide  convenience. 
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(for  packing,  storage,  &c.  Here,  at  Middleton, 
Mr.  John  Pope  and  his  family  reside,  at  what  is 
known  as  The  Ericas,  and  behind  the  residence 
are  the  nurseries.  The  main  south  and  west  line 
of  the  Midland  Railway  runs  through  the  lower- 
most portion  of  the  grounds,  which  gradually  fall 
away  on  a  slope  towards  the  valley.  Here  can  be 
seen  three  span-roofed  houses  in  divisions,  each 
300  feet  in  length,  mainly  devoted  to  a  supply  of 
plants,  cut  flowers,  Tomatos,  &c.,  for  the 
Birmingham  and  other  markets.  In  addition 
to  these  erections,  but  near  the  residence,  is 
a  range  of  nine  commodious  glass  -  houses, 
two  or  three  of  large  size,  all  occupying  a  posi- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  nursery.  The  general 
character  of  the  soil  is  that  of  a  clayey  loam  of 
good  heart,  which  well  repays  proper  cultivation. 

Behind  Mr.  Pope's  dwelling-house  is  a  small 
terrace-garden  of  choice  alpine  plants,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Pope,  and  contains  many 
interesting  subjects  brought  from  abroad  on  the 
occasion  of  visits,  with  some  home  treasures. 
There  are  side  borders  also,  and  it  is  shut  off 
from  the  nursery  grounds  by  specimen  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  By  the  side  of 
this  is  a  bulb-garden.  Here,  too,  is  a  span-roofed 
house  devoted  mainly  to  Auriculas,  show  and 
alpine,  and  certain  species  of  Primulas.  There 
is  a  collection  of  the  beat  named  sorts  of  show 
and  alpine  Auriculas,  and  numerous  seedlings  of 
good  quality ;  some  forms  of  Primula  intermedia 
were  particularly  attractive.  Near  by,  under  the 
ehade  furnished  by  quarters  of  ornamental  trees, 
and  revelling  in  the  coolness  afforded  by  the  shade, 
were  patches  of  double  Primroses  in  large- 
flowered  varieties,  including  the  fine  double 
crimson,  also  of  the  large  yellow  Evelyn  Ark- 
wright,  blue  varieties  and  others.  Such  cool 
and  shady  spots  appeared  to  afford  a  congenial 
locality  for  many  choice  hardy  plants. 

Daffodils  are  largely  grown  for  market,  and  for 
supplying  the  trade  with  bulbs— a  branch  of 
nursery  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years,  for  Mr.  Pope  was  among  the  first  to  note 
the  growing  commercialjiinportance  of  the  flower, 
and  also  its  value  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
Daffodils  are  grown  in  large  beds,  and  the  fine 
character  of  the  blooms  testifies  to  the  suita- 
bility of  the  soil  and  the  careful  culture  given. 
The  raising  of  seedling  Daffodils  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  years,  and  beds  of  seedlings  can  be 
«een  in  the  spring-time  from  one  to  six  years  old, 
as  the  seedlings  rarely  bloom  until  the  latter  age. 
During  the  time  of  my  visit  the  seedling  beds 
were  being  carefully  examined,  and  any  one  of 
promise  was  duly  marked. 

One  of  the  specialities  of  the  firm  is  the  Clema- 
tis, both  spring  and  summer-flowering  varieties, 
which  are  largely  grown  for  the  trade.  As  a  general 
rule  stocks  of  C.  vitalba  are  mostly  employed  for 
grafting,  those  of  C.  flammula  are  used  for  some 
of  the  late  varieties.  Stocks  of  C.  vitalba  are  raised 
from  seeds  gathered  from  the  hedgerows  in  late 
summer,  and  laid  out  on  mats  to  dry.  As  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  ready  they  are  sown  in  pots  j  they 
germinate  quickly  and  stocks  are  soon  formed : 
they  are  used  when  a  year  old.  Grafting  is  done 
in  the  early  days  of  March  ;  the  grafted  plants 
are  ready  for  re-potting  in  about  six  weeks  ;  by 
June  the  plants  are  4  feet  in  height  and  ready 
for  sale.  New  varieties  are  promptly  added  to 
the  collection,  and  some  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  newest  are  Colette  Deville,  reddish- 
<»rmine,  a  vigorous  grower ;  Elise  Spiith,  dark 
purple-violet ;  Flammula,  rubro-marginata ;  a  new 
snow-white  form  of  Jackmanni ;  La  Fontaine,  blue 
tinted  with  crimson ;  Madame  Moser,  creamy- 
white,  becoming  purer  with  age ;  Marcel  Moser, 
a  large-flowered  variety,  mauve  with  red  bar ; 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  violet  margined  with 
purple ;  Nellie  Moser,  white  and  mauve ;  and 
"Ville  de  Limoges,  pure  white  with  double 
blossoms. 


Boses,  and  especially  the  newer  varieties,  are 
grown  for  the  trade  as  well  as  for  ordinary  sales. 
One  of  che  varieties  in  the  greatest  demand  is 
Fran  Karl  Druschki ;  another  is  Alberic  Barbier, 
one  of  the  Wichuriana  group,  which  has  ever- 
green foliage  like  that  of  the  old  Aimee  Vibert ; 
another  is  Dorothy  Perkins  ;  also  The  Farquhar, 
a  cross-bred  Wichuriana  type  of  a  very  bright 
pink  colour  and  fully  double  ;  and  numerous 
other  novelties.  Mr.  Pope  said  he  regarded  H.P. 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  H.T.'s  Mildred  Grant 
and  Madame  Bavary  as  the  three  most  popular 
Boses  of  the  day. 

Ivies,  both  green  and  variegated,  form  another 
feature  in  this  establishment.  The  most  popiilar 
of  the  variegated  kinds  are  madeirensis  variegata 
and  the  Golden  Irish.  The  first-named  of  these 
does  well  in  the  Birmingham  district,  and  is  to  be 
found  on  the  walls  of  many  villa  residences. 

Down  In  the  valley  are  three  long  span-roofed 
houses  in  which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are 
grown  for  the  supply  of  the  stand  in  the  market 
hall.  Stephanotis  is  largely  planted  out,  so 
are  Boses  and  Tomatos.  Then  there  are  such 
subjects  as  Hydrangea  paniculata,  AstUbes, 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  hanging  baskets.  Azaleas, 
&c.  Close  by  is  a  frame- work  300  feet  in  length, 
for  one  of  the  horticultural  travelling  structures, 
100  feet  in  length,  and  30  feet  in  width.  One- 
third  is  used  for  early  Daffodil-blooms,  and 
enormous  supplies  of  bloom  are  obtained  in  this 
way ;  the  middle  division  is  for  Tomatos,  and  the 
third  for  Chrysanthemums.  The  glass  structure 
is  readily  moved  on  rails  placed  on  brickwork  as 
required. 

Of  out-door  nursery  stock  there  is  a  great 
variety,  and  an  ornamental  character  is  given  to 
the  nursery  by  the  planting  of  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Japanese  Acers  and  such  subjects. 
Archways  of  Boses  span  many  of  the  walks,  and 
much  that  is  inviting  is  to  be  noticed.  Fruit- 
trees,  Eoses,  &c.,  fiU  large  spaces  in  the  open.  R.  D. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CATTLEYA  MOSSI^  "MRS.  C.  H.  BBAMLEY 
FIRTH." 

Flowering  at  Ashfield  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chip- 
penham, the  residence  of  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
is  a  singularly  beautiful  and  distinct  form  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
above  distinguishing  name. 

A  flower  kindly  sent  is  of  large  size  and  well 
proportioned.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  with 
a  very  delicate  flush  of  pink  or  lavender,  no  more 
pronounced  than  the  similar  colour  which  may 
often  be  traced  on  a  good  pearl.  The  lip,  which 
has  a  beautifully  undulated  and  fringed  margin, 
is  of  the  same  pearly  tint,  the  base  having  a  light 
orange  hue,  and  the  front  has  a  marbling  of  a  de- 
cided blue  colour,  which  fades  to  lavender  towards 
the  margin.  Among  the  many  varieties  of  the 
Beineckiana  section  of  C.  Mossise  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct. 

DeNDKOBIUM    ADUNCnM. 

A  very  fine  form  of  this  pretty  and  uncommon 
species  is  flowering  with  B.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq., 
Chessington,  Christchurch  Koad,  Streatham.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  wax-like  in  substance, 
slightly  tinted  with  purple,  and  with  a  bright 
purple  anther-cap.  The  species  generally  has 
solitary  flowers,  or  short  racemes  of  two  or  three, 
but  in  Mr.  Thwaites'  variety  the  racemes  bear 
five  to  seven  flowers.  The  plant  was  imported 
from  Singapore,  but  whether  it  was  collected  in 
that  locality  or  not  is  not  known.  The  type  has 
been  recorded  from  Assam,  and  from  the  Lo-fan- 
Sha  Mountains,  China.  Probably  the  one  now 
flowering  may  be  a  larger  and  stronger  form  from 
a  new  locality. 

It  is  also  interesting  as  pointing  a  moral  often 
referred  to  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  viz.,  the 


advisability  of  securing  young  specimens  by  cut- 
ting of  the  pseudo-bulb,  or  by  division,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  strong  young  plants 
free  from  the  inactive  parent-stock,  and  in  order 
to  establish  the  safety  of  the  plant. 

In  this  case,  as  in  thousands  of  others,  the 
parent-plant  died.  But  Mr.  Black,  the  gardener 
at  Chessington,  had  taken  cuttings  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  in  a  very  short  time  were  larger  than 
the  old  plant  at  its  best,  and  considerably  more 
vigorous. 

Dendrobium  cbtstallinum  albens. 
Flowers  of  the  typical  rose-tipped  form  of 
D.  erystallinum,  and  also  of  an  albino  of  it,  have 
been  received  from  Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq., 
Chamonix,  Teignmouth.  The  variety  albens  has 
mUk-white  sepals  and  petals  with  but  the  faintest 
trace  of  pink  on  the  sepals,  the  labellum  being 
rich  yeUow  tipped  with  white.  The  species  is 
very  pretty  and  distinct,  and  easily  recognised 
by  its  remarkably  narrow  and  elongated  anther. 
Like  its  companion  D.  Bensonae,  it  is  not  a 
robust  grower,  and  consequently  periodically 
becomes  scarce.  Too  much  heat  in  the  resting 
season  accounts  for  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


NAPLES. 
Hemerocallis  citrina  is  a  very  fine  night- 
blooming  plant.  The  sweet-scented,  clear  yellow 
flowers  are  visited  by  many  nocturnal  butterflies, 
and  I  have  especially  observed  the  great  Sphinx 
nerii  and  Sphinx  ligustri  and  others.  The 
flowers  open  in  the  afternoon  about  5  o'clock,  and 
are  faded  by  10  o'clock  next  morning.  They 
are  very  interesting  because  the  three  outer 
segments  are  recurved,  whereas  the  three  inner 
ones  are  erect.  It  seems  that  this  species  is 
widely  diffused  in  China.  Mr.  Charles  Sprenger 
has  received  it  from  Shen-shi,  and  also  from 
Hupe.  The  Shen-shi  form  grows  more  luxuriantly 
than  that  derived  from  Hupe.  Many  hybrids 
have  been  raised  from  this  new  species  by 
reciprocal  crosses  between  it  and  H.  citrina. 
William  Miiller,  Vomero,  Naples. 


EXPERIMENTAL   CULTIVATION. 

(Contiinif:d  from  p  b.) 

Preparing  for  Work. — When  a  piece  of  land 
has  been  selected  for  experimental  purposes,  the 
first  consideration  is  to  see  that  it  is  clear  of  all  the 
more  troublesome  weeds,  especially  Twitch,  Docks, 
Bellbine,  Ac.  A  thorough  system  of  preparatory 
cultivation  will  be  necessary  if  these  pests  are 
present  in  any  quantity,  and  in  taking  such  land 
the  expenses  that  will  be  thus  incurred  must  be 
set  off  against  the  rent  or  price.  If  the  land  be 
not  suffijiently  cleaned  it  wUl  be  a  continual 
source  of  trouble  in  routine  work,  besides  materi- 
ally interfering  with  the  objects  of  the  experi- 
ments. It  is  far  better  in  every  way,  when 
possible,  to  secure  land  that  has  been  subjected 
to  good  and  clean  cultivation,  and  if  a  record  of 
the  system  of  cropping  can  be  had  for  several 
preceding  years  it  wiU  prove  helpful. 

Occasionally,  however,  for  various  reasons  the 
only  land  available  or  suitable  in  other  respects 
may  be  some  which  has  been  neglected,  and  in 
consequence  is  foul  with  the  worst  of  weeds. 
Two  courses  are  open  in  this  case;  one  is  to 
subject  the  ground  to  a  thorough  breaking  up  by 
horse  or  hand  labour,  and  allow  it  to  have  a 
summer  fallow,  clearing  and  burning  the  Twitch, 
&c. ;  the  other  is  to  prepare  it,  and  crop  it  with  a 
good  cleansing  crop  like  Potatos.  The  chief 
objection  urged  against  cropping  is  that  if  the 
land  has  been  previously  analysed,  it  will  either 
necessitate  taking  another  series  of  analyses  ;  or 
if  the  first  alone  are  depended  upon,  the  record 
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may  not  be  quite  correct  as  regards  some  of  the 
soil  constituents.  In  comparison  witii  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  ground  thoroughly  clean, 
this  is  a  small  matter,  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
land  is  treated  [in  the  same  manner  as  regards 
cropping  and  manuring,  it  will  be  in  an  equal 
condition  for  any  subsequent  treatment.  As  to 
which  course  is  preferable,  the  state  of  the  land 
must  determine  :  if  it  be  excessively  foul  a  sum- 
mer fallow  is  the  only  one  which  will  prove 
effectual ;  if  it  be  only  moderately  bad  the  crop- 
ping will  answer  the  purpose  and  yield  some 
return  for  the  expense  incurred. 

As  soon  as  the  land  is  in  satisfactory  condition, 
some  decision  must  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out,  so 
that  the  ground  can  be  planned  accordingly.  The 
level  portions  should  be  allotted  for  manurial 
experiments,  and  if  there  are  parts  of  irregular 
form,  these  can  be  best  devoted  to  variety  trials, 
if  these  are  contemplated,  or  to  some  other  work 
which  will  not  require  the  land  to  be  kept  to  the 
one  purpose  continually.  Not  only  is  it  desirable 
to  prolong  manurial  experiments  over  a  consider- 
able period,  but  there  are  few  other  purposes  for 
which  the  plots  can  be  employed  without  pro- 
ducing divergent  results  owing  to  the  altered 
character  of  the  soil.  The  general  scheme  should, 
therefore,  be  divided  into  the  permanent  and 
temporary  plots,  and  careful  consideration  is 
required  in  this,  so  that  if  the  former  have  to  be 
extended  it  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
whole  plan. 

Plans  and  Arrangement. 

In  laying  out  the  ground  a  quadrangular  plan 
should  be  adopted,  and  if  the  land  is  irregular  in 
outline,  the  portions  which  do  not  come  into  the 
square  can  be  devoted  to  ornamental  borders  or 
beds.  But  it  is  very  undesirable,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  formality  in  design,  to  introduce 
curved  or  irregular  plots  in  the  general  plan. 
For  convenience  in  working,  cropping,  and  re- 
cording results,  square  or  oblong  plots  are  the 
most  suitable  in  every  way.  It  will  also  be  found 
advantageous  to  have  them  as  nearly  equal  in 
size  as  possible,  or  where  different  sizes  are 
adopted  the  smaller  plots  should  represent  some 
definite  proportion  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  half 
or  quarter,  &c.,  as  all  these  apparently  small 
considerations  ensure  a  material  saving  in  after 
labour  and  trouble. 

The  size  of  the  plots  adapted  for  different  crops 
has  already  been  discussed,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  point,  except 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  avoiding  unduly 
small  plots  whenever  the  crops  are  to  be 
calculated  by  the  acre. 

A  narrow  divisional  path  or  strip  of  unoccupied 
ground  is  desirable  between  most  adjoining  plots, 
but  some  arrangement  of  the  sort  is  essential 
between  plots  devoted  to  different  manurial  ex- 
periments. A  path  1  to  -1  feet  wide  is  convenient 
for  many  reasons,  in  which  case  the  plots  and 
paths  can  be  permanently  marked  out  with 
stakes.  In  some  farm  experiments,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  land  is  ploughed  and  cultivated, 
the  plots  and  paths  being  measured  off  and 
marked  out  each  season.  This  is  a  needless 
trouble  in  most  instances  if  it  can  be  av  Hded,  or 
.wherever  the  land  is  cultivated  by  hand  labour 
for  garden  plots. 

Some  experimenters  advocate  the  exclusion  of 
the  margins  of  plots  from  the  records  of  crops, 
while  others  prefer  the  introduction  of  central, 
neutral,  and  normal  plots  alternately  with  those 
having  special  treatment.  Much  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  last-named  method,  the  chief  point 
against  it  being  the  greater  space  required  for 
carrying  out  a  few  experiments.  Ample  eom- 
-pensation  is  secured  for  this  in  the  increased 
•power  of  checking  the  results  by  comparison 
with  numerous  control  plots.  Wherever  land  is 
niuch  varied  in  physical  or  chemical  constitution. 


it  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  reliable  conclu- 
sions. In  fact,  most  of  the  highest  authorities 
are  agreed  that  the  control  plots  give  the  key  to 
the  whole  of  the  experimental  work.  A  dis- 
tinction is,  however,  made  between  repeated 
normal  check  plots,  and  those  in  which  no 
manure  is  applied.  The  Eeport  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Education  Association  has  the  following 
note  that  deserves  attention  : — 

"  In  many  cases  the  unmanured  plot  is  dupli- 
cated, but  a  second  unmanured  plot  may  often 
be  a  most  unsuitable  cheek  plot.  When  the 
crop  is  one  which  is  usually  unmanured,  then  the 
unmanured  plot  is  grown  under  normal  condi- 
tions, and  two  such  plots  may  measure 
the  natural  variation  of  the  soil  ;  but  when 
the  crop  is  one  which  is  always  manured, 
then  the  stunted  crop  grown  without  manure 
should  not  be  used  to  indicate  the  natural  in- 
equalities of  the  soil,  for  it  is  always  liable  to 
distort  them.  In  the  case  of  moderately  good 
soils  it  will  usually  magnify  these  inequalities, 
and  in  very  poor  soils  it  will  have  the  opposite 
effect." 

Still,  beyond  what  is  here  stated  there  is  much 
that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  repeated  control 
plots,  though  they  are  rendered  less  necessary  if 
the  main  plots  are  in  duplicate,  and  these  are 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  To  ob- 
tain average  results  of  any  value,  the  inequalities 
of  the  soil  must  be  shown  in  the  records,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  one  plot  manured  or  treated  in  a  cer- 
tain way  in  one  portion  of  the  land  may  give 
quite  as  extreme  results  as  a  normal  or  check 
plot  in  an  unfavourable  or  specially  advantageous 
position. 

Plots  and  Labels. 

The    arrangement   of  plots   on  the  duplicate 
system  to  separate  the  two  series  conveniently, 
without  introducing  too  great  a  difference,  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows.     If  eight  plots  are  to  be 
provided  they  can  be  arranged  in  three  ways,  the 
numbers  showing  the  relative  position  of  thelplots. 
1234567. s 
5(3781234 
1234  1548 

N765  2637 

4321  3726 

5678  4S1 5 

Six  plots  can  be  conveniently  arranged  in  this 
way — 

123 
456 
321 
< '.  5  4 
Five   plots   or  fewer  are  best  with  central   or 
neutral  plots  (0),  on  this  plan — 
1020 
0403 
2010 
0304 
These  notes  are  only  intended  to  give  an  idea 
how  the  matter  may  be  dealt  with,  the  scheme 
can  be  modified  according  to   the  form   of  the 
ground  and  the  requirements  of  the  experimenter. 
But  any  system  which  brings  the  duplicate  plots 
into  adjoining  positions  is  open  to  objection,  and 
it  practically  involves  a  waste  of  effort. 


Labelling. 
have    been    prepared 


System  or 
When  the  plans  have  been  prepared  the 
method  of  labelling  the  plots  in  the  ground  and 
entering  them  in  record-books  must  be  given 
consideration.  A  system  of  continuous  number- 
ing from  1  onwards  is  simple  and  convenient, 
but  in  prolonged  or  much-divided  work  it  compels 
the  use  of  high  numbers,  and  as  some  of  the 
experiments  are  completed  or  drop  out  for  various 
reasons  it  leaves  the  numbers  disconnected. 
,  Another  way  is  to  take  a  definite  and  short  series 
of  successive  numbers  for  each  group  of  associated 
experime4ts,  or  for  each  season,  and  then  label 
them   series   a,   b,   c,   &c.,  with    the    respective 


numbers  attached.  It  is  generally  preferable  to 
have  the  plots  themselves  numbered,  and  if  any 
subdivision  becomes  requisite  the  secondary 
plots  can  be  indicated  by  asterisks,  as,  for 
example,  1,  1*,  and  1** ;  but  where  this  can  be 
avoided  it  is  better  to  start  a  fresh  series. 

Labelling  to  be  rendered  reasonably  durable 
and  efficient  presents  some  difficulties,  but  many 
neat  and  excellent  labels  are  now  procurable- 
from  maaufacturers  who  make  a  speciality  of  the 
subject.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  style 
throughout,  as  the  appearance  is  more  business- 
like, Where  small  cast-iron  labels  are  employed, 
which  are  secured  to  wooden  stakes,  they  should 
be  of  such  a  size  that  they  are  protected  at  the 
back,  otherwise  the  corners  are  very  liable  to  be- 
broken,  and  the  projecting  portions  prove  a- 
frequent  source  of  trouble  to  the  workers.  In. 
several  establishments  lead  is  largely  employed, 
cut  into  strips  or  squares,  and  with  sets  of 
punches  both  letters  and  numbers  can  be  stamped 
on.  If  the  indented  parts  are  then  filled  with 
white  lead,  a  legible  and  durable  label  ia 
produced  which  is  scarcely  affected  by  the 
weather.  At  periods  when  experimental  grounds- 
are  under  the  inspection  of  visitors,  a  label 
briefly  describing  the  experiment  is  some- 
times placed  to  each  plot.  For  permanent  work, 
painted  enamel  metal  labels  are  used  suspended 
on  suitable  stakes,  in  other  cases  stout  card& 
clearly  printed  and  well  varnished  are  suitable, 
but  these  require  to  be  either  nailed  to  stakes  or 
placed  in  metal  cases.  If  wooden  bases  are  used 
for  metal  labels  they  should  be  of  sound  material 
and  well  tarred ;  failing  this,  constant  trouble 
will  be  experienced  in  the  renewal  of  the  supports 
or  in  the  loss  of  labels.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 
{Tit  he  coiitinnal.) 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

THA.LIcrilUM  DELAVAYI. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  additions  to 
this  genus  that  have  been  made  for  a  long  time. 
The  species  is  a  good  flowering  plant,  and  distinct 
by  reason  of  the  rich  violet  tone  of  the  sepals. 
The  large  array  of  conspicuously  exserted  anthers 
is  not  a  feature  in  this  kind,  as  is  the  case  with  so- 
many  well-known  sorts.  The  plant  grows  2  feet 
or  more  high,  but  as  yet  I  have  experience  only 
of  small  specimens.  The  triternately  compoimd 
leaves  are  of  a  blue-green  shade,  the  segments 
very  minute,  from  roundish  oval  to  wedge-shaped. 
The  growth  is  comparatively  slow,  and  in  the 
elegant,  delicate  texture  of  the  leaves  the  plant, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  very  rare  T. 
pubescens.  The  above  species  will  be  best  dealt 
with  among  the  rarer  plants  in  the  rock-garden, 
and  should  be  afforded  a  deep  root-run.  My 
solitary  specimen  is  growing  well  in  turfy-loam 
and  cow-manure. 

Conandron  ramondioides. 
Large  examples  of  this  choice  Japanese  plant 
are  very  desirable  in  those  gardens  where  rare 
hardy  plants  are  valued.  Such  specimens 
flower  very  profusely,  and  are  attractive  for  a 
long  period.  The  leaves  are  frequently  of  large 
size,  approaching  to  1  foot  in  length  and  J  foot  ia 
breadth.  The  blossoms  are  about  1  inch  across, 
borne  on  a  freely-forked  corymbose  cyme,  and 
are  lilac-pink  in  colour,  or  of  a  deeper  hue  if 
somewhat  exposed.  The  plant  loves  the  shade, 
and  if  treated  as  a  perfectly  hardy  subject  is 
quite  herbaceous.  If  cultivated  in  a  frame  the 
plants  retain  their  handsome  foliage  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  full  beauty  of  the 
species  will  probably  hot  be  realised  by  per- 
manent cultivation  in  the  open  garden  unless  in, 
a  few  favoured  districts.  For  the  alpine  house  it 
would  prove  excellent,  or  colonised  in  a  shady 
frame  with  a  good  depth  of  very  sandy  peat  for 
its  roots.  E.  J. 
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THE     CAMELLIA. 

One  could  not  help  noticing  in  the  spring  that 
tbe  leading  floral  decorators  in  London  showed 
by  the  designs  in  their  windows  that  the  white 
Oamellia  is  now  much  employed  in  wreath- 
making,  while  it  is  also  used  in  other  desiffns. 
This  fact  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  a 
reviving  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  Camellia 
and  its  culture.  The  assistant  to  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  who  staged  the  fine 
collection  of  plants  and  cut  blooms  at  one  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  stated  that  the  last 
three  years  had  witnessed  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  plants. 

It  has  been  said  that  "all  the  flowers  in  the 
<;onservatory  in  winter  and  spring  must  give 
way  to  the  Camellia."  AU  may  not  agree  about 
the  beauty  of  a  particular  variety,  but  in  a  good 
collection,  such  as  that  from  Waltham  Cross, 
there  are  shapes  and  colours  for  all.  Camellias 
suay  be  divided  into  five  classes :  the  perfect 
single,  with  its  circle  of  ray  petals  and  centre 
•of  golden  anthers ;  Donkelaari  and  reticulata 
represent  the  semi-double  type  (the  latter,  to 
be  seen  in  all  its  superb  beauty,  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  tall  specimen  planted-out  in  a 
conservatory) ;  the  severely  cupped  type,  of  which 
the  charming  soft  pink-and-white  Madonna 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative ;  alba  plena 
represents  the  reflexed  form ;  and  intermediate 
between  these  two  is  the  new  large  deep  bright- 
I'ose  Duchess  of  York.  Tlie  extremes  of  size  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  bold  and  striking  Mathot- 
tiana  and  the  small  C.  M.  Hovey. 

Among  the  light  varieties  was  one  bloom,  small 
in  size  but  perfect  in  form,  bearing  the  name  of 
Sandade  de  Camillo  Aureliano,  white  with  a 
citron  centre  ;  this  seemed  to  be  a  model  of  what 
a  Camellia  should  be.  Other  fine  varieties  are 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  large  pale  rose ;  Con- 
spicua,  bright  deep  rose ;  Boailicea.  soft  pink 
with  an  edging  of  white  to  the  petals  ;  Monti- 
roni  vera,  white  with  slight  flakes  of  rose,  charm- 
ing ;  and  Adelina  Benvenuti,  blush  flaked  rose. 

In  addition  to  the  noble  foliage  of  the  Camellia, 
glistening  green,  and  when  in  high  condition 
always  pleasant  to  look  upon,  there  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  amount  of  cutting  to  which  it 
can  be  subjected.  Gardeners  do  not  grudge  the 
sacrifice  of  so  much  wood  and  foliage  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  because  the  simple  process  of  wiring 
can  be  applied  to  any  flower  which  has  a  good  calyx, 
so  the  blooms  can  be  utilised  without  sacrificing 
a  bud  or  leaf;  and  when  skilfully  wired  it  can 
.remain  in  a  bouquet  quite  as  good  and  nearly  as 
long  as  those  which  have  the  natural  wood  and 
leaves  attaching  to  the  blooms.  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
&  Son  deserve  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  the 
Camellia  for  enabling  them  to  see  it  at  its  best, 
feoth  in  the  form  of  plants  and  cut  blooms.  R.  D. 


substances.  The  quantity  of  starch  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  in  the  Sweet  Potato,  but  less  than 
that  in  the  other  three  tubers. 


Nutritive  Properties  of  Palm  Flour.— 

M.  R.  Galleeand  contributes  to  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Comptes  Eendus  an  account  of  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  flour  of  the  Palm,  Mcdemia 
nobilis,  or  the  Sathranabe.  This  tree  in  the 
Ambongo  district  of  Madagascar  covers  large  areas 
by  the  borders  of  the  sea  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  running  water.  The  Sakalaves  cut  down  the 
trunk,  which  contains  from  1  to  10  lb.  of  pith ; 
this  pith  they  dry,  pound  and  sift.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  flour  thus  obtained  was  suVj- 
mitted  to  M.  Jumelle  by  M.  Peeriek  de  la 
Bathie,  who  obtained  it,  and  it  was  analysed  in 
'  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Marseille  Faculte 
des  Science.  The  most  noteworthy  property  of 
this  flour  proves  to  be  its  comparative  richness  in 
albuminoid  substances.  In  this  particular  the 
Satranabe  pith  exceeds  the  Potato,  the  Manioc, 

■  the   Sweet   Potato,  and    the    Igname,  as   these 
tubers  contain  respectively  an  average  of  C,  23, 

■  3-30,  3'88,  and  7-24  per  100  of  these  nitrogenous 


THE  COLORADO  VAEIETY  OF  THE 

DOUGLAS  FIE. 
In  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  of  AprU  18,  1903 
(vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  244),  I  drew  attention  to  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
Colorado  variety  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  and  I  also, 
in  the  same  place,  referred  to  the  extraordinarily 
slow  growth  in  height  of  some  plants  I  had  seen 
in  the  previous  summer  in  Peeblesshire,  which 
were  supposed  to  lielong  to  this  variety.     At  the 
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Ago  about  10  years  ;  height  above  ground  4J  feet. 

time  I  saw  the  Peebleshire  plants,  I  endeavoured 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  photograph  of  one  of 
them,  but  owing  to  their  unsuitable  surroundings, 
I  was  unsuccessful  in  this.  Quite  recently,  how- 
ever, through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Massie,  of 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom  the  plant  was  sent  for  identifi- 
cation, I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
photograph  (see  fig.  22)  of  a  plant  which  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  Peeblesshire  plants  in 
every  respect.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  photo- 
graph, this  plant  is  quite  distinct  in  habit  from 
the  ordinary  green  or  Pacific  form  of  the  Douglas 
Fir,  the  main  side  branches,  instead  of  spreading 
out  almost  horizontally,  as  in  the  Pacific  form, 
take  a  more  or  less  upright  course,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  short  inteinodes  of  its  stem,  gives 
the  plant  a  more  bushy  appearance  than  that 
assumed  by  the  Pacific  form,  and  a  branching 
habit  not  unlike  that  of  the  Scots  Pine  when  of 
the  same  height. 

A  few  particulars  regarding  the  height,  &c.,  of 
this  specimen  will  give  readers  of  the  Gardeners,' 
Chronicle  some  idea  of  the  slow  rate  of  height 
growth  which  this  variety  makes.  The  plant 
had  been  cut  over  at  about  6  inches  above  the 


ground,  and  the  total  height  of  the  plant  above 
the  ground  was  4i  feet.  At  the  point  where  the 
stem  had  been  cut  through  I  counted  the  number 
of  annual  rings,  and  found  this  to  be  seven,  so 
that  the  plant  must  have  been  at  least  ten  years 
old.  The  following  are  the  annual  growths  in 
height  of  the  leader  shoot  for  the  last  five  years, 
taking  them  in  backward  succession  : — 1903,  14| 
inches;  1902,  13  inches;  1901,  6i  inches;  1900, 
4  inches ;  1899,  2J  inches,  giving  a  total  height 
growth  of  less  than  3^  feet  for  the  whole  period, 
and  leaving  a  little  over  a  foot  as  the  aggregate 
growth  of  the  fii-st  five  or  more  years.  A.  D.  Rich- 
ardson, Edinburgh. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Our  Mountain  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Theodore 
Thomas  ("  Eose  Fay").  New  York:  The 
MaomiUanCo.  London:  Macmillan&Co.,Ltd. 

This  is  an  interesting  account  of  how  a  wild 
tract  in  New  Hampshire  was  transformed  into  a 
comfortable  and  enjoyable  home.  "The  land," 
says  Mrs.  Thomas,  "  was  a  wild,  uncultivated 
tract  of  about  25  acres  upon  the  mountain-side. 
It  was  partly  wooded,  and  strewn  with  great 
boulders  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  At  its  lower  end 
flowed  a  tiny  brook,  which  spread  over  a  small 
hollow  into  an  ugly  marsh.  The  underbrush 
grew  on  all  sides  so  rankly  that  one  could  not 
walk  20  feet  from  the  house." 

The  new  inmates  superintended  the  building  of 
every  inch  of  their  residence,  thus  ensuring  the 
attainment  of  their  particular  wishes.  Similarly 
with  the  garden,  "  avenues  were  made  to  sweep 
broadly  over  accommodating  clearings ;  wayward 
paths  meandered  alluringly  through  the  woods 
the  marsh  was  turned  into  a  pond ;  ugly,  un- 
sightly growths  were  pruned  away,  and  pretty 
nooks  and  comers  began  to  appear,  which  seemed 
to  call  for  flowers  and  Vines  to  add  grace  and 
colour  to  complete  their  beauty." 

To  start  a  garden  thus  from  the  very  beginning 
is  not  possible  to  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  we  can  at  least  be  interested  in 
reading  how  "  Felsengarten "  was  gradually 
formed  and  beautified.  The  author  proves  yet 
again  that  personal  experience  is  by  far  the  best 
teacher,  and  discourses  pleasingly  of  her  dis- 
coveries and  methods.  The  spelling  of  the  names 
of  plants  needs  revision  ;  and  surely  many  more 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  list  could  have  been 
induced  to  flourish  !  The  illustrations  add  much 
to  the  attractions  of  the  book. 


A  Manual  AND  Dictionary  of  the  Flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns,  by  J.  C.  Willis,  M.A. ; 
second  edition.  (Cambridge  University 
Press.) 
The  utility  of  one  of  the  most  serviceable  books 
for  botanical  students  was  impaired  by  the 
original  plan  of  publication  in  two  volumes,  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  Part  I.  was  intended  to 
supplement  Part  II.,  as  Part  II.  was  wanting  in  co- 
ordination !  The  author's  appointment  as  Director 
of  the  Peradeniya  Garden  at  the  time  the  book 
was  passing  through  the  press  was  also  un- 
fortunate. The  second  edition  now  published  has 
been  greatly  improved  as  to  the  "  co-ordination 
of  its  contents.  The  hints  given  to  the  student  as 
to  how  he  may  profitably  make  use  of  botanic 
gardens  and  museums  are  excellent,  and  supply  a 
much-felt  want.  Similarly  the  hints  on  field 
work,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  are  most 
useful.  Directions  for  collecting,  preserving,  and 
examining  specimens  are  provided.  Part  I.,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  forms  an  excellent  compendium  of 
the  general  morphology,  classification,  and 
natural  history  of  flowering  plants.  It  will  be 
specially  valuable  to  the  beginner  from  its  mo- 
dernity of  treatment,  though  older  students  will 
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find  thatj  like  M.  Jourdain,  they  hare  been 
availing  themselves  of  prose  without  knowing  it, 
and  that  much  that  is  set  forth  as  new  is  really 
like  old  jewellery  in  a  new  setting. 

The  second  part  comprises  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  principal  families  and  genera 
of  flowering  plants,  with  a  few  details  as  to 
their  peculiarities  and  nses.  Some  of  the 
synonymy  quoted  might  well  have  been  omitted, 
as  it  is  hardly  wanted  in  a  handbook  of  such 
small  proportions,  and  it  is,  moreover,  of  a 
doubtful  character ;  thus,  to  cite  one  instance, 
under  Abies,  we  find  "  Abies  californica,  Hort.  = 
Tsuga  Douglasii."  The  first  name,  whatever  may 
once  have  been  the  case,  finds  no  place  in  garden 
lists  of  the  present  day,  and  is  omitted  from 
the  Kew  Hand-List  of  Coniferm ;  while  the  second 
was  never  generally  adopted,  and  is  now  sup- 
planted by  the  name  Pseudotsuga.  As  details 
of  this  character  are  unprofitable,  and  only  serve 
to  confuse  the  beginner,  they  might  well  be  left 
to  the  monographer,  whose  irksome  duty  it  is  to 
pry  into  these  matters. 

The  paragraph  relating  to  Ketinospora  requires 
modification,  as  the  Eetinospora  condition  is  not 
confined  to  the  seedling  stage,  as  may  been  seen 
in  adult  plants  of  Juniperua  sinensis  or  Cupressus 
pisifera,  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  is  not 
always  retained  throughout  the  life  of  the  tree, 
since  reversions — or  shall  we  say  progressions? — 
to  the  normal  form  are  so  common  that  they 
often  serve  to  give  the  clue  to  the  species  to 
which  the  form  belongs. 

The  little  volume  is  full  of  interesting  details 
not  to  be  got  elsewhere  without  consulting  many 
books,  as,  for  instance,  the  explanation  of  the 
hairy  pedicels  of  the  Wig  plant,  Ehus  Cotinus, 
as  an  adaptation  to  secure  the  dispersal  of  the  seed 
by  means  of  the  wind.  Whilst  the  Manual  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  stay-at-home  student 
it  will  be  of  special  use  to  the  traveller  and  to 
the  resident  in  localities  where  access  to  botanical 
libraries  is  difficult  or  impracticable.  Its  small 
size,  as  well  as  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  con- 
tents, will  render  it  a  cherished  possession  by  the 
botanist  under  the  circumstances  we  have  named, 
and  a  worthy  companion  of  the  Treasury  of 
Botany. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener,  by  John 
Halsham.  With  illustrations  by  Carine 
Cadby,  the  Eev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  the 
Author.  (London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
27,  Paternoster  Row.) 

Every  man  who  can  garden  is  nowadays  anxious 
to  publish  experiences  that  seem  new  to  himself, 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Here  is  yet  another 
book  wherein  the  author  almost  gleefully  sets 
forth  his  little  triumphs  over  difficulties  in  the 
hopes  of  thereby  helping  others  to  success. 
Every  man  must  be  eo  far  "  his  own  gardener  " 
that  no  amoimt  of  reading  can  teach  him  as  much 
as  a  few  hours'  personal  experience  with  spade  and 
hoe.  At  the  same  time  books  are  a  necessary 
supplement  to  self  and  even  to  vivA-voce  teaching, 
and  while  there  is  a  place  for  the  cut-and- dried 
text-book,  there  is  also  one  for  the  chatty  writer 
such  as  Mr.  Halsham.  He  here  tells  us  about 
soils  and  tilths,  and  crops  and  manures;  with 
hints  on  seed-raising,  herbaceous  borders,  the 
hot-bed,  and  other  departments.  "  Making  the 
Most  of  a  Garden  "  should  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  chapters ;  indeed  all  are  full  of  more  or  less 
helpful  suggestions. 

The  illustrations  deserve  attention.  Some  are 
working  diagrams  for  tying,  nailing,  pruning,  and 
other  operations ;  others  are  reproductions  from 
photographs.  The  portraits  of  plants,  unlike  the 
pictures  on  cheap  packets  of  peeds,  do  not  flatter 
the  originals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hardly  do 
them  justice.  We  commend  the  book  to  gar- 
dening-lovers who  like  a  friendly  confidential 
style    of    literature,    differing     from    technical 


dryness  as  widely  as  it  does  from  gush  about  pet 
plants  and  colours.  It  is  refreshing  not  to  meet 
eccentric  characters  with  odd  names,  such  as  are 
brought  nowadays  into  many  books  purporting  to 
be  mainly  about  gardens. 


The    Honey    Bee:    its    Natural    History, 
Anatomy,  and    Physiology.    By  T.  W. 
Cowan,  F.L.S.,&c.     Illustrated  with  seventy- 
three    figures.     Second    Edition.     (London : 
Houlston  &  Sous,  Paternoster  Square.) 
Bee-keeping,   like  other  industries,   is   vastly 
altered  in  scope  of  late  years.     Scientific  appli- 
ances have  ousted  the  straw  skep  and  the  tongs 
and  frying-pan  serenades,  and  bees  are  studied, 
not  as  colonies  only,  but  as  individuals.     In  this 
book,  Mr.  Cowan,  a  well-known  expert,  gives  us 
a  second  edition  of  the  Honey  Bee,  and  his  object 
is  "  to  embody  in  a  compact  form  all  recent  dis- 
coveries found  scattered  in  the  various  periodi- 
cals and  proceedings  of  societies."     He  treats  his 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  its  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  much  microscopic  investigation 
is  here  summarised. 

The  modern  bee-keeper,  like  the  modern  agri- 
culturist, is  required  to  know  and  to  adapt  his  prac- 
tice to  scientific  principles,  not  to  work  merely  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers,  learning  nothing 
and  forgetting  nothing.  Mr.  Cowan's  book  will  not 
teach  him  the  manual  operations  of  bee-keeping, 
but  wiU  instruct  him  concerning  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  consequent  powers  and  require- 
ments of  the  wonderful  little  beings  who  work 
for  him.  It  possesses  an  excellent  index,  is 
copiously  illustrated,  and  may  be  thoroughly 
recommended  for  the  lucidity  and  accuracy  of  its 
contents. 

Old    West     Surrey:     Some     Notes    and 
Memories.       By    Gertrude    Jekyll.     With 
3.10  Illustrations  from    Photographs  by  the 
Author.       (Longmans,     Green    &     Co.,    39, 
Paternoster  Kow.) 
We  know  now  that  we  may  expect  from  Miss 
Jekyll  a  book  that  is  interestingly  written  and 
prettily  illustrated.     In  the  one   before   us   the 
author  has  not  so  much  to  say  about  gardens  as 
about  the  homes  of  the  people  and  their  manners 
and  possessions.     Beginning  with  the,  "  Cottages 
and   Farms,"  we  are  shown  many  buildings  as 
charming  to  see  as  they  were  doubtless  uncom- 
fortable to   inhabit,  and  all  of  styles  that   are 
passing  or  have    passed    away.      Within  these 
homesteads  we  come  to  the  furniture,  often  ugly 
enough,   save  in  some   eases   where   it  has  the 
beauty  of  appropriateness  to   its   surroundings. 
From   furniture  we   pass  to  household  utensils 
and  ornaments,  and    to    other    details    of    old- 
fashioned  country  life  in  and  out-of-doors. 

Changes  in  recent  years  have  been  many  and 
swift :  "  In  the  old  days  hay  was  mown  with  the 
scythe  and  made  with  the  fork  and  rake.  All  the 
tools  wanted  hung  in  a  small  space  in  the 
labourers'  back  kitchen  or  ont-houee  .  .  .  Now  to 
be  fully  equipped  for  hay-making,  there  are  a 
number  of  horse  implements,  the  larger  ones 
requiring  a  pair  of  horses,  and  all  these  cumber- 
some things  involving  so  much  housing  and  care 
are  for  use  within  perhaps  four  weeks  of  the  year." 
Miss  Jekyll  cannot  write  a  book  dealing  with 
so  many  phases  of  rural  occupations  without 
making  some  mention  of  cottage  gardens.  "  The 
most  usual  form  of  the  cottage  flower-garden  is  a 
strip  on  each  side  of  the  path  leading  from  the 
road  to  the  cottage  door.  But  if  the  space  is  a 
small  one  it  is  often  all  given  to  flowers.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  smaller  the  space  the  more  is 

crammed     into     it There    is    scarcely    a 

cottage  without  some  plants  in  the  window ; 
indeed  the  windows  are  often  so  much  filled 
up  with  them  that  their  light  is  obscured. 
The   wise  cottagers  place  them    outside  in    the 


summer,  to  make  fresh  growth  and  gain 
strength.  These  window-plants  are  the  objects 
of  much  care,  and  often  make  fine  specimens.  .  .  . 
The  cottage  gardens  always  seem  to  me  to  speak 
of  the  joy  of  life  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition 
that  are  such  fine  attributes  of  the  character  of 
our  genuine  country-folk.  It  was  more  clearly- 
shown  two  generations  ago,  when  men's  lives 
were  less  hurried  and  more  concentrated,  and 
when  the  simple  country  life  was  fuller  and' 
more  satisfying." 

The  last  chapters  of  this  fascinating  book  speak 
of  the  country  folk  themselves,  their  manners  of 
life,  of  speech,  and  of  their  dress. 

The  book  for  older  readers  has  one  drawback. 
The  writer  of  it  regrets  that  the  notes  were 
not  made  earlier  ;  to  us  it  seems  almost  too' 
soon.  In  spite  of  the  march  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  bellows,  the  patchwork  quilt,  and' 
many  other  of  Miss  Jekyll's  old-time  objects  are 
stUl  in  daily  use.  In  turning  her  pages  an* 
looking  at  the  pictures  we  meet  with  many- 
articles  by  no  means  obsolete  :  interesting,  no 
doubt,  but  hardly  so  in  the  sense  here  intended. 
Old  West  Surrey  serves  a  good  purpose  in  pre- 
serving records  of  what  will  some  day  be 
venerable,  and  should  therefore  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  oblivion,  but  much  of  the  subject- 
matter  applies  equally  well  to  other  counties; 
The  particular  spot  dealt  with  is  "the  south- 
western corner  of  the  county  of  Surrey ;  so  near 
indeed  to  the  actual  corner  that  the  adjoining 
portions  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex  come  within  ai 
radius  of  a  very  few  miles,  and  are  considered  as 
within  the  district.  .  .  .  The  practical  boundaries 
of  our  country  that  we  commonly  call  West 
Surrey,  without  any  reference  to  parliamentary 
or  other  authorised  divisions,  are  the  long  chalk 
line  of  the  Hog's  Back  on  the  north,  with  its 
eastern  prolongation  beyond  Guildford,  and  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  to  the  south."  The  illustrations 
are  excellent,  and  the  book  well  got  up. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Growers'  Year-Booic 

A  publication  of  the  greatest  value  to  growers 
for  market,  salesmen  and  others.  There  are 
numerous  tables  very  useful  for  reference,  and 
numerous  practical  papers  on  matters  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  see  a  spirited  protest 
against  the  retention  of  our  "antiquated  and  by 
far  too  complicated  system  of  money,  weights, 
and  measures."  As  to  money,  it  is  shown  how  a. 
decimal  system  could  be  introduced  without 
changing  a  single  coin.  In  another  issue  it 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  advertisements, 
apart  from  the  text. 


Wayside  and  Woodland  Trees.  By  Edward 
Step,  P.L.S.  (London :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.J 
The  scope  of  this  little  book  is  well  defined  in 
the  preface.  It  is  not  meant  as  an  "addition  to 
the  numerous  treatises  upon  sylviculture  or 
forestry,  but  to  afford  a  straightforward  meaas 
for  the  identification  of  our  native  trees  and 
larger  shrubs,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rural 
rambler  and  Nature-lover.  The  list  of  Briti^. 
arborescent  plants  is  a  somewhat  meagre  one,  bufc 
all  that  could  be  done  in  a  pocket-volume  by  way 
of  supplementing  it  has  been  done,  by  adding 
some  account  of  those  exotics  that  have  long  been 
naturalised  in  our  woods,  and  some  of  more 
recent  introduction  that  have  already  becom& 
conspicuous  ornaments  in  many  public  and 
private  parks." 

This,  then,  is  a  book  of  portable  si2:e,  to  b* 
taken  into  the  woodlands  to  help  the  traveller  in 
identifying  the  species  around  him.  The  letter- 
press is  plainly  written  and  not  uninteresting,  as 
it  is  not  merely  a  description  of  the  aspect  of 
each  tree,  but  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  uses, 
associations,  and  history  connected  with  it.  This 
in  itself  might  not  be  sufficient  to  initiate  the  un- 
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learned  into  the  differences  between  Elm  and  Horn- 
beam.Yew  and  Juniper,  and  so  on,  but  the  testis 
aided  by  the  illu6tratioDS.  These  are  from  photo- 
graphs and  are  excellent.  Each  tree  is  shown 
under  three  aspects — in  summer,  in  mid-winter, 
and  showing  the  bole  only  j  and  the  excellent 
practice  has  been  followed  of  photographing  the 
same  individual  under  these  respective  conditions. 
Smaller  illustrations  show  tpiay  of  It  avfs,  floweis 
and  fruits.  Kemembering  always  that  it  is  not 
intended  as  a  rival  to  more  important  works,  this 
pocket  guide  should  prove  a  reliable  and  agreeable 
companion. 

The  God  in  the  Garden.  By  Keble  Howard. 
(London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.). 
A  novel,  or,  to  use  the  sub-title,  an  "  August 
Comedy,"  the  scene  of  which  is  a  garden  of  the 
type  peculiar  to  fiction.  Here  the  familiar, 
strange-mannered,  tender-hearted  spinster  tends 
flowers  of  many  hues,  and  is  at  once  the  butt 
and  the  (disguised)  good  genius  of  the  village  in 
general  and  of  lovers  in  particular.  Shakspeare, 
the  old  gardener,  is  another  well-known  character, 
both  in  and  out  of  fiction,  and  all  who  love  their 
plants  have  suffered  from  his  rule-of-thumb 
restrictions  and  bis  frequent  grumbles.  The 
book  will  give  the  novel-lover  a  pleasant  hour,  as 
it  ends  happily  in  the  orthodox  manner. 

Heating  by  Hot-water. 

A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Walter  Jones's  treatise 
on  heating  by  hot-water,  on  hot- water  supply, 
and  on  ventilation,  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  As  many  at  this  season 
will  be  overhauling  their  hot-water  apparatus  or 
erecting  new  structures,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
advise  the  careful  study  of  this  book,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  requirements  loth  of  the  expert 
who  has  to  construct,  and  of  the  gardener  who 
has  to  make  use  of  the  apparatus.  Both  will  find 
in  the  book  such  a  large  body  of  information  of 
the  highest  value  that  it  should  be  kept  on  the 
shelf  where  the  most  useful  books  of  reference 
find  a  place.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  young 
would-be  housekeepers  were  instructed  in  the 
proper  working  of  kitchen-boilers  before  incurring 
the  responsibilities  of  housekeeping. 


paths  divide  the  rest  of  the  space  into  large  beds 
or  borders.  The  central  house  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  Australian  and  other  greenhouse  plants, 
tree-Ferns,  Palms,  &c.  These  are  planted-out  for 
the  most  part  in  borders,  where  they  reach  large 
dimensions.  The  Acacias  are  made  an  especial 
feature,  a  large  number  of  species  being  grouped 
together  in  one  large  bed,  while  numerous  fine 
specimens  are  planted  at  intervals  all  around  the 
house.  In  March  and  April,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
species  are  in  flower,  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  Kew.  Altogether 
there  are  about  sixty  distinct  species  of  Acacia 
grown  in  this  house. 


Thyrsopteris  elegans,  a  plant  which  is  only  found 
on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  fructifi- 
cation of  this  Fern  is  peculiar,  the  whole  of  the- 
lower  pinnje  on  a  fertile  frond  being  specialised 
for  the  formation  of  spores,  each  pinna  becoming 
a  raceme  of  stalked  involucres  ;  these,  when  ripe, 
turn  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  remain  on  the 
plant  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Dick- 
sonia  glauca,  D.  Menziesii,  both  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  D.  Wendlandi,  a  native 
of  Guatemala,  are  also  thriving  well  under  these 
cool  conditions. 

The  principal  plants  which  strike  one  on  enter- 
ing this  house,  however,  are  four  immense  specie 


THE     TEMPERATE-HOUSE,    KEW. 

This  magnificent  range  of  houses,  composed  of 
five  compartments,  is  the  largest  plant  structure 
in  the  world.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton,  and  the  work  of  erecting  the  central 
block  and  octagons  was  undertaken  by  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  &  Co.,  in  I860.  The 
octagons  were  completed  in  18G1,  and  the  central 
structure  in  the  following  jear.  The  completion 
of  the  north  and  south  wings  was  left  in  abeyance 
for  over  thirty  years.  In  1S95  it  was  definitely 
decided  to  complete  the  whole  structure,  and  the 
work  commenced  in  July.  The  south  end  was 
finished  in  1897,andtwo  years  later,the  north  end, 
the  cost  of  the  whole  building  having  been  about 
je60,000.  A  brief  account  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  structure  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  large  central 
division  is  216  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  GO 
feet  high.  The  north  and  south  ends,  known 
respectively  as  the  Himalayan  and  Mexican 
houses,  are  each  116  feet  long,  64  feet  wide,  and 
38  feet  high.  The  two  octagons  which  divide  the 
north  and  south  wings  from  the  central  structure 
are  each  54  feet  in  diameter,  and  35  feet  high. 

The  sections  are  joined  together  by  four  lobbies, 
each  of  which  is  12  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide. 
Beyond  the  wings  are  entrance  porches,  each 
12  feet  by  8  feet.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
building  is  thus  628  feet,  the  greatest  width 
being  164  feet. 

Apath  lOfeet  wide  extends  throughoutthe  whole 
length  of  the  building,  while  numerous  narrower 


Fig.    23.— view    in   the   TEMPER.iTE-HOUSE,    ROYAL   GARDENS,    KEW. 


Two  large  beds  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
house  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Tree- 
Ferns,  while  numerous  large  specimens  are 
distributed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  house. 
It  will  suffice  if  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  them 
be  given  : — Cyathea  medullaris  does  especially 
well,  and  there  are  numerous  fine  specimens,  one 
in  particular  being  35  feet  high,  with  a  spread 
of  fronds  30  feet  in  diameter  ;  Alsoplula  exoelsa, 
with  a  stem  35  feet  high  and  a  25-feet  spread  of 
fronds  ;  A.  australis,  with  a  stem  12  feet  high, 
and  an  immense  head  of  fronds ;  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  numerous  fine  specimens,  one  in  par- 
ticular with  a  stem  20  feet  high  and  2  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  D.  fibrosa,  D.  squarrosa, 
Cyathea  dealbata  are  also  very  fine.  Among  the 
rarer    Ferns    which  thrive   in    this    house    are 


men  Araucarias,  which  tower  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house.  The  oldest  of  these  is  A.  excelsa^ 
which  is  well  over  100  years  old,  and  is  probably 
the  largest  and  oldest  plant  of  its  species  in  the 
country.  According  to  Smith's  Records  of  Kew,. 
p.  66,  it  was  introduced  from  New  South  Wales 
in  1793.  A.  Cunninghamii  (Moreton  Bay  Pine> 
is  one  of  the  original  plants  sent  to  Kew  in  1826 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  who  was  the  first  to 
discover  and  introduce  it  to  this  country. 

Of  A.  Bidwillii  (Banya  Bunya)  there  are  two- 
large  specimens ;  both  were  brought  to  Kew  in 
1846  by  Mr.  T.  Bidwill,  of  the  Sydney  Botanic 
Gardens.  In  order  to  keep  these  large  and  strong- 
growing  species  within  limits  they  have  fre- 
quently been  pruned  back  hard  and  the  leader 
removed  for  a  distance  of   10  feet  or  so;  this„i* 
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sujything,  has  improved  their  appearance,  as  they 
are  all  of  neat  symmetrical  shape  and  densely 
furnished  with  growths.  Many  fine  specimen 
Palms  give  a  welcome  change  of  character  to 
■the  rest  of  the  vegetation.  Jubsea  spectabilis, 
"with  an  immense  head  and  a  trunk  about  3  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  occupies  a  prominent 
.position  near  the  centre  of  the  house.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  "  several  plants 
raised  from  seeds  collected  in  Chili  in  1843  by 
the  botanical  collector,  Thomas  Bridges  "  (Smith's 
Records  of  Kew,  p.  111). 

The  Date-Palm  (Phcenix  dactylifera),  40  feet 
Jiigh,  is  a  conspicuous  object  flanking  the  central 
walk,  and  is  a  source  of  much  interest  to  the 
Tintravelled  visitor.  It  is  a  female  plant,  and 
flowers  annually.  Of  Traohycarpus  (Chamsrops) 
excelsa  there  are  two  large  specimens,  one 
■of  which  is  50  feet  high,  and  the  other  40  feet. 
When  in  flower  each  spring  these  are  a  lovely 
sight  with  their  numerous  large  inflorescences 
■of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  large  gallery 
which  runs  round  this  house,  at  a  height  of 
■30  feet,  affords  the  visitor  a  ready  means  of 
seeing  these  large  specimen  plants  to  the  best 
■advantage.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
■case  of  the  Tree-Ferns,  where  one  requires  to 
look  down  into  the  head  of  the  plant,  in  order  to 
appreciate  their  full  beauty.  Several  species  of 
Bamboos,  which  are  too  tender  for  out-door 
culture  at  Kew,  also  find  a  home  in  this  house. 
The  plants  on  the  stages  are  grouped  together  in 
sections  representative  of  the  flora  of  certain 
geographical  areas.  Plants  from  New  Zealand, 
for  instance,  being  grouped  together,  while  other 
positions  of  the  stages  are  devoted  to  plants  from 
Temperate  America,  Temperate  Asia,  Temperate 
Africa,  Australia,  South  Europe,  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  south  octagon  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
■of  specimen  Oranges  and  Lemons,  which  are 
grown  in  large  tubs.  The  north  octagon  is 
given  up  to  Myrtles,  Bays,  Olives,  and  other 
half-hardy  plants;  these  are,  all  trained  as 
standards,  pyramids,  and  other  shapes,  and  are 
kept  as  formal  -  looking  as  possible.  In  the 
•autumn  both  octagons  are  used  for  a  display  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

The  Himalayan-house  is  principally  devoted  to 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  of  which  a  good  col- 
ilection  is  grown  at  Kew.  The  more  tender 
species,  together  with  many  of  their  finest 
hybrids,  are  grown  in  this  house,  many  of  the 
species  reaching  large  dimensions.  The  last  two 
seasons  have  been  particularly  favourable  for  this 
class  of  plants,  the  result  being  a  fine  display  of 
flower  this  last  spring.  Many  other  tender 
plants  also  find  a  place  in  this  house.  A  large 
specimen  of  Clematis  indivisa,  trained  upon  wires 
near  the  roof,  produces  masses  of  its  pure  white 
flowers  each  spring.  Another  large  climber 
■deserving  special  mention  is  Lonicera  etrusca 
var.  superba,  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest 
greenhouse  climbers  in  cultivation.  Buddleia 
•L'olvilei  has  been  in  [full  flower,  as  also  the 
rare  yellow  Pteony  (P.  lutea).  A  beautiful  red 
Primrose  (Primula  mollis)  is  largely  used  for 
carpeting  the  ground  amongst  the  Ehododen- 
■drons,  many  of  the  plants  being  quite  2  feet  in 
diameter,  and  covered  in  the  season  with  hundreds 
of  flowers. 

The  Mexican-house  is  devoted  to  plants  which 

require    the    temperature    of    an    intermediate- 

■  house.      These    largely   partake    of    a    Mexican 

•■character,  the   south  end   being  occupied   with 

large  Agaves,  Opuntias,  Cereus,  &c.,  which  are 

.  planted-out  in  a  rockery  built  up  of  large  and 

■conspicuous  pieces  of  limestone.     The  rest  of  the 

house  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  plants  of  the 

subtropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.     Such 

fine  flowering  shrubs   as   Lagerstrcemia    indica, 

Bruufelsia     calycina    and     its     varieties,    Java 

Rhododendrons,  Alberta  magna,  Gardenia  Thun- 


bergia,  &c.,  all  thrive  and  make  large  bushes  in 
this  house.  Other  results  of  this  house  have 
been  the  fruiting  of  such  interesting  plants  as 
the  Tree-Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea),  the 
Mango  (Mangifera  indica),  the  Loquat  (Erio- 
botrya  japonica),  one  of  the  Papaws  (Carica 
cundinamarcensis),  and  the  Granadilla.  Chas.  P. 
Rafill. 


DELPHINIUM. 

At  p.  24  we  noticed  the  receipt  from  Mr. 
Henkel,  of  Darmstadt,  of  a  blue  Delphinium 
with  regular  flowers  almost  devoid  of  spurs  and 
with  an  increased  number  of  petals.  Each  petal 
had  a  distinct  claw  or  stalk,  while  the  blade 
was  marked  by  a  fringe  of  orange-yellow  hairs. 
The  illustration  we  now  give  (fig.  24)  shows  at  a 
a  flower  of  the  natural  size  seen  from  the  side  j 
at  B  a  section  across  the  flower  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  petals,  &c. ;  at  c  a  section 
lengthwise  through  the  flower ;  and  at  d  a 
detached  petal.  The  flower  is  an  illustration  of 
the  condition  known  as  regular  peloria  with  mul- 
tiplication of  the  petals.  The  stamens  and  pistils 
were  normal. 


Fig. 


-AI3X0EMAI.  DELPHINIUM. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THK    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  "White,  Orchi<l  Grower  to  Sir  TitEVOR 

Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Angracum  Eichlerianum. — Among  Orchids  that 
are  not  generally  cultivated  is  this  species,  a  fini' 
plant  of  which  is  now  in  bloom  here.  The  plant 
is  about  G  feet  in  height,  and  the  pretty,  greenish- 
white  flowers,  thirty-two  in  all,  are  produced, 
some  in  pairs,  others  singly,  from  the  top  to  the 
base  of  the  plant,  which  is  therefore  a  lovely  and 
attractive  object.  The  plant  being  of  scandent 
habit,  should  be  fastened  to  a  Teak  raft,  and 
fixed  firmly  into  a  pot  filled  with  crocks,  covered 
thinly  with  living  sphagnum-moss.  It  should 
be  stood  in  an  upright  position  upon  the  stage  in 
the  hottest  house,  and  where  it  can  be  afforded 
shade  at  all  times.  As  the  plant  does  not  appear 
to  require  any  period  of  rest  so  far  as  growth  is 
concerned,  it  should  be  well  sprayed  over  with 
tepid  rain-water  whenever  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  dry. 

Sarcanthus  peninsularis.  —  This  charming  bo- 
tanical species  is  now  in  flower.  The  individual 
flowers  are  small,  but  the  gracefully-crowded 
racemes,  of  which  there  are  about  three  dozen  on 
the  plant,  have  a  very  inviting  appearance.  This 
species  requires  similar  treatment  to  that  recom- 
mended for  Angrsecum  Eichlerianum. 

Such  plants  as  Spathoglottis  aurea,  8.  Fortunei, 
S.  Lobbi,  S.  Kimballiana,  S.  plicata,  S.  Vieillardii, 
and  the  hybrid  8.  aureo-Vieillardii,  being  now  in 
full  growth,  they  will  need  liberal  supplies  of 
water.  The  plants  should  be  suspended  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  warm  house,  and  as  the  grass- 
like  foliage   is   liable  to  the  attack   of    thrips. 


periodical  spongings  and  vaporisings  are  necessary. 
The  same  cultural  remarks  apply  also  to  Geo- 
dorum  citrinum,  G.  pictum,  G.  Augustii ;  also  to 
the  rare  Eulophia  guineensis  and  E.  congoensis, 
both  of  which  are  producing  flower-spikes  from 
the  base  of  the  half-developed  growths. 

8chomburgkias. —  Such  Schomburgkias  as  S. 
tibicinus,  S.  Kimballiana,  S.  Humboldtii,  S.  San- 
deriana,  and  S.  Thomsoniana,  which  have  hollow, 
horn-like  pseudo-bulbs,  require  much  sunshine  at 
all  times,  and  as  they  are  now  commencing  to 
grow,  should  be  placed  in  the  lightest  position 
available  in  the  hottest  house.  They  thrive 
equally  well  either  in  pots  or  baskets,  but  prefer 
a  shallow  rather  than  a  deep  rooting  medium, 
and  this  should  consist  of  equal  parts  coarse  peat 
and  a  little  sphagnum-moss.  Abundance  of  water 
is  necessary  all  through  the  growing  period,  but 
when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  made  up 
afford  less  moisture,  and  place  the  plants  where 
they  will  obtain  uninterrupted  sunlight  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  It  is  essential  that  the  new 
growths  should  become  thoroughly  matured,  and 
that  the  plants  be  afforded  a  long  decided  rest  to 
ensure  their  flowering  regularly.  Those  species 
with  fusiform  pseudo-bulbs,  as  S.  Lyonsii  and  S. 
undulata,  will  grow  under  similar  conditions,  but 
prefer  a  greater  depth  of  soU.  S.  crispa  succeeds 
best  in  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya-house  if 
afforded  a  very  light  position. 

Microstylis. — Very  pretty  and  interesting  are 
some  of  the  varieties  of  Microstylis  which  flower 
at  this  season.  Some  of  them  have  curiously 
constructed  flowers,  and  others  possess  charmingly 
coloured  foliage.  The  genus  is  a  large  one  and 
contains  many  species  with  little  beauty  to 
recommend  them,  but  those  following  are  worth 
growing :  M.  Scottii,  M.  purpurea,  M.  bella, 
M.  oongesta,  M.  metallica,  M.  discolor  and  M. 
Wallichii.  Microstylis  require  similar  treatment 
and  compost  as  are  given  to  the  vestita  section 
of  Calauthes. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By   H.  Markham,  Gr.,  AVrotham   P.irk,    Barnet. 

Strawberry-plants. — Proceed  with  the  work  of 
layering  runners,  so  that  the  quantity  of  young 
plants  required  for  making  new  beds  to  fruit 
next  year  may  be  obtained  as  early  as  possible. 
Strong,  well-matured  crowns  are  required  to  pro- 
duce heavy  crops  in  the  first  year  after  layering, 
and  especially  of  the  variety  Koyal  Sovereign. 
Peg  the  runners  in  small  pots  containing  sweet, 
moderately  rich  soil,  pressed  firmly,  and  leaving 
ample  room  for  the  application  of  water.  Select 
strong  runners  from  the  most  healthy  plants ; 
any  which  have  not  been  allowed  to  bear  fruits 
would  be  preferable.  Layers  already  made  will 
need  to  be  supplied  with  water  during  dry  weather. 
If  time  permits  and  water  is  plentiful,  soak  the 
old  plants  as  well.  Plants  of  the  variety  Royal 
Sovereign  for  supplying  early  fruits  should  be 
put  out  at  18  inches  apart  on  a  warm  border,  the 
soil  of  which  has  been  afforded  a  moderate 
amount  of  manure.  Let  the  ground  be  made  firm, 
and  at  the  time  of  planting  the  soil  of  the  border 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  should  be  in  a 
thoroughly  moist  condition.  Much  injury  from 
drought  is  sometimes  sustained  by  Strawberry 
plants  immediately  after  planting. 

Strawberry  Plants  that  have  Fruited. — As  soon 
as  the  plants  have  ceased  bearing,  provided  no 
further  layers  are  required,  remove  all  runners 
and  some  of  the  old  leaves.  Pull  out  any  weeds 
and  rake  away  any  rubbish  there  may  be, 
then  slightly  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil,  apply 
a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  if  needed,  and 
mulch  with  fresh  manure.  Should  the  weather 
continue  dry  soak  the  plants  thoroughly  with 
water  in  order  to  encourage  new  growth  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  land  is  very  light  and  the  plants 
have  been  heavily  cropped,  repeated  waterings 
will  be  essential.  A  quantity  of  young  plants 
should  be  raised  yearly,  and  the  layers  should  be 
obtained  from  fresh  stock  occasionally. 

Early  Peaches. — Thin  out  the  fruits  of  these  for 
the  last  time ;  such  varieties  as  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  &c.,  ripen  up  very  quickly,  and  if 
neglected  the  fruits  are  apt  to  be  small.  Do  not 
overcrop,  but  regulate  the  quantity  of  fruits 
according  to  the   strength  and  vigour  of  each 
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tree.  Soak  the  soil  about  the  roots  thoroughly 
with  manure-water,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
free  from  red-spider  by  frequently  syringing  them 
with  clear  water.  Remove  any  further  shoots 
that  are  not  needed  and  shorten  the  sub-laterals. 
Keep  the  leaders  neatly  secured  to  their  respective 
positions,  and  gradually  expose  any  fruits  that 
are  shaded  by  leaves,  so  that  they  may  obtain 
better  colour. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Bt  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Fikth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Jlarslifield,  Chippenham. 

Blanching  Celery. — This  operation  requires  more 
time  and  attention  than  are  sometimes  afforded, 
and  the  result  is  that  an  inferior  article  is  sent  to 
table,  when  it  might  have  been  made  equal  to 
the  best.  No  doubt  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
situation  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  but  a  well  blanched  and  crisp  head,  having 
a  nutty  flavour,  though  of  only  moderate  size,  isipre- 
ferable  to  a  large,  coarse  head,  which  unless  grown 
by  an  expert  is  often  deficient  in  many  points  of 
quality,  "blanching"  being  usually  one  of  these. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  let  the  work  of 
"earthing-up"  be  done  often  and  moderately, 
drawing  a  little  earth  only  to  the  plants  on  each 
occasion.  Before  drawing  any  soil  towards  the 
plants,  examine  the  lines,  and  remove  all  the  short 
leaves  and  any  extra  growths  that  appear  round 
the  base  ;  then  tie  a  piece  of  matting  round  each 
to  keep  the  leaves  erect  and  prevent  the  soil 
getting  into  the  heart  of  the  i)lant.  Under  no 
circumstances  tie  it  up  too  tightly,  but  allow 
ample  room  for  the  centre  leaves  to  make  their 
way  to  the  light  without  getting  crippled.  After 
the  work  has  been  completed,  and  should  the  ground 
be  dry,a£ford  the  roots  a  thorough  soaking  of  water. 
If  this  is  not  done  previous  to  drawing  the  soil  to 
the  plants  it  will  take  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
to  do  it  afterwards.  An  hour  or  so  after  the 
watering  has  been  done,  if  there  are  many  slugs, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  dressing  of  lime 
along  the  sides  of  the  trenches.  On  light,  fine 
sandy  soil  the  work  of  "  earthing-up "  can  then 
be  commenced.  Break  down  the  sides  of  the 
trenches  with  the  spade,  and  make  fine ;  then 
take  hold  of  each  plant  singly  in  one  hand  and 
draw  the  soil  up  to  it  with  the  other,  making  it 
suiBoiently  firm  to  keep  the  plant  upright,  and 
the  leaves  in  the  position  in  which  they  have 
been  left  by  the  hand.  On  soil  of  a  stiff,  clayey 
nature  the  work  is  not  so  easily  managed.  Slugs 
usually  find  a  shelter  in  the  crevices  of  the  soil, 
and  injure  the  plants  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dig  a  dozen  heads 
before  getting  three  that  are  fit  for  table.  To 
prevent  such  injury  we  have  tried  many  expe- 
dients, paper  collars  amongst  the  rest,  but 
nothing  has  had  so  good  an  effect  as  sawdust. 
In  the  use  of  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  whole  trench,  but  to  proceed  as  follows  : 
Break  down  the  sides  of  the  trench  in  the  usual 
way ;  this  will  form  a  backing  for  the  sawdust, 
3  or  4  inches  of  which  should  be  pressed  round 
the  neck  of  each  plant,  adding  the  same  in 
height  as  the  plants  require  it. 

Work  in  General.  —  Any  arrears  of  planting 
should  be  finished  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
allow.  Attend  to  the  stopping  of  Tomatos,  and 
if  Vegetable-Marrows  are  not  setting  their  flowers 
well,  pollinate  the  female  flowers  in  the  morning. 
Sow  seeds  of  Lettuce  and  Radishes  for  succession. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GIiASS. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lailv  "Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Tines  intended  for  forcing  early  next  season. — 
The  canes  should  be  well  ripened  by  this  time. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  cool  and  dry. 
Afford  no  more  water  to  the  borders  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition. 
All  laterals  should  be  closely  stopped.  If  the 
borders  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  this 
will  be  found  a  convenient  season  to  make  pre- 
paration for  lifting  the  roots.  Obtain  some  fresh 
loam  and  clean  drainage  material.  The  outside 
border  need  only  be  operated  upon  this  season,  and 
the  inside  border  next  year.,  In  numerous  instances 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  suit- 
able material  for  the  making  of  new,  or  even  the 
renewal  of  old  borders'.     Itl  such'  circumstances. 


borders  in  a  sour  state  may  be  considerably 
benefited  as  follows :  Open  a  trench  the  length 
of  the  border  12,  18,  or  24  inches  wide,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent ;  then  remove  the  soil  and 
drainage  the  full  length  and  depth,  so  that  a  free 
circulation  of  air  may  pass  through  and  under 
the  border.  Remove  all  mulching  and  inert  soil 
that  is  near  to  the  roots,  and  afford  full  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  for  a  time.  The  border  will  then 
crack  in  all  directions,  and  these  cracks  should 
be  filled  carefully  and  well  with  |-inch  bones, 
charcoal,  and  fine  soil  mixed  together,  the  greatest 
proportion  being  bones.  Afford  a  light  wateiing, 
and  cover  with  damp  mats,  to  guard  against 
excessive  drought  or  heavy  rains. 

Vines  for  forcing  early  that  were  not  forced  early 
last  season. — When  the  crop  of  fruits  has  been 
cleared,  thoroughly  clean  the  rods  and  foliage  by 
repeated  fumigations  and  the  use  of  the  syringe. 
Should  the  canes  appear  insufficiently  ripened 
(matured),  the  house  may  be  kept  a  little  closer 
for  a  time  during  the  day,  to  enable  the  canes  to 
make  plump  buds.  Sufficient  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  will  be  needed  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  good  condition.  Should  the  weather 
be  cold  and  wet,  afford  fire-heat  during  the  day, 
accompanied  by  abundant  ventilation  ;  and  after 
the  canes  have  become  fully  matured,  give  full 
ventilation  at  all  times. 

Melons. — Guard  against  over-cropping,  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  bad  finish  and  indifferent 
flavour  in  the  fruits,  besides  being  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  plants.  Unless  the  plants  are  very 
strong,  two  or  three  fruits  will  be  found  much  more 
satisfactory  than  a  larger  number.  Endeavour  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition  until  the  fruits 
have  ripened,  failing  which  high  quality  cannot 
be  expected.  Afford  copious  supplies  of  diluted 
drainings  from  the  stables  to  plants  swelling 
fruits,  applying  the  liquid  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Damp 
all  the  available  surfaces  with  liquid  manure  at 
closing  time.  Expose  the  foliage  to  the  light.  In 
houses  where  fruits  are  ripening,  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere dry,  and  maintain  a  constant  circulation  of 
dry  warm  air,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruit. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Ev  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pkakson,  Bart., 
l*a(ldockhurst,  Sussex. 

Borders  of  Herbaceous  Plants. — Any  such  borders 
on  the  sides  of  the  kitchen- garden  walk  that 
are  backed  by  pyramidal  fruit-trees  will  require 
to  be  afforded  water,  as  ithey  are  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  dry  weather.  This  is  the  fourth 
week  since  much  rain  has  fallen.  As  the  plants 
pass  out  of  flower  cut  them  over  and  afford  them 
at  once  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure.  Attend 
to  the  staking  of  other  plants,  and  where  there  is 
Box-edging  to  the  paths,  be  careful  that  the 
plants  are  not  permitted  to  hang  over  or  touch 
the  Box,  or  they  will  soon  disfigure  it.  Use  the 
hoe  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  any 
weeds  that  are  seeding  should  be  cleared  away 
after  they  have  been  displaced  by  the  hoe.  The 
seeds  of  some  of  the  newer  or  choicer  varieties  it 
is  wished  to  perpetuate  may  be  gathered  when 
ripe.  Place  them  in  a  canvas  bag  and  label 
them  ;  they  will  then  be  read^  for  sowing  after 
a  few  weeks'  time. 

Dahlias. — These  should  be  thickly  mulched 
with  fresh  horse  -  manure,  if  possible,  and 
supplied  with  water.  Regulate  the  shoots 
and  pinch  off  all  deformed  flowers.  If  Pom- 
pon varieties  are  required  for  exhibition  the 
flowers  should  not  be  thinned  severely,  neither 
do  they  need  so  much  feeding,  because  small 
refined  flowers  are  preferable.  The  flowers 
of  the  "  Show  "  Dahlia  being  heavy,  require 
to  be  tied  up  separately,  and  the  plants  need 
much  water.  The  "  Tom  Thumb  "  and  dwarf  bed- 
ding Dahlias  are  very  bright  when  massed  in 
beds — these  are  now  growing  well  and  wUl  give 
good  results  after  a  few  weeks'  time. 

Roses. —  Fully-blown  flowers  may  be  gathered 
before  the  petals  fall  and  be  spread  out 
thinly  on  a  mat  in  a  cool  frame  to  dry, 
where  they  must  be  turned  over  every  day.  Do 
not  expose  them  to  hot  sun  too  much  or  the 
flowers  will  loose  their  aroma.  Dried  flowers  are 
appreciated  for  use  in  the  dwelling  rooms.     Seed 


pods  shonld  be  cut  off  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
second  crop  of  flowers  may  have  a  better  chanca. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  afford  the  beds  a 
dressing  of  ichthemic  guano  or  other  stimulant, 
but  water  should  be  applied  after  the  manure. 
The  fly  has  just  made  its  appearance,  and  it  will  be- 
necessary  to  syringe  the  plants  with  quassia  water. 
Evergreen  Shruis  that  were  transplanted  from, 
the  flower-beds  last  spring,  and  are  required  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  the  autumn,  must  be  attended 
to  by  syringing  and  watering  as  each  may  re- 
quire. The  growths  also  may  need  to  be  tied 
in  and  regulated.  They  may  be  syringed  with 
weak  Quassia-water  to  keep  them  clean  when  the 
plants  get  pot-bound  and  dry.  If  any  of  the 
plants  are  "pot-bound"  and  become  very  dry,  take- 
them  out  and  immerse  them  in  a  tub  of  water  for 
several  hours. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  E.  FiEi-riER,  Ganlener  to  Mr.s.  Burns,  North 
Mj-mms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Souvenir  de  la  Mahnaison  Carnations. — These- 
and  other  summer-flowering  varieties  are  passing 
out  of  flower,  and  preparations  should  at  once  b& 
made  to  raise  the  plants  for  flowering  next  season. 
The  most  simple  method  of  propagation,  and  the- 
one  generally  adopted  at  this  seassn,  is  that  of 
layering.  A  frame  or  pit  which  has  been  occupied 
by  early  vegetables  or  salads  presents  the  most 
ready  means,  as  it  will  without  further  prepara- 
tion contain  the  necessary  depth  of  soil.  After 
well  loosening  the  soil  with  a  fork,  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in 
the  frame  in  a  sloping  position,  in  order  that  the 
shoots  which  are  to  be  layered  may  lie  upon  the 
soil.  In  some  instances  the  soil  in  the  vegetable- 
frames  may  be  sufficiently  fine  to  be  used  for 
the  actual  layering,  but  where  this  is  not  the 
case  a  finely-sifted  compost  must  be  prepared, 
and  a  small  quantity  placed  around  each  plant 
after  it  is  planted  out.  Use  the  healthiest  plants- 
to  propagate  from,  and  if  they  are  infested  with 
insects  they  should  be  cleansed  before  planting 
them.  Choose  plants  with  shoots  of  a  medium 
length,  for  if  these  be  too  long  a  proportion  of 
the  plants  will  flower  prematurely,  and  if  too 
short  it  is  difficult  to  layer  them  effectively.  Re- 
move the  leaves  from  the  base  of  the  shoot  that 
is  to  be  layered  as  far  as  the  third  or  fourth  joint 
from  the  point.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  make 
an  incision  on  the  underneath  side  of  the  shoots 
drawing  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  point  of 
the  shoot,  and  cutting  through  one  joint.  A  slit 
an  inch  in  length  will  be  sufficient.  The  shoot  should 
then  be  firmly  but  gently  pegged  down  among 
the  fine  soU,  which  should  cover  the  base  of  the 
layer.  After  layering,  give  the  soU  a  good  water- 
ing. The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  soU  moist  by  sprinkling  with  water 
through  a  fine  rose,  affording  shade  during  sun- 
shine, and  keeping  the  frame  somewhat  cloa& 
until  rooting  takes  place.  The  layers  should 
then  be  severed  from  the  plant,  and  after  two  or 
three  days  lifted  carefully  and  potted  into  31  or 
4-inoh  pots.  Water  the  plants  and  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  which  should  be  shaded  during  sun^ 
shine  and  kept  somewhat  close  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  air  must  be  freely  admitted. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Exi'EKT. 
In  some  parts  of  England  bees  appear  to  be  un- 
usually busy  throwing  out  swarms, and  when  honey 
is  required  the  swarms  should  be  returned  to  the 
parent  stock  in  the  evening,  after  taking  away  the 
queen.  In  hives  where  an  extra  large  quantity  of 
drones  appear,  the  hive  should  be  examined  and 
the  brood  comb  cut  out  and  destroyed,  and  where 
possible  the  queen  taken  away  and  a  young  one  in- 
troduced in  her  place.  Old  queens  are  often  found 
to  produce  an  unusual  number  of  drones.  Wax 
grubs  should  also  be  destroyed  before  they  destroy 
the  whole  colony.  All  appliances  in  the  apiary 
should  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  Izal ;  one 
cannot  be  too  particular  about  this,  especially  in 
goods  bought  secondhand.  Stocks  which  are  not 
working  in  the  sections  should  be  examined  as  to 
the  cause,  and  in  any  case  of  suspected  foul  brood- 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  stamp  the 
same  out.  Sections  should  be  placed  in  a  secure 
place  as  soon  as  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
hive,  and  in  the  meanwhile  look  out  for  a  market. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T^f  Editor  does  not 
ttndeiiake  to  pay  fur  any  contrihutions  or  illustrations^  or 
to  return  unused  comnutnications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangi'.vient .  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible/or any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents* 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  he 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 


TTUESDAY, 


July  26 


Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet : 
also  Nat.  Caruatiou  and 
Picotee  Soc.  Show  iu  the  New 
Hall,  Viucent  Sijuare,  West- 
miuster. 

(Horticultural      Club      Aunual 
Outiug. 
Cardiff  riower  Show  (2  days). 
Newcastle  -  ou  -  Tyue     Flower 
Show  (3  days). 

fChesterfleld  Hort.  Soc.  Show. 
■THURSDAY,    July  28-{  Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort  de  Londres 
\     visit  Burnhaui  Beeches. 

FRIDAY,  July  29— Roy.  Hot.  Soc.  lecture. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-63-3'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— J«(i/  2ii  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  78° ;  Min.  59°. 

July  21.— Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden  (10  A.M.) :  Bar., 
SOU  ;  Temp.,  71°;  Weather  bright  sunshine  r 
rain  wanted. 
Provinces.— /ufy  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  75°,  Home  Coun- 
ties ;  Min.  .56°,  N.  of  Ireland. 


The  appearance  of  a  white, 
_*     **  cottony  flufE  on  Beech-trees 

Coccus.  .  •'  iU    i.  i. 

IS  so  common  that  most 
people  will  pass  it  over  as  of  little  moment. 
Those,  however,  whose  investigation  is  less 
■superficial  will  not  take  matters  so  easily, 
and  will  be  interested  in  the  remarks  made 
by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Bkotherston,  who 
writes : 

At  present  there  is  not  a  little  consternation 
evinced  concerning  the  safety  of  Beeches  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  what  used  to  be 
called  Coccus,  but  now  Cryptococcus  Fagi,  on 
many  trees.  It  is  a  question  if  this  almost  micro- 
scopic insect  effects  the  amount  of  mischief  that 
is  laid  to  its  charge,  and  on  account  of  which  so 
much  fear  is  entertained  concerning  the  very  ex- 
istence of  so  many  specimens  of  this  noble  tree. 
For  one  thing  it  is  no  new  pest,  old  people  have 
known  it  all  their  lives,  and  not  only  that,  but 
have  an  acquaintance  with  trees  that  have  shel- 
tered and  fed  generation  after  generation  without 
any  apparent  distress  to  themselves.  I  have 
watched  a  young  tree  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing  in  size  and 
.stature  all  that  time,  and  at  present  is  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  health,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable 
colonies  of  the  Beech-coccus  that  are  congregated 
on  its  bark.  The  only  difference  discernible  be- 
tween unaffected  trees  and  this  is  that  the  bark 
of  the  latter  is  coveredwithlow  warty  excrescences 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  coccus  congregate. 
These  warts  are  no  doubt  a  result  of  the  insects' 
possession,  but  that  they  are  harmful  is  another 
question.  If  they  are  responsible  for  the  decay  of 
the  bark  of  Beech-trees  and  their  subsequent 
death,  one  would  expect  that  some  indication  of 
bark  decay  would  be  apparent  iu  this  instance. 
But  it  is  not. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  old 
Beech-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  this  young  one 
occasionally  die  as  they  stand,  and  some  of 
these  have  not  one  coccus  on  their  bark.  Two 
old  trees  within  less  than  a  stone's-throw  indicate 
by  their  foliage  and  growth  that  two  to  five  years 
hence  will  see  the  Umit  of  their  life.  One  of 
these  has  a  very  few  cocci  here  and  there  on  its 
bark,  which  is  dying  in  patches ;  the  other  is 
quite  free  from  coccus,  and  it  has  reached  the 


stage  when  the  bark  is  so  badly  decayed  that 
pieces  are  falling  off.  Experience  shows  that  trees 
such  as  these  are  decayed  at  the  root — a  result 
of  old  age,  possibly  accelerated  by  unsuitable  soil, 
especially  when  too  wet.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  insect  is  indigenous,  then  there  is  not  much 
fear  of  its  being  greatly  mischievous  to  its  host. 
We  know  that  its  relatives,  the  Kermes  of  the 
Quercus  coccifera  and  the  cochineal  insect  in  the 
case  of  Opuntia,  effect  no  appreciable  harm  on 
these  plants. 

Happily,  the  insect  is  not  difficult  to  kill ;  but 
it  possesses  two  incidental  environments  that 
render  it  diiEcult  to  get  at  to  kill.  The  one  is 
the  white  woolly  covering  with  which  the  smallest 
solitary  individual  envelops  inself,  and  which  in 
the  case  of  colonies  is  present  in  greater  quan- 
tities, acts  as  a  protection  against  the  greater 
number  of  insecticides.  The  other  is  the  almost 
impossibility  of  getting  an  insecticide  into  the 
intricate  recesses  of  the  bark  in  which  the  insect 
hides  itself.  The  cheapest  and  most  effective 
killing-agent  is  undoubtedly  petroleum.  One  part 
of  the  latter  to  200  parts  of  water,  or  rather 
soapy  water,  kills  the  insect,  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  penetrate  the  inner  parts  of 
the  bark,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  petro- 
leum is  therefore  needed.  "When  applied  hot,  or 
at  110°  to  150°,  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
mixture  is  greatly  increased,  and  where  it  is 
possible  to  use  a  syringe  or  garden-engine  to 
apply  it  with,  either  should  be  used.  Spraying- 
machines  fitted  with  rubber  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  use  of  petroleum-mixtures  without  damag- 
ing the  fittings.  Usually  an  ordinary  whitewash- 
brush  wUl  be  found  the  most  convenient  tool  with 
which  to  apply  the  insecticide.  With  that, along 
ladder,  a  galvanised  paU  to  hold  the  liquid,  and  a 
double  hook  to  hang  it  on  a  step  of  the  ladder,  the 
apparatus  is  complete.  The  operator  commences  at 
the  highest  point,  applying  the  hquid  freely, 
and  works  downwards,  missing  no  part  of  the 
bark.  Wherever  the  mixture  reaches  the  insects 
will  be  destroyed.  But  they  are  certain  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  apphcation  till  all  are  destroyed. 
Where  only  a  few  trunts  are  infected,  hot  soap- 
suds with  petroleum  added  is  a  capital  kilhng 
agent.  Pine-aphis  syringed  with  a  mixture  of 
soapsuds  and  petroleum  are  instantly  destroyed. 
Years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  Soots  Fir  and  Abies 
nobiUs  to  clear  of  this  insect,  and  three  appli- 
cations have  left  the  trees  quite  clean  ever 
since.  I  have  found  it  equally  effective  with  the 
insects  that  infest  Abies  Nordmanniana,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  equally  valuable  in  the  case  of 
other  insect-infected  trees. 


Magnolia  conspicua  (see  fig.  25).— The  exi- 
gencies of  a  weekly  paper  have  to  be  met,  regard- 
less of  anachronisms,  which  must  be  our  excuse  for 
giving  in  a  number  when  a  July  sun  is  shrivelling 
the  foliage  of  many  trees,  an  illustration  of  a 
tree  whose  blooms  we  look  to  as  a  sign  that  spring 
is  at  hand.  M.  conspicua  is  one  of  the  deciduous 
species  flowering  before  the  leaves  are  fully  out, 
and  always  excites  admiration.  There  is  a  fine 
example  at  Gunnersbury  House,  which  was 
figured  in  our  issue  for  March  9,  1891,  when  we 
took  an  opportunity  to  review  the  whole  of  the 
deciduous  species  now  in  cultivation.  To  that 
article  we  may  refer  for  full  particulars.  The 
tree  we  now  figure  is  in  the  gardens  of  Col.  Ph. 
Robin,  La  Fantaisie,  Jersey,  by  whose  gardener 
the  photograph  was  sent  to  us. 

The    Holland    House    Show. —  As   was 

stated  on  p.  47  of  our  last  issue,  Messrs.  Baer  & 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Cup  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  and  pigmy  trees.  The  exhibit  was  not 
described  in  our  general  report  owing  to  an 
inadvertency. 


Town  Trees. — We  have  often  occasion  to 
mention  those  trees  which  thrive  best  in  the 
vitiated  air  of  towns.  Everyone  knows  and 
values  the  Plane,  but  it  is  not  everyone  that 
thinks  of  the  Fig,  and  yet  those  that  pass 
through  the  Temple  or  Finsbury  Circus,  and 
various  other  open  spaces  in  London,  must  notice 
how  superior  it  is  to  the  Lime  or  to  the  wretched 
Lilacs  and  Privets  found  in  such  situations.  The 
Mulberry  is  also  a  good  town  tree,  and  the  AUan- 
thus  may  be  recommended.  Gingko  is  excellent, 
but  rarely  seen. 

Kendir  TowikA.  —  Under  this  name  M. 
Michotte  calls  attention  to  a  plant  grown  in 
Turkestan,  the  fibre  of  which  is  used  for  the 
fabrication  of  fishing-nets.  The  plant  turns  out 
to  be  Apocynum  sibiricum.  Its  culture  might  be 
economically  important,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  if  the  cost  of  production  could  be  lessened. 
Full  details  are  given  in  the  Bevue  des  Cultures 
Coloniales. 

Cape  Town  Industrial  Exhibition.— An 
international  exhibition  on  a  large  scale  will  be 
held  in  Cape  Town  from  November  to  February 
inclusive.  This  will  he  of  great  importance  in 
developing  a  market  for  British  goods.  The 
London  office  is  at  Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad 
Street.  The  manag^g  directors  for  the  United 
Kingdom  are  W.  J.  Aylwin  and  J.  Ketnolds. 

BeTULACE/e. — Mr.  Hubert  Winkler  con- 
tributes to  Enoler's  Pflanzenreich  a  monograph 
of  this  family,  including  the  Coryleae,  as  well  as 
the  Betulaceae  proper.  To  the  first  group  belong 
Carpinus,  Ostrya,  Corylus ;  to  the  second  group, 
Betula  and  Alnus.  The  commentary  is  in 
German,  but  the  description  of  the  genera  is 
fortunately  in  Latin.  A  group  containing  the 
Hornbeam,  Hazels,  Birches,  and  Alders  is  one  of 
great  importance,  economically  as  well  as 
botanicaUy.  The  monograph  is  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  has  a  full  index. 

Manuring  Sugar-Canes.— In  a  pamphlet 
containing  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
manurial  experiments  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (for  the  West  Indies)  at  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts-Nevis  during  the  year  1902 — 3,  the  chemist 
in  charge  of  experiments  (Mr.  Watts)  pro- 
nounces the  following  opinion  : — "  It  will  not  be 
found  to  pay  to  apply  artificial  manures  to  plant 
Canes  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  but  planters  are 
advised  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  by  cultivation  and  the  use 
of  pen-manure.  With  Eatoons,  however,  the  case 
is  different.  Maximum  crops  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  artificial  manures."  For 
these  Mr.  Watts  recommends  "  the  apphcation 
of  2  to  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  IJ  to  2^  cwt. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  which  f  cwt.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  1 J  to  2  cwt.  of  either  basic 
superphosphate  or  superphosphate  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  It  is  clearly  proved  by 
these  experiments  that  nitrogen  in  a  rapidly 
acting  form  is  required  for  Katoons." 

London  City  Mission  Visit  Buckle- 
bury. — On  Thursday,  July  14,  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  was 
extended  to  missionaries  of  the  London  City 
Mission.  Over  400  were  entertained  for  the  day 
at  Bucklebury  Place,  the  host  and  hostess  person- 
ally doing  everything  possible  to  make  the  outing 
a  happy  one.  The  Archdeacon  of  London  was 
among  their  special  gaests. 

Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  In- 
stitute.— The  annual  meeting  and  opening  of 
extensions  by  Sir  Thomas  H.  Elliott,  K.C.B. 
(Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture),  wiU 
take  place  on  July  27,  at  3.15  p.m.,  when  the 
certificates  gpranted  during  last  session  will 
be  distributed.  The  nearest  railway  station  is 
Kegworth  (Midland  Eailway),  IJ  mile. 
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Fig.  2.J.  — fine  specimen  of  magnolia  conspicua  flowering  at  la  fantaisie,  jeesey, 
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Association  of  Economic  Biologists.— 

From  Mr.  W.  E.  Collinge,  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  we  have  received  the  following 
communication  : — "  For  some  time  past  workers 
engaged  upon  various  problems  connected  with 
economic  biology  have  felt  the  need  of  some 
organisation  whereby  they  could  meet  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  these  different  problems  with 
fellow-workers,  so  as  to  bring  out  suggestions 
and  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  work, 
and  generally  to  promote  and  advance  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  biological  science.  With  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  such  an  associatian  of  economic 
biologists,  I  have  briefly  discussed  the  matter 
with  a  few  fellow- workers,  and  1  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  an  expression  of  opinion  or  suggestions 
from  any  others.  The  idea  at  present  in  my  mind 
is  an  association  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
American  one,  which  would  include  and  welcome 
all  investigators  and  teachers  in  economic  biology 
in  its  widest  sense.  Mr.  Fred  V.  Theobald 
(Wye),  Mr.  Egbert  Newstead  (Chester),  Mr. 
A.  E.  Shipley  (Cambridge),  Mr.  Cecil  War- 
burton  (Cambridge),  and  others  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  some  such  scheme.'* 

Garden  and   Farm   Produce   by  Rail. — 

That  was  a  happy  thought  of  an  official  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Kailway  Company  to  carry  small 
parcels  of  produce  from  homesteads  to  bouses  in 
town  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  be  delivered  without 
extra  charge  within  the  five-mile  radius.  The 
idea  took  a  good  grip  on  public  attention,  and 
recently  the  Traffic  Manager  informed  us  that  the 
number  of  such  parcels  carried  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  was  exactly 
94,000,  compared  with  91,uOO  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  or  an  increase  amounting  to  3,000 
parcels.  Only  success  can  be  desired  for  the 
scheme. 

English  ArboriculturalSociety.— a  visit 
was  paid  on  the  2nd  iust.  to  Bayham  Abbey, 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  Camden,  to 
inspect  the  woods  and  coppices.  Mr.  George 
Marshall,  the  President,  and  a  numerous 
company  attended.  The  Chestnut  coppice  is  cut 
over  every  eleven  or  twelve  years.  Regret  was 
expressed  that  owners  of  forest-land  were  now 
planting  Chestnut  instead  of  Oak,  so  that  Oaks 
were  becoming  scarce.  A  German  expert  who 
was  present  congratulated  Lord  Camden's  agent 
on  the  good  management  of  the  estate.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  meeting  will  ensure  an 
accession  of  new  members. 

Fruits,  Nuts,  and  Vegetables  for  Food 
and  Medicine.— We  have  received  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Broadbent  on  Fruits,  Nuts,  and  Vegetables ; 
their  Uses  as  Food  and  Medicine,  which  seems  in 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  fervent  writings  of 
fanatic  vegetarians.  It  is  quite  true  that  vege- 
table products  have  many  virtues  when  well 
grown  and  well  cooked,  and  that  "  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  if  it  were  possible  to  purchase  vege- 
tables grown  with  properly-matured  manures  and 
at  moderate  prices."  The  little  book  mentions 
most  of  the  well-known  fruits,  nuts,  and  vege- 
tables severally,  with  notes  on  their  respective 
virtues,  and  hints  for  growing,  cooking,  or  serving 
them. 

Connecticut   Agricultural   Station.— 

The  twenty-seventh  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (for  1903) 
reveals  the  valuable  work  undertaken  in  ana- 
lysing fertilisers,  feeds,  and  other  products,  test- 
seeds,  Ac,  for  the  citizens  of  Connecticut.  The 
results  of  analyses  and  investigations  of  general 
interest  are  published  in  bulletins  and  collected 
in  the  volume  before  us.  We  note,  in  addition  to 
the  above-named  subjects,  information  concerning 
insect  and  fungus  pests,  tobacco,  and  so  on. 
Where  necessary,  excellent  illustrations  supple- 
ment the  text. 


POMPEIAN  Flora. — Dr.  Wittmack  contributes 
to  the  Gartenflora  an  interesting  description, 
with  lists,  of  the  vegetable  remains  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  These  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
plants  cultivated  by  the  early  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Italy.  Dr.  Wittmack  bases  his 
observations  largely  upon  researches  that  have 
previously  been  made,  and  confirms  and  adds  to 
these  notes  of  his  own  examination,  microscopical 
and  otherwise,  of  the  seeds  that  have  been  found 
among  the  debris.  Out  of  ICO  of  these  remains, 
all  of  which  were  charred  and  many  so  caked 
together  as  to  be  unrecognisable,  Dr.  Witt- 
mack identified  130  as  seeds  and  fruits.  Con- 
siderable allowance  had  to  be  made  for  the 
change  produced  by  the  burning,  which  had 
reduced  the  seeds  to  about  one-third  of  their 
natural  size,  caused  complete  separation  of  the 
embryo,  and  had  loosened  the  husk  (episperm) 
from  the  rest  of  the  seed.  Among  the  frescos 
many  are  of  a  fanciful  nature  and  represent 
physiological  impossibilities,  and  others  are  in- 
spired by  a  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  Nile. 
They  are  therefore  not  to  be  depended  upon  as 
guides  to  the  botany  of  the  time.  No  remains  of 
any  species  of  Orange  have  been  found,  and  the 
white  Mulberry,  so  notable  a  feature  of  the  flora 
of  the  Italy  of  to-day,  is  absent  altogether, 
though  the  black  Mulberry  exists  in  abundance. 
In  one  instance  pickled  Olives  were  found  en- 
closed in  a  glass  jar,  and  they  still  retained 
something  of  their  original  flavour.  Needless  to 
say,  all  the  plants  of  American  origin,  such  as 
Agaves,  Cactuses,  Maize,  and  Tomatos,  that  are 
so  largely  grown  in  Italy  nowadays,  are  missing. 
Dr.  Wittmack  found  most  of  the  best  known 
cereals,  many  roots,  fruits  in  considerable  variety, 
among  them  being  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Almonds, 
Pomegranates,  and  Medlars,  Mustard,  several 
species  of  Iris,  Gladiolus,  Narcissus,  several 
Palms  and  Conifers,  Vine,  Ivy,  and  other  familiar 
plants.  The  article  is  completed  by  an  ample 
bibliography  of  Pompeii,  in  which  further  details 
are  to  be  found  of  this  most  interesting  subject. 

National  Potato  Society.— The  schedule 
of  the  National  Potato  Society's  Show,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  October  11 
and  12,  has  been  issued.  Many  of  the  large  seed 
firms  give  special  prizes,  and  a  particularly 
interesting  class  is  that  for  the  best  exhibit  of 
Potatos  in  the  show,  the  prize  in  which  is  the 
cup,  value  10  guineas,  presented  by  Sir  John  T. 
D.  Llewelyn.  Copies  of  the  schedule  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Postling,  Hythe. 

Cucumber-Growing   under   Glass.  —  An 

excellent  treatise  on  this  subject  is  published  by 
Mr.  Fabius,  Eedlands  Nursery,  Emsworth,  Hants. 
To  be  a  successful  Cucumber-grower,  says  the 
author,  all  depends  upon  the  man  ;  no  amount  of 
advice,  instruction,  or  assistance  can  be  of  any 
use  in  the  absence  of  that  one  condition.  The 
publication  of  this  little  book  might  therefore 
seem  superfluous  ;  but  it  is  really  far  from  being 
so,  and  the  most  severely  practical  man  will 
derive  many  a  hint  from  these  pages.  The  whole 
routine  of  cultivation,  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  to  the  cutting  of  the  fruit,  is  clearly  ex- 
pounded, and  the  questions  relating  to  soil,  heat- 
ing, and  other  essentials  are  fully  entered  into. 
Hygiene  and  preventive  measures  are  most 
important  in  Cucumber-growing,  for  if  the  soil 
contains  eel-worms,  or  fungus-spores  are  intro- 
duced with  manure,  the  cultural  conditions  which 
suit  thi'  Cucumber  also  favour  the  fungi.  The 
soil  should  be  sterilised  by  steam  if  possible,  if 
not  by  stacking  the  loam  in  layers  with  gas-lime 
intervening,  and  keeping  it  at  least  twelve  months 
before  using  it.  Tlie  close,  stufi'y  atmosphere  of 
a  Cucumber-house  is  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  fungus-moulds  of  all  kinds;  the  im- 
portance of  free  ventilation  is  thus  emphasised. 


Overcrowding  the  plants  of  course  faverars  th& 
spread  of  the  fungus.  The  maintenance  of  an 
even  temperature  is  also  of  primary  importanoe,- 
and  the  watering  should  be  most  carefully 
attended  to.  Think  first,  and  water  afterwards, 
is  Mr.  Fabius'  advice,  and  excellent  it  is.  Indeed,, 
we  have  rarely  seen  a  book  in  which  science  (that 
is,  knowledge  derived  from  careful  observation) 
has  been  more  judiciously  applied  to  practice.  If 
all  "book-knowledge"  were  of  this  kind,  we 
should  not  hear  much  about  the  uselessness  of 
book-learning. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion :  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary.— We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  J.  Milburn,  Superintendent  of 
the  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  that  at  the  recent  Iios& 
show  at  Bath  (July  14),  the  Committee  of  this- 
local  Auxiliary  had  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  flowers, 
&c.,  to  raise  funds  on  behalf  of  the  Institution, 
and  that  by  such  means  a  sum  of  £\5  Is.  4cJ.  was 
obtained.  The  Committee  desires  to  thank  exhi- 
bitors and  others  who  helped  by  gifts  of  flowers- 
on  this  and  previous  occasions.  The  example  set 
at  Bath  and  some  other  places  might  be  adopted 
advantageously  at  nearly  all  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions. 

A  Giant  Carnation.— We  recently  saw  at- 
Dover  House  Gardens,  Eoehampton,  what  is 
probably  one  of  the  largest  speoimeBS  of  any 
type  of  Carnation  in  the  country.  The  plant  wa& 
of  a  variety  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  andi 
had  about  190  growths,  each  of  which  was 
secured  separately  to  a  neat,  thin  stake.  Every 
growth  produces  at  least  one  flower,  therefore 
the  plant  has  yielded  nearly  200  large  flowers- 
The  specimen  is  cultivated  in  a  pot  measuring 
about  15  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  J.  F.  MeLEOo's 
success  m  the  cultivation  of  Carnations  is  well 
known,  and  the  collection  under  his  charge  this 
year  has  been  specially  good.  On  many  occasions 
he  has  cut  some  300  flowers  at  one  time  to  send' 
to  Mr.  J.  PiERi'ONT  Morgan,  who  has  a  very 
high  appreciation  for  this  type  of  Carnation. 

Publications   Received.  -    cisxi/rs  Pupvinr- 

tr'i nh  II III;!.  I'iiits  .'1  to  It.  (.'ivculais  ami  Agriciiltiual 
.loiinial  of  the  Koyal  IJotanical  (Jarcleus,  Ceylon, 
^'ol.  II.,  No.  7.  '  'm^tiflon  or  Panama.  Rubhvr,  by  J.  C- 
Willis  and  Herbert  Wright ;  No.  8,  riaru  Ruhha;  by 
the  same  autliors ;  No.  '.I,  Shot-hnU  Burir,  by  E.  E. 
Green;  Nos.  10  and  11,  T/ic  Roiinl  Hotitiiir  d'ardcnit^ 
tin  ir  Ori/anixiition,  M'firk,  and  lii latiitti  tn  t/tt  Pnhtii\ 
by  ,].  0.  Willis  ;  Black  1,'nih  or  Culvorm,  by  E.  E. 
(iruon. --From  tlie  Royal  Itotanic  Garilens,  Ceylon. 
Administration  Report's,  VMS.  Rrjioi-t  of  Mr.  ./.  ('. 
Wi//i.-i.  Dirirtiir.—Aiiricii/liira/  Bnlhtinof  Ilii.Sli-aitx 
and  Ftdinitid  Ma/aif  iStatiK,  April.  Uevotwd  chiefly 
to  articles  on  the  Rubber  industry.  —  Tli'.  Aiiriculturai 
IritZfiU'  of  JVnr  South  Walat,  May.  With  notes  on 
Forestry.  Viticultnre,  &c.,  and  an  article  by  W.  S. 
Cannibell  on  Practical  Vegetable  and  Flower  Growing. 
—  The  Afiririi/tiiraf  Journal  of  the  t'ajn  of  (iovd  Hofii_\ 
Jnne.  Mr.  C.  P.  Lonnsbnry  contrilnites  a  paper  on 
Revised  Plant  Import  Regulations.— .-Iii/iwk/  Adminis- 
tration Report  of  the  Forest  Drpartinent  of  the  Madrav 
Prexidcneii  for  the  year  encbng  Jnne  30,  liHl3.  A 
jecord  of  twelve  months'  laltour,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  State  forests  .hiring  1'.I02  and  V.WZ.— Report  of ' 
Work  of  the  .■ii/rirnltnral  ICxjn  rinu  nt  Station  of  thi 
Unirer.-iitif  of  Cal/fornio.  F'l'nm  -Tune,  lUOl,  to  .Jnne, 
1003.  In  the  Botanical  section  niucli  valuable  work 
was  done  in  identifying  and  reporting  upon  specimens. 
Viticulture  also  received  much  attention.  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultiu'e  :  S<iuir  Ali.ieu'llaiuovK. 
Rei^ult^i  of  the  Work  of  the  Dirision.  of  Entoinoloyii. 
An  illustrated  record  of  valuable  investigations. — 
Report  of  the  Work  and  Ret/nhitiontf  of  the  Teehnical 
Lnatrvrtioii  Coniiitittee,  A'.v.svr  Edueatiov,  i'oinutittee„ 
1!K(3.  Four  short  horticultural  courses  were  held,  and 
the  (puility  of  the  work  done  was  iiuitc  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  ju-evious  years.  Te!i  stiulents  di<l  well  at 
the  Royal  Horticultviral  fHociety's  exannnatiou.  In 
the  agricultural  section  the  laboratory  anil  fielil  work 
WHS  satisfactory.  —  The  Aiiri-Hortieullii ral  Soeiitii  of 
Madras,  Thi  .innnal  Mii'tina,  iMareh  I'll,  liMI-4.  With 
a  brief  and  satisfactory  report  for  the  year  then 
ended.  —  Thi  Transvaal  .Afiricnltura.l  ,/ournal,  Aprii^ 
A  quarterly  jieriodical.  The  present  niimher  contains- 
Rotanical  Notes,  Vine  Growing,  The  Persiiiniion,  ike. 
The  notes  on  Native  Economic  Plants,  by  .T.  Hurtt- 
Davy  are  excellent,  and  so  are  the  plates  that  illustrate 
the  journal.  We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  thif5. 
and  other  publications  at  greater  length  on  another.- 
occasion. 
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STRAWBEREY  "THE  ALAKE.' 

In  fig.  2G  is  shown  a  fruiting  spray  of  tiie  new 
■Strawberry  "The  Alake,"  aTvariety  eihibited'by 
■Messrs.  Jaa.  Veiteh  &  Sons  at  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
■cultural  Society's  meeting  on  June  28.  The 
■variety  was  raised  from  a  cross  between  Frogmore 
'Late  Pine  and  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  was  re- 
. commended  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee.  The  fruits  are  of  very 
large  size,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
■illustration,  are  frequently  very  irregular  in 
outline.  They  possess  rich  colour  and  good 
flavour,  and  the  variety  is  apparently  a  pro- 
■digious  <?ropper. 


dissolve  tough  meat.  The  emanations  from  this 
tree  will  dissolve  and  digest  albumen,  and  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  natives  to  hang  meat  and 
chickens  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  render 
them  tender  and  edible. 

The  uses  of  the  Papaw  are  numerous  and 
varied.  The  bark  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ropes  ;  the  fruit  is  edible,  and  is  sweet,  refreshing 
and  agreeable. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  we  eat  Melons.  Salt 
enhances  the  riavour,  and  some  users  add  sugar. 
The  fruits  must  be  perfectly  ripe  when  eaten 
raw,  as  when  green  they  contain  a  strongly- 
marked  acrid  principle.  The  colour  of  the  ripe 
fruit  is   more  or  less  that  of  the  yellow  Musk- 


C/»,Rp<;HK^fa    — 


Fig.  20. — xew  STiiAwr.EiuiY  '-the  .\l.vke." 


COLONIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Western  Australia,  February,  1901.  —  Contains 
•various  notes ;  a  report  on  the  Conservation  of 
Water,  by  A.  B.  Fry :  a  paper  on  By-products  of 
■the  G  rape,  and  Gardening  Instructions  for  March. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales, 
Tebruary. — Contains  useful  information  on  the 
'Usual  subjects.  We  note  that  a  coating  of  boiled 
linseed-oil  and  Stockholm-tar  (used  in  equal 
parts)  painted  over  Apple-trees  for  3  feet  from 
the  ground  effectually  protected  the  trees  from 
■damage  by  hares,  .and  did  no  harm  to  the  plants. 
It  would  probably  prove  equally  efficacious 
sagainst  other  pests. 

The  Papaw  in  Queensland. 
The  Papaw  is  widely  distributed  over  tropical 
•Queensland,  and  is  most  agreeable  and  nutritious. 
■Quite  universal  is  the  knowledge  of  the  property 
tthat  has  given  to  the  Papaw  its  world-wide  fame, 
viz.,  the  power  of  its  milky  juice  to  soften  and 


Melon.  The  sweetness  of  its  resinous,  pulpy 
juice  clings  to  the  tongue,  and  remains  for  some 
hours. 

Excellent  preserves  are  made  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
which  for  tliis  purpose  is  boiled  down  in  sugar 
and  candied,  like  Citron.  At  the  sugar  houses 
slices  of  the  Papaw  arc  often  seen  seething  in  hot 
syrup.  The  slices  of  Melon  combined  with  some 
acid  fruit  is  made  into  native  tarts.  The  fruit 
is  also  stewed  and  served  at  table.  The  green 
fruit  is  made  into  plain  and  spiced  pickles,  which 
are  highly  esteemed. 

The  fruit,  just  before  ripening,  is  peeled  and 
sliced,  macerated  in  cold  water,  with  frequent 
changes  of  water  for  some  hours ;  the  then 
macerated  fruit  is  dropped  into  boiling  water, 
boiled  sharply,  and  served  as  a  vegetable. 

The  green  leaves  or  slices  of  the  green  frait  of 
the  Papaw  are  rubbed  over  soiled  and  spotted 
clothes,  and  by  its  power  of  dissolving  stains 
Papaw  has  acquired  the  name  of  "  Melon  bleach." 
The  leaves  or  a  portion  of  the  fruit  are  steeped  in 
water,  and  the  water  is  used  in  washing  coloured 
clothing,  especially  black.  The  colours  are  cleaned 
up  and  held  fast. 


The  seeds  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  They  have 
quite  an  agreeable  taste,  something  like  Water- 
cress, and  with  a  piquancy  slightly  suggestive  of 
the  Mustard  family.  Macerated  in  vinegar,  thty 
are  served  as  a  condiment. 

In  hot  cUmates  meat  must  be  eaten  immedi'. 
ately  after  slaughter.  (It  often  reaches  the 
pot  an  hour  after  kUling.)  The  Papaw  helps  to 
overcome  this.  Rubbed  over  tough  meat  it  will 
render  it  soft,  and  change  a  piece  of  apparent 
leather  to  a  tender,  juicy  steak.  It  is  put  into 
the  pot  with  meat,  enters  into  soups,  stews,  and 
other  dishes,  which  are  made  more  edible  and 
digestible. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Report  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  of  Novci 
Scotia,  by  Prof.  Sears,  Director. — "Tbe  past  year 
has  been  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  School; 
the  experimental  orchard  at  Wolfville  is  be- 
ginning to  give  some  useful  data  for  the  present 
and  promise  for  the  future,  while  the  molel 
orchard-work  has  put  us  in  touch  with  the  fruit 
interests  all  over  the  provinces."  With  regard 
to  the  fruit  season :  "  Never  was  there  a  season 
that  opened  so  discouragingly  and  closed  so 
successfully.  The  crop  is  large  and  of  the  finest 
quality." 

West  Indies. 

Cotton  Cultivation.  —  Recent  numbers  of  the 
West  Indian  Btdlctin  contains  a  full  report  of 
Cotton  cultivation  in  the  Sea  Island  district? 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
includes  not  only  articles  on  cultivation  of 
Cotton,  but  also  on  the  factories  or  "  ginneries," 
the  pests  attacking  the  Cotton-plant,  and  a  great 
variety  of  information  indispensable  to  everyone 
interested  in  Cotton  cultivation  in  the  colonies. 
Extra  copies  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
DuLAU  &,  Co.     Price  (id.,  post-free  Sd. 

Sugar-cane  Diseases.  —  Mr.  Lewton-Brain,  the 
Lecturer  in  Agriculture,  has  published  the  sub- 
stance of  three  lectures  delivered  by  him  before 
the  Barbados  Agricultural  Society,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
culcure,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Sir  Daniel 
Morris.  The  diseases  referred  to  attack  canes  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  sugar-producing 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  The  root  disease 
(Marasmius)  was  especially  prevalent  at  Barbados 
last  year,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  attacks 
of  this  fungus  that  the  sugar  crop  of  1903 
(35,000  hhds.)  was  lower  than  any  during  a 
period  of  thirty-four  years.  It  was  even  lower 
than  in  lb95,  when  the  ravages  of  the  rind  fungus 
(Trichosphieria)  reduced  the  normal  crop  of 
56,000  hhds.  to  30,000  hhds.,  and  led  to  the 
practical  abandonment  of  the  Bourbon  cane. 
The  principal  canes  now  cultivated  are  the 
White  Transparent  and  seedling  canes.  A 
conservative  estimate,  after  making  every  al- 
lowance for  unfavourable  seasons  and  other 
circum'jtances,  has  placed  the  loss  due  to  the 
attacks  of  fungoid  diseases  at  Barbados  during 
1903  at  10,000  hhds.,  of  the  value  of  X70,000.  If 
we  take  into  account  the  loss  sustained  in 
molasses  also,  the  total  loss  in  1903  would  not 
fall  far  short  of  .£10O,0CO.  It  was  with  the  view 
of  aiding  the  planter  to  control  the  diseases 
affecting  his  crops,  especially  in  these  days  of 
low  prices,  that  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lewton-Brain  were  organised.-  It  is  recom- 
mended that  tops  for  planting  should  be  selected 
from  healthy  canes  only  ;  that  where  the  disease 
shows  itself  in  small  patches  in  the  fields,  these 
should  be  isolated  by  a  trench  (about  a  foot 
deep)  dug  round  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
disease  from  passing  through  the  soil  and  at- 
tacking healthy  canes ;  that  all  cane  stumps 
whatsoever  should  be  dug  up  and  destroyed 
either  by  burning  or  being  heaped  up  and  treated 
with  quicklime  ;  and  that  where  a  field  has  been 
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very  badly  attached  by  root  disease  it  should  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  canes,  treated  with 
lime,  and  planted  with  other  crops  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  year — preferalily  two  years.  These 
recommendations  are  of  so  simple  and  practical  a 
character  that  no  dilficulty  need  be  erperienced 
in  carrying  them  out;  and  especially,  as  the 
probability  is,  that  they  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  loss  to  the 
sugar  industry  of  this  island,  which  was  estimated 
last  year  by  responsible  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  ^100,000. 

Manuring  Sugar-canes. 
From  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  we  have  received  and 
acknowledged  two  volumes  of  Keports  on  experi- 
ments with  Sugar-cane,  carried  on  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.     The  important  subject  of  manuring  is 


sulphate  of  ammonia.  Remunerative  results  will 
be  obtained  without  the  use  of  potash  or  phos- 
phate, but  a  small  additional  profit  may  be  ex- 
pected from  their  use :  |  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  1^  to  2  cwt.  of  either  basic  phosphate 
or  superphosphate  may  be  employed.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  nitrogen,  in  a  rapidly  acting 
form,  must  be  used  if  good  ratoon  crops  are  to  be 
grown." 

We  have  received  a  list  of  seeds  available  for 
exchange  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Transvaal  Flora. 
One  of  the  great  pleasures  attending  botanising 
trips  in  the  country  around  Johannesburg  is  the 
frequency  with  which  plants  hitherto  not  met 


seems  to  be  a  strange  isolation,  probably  in  some 
measure  caused  by  the  remarkable  variation  of 
soil,  which  show  the  strata  plainly  on  som& 
of  the  hillsides.  As  an  instance  of  how  closely 
some  of  the  plants  follow  certain  formations,  I 
found  Primula  farinosa  blooming  in  profusion  on 
the  limestone,  its  area  being  restricted  by  an- 
outcrop  of  grit.  G.  W.,  Johannesburg. 

EosEs  IN  THE  Transvaal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  drawbacks  in  other 
respects  in  the  Transvaal,  the  florist  has  nothings 
to  complain  of,  and  especially  the  rosarian. 
Flowers  of  all  sorts  thrive  and  bloom  admirably, 
here  if  properly  tended,  and  Roses  bloom  splendidly 
and  for  many  months  with  little  attention.  Alt 
my  thousands  of  Roses  are  on  their  own  roots. 
I  have  a  man  now  at  work  putting  in  cuttings  in. 


Fig.  27. — view  of  one  of  the  last  exhibitions  held  in  the  drill  hall,  Buckingham  gate,  Westminster. 

(see  p.  63.) 


dealt  with  at  much  length,  and  the  results  of 
many  trials  are,  for  practical  purposes,  briefly 
summed  up  thus: — "Plantcanes,  when  the  field 
in  which  they  have  been  planted  has  been 
properly  tilled  and  manured  with  pen  manure, 
require  no  artificial  manure.  When  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  give  the  proper  dressing  of  pen  manure,  then 
artificial  manures  may  prove  remunerative ; 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  suggested  that 
either  IJ  to  2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  2  to 
2|  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  given  in  one  applica- 
tion. A  small  additional  profit  will  probably 
follow  from  the  use  of  J  to  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
potash    together   with    phosphate,  either   IJ   to 

2  cwt.  of  basic  phosphate,  or  a  similar  amount  of 
superphosphate.  All  these  manures  should  be 
given  early.  For  ratoon-canes  nitrogen  is  very 
necessary,  and  this  may  take  the  form  of  2  to 

3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or   l..^  to  2\  cwt.  of 


with,  or  passed  unnoticed,  suddenly  present  them- 
selves in  great  beauty  of  flower,  and  literally 
covering  a  particular  area.  Some  of  the  rarer 
kinds  may  only  be  found  in  perhaps  one  small 
patch,  and  although  they  may  perhaps  exist  in 
greater  quantity  in  some  other  locality,  their 
position  here  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are 
slowly  dying  out.  Recently  I  found  a  pretty 
lUac-flowered  Selago  in  great  beauty,  but  very 
locally  confined  to  a  narrow  outcrop  of  con- 
glomerate at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  upland 
plain  from  which  the  ridges  and  valleys  of  the 
Klipriversberg  radiate  into  the  Klip  valley.  I 
only  saw  the  same  thing  once  before,  like  a  line 
of  Heather,  with  the  boundary  as  straight  as  if 
laid  out  with  a  line.  The  same  with  some  of 
the  Gladioli,  which  grow  in  patches.  One  pretty 
scarlet  species  with  yellow  stripes  grows  only  in 
one  small  area.  Of  Stapelia,  I  have  found  but 
one  patch,  and  with   many  other  species  there 


the  open  ground,  and  at  least  eight  out  of  ten  of 
the  cuttings  will  root,  although  no  sort  of  shade  or- 
shelter  is  provided.  During  the  long  Rose  season 
I  cut  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dozen  fine  blooms 
every  day.  I  have  great  numbers  of  Ros©' 
"  Archimedes,"  which  begins  flowering  in  Sep- 
tember, is  still  finely  in  bloom,  and  will  continue 
for  more  than  a  month  ;  so  that  this  Rose  alone- 
gives  us  flowers  for  over  nine  months  every  year* 
It  is  a  wonderful  bloomer,  something  like  Mme. 
de  Watteville  in  colour,  but  with  more  of  a. 
Noisette  bud.  It  is  excellent  for  button-hol& 
flowers. 

Our  climate  is  quite  different  to  that  of  the  Cape. 
Our  rainy  season  sets  in  in  October  and  continues, 
until  April.  Then  for  five  months  we  do  not. 
expect  a  single  shower.  So  much  the  better,  as. 
we  get  sharp  hoar-frosts  nearly  every  night,  as. 
at  present,  but  beautiful  bright  sun  all  day  and 
every  day.  J.  H  ,  Johanneshuxg,  Jfai/,  30. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  DRILL  HALL. 

On  Tuesday  next  the  Kojal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committees  will  meet  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  Hall  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibits  before  those 
Committees  there  will  be  the  annual  display  of 
the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's 
show.  The  capacity  of  the  new  Hall  will  there- 
fore be  put  to  a  somewhat  severe  test  at  the  very 
outset ;  but  whatever  its  shortcomings,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  afford  much  better  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Committees,  and  for 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  good  enough 
to  deliver  lectures  from  time  to  time.  It  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bidgood  will  at  the 
3  o'clock  meeting  on  Tuesday  next  deliver  a 
lecture  on  some  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
Orchid  life.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  with 
lantern  -  slides,  and  is  likely  to  prove  very 
interesting. 

In  passing  from  the  Drill  Hall,  however,  it 
may  be  placed  on  record  that,  in  spite  of  its 
many  inconveniences,  it  has  provided  an  acces- 
sible site  for  the  holding  of  the  fortnightly  exhi- 
bitions, and  having  been  originally  recommended 
for  temporary  use  only,  until  the  Society  could 
obtain  a  home  of  its  own,  it  has  on  the  whole 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  its  purpose.  That  excellent 
exhibitions  have  been  held  in  the  building  is  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  a  photograph, 
which  is  reproduced  at  fig.  27,  showing  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  last  that  was  held  there,  will  serve 
to  perpetuate  its  memory. 

On  Friday,  after  these  pages  have  gone  to 
press,  the  new  "  Home  "  will  be  opened  by  His 
Majesty  the  King.  Various  addresses  from 
kindred  Societies  will  be  presented,  so  that  the 
event  wiU  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the  Society's 
history.         

HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  fiimsclf  rcRponMUc  for  the 
opinions  expressed  bt/  his  Correspondents. ) 

THE       ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY'S 
SHOW    AT     HOLLAND     HOUSE,   JULY  12   AND   13. 

— As  a  country  visitor  may  I  give  a  few  of  my 
impressions  of  this  show  ?  The  leading  nursery- 
men had  fine  and  interesting  exhibits  of  their 
various  specialities.  Private  exhibitors  were  not 
numerous ;  horticultural  sundriesmen  were  well 
to  the  fore.  One  exhibitor  called  my  attention  to 
a  cage  for  Sweet  Peas.  I  told  him  I  preferred 
ordinary  Pea-sticks.  One  of  the  best  outlays  I 
ever  had  for  a  shilling  was  a  walk  round  the 
grounds  of  Holland  House.  To  me,  an  old  gar- 
dener of  upwards  of  fifty  years'  experience,  the 
sight  of  this  old-world  English  garden  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl  of  London  was  a  treat,  pos- 
sessing as  I  do  memories  of  Penrhyn  when 
visited  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort ;  Belvoir,  with  Mr.  Ingram  in  his 
prime ;  and  Tortworth  Court,  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Crump.  I  met  the  courteous  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  I  saw 
that  grand  old  gardener.  Canon  EUacombe, 
getting  about  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  youth. 
I  heard  some  one  inquiring  after  his  rheuma- 
tism ;  he  said  he  had  banded  it  over  to  the  rising 
generation.  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  place  as 
Holland  House  in  the  Canon's  charge  for  ten 
years,  to  introduce  his  hardy  treasures  in  his  own 
way.  R.  M.,  Neiebury,  July  18,  1904. 

FLOWERING  OF  ARUNDINARIA  SIMONI.— There 
was  considerable  correspondence  last  year  as  to 
the  flowering  of  Arundinaria  Simoni ;  this  does 
not  seem  uncommon,  it  has  flowered  with  me, 
and  the  plant  died ;  but  I  have  this  year  three 
plants  of  Phyllostachys  Boryana  flowering,  one 
established  with  a  fine  growth,  and  the  other, 
newly  planted,  but  all  are  looking  healthy  in 
the  leaves  and  growing — unlike  Simoni,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  all  life.  G.  H.  Palmer,  Lack- 
ham,  Lacock,  Wilts. 

WILD  CHERRY  (GEAN-TREe).— While  rambUng 
recently  about  some  of  the  places  in  the  suburbs 


of  this  city  (Aberdeen),  I  saw  what  I  consider 
a  unique  specimen  of  the  Gean  -  tree  (Oe- 
rasus  sylvestris,  or  vulgaris)  growing  in  the 
grounds  of  Ashgrove  House,  belonging  to  the 
Eoyal  Lunatic  Asylum.  From  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  tree  as  a  specimen  I  think  it  should 
be  recorded.  Looking  at  the  tree  from  the  south, 
it  is  a  most  striking  object,  beautifully  balanced, 
and,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time,  a  mass  of  rich 
white  bloom  (see  fig.  28).  Viewed  from  the  east, 
the  expanse  of  branches  is  greater,  but  its  sym- 
metry is  somewhat  destroyed  by  showing  the  divi- 
sion of  the  head.  The  stem  is  10  feet  long  from 
the  ground  to  where  the  two  great  branches  divide ; 
girth  at  ground,  11  feet  G  inches ;  girth  at  5  feet 
up,  8  feet  0  inches  ;  girth  at  10  feet  up.  12  feet ; 
spread  of  branches,  east  to  west,  about  -18  feet ; 
spread  of  branches,  south  to  north,  about  53  feet. 
The  height  of  the  tree  is  about  50  feet.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  country 
which  exceeds  this,  ceitainly  not  in  Scotland,  as 
far  as  I  have  information  ;  and  it  would  be  quite 


that  the  manure  they  produce  is  so  plentiful 
that  it  can  hardly  be  given  away.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  considerations  for  the  welfare  of  land 
cultivation  and  crop  production  will  influence 
horsekeepers  in  reference  to  the  change  and  almost 
disaster  that  the  conversion  of  their  vehicles 
into  motor  ones  may  produce.  Possibly,  seeing 
how  plentiful  horses  seem  to  be,  many  persons 
may  smile  at  the  suggestion  that  there  may 
become  presently  a  manure  famine.  But  whilst 
the  claims  of  cultivators  grow  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  land  under  cultivation,  there 
should  necessarily  be  a  material  increase  in 
manure-production.  How  severely  farmers  would 
in  time  be  hit  were  the  demand  for  hay,  straw, 
and  corn  greatly  to  decline  is  necessarily  a 
matter  for  the  agricultural  interest — an  interest 
that  is  always  so  ready  to  grumble,  and  equally 
ready  to  call  upon  Jupiter  for  help.  Presently 
perhaps,  as  the  manure  supplies  from  London  and 
great  towns  become  less,  "corners"  in  manure  may 
grow  up — indeed,  nothing  is  more  likely — and  the 


Fig.  28.— a  fine  specimen  of  the  ciean-tree  in  Aberdeen. 


impossible  to  have  a  more  beautiful  example  or 
a  more  telling  object  in  the  landscape.  It  is 
growing  in  a  light  calcareous  soU  overlying 
granite,  is  probably  sixty  to  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  at  present  is  in  perfect  health.  If  not 
damaged  by  accident,  it  is  likely  to  grow  for 
many  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
from  any  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  other  outstanding  specimens  of  the 
Gean,  and  how  they  compare  with  the  above. 
Chaa.  S.  Francis,  Aberdeen. 

MOTORS  AND  MANURE.  —  When  a  London 
jobmaster  states  that  the  introduction  of  motor 
vehicles  has  already  taken  5,000  horses  from  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  the  statement  becomes 
to  gardeners  generally,  and  to  market  growers 
specially,  a  matter  of  profound  interest.  Prac- 
tically, the  question  arises.  What  is  to  become 
of  gardening  generally,  and  market  gardening 
particularly,  if,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
useful  horse  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  the 
manure  supply,  hitherto  an  absolute  essential 
to  gardening,  should  come  to  an  end  ?  There 
are   seasons  when  London   is   so  full   of  horses 


small  cultivator  may  then  have  to  grow  his 
crops  on  starved  soil,  or  depend  on  doubtful 
plant-food  elements,  so  freely  boomed  under 
the  very  proper  designation  of  "  artificials. 
If  there  be  5,000  horses  fewer  fed  and  bedded 
in  London  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  with  the  growth  of 
motor  production  and  of  electric  traction  that  in 
the  succeeding  space  of  time  not  merely  5,000  but 
10,000  horses  may  be  displaced ;  and  if  that  deple- 
tion continues,  where  shall  we  be  twenty  years 
hence?  The  abandonment  of  the  horse  as  a 
means  of  locomotion,  whilst  creating  a  revolution 
in  our  social  life,  must  of  necessity  eventually  lead 
to  the  ruin  of  both  agriculture  and  commercial 
horticulture.  Doubtless  the  artificial  manure 
merchants  will  tell  us  that  in  such  case,  so  far  as 
crop  foods  are  concerned,  they  can  supply  the 
possible  deficiency.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the 
land  in  Old  England  if  ever  it  has  to  depend  on 
quack  medicines  [the  term  "  quack  "  only  applies 
to  remedies  of  \inknown  composition  and  un- 
authenticated  properties  Ed.  \  for  health  and 
strength.  Some  day,  too,  perhaps  the  nation  may 
be  rudely  awakened  to  the  s.aorifice   now  being 
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made  by  pouring  vast  quantities  of  plant  or  crop 
food  into  the  sea,  as  is  now  done  in  the  form  of 
sewage.  These  things  become  matters  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded.  A.  D. 

POTATO  DISEASE.— I  was  much  interested  in 
the  description,  on  p.  28,  of  another  Potato  disease. 
Can  it  be  the  same  that  has  been  here  for  several 
years  ?  I  saw  a  patch  a  few  mUes  from  here,  a 
few  days  ago,  of  the  variety  Dalmahoy,  the  plants 
of  which  were  worthless.  I  asked  the  owner  to 
dig  up  a  root,  and  I  found  what  I  expected,  viz., 
numerous  millepedes  (Juluspulchellus,  I  believe), 
also  a  very  small  beetle  (Bathyscia  Wollastoni). 
These  pests  have  been  very  troublesome  here  for 
several  years,  the  Potato  plant  attacked  be- 
coming quite  worthless.  I  always  find  the  two 
pesls  together ;  they  attack  the  old  tuber  (set) 
generally,  but  will  affect  new  tubers  also.  When 
attacked  some  chemical  change  seems  to  beset  up 
in  the  old  tuber.  The  plant  that  was  previously 
healthy  assumes  a  curled,  scorched  appearance, 
dwindles,  and  dies.  I  believe  the  Julus  sets  up 
some  chemical  change  in  the  old  tuber.  About 
two  years  ago  I  sent  some  of  the  beetles  by 
request  to  the  insect  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  I  have  found  soot  and  lime  put 
round  each  tuber  when  planting  to  be  very 
effective  in  keeping  the  pests  away.  A.  J.  Staines, 
gr.  to  J.  H.  3Tonins,  Esq.,  Ringwould,  nr.  Dover. 

THE  RAISING  OF  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES  AT 
MESSRS.  LAXTON  BROS.  NURSERIES,  BEDFORD.— 
The  cross  having  been  made  and  the  parentage  re- 
corded, the  fruit  is  picked  as  soon  as  fully  ripe,  and 
laid  by  to  become  thoroughly  dry  ;  the  seeds  are 
then  carefully  extracted  and  sown  at  once  in 
boxes  3  ins.  deep,  the  soil  used  having  been  first 
carefully  baked  to  destroy  any  fungus  germs  and 
the  larviB  of  insects.  The  seeds  are  sown  thinly 
on  the  surface  and  lightly  covered  with  soil. 
Some  seeds  germinate  at  once,  some  not  until  the 
spring.  Mr.  Laxton  said  that  if  sowing  is  not 
done  by  the  beginning  of  August,  it  is  better  to 
delay  doing  so  until  the  spring.  So  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  they  are  pricked  off 
into  other  boxes  to  grow  into  larger  size,  and  as 
soon  as  strong  enough,  they  are  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground  to  mature  and  produce  fruit. 
The  most  promising  varieties  are  marked  for  trial, 
and  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  runners  laid  down  of 
each,  to  plant  for  a  further  trial.  It  is  two  years 
or  practically  three  years  before  any  fruit  is 
produced  and  a  test  can  be  applied  and  a  selec- 
tion made.  Mr.  Laxton  stated  that  it  took  ten 
years  to  fully  test  a  variety,  as  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  season.  The 
seedlings  are  planted-out  in  pairs  of  lines,  the 
lines  being  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
1.5  inches  or  so  apart  in  the  lines.  Between  each 
pair  of  lines  comes  4  feet  of  unoccupied  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  layering.  The  shoots  producing 
layers  are  broiight  out  into  the  4  feet  space  and 
rooted  in  small  pots.  In  this  way  any  mixture 
of  sorts  is  prevented.  B.  D. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Eoyal  Sovereign,  Pillbasket, 
Waterloo,  and  Monarch  have  stood  the  dry  weather 
better  than  any  other  varieties,  of  which  we  have 
about  ten.  W.  A.  C,  Shirley  Park  Gardens, 
Croydon. 


®bituai\\ 

T.  ,-^°'^I^'!'!?  Hyde,- There  clie,l,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at 
l,ahng  Mifl.Uesex,  m  liis  lir.th  year,  a  gentleman  who, 
apart  from  his  general  love  of  gardening  pursuits, 
demands  notice  here  as  having  been  tlie  fir.st  to  suggest 
the  use.  m  horticulture  of  cocoanut-fibre.  In  some 
manufacturing  concern  in  which  he  was  associated  vast 
quantities  of  cocoanut-fibre  accumulated,  for  which 
there  was  no  use,  and  which  could  not  readily  be 
destroyed.  The  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Hyde  that  it 
might  be  servnceableasamulch  orfor  otherhorticultnial 
purpose.s.  With  the  aid  of  the  late  Donald  Beaton 
experiments  were  made  to  such  purpose  that  nowa- 
days tlie  difficulty  13  to  get  enough  of  tlie  material.  It 
was  in  Mr.  Hyde's  garden  that  plants  of  the  wild 
form  of  I  nmula  sinensis  were  iirst  flowered  in  this 
country-. 

DAVID  M  ITCHELL.-The  death  is  recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  HnrticuHv  re  oi  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  formerh' 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  subsequently- 
m  business- as  a  nuiseryman  and  auctioneer.  He  diell 
on  the  14th  mst  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  at 
Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years  past  in  comparative  retirement. 


SOILS  AND   MANURES  FOR 
SPECIAL   CROPS. 

(Coiitmued  from  p.  404.) 
Violets. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Wilton  with  the  chemical  constituents  of  Violets 
grown  under  glass,  which  are  as  follows:  — 

Chemical  composition  of  1,000  Violet  plants,  including  roots 
{cleaned),  and  of  100,000  Yiolet  blooms  as  picked  fur 
market. 


Composition. 

In  1,0110 

Plants 

and  Soots. 

In  100,1100 
Violet 
Blooms. 

Water  ...       

lbs. 

287 

lbs. 
114 

Organic  matter      

sa 

14 

Nitrogen       

1-5 

0-4 

Ash       

69 

1-2 

Total        

.317  4 

129  6 

Composition  of  the  Ash  :— 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Potash        

25-30 

5128 

Soda 

7-96 

4-27 

Lime 

9(1 

8.54 

Magnesia    ■.„ 

3-63 

7-70 

Phosphoric  acid 

6-38 

1111 

Sulphuric  acid 

4-«.!. 

7-70 

Chlorine     

3-95 

4  27 

Silica  and  iron 

40-I2 

5-13 

Total    

100-00 

ICO -00 

These  facts  are  particularly  interesting,  because 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  the  first  complete 
analyses  which  have  been  made  of  Violet  plants 
and  blooms  grown  under  glass. 

The  first  thing  thing  that  calls  for  attention 
in  the  above  data  is  the  very  large  proportion  of 
water  both  in  the  Violet  plants  and  flowers,  with 
the  consequent  small  amount  of  organic  matter 
or  dry  substance.  Thus,  the  Violet  plants  consist 
of  about  81  per  cent,  of  water,  and  19  per  cent,  of 
organic  substance ;  while  the  blooms  consist  of 
about  88  per  cent,  of  water,  and  only  12  per  cent, 
of  organic  substance.  This  assuredly  points  to 
the  fact  that,  if  the  gardener  is  to  ensure  vigorous 
and  uninterrupted  growth  of  Violets  under  glass, 
he  must  have  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  mass  of  root- fibrils 
which  branch  out  from  the  root-stock. 

In  the  composition  of  the  ash  we  see  how  large 
and  important  a  part  potash  plays  both  in  plants 
and  flowers.  One-quarter  of  the  ash  of  Violet- 
plants  is  composed  of  potash;  and  more  than 
one-half  (51  per  cent.)  of  the  ash  of  Violet- 
blooms  is  composed  of  the  same  constituent. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  also  particularly  essential  for 
the  production  of  vigorous  blooms :  this  element 
is  found  to  bear  an  important  relation  to  some  of 
the  metabolic  processes  in  the  organised  part  of 
Violets. 

Soil  for  Violets. 

These  plants  do  well  in  good  clay  loam,  such  as 
is  used  for  Koses,  or  in  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam. 
A  sandy  type  of  soil,  however,  should  contain 
abundant  fibrous  matter  from  decayed  grass-roots 
or  farmyard  manure,  or  should  have  about 
one-sixth  of  good  leaf-mould  mixed  with  it  at  the 
time  of  preparing  the  beds  for  the  young  plants. 
It  is  probable  that  independently  of  the  liberal 
supply  of  all  necessary  plant-food  constituents  in 
farmyard  manure  its  beneficial  effects  upon  such 
succulent  plants  as  are  Violets,  are  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  due  to  its  influence  on  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  more 
porous,  hence  more  moisture  -  retaining,  and, 
therefore,  more  easily  permeable  to  the  mass  of 
fibrous  roots. 

The  amount  of  manure  needed  in  the  compost 
must  be  determined  by  the  richness  of  the 
original  soil.  A  good,  rich  clay  loam  requires 
one  part  cow  or  horse-manure  of  fair  quality, 
three  or  four  months  old,  to  four  parts  of  soil 
composted  as  for  Roses.     It  is  best  not  to  add 


any  bone  or  other  fertiliser.  The  compost  should 
be  thoroughly  limed  as  it  is  being  made  up, 
by  adding  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  quicklime  to 
each  lajer  of  soil.  The  manure  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  the 
time  the  latter  is  put  into  the  beds.  Thorough 
steam  sterilisation  of  the  soil  will  kill  eel- 
worms,  root-rot  fungi,  spores  of  Botrytis,  and 
numerous  other  parasites  and  pests  that  trouble 
the  Violet  grower.  Lighter  types  of  soil  will 
take  one  part  manure  to  three  parts  of  soil, 
otherwise  they  may  be  treated  the  same  as  above- 
mentioned.  The  greatest  danger  in  Violet  grow- 
ing is  in  getting  the  soil  too  rich,  and  thus 
encouraging  leaf  instead  of  bloom  production. 

Later  Feeding. 

We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  chemical 
analysis  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphates, 
and  even  of  potash  removed  from  the  soil  by  a 
crop  of  Violets  is  comparatively  small,  and  if 
well  composted  soil  and  farmyard  manure  are 
used  no  further  feeding  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

If,  however,  feeding  should  become  necessary 
for  any  reason,  it  is  safest  to  use  manure-water 
made  as  recommended  for  Roses  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  used  oftener  than  once  in  three  weeks,  and 
only  during  active  growth  or  when  active  leaf- 
growth  is  desired.  If  there  is  indication  of  alack 
of  phosphoric  acid,  which  will  be  shown  by 
reddening  of  the  leaves  along  the  veins  and  a 
tardy  development  of  flowers,  use  steamed  bone- 
meal  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  30  square  feet,  one 
application  being  usually  sufficient;  or  if  the 
soil  contains  considerable  lime,  superphosphate 
can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  10  oz.  to  100  square 
feet,  applied  either  in  water  (50  gallons)  or 
sprinkled  dry  between  the  rows.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  soil  containing  sufficient 
lime,  which  is  an  important  constituent  of  both 
Violet  plants  and  blooms,  give  the  plants  a 
watering  with  freshly-made  lime-water — 1  peck 
freshly-slacked  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water  for 
200  square  feet.  This  should  be  applied  several 
days  previous  to  the  application  of  the  super- 
phosphate. Two  or  three  applications  of  super- 
phosphate at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks 
should  be  sufficient.  A  s  stated  above,  the  greatest 
danger  in  Violet  growing  is  over-feeding.  If  the 
soil  should  be  found  too  rich,  treat  as  recom- 
mended for  over-feeding  of  Roses.  J.  J.  Willis, 
Harpenden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LAW    NOTES. 


ASSESSMENT    APPEAL. 

An  important  point  in  assessment  was  involved 
in  an  appeal  made  at  the  Cheshire  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Knutsford,  on  Wednesday,  June  29 
and  following  day,  by  Josei^h  Hargate  Clibran, 
nurseryman,  of  Hale,  against  the  assessment  by 
the  Bucklow  Board  of  Guardians  of  certain  pro- 
perty of  his  in  the  parish  of  Hale. 

In  his  opening  statement  Mr.  Trevor  Lloyd  said 
the  respondents  were  the  Assessment  Committee 
of  the  Bucklow  Union,  and  the  appeal  was  against 
the  poor  rate  assessment.  The  dispute  now  con- 
cerned two  assessments — of  a  packing  shed  and 
nursery  land.  The  shed  was  put  down  at  a  gross 
rental  of  £100  and  rateable  value  of  ,£75,  and  nursery 
land  at  .£105  and  £!)4  respectively.  The  appellant 
contended  that  the  assessment  was  made  on  an 
erroneous  basis.  According  to  Act  of  Parliament 
it  should  be  rated  as  agricultural  land,  for  under 
a  certain  section,  which  he  read,  agricultural  land 
was  defined  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  land, 
allotments,  &c.,  and  it  was  stated  that  land  kept 
as  a  park  or  pleasure  ground  did  not  come  under 
the  term.  He  therefore  submitted  it  was  clear 
that  nursery  land  came  under  the  head  of  agri- 
cultural land.     One  shed  concerned  was  a  flimsy 
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structure,  and  was  used  for  pacfeing  purposes,  only 
a  tenth  of  the  whole  building  was  used  as  offices, 
the  building  being  solely  used  for  the  busi- 
ness of  a  nursery.  He  submitted  such  a 
building  came  under  the  same  category  as  a  hay- 
shed  or  farm-building,  and  that  there  were 
further  deductions  to  be  made,  as  farm-buildings 
were  as  a  rule  built  substantially,  and  had  longer 
lives.  The  building  concerned  had  a  life  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  the  renewal  fund 
must  be  deducted  to  get  at  the  rateable  value. 
Five  per  cent,  was  about  the  amount  a  landlord 
would  expect  to  get  on  his  outlay  in  erecting 
such  a  building,  and,  deducting  the  renewal  and 
repairs,  the  figures  were  brought  down  to  about 
jE-iO.  The  appellant  was  content  to  have  the 
property  rated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  highest 
rated  farm  in  the  district.  The  respondents 
submitted  that  more  profit  was  made  with  the 
land  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  nursery, 
and  that  therefore  it  must  be  rated  higher,  but 
he  held  that  that  was  not  the  proper  way  to  look 
at  the  matter.  They  should  consider  the  value 
of  the  land  and  what  a  hypothetical  ten  ant  would 
give.  Mr.  Clibran  rented  some  land  from  the 
Hale  District  Council,  and  he  held  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  laud  concerned  was  much  higher  than 
in  the  other  case.  Mr.  Lloyd  also  intimated  that 
there  was  some  dispute  as  to  measurements  of  the 
land. 

The  appellant  gave  evidence  describing  the 
property. 

Mr.  Marsham  asked  if  "this  wretched,  flimsy 
structure  "  was  not  the  largest  in  the  kingdom 
devoted  to  such  a  purpose,  and  the  appellant 
smilingly  acknowledged  that  it  was. 

Keplying  to  Mr.  Marsham,  the  appellant  said 
that  in  the  building  there  were  seventeen  offices, 
and  that  he  had  from  twenty  to  forty  clerks,  the 
number  varying.  There  was  a  tramway  in  the 
shed,  and  the  building  was  so  equipped  that 
work  could  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Clibran  was  cross  -  examined  at  great 
length  by  Mr.  Marsliam,  after  which  Benjamin 
Slade,  estate  agent,  valued  the  holding  at  ^£85 
per  year,  gross,  including  the  house,  and  ^676  10s. 
would  be  the  rateable  value.  Separating  the 
house  from  the  land,  he  allowed  ^620  for  the 
house,  and  this  would  leave  .£65  gross.  Allowing 
for  the  usual  10  per  cent,  off,  which  was  the 
amount  allowed  in  this  district,  the  rateable 
value  of  the  holding  was  brought  to  ^£58  10s. 

Mr.  Clibran  was  recalled,  and  stated  that  the 
rent  paid  by  him  at  Hale  was  il94  Os.  for 
68  acres. 

For  the  defendant  authority  Mr.  Marsham  said 
that  Mr.  Clibran  and  his  father  had  carried  on  a 
very  extensive  business  as  nurserymen,  and  bad 
their  headquarters  at  Altrincham  for  a  consider- 
able time.  They  removed  their  headquarters  to 
Hale,  and  took  their  large  staff  with  them,  and 
had  to  make  adequate  accommodation  in  offices. 
They  had  taken  half  an  acre  of  laud  and  covered 
that  with  a  building  which  was  not  a  mere  shed, 
but  was  in  point  of  fact  a  more  or  less  permanent 
building  with  offices  on  one  side  and  a  potting 
place  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Marsham  then  proceeded  to  read  from  Mr. 
Clibran's  catalogue  as  to  what  the  appellant 
stated  there,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  observed  that  this 
was  a  trade  puff.  Mr.  Marsham  objected  to  this, 
and  said  it  could  not  puff  the  length  or  breadth 
or  height  of  the  building.  The  adjectives  used, 
such  as  "  flimsy,"  were  advocates'  puffs.  The 
Assessment  Committee  had  endeavoured  to  lock 
at  this  matter  in  a  serious  light.  They  knew  what 
was  right  between  one  ratepayer  and  another. 
First  of  all  Mr.  Clibran  gave  the  usual  notice  of 
objection  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  upon 
'  that  being  brought  before  them  they  thought  the 
best  course  to  take  was  to  call  in  some  inde- 
pendent valuer  and  take  his  opinion.  They 
"invited  applications  from  half  a   dozen  people. 


and  selected  Mr.  Cross.  Mr.  Cross  made  his 
measurements  and  put  down  a  price  which  he 
thought  to  be  reasonable.  The  proper  rent  for 
the  office  would  be  ^£150  per  year.  The  Assess- 
ment Committee  met  Mr.  Clibran,  and  the  matter 
was  talked  over  in  a  fricudly  manner.  Then  they 
reduced  the  amount  until  they  reached  the  figure 
of  X70,  and  then  they  said,  "  We  cannot  go  any 
further,  and  if  he  objects  he  must  appeal."  Was 
it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  a  net  rent  of  £.10 
per  year  was  too  much  for  a  building  of  this 
kind  ?  That  was  what  was  being  objected  to, 
and  he  submitted  that  it  was  a  very  reasonable 
and  very  low  net  rent,  and  that  the  further 
deductions  had  been  altogether  exaggerated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  appeal. 

There  were  other  nurserymen  in  the  district, 
continued  Mr.  Marsham,  and  every  one  of  them 
is  rated  at  more  than  the  one  against  which 
this  appeal  was  brought.  The  land  in  question 
was  valuable  accommodation  land,  and  it  was  on 
the  main  road,  and  on  three  sides  out  of  four  there 
were  roads. 

Isaac  Bush,  overseer  for  Hale,  and  a  niarsery- 
man,  gave  further  evidence ;  and  then  William 
Edward  Cross,  of  the  firm  of  Cross  &  Son, 
surveyors,  of  Manchester,  said  he  had  made 
special  and  careful  inspections  of  the  shed  and 
land.  The  situation  was  a  very  convenient  one. 
He  valued  the  land  at  .£150  per  year,  and  con- 
sidered the  building  would  last  for  forty  years. 

Mr.  Lloyd  remarked  that  his  learned  friend 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  land 
should  be  rented  as  nursery  land.  This  was  the 
whole  issue.  The  land  must  be  taken  as  agri- 
cultural land,  he  submitted,  and  must  be  taken 
the  same  as  the  land  around  it,  irrespective  of 
what  was  grown  upon  it.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
they  were  rating  the  crops.  Mr.  Cross  had  put  it 
at  £,i  per  acre,  and  rated  it  as  nursery  land,  and 
he  (Mr.  Lloyd)  submitted  that  the  Act  said 
nursery  land  was  included  in  agricultural  land. 
They  were  over-rated  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  Bench  then  retired,  and  after  an  absence 
of  about  fifteen  minutes  returned. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  in  respect  to  the 
land  it  might  be  taken  that  the  legal  point  of 
view  was  the  one  he  expressed  previously,  that 
they  must  take  the  land  as  it  was.  On  that  foot- 
ing the  Bench  confirmed  the  rate  as  far  as  the 
rate  was  concerned — viz  ,  that  it  would  stand  at 
^£105  gross  and  £0 1  rateable  value,  subject  to  any 
variation  in  the  IJ  acre  mentioned  previously. 
With  respect  to  the  packing-shed  and  so-called 
buildings  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rate  was  too  high,  and  that  it  must  be  reduced 
from  .£100  gross  to  .£90,  and  from  .£70  rateable 
value  to  i;55.  In  respect  to  the  costs  they  should 
direct  each  party  to  pay  his  own.  Cotalensed 
from  the  "Altrincham  Advertiser,"  July  1. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE    ROSARY. 


KOSE  PHILIBEET  BOTJTIGNT. 
A  HYBRID  Tea  of  good  size  and  form  and  rich 
carmine-crimson  colour.  It  was  raised  at  Kouen 
by  M.  Boutigny  as  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Keine  Marie  Henriette  and  Victor  Hugo.  It  is 
stated  to  be  of  robust  habit  and  a  continuous 
bloomer.  It  is  figured  in  the  Journal  des  Roses 
for  May.        

PLANT    POETEAITS. 

RHODOSPH.ERA  RHOD,4NTHE5t.\  (Anacardiaccje), 
Maiden  Forest  Flora  N.  S.  Wales,  t;  32. 

luis  p.\LLiDA,  with  yellow-variegated  leaves,  Jitrne 
de  I'Hortieulturc  Bclrjc,  3\\\y.  ', 

Ftous  DIVElt.^IFOLTA,  shown  in  the  fruiting  conilition,' 
Eci-ue  de  t Horticulture  Behji.  Tuly. 


POTATO  TRIALS  AT  EEADING. 

Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons  are  conducting  this 
year,  in  their  seed  grounds  at  Reading,  trials  in 
relation  to  Potatos  of  an  unusual  character  and  of 
great  interest.  Their  object  is  to  determine 
three  things.  First,  the  effect  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions on  the  constitution  or  growth  of  varieties  ; 
second,  the  effect  on  growth  of  diverse  methods 
of  storing  during  the  winter  of  seed  tubers  ;  and 
third,  the  results  of  shoot  or  cutting  propaga- 
tion now  so  largely  practised  to  increase 
certain  varieties  now  being  put  into  commerce. 
These  trials  all  differ  materially  from  those  that 
seedsmen  ordinarily  conduct,  as  they  are  usually 
made  to  test  the  relative  productiveness  of 
varieties,  the  quality  or  the  correctness  of  various 
stocks. 

In  relation  to  the  first  test,  that  of  the 
effect  of  soils  and  situations  on  growth,  some 
seven  or  eight  well-known  and  popular  varieties 
are  utilised.  Their  names  can  be  given  after 
the  lifting  takes  place  and  tuber  produce  is 
seen  in  the  autumn.  In  each  case  there  are 
planted  sets  from  southern-grown  seed,  tubers 
from  Lincolnshire  and  from  Scotland.  The 
results  are  remarkable,  as  in  each  case  growth 
on  the  southern-grown  sets  is  late,  dwarf,  and 
weak ;  indeed  is  exactly  characteristic  of  so 
many  breadths  of  Potatos  seen  in  diverse  direc- 
tions grown  from  home-saved  seed-tubers.  Both 
the  Lincoln  and  the  Scotch  tubers  give  quite  strong, 
robust  tops,  really  as  robust  as  Potato-tops  well 
can  be,  although  the  Scotch-grown  tubers  give, 
of  these,  the  most  even  robust  growth.  The 
results,  so  far  as  haulm-growth  is  concerned,  are 
astonishingly  in  favourofLincolnor  Northern  seed; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  having  found  similar 
results  in  previous  years  without  specially  testing 
to  that  end,  the  firm  is  getting  its  stocks  grown 
in  Scotland. 

In  the  second  case,  the  test  applies  to  methods 
of  wintering  the  seed  tubers,  and  there  are 
numerous  varieties  used  for  the  purpose. 
Certain  sets  of  these  varieties  were  set  up  in 
shallow  boxes  last  autumn,  and  wintered  in 
the  light  and  in  a  cool  place,  with  the  natural 
result  that  they  sprouted  in  due  course  strongly, 
and  so  remained  in  robust  form  till  planted. 
Then  certain  similar  sets,  selected  from  tubers 
that  had  been  kept  in  pits  in  the  too  common 
way  in  the  winter,  and  unsprouted,  were 
planted  in  alternate  rows.  The  result  is,  that 
the  plants  from  the  first-named  sets  are  doubly 
strong,  and  show  conclusively  that  pit  storing 
of  tubers  greatly  conduces  to  weakness  and 
deterioration. 

In  the  third  trial  one  variety  of  Potato 
only  was  used,  and  from  tubers  started  into 
growth  in  gentle  warmth ;  in  due  course 
the  first  shoots  were  taken  off  and  rooted 
singly  in  pots,  as  cuttings  are;  then  the  second 
batch  of  shoots,  and  finally  the  third,  were 
removed  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  These 
batches  were  kept  separate,  and  were  also  planted 
outdoors  separately.  Still  further,  the  tubers 
making  a  fourth  break  of  shoots  were  also 
planted.  The  results,  as  seen  on  June  2-i, 
were  that  the  second  set  of  shoots  was  rather 
stronger  and  certainly  more  forward  than  were 
those  of  the  first  batch,  whilst  the  third 
was  distinctly  weaker  than  either.  The  planted 
tubers  give  quite  weak  growth,  as  might  well 
have  been  ,  expected.  The  object  of  this  trial 
(and  it  is  a  considerable  one)  ip  to  see  how  far 
propagation  by  cuttings  conduces  to  weakness  or 
otherwise,  and  also  whether  or  not  second  and 
third-shoot  growths  give  as  good '  results  as  the 
first  shoots  do.  A.  D. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NEWMARKET  HORTICULTUBAL. 

July  7.  A  successful  show  was  hclii  on  the  aljove 
date.  The  judges  were  —  for  phiuts,  flowers,  aiul 
groups,  Ml'.  \V.  Cox,  head  gaidener  at  Cheveley  Park, 
and  Mr.  R.  Davidson,  head  gardener  to  Earl  Oadogan, 
at  Culford  Hall ;  for  vegetaliles,  Mr.  W.  Hooper,  head 
gardenei-  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  Dullinghain  House,  and 
Mr.  A.  Ranson,  head  gardener  to  Mr.  P.  P.  Gilpin, 
Olarehaveii ;  for  honey,  l)read,  and  cooked  Potatos, 
Mr.  D.  Game  ;  and  for  allotments,  Mr.  H.  Lydiatt, 
head  gardener  to  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  Warren 
Tower,  and  Sir.  <x.  Aslett,  head  gardener  at  Soham 
House.  The  principal  prizes  were  taken  by  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  Bart.,  Sir  James  Miller,  Bart.,  Mr.  H.  BuU- 
mann,  Mr.  T.  AVilliams,  Mr.  Percy  Heaton,  Mr.  T. 
Jennings. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

July  11.  — The  quarterly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Three  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  sixty-five  this 
year  uj)  to  the  present  time.  Five  member  were 
reported  on  the  Sick  Fund.  The  amount  of  sick  pay 
for  the  month  was  £20. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE    ROSE. 

July  12. — The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  Roses, 
in  connection  with  the  Gloucestershire  Rose  Society, 
was  held  iu  ideal  summer  weather  at  Gloucester  on  the 
above  date.  Unfortunately  the  hot  weather  experienced 
during  the  past  week  had  materially  affected  exhibition 
Roses,  and  several  well-known  nurserymen  wlio  had 
entered  for  the  sliow  had  to  withdraw  at  the  last 
moment,  the  best  blooms  haWng  been  spoilt  by  the 
continued  drought  and  scorching  sun. 

There  was  only  one  entry  (instead  of  six  promised) 
in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  seventy-two  varieties,  the 
sole  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  k  Sons, 
Newtownards,  Co,  Down.  The  sajne  well  -  known 
Rose-growers  were  awarded  1st  prize  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  twelve  varieties  of  Teas  (three  of  each),  twelve 
single  trusses  of  any  one  dark  Rose  (Horace  Vernet), 
and  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  liglit  Rose  (Dean  Hole). 
Messrs.  Jkfkkhiks  &  Son,  '  Cirencester,  won  a  1st 
])rize  for  thirty-six  varieties.  John  Mattock,  of 
Oxford,  a  1st  for  eighteen  varieties,  and  two  other 
flrst  ]>rizes  for  six  bunches  of  Moss  Roses,  and  twelve 
))unches  of  garden  Roses.  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  of  Long- 
worth,  Berks,  won  a  similar  prize  for  twelve  varieties. 
Teas  or  Noisettes. 

Mr.  Conway  Jones,  of  Hucclecote.  Gloucester, 
confined  Iiis  entries  to  the  o])en  amateur  clas.se.s,  in 
which  lie  was  very  successful.  Among  his  successes 
he  secured  the  Society's  silvei-  medal  for  the  best  Tea, 
with  a  superb  bloom  of  White  Mjiinan  Cochet,  Mr. 
FoLEY-HoBBS,  of  Worcester,  carrying  off  the  Society's 
silver  medal  for  the  best  hybrid  Tea,  with  a  grand 
specimen  of  Mildred  Grant. 

In  the  city  of  Gloucester  amateur  classes  the  Corjwr* 
ation  ])rize  for  twelve  varieties,  and  that  offered  l>y  the 
City  High  Sheriff  for  six  Teas  (both  pieces  of  plate) 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Citoxroitn.  The  silver 
medal  awarded  to  Gloucestershire  cottagers  for  twelve 
varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  MiiinLEC^OTE,  of  Mataon, 
near  Gloucester. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. 

SUMMER    OUTIN<.;. 

The  thirteenth  annual  outing  took  i>lace  on  the 
13th  inst.,  when  the  members  took  train  for  Laun- 
ceston,  the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  county  of  Cornwall. 
On  arrival  there  the  party  first  inspected  the  very 
beautiful  granite  church  of  the  sixteenth  centviry,  which 
is  noteil  foi'  the  richness  of  its  carving  inside  and  out, 
the  outside  reminding  one  of  the  florid  style  of  Roslin 
Abbey  in  the  North.  The  visitors  then  proceeded  to 
tiie  ruined  <!Iastle  of  Launceston,  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  district,  where  a  ))rofes8ional  friend  and  surveyor 
describeii  its  i)eculiarities  and  much  of  its  bygone 
history. 

After  lunch,  brakes  and  char-i-bancs  conveyed  the 
l)arty  by  the  hilly  and  precipitous  roads  leading  from 
the  town,  which  hangs  on  a  steep  hillside,  to  Lifton 
Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Frank  Bradshaw,  whose  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Pugh,  conducted  his  brother  gardeners  over 
the  gardens.  In  i)assing,  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Begonia  "  President  Carnot "  were  noted  with  a  wealth 
of  tiowers. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Werrington  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  M'illiams.  That  is  an  extensive  establishment, 
and  everything  from  beginning  to  end  was  in  first-rate 
order.  Houses  full  of  Calanthes,  Cypripediums. 
Ccelogynes.  frames  of  Disas,  a  cabinet  of  Todea 
superba,  and  splendidly-cropped  vineries  of  Muscats, 
Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downe  s  Seedling,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, auii  other  ])opular  Grapes.  Out-of-door  fruit 
was  abundant  and  fine  in  quality.  In  the  large  con- 
servatory, which  is  paved  in  mosaic  and  lighted  by 
electricity  generated  on  the  estate,  were  banks  of  Gloxi- 
nias, a  number  of  well-grown  Fuchsias  and  Begonias, 
also  huge  masses  of  heavily  -  flowered  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni.  The  well-kept  appearance  at  every  turn  in 
this  establishment  was  a  pleasing  and  notable  feature 
of  the  place,  and  reflected  the  utmost  credit  on  Mr. 
Murton's  good  management. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

July  13. — The  member.s  and  friends  of  this  Associa- 
tion had  their  annual  outing  on  the  aliove  date.  Three 
special  saloon  carriages  conveyed  the  ])arty  to  Biirton- 
on-Trent.  By  special  i>ermission  the  celebrated  Bass's 
Brewery  and  Steam  Cooperage  were  visited  before 
luncheon.  The  jjarty  i>roceeded  afterwards  by  lirakes 
to]  Byrkley  Lodge.  The  matchless  houses  of  Muscat 
Grapes  were  much  admired,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  gardens  was  excellent. 

The  i)arty  next  proceeded  to  Rangemore,  and  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bennett  through  the  gardens  and 
grounds.  There  is  much  to  admire  at  Rangemore  ; 
every  department  bears  the  mark  of  good  culture.  The 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisou  and  Tree  Carnations  are  of 
the  very  best.  Figs  appear  a  sjiecialty.  Peaches, 
Grapes,  and  orchard  -  house  trees  are  excellent. 
The  party  passed  through  the  pleasin-e  grounds,  and 
noted  tlie  new  addition  of  r)0  acres  which  is  now  being 
laid  out.  The  lower  rooms  of  the  mansion  were  in- 
spected and  the  works  of  art  api)reciated.  The  day 
was  one  of  very  great  enjoyment  and  interest. 


SCOTTISH  PANSY  AND  VIOLA. 

July  13. — The  second  monthly  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  on  the  above  date,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
certificates  to  .such  Pansies  and  A'iolas  as  might  be 
deemed  wortliy.     The  following  awards  were  made  :  — 

Fancu  Pansira.  —  First-class  Certificate  to  Mary 
Philips  (Kay).  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Pro\'ost  Thom- 
son (Kav),  Mrs.  Campbell,  Jeanie  Carswell,  Nellie 
Curson,  Mrs.  W.  Sinclair,  and  .Mary  B.  Wallace  (all 
except  the  first  and  second  from  Messrs.  DOBUIE  k  Co. ). 

Shoiv PanaieH. — Mrs.  R.  Smith,  whiteground;  Katie, 
yellow  .self  ;  and  A.  Paterson,  white  self  (all  from 
Messrs.  DoBitiE  k  Co. 

Violas.  —  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Lady  Grant 
(Fuatek),  J.  H.  Watson  (Kay).  Effie  (Dohhie  &  Co.), 
and  R.  Mackellar  (Dobhip:  k  Co.).  Also  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  new  Lobelia  Blue  Jacket  (AiTCHLsoN  Buoy.). 
Next  meeting  August  10. 


Chester  will  shortly  have  to  hold  a  show  of  Sweet  Peas, 
as  3'ear  hy  year  the  number  of  exhibits  from  trade  and 
private  growers  increase. 

Fine  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  Henr^'  Eckford  &  I 
Sons,  Wem,  Salop  (Sweet  Peas)  :  Mr.  H.  Goolden,  of 
Moberley,  Cheshire  (Sweet  Peas)  ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Robinson,  of  Manchester  (who  showed  a  collection  of 
Englisli  Iris,  in  addition  to  herbaceous  flowers,  and 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co., 
Bedale,  Yorks  (herbaceous  cut  flowers,  a  Gold  Medal) ; 
and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester  (flowering  plants 
and  Roses,  Silver  Medal). 

The  prize-list  included  the  following  winners  for 
Roses  :^Sixty  distinct  single  trusses  (nurserymen) :  Ist, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  k  Sons,  Co.  Down  ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Robert  Harkness  k  Co.,  Hitchin ;  3rd,  King's  Acre  Nur- 
series, Hereford.  Thirty-six  distinct  single  trusses  (nur- 
serymen): 1st,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons;  2nd,  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince,  Berkshire  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Berks. 
Twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes  (distinct),  single  trusses 
(nurserymen) :  1st,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Henry 
Drew  ;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford.  For  twenty- 
four  single  trusses  (amateurs)  :  1st,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Essex  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Richard  Park,  Bedale ; 
3rd,  Mr.  E.  B.  Liudsell,  Hitchin.  Twelve  distinct 
ditto.  :  1st,  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Derby  ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell.  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  :  1st,  Mr.  Foley 
Hobbs  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Richard  Park. 


PORTSMOUTH     HORTICULTURAL. 

July  14,  15.  -  The  annual  show  was  held  in  the 
Pavilion  on  Southsea  Pier.  The  display  of  Roses  was 
but  a  moderate  one.  The  leadmg  class  for  forty-eight 
distinct  varieties  was  won  b_y  Mr.  G.  H.  Kent,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  E.  t'uOFTMuuHAY,  Ryde.  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was 
the  only  exhibitor  ;  he  staged  neat,  well  -  coloured 
flowers.  For  twelve  dark-coloured  H.P.  flowers  in  four 
varieties,  and  in  other  classes,  Mr.  Kent  again  won  1st 
])lace. 

In  a  local  class  for  twelve  flowers  of  any  section,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Hoare,  gr.  to  Dr.  TuLLia,  Southsea,  was  1st ; 
Mr.  W.  TlUGGS,  38,  North  End  Avenue,  Portsmouth, 
2nd. 

Garden  Roses  in  eighteen  varieties  made  a  great 
display,  so  well  were  they  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Ellwood, 
gr.  to  W.  H.  Myeks,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  House, 
Bishop's  Waltham. 

Hardy  flowers  in  twelve  bunches  distinct  were 
excellent,  Mr.  Kent  winning  the  1st  prize. 


THE    NORTH    PECKHAM  AMATEUR 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  members  and  friends, 
including  ladies,  was  made  to  (.Jatton  Park  Gardens, 
the  residence  of  Jehemiah  Colman.  Esq.,  where  Mr. 
Bound  showed  the  party  through  tiie  Orchid-houses 
and  other  parts  of  the  garden.  A  move  was  made 
subsequently  to  the  Chrysanthemum  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  W.  Wellk  k  Co.,  of  Earlswood,  the  large 
collection  of  (.'brysanthenuinu;  there  causing  much 
surprise. 


MANCHESTER    ROSE    SHOW. 

July  KJ.  —  "Manchester  weather"  did  not  prevail 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  Show,  for  it  was  perfect  from 
every  jmint  of  view.  As  a  show  there  have  been  better 
ones  at  Manchester,  but  this  ma3'"  be  accounted  for  by 
the  prevailing  warm  and  dry  weather  which  j)revented 
several  good  Southern  Rose-growers  from  putting  in 
an  appearance.  The  quality  of  the  Roses  shown  was 
good. 

The  space  devoted  to  the  show  was  the  Grand 
Avenue,  recognised  by  all  to  be  a  most  delightful  and 
cool  spot  for  a  Rose  Show,  the  greenery  hanging  from 
the  roof  providing  a  natural  and  beautiful  shade,  while 
the  large  Palms,  &c.,  with  which  the  sides  of  the 
building  are  furnished  added  considerably  to  the 
effect  of  the  exhibits.     It  is  quite  evident  that  Man- 


NATIONAL   SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 

July  20.  21.— The  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  above  dates  was  well  worthy  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee,  being  one  of  the  best  displays  yet 
seen.  New  varieties  were  not  numero\is,  but  those 
of  last  year's  introduction  were  seen  in  splendid 
condition. 

New  Varieties. 

Hrnru  Eckford,  which  gained  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal  (offered  for  the  best  new  variety),  is  of  a 
peculiarly  pleasing  shade  of  clear  orange  colour,  shading 
off  to  salmon.  It  has  a  well-rounded  standard  and 
good  wings,  and  reminds  one  of  Gorgeous,  but  is  better 
in  all  points.     From  Messrs.  H.  EcKFOUD  &  Sons. 

Lora  Brcndmore  (Breadmore).  —  Cream-coloured 
with  a  bronzy  shade  and  slight  marking  of  pink ; 
broad  standard  and  large  wings  (First-class  Certificate). 

John  Inf/rani.  —  Somewhat  resembles  the  variety 
Lord  Rosebery,  but  is  of  a  brighter  shade  of  colour  ; 
flowers  of  large  size,  with  a  well-rounded  standard,  and 
most  of  the  tiower-stems  carrying  four  good  blooms. 
From  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gr.  to  Earl  Spencer  (First-clas« 
Certificate). 

Douf/his  Breadmorr.  —  Large,  well-formed  flowers 
of  rosy-red  colour  flaked  and  striped  with  greyish- 
white.*  From  C.  W.  Brea1)MORE,  Winchester  (Highly 
Commended). 

Ltidt/  Ahcrdarc,  a  fine,  bright  rosy-pink  flower,  from 
C.  W.  Bkeadmore  (Highly  Commended). 

Several  others  were  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
but  failed  to  gain  any  recognition.  Of  these  Hilen 
Lewis,  from  Mr.  Watson,  of  Ham  Common,  was  a 
l)romising  variety  of  an  orange  shade  of  colour,  with 
foui'  flowers  on  a  stem  ;  but  the  sun  had  taken  the 
colour  out  of  some  flowers. 

Gladiis  Unwin,  which  has  previously  been  exliibited, 
was  again  submitted,  but  failed  to  obtain  favour.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  good  varietj',  but  rather  too  much 
like  Countess  of  Sj>encer. 

In  various  exhibits  the  variety  Countess  Spencer 
showed  some  variation  in  colour,  but  was  good  wherever 
seen. 

Competitive  Classes. 

In  the  classes  for  separate  colours,  two  bunches  of 
each,  there  was  a  large  comjietition.  In  that  for 
white  i'iiri(tie»  Dorothy  Eckfoi-d  was  a  long  way  ahead 
of  all  otheis,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  all  going  to 
that  variety.  In  Blush  varieties  the  1st  prize  went  to 
Sensation  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  2nil  to  Modesty 
and  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

For  Cri7iisons,  King  Edward  and  Scarlet  Gem  took 
the  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  but  for  the  3rd  Salopian  artd 
King  Edward  were  selected. 

Coccinea  obtained  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  in  the 
class  for  Cerise  flowers. 

Hose  and  Carmim: — Lord  Rosebery  and  Prince  of 
Wales  took  the  1st  prize,  and  Lord  Kenyon  appeared  in 
the  2nd  prize  exhibit. 

Pink. — The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  varieties  Mrs. 
Knight  Smith  and  Janet  Scott,  two  new  varieties ; 
2nd  prize  by  Lovely  and  Prima  Donna  ;  3rd  hy  Prima 
Donna  and  Countess  Spencer. 

Oranffc  shades. —  The  varieties  Miss  "Willmott  and 
Lady  Mary  Currie  won  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  and 
Gorgeous  appeared  in  the  3rd  prize  exhibit. 

Yclloir  aiid  Buff.  —  The  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon, 
Dora  Breadmore,  and  C^ueen  Victoria  were  in  the  prize- 
winning  exhibits. 
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Laven/lcr. — Latly  (ir-izcl  Hamilton  and  Countess 
Kailnor  took  honours. 

Bhwft, — Coimtess  C'adogan,  Navy  Blue,  and  Captain 
of  the  Blues  were  the  hest. 

jl/ttHcc— Dorotliy  Tennant,  Fascination,  and  Admir- 
ation obtained  tlie  prizes,  but  in  other  e.xliibits  Princess 
May  was  one  of  tlie  best  of  tliis  sliade. 

Vioirt  itml  Purple  s/kuIc/:. — Dulce  of  Westminster  and 
Mrs.  W.  Wright  were  the  best. 

Maroons. — Otliello  and  Black  Kniglit  were  in  all  tlie 
best  exhibits. 


M<if/rnta  shades.- 
were  best. 


-George    Gordon   and   Captivation 


Picotee  edfffd. — Lottie  Eckford  and  Dainty  were  the 
varieties  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prize  exhibits. 

Striped  atid  Fluktd  Rids  and  Rose. — Jessie  Cuth- 
liertson  and  I\Irs.  ,T.  Chandjerlain  took  1st  (irize,  but 
the  variety  America  was  sliown  in  the  2nd  prize 
exhibit,  and  Aurora  in  the  .3rd  prize  exhibit. 

t^Pvrple  find  Blue  Finked   and  Striped. — Princess  of 
Wales  and  Senator  secured  the  prizes. 

BieoJors. — Prince  Edward  of  York,  Jeannie  Gordon, 
and  Triumph  won  prizes. 

Fancies. — Gracie  Greenwood  and  Lottie  Hatchings 
took  the  1st  prizes,  Duciiess  of  Westminster  and  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  were  shown  in  the  .3rd  prize  exhibit.  In  all 
the  above  classes  there  was  much  competition. 

COLLECTIOX.S. 

In  the  special  class  for  nineteen  bunches  there  were 
eight  competitors,  the  Ist  prize  going  to  A.  G.  H.\YM.\N, 
Hapsford  House,  Frome  (gr.,  Mr.  Fackland}  ;  2nd,  to 
Mr.  S.  Cole,  gr.  to  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp  Park, 
Northampton  ;  and  the  3rd,  to  Mrs.  A.  Tiuwell,  Harrow 
View,  Southall. 

In  the  "  CUassification  "  class  for  nineteen  varieties 
there  were  four  exhibits,  Messrs.  I.  Hoi'.sE  &  Sr)N, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  1st ;  Mr.  C.  W.  BuEADlIORE, 
Winchester,  2nd;  and  Mrs.  Fit.i.N'K  BuEWER,  Beckley, 
Sussex,  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  there 
were  five  competitors,  and  the  one  who  would  have 
taken  the  1st  prize  was  disqualified  through  the 
varieties  not  being  considered  all  distinct.  Messrs.  I. 
HorsE  &  Son  took  1st  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Bkeadmoke,  2nd  : 
and  Mrs.  T.  RoTHEHA,  Burton  .Joyce,  Notts,  3rd  prize 
respectively. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct,  there 
were  only  two  entries,  Mr.  Breadmoue  taking  1st, 
and  Messrs.  Hoi'sE  &  SuN  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  the  same  competitors 
came  in,  but  honours  were  reversed. 

In  the  classes  not  ofien  to  the  trade  there  was  a 
larger  competition,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  good 
quality.  The  sorts  mentioned  in  the  list  for  separate 
colours  were  all  prominent  in  these  classes. 

There  was  a  good  competition  in  the  classes  for 
table  decorations,  vases,  and  epergnes,  and  many  of 
these  were  very  effective. 


NON-COMPETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Wolverhampton,  made  a  fine  display, 
and  was  awarded  a  Gold  Jledal,  as  well  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company's  Medal. 

Mr.  H.  .J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
showed  all  the  best  varieties,  well  displayed,  having 
about  100  large  bunches,  and  in  the  foreground  some 
light  arrangements  in  stands  (a  Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  C.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  had  a 
collection  of  about  fiftv  sorts,  including  some  of  their 
owii  raising  {Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Eckford  &  Sons  put  u]i  a  large  collec- 
tion in  their  usual  good  form  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  t'.  W.  Breadmore,  of  Winchester,  staged  about 
12.")  varieties  in  good  bunches,  and  was  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  staged 
about  sixty  varieties  (Silver  Medal). 

Mes.srs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley,  had  a  good 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  also  other  annuals  and  hardv 
flowers  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  furnished  a  long 
table  with  Sweet  Peas  and  foliage  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  exhibited  Sweet  Peas, 
Koses,  and  Carnations,  making  a  good  display  (Gohl 
Medal,  also  Medal  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company ). 

Mr.  G.  Crabbe,  gr.  to  T.  Lloyd  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Park 
House,  Addlestone,  staged  a  collection  of  about  fortv 
varieties  of  .Sweet  Peas,  the  flowers  being  very  fresh 
and  bright. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood,  were  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  fine 
display  of  Gloxinias. 


SCHEDULES   RECEIVED. 

CoTTINUHAM  AND  DISTRICT  SOCIETY'S  Annual 
Flower  and  Poultry  Show,  to  be  hehl  in  the  (ij-ange 
Park,  on  Thursday,  August  1.S,  11)04.  Secretary,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Thompson,  .50,  Hallgate,  C!ottingham,  E.  Yorks. 

Stockport  and  District  Society's  Chrysantlie- 
mum.  Flower  and  Fruit  Show,  to  be  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Novenil)er  11  and  12,  l'J04,  in  tlie 
Volunteer  Armour^-,  Stockport. 

Di'LwicH  Chrysanthemu.vi  Society's  annual  exhi- 
bition on  Tuesday  and  AVednesdav,  November  8  and  1(, 
l!t04,  to  be  held  at  the  Baths,  ]3ast  Dulwich  Green. 
Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  C.  A.  YoUNc,  31!l,  Crystal  Palace 
Road,  East  Dulwich. 

Chippenham  and  Di.strict  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Exhibition  on  Wednesilay,  August  10,  1904,  in 
the  grounds  of  Hardeidiuish  Park. 

Midland  Carn.ation  and  Picotee  society's  Ex- 
hibition, to  be  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  on  Tliursday  and  Friday,  August  4  and  b. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  July  20. 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.rf.    s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Asters,  per  doz.... 

4  0-10  0 

L  i  1  i  u  111    lanci- 

Alstromeria,  doz. 

4  0-60 

folium    

16-26 

Arums,  per  doz. 

10-30 

Lily  of  tlie  Valley, 

Bouvardias,  doz. 

4  0-60 

p.  doz.  bunches 

6  0-12  0 

Carnations,   Mal- 

Mallow,  per  doz.. 

2  0-30 

maison,12b]ins. 

0  8-30 

Marguerites,  yel- 

— per  bunch    ... 

0  4-10 

low,  dozen  bun. 

10    2  0 

—  doz.   bundles 

3  0-12  0 

Marguerites,  wliite 

Coreopsis,  p.  doz. 

0  9-10 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-40 

Cornflower,     per 

Orchids,  various. 

dozen    bundles 

0  6-10 

per  dozen    ... 

2  0-80 

Dalilias.  per  doz. 

4  0-60 

Pelargoniums, 

Delpliiuiums,  per 

zonal,    dozen 

dozen   bunches 

2  0-30 

bunches 

3  0-60 

Ferns, -\sparagus, 

—  wliite.    dozen 

per  bunch    ... 

0  6     16 

bundles 

4  0-60 

French. 12bun. 

0  3-04 

—  doublesciirlet. 

—  Maidenhair, 

per  doz.  bun. 

2  0-30 

doz.   bunches 

6  0    8  0 

Pinks,  dozen  bun. 

10-30 

Gaillordias,    doz. 

0  9-10 

Poppies,  Iceland, 

Gardenias,  box  ... 

10-20 

dozen   bunches 

0  6-30 

Gypsophila,  doz. 

Pyretlirum,     per 

bundles 

2  0-40 

doz.  bunches  ... 

2  0-30 

GUidiolus,  Blush- 

Roses.     Mermet, 

ing    Bride,  per 

per  bunch     .. 

10-20 

doz.  bunches  ... 

10-20 

—  Moss,   dozen. 

4  0-60 

wliite.  12  bun. 

2  0-40 

—  white,  bunch 

10-20 

—  various,    doz. 

—  pink      bunch 

10-30 

bunches    ... 

16-60 

—  red,       bunch 

0  4-16 

—  red,  per  doz. 

—  Safranos,  bcli. 

10-20 

spikes 

3  0    — 

Scabiosa,     dozen 

Honesty,  bunch 

1  0    — 

bundles 

4  0-60 

Iris,  doz.  bun.   ... 

3  0-60 

Smilax,  12  buncli. 

16-30 

Ixia.perdoz.bun. 

2  0-30 

Stephanotis 

10-20 

—  (French),  buu. 

16-20 

Stocks,  per  doz... 

2  0-40 

Liliuni    auratum 

Sweet    Peas,    per 

per  bunch    ... 

16-30 

dozen    bunches 

I  &-  1  6 

candidum.  p. 

Tuberoses  on 

doz.   bunches 

8  0-12  0 

stem,  bunch  . 

0  9-10 

—  Ifarrisii,    per 

—  short,  p.  doz. 

0  :t-  fl  4 

bunch 

10-20 

Violas,  doz.  buu. 

u  9-  1  6 

Plants  in  Pots 

&c. :  Av 

erage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Aralias,  per  doz. 

6  0-12  0 

Lyeopodiums.per 

Ai-bor  Vitfe,   per 

dozen     

3  0-40 

dozen     

9  0-18  0 

Marguerites,  per 

Aspidistras,  doz. 

18  0-36  0 

dozen 

2  0-40 

Aucubas.  per  doz. 

4  0-8  0 

—  double  yellow 

2  0-  4  0 

Calceolarias,  per 

—  single  yellow 

2  0-40 

dozen    

3  0-40 

—  Etoile     d'Or, 

('anipanulas, 

4  (MO  0 

per  dozen... 

6  0-10  0 

Cannas      

4  II-  6  0 

Mignonette,     per 

Cocos        

12  0-18  0 

doz 

3  0-40 

Crassula  

6  0-12  (1 

Musk,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

Crotons,  per  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

Palms,  var.,  cacli 

3  0-20  0 

Cyperus.  per  doz. 

3  0-40 

Pelargoniums, 

Dracjenas, variety. 

per  dozen... 

4  0-10  0 

dozen     

6  0-18  0 

—  double  scarlet 

1 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

per  doz. 

4  0-60 

Euonymus,  vars.. 

—  pink 

2  0-60 

per  dozen 

4  0-10  0 

—  Jacoby 

3  0-40 

Ferns  iuvar.,  per 

—  white 

2  0-  6  0 

dozen     

4  0-30  0 

Petunias, in  boxes 

10    — 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

dozen     

9  0-24  0 

dozen     ... 

4  0-80 

Fuclisias.per  doz. 

2  0-40 

Rliodanthe 

6  0-80 

Heliotropes,    per 

Rose  -  trees,    per 

doz 

2  0-40 

dozen 

4  0  10  0 

Hydrangeas,  doz. 

(6  0  12  0 

Saxifi'ages,       per 

Liliura    Harrisii. 

dozen 

8  0-10  0 

per  dozen     ... 

4  0-80 

Stocks,  per  dozen 

3  0-60 

—  rubruin.   doz. 

6  11-  9  II 

Trop;colum,  doz. 

3  0-40 

—  alba,  per  doz. 

6  0-  9  II 

Verbena,  per  doz. 

6  O-lli  0 

Fruit: 

Average 

Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

S.d.  s.d. 

Apples,     Austra- 

Grapes, Gros  Col- 

lian,  in  cases 

2  0-80 

mar,  per  lb.... 

10-16 

—  English,  sieve 

2  0-26 

—  Alicante,  lb... 

0  10-1   3 

Bananas,     bunch 

0  0-10  0 

Lemons,  per  case 

14  6-30  0 

—  loose,     dozen 

10-16 

Melons,  each     ... 

0  9-16 

Figs,  per  doz.    ... 

2  0-60 

Nectarines,  vV. doz. 

12  0-18  0 

Gooseberries,  per 

—  B,  per  doz.  ... 

2  0-80 

sieve      

10-16 

Oranges,  per  case 

12  6     — 

Grapes,  Hambro' 

Peaches,    A,    per 

A,  per  lb.     ... 

2  0-30 

doz 

12  Oris  0 

B,  per  lb.     ... 

0  6-  1  0 

—  B         

3  0-80 

—  GrosMaroc.  lb 

.10-19 

Pines,  each 

3  0-50 

—  Muscat  A.  lb. 

3  0-40 

Strawberries,  per 

B,  per  lb.  ... 

10-16 

doz.  punnets... 

3  0-90 

Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen     ... 

Beaus.  Broad,  per 
bushel 
dwarf,  per  lb. 


;.d.  f.d. 


2  0 


Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 

Ouions.       green, 
I      doz.  bundles  ... 
—  per  bag 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-16 


13-16 

0  ;^    — 

Beetroots,  bushel    4  u-  5  0    Parsley,  doz.  bun 

Cabbages,         per  !    —  sieve 

tally    -S  0-  6  0  '  Peas,  per  bushel 

Potatos,  per  ton 
0  6-  1  0    Radishes,    per 

dozen   bunches    0  8-09 
2  0-  3  {5  \  Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 
18  0    —    I  Shallots,  lb 


Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches... 


1  6-  2  fi 
^  6-  7  » 

1  8-  2  rt 
10    — 

2  0-30 
)  0-120  ft 


0  9    — 
0  2h 


Cress,   doz.   pun.    OH    —    j  Spinach,  p.  strike    2  0- 2  « 
Cucumbers,   doz.    1  9-  .3  6    Tomatos,      Chan- 


Endive,  per  doz.  2  0-  3  0  I 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  0  2^—' 
Horseradish,    fo-  1 

reign,  p.  bunch    10    —    ! 
Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles       ...    10-16 
Lettuces, Cabbage, 

per  dozen    ...    0  U-  '  " 


uel     Islands, 

per  lb 

—  Englisli,    per 

dozen  

Turnips,  new,  per 

doz 

Vegetable      Mar- 
rows,   per  doz. 


16-26 
1  0-  2  (* 


—  Cos,  per  score    0  6-1  0  I  Watercress,     per 

Mint,  doz 2  0-261      dozen   bunches    0306 

Remakk-s.— A  (juantity  of  very  inferior  Tasmanian 
Apples  are  on  the  market.  Green  Walnuts,  per  hushol, 
4:*.  6d.  ;  half,  2.v'.  6<l.  The  Beets  named  above  are  new 
produce;  some  in  bunches,  per  dozen,  2s.  6d.  to  .3.'<.  6f/. 
CImrrics,  black,  5.'?.  t^d.  to  7s.  ;  Ambee,  5s.  to  6s. ;  Napo- 
leon. 9.S'.  to  10s.  Mangos  (Jamaica),  per  dozen,  i»s.  to  125. 
\'egetable-Marrows  are  becoming  abundant,  per  bushel, 
U'.  6rf.  ;  pads,  2s.  t\d.  Yorkshire  Peas,  in  bags,  tis.  to  5s. 
Many  samples  of  Potatos-are  small. 

Potatos. 
St.  Malo,  5s.  €d.  :  >Iome-grown,  4.^.  to  Gs.  per  cwt.  John 
Bath,  32  ii-  .34,  M'elliiKjtun  l^treet,  Cvb-ent  Garden. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Trade  is  falling  oflTconsiderahly.  hut  there  is  still  ;». 
good  supply  ol  ]'ot  plants.  The  yellow  Clirysaiitliemum 
scgctum  is  seen  in  large  quantities,  andthey  have  to 
be  sold  vciy  eheaply.  Marguerites  fetch  very  low  prices  ; 
Campanula  isophylla  and  C.  Mayi  are  now  obtainable  ; 
Coreopsis,  well  Jlowered  in  pots,  are  very  showy,  and 
there  arc  some  good  Canuas  in  flower;  Crassula 
eocciuea  is  very  bright  in  colour. 

Fuchsias  vary  much ;  some  plants  arc  still  very 
good,  but  others  are  inferior.  Of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
the  larger  portion  is  of  poor  quality.  In  Ivy-leaveil 
Pelargoniums  there  are  some  fresh,  well-flowered  plants 
of  Galilee  and  Madame  Crousse.  Mignonette  is  plen- 
tiful and  good.  There  are  large  quantities  of  Coleus. 
hut  they  are  unsold,  and  would  not  fetch  the  value  of 
the  pots.  Liliums  are  very  good.  There  are  still  a  few 
plants  of  summer-flowering  Ericas  and  Eoronia  elatior. 
There  are  Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  well-flowered,  busby 
plants  in  .vinch  and  6-inch  pots,  but  there  is  very  little 
trade  for  them.  Other  Koses  in  pots  move  very  slowly. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  Ferns  in  all  sizes.  The 
large  plants  in  .'^-incli  pots  And  little  demand  ;  a  good 
many  of  the  ordinary  sorts  in  .5-ineh  pots  sell,  also 
small  plants.  Aralia  Sieboldi  in  .Vinch  pi^ts  sell  slowly, 
at  low  prices.  There  is  still  a  little  trade  for  small 
Palms.  One  grower  who  had  fine  large  Keutias  and 
Latanias  told  me  he  did  not  get  an  enquiry  for  them. 
It  will  be  quite  unexpected  if  there  is  any  trade  before 
September,  except  for  veiy  limited  (luantities. 

Cut  Flowers-'. 

Hardy  flowers  are  still  in  great  abundance,  but  trade 
is  veiy  dull.  Best  Carnations,  which  have  sold  so  well 
through  the  season,  uow  remain  on  hand.  The  trade 
for  Roses  is  also  falling  off.  Liliuni  longifloruiii  is  not 
finite  so  abundant,  but  L.  candidum  is  over  plentiful. 
L.  lancifolium,  roseuni.  and  album,  also  L.  auratum. 
arc  all  good.  Cousideriug  the  hot  weather,  Sweet 
Peas  arc  veiy  good,  and  continue  over  plentiful, 
Gaillardias  are  seen  iu  large  quantities.  Gla- 
dioli of  the  Bride  type  in  several  colours,  also 
G.  brenchleyensis.  E^uglish  Irises  are  still  good. 
Stocks  and  Asters  ai'c  plentiful,  and  there  are  a  few 
Dahlias.  Mr.  P.  Ladds,  of  Swanley,  liad  some  Chiysan- 
themums  about  a  week  ago.  Madame  Desgranges  and 
the  yellow-flowered  variety.  They  were  disnudded 
flowers,  and  they  made  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  bunch  of 
from  six  to  eight  blooms.  A.  II.,  July  16. 


FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow.  JuU/  i''.— Tlie  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Grapes.  English, 
Is.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  ;  Belgian,  Sd.  to  is. :  Clierries.  6s.  to 
s,v.  per  ^sieve  ;  Strawberries,  Scotch,  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  : 
Lemons,  4s.  to  6s.  per  box,  and  *i.i.  to  lOs.  per  case  ; 
Melons,  Valencia,  .5s.  to  9s.  per  case ;  Muslirooms, 
Scotch,  lOd.  to  Is.  2(i.  per  lb. ;  Tomatos.  English,  .nrf.  to 
7d.  per  lb. :  do.,  Guernsey,  4rf.  to  ad.  do.  ;  do.,  Scotch, 
.'irf.  to  Sd.  do. :  do.,  Spanish,  12s.  to  17s.  per  case  ;  do., 
French,  Ss.  to  4s.  6d.  per  crate ;  Onions,  Valencia, 
Is.  tki.  to  OS.  per  case. 

Li\'EKP00L,  Juh/  20.  —  Wholesale-  Vegetxble  Market 
(Xorth  Hay).  —  Tlie  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  current  prices  during  the  past  week  —  prices 
vai-ying  according  to  supply :— Potato?,  per  cwt.. 
Kidneys,  6s.  9d.  to  .S?.  6(1. :  Early  Regents,  -5s.  to  6s.  'Sd.  ; 
Up-to-Date,  3s. ;  new.  ]s,  9rf.  to  2s.  per  lb. ;  Turnips,  6d. 
to  lOd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Carrots,  8rf.  to  lorf.  do.  ; 
Parsley,  6d.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Lettuce,  Hd.  to  9d.  per  dozen  ; 
Cucumbers,  Is.  6d  to  2s.  6d.  do.  :  Cauliflowers.  Is.  to  2s. 
do. ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  Is.  do.  ;  Peas.  3s.  6d.  to  .5.s'.  per 
hamper.  Fruit :  Oranges,  Valencia,  7s.  to  lOs.  per  case  : 
and  9s.-  to  16s.  for  better  sorts :  Melons,  Valencia 
(mostly  green),  ."^s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  case  ;  do.,  yellow. 
9s.  6rf.  to  10.S.  6d.  do. ;  Tomatos.  English,  4s.  to  .^-s.  6d.  per 
ease;  do.,  Spanish,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  do.;  Apples,  Lisbon, 
7s.  6d.  to  9s.  do. ;  do.,  Oporto,  3s.  6d.  to  75.  do. ;  Lemons 
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Palermo,  4s.  M.  to  8s.  do. :  dn.,  Naples,  Is.  6(i,  to  10s.  M. 
per  box.  SI.  ,/oAn's— Potatos,  Id.  per  lb. :  Peas,  M.  to  Kid. 
per  peek  ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  and  6d.  cacb  ;  Gooseberries, 
Id.  aud  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Cherries,  id.  aud  6d.  do. ;  Straw- 
berries, 4d.  aud  8d.  do. ;  Currants,  Black,  6d.  do. ;  do., 
red,  6d.  do. ;  Peaches,  2d.  to  6d.  each  ;  Apricots,  Is.  per 
dozen ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  to  3s.  per  lb.  :  Piues, 
foreign,  3s.  to  5s.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  (id.  per  lb. 
Birkenhead :— Potatos,  Is.  per  peck  ;  do.,  new,  3d.  to  -IJd. 
per  61b. ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  4d.  each  ;  Currants,  Red. 
4d.  and  Hd.  per  lb. ;  do.,  Black,  .'id.  and  6d.  do. ;  Straw- 
berries, 4d.  and  6d.  do. :  Gooseberries,  Id.  to  3d.  do.  : 
Peas,  9d.  to  is.  per  peek  ;  Grapes,  Euglish,  2s.  to  3s.  per 
lb.  :  Cherries,  ,3d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Pines,  fnreiKU,  2s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  each:  Mushrooms,  8d.  to  Is.  ]icr  lb.  ;  Tomatos, 
English.  Id.  to  Id.  do. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*„.*    The   reports   which   our    Correspondents   have 
kindly    sent    ^ls   upon    the    condition    of    the 
FRUIT    CROPS  will  be  published  in  otir 
next  issue. 
Apricots    Cracking  :    S.    C.   M.    If    the    other 
trees  in  the  house  are  in  good  health,  it  shows 
that  the  mischief  is  constitutional  or  peculiar 
to  that  one  tree.    The  fruit  looks  quite  healthy, 
so  that  we   are   unable  to  give  any  definite 
answer  to  your  question. 
Begonia  Eex  :  C.  W.  A.     Why  address  the  Pub- 
lisher   on    such    a    subject  ?      The    plant    is 
suffering  from  mites,  greenfly,  thrips,  and  other 
insects.    The  plant,  moreover,  looks  as  if  the 
watering  had  been  carelessly  done.    Try  dipping 
the  plant  in  tobacco-water. 
British    Gardeners'   Association  :    B.  Pearce. 
You  should  write  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
■     Watson,  Kew   Eoad,  Kew.     We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  have  to  wait  until  you  have 
had  five  years'  experience  before  your  applica- 
tion for  membership  will  be  entertained. 
Cedar  :    E.  C.  M.      We  find  neither  insect  nor 
fungus.     Perhaps  the  tree  is  showing  the  effect 
of  the  last  few  years'  drought. 
CcELOGTNE-LEAVES    SPOTTED:     Dendrobe.       Tour 
specimen  seems  to  be  very  vigorous,  although 
the  leaves  are  spotted.     It  is  probable  that  con- 
densed moisture  falling  on  the  plant  at  night 
may  have  caused  the  damage,  or  it  maybe  that 
syringing    overhead    has    contributed    to   the 
mischief.    Ccelogyne  cristata  needs  abundance 
of  rain-water  at  the  roots  when  growing,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  enough  to 
cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  slirivel,  even  in  the 
resting  season.     We  advise  you  to  cut  all  the 
old  damaged  leaves  off  and  burn  them.     Keep 
the  plants  moist  and  shady,  and  rest  them  in  a 
cool-house  later. 
Cucumber  :  Perplexed.    The  spot-disease  so  often 
mentioned  lately.     See  specially  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  4,   1902,   p.  2+1,  and   Sep- 
tember 5,  1903,  p.  l^i.—  W.  E.    The  Cucumber 
and  Melon  spot  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Cer- 
cospora  melonis,  and  attacks  plants   growing 
under  any  kind  of  treatment.     But  though  an 
attack  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  neglect, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  temperatures 
and  humid  atmosphere  employed  in  the  com- 
mon method  of  forcing  the  plants  into  fruit 
are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  disease,  as 
they  tend  to  its  increase. 
Cucumbers  :  G.  H.    The  plants  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  bleeding  that  follows  the  cutting 
of  fruits. 
Green  Peas,  to  Bottle  :  C.  B.    Shell  the  Peas, 
put  them  into  dry,  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and 
shake  them  together,  so  that  they  may  lie  in  as 
little    space    as    possible.     Cork    the    bottles 
closely,  and  seal  the  corks.     Bury  the  bottles 
in  the  driest  part  of  the  garden,  and  take  them 
up  as  they  are  wanted.     They  ought  to  keep 
good  for  four  or  five  months. 
IvT  :  T.  R.    We  find  neither  fungus  nor  insect. 
Have  you  been   syringing  or  spraying  Y     All 
you  can  do  is  to  cut  the  Ivy  close  in  and  burn 
the  clippings. 
Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not   answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following   number. — M.    C.    T.      1, 
Probably  a  form  of  Campanula  rhomboidalis, 
but  no  flowers  remained  ;  2,  Veronica  cupress- 
oides  (white  variety) ;  3,  send   in  flower — not 
recognised  from  specimen  received. — A.  M.     1 
and  2,  Bromus  giganteus  ;  3,  Bromus  sterilis. — 
Q     M.     Cut- leaved    Alder,    Alnus    glutinosa 


variety. — R.  P.  We  cannot  name  the  particular 
Briar.  The  flower  is  Veronica  Traversi. — 
K.  S(  B.  The  Martagon  Lily,  Lilium  Martagon. 
— W.  G.  S(  Co.  Combretum  coccineum  alias 
purpureum.  —  S.  Sf  8.  Salvia  Horminum. — 
Veronica.  1 ,  Alstrcemeria  aurautiaca ;  2,  Spiroea 
Douglasi ;  3,  Lysimachia  vulgaris ;  4,  Chelone 
barbata ;  5,  not  recognised ;  6,  Epilobium 
lancifolium ;  7,  Campanula  Trachelium ;  9, 
Eryngium  alpinum  ;  10,  Lychnis  chalcedonica ; 
11,  Lychnis  dioioa,  double ;  13,  Polygonum 
affine  ;  14,  Gualtheria  Shallon ;  15,  Escallonia 
macrantha.  We  name  double  the  number  we 
undertake  to  do.  A  small  contribution  to  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  would  therefore  be 
acceptable. — Phyto.     1,  Linaria  hepaticiefolia  ; 

2,  Hypericum  pulchrum  ;  3,  Lapsana  communis. 
— E.  M.  A.  1,  Smilax  aspera;  2,  Tradescantia 
virginioa ;  3,  Polygonum  orientale  ;  4,  Phyllo- 
stachys  species ;  5,  Campanula  Trachelium ; 
6,  Sidalcea  malva3flora ;  7,  Deutzia  crenata, 
double. — G.  H.  8.    Bromus  giganteus. — L.  R.  R. 

1,  Sagina  prooumbens ;    2,  Dianthus  sinensis ; 

3,  not  recognised ;  4,  Prunella  vulgaris ;  5, 
Sedum  album ;  G,  Armeria  vulgaris  ;  7,  Sedum 
acre  ;  8,  Viola  cornuta  ;  9,  Centaurea  moschata ; 
10,  Zephyranthes  Atamasco ;  11,  Lilium  su- 
perbum;  12,  Lilium  Martagon.  You  send 
more  than  six — the  least  you  can  do  is  to  sand 
a  small  contribution  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.— F.  W.  C.  S.  1,  Lotus  Jacobaeus ;  2, 
Digitalis  lutea ;  3,  Draoocephalum  Euyschianum. 
— A.  E.  R.  1,  Juniperus  nana ;  2,  Eetinospora 
dubia ;  3,  Eetinospora  ericoides  of  gardens  ;  4, 
Sedum  reflexum ;  5,  Sedum  glaucum ;  6,  Dian- 
thus sp. —  W.  8.  Valeriana  (or  Centranthus) 
ruber,  the  Eed  Valerian. — Trafalgar.  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  acinaciforme.  —  H.  C,  Bridg- 
water. Huemanthus  puniceus,  a  South  African 
Amaryllid. — W.   P.     1,   Adiantum   formosum; 

2,  A.  Pacotii ;  3,  A.  Waltoni  diffusum. — E.  Cos- 
mos, Hippeastrum  stylosum,  illustrated  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2278.  The  fiower  you 
send  is  abnormal,  two  of  the  segments  being 
joined.  It  will  thrive  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. —  W.  R.  1,  Trachelium  coeruleum  ; 
2,  Ceanothus  azureus ;  3,  Alstrcemeria  aurea. — 
R.  G.  H.  1,  not  found ;  2,  Vicia  hirsuta ;  3, 
Siuin  latifolium ;  4,  Aira  cuespitosa ;  5,  Slum 
angustifolium ;  (>,  Eanunculus  sceleratus. — R.  S. 
The  specimens  are  so  bad  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  name  them. — ff.  B.  1,  Cen- 
tranthus ruber ;  2,  Galega  officinalis ;  3, 
Echinops  Eitro;  1,  Phygelius  capensis;  5,  send 
when  in  flower;  6,  Acanthus  spinosus. — • 
S.  H.  T.  Why  address  the  Publisher  on  such 
matters  ?  1,  Hedysarum  coronarium  ;  2,  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis. — A.  B.  We  only  under- 
take to  name  six,  you  send  many  more.  You 
should  send  a  small  contribution  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund.  1,  Spircea  Ulmaria ;  2, 
S.  Ulmaria,  double  -  flowered  ;  3,  Astrantia 
europaea ;  4,  Thymus  Serpyllum  variety ;  5, 
Lysimachia  nummularia ;  6  and  7,  Lilium  um- 
bellatum ;  8,  Dianthus  casius ;  9,  Armeria 
maritima ;  10,  Veronica  officinalis ;  11,  not 
recognised. 

Narcissus  Seeds  :  Narcissus.  Not  at  all  un- 
usual. Sow  the  seeds  at  once  in  pans  filled 
with  sandy  loam,  and  put  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  young  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  sandy  loam 
in  a  south  border  next  season,  and  they  will 
not  flower  until  they  are  three  years  or  more 
old. 

Nectarines  :  C.  C.  M.  Your  fruits  were  over- 
ripe, and  had  been  bruised  by  pinching  or  other 
injury.     Send  particulars. 

Nut-trees  :  G.  W.  The  system  adopted  in  Kent 
is  to  plant  a  young  tree  with  about  18  inches 
of  clean  stem,  from  which  the  eyes  have  been 
cut  out  when  young.  Each  tree  has  about  six 
or  eight  strong  shoots  on  the  top,  to  form  the 
branches.  These  should  be  cut  back  in  the 
winter  to  an  outside  eye,  leaving  about  1  foot 
of  the  previous  summer's  growth.  This  will 
encourage  the  tree  to  grow  outwards,  and  thus 
form  the  basin-shaped  tree  as  seen  in  Kent.  All 
growths  except  the  leader  can  be  broken  with- 
out severing  them.  This  is  better  than 
cutting,  as  it  allows  the  broken  part  to  take 
some  of  the  sap,  and  thus  prevents  a  second 
growth.  This  broken  part,  with  a  portion 
below  the  break,  can  be  cut  away  at  the  winter 


pruning.  The  knife  and  saw  are  very  much 
used,  with  the  view  to  get  the  trees  into  shape, 
and  which  never  seems  to  injure  them  in  the 
least.  A  much  quicker  plan  is  to  use  hoops, 
and  tie  the  branches  slightly  down  to  them. 
If  suckers  grow  from  the  base,  a  hoe  should  be 
used  to  draw  the  soil  away,  so  as  to  break  them 
off  at  the  junction  ;  do  not  cut  them.  Follow- 
ing this  practice,  acres  of  trees  may  be  seen, 
each  standing  in  a  hole  of  from  6  to  12  inches 
deep,  and  the  large  roots  radiating  from  the 
base  are  exposed.  These  are  very  old  trees. 
But  you  must  begin  the  "  benting,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  Kent,  when  the  trees  are  quite 
young.  Do  not  throw  the  soU  back  after  the 
bushes  are  established.   G.  B. 

Peach-tree  :  C.  B.    Afford  more  lime  to  the  soil. 

Potato  Disease  :  G.  W.  Seems  to  be  the 
Potato-rot.  Spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux- 
mixture,  and  you  may  save  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crop. 

Roses  :  Wimble.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from 
Eoses  in  pots  for  flowering  in  early  winter, 
repot  the  plants  in  August,  using  for  a  rooting 
medium  a  compost  of  three  parts  good  loam 
and  one  part  well-rotted  manure,  together  with 
a  little  bone  -  meal  and  some  silver  -  sand. 
Eemove  all  flower-buds  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
from  the  time  of  repotting  until  about  a  month 
before  the  plants  are  required  to  be  in  flower. 
Then  place  the  plants  in  a  house  having  a 
minimum  atmospheric  temperature  of  45°  to 
50°,  and  only  prune  them  sufficiently  to  remove 
any  weak  wood. 

Silver-leaf  Disease  :  C.  D.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  mystery  connected  with  the  origin 
or  cause  of  this  disease  ;  but  some  cultivators 
have  found  that  applications  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  the  soil  have  a  good  effect  upon  trees 
showing  the  symptoms  of  attack.  You  might 
try  the  effect  of  this,  and,  if  not  satisfactory, 
then  remove  the  tree. 
"  Spot  "  on  Grapes  :  G.  H.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  the  fungus  Glceosporium.  Y^ou  must  not 
spray  with  the  liver-of-sulphur  after  the  berries 
have  commenced  to  change  colour. 
Vines  :  E.  8.  Weakly-grown  Vines ;  leaves 
scorched.  Are  some  of  the  panes  of  glass 
defective. 
Walnuts,  to  Pickle:  A.  8.  Scald  the  Walnuts, 
and  use  them  for  pickling  before  they  have  a 
hard  shell.  This  scalding  will  enable  you  to 
rub  off  the  skin  easily.  Put  them  into  a  brine 
of  salt-and-water  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg  (about  6  oz.  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water), 
Let  them  stand  three  days,  then  put  them  into 
fresh  brine,  and  let  them  soak  three  days 
longer.  Now  put  them  once  more  into  fresh 
brine  and  let  them  soak  four  days.  They 
are  then  fit  for  the  jar.  Have  ready  prepared 
equal  parts  of  black  Pepper,  Jamaica  Pepper, 
Allspice,  and  Ginger;  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
Cloves,  the  same  quantity  of  Mace,  and  a  pint 
of  white  Mustard-seed.  Beat  these  ingredients 
together  in  a  mortar,  but  do  not  pound  them 
fine.  Put  the  Walnuts  into  a  jar  in  layers,  and 
over  each  layer  strew  some  of  the  mixed  sea- 
soning. Then  have  ready  some  vinegar,  boiled, 
with  sliced  Horseradish  and  Ginger,  and  cover 
the  Walnuts  with  it.  When  quite  cold,  cork 
and  bladder  the  jar.  This  pickle  is  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  garlic  and 
tarragon,  boiled  with  the  vinegar.  Quantities 
must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  Walnuts,  and 
whether  they  are  preferred  with  much  or  little 
flavouring ;  2  oz.  of  ginger,  2  oz.  of  black  pepper, 
4  blades  of  mace,  2  oz.  of  mustard-seed,  8  cloves 
stuck  into  2  cloves  of  garlic,  is  sufficient  for 
half  a  gallon  of  vinegar.  E.  M. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— E.  W.  R.  A  reply  will 
he  sent  later  on  :  in  the  nicanliuH'  we  acknowledge 
with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  2s.  iid.  lor  the  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund.— II.  Sun,  New  KUhani  (many 
thanks  :  we  will  examine  them).— Miss  Winter  (photos 
under  consideration  :  many  thanks).— W.  G.  S.— A.  H., 
.Tersey  (photoffraph).- E.  Webb  &  Sons  (photograph). 
— M.  Bourguiguon— H.  Heukel.— Professor  Marchi. 
Mantova  (p'hotograiih).- R.  A.  R.  (sketch,  &c.)— B.  &  S. 
— W.  H.  \V.— Secretary  R.II.S.— R.  S.-T.  A.  T.— T.  A.— 
W.  Fell  &  Co.— W.  li.— P.  K.— Grower,  St.  Albans— 
A.  S.,  Cheshuut— Palm— R.  D.— G.  P.— W.  A.  C— W.  H. 
— G.  n.  H.— ,1.  G.  W.-E.  M.-R.  P.  B.— W.  E.  L. 

(For  Weather  see  p.  x.) 
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the  Drill  Hall,  could  any  longer  doubt  that 
the  provision  of  a  new  home  for  the  Society 
was  the  most  urgent  requirement  to  be 
fulfilled. 

By  a  most  fortunate  coincidence  the  com- 
peting claims  of  those  who  considered  a  new 
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Supplement) 

Schroeder,  Baron  Sir  Heniy,  portrait  of  

Stubbs,  Mr.  Edwiu  J.,  portrait  of  (p.  iv.  of  Supple- 
ment) 

Views  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  in  Vincent 

Square,  Westminster       

See  also  Special  Supplement,  pp.  i.,  ii,  andiii. : 
flud  single  -  page  Supplemeutaiy  lllustratiou 
showing  the  ceremony  of  opening  by  the  King. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
1%/rANY  of  our  readers  will  remember 
''-'-■-  the  discussion  which  took  place  some 
few  years  since  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  At  that  time 
the  lease  of  the  gardens  at  I'hiswick  had 
still  several  years  to  run.  and  although  the 
conditions  for  successful  gardening  in  that 
locality  were  steadily  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  yet  many  thought  it  better  to  remain 
there  for  some  few  years,  and  to  devote 
the  energies  of  the  Society  to  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  Society,  for  the  provision  of 
offices  and  Committee  rooms,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Lindley  Library. 
Others,  though  they  could  not  but  recognise 
the  necessity  for  a  proper  establishment,  yet 
gave  precedence  to  the  scheme  for  forming 
a  new  garden.  Various  sites  were  examined, 
reported  on,  and  eventually  condemned. 
Meanwhile  the  inconvenience  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  existing  Drill  Hall  and  of 
the  offices  were  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  the  state  of  things  became 
in  fact  almost  intolerable.  No  one  who 
visited  the  offices  and  library  in  Victoria 
Street  during  the  last  few  years,  or  who 
■experienced  the  unsuitableness  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  accommodation   provided  at 


BAROX    .SIR    HENRY  SCIIKOKDKR,    liART., 

To  wliosc  geuci-osity  tlic  :uioptiiiii  of  llic  Hall 

scheme  was  primarily  due. 


garden  as  the  first  necessity,  and  of  those 
who  held  that  a  proper  "  home ''  was  the 
most  essential  consideration,  have  been 
adjusted  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Thanks  especially  to   Baron   Sir    Henry 
Schroeder  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the 


FiC*.  30. — VIEW  FROM  THE  PORCH  OF  THE  NEW  ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  HALL.  LOOKINO  OUT  ON 
VIXCEST  SQUARE— 10  ACHES  OF  GRASS  ! 

(Photograph  by  J.  Gregory.) 


liberality  of  Lord  Eothschild,  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Elwes,  Arthur  Sutton,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  others,  a 
fund  was  started  for  the  erection  of  a  Hall 
in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  behind  the 


new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  midway 
between  Victoria  and  St.  James's  Park 
stations,  and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
Victoria  Street.  That  Hall  is  now  completed, 
and  was  officially  opened  on  Friday  the 
22nd  inst.,  by  H.M.  the  King,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  H.M.  the  Queen  and  by  the 
Princess  Victoria.  The  proceedings  on  that 
occasion  are  given  in  detail  in  another 
column.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  they 
were  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
The  spaciousness  and  excellent  lighting  of 
the  Hall  were  the  subjects  of  universal 
approval.  Nor  could  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Council  and  their  hard-worked  Secre- 
tary fail  to  elicit  the  heartiest  commendation. 
Kverything  worked  smoothly.  A  certain 
stately  simplicity  and  a  unity  and  directness 
of  purpose  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements,  personal  or  material.  The 
most  cordial  thanks  and  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations are  due  to  all  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  carrying  out  this 
scheme.  The  Hall  only  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete for  use  at  present,  and  its  facilities 
were  further  tested  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  not  only  was  there  held  one  of  the 
ordinary  fortnightly  meetings,  but  the  Car- 
nation Society  also  held  its  annual  show  in 
the  same  building.  This  is  indicative  of  the 
use  which  the  special  societies  will,  we 
trust,  make  of  the  Hall  in  future,  and  so 
obviate  even  the  appearance  of  schism.  The 
address  from  the  National  Rose  Society, 
signed  by  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  is  another  wel- 
come indication  in  the  same  direction. 
Foreign  societies  were  also  not  backward  in 
their  congratulations  to  the  parent  Society 
on  this  happy  occasion. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  for  the 
Fellows  and  exhibitors,  who  derive  such 
benefit  from  the  Society's  meetings,  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  clear  off  the  debt  on  the 
building  as  soon  as  possible.  A  pound 
apiece  from  each  of  the  existing  Fellows,  still 
more  the  doubling  of  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  a  year  or  two,  would  suffice  to  bring 
about  this  consummation.  Surely  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  Fellows  will 
follow  the  example  set  them  by  their 
:\Iajesties  and  contribute  of  their  means  to 
free  the  Society  from  encumbrance  ! 

Whilst  we  are  complacently  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  on  the  erection  of  the  Hall 
and  offices  we  have  yet  further  reason  for 
profound  gratitude.  There  can  be  no  longer 
any  question  whether  "home  ''  or  "garden" 
should  have  precedence— we  have  both.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
has,  with  fine  prescience  and  recognition  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Society,  presented, 
in  trust  to  the  Society,  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  garden  at  Wisley  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  Houses  are 
in  course  of  erection  there,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  adequate  provision 
will  also  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  research  laboratory  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  competent  scientific  director. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  think  the  main 
energies  of  the  Society  should  be  devoted  to 
the  completion  of  the  "  Headquarters,"  and 
to  the  extinction  of  the  building  debt. 

And  thus  a  satisfactory  answer  has  been 
obtained  to  the  eagerly  debated  ques- 
tion. How  best  shall  we  celebrate  the 
Centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ? 
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REPORT    ON    THE   CONDITION    OF   THE    FRUIT   CROPS. 

[FKOM    OUK    OWN    CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The    words    "Avekage,"    "Over,"   or    "Under,"    as    the    case    may    be,    indicate    the    amount    or    the    crop; 

AND  "Good,"  "Very  Good,"  ok  "Bad,"  denote  the  quality. 

*,*  FULLEK  COMMENTS  WILI.  BE  GIVEN  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBEBS.  SEE  ALSO  LEADING  AETICLE  ON  PAGE  7S. 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW-             -MiiTa 
BERRIES.          NUlb. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND— 

0,  Scotland,  N. 

CAITHNESS    

Over  :  vei-y 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Over :   very 

Over;  very           

W,  F.  Mackenzie.  The  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  TluirsoCastle.Thurso 

MORAYSHIRE 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average               

D.    Cunningham,    Daruaway 

ORKNEYS   

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  : 

Under ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very           

Castle  Gardens,  Forres. 
Thos.     McDonald,      Balfour 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Castle  Gardens,   Kirkwall, 
l)rkncy. 
Henry  Henderson,  The  Gar- 

ROSS-SHIRE  

Over ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

Under 

Over;  very 

Over;  veiy            

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,     Cromarty     House, 
Cromarty 

1,  Scotland,  E. 

ABERDEENSHIRE    ... 

Average : 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average:             

James  Grant,  Rotliienorinau 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Rothie 

Average  ; 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very            

Jolm  Brown.  Delgaty  Castle 

vei-y  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Turrift' 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Over ;  veiy 
good 

Over  ;  good            

Simon       Campbell,       Fyvie 
Castle  Gardens,  I'wic 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average              

John    M.    Troup,    Balmoral 

BANFFSHIRE  

Average  : 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ; bad 

.\verage 

Over;  very            

good  • 

.1.     Eraser     Smith,     Culleu 
House  Gardens 

BERWICKSHIRE 

Over ; very 

Under 

Over ;  veiy 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  veiy 

Over;  veiy         Under 

.lames    Gemmell,    Ladykirk. 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,Norliam-on-TweeA 

Over  ;  veiy 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over;  very            

.Tas.  Hamilton,    Manderstou 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Duns 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  : 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Average  ;          

John  Cairns,  The  Hirscl  Gar- 

good 

dens,  Coldstream 

CLACKMANNAN- 

Over ;  veiy 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average:           Under 

A.  Kirk,  Norwood  Gardens, 

good 

very  good 

Over ;  very            

Alloa 
A.  Blackwood,  Academy  Gar- 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

FIFESHIRE   

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good           

William  Henderson,  Balbir- 
nie  Gdns.,  Markinch,  Fife 

A'verage  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average              

Peter  McRobbie,  Tarvit  Gar- 

FORFARSHIRE  [ 

Under 

Average 

■  Average 

.\verage 

Average               

W.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castlo 
Gardens,  Brechin 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good           .   ... 

Thos.  Wilsou,  Glamis  Castle 

good 

good 

Gardens.  Glamis 

Under 

Under 

Under 

.\vcrage  ; 

Average 

Average  ; 

William  Alison,  The  Gardens, 

HADDINGTONSHIRE 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  ;  good 

good 
Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

good 
Over;  good            ..    .. 

Scavi<'W,  Moiiilicth. 
R.  P.  Brolhcrstou,    Tyning- 

good 

good 

liame  Gardens,  Prestonkirk 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

William    Galloway,    Gosford 

KINCARDINESHIRE .. 

Average 

Average 

Average  : 

Under 

good 

good 
Over 

good 
Average               ..   .. 

Gardens.  Longniddry. 
John    M.  Brown,    Blackball 

good 

Castle  Gardens,  Banchory, 
-Vbcrdccn 

Average 

Under. 

.\verage 

,\vcragc  ; 
good 

Not  grown 

Not'  grown 

Over 

Over  ;  good            

William  Knight.The  Gardens, 

Outside 

Fasque.  Laurencekirk 
James    Whytock,     Dalkeith 

MIDLOTHIAN  

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  had 

Average : 
good 

Under ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over;  good         Under 

good 

„    t'""*^,.    , 

Gardens,  Midlothian 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

Under :  good 

Over :  very 

Average :             

D.     Kidd,     Carbeiy     Towef 

PEEBLESSHIRE     

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  good 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  good            

Gardriis.  Musselburgh 
.VI.  Mclntyvc,  The  Glcu  Gar- 

good 

dens  Innerleithen 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average  ;             

good 

William  Young,  Stobo  Castle 

Gardens,  Stobo 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good           Over 

Win.     McDonald,    Cardromk 

PERTHSHIRE  

Average  : 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Avei-age  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average  : 

Average ; 
good 

.4.verage  ; 

Over  ;  very            

Gardens.  Innerleithen 
J.     Favcpiliarson,     Kinfauns 

very  good 

veiy  good 

good 

good 

Castle  Gardens.  Perth 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Average;             

good 

James  Ewiug,  Uastlc  Menzics, 

good 

good 

Abeifeldv 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very           

good 

George  Crouchcr,    The  Gar- 
dens, Ochtei-tyre,  Crieft' 

6,  Scotland,  W. 

ARGYLLSHIRE   

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very     Under  ;  had 

D.    S.    Melville,     Poltallocli 

good 
Under 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Lochgiliihead 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average 



Average ; 

Over;  very            

lleuiy   Scott,    Turloisk-by- 

AYRSHIRE 

Over;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

None ;  all 

destroyed  by 

sbot-bole 

fungus 



good 
Over ; good 

good 
Over ;good            

Aros,  Isle  of  Mull 
William  Priest,  Eglintou  Gar- 
dens, Kilwinning 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over :  very 

Over;  veiy       AveniL'C  ; 

D.  Buchanan,  Bargany  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good               good 

dens,  Dailly 

Over ; good 

Under 

Over 

Over ; good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

,\verage 

Over; good           

Thomas   Gordon,  Ewcnfield 

BUTESHIRE 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over;                 

Gardens,  .\yr 
M.    Heron.    Mount    Stewart 

DUMBARTONSHIRE  .. 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

veiy  good 
Over  ;  good         Under 

House  Gdns.,  Rothesay 
George      McKay,       BallocU 
Castle  Gardens 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average 

Over 

Average  ;              

D.      Stewart,       Kuockderry 

DUMFRIESSHIRE 

Average  ; 

Under:  good 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

good 

Average ;             

good 

Castle.  Cove 
John     Urquhart,'    Hoddam 
Castle  Gdns.,  Ecclefeclian 

Average  ; 

Under  ;  bad 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average;             

good 
Over ;  exti-a       Average 
good' 

R.    Wishart,    Burnfoot   Gar- 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ; very 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

dens,  Langholm 
John  Mackinnon,  Terregles 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

'  Average ; 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good           

Jas.    McDonald,     DiyfebolBJ 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Lockerlrie 
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CONDITION    OF   THE    FRUIT   CB.OVB-{contimud). 


COUNTY. 


6,  Scotland,  W. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT- 
SHIRE 

LANARKSHIRE  

NAIRNSHIRE  

RENFREWSHIRE  .. 
STIRLINGSHIRE  .. 
WIGTONSHIRE   

ENGLAND- 

2,  England,  N.E. 

DURHAM  


APPLES. 


PEARS. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 
YORKSHIRE 


3,  England,  E. 

■  AMKHUJGESHIRE  . 


ESSEX 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


NORFOLK 


SUFFOLK 


4,  Midland  Counties, 
BEDFOKDSiUKE    


Over;  good 

Over  :  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Average 

Over :  good 

Over :  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 


Average 
Over :  good 
Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  :  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over;  good 

Average 

Avcra,ge 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over :  veiy 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

.\verage  : 
very  good 
Over  ;  good 


Over  ;  good 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Average  : 
very  good 
Average  : 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 


PLUMS.     I  CHERRIES. 


Average  ; 

good 
Over :  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average 

Avei'age  ; 
very  good 
Average 


Average  ; 
good 
U  uder 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 


Average  ; 
good 
U  nder 

Under :  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under :  good 

Average 

,\verage : 
good 
Under 

Average ; 

good 
Under 

Aver.age 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


CHESHIRE, 


DERBYSHIRE 


HERTFORDSHIRE.. 


Over  ;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 
Over :  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 
veiy  good 
Over ; good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  : 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 


Over :  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  :  very 

good 

Over 

Over;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 


Under 

Average : 
very  good 
Average ; 

good 

Average  : 

"ood 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  :  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 

Average  : 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average  : 

good 
Average 

Over 

Average 


Average  ; 

good 

Under :  bad 

.\verage 

Under 

Under 

Under  ;    bad 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 


Average 

good 
Average 

good 
Under  ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Average 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  : 
good 
Under 

Average ; 

good 
Morello  : 

over 
Over  ;  very 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

bad 
Average 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 

bad 
Average  : 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Avei'age 


Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 


Average 


Average 


Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 


Average 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Under 

Average  : 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Under 


Under 


Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

bad 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 


APRICOTS. 


Under 


Under 


Over  :  very 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 
Average 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over :  veiy 

good 
Average  ; 

good' 

Over 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Under 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
.\verage  ; 
veiy  good 
Over  ;~"  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under  ;  veiy 

good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 


.\veragc  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 


Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over ; good 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 


Over  : 

very  good 
Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Over ;  good 
Over 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Over :  very 
good 
under 

Over :  veiy 

good 
Over ; good 

Over  ;  veiy 
good 


Over  :  veiy 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over ;  good 


Over :  veiy 
good 

Under  ;  goodi  Over  ;  vciy 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 
Under 
Under 

Average 

Under 
Under;  bad 
Over ;  good 

Under 
Over  ;  good 
Under  ;  good 

f 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 


Average 

Average 


Over ;  vciy 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Over  ;  good 


.\veragc  ; 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  : 

very  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Average  ; 
good 


Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ; good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 


Over  ; 

very  good 
Over : very 

good 
Over :  good 


Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over  ,  very 
good 
Over 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Over :  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  vciy 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ; very 

good 
Under ;  bad 

Over;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  voiy 

good 


Over  ;  good 


,\verage  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
veiy  good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over;  vciy 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  vciy 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over 

Over ;  very 
good 


NUTS. 


Under 


Average 


Average 

Under 

Over  :  good 

Under 

Under 


Under 


Over ;  good 


Average 
Average 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Under  ;    bad 


Over 


Average 
Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 


Neil  Maefadyen,  Glenlie 
Gardens,  New  Galloway 

Wni.  Thomson.  Cally  Gar- 
dens, Gateiiouse 

James  Miller.  Castleiuilk 
Gardens,  Rutherglen 

John  Anderson,  Iloline  Rose 
Gardens,  Croy,  (iollaufleld 

John  Methven,  Blythswood 
Gardens,  Renfrew 

Thomas  Lunt,  Ardgowan 
Gardens,  Inverkip 

Alexander  Crosbie,  Buchan- 
an Castle  Gardens,  Diynien 

John  Biyden,  Dunragit  Gar- 
dens, Dviuragit 

James  Day.  Galloway  House 
Gardens,  Garliestown 


Roht.  Draper,    Seaham  Hall 

Gdns.,  Seaham  Harbour 
Jame.'i      Noble.      Woodburn 

Gardens,  Darlington 
James  Waeliar,  Snii-lt  H(^use 

GaiHlcns,    Howden-le-Wear, 

K.S.O. 
George  H.  Aekroyd.  Howiek 

Gardens,  Lesbury 
Bailey  Wadds,  Birdsall  Gar- 
dens, York 
John     MeClelland,    Ribston 

Hall  Gardens.  Wetherhy 
John    Sneil,    The    Gardens, 

Farnloy  Hall.  Otlcy 
J.    S.    Upex.    Wigganthorpe 

Gardens.  York 
J.  Allsop,  Dalton  HallGdns., 

Daltiio  Holme,  Beverley 
Chas.  .Siiiipson.  Newby  Hall 

Gardens,  Ripou 
Heniy  J.  Clayton,  Grimston 

Gardens,  Tadcastcr 
S.  Kccpenee,  Thirkleby  Park 

Gardens,  Tliirsk 
G.  Batley,  Wentworth  Castle 

Gardens,  Barnsley 
A.E.Sutton,  Castle  Howard 

Gardens,  Welburu 


R.      -Alderman,      Baliraham 

Gardens,  Cambridge 
Heniy  Lister,  Eastou  Lodge 

Gardens,  Dunmow 
H.  W.  Ward,   Lime   House, 

Rayleigh 
W.  R.  Johnson,  Stanway  Hall 

Gardens,  Colchester 
H.  Vindeii.  Harlaxton  Manor 

Gardens,  Grantham 
F.  L.  Fleming,  Weelshy  Old 

Hall  Gardens,  Grantham 
Thomas  H.  Cook,  The  Royal 

Gardens,  Sandringham 
Ernest  C.  Parslow.  ShadwcU 

Court  Gardens,  Thetford 
John  Bannerman.  Branches 

Park  Gardens,  Newmarket 
A.   Melville,    Moulton    Pad- 
docks, Newmarket 
H.     Fisher,     Flixou    Road, 

Bungay 


Avei'age  ; 

bad 

Under 


Average 
Under 
Average  ' 


Cranfield  Court 
Woburn    Sands, 


H.  Nimmo, 

Gardens, 

R.S.O. 
H.  W.  Nutt,  East  End  Farm, 

Flitwiek 
W.  C.  Modral,  Old  Warden 

Park,  Biggleswade 
George  Mackinlav,  Gardens, 

Wrest  Park,  Ampthill 
James  Wood,   Hedsor  Park, 

Bourne  End 
John  Fleming.  Wexham  Park 

Gardens,  Slough 
Chas.   Page,   Dropmore  Gar- 

deiis.  Maidenhead 
Geo.     Thos.      Miles.      Lord 

Carringtou's  Estate  Office, 

High  \Vvi'i>iiihc 
W.    Hc'illey    Warren.    Aston 

Clinton  Gardeus,  Triug 
James  MacGrcgor.  Mcutmore 

Gardens,  Leightou  Buzzard 
H.  Walters.  Waddesdou  Gar- 
dens, Aylesbuiy,  Bucks 
W.  C.  Breese,  Morcton  Hall 

Gardens,  Congleton 
W.  Chester,  Chatsworth  Gar- 
dens, Chesterfield 
J.   C.  Tallack,  Shipley   Hall 

Gardens,  Derby 
T.    Keetley,    Darley    Abbey 

Gardens,  Derby 
J.    H.    Goodacre,    Elvaston 

Cafetle  Gardens,  Derby 
TliomasHedley,TheGardeDS. 

.Lane  House,  Kings  Waldep, 

Hitchen 
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CONDITION    OF   THE    FRUIT    CROV^—icontimied). 


COUNTY. 


4,  Midland  Counties. 

HERTFORDSniRE 


LEICESTERSHIRE    .. 


NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


OXFORDSHIRE 


SHROPSHIRE 


STAFFORDSHIRE  . 


WARWICKSHIRE 


5,  Southern  Counties. 
BERKSHIRE 


DORSETSHIRE . 


HAMPSHIRE. 


KENT.. 


APPLES. 


Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 
Over  ;  good 

Over 

Over :  good 

Average 
Over  :  good 

Over :  veiy 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 


Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  vei-y 

good 

Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ; good 

Over ; good 

Average  ; 

fair 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ; good 

Avei'age  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over: 
very  good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 
good 


Average 
Over 

Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average 
over ;  good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Under;  good 

Average  : 
good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ; good 

Over  ; good 

Over 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


PEARS. 


Under  ;  good 


Average 

Under  ; 
good 

Under 


Under;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average^*; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 
Over ; good 


Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Over 

Over  ;  good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Under 

Over ; good 

Under : good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average : 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Under 

Average  : 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 


Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 


PLUMS. 


Under ;  good 


Average  ; 

good 

Under ; 

good 

Under 


Over;  very 
good 
Under 

Under ;  good 


Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Over ; good 


Under ; good 
Under ;  good 

Over 

Under 

Average 
Under 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ; good 

Under  ;  bad 


Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Under ; 

very  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average  : 

very  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average 

good 

Under;  good 


PEACHES 

CHERRIES.     AND  NEC- 

I  TABINES. 


Average  ; 
very  good 


Over ;  vei*y 
good 


Under         Over  ;  good 


Average 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Morellos 

average ; 

good 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 

bad 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Over ; good 

Morellos 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 
good 


Under 

Under 
Under  ;   bad 

Under 
Over  ;  good 
Under  ;  good 

Average 


Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 

Under ;  bad 


Over 


Average : 
good 


Average  ; 
good 

Under 


Under ;  good 

Under 
Under :  good 


Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average 


APRICOTS. 


Average  ; 
good 

Under 


Under ;  good 

Under 
Under ;  good 


Over :  very 
good 


t 


Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over :  vei-y 

good 

Average 

Average 


Average 
over  :  good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average 


Over  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 


Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Avei":^e 

Average  ;bad 

Under 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ; good 


Over 

Average  ; 
very  good 


Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  : 
under 
Under 


Under 

Under 
Under  ;  good 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Under ;  bad 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average  : 

very  good 

Under 


Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 
UnderJ 

Under 

Average 

Under  ;  poor 


SMALL 

FRUITS. 


Over ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 


Over :  very 

good 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Over ; good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Over ;  good 


Over  ;  good 

Gooseberries 
over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over 

Under ;  good 

Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ; good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average;  bad 

Average  ; 

dried  up 

Over  ;  good 

Average  : 
good 


Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 


Over 

Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over ; 
very  good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over  ;  good 


Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Over ;  veiy 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over;  veiy 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ; good 

Average  ; 

good 

.\verage :  bad 

Average  ; 

dried  up 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  : 

good 
Over ; good 


Over 
Over  ;  good 
Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  :  very 

good 

Over ; 

veiy  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 


NUTS. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Over 

Walnuts 

ovei-  ;  veiy 

good 

Walnuts 

over 

Hazel  Nuts 

under 

Over 


Walnuts 
under ;  good 

Under 


Average 

Over 
Under  :  good 


Average  ; 

goon 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Under ;  bad 


Average 
Under 


Uudm- 

Walnuts : 
Over  ;  good 
Filberts  and 

Cobs  : 
Under ;  bad 
Over  ;  good 


C.  R.  Fielder,  The  Gardens, 
North  Myinins  Park,  Hat- 
field 

C.  E.  Martin.  The  Hoo  Gar- 
dens, near  Welwyn 

Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridgcworth 

G.  Norman,  The  Gardens, 
Hatfield  House,  Hatfield 


Edwin  Beckett,  Aldcnham' 
House  Gardens.  Elstree 

Geo.  Milforil.  Egeitou  Lodga 
Gardens,  Mcltdu  Mowbray 

Daniel  Roberts,  The  Gardens, 
Prestwold,  Loughborough 

W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,  Grantham 

W.  Wadsworth,  BarklyLanc, 
Queensborough 

Robert  Johnston,  Wakefield 
Lodge  Gardens,  Stony 
Stratford 

H.  Turner,  Fineshade  Abbey 
Gardens,  Stamford 

J.  Sheunan,  The  Gardens, 
Holdeuby  House,  North- 
ampton 

Amos  Parr,  Holme  Pierre- 
pont  Hall,  Nottingham 

J.  Roberts,  Welbeck Gardens, 
Worksop 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chil- 
well  Nurseries,  Lowdham 

A.  W.  Culloch,  Estate  Office, 
Newstcad  Abbey,  Notting- 
ham 

P.  O.  Knowlcs,  Friar  Park 
Gdns..  Henley-on-Thames 

John  A.  Hall,  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens,  Henley  -  on  - 
Tliames 

A.  J.  Long,  Wyfold  Court, 
Gardens,  Reading 

A.  S.  Kcn.p,  Broadway 
Shifnal 

James  Louden.  The  Quinta 
Gardens,  Chirk,  Ruabon 

T.  Bauuennan,  Blithtield 
Gardens,  Rugcley 

G.  H.  Green,  Enville  Gar- 
dens, Stourbridge 

C.  A.  Bayford.  Shugborongh 
Gardens,  Stafford 

G.  Woodgate.  Rollestou  Hall 
Gardeus,  Burton-on-Trent 

Edwin  Gilmau,  Ingestre  Gar- 
dens, StalTord 

John  Wallis,  Woore,  New- 
castle 

W.  Bennett,  Rangemore  Gtar- 
dcns,  Burton-on-Trent 

J.  Rodger,  The  Gardens, 
Charlecote   Park,  Warwick 

H.  T.  Martin,  Stoneleigh 
Abbey  Gardens,  Kenil'- 
wortli 


Average  ; 
good 


Average 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 


Average 

Average  ; 
good 


W.  Miller,  Bcrkswcll,  Coven- 
try 

Tlios.  Masters,  Shuckburgh 
Gardens,  Daventiy 

A.  D.  Christie,  Marriage  Hi>l 
Farm,  Bidford 

.    How,ard,    Bcuham    Park 

Gardens.  Newbury 
William  Fyfe,  Lockingc  Gar- 
dens, Wantage 
James    Coombes,  Englcficld 

Gardens,  near  Reading 
Wm.   Pope,    Highclere    Gar- 
dens, Newbury 
Thos.  Denny,    Down    House 

Gardens,  Blaiidford 
Ben  Campbell,  The  Gardens. 

Kingston  House, Doicliester 
T.   Turton,    Castle   Gardens, 
'    Sherborne 
H.    Kempshall,    Ahbotsbury 

Gardens,  Dorchester 
Arthur  Lee.  Palace  HouseGar- 
I    dens,    Beaulicu,    Brockcn- 

hurst 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Swaumorc 

Park,  Bishop's  Waltham 
A.    G.    Nichols,    Strathfield- 

sayeGdus., Mortimer,  R.S.O. 
James      Wasley,      Shcrfleld 

Manor  Gdns.,  Basingstoke 
J.  Bowermau,  Hackwood 
j  P.ark  Gardens,  Basingstoke 
Noah    KncUer,    Malshanger 

Park,  Bas  ngstokc 
Thos.     Leitli,      Beaurepaire 
I     Park  Gardeus,  Basingstoke 
F.  B.,  Aylesford,  Kent 
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CONDITION   OP  THE   FRUIT   CROV&-{ccmtinued). 


COUNTY. 


5,  Southern  Counties, 

KENT 


MIDDLESEX  . 


SURREY 


I 


SUSSEX 


WILTSHIRE 


7,  England,  N.W. 

LANCASHIRE  


WESTMORELAND.. 


8,  England,  S.W. 
CORNWALL  


DEVON . 


APPLES. 


Under 

Over :  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Under ; good 

Under 

Over :  very 

good 
Over ; good 

Under ; good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Avei'age 

Average  ; 

good 
Avci'age  ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average : 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Over 


Over ; good 

Average  ; 

good 
Over : good 

Over :  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 
Over ;  good 

Over 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ; good 


PEARS. 


Under 

Average  : 
good 
Under 


PLUMS. 


Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Average 


Average  ; 
good         I 
Under:    bad]    Average: 
good 
;     Average 


Average 
Under 


Over 


Over ;  very 

good         1 
Under  ;  fair  Under  ;  good 


CHERRIES. 


Under 
Under:  bad 


Over ;  good 

Average 

Average : 

good 
Average 

Under 

Average  : 

good 

Over  :  very 

good 


Average  : 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over 

Over  :  very 
good 


Average 

Under  ;  good 

Average  : 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average  : 

good 

Over ;  veiy 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Vastly  over  [ 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Under 


Average : 

very  good 

Under ; good 


Over  :  veiy 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Over ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under  ;   bad 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 


Under ;  bad 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Under 

Average  : 
veiy  good 


.\verage 
Under  ;  bad 
Under  :  bad 

Average 
Under 

Under 
Under  :  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Under 

Under;  good 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Avenge ; 
good 

Under 

Under ;  veiy 

scarce 
Over ; good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  :  good 


Under;  good 


Under 

Under  :  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average : 

good 

Average : 

very  good 

Over ;  veiy 

good 


Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
very good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 


Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under 
Under ;  good 
Under  ;  good 
Under ;  bad 
Under ;  bad 


Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

Jood 
er ;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average 

Good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  good 

Over  :  veiy 
good 


Average 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under:  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


Over 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Over 

Average 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Under 

Average  : 

good 
Over : good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  gpod 


Average ; 
good 
Under 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Under  ;  bad  1  Over  ;  veiy 
good 


APRICOTS. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 


Average  ; 
good 


Under  ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Under 


Under 


Average 


Under 

Average  ; 
good 


Under 


Under  ;  bad 


f  = 


Avera] 
gooO 

Under ;  bad 

Average  : 

veiy  good 

Under 


Under  ;   bad 


Under 


Under 
Under ;  bad 


Under 


Over 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Over :  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  bad 

Over 

Average 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

good 
Over ; good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over;  veiy 

good 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Over  :  good 


Over 

Over :  vciy 
good 
Over 

Over :  veiy 
good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ; good 

Over:  very 

good 
Average  : 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ; good 

Over  :  veiy 

good 

Average  ; 

good 


Over:  good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 
Over 

Over :  good 

Over  ;  veiy 

good 

Average ; 

good 


Average  : 

veiy  good 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Over  :  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  :  veiy 
good 


Over 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  : 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over ;  vciy 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Over ;  veiy 
good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Vastly  over 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 


Over 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  veiy 
good 

Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over ; good 

Over ; good 

Over ; good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over ; very 

good 
Over ; good 


Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average : 

good 

Over 

Over  :  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 


Over ;   veiy 

good 
Over ,  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  : 
very  good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over :  very 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 


NUTS. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Average      George  Woodward,    Barham 
Court  Gardens,  Maidstone 
Average      George  Buuyard.  Maidstone 

Under        Wm.     Lewis,     East    Sutton 

Park  Gardens,  Maidstone 
Under       Geo.  Fennell,  Bowden,  Ton- 
bridge 

Average  ;      B.    Cliampion,     Mereworth, 
good  Maidstone 

Under       George  Lockyer,  Mereworth, 
Maidstone 
Over ;  veiy    George    Hutt,    LuUingstone 
good  Castle,  Eynsford 

W.  E.  Humphreys,  Blendon 

j     Hall.  Bexley 
Under        Geo.    Wythes,    Syon    House 

Gardens,  Brentford,  W. 
Average      H.  Markhani.  Wrotham  Park 
Gardens,  Baruet 

James  Hudson,  Guunersbuiy 

;     House  Gardens,  Acton,  W. 
Average     !W.    Watson,     The    Gardens, 

Harelield  Place,  Uxbridge 
Average      IW.    Bates,    Cross  Deep  Gar- 
dens, Twickenham 
Wall  Nuts    iRobert  H.  Cionk,  Cranford 
over         !     House  Gardens,  Cranford, 
Hounslow 
Under        William        Bain.        Burford 
I    Gardens,  Dorking 
Average  ;     S.  T.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gardens. 

good  Wisley.  Ripley 

Over  ;  good  W.  P.  Bound,  Tlie  Gardens, 
Gutton  Park,  Rcigate. 
J.  F.  McLef)d,  Dover  House 
Ganleus.  Kdclianipton 
Under        C.  W.  Kui.uhs,  l>,;ii.'shot  Park 
Galil.-lis,  Bagshdt 
Over;  good  G.J.  Hunt,  Gardens,  Ashtead 
Park.  Epsom 
W.     Wilks,      Rev.,     Shirley 
Vicarage,  Croydon 
Over         W.    lioness,    Cobham    Park 

Gardens,  Cobliam 
Under        C.     J.     Salter,     Woodhatch 
Lodge  Gardens,  Rcigate 

Alexander    Dean,    C2,    Rict- 

mond  Road,   Kiugston-on- 
Tlianics 
Over         Geo.     Kent,    Norbuiy   Park 
I    Gardens,  Dorking 
Average  ;     Geo.  Halsey,  Riddings  Court 

good        '    Gardens,  Caterham 
Average  ;    -W.    C.  Leach,  Albury    Park 

good         I    Gardens,  Guildford 
Average      W.    W.    A.     Wilson,    Eridge 
Castle  Gardens,  Tunbridge 
Wells 
Average      Alex.     Reid,     Possingworth 

Gardens,  Cross-iu-Hand 
Under        E.  Burbuiy,  Castle  Gardens, 

Arundel 
Under        W.  H.  Smith,  West  Dean  Park 

i    Gardens,  Chicliestcr 
Average      W.     Brunsdou,    Brambletye 
Gardens,  East  Grinstead 
Under ;  good  A.    B.    Wadds,    gi-.    to    Sir 
Weetman    Pearson,    Bart., 
M.P..  Paddockluirst,  Worth 
Average ;     Geo.    Grigg,    The    Gardens, 
good  Asliburulianl  Place.  Battle 

Average  :     Clias.  Jones,  Ote  Hall   Gar- 
good  dens.  Burgess  Hill 
Average  ;     C.   Allen,  Wortli  Park    Gar- 
good  dens,  Crawley 
Average      T.     Challis,     The    Gardens, 
Wilton  House,  nr.  Salisbury 

George  Brown,  Bowood  Gar- 

j    dens,  Calne 

I 

Wm.    P.    Roberts,    Cuerden 

Hall  Gardens,  Preston 

Gardener,  Gawthorpe    Hall, 

Buruley 

E.    F.    Hazelton,     Kuowsley 

Gardens,  Present 

IWin.    Ashton,  Wrightington 

1     Hall  Gardens,  Wigan 

F.    Clarke,    Lowther    Castle 

Gardens,  Peuritli 

>W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Gar- 
dens, Kirkby  Lonsdale 

iW.  Gibson,  TlieGdns..Levens 

Hall.  Milnthorpe.  West- 
moreland 

W.H.Bennett.  McnahillyGar- 

deus,  ParStation.  Ccpruwall 

ArcliihaUl   Mitchell,    Teliidy 

Park  (iardeus,  Camborne 
, Alfred  Head,  Port  Eliot  Gar- 
dens. St.  Germans 
Under       A.    C.    Bartlett,    Pencarrow 
Gardens  Washaway,  R.S.O. 
Average  ;    lAndrew  Hope,  38,    Prospect 
good        '     Park,  Exeter 

Geo.  Baker,  Membland  Gar- 

(    dens,  near  Plymoutli 
Under      I  James    Maync,    Bicton  Gar- 
I    dens.  East  Budleigli 
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CONDITION    OF   THE    FRUIT   CB.OVS— {continued). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. I 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

8,  England,  S.W. 

DEVON 

Average  : 
good 

Average 

Under 

TTndpr 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over 

George   Foster,   Glendaragh 
Gardens,  Teigumouth 

1 

Under  ;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

.\verage  ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Over :  very 

Under  ;  bad  j 

C.    W.  Bloyc.   The  Gardens, 

good 

very  good 

good 

Pinhav,  Lyme  Regis 

Uuder 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over :  good 

Under       ; 

T.  H.  Slade,  Poltimore  Gar- 
dens, Exeter 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.. 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

G.    W.    Marsh,    St.   George's 

good        1 

Nursery,  Cheltenham 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Under 

William  Keeu,  The  Gardens, 

good 

Bowden  Hall,   uear   Glou- 
eester 

Over  ;  very 

Under :  good 

Under ; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

John     Banting,      Tortworth 

good 

1 

Gardens.  Falfield 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Average 

Average ; 

Under 

Over  ;  very 

Over:  very 

Average      i 

H .  Berry.  I  Hull  uaui  Court  Gar- 

good 
Under 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  lilnui-i'ster 

iUEREFORDSHIRE    ... 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Geo.    Milne,     Titley    Court, 

Titlcy,  R.S.O. 

Avei'age ; 

Under :  good 

Under :  good 

Average ; 

Uuder ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ; good 

Over ;   bad 

Over ; good 

John       Watkius.       Pomona 

very  good 

good 

Farm,  Withiugton 

Over  :  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  ;  bad 

Uuder 

Uuder 

Average  : 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Thos.      Spencer,      Goodrich 

very  good 

Court  Gardens,  Ross 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  ... 

Average  : 
good 

Uuder 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Uuder 

Average  : 
good 

Over  :  very 

Average 

John     Lockyer,     Poutypool 

good 

Park  Gardens 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Over  :  very 

Over  ;  very 

Under 

W,     F.     Wood,    Llanfrechfa 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon 

Over ;  good 

Average : 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Thos.  Cooraber.  The  Hendre 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Monmouth 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Under 

Henry   Townseud,    Maiudift' 
Court  Gdus.,  Alicrgavcuuy, 

Over ;  verj' 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Over;  veiy 

Uuder 

J.Bashau,FairOakNur.series 

good 

good 

good 

Bassalep,  uear  Newport 

SOMERSETSHIRE 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Uuder 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

William  Hallott,  Cossington, 
Bridgwater 

Average  ; 

Under  ;  good 

Average': 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  : 

Over ;  bad 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

John    Crook,    Forde    Abbey 

good 
Over : 

very  good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Chard 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Uuder 

Average 

Over ; 

Over 

Samuel     Kidley,    Nynehead 

very  good 

very  good 

Court,  Wellington 

WORCESTERSHIRE ... 

Over :  very 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ;  . 

Under;  good 

Under 

Over;  veiy 

Over ;  very 

Average 

A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gar- 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens.  Stourport 

Over  ;  veiy 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Over  ;  vciy 

Over :  very 

Average  ; 

\V.  Crump,  Madresfield.Court 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Malveru 

Average  ; 

Average  : 

Under  ;  good 

Under  ;   bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over  :  good 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ; 

F.  Jordan,  Impucy  Gardens, 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Droitwich 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  :  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

A.  A.  Pettigrew.  HewcU  Gar- 

dens, Redditch 

^WALES- 

ANGLESE.i 

Over ; 

Over  ; 

Average 

Uuder 

Over  ; 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Thos    Marsh     Peurhos    G.ir- 

very  good 

vei-y  good 

very  good 

dens,  Holyhead 

BRECONSHIRE   

Average  : 
vei-y  good 

Uuder  ;  good 

Uuder  ;  good 

Tinder  ■  bad 

Average : 
very  good 

Under :  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

\Ihei*t  Rnll'inl   (ilMniisk  Pirk 

^J  U^.K'L      ,     LflUVA 

Gardens.  Ci-ickhovvell 

CARDIGANSHIRE  

Ovei- ;  very 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ; good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

George    Wrii::ht.     Brouwvdd 

good 

good 

good 

Guldens.  Maesllyn.  R.S^O. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  : 
good 

Average  : 
good 

Average  : 

Over  :  very 

Average 

William  Parker.  Neuaddfawr, 

very  good 

good 

Llandovery 

CARNARVONSHIRE... 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

H.     Weaver.     Vayniol     Park 

Gardens,  Bangor 

Over ; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over  :  very 
good 

Average 

T.     Evans,    Gwydyr     Castle 
Gardens,  Llanrwst. 

Over 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Morellos 

Over  ; 

Average 

W.    Speed,    Penrhyu    Castle 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Bangor 

DENBIGHSHIRE    

Average 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Under:  bad 

Average ; 

good 

Over :  very 

Over ; good 

Average 

Walter    Weir,    Khosucssney 

good 

Gardens,  Wrexham 

FLINTSHIRE    

Average ■ 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Good 

Uuder 

John     For.^yth,      Hawarden 
Castle  Gardens.  Chester 

good 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  : 
good 

Over  ;  very 

Over  ;  very 



Jas.    Lind.    Gardener,    Dun- 

good 

good 

good 

raven  Castle 

<3LAM0RGANSniRE 

Average  : 

Average  ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Avei-age  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Uuder  ;  bad 

Over  :  veiy 

Over  :  very 

Average  ; 

Henry    R.     Farmer,    Castle 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Cardiff 

Over :  very 

Average  : 

Uuder ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over  :  veiy 

Average  : 
good 

Over  ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Over 

Richard      Milues,      Margam 
Park  Gardens,  Poi-t  Talbot 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

ilERIONETHSHIRE... 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  : 
good 

Uuder  ;   biid 

Under  ;  good 

Over;  very 

Over :  very 

J.  S.  Higgins,  Rhug  Gardens, 

good 

good 

good 

Corweu 

IPEMBKOKESHIRE  ... 

Over 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Uuder 

W.  B.  Fisher,  Stackpole  Gar- 
dens, Pembroke 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Over 

Average 

Geo.    Griffin.    Slcbecli    Park 
Gardens,  Haverfordwest 

HRELAND- 

9,  Ireland,  N. 

ARMAGH     

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

William     R.     Spenser,    The 
Mauor  Gardens,  Loughgall 

, 

C\LWAY 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Uuder;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ; 

Thomas  Dunne,  The  Gardens, 
Lough  Cutra  Castle,  Gort 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

And.   Porter,    The   Gardens, 

good 

good 

Woodlawu 

LONGFORD    

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

John  Rafferty,  Castle  Forbes, 

Newtown  Forbes 

MAYO 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Uuder ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  :  very 
good 

Over :  very 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Patrick   Connolly.  The  Gar- 
dens, Cranmore.  Balliurobo 

SLIGO' 

Over  :  good 

Uuder 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  veiy 
good 

Over  ;  veiy 
good 

Josc]ih    Suugster,    The   Gar- 
deus.  Lissailell,  Sligo 

TYRONE  

Over  ;  good 

Under  :  very 
good 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over  :  very 
good 

Fred  W.  Walker,  The  Gdns., 
Siou  House,  Sion  Mills 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over :  very 
good 

Uuder 

Jauies  Small.  Caledou  Castle 
Gardens,  Caledon 

10,  Ireland,  S. 

CL.iRE 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

Over ;  veiy 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average 

William  Clarke,  Castle  Crine 
Gardens.  Sixmilehridge 

CORK 

Average  : 
very  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over :  very 
good 

Average  : 
very  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over ;  veiy 
good 

C.  Price,  The  Gardens,  Mit- 

ehelstowu  Castle,  Mitchcls- 

towu 
Fn^dk.      Bedford,      Straffan 

House    Gardens,    Straffau 

Station 
H.  Carlton,  Kilkenny  Castle 

KILDARE    

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over :  good 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

KILKENNY    

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Under 

Over  ;  very 

Over  ;  good 

Average : 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens 

Over:  very 

Average  on 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Over  :  very 

Over ;  very 

Average 

J.  G.  Weston.    Bessborough 

good 

■walls:  good 

bad 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Piltowu 

UMERICK 

Over ;  good 

Uuder*   frood  TInilov*    cmnH     TTtiflm*  ■  h:irl 

Under  ■  bad 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

W.  A.  Bowles.  Adare  Manor 
Gardens,  Limerick 

\J  ..V.l'A    ,    g\.'U\A 

' 

\J  H.\A\/X.     f     t-fCfVA 
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CONDITION    OF   THE    FRUIT    CROPS-(co«<™u<:d). 

COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 

AND  NEC-     APRICOTS. 

TAKINES. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  A\D  ADDRESS. 

9.  Ireland,  N. 

ROSCOMMON    

WATERFORD    

CHANNEL 

ISLANDS- 
GUERNSEY    

.(ERSEY    

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Over  ;  good 

Over :  veiy 
good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ; good 

Average 

Under 

Average : 
very  good 

Over ;  vei-y 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Under :  good 
Under ;  good 

Under 
Under;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Average 
Over ;  good 

Under 

Under;  good 

Average 

Average 

Under 
Under ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over :  very 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Over:  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 

Over 

Over  :  good 

Over:  very 
good 

Over  :  very 

good 
Over ;  veiy 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Terence  Rogers,  Frenchpark 
House  Gardens,  Freucli- 
park 

Thomas  Dunn,  Strancally 
Castle  Gardens,  Tallow 

C.  Smith  &  Son,  Caledonia 
Nurseiy,  Guei-nsey 

H.  Becker,  Cirsnrean  Nur- 
series. St.  Saviours,  Jersey- 

JamesMurphy.Ci-oukbourue 
Gardens,  Douglas 

James  luglis,  Tlic  Nunnery, 
Gardens,  Douglas 

A   TJ  XT    A   fl 

ioUition   of  carbonate  of  copper,  and 

T  TJT7'        n 

1  T  A  M 

Bactebiosis. 

amoniacal 

In  reviewing  The  American  Carnation,  and  How 
to  Grow  It  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  11, 
lildii,  p.  IG),  I  was  particularly  struck  with  tlie 
difference  between  the  type  of  Carnation  favoured 
in  America  and  the  best  of  our  English  varieties. 
The  author  has  ^-eat  faitli  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  American  Carnation.  He  says,  "  Its  culture 
is  rapidly  extending  to  Europe.  Large  establish- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  London  are  now  forcing 
it  in  quantity  during  the  winter  months,  the 
flowers  being  sold  at  the  Covent  Garden  Mower 
iVIarket  in  London.  Belgian  and  German  florists 
are  also  lindertakiug  its  culture  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  many  of  the  sons  of  German  florists  now 
visit  the  United  States  to  serve  apprenticeships  in 
the  leading  Carnation  establishments,  returning 
in  a  year  or  two  to  their  native  land  to  engage  in 
the  winter  culture  of  the  American  Carnation. 
Thus  the  utility  of  the  American  race  for  winter 
forcing  is  being  universally  recognised,  and  within 
the  next  generation  we  may  expect  to  see  it  in 
cultivation  throughout  the  horticultural  world, 
wherever  climatic  conditions  permit."  This  is 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  and  probably 
they  think  that  no  Carnations  are  worth  consider- 
ing in  comparison  with  their  own.  Evidently  form 
of  flower,  substance,  and  arrangement  of  petals 
are  not  thought  of  any  consequence.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  a  number  of  the  newest  and 
best  varieties  are  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Three  different  photographs  are  given  of  a 
variety  producing  flowers  of  the  largest  size,  but 
with  the  petals  very  irregular  and  deeply  toothed  ; 
and  this  is  the  characteristic  of  most  of  them. 
The  author  says,  "  The  shell  petal  so  mucli 
valued  by  the  English  grower  seems  to  be  but 
little  liied  by  the  American  public,  for  the 
reason  that  in  our  climate  during  bright,  sunny 
weather,  the  moisttire  evaporates  from  the  edges 
of  the  petals,  drying  them  up,  and  drawing  them 
together  toward  the  centre  in  a  cup  -  shaped 
manner,  thus  producing  a  sleepy  appearance  in 
the  flower,  which  is  fatal  to  its  sale."  The  above 
remarks  may  apply  to  hot,  summer  weather ; 
but  surely  in  winter  the  sun  cannot  be  so 
powerful ;  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  even  in 
February  and  March  the  flowers  take  on  their 
sleepy  "  character,"  and  that  in  April  and  May 
they  are  comparatively  valueless.  There  must  be 
greater  difference  in  climate  between  England 
and  America  than  most  people  are  aware  of, 
unless  this  author  is  mistaken.  I  grow  thousands 
of  Carnations,  including,  as  is  well  known,  all  the 
best  border  and  show  varieties,  form,  substance, 
and  "  shell  "  petal  being  specially  desiderated  ; 
the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  without 
shading  of  any  kind  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  even  in  the  hottest  seasons  I 
have  never  noticed  any  "  sleepiness  "  in  them.  The 
American  cultivators  have  the  flowers  they  can 
grow,  and  they  tell  us  that  "  as  far  as  artistic 
taste  is  concerned,  there  is  as  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  ragged  yet  artistic,  graceful  ap- 
pearance of  the  iieavily-fringed  Carnation  as 
there  is  in  favour  of  the  perfectly  formal  flower 
of  the  English  grower."  There  the  matter  may 
rest,  and  be  left  to  individual  tastes.  More  im- 
portant are  the  diseases  and  pests  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  England  and  America,  and  we  may 
learn  something  from  American  cultivators. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  bacterial  disease  (Bac- 
teriosis)  was  imported  from  America  with  the 
Carnations  into  English  collections  ;  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  disease,  and  editors  of  some  garden- 
ing papers  tell  their  correspondents  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  drastic  manner.  By  holding  a  Carnation- 
leaf  to  the  light  the  disease  can  be  readily 
recognised  in  the  form  of  small  dots,  which 
develop  rapidly ;  the  leaf  becomes  greenish- 
yellow,  and  ultimately  dies  off.  The  more  recent 
observations  made  of  this  disease  in  America 
have  led  cultivators  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  various  insects,  "  such  as 
red-spider,  thrips,  and  more  particularly  aphis." 
As  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
disease,  it  would  be  well  if  this  matter  could  be 
set  at  rest.  Amongst  the  thousands  of  Carnation- 
growers  in  this  country,  very  few  of  them  have 
any  scientific  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  see 
their  choice  plants  dying  before  their  eyes,  and 
are  quite  unable  to  do  anything  for  them.  For 
instance,  this  bacterial  disease  is  either  caused  by 
insects,  as  suggested  above,  or  in  some  other  way. 
If  by  insects,  it  is  easy  enough  to  keep  the  plants, 
when  grown  under  glass,  quite  free  from  thrips 
and  green-fly  by  fumigating.  Red-spider  is  more 
tenacious  of  life,  but  it  can  be  kept  off  by  syring- 
ing. I  can  quite  believe  that  the  small  dots  on 
the  Carnation-leaves  are  caused  by  red-spider, 
and  ihe  effects  of  this  pest's  persistent  attacks  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Bacteriosis  ;  the  lower  leaves 
die  oft  first,  followed  by  the  higher  ones  in  suc- 
cession. The  author  states  that  "  the  various 
fungi  infesting  Carnations  will  not  prevail  to 
any  extent  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  clean, 
healthy,  growing  condition."  This  is  a  grave 
error.  If  the  fungoid  disease  is  caused  by  insects 
in  the  first  place,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it. 
But  the  most  troublesome  disease  Carnation 
growers  have  to  deal  with  is  "  rust." 

Carnation  "  Rust." 

This  is  purely  a  fungoid  disease,  and  attacks 
plants  more  freely  when  they  are  in  vigorous 
growth,  especially  such  as  have  been  stimulated 
by  artificial  manures ;  and  the  broad,  succulent 
foliage  of  Malmaisons  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
than  the  more  slender  stiff  foliage  of  the  border 
Carnations.  The  disease  develops  between  the 
membranes  of  the  leaves,  and  as  growth  progresses 
a  boil  or  blister  is  formed,  which  speedily  forces 
itself  through  the  thin  membrane,  and  the  spores 
are  scattered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best 
way  to  eradicate  this  disease  is  by  cutting  off  the 
diseased  parts  before  the  fungus  bursts  out  into 
active  life.  The  plants  should  be  looked  over 
once  a  week,  and  in  a  small  collection  a  few 
minutes  will  suflice. 

Carnation  "  Spot," 

under  the  name  of  Septoria  Dianthi,  seems 
also  to  be  prevalent  in  America  ;  the  climatal 
conditions  most  conducive  to  its  development  are 
"  when  a  hot  dry  season  is  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuous spell  of  wet,  cold  weather,  and  then  again 
by  periods  of  intense  beat."  It  is  very  trouble- 
some in  this  country,  and  is  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  cultivators  of  Carnations,  who  are 
greatly  alarmed  when  they  see  their  plants  badly 
attacked    by    this    disease.      Bordeaux-mixture, 


other  mixtures  are  recommended  for  this  as  well 
as  for  rust  and  other  fungoid  diseases.  I  ques- 
tion much  if  the  remedies  are  not  worse  than  the- 
disease.  In  the  case  of  "  spot,"  it  is  little  use 
trying  to  remove  it  or  arrest  its  progress  by 
applications  of  these  or  any  other  solutions. ' 
The  worst  of  the  leaves  may  be  cut  off  and, 
burned,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is  infectious, 
as  I  have  seen  a  particular  variety  very  badly 
injured  by  "  spot,"  whereas  another  variety  in 
juxtaposition  with  it  had  not  a  leaf  injured. 
Plants  badly  attacked,  if  removed  to  a  position, 
near  the  roof  of  a  dry,  airy  greenhouse,  will 
recover,  and  grow  out  of  the  disease  as  the  days'- 
lengthen  in  the  early  spring  months. 

"  Faiky-bing   Spot." 

A  more  deadly  disease  than  "  Spot "  is  described 
in  The  American  Carnation  as  "Fairy-ring  Spot" 
(Heterosporium  echinulatum).  It  is  stated  to> 
have  been  imported  from  Europe  in  1892  or  1893,. 
and  that  it  had  been  known  in  England  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  "  The  spores  are  brown 
in  colour,  and  when  produced  in  great  numbers.' 
with  the  threads,  darken  the  spots.  At  this- 
stage  the  spots  possess  different  shades  of 
colour,  according  to  the  number  of  spores  pro- 
duced. The  growth  of  the  fungus  from  the- 
centre  of  the  spot  is  centrifugal,  and  the  darker 
colour  is  apt  to  be  arranged  in  concentric  lines  or 
rings,  representing  a  miniature  fairy-ring." 

"  Stem  Rot." 
Another  disease,  "  Stem  Rot  "  (Rhizoctonia),  is- 
described  at  length  ;  it  is  stated  to  be  caused  by 
a  fungus,  and  so  fatal  is  it  in  its  effects  that 
"  during  some  unfavourable  seasons  it  has. 
destroyed  almost  the  entire  stock  of  some 
growers."  It  is  said  to  attack  the  plants  in  the 
fields,  causing  great  losses  ;  but  is  even  more  de- 
structive when  the  plants  are  brought  into  the 
houses  in  August  and  September.  As  much  as. 
00  per  cent,  of  some  stocks  are  destroyed  by  it — 
an  alarming  percentage  truly.  They  hav& 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mycelium, 
of  the  fungus  travels  through  the  soil  from  one- 
plant  to  another,  and  that  it  seems  to  remain 
in  the  soil  as  resting  spores  ready  to  fasten  on  the- 
plants  as  soon  as  the  roots  come  in  contact  with, 
the  soil.  Here  would  probably  be  the  value  of 
sterilised  soil  for  striking  cuttings,  and  growing 
on  the  plants  in  their  early  stages.  Lime  in  the- 
soil  has  been  tried,  but  has  not  proved  a  prevent- 
ative. My  own  experience  with  stem-rot  in  Eng- 
land has  been  confined  to  few  cases,  and  in  every 
one  of  them  the  cause  has  been  easily  traced  to  layers- 
or  growths,  taken  from  one  or  more,  that  was  form- 
ing to  throw  up  a  flower  stem.  In  some  cases, 
such  plants  will  grow  av/ay  and  do  well,  but  fre- 
quently they  will  die  of  rot  owing  to  the  pithy 
nature  of  the  stem  ;  there  is  no  fungoid  disease,, 
in  the  first  place,  but,  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
species  of  fungi  ever  ready  to  fasten  on  decayed 
or  decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  they  will  not 
spread  to  healthy  plants.  I  fancy  the  author  is 
altogether  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  a  disease 
as  this  has  been  common  or  even  existing  iQ 
England  during  the  last  twenty  -  five  years, 
causing  such  wholesale  destruction,  and  spread- 
ing so  rapidly  and  fatally  as  he  describes.  Jas. 
Douglas. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Loiters    for    Publication,   as   well  as   specimeTis  and  plants 

for    naming,    should    be    addressed    to    the    EDITOR. 

41,    Wellington    Street.    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  bide  only  of 
THE  PAPEE,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  sig?iature  will  not  be 
pj  ioted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

epeclal  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  UlustratioTis^  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re'- 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations. — T^te  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photograpTis  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  fiowers,  trees,  t^c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newsj}apers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  for  AUGUST. 


TUESDAY,  Aug. 

THURSDAY,  Aug. 

SATURDAY,  AUG. 

TUESDAY,  AUG. 

WEDNESDAY.AUG. 

THURSDAY,  Aug. 

SATURDAY,  AUG. 

TUESDAY,  AUG. 


CSco 


cottisli  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion Meeting. 
'')  Dudley    Horticultural    Exliibi- 
(.    tion  (.3  days). 

!  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society's  Show  in  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birming- 
ham (2  days). 

„  (  Crewe  Cottage  Hospital  Horti- 
)     cultural  E.xhibitiou. 


1  Royal 
9-!     Committees, 
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WEDNESDAY.AUG.  1 


CShro 
i  cie 
I     (2  c 


THURSDAY,    Aug. 
FRIDAY,  AUG. 

TUESDAY,        Aug. 

WEDNESDAY.AUG. 
FRIDAY,  Aug. 

WEDNESDAY.AUG. 


Horticultural    Society's 

.      w littees,    iu    New    Hall. 

(     Viucent  Square,  Westminster. 

I  Bishops  Stortford  Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 
Royal    Botanic    Society,    Anni- 
versary Meeting. 
Chippenliam  Hort.  Show. 

..(Taunton    Deane    Horticultural 
"  j     Society's  Show. 

13-Slieffield  Horticultural  Show. 

)  Exmouth      Horticultural      So- 
■j     ciety's  Sliow  (2  days). 

opshire    Horticultural    So- 
I'iety's   Show  at    Shrewsbury 
days). 

,„(  Aberdeen     Horticultural     So- 
■)     ciety's  Show  (3  days). 

( Devon    artd    Exeter    Horticul- 
"i     tural  Society's  Show  at  Exeter. 

(Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Committees  Meet  iu  Now  Hall, 
■Viucent  Square. 
Brighton      Horticultural      So- 
ciety's Show  (2  days). 

,i  (  Harpenden    Horticultural    So- 
"  "i     ciety's  Show. 

gu  (  Royal  Botanic  Society,  General 
-"■(     Meeting. 

Reading  Horticultural  Society's 
Show. 
I  Bath    Floral    Fete    and    Band 
\     Committee  Exhibition  (2  days) 
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SALE    FOR   THE   WEEK. 

FRIDAY,  August  a— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's    Rooms,    at    12.:i0.— .326    cases    of    Lilium 
Harrisii.  Kcutia  Seeds,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms,  at  2  o'clock. 
^For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


A'VEEAGE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-63-2'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

Loudon.— July  27  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  68°  ;  Min.  .59". 

July  2S.— Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden  (10  a.m.):  Bar., 
.301  ;  Temp.,  66°  ;  Weather  dull,  with  bright 
intervals. 
Provinces.— Juij/  27  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  64°,  S.  Coast  of 
Eugland  ;  Min.  bh",  N.E.  Coast  of  England. 


The  Fruit 
Crops. 


We  were  all  expecting  a 
full  crop.  Never  within 
recollection  was  there  so 
splendid  a  promise  so  far  as  bloom  is  con- 
cerned. But  promise  and  fulfilment  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  Nevertheless,  as  our 
records  show,  the  fruit  crop  as  a  whole  is 
decidedly  good.  Our  reporters  hail  from 
all  quarters  of  the  British  Isles,  from  the 
Orkneys  to  .the  Channel  Islands,  from  Kent 


to  Galway.  For  the  most  part  they  are  old 
and  valued  friends,  who  know  our  require- 
ments, and  have  rendered  us  a  similar  service 
for  many  years.  We  take  it  then  that  the 
reports  give  as  fair  a  general  estimate  as  is 
possible,  and  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Let 
us  take  Apples,  as  from  our  present  point  of 
view  the  most  important  crop.  From  Scot- 
land, out  of  o2  estimates,  more  than  half 
report  an  average  crop,  22  indicate  a  crop 
above,  and  only  3  below  average.  In  Eng- 
land, out  of  a  total  of  165,  the  figures  show 
no  fewer  than  83  above  and  71  average,  as 
contrasted  with  11  recorded  as  below 
average.  In  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel 
Islands  the  proportions  are  aljout  the  same. 
So  far  as  Plums  are  concerned,  out  of  49 
reporters  in  Scotland,  21  give  an  average 
crop,  but  only  9  over  and  19  under.  In 
England,  out  of  16.'3  records  we  find  64 
marked  average,  only  12  over,  but  as  many 
as  87  under.  The  Plum  crop,  therefore,  is 
decidedly  bad. 


Acoustic     Properties    of    the    Royal 
Horticultural    Hall. — In    connection    with 

the  opening  of  this  Hall  on  July  22,  the  following 
interesting  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
Architect  from  Lieut.  Charle.s  Godfrey  : — 

21,  Lancaster  Road,  AVeatbourne  Park,  W. 
.July  22,  1904. 
Dear   Sir, — I  congratidate  you    on   the  acoustic 
jiroperties  of  your  new  Hall,  ojiened  this  morning  by 
the  King  and  Queen  in  Vincent  Square. 

I  purposely  went  amongst  the  audience  whilst  the 
Band  was  playing,  and  was  delighted  with  the  effect 
produced,  although  I  had  only  twelve  members  of  my 
String  Band  playing. 

I    imagine   it   will   also   be   most    effective   for  any 
vocalists,  should  concerts  be  at  any  time  given  there, 
judging  from  the  clearness  with  which  the  speakers* 
voices  were  heard. 
It  is  one  of  tlie  nicest  halls  I  have  ever  played  in. 
Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)    Lieut.  Charles  (Jodprbv, 

M.V.O.,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  G.S.M. 

A     New     Edition     of     "  Babington."— 

Students  of  British  botany  will  prick  up  their 
ears  at  the  announcement  of  a  new  edition  of 
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Cherries,  which  were  so  laden  with  bloom 
in  Kent  (the  Cherry  county),  are  rather  dis- 
appointing. In  England,  out  of  15.")  returns, 
76  were  noted  as  average,  18  as  over,  and  61 
as  under. 

Small  fruits  is  a  composite  heading,  in- 
cluding Gooseberries,  red  and  white  Cur- 
rants, and  Raspberries.  The  general  record 
is  decidedly  good. 

Looking  at  the  figures  recordin<;  the 
Strawberry  crop,  we  find  everywhere  an 
excess.  In  Scotland,  out  of  52  reporters  19 
note  an  average,  •'«  record  a  crop  over,  and 
not  one  is  below  average.  In  England,  out  of 
165  reports,  33  are  average,  no  fewer  than  131 
above  average,  and  only  one  below. 

The  general  summary  given  above  will 
furnish  further  details  to  those  fond  of 
statistical  enquiries. 

In  subse(iuent  issues  we  shall  print  some 
of  the  remarks  obligingly  sent  us  by  our 
correspondents,  including  information  upon 
the  best  varieties  of  Apples  for  particular 
districts. 

Nepenthes  Mastersiana  is  in  flower   in 

the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden.  We  are  authorised 
to  say  that  any  hybridist  wishing  to  experiment 
with  the  pollen  of  this  species  can  obtain  pollen 
on  aijjjlication  to  M.  Louis  Gentil,  the  Curator. 


this  favourite  British  Flora.  This  ninth  edition 
has  been  confided  to  the  care  of  two  careful  and 
conscientious  botanists,  Messrs.  Henry  and 
James  Groves  ;  and  the  publishers  are  Messrs. 
Gurnet  &  Jackson,  of  Paternoster  Row. 

New  Raspberry. — The  new  variety  of  Hasp- 
berry,  Penwill's  Champion,  which  ■was  recom- 
mended an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Holland  House 
Show,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Penwill,  80,  High 
Street,  Totnes. 

A  Gardeners  Year.— Since  the  "  Year  in  a 
Lancashire  Garden  "  of  the  late  H.  A.  Bright 
was  published  in  our  columns,  there  has  been  a 
host  of  imitators  who  have  produced  books  of 
very  unequal  degrees  of  merit,  some  not  to  be 
recognised  as  gardening  books  at  all,  others 
which  do  really  correspond  to  their  titles. 
Running  through  the  columu,s  of  the  Queen  just 
now  is  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Rideb  Haggard, 
detailing  the  author's  experiences  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  really  useful  as  well  as  readable.  No 
doubt  they  will  be  separately  published  later  on, 
and  if  so  an  acceptable  addition  will  be  made  to 
the  list  of  real  gardening  books. 

Entertainment  at  the  St.  Marylebone 
Cemetery,  East   Finchley.— On  Saturday  the 

23rd  inst. ,  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  St.  Marylebone  Cemetery,  East  Finchley, 
entertained  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  the  President 
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of  the  French  Horticultural  Society,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  a  number  of  young  Frenchmen  and 
Belgians  at  present  located  in  this  country,  and 
invited  a  few  horticultural  friends  to  meet  them. 
After  inspecting  Messrs.  Cutbush   &   Son'.s  Car- 

mations  in  their  Finchley  nursery,  which  n.djoins 
the  Cemeter}',  the  party  partook  of   tea   in  the 

■open  near  Mr.  Sevan's  residence,  and  then  a 
■visit  was  paid  to  the  Cemetery  grounds,  which  is 

-a  veritable  pleasure-garden  ;  the  series  of  flower- 
feeds   and   borders   and   a   large   number   of   the 

.■graves  are  aglow  with  flowers,  which,  under  Mr. 
Bbvan'.s  care,  were  in  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
Be  VAN   said  that   it   was  only  by  means  of  Un- 

(remitting  attention  to  watering  that  the  many 
flowering    plants   were   kept    in   such    charming 

'Condition  during  the  hot  weather. 

WITCHES'  Brooms.  —  The  singular  out- 
:growths  on  the  Silver  Vix  have  long  been  known 
■to  be  the  result  of  a  fungus,  ^eidium 
•elatinum ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  Professor 
FiscHEE,  of  Berne,  to  prove  that  the  same 
Ltungus  in  another  form  grows  on  Chickweed  and 
jillied  plants  (Stellaria,  Cerastium).  Spores 
rfrom  tlie  Silver  Fir  inoculated  on  the  Chickweed 
produce  the  disease,  and  in  like  manner  the 
.spores  from  the  Chickweed  when  inserted  on  the 
.Silver  Fir  produce  the  .Scidium.  A  short 
.account  of  Professor  Fischer's  experiments  is 
..igiveu  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Jioard  of  Agriculture. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himsrif  rcsjxmsilik  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hy  his  Correspond<:nts. ) 

SEEDLING  DIANTHUS.— Mr.  Lindsay,  Kaimes 
iLodge,  Murrayfield,  N.B.,  has  at  present  a  series 
■  of  interesting  seedling  Dianthus  in  flower.  They 
.are  the  result  of  a  cross  between  D.  integer  and 
■what  is  said  to  he  a  form  of  D.  deltoides,  and 
■which  Mr.  Lindsay  knows  by  the  name  of 
••  pulchellus."  The  flowers  are  pure  white  with 
■a,  narrow  crimson  eye,  but  the  plant  in  habit  of 
growth  and  foliage  has  nothing  in  common  with 
tthe  maiden  pink.  The  crosses  possess  the  pecu- 
liarities of  both  parents  ;  some  of  them  indeed 
imight  be  called  a  larger  "pulchellus"  with  the 
■deeply  dentated  petals  of  D.  integer.  The 
iormer.  it  may  be  said,  is  a  "  good  doer."  A 
specimen  with  which  Mr.  Lindsay  favoured  me  is 
blooming  profusely,  and  forms  a  notable  addition 
to  the  large  family  of  Dianthus,  while  a  selection 

from  the  new  crop  now  in  Bower  will  give  another 
.good  variety.     D.  Burneti  is  also  flowering  on  Mr. 

Lindsay's  rockeries.  Of  the  D.  neglectus  type,  I 
■have  seen  it  elsewhere  this  year  thriving   very 

well  indeed.  Fettes  Mount  Mule-Pink  is  also 
isplendid.  I  have  never  seen  it  finer  than  at 
.Kaimes  Lodge,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 

is  replete  with  rare  and  good  plants  lowering  in 
:great  profusion.  B. 

LEAF-PROPAGATION  OF  CEROPEGIA  SANDER- 
.SONI  AND  0.  WOODII. — The  accompanying  sketch 
<(not  reproduced)  shows  leaves  of  these  two  Cero- 
pegias  that  have  developed  small  tubers  and  roots 
in  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  of  a  propagating-frame.  The 
Ileaf-stalk  of  C.  Sandersoni  has  callused,  and,  not 
■being  a  tuberous  species,  will  probably  throw  out 
more  roots  and  produce  a  stem  from  their  midst. 
In  the  case  of  C.  Woodii  the  leaf-stalk  has 
■developed  into  a  small  tuber,  from  which  the 
root  has  grown,  and  I  expect  will  in  time  emit 
stems,  as  in  adult  plants.  This  power  of  leaf- 
ipropagation  probably  exists  in  C.  Barklyi  and 
•other  succulent-leaved  kinds,  which  I  hope  to 
«Kperiment  with.  I  am  endeavouring  to  collect 
the  various  species  of  this  interesting  but  neg- 
lected genus,  and  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
■with  any  of  your  readers  having  Ceropegias  to 
exchange.  W.  E.  Ledger,  5,  Wilton  Road,  Wimble- 
don. [The  bulbs  referred  to  above  may  be  seen 
on  reference  to  our  illustration  of  C.  Woodii, 
first  described  in  Gardeners'  ChroniHe,  Nov.  20, 
1897,  p.  358.  C.  Sandersoni  was  also  illustrated 
in  these  pages  in  1870,  p.  173.  Ed.] 


PEAS,  ETC. — Much  is  written  on  crops  of 
Peas  and  the  best  sorts  to  grow.  The  variety 
Gradus  succeeds  with  us  well,  and  is  equal  to  the 
seedsmen's  description.  For  the  second  time  it 
has  proved  a  reliable  Pea,  although  it  required 
fourteen  weeks  to  get  into  full  pod  this  year, 
against  twelve  weeks  last  year.  We  have  five 
rows  25  yards  long,  and  it  is  a  boon  where  quan- 
tities of  good  marrow  Peas  are  in  request.  I  do 
not  know  another  Pea  that  is  so  early  and  carries 
such  a  heavy  crop  of  pods  of  such  large  size. 
Veitch's  Earliest  Marrow  came  into  use  in  twelve 
weeks,  and  carried  a  heavy  crop  of  somewhat 
smaller  pods,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  shorter 
haulm,  deeper  colour,  and  excellent  flavour.  This 
hill-top,  close  on  the  sandstone,  and  with  very 
porous  subsoil,  is  proving  very  dry  this  year  for 
most  crops  ;  but  fruit  is  plentiful.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  of  both  sorts, 
and  Pears  are  abundant.  Apples,  Apricots,  and 
Plums  are  moderate  crops.  J.  G.  Wilson,  Chei-et 
Park  Gardens,  Wakefield,  July  18. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS  AT 
BUCHAN  HILL,  CRAWLEY. — A  very  fine  collection 
of  these  is  grown  in  the  gardens  of  P.  Saillard, 
Esq.,  including  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  plants  are  in  excellent  condition  this 
season,  being  entirely  free  from  disease.  One 
house  contains  about  300  splendid  plants  in 
8-inch  pots,  many  of  them  carrying  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  fully-developed  flowers  of  excellent 
quality.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and  sturdy,  with 
fine  healthy  foliage  close  to  the  pots.  Two  houses 
have  been  devoted  to  their  growth.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  grown  in  large  quantities — 
Calypso,  Sir  C.  Fremantle,  Princess  of  Wales,  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  Churchwarden  (extra  fine).  Prime 
Minister,  Mercia,  Lady  Grimston,  Lady  Ulrica, 
and  Thora.  The  vineries  at  this  establishment 
are  quite  worth  inspection.  One  house  of  Black 
Hamburgh  has  just  been  cleared,  and  the  Muscat- 
house  is  just  now  in  fine  condition.  Several 
hundred  perfect  bunches  are  colouring  beautifully. 
The  adjoining  vinery  contains  chiefly  black 
varieties— viz.,  Madresfield  Court,  Frankenthal 
Hamburgh,  Black  Muscat,  &c.,  carrying  about 
500  bunches  finely  finished,  the  foliage  being 
particularly  clean  and  healthy.  The  foregoing  is 
a  long  i-ange  of  lean-to  houses,  well  constructed 
and  ventilated,  and  without  doubt  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  late  vinery  is  a  span- 
roofed  house,  and  not  fewer  than  ten  varieties  of 
Grapes  are  grown — .-Vlicante.  Lady  Downes,  Gros 
Maroc,  Gros  Colmar,  Mrs.  Pince,  &c.  The  Vines 
are  in  perfect  health,  and  laden  with  fruit  from 
top  to  Ijottom.  The  Vines  have  been  planted 
about  twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Martin  has  had 
charge  of  them  eighteen  years,  so  that  great 
credit  is  due  to  him  and  his  staff  of  assistants  for 
the  excellent  condition  they  are  in  at  the  present 
time.  R.  H.  H. 

TORTWORTH  COURT.  —  Will  you  kindly 
rectify  a  slight  mistake  on  p.  63,  probably  made 
by  my  indistinct  writing.  It  was  Mr.  Alexander 
Ci^amb  who  was  gardener  at  Tortworth  Court 
when  I  was  there  in  the  sixties,  and  who  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
R.  M.,  Newbury,  July  25,  1904. 

MOTORS  AND  MANURE. — Your  correspondent 
"  A.  D."  (p.  ti3)  has  called  attention  to  a  most 
vital  matter.  No  doubt,  for  the  health  of 
London,  the  fewer  horses  kept  there  the  better ; 
but  fewer  horses  mean  a  diminished  manure 
supply  for  the  market  gardeners  and  farmers  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  But  London  lays  the 
whole  world  under  contribution  to  supply  its 
daily  food.  The  Caesars,  when  Eome  was  in  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  drew  their  luxuries  and 
necessary  food  from  all  the  then  known  world  ; 
but  the  Roman  Caesars  had  a  limited  mejii;  com- 
pared with  Londoners  of  to-day  ;  and  now,  when  we 
consider  how  much  of  the  world's  fertility  is 
consumed  in  London,  and  the  sewage  treated  as 
a  waste  product  to  poison  the  fish  of  sea  and 
rivers,  the  question  is — who  shall  arrest  this 
wasted  stream  of  fertility,  and,  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  pollute  the  waters,  return  it  to  the  earth 
to  fertilise  the  same  •'  The  elements  of  fertility 
are  there ;  who  shall  arrest  them  and  apply  them 
to  the  soil  in  a  manner  effective  but  not  offensive  ? 
We  are  waiting  for  that  benefactor.     When  he 


comes  on  the  scene  we  shall  not  have  cause  to 
regret  the  loss  of  horse-manure.  R.  M.,  Newbury, 
July  25,  1904. 

ARUNDINARIA  SIMONI  FLOWERING.  — I  have 
here  two  plants  growing  in  pots  which  flowered  last 
season  and  ripened  a  good  crop  of  seed.  In  due 
time  this  was  gathered,  and  placed  on  a  sunny 
greenhouse  shelf  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  It  was  then  sown  in  a  pan  in  soil  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  and  placed  in  a  propagating-house,  where 
it  germinated  in  about  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks. 
About  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  seed  grew,  and 
the  seedlings  were  potted  off  in  small  pots,  and 
are  now  nice  promising  plants.  I  would  say 
respecting  the  old  plants  that  one  of  the  two 
at  present  shows  no  sign  of  vitality,  but  the 
other  is  growing  away  freely  and  again  showing 
flower  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  J.  L.,  Maryfield 
House,  Exeter. 

THE  WEATHER.  ^  We  have  had  our  share 
of  a  glorious  rain,  accompanied  by  much  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  rain  of  course  will  do  a 
great  amount  of  good  to  many  crops,  especially 
to  Turnips  and  Mangolds,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  yet  too  late  to  help  Potatos,  which  were 
showing  signs  of  distress.  The  haulms  of  the 
variety  Duke  of  York  appeared  to  suffer  most. 
Lime  trees  put  on  a  sickly  yellow  appearance  and 
then  began  a  plentiful  dropping  of  leaves.  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosa  might  with  advantage  in  many 
cases  be  substituted  for  the  common  Lime.  Doubts 
were  beginning  to  be  heard  how  much  longer 
Apple  trees  would  hold  their  fruit,  as  some  were 
already  beginning  to  drop.  These  rains  will,  I 
hope,  stop  all  that,  and  I  am  sanguine  now  they 
will  go  on  and  make  a  good  finish.  On  my  Yucca 
gloriosa  there  is  a  splendid  spike  of  infloresence; 
the  plant  together  with  the  spike  stands  9  feet 
high ;  it  is  the  most  gorgeous  flower  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  take  off  the  side 
shoots  when  they  come,  and  grow  them  on  as 
I  have  done  this  one  ;  in  this  way  the  flower  or 
panicle  comes  much  stronger  than  when  the 
shoots  are  left  to  Bower  on  the  parent  plant,  i.e., 
after  the  centre  panicle  has  been  cut  out.  W. 
Miller,  Berkswell,  July  25. 


THE  ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 

{  1 'out  I  nu  I'd  from  p.  ir.  nj  .^ujiji/ctiaiU.  ) 

Roof.  -The  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  Exhibition  Hall 
is  of  glass,  supported  by  steel  principals  forming  three 
centre  arches  spanning  the  entire  width  of  the  Hall, 
and  surmounteil  by  a  lantern  for  ventilation.  A 
portion  of  the  end  of  the  Hall,  next  Bell  Street, 
consists  of  a  steel  and  glass  screen  Gl  feet  in  width. 

Gfasim;/.  — The  glazing  of  the  roof  and  screen  end  is 
of  rough  cast  plate  glass  upon  Messrs.  Heywood  &  Co. 'a 
patent  system  of  glazing. 

Floors.— The  floors  are  laid  with  rift-sawn  pitch  pine 
blocks  on  Mr.  Duffy's  "Acme"  system. 

Decoratin;/.— The  walls  are  pleasingly-  decorated  in 
ornamental  plaster  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Boekbinder  from 
the  architect's  designs,  and  the  panelled  dados  and 
balustrading  are  of  Oak. 

HcativJi.— The  warming  of  the  Exliibition  Hall 
required  very  serious  consideration  owing  to  the 
large  expanse  of  glass,  and  the  system  adopted, 
after  consultation  with  Me-ssrs.  Handcock  &  Dykes, 
the  ailvising  engineers,  provides  for  wanning  the 
roof  by  means  of  low-pressure  steam  pipes  carried 
across  the  roof  principals,  and  having  u.  wards  of 
1,000  square  feet  of  radiating  surface. 

The  body  of  the  Hall  is  warmed  by  means  of  fresh 
air  drawn  from  outside  through  ducts,  and,  after  being 
filtered,  washed  and  warmeil  in  heating  chambers  in 
the  basement,  projielled  into  the  Hall  liy  electrically- 
driven  fans.  In  summer  time  the  fans  will  deliver  cool 
washed  air. 

The  whole  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Kinnell  &  Co.,  of  South wark 
Street,  S.E. 

Lidhtiwj.— The  E.xhibition  Hall  and  the  annexes  are 
lighted  by  hanging  electric  arc  lamjis,  and  incandescent 
electric  iighting  is  provided  by  brackets  around  the 
walls. 
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Basement. — Storage  for  chairs  and  other  properties 
i  I  proviileii  in  the  basement  under  the  Exhibition  Hall. 
The  builer-housc  and  cloak-rooms  are  situated  in  the 
f  .-ont  portion  of  the  basement. 

Lecture  Room. — Upon  the  first  floor,  approached 
either  directly  from  the  street  or  from  the  entrance 
hall  by  a  separate  staircase,  is  a  lecture  room,  40  feet 
long  by  2.'?i  feet  wide,  fitted  with  lantern  appliances. 

Upon  this  floor  are  also  three  large  Committee 
rooms,  available  for  use  as  retiring  rooms  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition  Hall. 

Second  Floor. — The  whole  of  the  second  floor  is 
r.:served  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Society,  and  is 
approached  from  the  street  by  a  separate  entrance  and 
s  iiircase,  in  connection  with  which  an  electric  passenger 
e'evator  is  provided.  Upon  this  floor  are  the  Library, 
Council-chamber,  Secretary's  room,  and  two  offices  for 
clerks. 

lAhrarii. — The  Library,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
Society's  collection,  will  be  housed  the  famous  Lindley 
Horticultural  Library,  is  47  feet  long,  23i  feet  wide, 
and  13J  feet  high  with  coved  ceiling.  "Windows  are 
arranged  along  the  u])per  portions  or  the  side  walls, 
and  top  lighting  is  provided  in  addition.  The  decora- 
tors will  1)0  of  Oak  and  ornamental  plaster,  and  the 
floor  of  polished  Oak.  The  bookcases  and  furniture 
for  this  room  are  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cowtan  & 
Sons,  of  Oxford  Street. 

Council-chamber.  —  The  Council-chamber,  situated 
at  the  Bell  Street  end  of  this  floor,  is  33  feet  long, 
23.V  feet  wide,  and  13^  feet  high.  The  coved  ceiling  is 
of  plaster  enriched  with  fruit  and  flowers  in  high 
relief.  The  walls  will  be  lined  with  panelled  Oak 
work  surmounted  by  an  entablature  of  moiUded  and 
carved  Oak,  and  the  floors  will  be  of  polished  Oak. 

Third  Floor. — Upon  tliis  floor  is  provided  accom- 
modation foi-  tlie  Hall-keeper,  and  a  chamber  for  the 
electrical  machinery  of  the  elevator. 

Gcncralbi. — The  whole  of  the  ailministrative  jjortion 
is  lighted  by  incandescent  electric  light,  gas  being  also 
laid  on  to  every  floor  for  heating  or  lighting.  The 
heating  will  be  by  means  of  low-])ressure  steam  radia- 
tors in  conjunction  with  open  fireplaces.  The  joinery 
upon  the  upper  storeys  is  of  Australian  Oak  [V],  and  the 
floors  of  pitch-pine  blocks.  For  the  door  furniture 
and  electroliers  use  has  been  made  of  hammered 
"Pewtal,"  a  white  non-t.irnishaWe  metal,  supplied  by 
"Art  Fittings,  Limited."  The  electrical  installation 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  National  Electric  Wiring 
Company,  of  Victoria  Street. 

The  buildings  are  protected  against  lightning  upon 
the  metliod  already  installed  by  Mr.  Hillingworth 
Hedges  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  'Westminster 
Abbey,  the  whole  of  the  metal  work  on  the  roof  being 
connected  by  conductors,  so  that  should  any  portion 
be  struck,  the  electricity  will  be  led  to  the  ground  to 
the  patent  earths  provided. 

All  parts  of  the  building  are  connected  by  means  of 
an  interchangeable  system  of  telephones. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

■ — • — 

Tr.E  Book  of  the  Carnation,  by  E.  P.  Bro- 

therston.  (John  Lane.) 
Tbis  is  one  of  the  many  useful  handbooks  on 
practical  gardening  edited  by  Mr.  Harry  Roberts, 
and  without  desiring  to  make  invidious  compari- 
sons, we  may  say  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  com- 
prehensiveness and  its  thoroughness,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  whole  book  contains  fewer 
than  one  hundred  pages,  are  really  remarkable. 
Mr.  Brotherston  summarises  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gardener  what  is  known  concerning  the  botany, 
the  history,  the  literature,  the  cultivation,  and 
the  propagation  of  various  species  and  the  varie- 
ties of  Dianthus.  The  result  is  the  production  of 
a  handy  little  volume,  which  will  appeal  to  those 
of  varied  tastes.  The  antiquary  and  the  bookworm 
will  appreciate  Mr.  Brotherston's  delvings  into 
the  flower-lore  of  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent 
centuries,  the  cultivator  will  find  just  the  hints 
he  wants  to  ensure  him  success  in  growing  these 
plants,  whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open  ;  the 
florist  will  see  that  his  exacting  requirements  are 
catered  for,  the  physiologist  will  derive  useful 
information  and  valuable  suggestions  from  these 


pages,  and  the  hybridist  may  profit  from  the  facts 
here  published.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  the  ordinary  Carnation  only  that  is  treated 
of,  but  also  the  Picotee,  the  Tree-Carnations,  the 
Malmaisons,  the  Pinks,  and  Sweet  Williams,  and 
the  mules  or  hybrids.  At  present  the  self- 
coloured    varieties    of    Carnation    with    smooth 


practices  are  happily  gradually  dying  ont,  and 
may  advantageously  be  relegated  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  artificial  flowers. 

The  Malmaison,  in  spite  of  its  unwieldy  size, 
is  a  great  favourite.  Nevertheless  it  taxes  the 
skill  of  anyone  not  a  specialist  to  grow  it  satis- 
factorily. Mr.  Brotherst>.>n   traces  the    6>rigin  o€ 


Fig.  35.— fARNATioN  king  solomon.    (see  p.  79.) 

A    'fancy"  border  variety;   colours  purple,  crimson,  and  yellowish-white. 


edges  to  the  petals  are  most  in  favour  with  the 
generality  of  people  and  for  market  purposes, 
but  the  French  and  the  Americans  are  in- 
troducing varieties  with  fringed  petals,  such 
as  our  forefathers  delighted  in;  whilst  the 
"  florists  "  still  revel  in  their  flakes  and  bizarres, 
and  other  forms  all  beautiful  and  interesting, 
but  spoiled  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are 
not  of  the  elect  by  over-"  dressing,"  and  specially 
by  throttling  with  card-board    collars.      These 


this  race  to  a  French  raiser,  M.  Laine,  no  further- 
back  than  1857.  This  newcomer  was  the  original 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Lady  Middletom 
appeared  in  1870,  and  Pink  Malmaison  in  1875. 

"It  is,"  says  Mr.  Brotherston,  "a  curiows  trait 
in  connection  with  this  trio  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock  that  the  last-named  is  accounted  the 
easiest  to  cultivate,  and  Lady  Middleton,  the- 
most  capricious." 

This  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the- 
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individiiiils  of  a  single  species  may  vary  very 
greatly  among  themselves  in  their  life-functions. 
Identity,  «r  we  may  more  correctly  say  apparent 
identity,  in  outward  characteristics  by  no  means 
coincides  witia  vuiif  ormity  of  physiological  f  unc- 


history  of  the  Marguerite  section.  We  are, 
against  our  will,  obliged  to  content  oui-selves  with 
a  mere  allusion  to  the  sections  on  the  Pinks 
and  on  the  various  hybrid  varieties,  but  wo 
have  already  said-^ongh  to  show  that  those  in- 


FeG.   36. — CARNATION    LADY    LIXI,ITHGO\V. 
Flowers  rich  rose  colour. 


which  that  source  of  delight  may  be  attained.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  pollen  loses  its  efficacy  ia 
remarkable.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions from  photographs,  and  has  a  sufficient 
index. 

Another  less  pretentious  booklet  on  Carnations 
Pinks,  and  Picotees,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  Hasler 
Potter  (Dawbarn  &  Ward).  It  is  full  of  prac- 
tical suggestions,  with  numerois  appropriate 
illustrations,  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  novice.  The  demands  of  exhibitors  are  at- 
tended to.  The  section  on  diseases  and  insect- 
pests  requires  further  expansion  in  a  new  edition. 
The  book  ends  with  a  series  of  cultural  directions 
for  each  month  in  the  year. 


tions.  Mr.  Brotlierston  points  out  the  necessity 
of  growing  on  the  Malmaison  varieties  from  the 
layers  without  a  check,  and  his  recommendations 
as  to  cultivation  may  be  read  with  great  profit. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  a  little 
more  detail  as  to  the  diilerences  in  habit  and 
■"  grass "  between  the  Malmaison  and  other 
Tarieties,  and  a  few  more  particulars  as  to  the 


terested  in  the  cultivated  forms  of  the  genus 
Dianthus  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in 
reading  what  Mr.  Brotherston  has  to  say  about 
them. 

In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Martin  Smitli  notes  the 
delight  experienced  by  the  cross-breeder  when  he 
succeeds  in  raising  "  a  really  good  new  variety," 
and  goes  on  to  detail  the  procedures  by  means  of 


TWO     NEW     CARNATIONS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  Carnations  are  fully 
in  flower,  there  is  especial  interest  in  new  varie- 
ties of  value.  In  fig.  35  we  illustrate  a  new 
border  variety,  named  King  Solomon,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great 
Bookham.  It  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
Holland  House  Show.  The  bases  of  the  petals 
are  almost  white,  or  salmon-white,  but  higher 
up  are  crimson,  until  at  the  apex  they  are 
purplish-crimson  flecked  and  striped  with  darker 
crimson,  and  having  a  few  intense  purple,  almost 
black  stripes. 

The  variety  Lady  Linlithgow  is  shown  at 
fig.  3G.  This  is  also  a  border  variety,  and  it 
obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  tlie  same  exhibi- 
tion. The  flowers  have  large,  smooth  petals,  non- 
splitting  calyx,  and  the  colour  is  rich  rose,  only 
slightly  fragrant.  The  variety  has  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Warren  House,  Hayes, 
Kent,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
of  illustrating  it. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham   Tark,    Barnet. 

3IoreUo  Cherries  are  grown  in  most  private  gar- 
dens on  the  north  side  of  walls,  and  trained  in  a 
fan-shaped  manner.  E.xamine  the  trees  before  the 
fruits  become  too  advanced,  and  neatly  secure  in 
their  proper  positions  the  young  shoots  required 
for  fruiting  next  season  and  for  filling  space,  &c. 
Let  the  foliage  be  cleansed,  and  then  apply  nets 
for  the  protection  of  the  fruits  against  birds. 
Do  not  lay-in  the  young  shoots  too  thickly,  but 
be  careful  to  preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  as 
near  to  the  main  stem  as  possible,  to  be  trained 
to  take  the  place  of  older  branches  which  have 
become  somewhat  bare  of  fruiting  wood.  The 
Morello  produces  fruit  both  on  spurs  and  on  young 
wood,  therefore  the  trees  should  be  kept  from 
bottom  to  top  well  furnished  with  young  shoots. 
If  the  new  growths  are  too  numerous,  those  not 
required  may  be  shortened  to  within  a  few  buds 
of  the  base,  bvit  not  closer  than  this.  Some  of 
the  young  shoots  may  be  tied  to  the  older  wood 
with  wet  bast,  and  others  should  be  made  secure 
temporarily  by  using  short  leugtlis  of  the  prun- 
ings,  or  of  Privet  twigs  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
fasten  the  leaders  with  shreds  and  nails.  If  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  in  need  of  water,  let  it  be 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  thoroughly  to  soak 
the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  a  little  chemical 
manure  or  liquid  from  farmyard  manure  may  be 
applied. 

Budding  Fruit-trees. — The  budding  of  fruit- 
trees  is  not  much  practised  in  private  gardens, 
except  for  restoring  the  symmetry  of  a  tree,  or 
for  filling  bare  places  on  the  main  branches,  but 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.,  may  be 
budded  very  easily.  The  work  should  be  done  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  practised  when  budding 
Koses.  Use  plump  buds,  and  let  the  operation 
be  done  when  the  bark  will  part  freely  from  the 
stem.  The  buds  will  remain  practically  dormant 
during  the  winter,  but  will  grow  very  strongly  in 
the  following  spring.  Grafting  may  be  done  in. 
spring  if  any  buds  fail  to  grow. 
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Gooseberries. — Dessert  varieties  bearing  good 
crops  of  fruit  for  late  supplies  will  need  to  have 
their  roots  supplied  with  water.  If  the  bushes 
■  be  shaded  during  hot  weather,  the  berries  will 
keep  fresher  and  more  plump.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  fruits  from  birds,  by  using  fish- 
netting  or  other  material  to  cover  the  biishes. 
If  Gooseben'y  and  Currant-bushes  are  grown  in 
squares,  probably  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
affording  protection  to  flower-buds  and  fruit  is  to 
cover  the  beds  with  wire-netting,  resting  the 
wire  on  a  strong  frame-work.  When  once  this 
has  been  done  it  will  last  for  many  years. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevob 
Lawkence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cypripediums. — Such  dwarf-growing  species  as 
C.  bellatulum,  C.  niveum,  C.  concolor,  C.  Gode- 
froyae  and  its  variety  leucochilum,  also  the 
various  hybrids  obtained  from  such  species,  are 
all  general  favoiu-ites,  and  a  specimen  plant  of 
either  variety  when  well  flowered  is  greatly 
admired.  Many  cultivators  find  these  species 
and  hybrids  more  difficult  to  manage  than  any 
other  section  of  the  genus,  and  Avhen  once 
they  get  into  an  unhealthy  condition  it  is 
seldom  that  they  regain  their  former  health  and 
vigour.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  examine 
the  plants  and  to  repot  those  that  require  it,  but 
repotting  should  not  be  done  oftener  than  is 
really  necessary  ;  the  roots  being  very  brittle, 
they  are  often  injured  during  the  process.  Pre- 
vious to  repotting,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  each 
plant  to  become  rather  dry.  Then  the  pot  in 
which  the  plant  is  growing  should  be  broken 
gently  with  a  hammer,  the  stale  and  loose 
materials  carefully  removed,  leaving  the  drainage 
untouched  if  .surrounded  with  roots.  Place  tfie 
plant  into  a  larger  pot,  which  should  be  well 
drained,  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
good  fibrous  yellow  loam  and  leaf-soil,  freely 
intermixed  with  small  nodules  of  broken  bricks, 
chalk,  or  limestone,  covering  the  surface  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sphagnum-moss.  There  is  no  need 
to  raise  the  plants  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  as 
watering  is  made  more  easy  if  the  soil  and  collar 
of  the  plant  are  just  below  the  rim.  Shallow 
pans  are  generally  advocated,  but  I  prefer  pots 
with  holes  for  suspending  them  near  to  the 
roof-glass.  Cultivate  the  plants  in  a  position  in 
the  Cattleya-house  where  the  foliage  wiU  be 
within  a  foot  of  the  roof,  and  where  the  plants 
will  be  but  thinly  shaded  at  any  time.  These 
species,  especially  C.  niveum,  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water  at  all  times ;  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  plants  which  may  be  in  a  dry 
atmosphere;  but  where  the  atmosphere  is  natu- 
rally moist,  less  water  will  suffice  while  the 
plants  are  at  rest.  The  plants  should  be  taken 
down  two  or  three  times  every  week,  and  if  they 
are  in  the  least  degree  dry  let  them  be  dipped  in  a 
pailful  of  tepid  rain-water,  the  water  just  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  the  compost.  It  is  necessary 
to  sponge  the  foliage  occasionally,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  raise  the  succulent  leaves  above 
the  level  of  the  pot,  or  they  will  crack,  and 
become  permanently  injured. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Nerines. — These  bulbs,  having  rested  since  May, 
will  commence  to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes 
during  next  month,  and  any  plants  requiring  to 
be  repotted  should  be  given  attention,  in  order 
that  the  operation  may  be  carried  out  while 
they  are  still  dormant.  The  general  practice  is 
to  repot  these  plants,  as  seldom  as  possible,  the 
idea  being  that  the  bulbs  flower  more  freely  when 
the  root- room  is  restricted.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  plants  when  treated  in  this  way  continue'  to 
flower  satisfactorily  they  may  well  be  left  alone. 
Our  plants  are  potted  every  second  or  third  year, 
and  flower  very  freely.  When,  however,  bulbs 
which  have  made  and  matured  their  growth  on  a 
shelf  in  full  sunshine  in  the  gi-eenhouse  refuse  to 
flower,  it  may  well  be  surmised  that  the  line  be- 
tween restricted  root-room  and  actual  starvation 
has  been  passed.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
be  well  to  shake  the  whole  of  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  and  repot  the  bulbs  in  compara- 


tively small  pots,  i)lacing  large  single  bulbs  in 
pots  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  those  of  smaller 
size  in  3J  or  4-inch  pots.  Large  specimens,  com- 
posed of  clusters  of  bulbs,  may  either  be  divided 
or  repotted  entire,  ixsing  pots  of  the  same  size  or 
only  slightly  larger  than  they  are  in  at  present. 
Let  the  pots  be  thoroughly  well  drained,  and 
afford  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  loam 
and  one  part  leaf-soil,  adding  plenty  of  coarse 
silver  sand.  The  soil  need  not  be  watered  until 
the  flower-spikes  or  the  foliage  appears,  when  a 
good  watering  should  be  given,  aad  thereafter 
afforded  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  soil  moist.  Later,  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  growth,  liberal  supplies  will  be  required, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  not  been 
repotted. 

Cyclamen  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  pans  filled 
with  a  sandy  compost.  Cover  the  seeds  with 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil,  and  place  the 
pans  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  the  soil  in  the  pans 
moist,  and  afford  shade  during  sunshine. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  Herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias.— Further  sowings  may  be  made  at  this 
time  to  provide  plants  for  flowering  in  late  spring. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Fikth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Onions. — Autumn-gi-own  Onions  which  were 
planted  out  in  the  spring  are  now  finishing  their 
growth,  and  should  have  their  necks  twisted  to 
stop  the  upward  flow  of  sap.  This  will  cause  the 
bulbs  to  plump  up  and  mature  better  than  if  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  develop  much  top-growth, 
which  they  would  he  likely  to  do  if  heavy  rains 
should  succeed  dry  weather.  Any  that  may  be 
matiu-e  should  be  "  pulled  "  and  exposed  to  the 
Sim,  with  their  roots  towards  the  air,  that  the 
bulbs  may  get  as  hard  as  possible  before  they  are 
stored.  These  details  are  necessary,  because  if  there 
is  the  least  moisture  in  the  ground  on  which  they 
lie,  and  the  roots  come  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
they  will  commence  to  grow  again.  Wattle- 
hurdles  make  a  good  base,  or  rail-hurdles  covered 
with  wire-netting  are  suitable,  as  they  allow  for 
a  circulation  of  air  round  the  bulbs.  Attend  to 
late  crops,  and  encourage  them  by  frequent 
waterings  of  liquid-manure.  Dig  some  vacant 
ground  and  supply  it  with  manure,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ready  when  the  winter  varieties  have  to 
be  sown  next  month. 

Cabbage. — Sowings  may  now  be  made  of  early 
varieties.  On  our  soil  we  find  none  to  equal  the 
variety  Wheeler's  Imperial,  if  obtained  true.  It 
stands  through  the  winter  well,  and  becomes  fit 
for  use  early  in  the  spring.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  the  young 
plants  should  be  put  out  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
so  that  they  may  get  thoroughly  established  before 
there  is  any  frost.  We  very  seldom  have  a  plant 
run  to  seed,  either  from  August  or  spring 
sowings.  Earliness  depends  very  much  on  the 
aspect  of  the  border  on  which  the  plants  are 
placed.  We  find  that  those  on  a  border  facing 
south-east,  and  sheltered  from  the  north-east 
and  west,  become  fit  for  use  nearly  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  in  any  other  position  we  have. 
Clear  the  ground  of  early  crops,  which  have  been 
cut  over,  unless  the  plants  are  required  to  pro- 
duce "sprouts."  Plants  from  late  sowings  may 
yet  be  planted;  they  will  produce  useful  little 
"  heads  "  late  in  the  autumn. 

Work  in  general. — Clear  all  ground  of  early 
crops  that  are  now  useless.  Wheel  manure  on  to 
such  ground,  and  dig  it  up  roughly,  so  that  the 
sun  and  air  may  act  upon  it  before  the  ground  is 
required  for  another  crop.  This  work  is  often 
neglected  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work,  and 
the  ground  is  left  to  lie  until  it  is  required. 
This  may  succeed  in  the  case  of  open,  loose  soil, 
but  it  will  not  succeed  long  on  heavy,  bindino- 
soil. 


bunches  are  well  protected  by  foliage,  sufficient 
care  is  given  to  the  matter  of  ventilation,  the 
roots  are  provided  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
the  Vines  are  allowed  to  make  a  moderate  amount 
of  growth.  No  shading  is  used  here,  but  if  the 
present  hot  weather  continues,  and  the  amount 
of  good  foliage  is  not  great,  it  will  be  well  to 
use  tiffany  or  double  fish  -  netting  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Afford  liberal 
ventilation,  and  an  abundance  of  water  at  the 
roots.  Give  close  attention  to  outside  borders. 
Even  under  a  moderate  mulching  the  soil  soon 
becomes  dry  if  the  weather  be  very  hot  and  windy, 
and  if  it  does  Muscats  will  be  siu-e  to  suffer. 

Madresfield  Court  Muscat. — When  commencing- 
to  colour,  the  berries  are  apt  to  split,  but  if 
liberal  ventilation  be  given  day  and  night  at  thatr. 
time,  if  a  moderate  amount  of  lateral  growth  be- 
allowed,  and  there  be  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  from  the  time  the  berries  are  set  until  they 
are  ripe,  "  splitting  "  will  give  but  little  trouble. 

Strawberries. — Our  best  supply  of  rimners  has 
been  furnished  by  the  young  plants  planted  out 
last  year,  but  with  more  than  a  month  of  dry 
weather  and  scorching  sunshine  the  layers  have- 
not  made  rapid  progress.  No  time  should  now 
be  lost  in  transferring  them  to  their  fruiting: 
pots,  if  this  has  not  been  done.  We  usually 
employ  pots  of  6  inches  diameter.  Put  1  incb 
deep  of  clean  drainage  material  at  the  base  of 
each  pot,  and  cover  this  with  moss,  and  scatter  a 
little  soot  amongst  it.  Use  the  best  loam  pro- 
curable, and  make  this  more  or  less  firm,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  soil.  A  moderately  dry  com- 
post should  be  used  ;  if  wet  it  will  shrink  from  the 
sides  of  the  pots  after  the  work  is  finished.  If  a 
heavy  soil  be  rammed  too  severely  water-logged 
plants  will  result.  Put  the  plants  in  a  shady 
situation  for  a  few  days  after  potting  and  syringe 
them  once  or  twice  each  day,  then  they  may  be 
transferred  to  an  open  sunny  position  and  be 
placed  on  a  hard  base.  When  the  plants  have 
loecome  well  established  afford  water  freely.  Re- 
move all  runners  as  they  appear.  The  variety  St. 
Joseph,  in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots,  and  possessing 
strong  crowns  and  pots  full  of  roots,  we  are  now 
allowing  to  flower  in  batches  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  ripe  fruits  for  some  considerables 
time. 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  ^y.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  "VVantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage, 
Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — This  fine  Grape 
has  a  tendency  to  shi-ivel  and  become  discoloured. 
The  cause  of  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to  under- 
stand. But  such  disfiguration  will  be  certain 
to   arise  during  intense   sun  -  heat,  unless  the 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 

First   Exhibition   in   the   New   Hall. 

July  20.— The  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  its  new  Hall  in  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  took  jdace  on  Tuesday'  last.  In  con- 
junction with  this  meeting,  the  annual  show  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  was  held. 
The  exhibition  was  disappointing,  as  it  sufferet?. 
from  the  presence  of  the  Carnations,  many  of 
which,  being  staged  on  boards,  helped  but  little 
to  give  a  furnished  appearance  to  the  building.  On 
future  occasions  we  hope  it  will  be  found  possible  to» 
arrange  the  stages  in  a  less  formal  manner.  The  efiect- 
of  the  shows  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  a  raisedl 
circular  stage  could  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the- 
Hall  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  relief  and  contrast, 
to  the  arrangements  in  other  parts  of  the  building- 
With  the  Hall  itself  visitors  expressed  themselves* 
delighted  ;  and  when  there  has  been  sufficient  time  for- 
the  arrangements  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  circum- 
stances, there  will  be  plenty  of  space,  and  the  fulU 
amount  of  light  will  enable  visitors  to  inspect  the 
exhibits.  As  it  is,  the  warmest  congratulations  are 
due  to  the  officials  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which,, 
under  severe  pressure,  they  have  carried  out  the 
arrangements. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  five  Awards; 
of  Merit,  two  of  these  being  to  varieties  of  Gladiolus* 
and  two  to  varieties  of  Carnation.  The  remaining  one 
was  to  a  species  of  (Tentian,  G.  dahurica, 

The  Ouchii)  Committee  recommended  two  Firat- 
class  Certificates  and  two  Awards  of  Merit.  Among 
remarkable  novelties  was  Angrsecum  infundibvilare. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
award    to  a   novelty,    but    reco-mmeinded   a    "Hogg'* 
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Medai  for  a  remarkable  (lisi>lay  of  Gooseberries  made 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  two  other  Medals 
to  collections  of  Pine-apples,  Figs,  and  Peaches. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Orchid  and  Fniit  Com- 
mittees sat  in  one  of  the  annexes  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  Floral  Committee  in  the  other  annexe 
(see  fig.  32,  p.  ii.  of  Sui)plement). 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
BiPfiOOD  on  Orchids,  in  the  Lecture-room  upstairs. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
as  against  thirty-five  at  the  similar  meeting  last  year. 

Floral  Committee. 

Pnscat :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  C.  E.  Shea,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Jas.  Walker,  J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  R. 
Wilson  Kcr,  A.  Perrv,  Geo.  Gordon,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
E.  W.  Wallace,  G.'  Reuthe,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  JI.  J.  James,  E.  T.  Cook, 
Harry  Turner,  Jas.  Hudson,  and  W.  Howe. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Stokes  &  Son,  Trowbridge,  exhibited 
a  perennial  Campanula,  Hillside  Blue,  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  C.  carpatica  and  C.  persicifolia.  The 
plants  were  about  2  feet  high,  and  bore  purplish-blue 
flowers,  partly  resembling  those  of  C.  pyramidalis,  the 
influence  of  C.  carpatica  being  not  so  apparent. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  group  of  stove  foliage  plants,  including  an 
excellent  plant  of  Dracaena  Victoria,  also  C'aladiums, 
Codiieums.  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  HiLL  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  London,  N., 
had  a  large  exhibit  of  Ferns,  composed  of  seventy-five 
species  and  varieties,  this  very  representative  collec- 
tion being  shown  in  excellent  condition  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Road  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  e.xhibited  a  group  of  Ferns  and  choice 
foliage  plants.  The  ferns  consisted  of  very  pretty  plants 
of  attractive  varieties  of  many  genera.  Particularly 
noticeable  were  Polyjwdium  Mayii,  several  varieties  of 
Gymnogrammas,  good  plants  of  Adiantum  tenerum 
Farleyense,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Jledal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of 
plants  in  which  their  effective  variety  of  Buddleia 
variabilis,  known  as  Veitchiana,  was  shown  capitally, 
some  of  the  specimens  being  lU  feet  high.  Astilbe 
Davidii  also  was  shown  in  verv  large  plants, 
with  its  purple  flower  spikes  5  feet  to  (i  feet  high. 
This  new  Astilbe  is  an  exceedingly  effective  plant 
for  the  flower-garden.  A  white  Astilbe  growing  as 
high  as  A.  Davidii,  but  having  a  different  mode  of 
inflorescence,  was  shown  ;  and  Inula  racemosa  with 
large  yellow  flowers,  some  of  which  are  produced  in 
axillary  racemes.  Buddleia  albiflora  resembles  B.  va- 
riabilis Veitchiana,  except  that  the  flowers  are  nearly 
wliite.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons  had  also  a  group  of 
plants  of  their  new  double  Fuchsia  Sylvia,  with  white 
corolla  and  bright  red  calyx,  described  in  previous 
issues.  It  is  the  most  effective  of  white  double- 
flowered  Fuchsias  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Jledal). 

Messrs.  JNO.  Lainc,  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  S.E.,  exhibited  a  group  of  double  and  single- 
flowered  Begonias,  many  of  the  varieties  being  very 
pretty,  particularly  Lady  Cardigan  (single  white)  and 
Lady  Londonderry  (double  white  or  faint  blush). 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  made  a  very 
large  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  arranged  in  bamboo  stands 
and  vases.  The3'  soon  drooped  under  the  influence 
of  the  bright  sunshine. 

Mr.  C.  Eschweiler,  Oudenbosch,  Holland  (agent 
for  England,  Mr.  A.  Hejislev),  exhibited  Weigela 
(I>iervilla)  Hortensia  nivea,  the  centre  of  the  leaves  of 
which  is  described  as  being  rich  golden-yellow  colour, 
but  the  specimens  shown  were  not  in  condition. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbekt,  Southgate  Nurseries, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  group  of  one  hundred  sjilendidly 
grown  plants  of  Lilium  speciosum,  in  which  the  varie- 
ties alba  and  rubra  were  represented  by  plants  4  and 
5  feet  high,  some  of  which  had  produced  twelve  flowers 
each.  We  have  rarely  if  ever  seen  a  group  of  this  Lily 
exhibiting  better  cultivation  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of  Codiieums,  C'aladiums, 
Cordylines,  Palms,  and  other  decorative  plants  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Jno.  Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  exhibited 
plants  of  a  dwarf-growing  variety  of  Nephrolepis 
exaltata,  and  known  as  "Scotii."  From  its  appear- 
ance in  small  and  larger  pots  we  think  it  will  prove  to 
be  valuable. 


<  CARNATIONS. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House,  Hatfield,  Herts 
(gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Norman),  exhibited  about  forty  bourpiets 
of  Carnations  in  glasses.  These  flowers  were  of  fine 
quality  and  were  nicely  arranged.  Tlie  most  striking 
varieties  included  H.  J.  Cutbush  (scarlet),  Lady  Ridley 
(white),  The  Breton  (white),  Agnes  Sorel  (crimson) 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  made  an 
exhibit  of  Carnation  flowers  in  his  usual  charming 
fashion.  Arranged  loosely  with  very  long  stems,  each 
bunch  was  like  a  beautiful  shower  bouquet.  The 
varieties  Royalty  (rose-coloured),  Harry  Fenn  (deep 
crimson).  Fair  Maid  (salmon-pink),  were  superb  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre.  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens, 
Derby,  exhibited  a  variety  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation  nameil  Co\intess  Eva.  but  it  had  little 
merit. 

Messrs.  HucH  Low  &  Co.,  Busli  Hill  Park  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  exhibiteil  a  collection  of  Caiiiation  flowers,  re- 
presenting a  large  number  of  varieties,  but  tiie  method 
of  staging  and  a  free  use  of  Asparagxis  resulted  in  the 
rtowei-s  failing  to  disi)lay  themselves  to  the  best. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  an 
extensive  group  of  Carnations  in  pots.  A  large  number 
of  "  tree  "  and  border  varieties  was  included. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edensiile  Niu-series,  Great  Book- 
ham,  showed  flowers  of  new  border  L'arnations,  two  of 
which  are  mentioned  under  **  Awanls." 

Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes  &  Co.,  Aylestone  Park  Nur- 
series, Leicester,  also  exhibited  a  group  of  Carnation 
flowers. 

Jlessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.  (Ifl02).  Feltham,  also  ex- 
hibiteil Carnations,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  IVIedai). 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Tavuiu,  Lily  Hill  Nurserie.s, 
Bracknell,  showed  Carnations  in  pots,  also  cut  blooms. 
Mrs.  W.  Charrington  (a  very  good  \-ellow)  anrl  Bomba 
(salmon-red)  were  specially  gooii,  and  the  plants  were 
well  furnished  with  clean  healthy  giowths. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  k  Sons,  Highgate,  made  a  fine  dis- 
])lay  with  (.'arnations,  inclurling  border.  Malmaison,  and 
tree  varieties  (Silvei-  Banksian  Meilal). 

Mrs.  Harcourt  Rose.  Beechhinds,  Sussex,  exhibited 
a  number  of  seedling  varieties  of  Carnation  of  good 
quality,  but  not  better  than  existing  varieties. 

HAKDY    FLOWERS. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfiehl  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, exhibited  a  group  of  hard\"  flowers,  in  which 
we  noticerl  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  L.  Humboldtii, 
L.  chalcedoniciim.  Delphinium  sulphureum,  (Enothera 
speciosa,  ami  other  good  species. 

Messrs.  DoBMiE  &  Co..  Rothesay,  N.B..  and  Essex, 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  flowers  of  varieties  of 
Pansies  and  Violas  which  created  such  a  show  as  one 
could  hardly  have  expected  after  the  excessively  hot 
weather  recently  experienced  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  G.  Gibson  k  Co.,  Leeming  Bar.  Beilale, 
exhibited  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox  and  bunches  of 
other  hardy  flowers. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company,  Guildford, 
in  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  included  L3"chnis 
chalcedonica,  Rhus  Cotinus  atro-purpurea.  Yucca  fila- 
mentosa.  Acanthus  mollis,  andinany  other  species. 

P.  W.ATERER,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  Kent,  made  a  charm- 
ing exhibit  of  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox.  These 
were  shown  in  large  sprays  inserted  in  glass  jars  or 
vases,  all  of  which  were  covered  with  delicate  green 
drapery.  The  quality  of  the  flowers,  the  drapery,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  colours  were  alike  effective  and 
charming  ;  a  large  glass  epergne  was  furnished  with 
lilac-coloured  and  white  flowers  (Siher-gilt  FloraMedal). 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch  Nurseries,  Hants, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including 
Montbretias,  herbaceous  Phlox,  Gladiolus,  Carnations, 
Campanulas,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Laurence  Currie,  E.sq.,  Minley  Manor,  Farn- 
borough,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  Profit),  exhibited  a  group  of 
flowers  representing  Marliac's  new  Nymphaeas,  and 
other  species  arranged  in  pans  with  natural  foliage.  A 
few  Bamboos  were  placed  at  the  back,  and  it  was  a 
similar  exhibit  to  that  from  the  same  gentleman  at  the 
Holland  House  Show  (Siher-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langitort,  Somerset,  showed 
Gladioli  in  their  usual  good  style,  the  large  collection 
including  some  very  fine  new  varieties.  Of  these, 
Aphrodite  (almost  pure  white)  and  Leader  (creamy- 
yellow)  gained  Awards  of  Merit.  Sir  Dighton  Probyn 
(a  mixture  of  amber  and  pink),  and  King  Edward  VII. 
(orange-scarlet),  Carlton  (a  peculiar  shade  of  purple 
and  cerise),  and  others  with  flowers  of  great  size  may 


be  noted.'  For  so  early  in  the  season  one  of  the  finest 
exhibits  we  have  seen  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  SONS,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and 
hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Webb  k  Brand,  Saffron  Wahlen,  exhibited 
double  Hollyhocks  in  grand  style,  long  spikes  of  good 
blooms  in  a  variety  of  distinct  shades  of  colour — 
Gaiety  (flesh-pink).  Crimson  Queen  (crimson),  Mrs. 
Bailey  (pale-flesh),  ExuUim  (almost  black).  Scarlet 
Gem  (scarlet)  Peri  (creamy-white),  and  many  others, 
all  with  flowers  of  the  best  qualit\-  (Silver  Floral 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  showed  seeiUing 
Petunias,  single  and  <louble  varieties.  Among  the 
do\ibles  were  some  very  fine  fimbriated  flowers  in 
various  shades  ;  anil  the  singles  included  some  very 
pretty  pink,  blue,  purple,  and  the  dark-veined  varieties. 

Mr.  Amos  Pekkv,  Winchmore  Hill  Nurseries,  made 
a  good  display  with  hardy  flowers— Nymplia^as,  Iris 
Kfempferi  varieties,  (ientiana  septemfida,  Arncbia 
echioides,  some  pretty  Veronicas,  and  other  choice 
flowers  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  had  alxiut  fifty 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  also  some  fine  vases  of  Carna- 
tions Mrs.  Nicholson  (pink,  beaiitifuUy  clove-scenteil) 
and  Moni  (salmon-rose)  (Silver  FloraMedal). 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Bfrnlcr  Curniitiijii  Tin  Old  (Jikh-iI. — An  excellent 
and  large  flower  of  rosy -crimson  colour,  possessing  good 
petals  and  a  non-splitting  calyx.  Shown  by  Mr.  J. 
DoucL.vs. 

Border  Carndtion  "  Z)'f^'o(/^7.''— This  is  a  pleasing 
3'ellow-coloured  flower,  that  possesses  an  advantage 
over  Cecilia  on  account  of  the  calyx  remaining  good. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Douclas.  Neither  of  the  above 
varieties  ])ossess  much  perfume. 

(jtladtolus  Lender. —  A  ver}'  desirable  variety,  owing 
to  the  pretty  tint  of  the  pale  yellow  flowers.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  k  Sons. 

Oltidiolus  Aphrodite.  — A  fine,  bold  flower,  white, 
except  very  little  colour  in  the  interior.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  k  Sons. 

(rcnttiinti  dnituriea.  —  X  sub-prostrate  species,  with 
growths  8  or  !l  inches  long.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is 
whitish  inside  and  out,  but  the  segments  are  rich  blue  ; 
flowers  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  anil  nearly  one 
inch  across.     Shown  by  Messrs.  AV.  CuTiU'Sii  k  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  <_'haii).  Baron 
Sir  H.  Sclu'oeder,  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  de  B.  <>aw- 
shay,  H.  .1.  Cha)>man,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Yoiuig,  J. 
Giu-ney  Fowler,  H.  Little,  \V.  iJoxall,  F.  J.  Tliorne. 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  Ballantine,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  W 
Ashton,  J.  W.  Odell,  H.  T.  Pitt,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  N. 
C.  Cookson,  F.  A.  Rehder,  J.  Charlesworth,  J.  Colman, 
H.  M.  PoUett,  W.  A.  Biliiey,  and  J.  Douglas. 

The  various  groups  contained  an  unusually  large 
number  of  rare  and  curious  species,  and  the  very 
remarkable,  large  Angnecum  iufundibidare,  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild's  gardens,  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  species  ever  introduced  (see 
Awards). 

Messrs.  C'hakleswokth  k  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
were  awarded  a  Silver -gilt  Flora  IVIedal  for  a  very  fine 
group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  batch  of  a  goo<l 
type  of  the  blue  Vanda  cerulea  ;  on  each  side  were 
arrangements  of  tine  forms  of  Lajlio-Cattlej'a  x  callis- 
toglossa,  and  interspersed  Lielia  x  Digbyano-purpu- 
rata,  L.  x  Helen,  the  pretty  reddish-crimson  L.-C.  x 
Penelope,  L.-C.  ■<  Rudolph  aurifera,  Cattleya  X 
Hardyana,  home-raised  ;  Mas<levallia  toi'ta,  M.  caiura, 
and  other  Masdevallias ;  the  pretty  white  purple, 
spotted  Cypripeilium  <  Mrs.  Herbert  Druce,  anil  other 
tJypripediums ;  Cattleva  (iaskelliana  alba,  Cielogyne 
Sanderiana,  Oncidium  macranthum,  ami  a  fine  form  of 
Cattleya  x  F.  W.  Wigan,  which  secured  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were  awardeil  a, 
SUver  Flora  Medal  for  a  large  and  interesting  group. 
Massed  together  weio  a  number  of  very  curious  and 
pretty  sjiecies,  including  Vanda  limbata,  Polycycnis 
muscifera,  with  a  spike  of  curious  insect-like  flowers, 
a  singular  Bolbopbylbnii  with  a  raceme  of  reddish 
flowers ;  Houlletia  Brooklehurstiana,  Polystachya 
Leonensis,  the  pretty  Pachystoiria  Thomjjsoniana,  Den- 
drobium  Fytchianum,  Saccolabiuni  retusum,  a  large 
reddish  -  crimson  form  of  Mormodes  badium.  and 
other  singular  species.  Among  the  Cypripe.liums 
were    the  very  dark  -  colourerl    C.    X     Lamonteanum 
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superlmin,  O.  glandulifcrum,  0.  callosum  San- 
dene,  &c.  Good  liyl)rids  noted  were  Cattleya  X 
Wavriniana,  a  very  fine  and  showy  flower ;  C.  X 
Paithenia  Princess,  a  wax  -  like  white  flower  with 
delicate  rose  markings  on  the  lip  ;  C.  x  Shakespeare, 
C.  X  Vulcani,  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  x  bletchley- 
ensis,  L.-O.  x  Martineti,  L.-O.  x  Hy.  Greenwood, 
»nd  other  IjielioOattleyas.  Also  remarkable  were 
Gatasetiim  inacrocarpum  viride  and  Masdevallia 
Harrjjrana  Sandera;,  a  good  white  flower  with  a  slight 
yellow  shade.  The  variety  is  nearly  an  albino  of  the 
l)est  tyi)e  of-  M.  Harryana.  Messrs.  Sander  also 
showed  Lffilio  -  Cattleya  x  I'urple  Emperor  (callisto- 
glossa  X  AV^arscewiczii  Eothschildiana)  with  a  fine 
claret-puiiile  labellum  which  had  scarcely  developed. 

Mesitrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  secured  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group,  in  which  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  were  well  displayed ;  also 
C.  bicolor  Grossi,  C.  x  Mary  Gratrix,  Brassavola 
Digbyana,  Mormodes  pardinum  aureum,  &c.  A  fine 
feature  was  a  large  pan  of  Cypripedium  x  gigas  Com- 
deani,  and  under  a  bell-glass  were  the  very  handsome 
Cypripedium  x  lAiisoni  (Morgani.-e  x  Rothschildi- 
anum),  C.  x  Maudije  and  Phalsenopsis  violacea,  Bollea 
coelestis,  Deudrobium  cruentum  ;  other  good  species 
were  also  represented. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
an  interesting  group,  composed  of  a  selection  of  Phalaj- 
nopsis  amabilis  Rimestadiana,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
a  fine  specimen  of  Lfelia  xanthina,  Cattleya  x  Mrs.  J. 
"VV.  Wliiteley,  Epiphronitis  x  Veitchii,  Nanofles  Me- 
dusa;, Stanhopea  tigrina,  Cypripedium  callosum  San- 
dera;,  Lycaste  leucantha,  Sophro-Cattleya  x  Ohamber- 
lainiana,  a  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skinueri  album  (Cultural  Commendation),  and  Catt- 
leya X  Thurgoodiana  (Luddemanniana  x  Hardyana), 
a  pretty  flower  nearest  to  C.  x  Hardyana,  but  with  a 
light  patch  on  the  lip. 

Francis  Wei,le,sley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  as  Cyj)ripedium  x  Harveyanum 
{Stonei  x  Leeanum)  a  rather  pretty  hybrid  very  much 
Tcsembling  C.  x  Alice  (Stonei  x  Spicerianum)";  C.  x 
vexill-Io, '  and  the  very  richly -coloured  Lielia  x  lona 
nigr&scens. 

De  B.  C;itAW.SHAT,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr., 
Mr.  Stables),  sent  Odontoglossum  x  loochristyense 
Theodora,  a  very  distinct  variety  showing  more  of  the 
•white  of  a  good  O.  crispum  than  any  other  form  ;  the 
flowers  were  distinctly  blotched.  Also  O.  x  Craw.shay- 
anum  (Hallii  >;  Harryanum),  O.  Harryanum  rose- 
fieldiense,  and  O.  x  elegans  var. 

E.  W.  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wood  Lea,  Virginia 
Water  (gr.,  Mr.  P.askett),  sent  a  fine  branched  inflores- 
cence of  the  reddish-crimson  Renanthera  coccinea. 

W.  P.  BURKINSHAW,  Esq.,  The  West  Hill,  Hessle, 
Hull  (gr.,  Mr.  Barker),  again  showed  his  bea\ititul 
Cattleya.  Warscewiczii  "White  Queen,"  which  had 
previously  taken  an  Award  of  Merit ;  sepals  and 
petals  pure  white,;  lip  marbled  with  liark  rose. 

W.  W.  Mann.  Esq.,  Bexley,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Simon), 
showed  a  fine  plant  of  the  typical  rose-lipped  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  and  another  of  a  nearly  white-lipped  form, 
with  two  spikes.     The  plants  were'splendidly  grown. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Wcstgate  Hill,  near  Bradford,  again 
showed  the  yellowish-white  Masdevallia  Harryana  albh. 

Jerrmiah  Coi.man,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gr., 
Mr.  Bound),  showed  a  group  of  plants,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Included  were 
•Cattleya  Mrs.  J,  W.  Whiteley,  C.  Patrocini,  C.  gigas, 
Lcelia  xanthina  with  sixteen  flowers,  Stanhopea 
liigrina,  Lycaste  leucantha,  Cypripedium  callosum 
Sanderie,  Epii)hronitis  Veitchii,  Sobralia  Veitchii, 
■Odontoglossum  crispum,  &c. 

AWARDS. 

FntST-CI.ASS    tlEKTIEICVTE. 

Angracum  infundibulare,  from  the  Right  Honble. 
I-«rd  ROTHHCHiLf),  Triiig  Park  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dye).  A  very 
large  and  interesting  s|>ecies  with  broad  white  front  to 
-the  lip,  whichisopenly  di.splnyed.  The  basal  part  is  con- 
•tinued  into  a  greenish  funnel-shai)ed  spur  some  G  inches 
in  length,  and  is  ]>rolonged  into  a  slender  tail  about 
0  inches  in  length,  which  forms  a  tendril  -  like 
support  for  the  he.a\y  flower  by  curving  abruptly  over 
one  of  the  adjacent  roots.  The  sepals  and  petals 
aregreenish,  lanceolate,  and  each  over2inches  in  length. 
The  flowers  arc  borne  singly  on  trailing  stems  bearing 
bright  green,  narrowly  ovate  leaves.  The  remarkable 
species  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  by  dried 
specimens  collected  by  Barter  on  Prince's  Island, 
W.  Africa  (Lindl.  in  Jmt.rn.  Linn.  ,S'oc.,  vi.  (1862),  13C)] 
It  has  never  ijcfore  flowered  under  cultivation.     The 


plants  were  collected  by  Major  H.  B.  Rattray  on  the 
Victoria  Nvanza,  Uganda,  in  1(102,  a  -widely  different 
locality  from  that  of  the  original  record.  The  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild  received  A.  Bothschildianum,  and 
others  said  to  be  new,  from  the  locality  named. 
A.  infundibulare  is  very  fragrant. 

Cattleya  x  F.  W.  Wigan  sujxrba  (Schilleriana  x 
Dowiana  aurea)  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. — 
A  very  fine  hylirid  with  the  characteristic  leaning 
towards  C.  Schilleriana  of  all  the  hybrids  of  that 
species.  Sepals  and  petals  of  a  delicate  yellowish- 
cream  colour  tinged  with  jiale  purple.  Lip  rosy- 
crimson  veined  with  purplish-crimson,  and  with  a 
distinct  golden-yellow  blotch  in  the  centre. 

Award  op  Merit. 

Cattkifa  X  Patrocinii,  Trinuf  Park  variety  (Cattleya 
Leopoldii  x  Loddigesii,  fine  var.),  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Dye). — Five 
plants  of  a  batch  raised  at  Tring  Park  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild  were  shown.  Two  were  of 
indifferent  merit,  two  similar  to  the  best  form  of 
C.  X  Patrocini,  originally  imported  as  a  natural 
hybrid,  and  one,  the  Tring  Park  variety,  by  far 
the  most  beautifid  of  its  class.  Sepals  and  petals 
broad,  purplish  with  bright  dark-jiurple  spots.  Lip 
whit^e  at  the  base,  rose  on  front  and  side-lobes. 

Od<tnto(/ioi<stem  Uro-Skinneri  sphnelens,  from  J.  Wil- 
son Potter,  Esq.,  Elmswood,  Croydon  (gr.,  Mr. 
Young). — A  very  handsome  variety,  with  broad  honey- 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  marked  with  chestnut-brown, 
and  fine  labellum  entirely  covered  with  bright  dark- 
rose-coloured  spotting. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Jlessrs.  H.  Bal- 
derson,  J.  Mclndoe,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  G.  Keif, 
H.  Parr,  H.  Markham,  J.  H.  Goodacre,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
J.  Jaques,  Geo.  Wythes,  G.  Norman,  J.  H.  Veitch,  A. 
H.  Pearson,  Owen  Thomas,  and  R.  Lewis  Castle. 

Magnificent  Figs  and  Peaches  were  shown  from  the 
gardens  of  Lord  Salisburt  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Norman),  Hat- 
field, Herts.  There  were  about  four  dozen  fruits  of  the 
variety  of  Fig  Brown  Turkey,  of  very  large  size  and 
well  coloured.  Two  dozen  fruits  of  Royal  George 
Peach  were  equally  good.  From  the  same  garden 
were  exhibited  three  good  fruits  of  Melon  Hatfield 
Favourite,  a  yellow  fruit  of  moderate  size  and  good 
flavour  (Silver  Knightian  Metlal). 

From  the  garden  of  H.  L.  Bisohofpsheim,  Esq., 
Warren  House,  Stanmore,  were  exhibitnl  twenty-two 
Pine-apple  fruits,  for  which  a  Silvei-  Knightian  Medal 
was  recommended. 

Seedling  varieties  of  Melons  wei-e  shown  by  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  Bamet  (gr.,  Mr.  h".  Parr)  ; 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Highbury,  Birmingham 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Deacon)  ;  and  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt 
(gr.,  Mr.  Chapman);  but  no  awards  were  recommended. 

Mr.  G.  Penwill,  80,  High  Street,  Totnes,  again  exhi- 
bited "Penwill's  Champion"  Raspberry,  which  gained 
an  Award  of  Blerit  at  the  Holland  House  show. 

Yates'  "PuriJe  Pod"  Pea  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Yates,  Sutton,  Hounslow.  This  variety  has  rich 
purple-coloured  pods  of  larger  size  than  purple  ones  are 
usually. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhi- 
bited fniits  of  their  fine  new  early-fruiting  Peach  Duke 
of  York,  which  has  already  been  awarded  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Mr.  Will  Tatler,  nurseryman,  Hampton,  e.\hi- 
bited  fruits  of  the  Peach  Libra,  which  has  also  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Deal,  Jun.,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  exhibited  pods 
of  a  new  Pea,  Brookland's  Prize,  described  as  a  heavy 
cropping  second-early  variety. 

Cucumber  "Progress"  was  shown  by  Lord  Belper, 
Kingston  Hall,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  Cooke).  The  fruits 
were  of  large  size,  fair  shape,  and  good  colour. 

Messrs.  H.  E.  &  W.  Lack,  Sheep  Street,  Welling- 
borough, exhibited  Lack's  Monster  Red  Currant,  and 
two  varieties  of  Gooseberries. 

Messrs.  T.  Spooner  &  SoN.s.  Hounslow  Nurseries, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  fruits  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Early 
Red  Margaret,  July  Queen,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Red 
Astrachan  Ajiples  ;  also  Morello  Cherries.  These  early 
varieties  of  Apples  are  already  ripe,  especially  Early 
Red  Margaret. 

Messrs.  Ja.s.  Veitch  &  SON.S,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Gooseberries.  The  fruits  were  arranged  in 
baskets,  and  rejiresented  as  many  as  eighty-seven 
varieties.-  ■  These  were  backed  by  fifty  cordon-trained 
plants  in  i)ots.      Tliese  had  been  cut  from  the  open 


ground,  were  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  were 
literally  wreathed  with  ripe  berries.  All  the  best 
dessert  and  culinary  varieties  were  included  in  the  collec- 
tion of  fruits,  amongst  which  were  the  new  varieties 
Langley  Gage  (white),  Langley  Beauty  (pale  yellow), 
and  G<)lden  Gem,  all  of  which  have  good  flavour, 
particularly  Langley  Gage,  which  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  sweet  (Hogg  Medal). 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  exhibited  several  fruit- 
bearing  plants  of  Solauxim  guatemalense.  The  fruits 
are  juicy,  with  a  flavour  of  Melon.  A  figure  "will  be 
found  at  p.  ICO  of  our  number  for  March  7,  1903. 

Iieeture  on  Orchids. 

The  3  o'clock  loctiu-e  was  delivered  by  Mr.  BiDGOOD 
in  the  room  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  on  the  first 
floor.  In  spite  of  the  great  heat,  the  accommoda- 
tion was  infinitely  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the 
Drill  Hall,  and  no  doubt  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  lectm^er  and  audience  will  now  be  more  considered 
than  was  ]Jossible  under  the  old  arrangements.  The 
lecture  consisted  in  the  ex})lanation  of  a  very  large 
series  of  coloured  jihotographs  representing  many  genera 
of  Orchids  and  their  hybrids,  which  were  thrown  on 
the  screen.  The  large  size  of  the  representations  and 
the  interesting  remarks  of  the  lecturer  rendered  this  a 
very  delightful  lecture.  Considerable  stress  was  laid 
on  the  pigments,  which  were  in  many  cases  double, 
thus  a  red  overlying  a  .yellow  pigment  produced  the 
chocolate  spotting  so  remarkable  in  some  forms  of  Odon- 
toglossum crispum.  Some  of  the  pigments  are  liquid, 
others  solid.  The  effect  of  hybridisation  on  the  distri- 
Inition  of  colour  was  also  pointed  out,  and  some  of  the 
variations  were  shown  to  be  consistent  with  Mendclian 
principles.  Mr.  GuRNEY  Fowler,  who  presided,  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  BlDGOOI),  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND 
PICOTEE. 

July  2C. — A  very  good  sliow  indeed,  was  the  general 
opinion  of  experts.  Though  the  white-ground  C'arna- 
tions  and  Picotees  were  somewhat  sparingly  shown, 
they  were  bright  in  colour,  some  of  the  scarlet  bizarres 
being  of  fine  quality.  The  selfs,  yellow-ground,  and 
white-ground  fancies,  and  the  chaste  .yellow-ground 
Picotees,  were  particularly  fine,  and  numerously 
shown,  especially  in  the  amateur  classes.  The  light  in 
the  new.  Hall  showed  off  the  flowers  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  the  wide  tables  sadly  needed  some  plants 
down  the  centre  to  relieve  their  nakedness  of  appear- 
ance. Should  the  Society  hold  its  exhibition  in  the 
Hall  again,  tables  4,t  feet  in  width  would  be  better 
than  those  (>  feet  in  width.  The  arrangements  of  the 
Carnation  show  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 

Bizarre  and  Ffnked  Carnations. — Three  collections 
of  twenty-four  blooms  conij)eted,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wel- 
leslet  was  placed  1st,  having  in  the  order 
of  the  blooms  as  read  from  left  to  right, 
C.B.  Master  Fred,  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis,  P.P.B. 
William  Skirving,  S.F.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Keen,  P.F.  Geo. 
Melville,  C.B.  Master  Fred,  R.F.Pandora,  S.B.  Robert 
Houlgrave,  R.F.  Thalia,  S.F.  Guardsman,  S.B.  George, 
P.F.  Geo.  Melville,  P.P.B.  W.  Skirving,  S.B.  J.  Bes- 
wick,  S.F.  Sportsman,  I'.F.  Gordon  Lewis,  S.B.  Robert 
Houlgrave,  C.B.  J.  D.  Hextall,  R.F.  Merton,  C.B. 
J.  S.  Hedderly,  S.B.  Admiral  Curzon,  P.F.  Chas, 
Henwootl,  C.B.  J.  W.  Bentley,  C.B.  J.S.  Hedderly. 
2nd,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes  (gi-.,  C.  Blick), 
who  had  some  pure  and  highly  refined  flowers,  and 
experts  were  heard  saying  the  position  of  these  two 
stands  should  have  been  reversed.  Some  of  his  chief 
blooms  were  S.F.  Harwood  (brilliant  in  colour),  I*.P.B. 
Chloe,  P.F.  Sweet  Nell,  P.P.B.  Melford,  R.  F.  Mia 
Cara,  C.B.  Lord  Nelson,  P.P.B.  Romola,  R.F.  Latham, 
P.P.B.  Inca,  S.B.  Phryne,  P.P.B.  Lilith,  S.F.  Damio, 
&c. ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

6'c//  Carnations. — These  were  brilliant  and  striking, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesi.ey  being  once  more  place(l 
1st  with  twenty  -  four  blooms — Sir  Bevys,  Agnes 
Sorel,  and  Gil  Pole ;  crimson  and  scarlet,  Etna, 
Comet,  and  H.  .1.  Cutbush  ;  rose,  John  Pope  and 
0])helia  ;  ]>ink,  I'ink  Pearl,  Ivo  Sebright,  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Flight ;  terra  cotta,  Benbow  ;  yellow.  Almoner, 
Mrs.  Charrington,  and  Germania :  white.  Much  the 
Miller,  Gloriosa,  and  Wild  Swan  ;  jiurple,  Mrs.  Blostyn, 
some  of  the  foregoing  being  in  dujilicate.  Mr.  Rl.  R. 
Smith  came  2nil,  also  with  some  finel.y-finished  blooms, 
having  of  maroon  shades,  Ebbie,  Grand  Vizier,  and 
Karo  ;  scarlet  and  crimson,  Etna  and  Comet :  rose, 
Rosamoiul,  Anna  Boleyn,  Bridegroom,  and  Floradora ; 
l>ink,  Mrs.  Guy  Sebright ;  white,  Hildegarde  and  Much 
the  Miller  ;  yellow,  Cecilia  and  Daffodil.  3rd,  Messrs. 
Blackmobe  &  Langdon,  Twerton,  Bath. 

Fancy  Carnations.  — T\\Qsc  were  also  of  superb  deve- 
loi)ment.  With  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith 
was  placed  1st,  having  magnificent  blooms  of  Admiral, 
Mrs.  A.  Torrens,  Infanta,  Hesperus,  Paladin,  Thos. 
A.  *W.  Jones,  Mountjoy,  Merlin.  Cavalier,  Juno, 
Royal  George,  C.  Martel,  Jlolly  Jlaguire,  The  Seer, 
Amphion,  and  Hidalgo,  some  l)eing  in  duplicate.  2nd, 
M.r.  F.  A.  WelIjESLEY,  who  had  in  very  fine  character 
Perseus,  Brodick,  Professor  Cooper,  Hidalgo,  Monarch, 
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Ai-gosy,  Falcon,  C.  Martel,  Miss  L.  Webb,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Welle'sley,  Horsa,  and  Galileo.  3rd,  Messrs.  Black- 
more  k  Langdon. 

Pimtces,  white  i/rouml. ^Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  took  the 
1st  prize  with  a  collection  of  refined  blooms,  having 
H.P.E.  Amv  Robsart,  H.Ro.  Little  Phil,  L.P.B. 
Lavinia,  H.Ro.E.  Blink  Bonnv,  L.R.B.  Mrs.  Gorton, 
H.Ro.E.  Mrs.  Sharp,  H.Ro!e.  Kenneth,  L.Ro.E. 
Fortrose,  H.P.E.  Miriam,  H.Ro.E.  Duchess  of  York. 
H.Ro.E.  Ladv  Louisa,  H.Ro.E.  Clio,  L.P.E.  Pride  of 
Leyton,  H.Ro.E.  Dainty  Lady,  L.P.E.  Somerhill; 
some  of  the  foregoing  being  in  diiplicate.  2nd,  Mr.  F. 
A.  Wellesley,  who  had  in  fine  character  H.Scar.E. 
W.  H.  Johnson,  H.Ro.E.  Little  Phil,  H.Ro.E.  Lady 
Louisa,  L.R.E.  Mrs.  Barron,  H.R.E.  (ianymede,  L.P.E. 
Somerhill,  L.Ro.E.  Nellie,  H.Ro.E.  Mrs.  Payne.  3rd, 
Mr.  C.  Tl-RNER. 

Yellow  GroumU.— In  this  class  magnificent  lilooms 
weie  staged  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  who  was  placed  1st 
with  Leonora,  Verena,  Espoir,  Astarte,  Chryseis, 
Isevdt,  Earl  Erick,  Peri,  Ida,  Lucy  ({litters,  Dalkeith, 
Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  Coiuitess,  Star,  and  Koliiiioor,  dujili- 
cates  making  up  the  number.  Mr.  F.  A.  Welleslev 
came  2nd,  also  with  flue  blooms,  having  Countess 
Verulam,  Daniel  Defoe,  Gronow,  Laily  St.  Oswald, 
Hesperus,  Gertrude,  Mrs.  W.  Heriot.  Lauzan,  Mrs. 
Durrant,  Othello,  &c.      3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

With  si.x  self  Carnations,  one  variety,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was  1st  with  Daffodil,  the  finest  yellow  self  yet 
raiseil ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesi.ey,  2nd,  with  Germania  ; 
Mr.  C.  Turner.  3rd,  with  Sir  Bevys. 

^Vith  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  ground,  fancy,  Mr.  M. 
R.  Smith  was  1st  with  King  Solomon  (red  and  maroon 
on  a  j'ellow  ground),  very  fine  (fig.  35).  Mr.  F.  A. 
Welle-sley  came  2nd  with  Westfield  Seedling  (cream, 
heavily  edged  with  crimson  maroon).  Messrs.  Black- 
more  &  Langdon  were  3rd  with  Richness. 

With  six  blooms  of  a  fancy  Carnation,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was  1st  with  Algot,  Hamed  with  rosy-reil 
.m  white.  Mr.  F.  A.  AVkllesley  came  2nd  with 
Millie.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  1st  with  six  blooms  of  a 
yellow-ground  Picotee,  having  Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  having 
a  wide  edge  of  rose  on  a  deep  yellow  ground — a  perfect 
Hower  as  shown.  Mr.  Welleslev  came  2nd  with  the 
same ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  3rd,  with  Artisan,   a 

With  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  selfs,  fancies,  or 
3'ellow-grounds,  three  blooms  of  each,  undressed,  Mr. 
M.  R,  Smith  was  1st ;  and  Messrs.  Blackmore  & 
Langdon.  2nJ. 

Ciirnntions,  Sinrile  Btoom.f.  — S.B.'s  :    Robert  Houl- 
grave,  from   Mr.   R.    SviiENHAM,  came  1st :   Mr.    W. 
Spencer,    Junr.,    was    2nd    and    3rd  with   the  .same. 
C.B.'s:   J.  S.   Hedderly.  from  Mr.   W.  SrENCER,   was 
1st ;  Mr.  Wellesley  came  2nd  and  3rd  with   Master 
Fred.     P.P.B.'s  :   William  ^kirving  was  placed  1st  and 
2nd  from  Jlr.  Wellesi.ey  ;  Mr.  .).   Fairlie  came  3rd 
witli  .7.   S.  Hedderley.     P.F.'s:  Gordon  Lewis  was  1st 
and  2nd  from  Mr.   Welleslev  ;   and   also  3rd  from 
!    Mr.   R.  Sydenham.      S.F.'s:    a   bright  flower  named 
J.   J.   Keen  was  1st,   but  with  no   exhibitor's   name ; 
Guardsman  was  2nd,  from  Mr.  A.   R.  Brown  ;   and 
Sportsman  was  3rd.     K.F.'s  :  Mr.  W.   Spencer  came 
Ist  with  Thalia  ;  Mrs.  Rowan  was  2nd,  from  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell  :  and  Jlrs.   Lord  3rd,  from  Mr.  R.  Syden- 
ham.    Self  White  :  Mrs.  Eric  Handiro,   from  Messrs. 
Pemberton  &  Son,  was  1st :  Mr.  R.  C.  C'ARTWRKiHT 
came  2nd  :  and  Mr.  E.  Charrington,  3rd,  iKith  with 
Jluch-the-Miller.      Scarlet :     1st,    Mrs.    L.     B.    Best 
(brilliant  scarlet,  fine  in  the  petal),  from  Mrs.  Best  : 
2nd,   the  same ;    Mr.  A.  R.   Brown  coming  3rd  with 
Carabas  (quite  scarlet).     Rose:  1st,  Mr.  E.  ('Harring- 
ton, with  (;'arabas  (liright  rose) ;  Mr.  Welleslev  was 
2nd  with  Mrs.   F.  AV.  Flight :  and  Mr.  Cartwright, 
3rd,   with  Mrs.   Guv  Sebright.     Maroon  :  1st,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  with  Edward  Curtis ;   Mr.   Cartwright, 
2nd,   with  Sir  Bevys ;   and  Mr.  \V.  PaK'TON,  3rd,  with 
Ralph.     Yellow  ;   ist  and  2nd,  Mr  W.  Spencer,  with 
Mrs.  M.  Y.  Charrington;   Messrs.  Phillips  k  Taylor 
came  2nd  with  the  same.     Buff  :  Mr.  Cartwright,  1st 
with  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright  (a  peculiar  shade  of  orange- 
apricot)  ;    and   he   was  2nil   with   the   same ;    Mr.    R. 
Sydenham  was  3rd.     Y'ellow  ground  :  1st,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  with   Argosy ;    2nd.   Mr.   Welleslev,   with 
Mrs.   F.  A.  Welleslev  ;   and  Mr.  Spencer,  3rd,   with 
•J.   A.   Kowberrv.     Other  fancies :    1st   anil   2nd,    Mr. 
M.  R.  Smith, 'with  Millie;  3rd,  Messrs.  Pemberton 
&  Son,  with  Yoltaire. 

Picotces,  Siiuflf  Blooms.  — H.T^.  red  :  1st,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  with  Brunette  ;  2nd.  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  with 
Ganymede :  3rd,  Sir.  Brown,  with  Isabel  Lakin. 
L.E.  red:  1st  and  2nd,  Thos.  William,  from  Mr. 
C.vrtwright  ;  3rd,  the  same,  from  Messrs.  Pember- 
ton &  Son.  H.E.P.  Amy  Robsart  was  1st  and  2ntl, 
both  from  Mr.  Smith  :  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  came  3rd 
with  Beau  Nash.  L.E.  purjile  :  1st  and  2nd,  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  from  Mr.  W.  Spen<'ER.  H.E.  rose  :  1st, 
Mr.  Smith,  with  Little  Phil ;  Mr.  Cartw  right  2nd 
with  the  same  ;  Mr.  R.  Brown  3rd  with  Lady  Louisa. 
L.E.  rose ;  1st,  Mr.  Cartwright,  with  Fortrose : 
2nd,  Mr.  Welle.sley,  with  the  same.  H.E.Y.G.  ; 
1st,  Mr.  Smith,  with  Mr.  Walter  Heriot ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Beadles,  with  Gertrvide ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  Smith,  with 
Verena.      L.E.Y.G.  :    1st,    Mr.    Cartwright,    with 


Childe  Harold  ;  2nd.  Mr.  H.  Mathias,  with  Pilgrim  ; 
and  3rd.  Mr.  Beadle,  with  the  same. 

Praiiier  Btooms.— Bizarre:  C.B.  Master  Fred,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Wellesley.  Flake  :  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis,  also 
from  Mr.  Wellesley.  Self,  John  Pope,  liright  rose, 
from  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon.  Fancy  :  Vol- 
taire, from  Mr.  Parton  ;  H.E.W.G.Pic.  P.E.  Amy 
Robsart,  from  Mr.  R.  Smith.  L.E.W.G.Pic.  Pride  of 
Leyton,  P.E.,  from  Mr.  Cartwright.  H.E.AV.G. 
Verena,  from  Mr.  Smith.  L.E.Y'.G.  Mrs.  AV.  Heriot, 
from  Mr.  Wellesley. 

In  the  2nd  division  of  the  schedule,  the  twelve 
best  Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  came  from  Messrs. 
AY.  Pemberton  &  Son  ;  Mr.  AY.  Spencer  being  2nd. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Brown  was  1st  with  twelve  self  Carnations; 
and  Mr.  AV.  Spencer,  2nd.  AVith  twelve  fancies,  Mr. 
W.  Spencer  was  1st  with  twelve  superb  blooms  ;  and 
Messrs.  Phillips  k  Taylor,  2nd. 

With  twelve  white-ground  Picotees,  Messrs.  A\'. 
Pemberton  &  Son  were  1st ;  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
2iid.  AVith  twelve  yellow  -  ground  Picotees,  Mr. 
Spencer  was  again  1st  with  highly-developed  blooms  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  2nd. 

The  liest  six  self  (tarnations  of  one  variety  were 
those  of  Mrs.  M.  A'.  Charrington  ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown 
coming  2nd  with  John  Pope.  The  best  six  blooms  of 
any  yellow-gro\nul  fancy  Carnation  were  those  of 
Monarch,  from  Mr.  B.  Nash  ;  Mr.  Brown  coming  2nd 
with  A^oltaire. 

The  best  six  blooms  of  a  fancy  Carnation  were  those 
of  Orion,  from  Mr.  H.  Mathias  ;  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Taylor  winning  2nil  with  Ivo  Sebright. 

The  1st  prize  stand  of  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety 
of  Y.fi.  Picotee  came  from  Air.  H.  MATHIAS,  who  had 
an  unnamed  Hower  ;  Mr.  SPENCER  coming  2nd  with 
Gronow. 

The  blooms  in  the  foregoing  classes  were  all  shown 
on  onlinary  stands,  the  varieties  the  same  in  the  main 
as  those  shown  in  the  larger  classes. 

The  best  six  varieties  of  selfs,  fancies,  or  yellow- 
grounds,  undressed,  three  blooms  of  each,  shown  in 
bottles,  came  from  Mr.  AY.  Spencer.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  2nd. 

Division  III. 
The  number  of  blooms  in  Classes  25  to  .33  inclusive 
did  not  rise  above  six,  but  the  competition  was  very 
keen  generally,  and  some  very  good  blooms  were 
staged.  Tlie  principal  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Cartwright,  AV.  H.  Parton,  J.  Fairlie,  and  AV. 
Beadle,  Mr.  Cartwright  being  particularly  successful. 
There  was  also  a  class  for  three  varieties  of  undressed 
blooms  shown  in  threes. 

Division  IV. 
comprised  a  number  of  small  classes  (.35  to43inchi.sive), 
in  whicli  the  conqietition  was  good  ;  anrl  there  was  a 
class  for  six  blooms  for  maiden  growers  also. 

Certificated  Varieties. 
Scedliium. — A  large  number  was  staged,  and  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  :-  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  bright  scarlet  self,  brilliant  in  colour  and 
perfect  in  petal,  extra  fine  ;  ami  Bridegroom,  bright 
rosy-pink  self,  a  superb  flower  of  the  finest  qiuility, 
both  from  Mr.  James  Douglas  ;  to  Jlrs.  M.  A'.  Char- 
rington, a  highly  refined  yellow  self,  distributed  by 
Messr.s.  Phillips  &  T.iyl'or;  to  Mrs.  L.  E.  Best,  a 
brilliant  carmine-scarlet  self,  intense  in  tint,  and 
having  fine  quality  of  iietal,  from  Mrs.  Best  ;  ami  to 
Carabas,  a  very  fine  rose  self,  stout  in  substance  and 
excellent  in  petal ;  and  to  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  a 
distinct,  attractive,  and  refined  apricot  self,  both  from 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright. 

Plants  in  Pots.— A  goodly  number  of  these  were 
shown,  and  if  those  in  the  class  for  twelve  specimens 
and  for  one  specimen  had  been  stood  along  the  centres 
of  the  tallies  between  the  boxes  of  blooms,  which  made 
a  dreary  and  nakeil  display,  the  effect  of  the  show 
would  have  been  considerably  heightened.  AVith 
twelve  plants  in  pots,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  was  1st, 
having  well-grown  and  bloomed  examples  of  Blanche 
Armiola  (pinkish-rose).  Countess  Carrington  (a  lovely 
blush  self),  Gronow,  Mrs.  Kate  Hambro,  Sir  Bevys, 
Goldy  Locks,  &c.     Mr.  A.  F.  Fuller  was  2nil. 

The  best  single  specimen  was  Countess  Carrington, 
from  Mr.  SsiiTH ;  Mr.  Fuller  being  2nd  with  an 
unnamed  variety.  AVith  a  large  grouji  Jlr.  Smith  was 
again  1st,  having  plants  well-grown  and  finely-bloomed, 
chief  among  them  Countess  Carrington,  Miss  Maud 
Sullivan  (delicate  pink).  Comet,  Ellis  (maroon-crimson), 
Orestes,  Pagree,  Cygnet  (creamy-white),  kc.  ;  he  being 
the  only  exhibitor.  Mr.  A.  F.  Fuller  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  the  class  for  a  smaller  group  having 
unnamed  specimens. 

DccoriUions  with  Curnatioi'.s. — No  bouquets  were 
■*aged  in  the  class  for  two.  There  were  some  pretty 
vases,  Mr.  AY.  Spencer  taking  the  1st  prize.  There 
were  also  sprays  of  Carnations  and  buttonholes. 

Silver  Cups. — A  Silver  Cup  was  offered  in  each 
Division  for  the  exhibitor  obtaining  the  highest  aggre- 
gate of  jioints.  That  in  Division  I.  went  to  Ui.  M.  R. 
Smith,  in  Division  11.  to  Mr.  W.  Spencer;  in 
Division  III.  to  Mr.  R.  C.  CARTWRIGHT;  and  in 
Division  lA'.  to  Mr.  D.  AYalkeh. 


SOUTHAMPTOlSr    ROYAL   HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  (jARNATION  SHOW. 

July  22. — As  usual  this  exhil-iition  was  held  on  the 
Royal  Pier,  Southampton,  but  tliis  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Southampton  Horticultural 
Society,  the  former  special  Carnation  Society  having 
ceased  to  exist.  The  show  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
one  considering  the  lateness  of  the  Carnation  season. 

Carnations. 
The  leading  class  was  that  for  twelve  blooms  distinct 
of  flakes  and  bizarres.  Four  exhibitors  entered,  the 
premier  award  going  to  Messrs.  AV.  Pejiberton  &  Son, 
Harden  Nurseries,  Bloxwich,  for  clear,  well-defined 
examples  of  popular  sorts.  Especially  good  were  George 
Melville.  Thalia,  and  W.  Prescott.  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gr. 
to  Martin  Smith,  Ksip,  AVarren  House,  Hayes,  was 
2nd.  Mr.  Hayward  Maithias,  Thames  Ditton, 
Surre}',  3rd. 

For  six  flowers  of  a  similar  type,  J.  J.  SHELDON, 
Esq.,  Rosedale,  Churchfield,  was  1st  with  'even 
flowers.     Mr.  J.  Fairlie,  Avenue  Roail,  Acton,  2nd. 

Fancy  varieties. — Nine  competed  in  the  class  for 
twelve  flowers,  distinct.  Mr.  Blick  won  the  premier 
award  for  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Annie  Towers, 
Admiral,  Merlin,  Hidalgo,  and  Juno.  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  were  2nd; 
and  Messrs.  BLACKMORE  &  Langdon,  Twerton,  Bath, 
3rd. 

For  six  flowers,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie  was  Ist. 
Selfs. — In  tlie  class  for  twelve  flowers,  distinct,  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Taylor  won  with  good  examples.  Agnes 
Sorel,  Much  the  Miller,  Hildegarde,  Bomba,  ami  Sir 
Bevys  were  noteworthy.  Mr.  C.  Blick  was  a  gooil 
2nd. 

Half-a-dozen  varieties  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Keen,  Avenue  Road,  Soutliampton.  Mr.  W.  Neville, 
gr.  to  F.  AV.  Flight,  Esq.,  Comstiles,  Twyford 
AVinchester,  2nd. 

Undressed  or  Border  varieties,  for  which  a  sjiecial 
class  was  made,  were  not  plentiful.  For  twelve 
distinct,  Mr.  E.  J.  AVOOTTON,  Knowle  Lodge,  Fair 
Oak,  was  the  premier  prizetaker  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore 
&  Langdon,  2nd. 

For  six  varieties  distinct,  self  or  fancy  varieties, 
amateurs  only,  Mr.  Neville  won  with  Mrs.  F.  \Y. 
Flight,  AY.  Neville,  and  a  lovely  seedling,  AVhite 
Lady  ;  Dr.  Y^EO,  Holmforth,  Alverstoke,  2nd. 

Picotees. 

For  twelve  white  -  gi-ound  varieties,  Messrs.  AY.. 
Pemberton  &  Son,  won  with  neat  specimens ;  Mr. 
Hayward  Matthias,  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Keen  won  the  Ist  prize  for  six  varieties  ; 
Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland,  Southgate  House,  Winchester, 
was  2nd. 

YeUom-'jrouwl  flowers. —Yor  twelve  blooms  in  not 
fewer  than  six  varieties,  Mr.  Blick  won  against  four 
competitors  with  (Jueen  Mab,  Lady  Freemantle, 
Astarte,  Sylvia,  and  Maritana  ;  Mr.  WoOTTON,  2nd. 

Dinner-tallies  decorated  with  Carnations  or  Picotees 
made  an  interesting  feature.  Five  competed.  Miss. 
Minnie  Sneli.grove,  Oxford  Road,  Southampton, 
won  quite  easily  with  an  arrangement  of  pink  flowers, 
pleasingly  intermingled  with  suitable  greenery. 

Mrs.  Blackmore  had  the  best  stand  or  vaso  of  Car- 
nations or  Picotees. 

Mr.  E.  AViLLS,  florist.  Above  Bar,  had  the  best 
Carnation  bouquet— a  really  pretty  exhibit. 

Trade  Exhibits  were  good.  Gold  Medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  k  Co.  for  hardy 
flowers:  to  Mr.  C.  AV.  Breadmore,  for  Sweet  Peas. 
Silver-gilt  Medals  to  Mr.  AV.  Garton,  Roselands, 
AYoolston,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
Toogood,  for  Sweet  Peas.  Silver  Medal  to  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet  Peas  and  hardy 
flowers.  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  AV.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate,  for  Carnations ;  and  a  similar  award  to 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham, 
for  Carnations  in  great  variety. 

TRADE    NOTICE. 

— I 

Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  Limited,  have  acquired 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  Brothers, 
Edinburgh  Foundry,  Slateford  Koad,  Edinburgh, 
and  have  added  to  their  business  of  hothouee 
builders,  heating,  ventilating,  and  sanitary 
engineers,  that  of  architectural  and  general 
ironfounders.  The  electric  lighting  of  mansions 
and  public  institutions  will  form  a  special  feature 
of  the  business.  The  foimdry  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  laboiu--saving  appliances,  and  is  capable 
of  turning  out  the  highest  class  of  castings  at 
moderate  rates. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Crook,  late  gardener  to  Captain  M. 
Aynesley,  Hall  Court  Gardens,  has  purchased  a 
nursery  business  at  Curdridge,  near  Botley. 
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ENQUIRIES. 


Vegetable  Tdmouks.  —  "  Do  tumours  exist 
iji  plant-life  made  of  cells  of  the  embryonic 
tjpe  P  What  is  the  exact  difference  between 
the  adult  and  the  embryonic  cells  as  regards 
the  method  of  cell-division  Y  L.  B.  W."  [The 
questions  here  raised  are  intricate  and  of 
suoh  importance  that  we  submitted  them  to 
the  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  Prof, 
Farmer  kindly  fuinislies  the  foUowing  reply  : — 
"  So  far  as  is  kno«n  at  present,  no  growths  exist 
in  plants  that  are  exactly  comparable  with  the 
malignant  tumours  of  animals,  except  the  '  apo- 
sporous  '  gi'owths  that  occur  in  Ferns,  The  cor- 
relative productions  of 'apogamy  '  present  many 
IJoints  of  analogy,  but  the  correspondence  is  not 
precise,  when  the  details  of  the  cellular  changes 
are  borne  in  mind.  But  many  local  growths,  e,g. , 
those  produced  l.iy  .^omo  fungi,  do  resemble  the 
'  benign '  tumo\irs  of  animals  in  essential  features, 
i,e.,  they  are  due  to  the  rapid  liut  strictly  localised 
hypertrophy  of  the  living  cells  of  the  tissues 
affected.  There  is  no  difference  between 
•  adult '  and  '  enjbryonic '  cells  in  their  mode 
of  division,  b)it  those  adult  cells  which  are 
thus  capable  of  m\iltiplicaticn  either  already 
possess  the  characters  or  revert  to  those  of 
embryonic  cells.  Your  correspondent  probably 
refers  to  reproductive  cells  when  using  the  term 
'embryonic'  The  characters  of  the  divisions  of 
the  reproductive  cells  sooner  or  later  deviate  in  a 
remarkable  and  constant  manner  from  those  wit- 
nessed in  ordinary  dividing  cells.  The  nuclei  of 
the  latter  at  each  division  exhibit  a  definite 
number  of  structures  of  a  rod-like  form.  These 
are  the  so-called  'chronKi.?ome?,'  The  chromo- 
somes of  the  nuclei  pass  through  very  definite 
series  of  changes  in  form  during  each  division, 
but  in  the  reproductive  tissues  (e.g.,  the  tissue 
of  an  anther  that  is  destined  to  give  rise  to 
jjollen-grains)  one  very  easily  recognised  division 
is  unlike  all  its  jiredocessors,  in  that  half  the 
number  of  chromosomes  is  present,  and  their 
shapes  are  also  very  different.  When  once 
this  has  taken  place  all  the  descendants  of  such 
a  cell  retain  the  reduced  number  of  chromosomes. 
Finally  from  thcFC  cells  are  formed  the  sexual 
cells,  each  of  which  will  unite  with  a  correspond- 
ing one  of  the  opjjosite  sex  at  fertilisation.  From 
this  union  there  results  once  more  a  cell  with 
the  full  number  of  chroujosomes,  since  each 
nucleus  of  the  two  conjugating  cells  possessed 
only  the  reduced  (halved)  nimiber  of  chromosomes 
as  the  consequence  of  the  intercalation  of  the 
peculiar  division  already  referred  to,  J.  B.  F."] 

Nectakine  Feu  its  Shuivellino,— T  would  feel 
obliged  if  you  could  assist  me  in  finding  out  the 
cav.se  of  the  skin  of  Nectarines  turning  a  grey 
colour  and  shrivelling  just  as  they  are  ripening, 
I  enclose  three  samples  of  fruit,  1  have  gathered 
some  just  before  ripening,  Cithers  have  left  on 
tree  until  ripe,  but  both  fruits  turn  the  same, 
'I'wo  trees  in  the  same  house.  Rivers'  Orange  and 
Pineapple  Nectarine,  both  turn  the  same,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  day  are  unfit  for  table.  F.W. 
— .ind  Grower^  St.  Albans.  ['I'he  injury  is  probably 
caused  by  the  excessive  liright  sunshine  acting 
upon  exposed  fi-uits.  Allow  the  fruits  to  be 
shaded  a  little  by  foliage,  and  take  care  the  roots 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.   Eu,] 


©bituar\). 

John  Blackie,— Many  of  our  readers  will 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  the  16th  inst,,  of 
Mr,  John  Blackie,  President  of  the  Edinburgh 
Market  Gardeners'  Association.  Mr.  John 
Blackie,  who  was  in  business  as  a  market  gar- 
dener, was  a  native  of  Leith,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  who  for  over  a  century  have  been  market 
gardeners  in  the  burgh.  He  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Edinburgh  Market 
Gardeners'  Association,  and  had  been  its  presi- 
dent for  twenty-five  years.  The  Association 
numbers  17(1  members,  and  some  years  ago  he 
received  from  them  a  haudsouie  presentation  of 
a  drawing-room  timepiece  and  ornaments,  in 
recognition  of  his  successful  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dispute  with  the  Edinburgh  Corpo- 
ration over  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
gardoners  in  the  use  of  the  Waverley  Market. 


The  case  was  stubbornly  fought,  and  lasted  over 
three  years.  It  was  taken  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  settled  in  favour 
of  "  Blackie  and  Others  "  for  the  market  gar- 
deners. The  Association  was  represented  at  the 
fimeral,  and  sent  a  very  handsome  wreath. 


Co  rrcjporuienwmcM 


%*  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  us  much 
time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe 
the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that 
all  communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  axise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Burnt  Paper  :  .V.  E.  The  ash  would  be  chiefly 
carbon,  with  perhaps  a  little  potash.  It  would 
do  as  a  dressing  for  lawns  or  to  lighten  heavy 
soil,  but  would  not  be  worth  paying  for. 

Crossing  of  Begonia,s  :  H.  D.  Remove  all  the 
male  flowers  from  the  female  plant,  then  take  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  with  it  take  the 
pollen  from  a  male  flower  of  another  plant,  and 
transfer  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  one  of 
the  female  flowers.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
before  the  female  flower  is  fully  open,  and  to 
remove  with  a  fine  pointed  pair  of  scissors  one 
of  the  flower  segments.  By  applying  the 
pollen  in  this  manner  the  possibility  of  fertilis- 
ing by  insect  agency  is  obviated. 

Gloxinia  :  H.  T.  The  appearance  of  a  second 
corolla  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  first  is  not 
unusual.  Years  ago  there  was  a  strain  which 
constantly  produced  such  flowers.  You  will 
notice  that  the  position  of  the  purple  colour  is 
reversed  in  the  supplementary  corolla. 

Grapes:  Palmer's  Green.  The  disease  is  due  to  a 
fungus  Gloeosporium,  too  often  mentioned  in 
our  columns.  You  can  do  nothing  now  liut 
burn  the  Grapes.  Next  season  spray  the  youno- 
leaves  and  flowers  with  liver-of-sulphur  40Z.  to 
1  gallon  of  rain-water. 

Insects  on  Palms  and  Ferns  :  Palm.  The 
narrow  black  insect  on  the  Palm  is  the  "  black 
thread  scale,"  Ischnaspis  filiformis,  and  among 
them  are  a  few  examples  of  the  equally  in- 
jurious Palm-scale.  Fiorinia  fiorinioe.  Both 
species  have  either  been  introduced  on  plants 
from  abroad,  or  from  some  locality  within  the 
British  Isles,  Both  species  are  equally  hard  to 
kill,  and  it  is  only  by  frequent  applications  of 
some  kind  of  insecticide  that  these  insects  can 
be  destroyed.  No  insects  were  foimd  on  the 
Fern-fronds,  but  they  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  attacked  by  thrips.  E.  N. 

Insects  on  Peach  and  Vine:  A.  S.,  Cheshunt. 
Both  species  are  scale  insects.  That  on  the 
Vine  is  Pulvinaria  vitis,  and  that  on  the  Peach, 
Lecanium  persica".  The  adult  forms  of  both 
species  are  dead,  but  if  you  carefully  examine 
the  branches  you  will  find  the  minute,  brownish 
young  insects  partly  hidden  under  the  semi- 
detached bark  of  the  Vine,  and  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  branches  of  the  Peach.  In  winter 
strip  the  Vines,  and  give  them  a  dressing  of 
paraffin  emulsion  or  any  other  insecticide  such 
as  is  used  for  mealy-bug.  The  paraffin  emulsion 
has  also  been  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
Peach-scale.  E.  N. 

Lilies  :  H.  Temple.  Lilium  testaceum,  Alstroe- 
meria  Pelegrina. 

Names  of  Plants  .-  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issne  arc  requesttd  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — A.  B.  C.  Den- 
drobium  BensoniEe,— P,  K.,  Friar.  1,  Campa- 
nula cenisia  ;  2,  Sempervivum  Boutignyanum  ; 
3,  Houstonia  serpyllifolia  ;    4,  Campanula  car- 


patica  alba ;  5,  C.  turbinata  pallida ;  6,  C. 
rotundifolia,  pale  variety  ;  the  species  is  exceed- 
ingly variable. — W.  B.  Lilium  auratum, — S,  1, 
Galega  officinalis  alba ;  2,  Santolina  incana. — 
J.  H.  P.  1,  Spiraea  filipendala ;  2,  Aconitum 
Napellus  (very  poisonous) ;  3,  Funkia  sub- 
cordata ;  4,  Bedum  reflexum ;  5,  Heracleum 
sphondylium  ;  6,  Gingko  biloba. — J.  S.,  Sligo. 
1,  Astilbe  japonica  ;  2,  Spiraea  Lindleyana ;  3, 
Dracocephalum  Euyschianum  ;  4,  Veronica 
Andersoni ;  5,  Potentilla  sp, ;  6,  Campanula  uni- 
folia. — J.  G.  Varieties  of  Statice  sinuata. — 
H.  S.  S.  Aerides  falcatiun. —  W.  C.  S.  l.Cypri- 
pedium  oenanthum,  or  closely  allied  garden 
hybrid ;  2,  Catasetum  cristatum. — G.  B.  S. 
Thanks  for  2s.  Gd.  for  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  1,  Ligustrum  sinense  ;  2,  Myrica  Gale  ; 
3,  Deutzia  crenata,  double  flower ;  4,  Spiraea 
Douglasi  ;  6,  Lysimachia  clethroides  ;  10, 
Glaucium  luteum.  The  others  next  week. — 
X  M.  S.  Oncidium  leucochilum. — Steil  Tom. 
Trachelium  coeruleum,  Achillea  Ptarmica, 
double  flower. —  W.  B.  W.  Clarkia  pulchella, 
double.  We  cannot  name  the  Rose  ;  send  it 
to  some  grower. — W.  R.  C.  Artemisia  vulgaris. 
— T.  A.  The  numbers  were  disarranged.  Send 
again,  and  make  the  numbers  more  secure. 
Notice  to  Quit  Service  :  Anxious  to  Know.  A 
month's  notice  or  a  month's  wages  is  generally 
sufficient. 

Peach:  G.  H.  H.  We  cannot  name  the  Peach, 
which  arrived  in  a  smashed  condition. 

Peach-lkaves  :  A.  W.  R.  No  disease  is  present- 
The  injury  must  have  been  caused  by  the  sun's 
rays,  unless  you  have  sulphured  the  hot-water- 
pipes,  or  had  an  exceedingly  hot  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Examine  the  border,  and  see  if  it 
needs  water. 

Proliferous  Roses:  R.  M.  L.  The  cause  of 
green-centred  Roses  is  not  known.  It  is  prob- 
ably climatal.  Growth  should,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  stop  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  continues. 

Raspberry-canes  :  P.  R.  No  fungus  or  insects. 
Entomologist  says  perhaps  some  insect  may 
have  entered  the  canes  below  the  dead  portion, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  this.  It 
may  have  resulted  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperatiu'e. 

EiCHARDiA  Pentlandi  :  R.  S.  This  species,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Richardias,  was  introduced  from 
South  Africa. 

ToMATOs:  T.  A.  T.  The  Tomato  plants  have 
rotted  at  the  collar.  The  soil  seems  very  heavy 
and  sodden.  Use  a  more  porous  soil,  and  exer- 
cise increased  care  in  affording  water. 

ToMATOs :  J.  R.  T.  There  is  no  fungus,  but  im- 
perfect ripening,  perhaps  from  some  deficiency 
of  potash  in  the  soil.  Mint  not  found.  The 
disease  is  probably  that  known  as  the  Mint- 
rust,  and  you  had  better  destroy  the  stock  and 
plant  afresh  from  a  new  source. 

Tarragon  :  T.  H.  C.  Not  one  of  the  three  is 
the  true  Tarragon,  but  what  they  are  we  cannot 
say. 

Vine  Anthracnose  :  G.  P.  and  A.  B.  C.  The 
Grapes  are  affected  with  Anthracnose,  described 
and  figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  8, 
1893,  fig.  10.  Nothing  can  save  the  Grapes  for 
the  season,  but  the  disease  must  not  be  allowed 
to  spread  to  other  Vines.  Cut  away  and  burn 
all  diseased  parts,  and  syringe  with  diluted 
Bordeaux-mixture,  so  as  to  kill  all  germs  which 
may  have  got  dispersed.  M.  C.  C. 

Wallflower  and  Honesty  :  W.  F.  Sf  Co.  The 
specimen  had  withered,  but  probably  the 
trouble  is,  as  suggested,  "  Finger-and-Toe." 
Application  of  gas-lime  to  the  soil  may  be 
beneficial,  and  take  care  not  to  plant  any 
cruciferous  plant  in  the  same  soil  for  some 
years. 

Communications  Received.— \V.  N.— D.  D.— T.  A,  .S.— 
Sutton  &  Sous— D,  \V.— G.  P.— G.  F.  T,  E,  M  — R,  D,— 
J.  U.— T.  H.— W.  \V.  Pcttigrew— W.  D— II,  H  — J,  L, 
and  others  {fruit  forms  received  too  late  for  iuclusiou 
in  table)— F,  Moore— Expert— W,  H,  C— J,  W,  M,— 
W.  II,  IS,- W,  M,— T,  II,  S  — J,  O'B  — R,  A,  R  — C,  T,  D. 
—Rev.  II.  Fricud— .\.  J,— A.  K.  D,— W.  H.— J.  M,— 
G,  P,— \V,  W— R.  \V,  C, 

{For  Markets  and  Weatlier,  see  p.  x.) 
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THE   OPENING    OF    THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    HALL    by   THE    KING. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  22,  will  be  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  new  buildings, 
which  mainly  owe  their  inception  to  Baron 
Sir  Henry  Schroeder,  were  opened  by  H.M. 
the  King,  who  was  accompanied  by  H.M.  the 
Queen  and  H.R.H.  Princess  Victoria.  Half- 
an-hour  after  noon  the  Royal  Party  arrived, 
and  were  received  at  the  entrance  by  the 


menced  with  the  reading  of  an  address  by 
the  President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
V.M.H.,  as  follows  :— 

TO   THE   KING'S   AND   QUEEN'S   MOST 
EXCELLENT  MAJESTIES. 
Mat  it  please  Your  Majesties, — 

AVe,  the  President,  the  Vice  -  Presidents,  the 
Council,  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society — who  now  number  more  than  8,000 — venture. 


The  first  [Charter  of  the  Society,  granted  by  H.M. 
King  George  the  Fourth  [Third]  in  1809,  set  out  thfc 
objects  for  which  the  Society  had  been  founded  — 
namely,  "The  Improvement  of  Horticulture  in  all  its 
branches,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful." 

Throiigh  the  collectors  sent  out  by  the  Society  during 
the  forty  years  from  1821  to  1801,  great  numbers^of 
beautiful  and  useful  trees,  shnibs,  and  plants  have 
been'introduced  into,  and  acclimatised  in,  the  British 


Fig.  31. — view  of  the  exterior  of  the  royal  horticultural  hall. 

(From  a  photogiapli  taken  by  Messrs.  Fradelle  &  Young  on  the  day.  of  the  opening,  July  22,  1904.) 


President,  members  of  Council,  and  ofRcials 
of  the  Society,  who  were  severally  presented. 
Their  Majesties  walked  in  procession  to  a 
raised  da'is  erected  in  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  the  building.  Save  for  a  few  Palms  at 
the  back  of  the  platform,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  decoration  was  attempted,  but  the  fine 
proportions,  spacious  area,  and  light  appear- 
ance of  the  Hall,  produced  a  most  favourable 
impression.  The  business  of  the  meeting  com- 


with   our  loyal  dutj'  and  greeting,    to  welcome  Your 
Majesties  to  our  new  Hall. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  March,  1804,  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  erection 
of  the  Building  in  which  we  are  assembled,  and  by  the 
acquisition,  through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  of  a  celebrated  garden,  in  place 
of  that  at  Chiswick,  which  had  become  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Society  owing  to  the  [advance  of 
suburban  London  westward. 


Isles.  The  success  attending  ohese  expeditions'niay  be 
realised  when  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  was  able  to 
say,  with  undeniable  truth,  in  his  Book  of  the  HoyaT 
fforticu/tura!  Society,  "The  residts"  (of  the  work  of 
the  Society's  collectors)  "  have  affected  the  appearance 
of  all  England.  Nowhere  can  a  day's  ride  now  be 
taken  where  the  landscape  is  not  beautified  by  some 
of  the  introductions  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society." 

Added  to  this,    professional    gardeners    have     been 
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greatly  assisted  and  encouraged  bj  the  help  and  sup- 
]>ort  of  our  Society  in  the  elaborate  and  valuable 
work  of  hybridisation  and  selection,  by  which  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
have^been  raised  in  vast  numbers. 

The  Fortnightly  Shows  of  the  Society  have  achieved 
a^widespread  celebrity.  At  them  all  the  more  inte- 
resting new  plants,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
results  of  skilled  horticultural  effort,  are  first  seen  and 
first  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
experts  in  the  kingdom. 

The  adherence  of  the  Society  to  the  work  of  pro- 
moting horticulture  in  all  its  branches  can  hardly  fail 
to"38ecure  the  approbation  of  the  garden-loving  race 
over  whom  Your  Majesty  reigns.  This  is  shown  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  its  Fellows,  which 
has    risen    from   about   1,300   in   1887   to  8,150   now. 


highest  eflBciency  the  science  and  art  of  horticul- 
ture. And  in  thanking  your  Majesties  for  your 
presence  here  to-day  and  for  the  warm  interest  you 
have  ever  shown  in  the  Society,  we  desire  to  assure 
you  that  the  valuable  help  of  the  illustrious  Prince 
Consort  gave  the  Society  in  days  of  serious  diffi- 
culty —  now  some  forty  -  five  years  ago  —  has  never 
been  forgotten. 

The  following  report  of  the  Building  and  Appeal 
Committees,  by  Mr.  J.  Gurnet  Fowler,  Treasurer  of 
the  Society,  was  then  presented  to  His  Majesty  by 
Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroeder,  Bart. ,  V.M. H. , 
Chairman  of  the  Appeal  Committee  : — 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTIES, 

On  behalf  of  the  Building  and  Appeal  Committees, 
we  venture  humbly  to  submit  the  following  rejwrt  on 


of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  at  Buckingham 
Gate,  Westminster,  where  they  have  been  held  up  to 
the  present  time,  Thej-  have  been  ever  increasingly 
popular,  and  the  Society  has  enjoyed  the  favour  anil 
support  of  horticulturists,  and  of  the  public  generally, 
without  interruption. 

A  few  years  after  the  removal  of  the  shows  to  tht- 
Drill  Hall,  we  began  to  find  the  accommodation  insuffi- 
cient, the  Hall  being  at  times  inconveniently  crowded, 
both  by  exhibitors  {who  have  often  not  had  sufficient 
space  to  properly  stage  their  exhibits)  and  by  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  others,  who  have  not  had 
proper  facilities  for  seeing  and  studying  the  plants 
shown. 

At  the  same  time,  the  office  accommodation  at 
Victoria  Street,  "Westminster,  which  has  always  been 
very  limited,  has  for  many  years  been  wholly  inade- 


FlO.   32.— INTERIOR  OF  THE   NEW   ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  HALL,   SHOWING  THE   TWO  ANNEXES  WHICH   CAN   BE   USED 

iiS  COMMITTEE  ROOMS. 
(From  a  photogi-aph  by  Messrs.  Fradelle  &.  Youog.) 


"Every  day  witnesses  advances  in  many  directions,  but 
mo  art  [or  science  has  progressed  more  rapidly  during 
the  last  fifty  years  than  that  of  horticulture.  The 
•demand  [for  flowers  and  fruits  has  grown  to  such  an 
■extent  that  it  has  developed  a  great  and  valuable 
industry,  and  the  countenance  which  Your  Majesties 
have  graciously  extended  to  our  Society  has  largely 
assisted  in  creating,  guiding,  and  helping  this  valuable 
.national  asset. 

"We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  enduring 
■obligations  to  your  Majesties  for  the  many  and  gracious 
visits  you  have  in  years  past  paid  to  our  Society's 
:shows — visits  which  have  done  much  to  encourage 
vus    in    our    efforts    to    foster  and    maintain    in    the 


the  erection  of  the  building  in  which  we  are  honoured 
by  your  Majesties'  presence  to-day. 

For  very  many  years  the  fortnightly  and  other  shows 
of  our  Society  have  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  towards  securing  the  objects  we  have  in  view — 
viz.,  the  diffusion  of  more  correct  knowledge  of  what 
plants  should  be  grown,  and  of  how  they  may  and 
shovdd  be  cultivated. 

These  fortnightly  gatherings  were  first  held  at  the 
Society's  early  home  in  Regent  Street,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  they  took  place  at  South  Kensington. 
When,  however,  in  1887,  the  gardens  there  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhi- 
bition, the  Society  moved  their  shows  to  the  Drill  Hall 


quate  iov  carrying  on  the  increasing  general  office  and 
routine  work  of  the  Society. 

Your  Majesty,   as  long  ago  as  1890,   addressed  the 
Fellows  in  the  following  words  : 

"I  sincerely  hope  your  labours  to  obtain  a 

Hall  maj'  be  successful,  for  I  feel  sure  it  would  be 

of  the  greatest  use  and  advantage." 

Since   these   encouraging   words    were    spoken,    the 

need  for  the  Hall  has  increased  beyond  all  expectation, 

and  the  project  has  never  been  absent  from  our  hopes 

and  our  thoughts ;  an,d  it  is  this  Hall  and  building, 

the  final  result  of  many  long  years  of  hope  deferred, 

but    of    sustained     effort,    that    y^our    Majesty    has 

graciously  consenteil  to  declare  open  to- Jay. 
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Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  suitable 
site  for  the  building,  but  we  are  happy  in  thinking 
that  our  present  situation  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Funds  had  also  to  be  collected,  and  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  donations  have  been  received  from  all  classes 
of  the  horticultural  community  and  others,  amounting 
in  all  to  £2(>,<W). 

£14,0<X)  still  remains  to  be  raised  before  the  Society 
can  regard  itself  as  the  unfettered  possessor  of  its  Hall 
and  building  fully  equipped. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  building  is  the  holding  of 
our  Fortnightly  Shows,  but  other  interests  have  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Hall  will  often  be  in  demand  for  numerous  other 


which  you  allude,  and  for  which  you  are  indebted 
to  the  goodness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury. 

The  love  of  horticulture  has  increased  immensely 
in  this  country  within  the  last  century,  owing  in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  the  greatly  extended  facilities 
enjoyed  by  our  people  for  visiting  rural  places  ; 
and  no  science  deserves  more  encouragement  than 
that  which  tends  to  promote  the  study  of  the  art 
of  gardening  and  to  stimulate  a  taste  so  whole- 
some and  elevating  as  the  love  of  trees  and 
flowers. 

Our  visits  to  your  exhibitions  have  always 
given  us  great  satisfaction,  and  I  remember  and 


fondation.  Get  evfenement  seculaire  sera  plus  (|u'une 
fete  de  tamille,  plus  qu'une  solennit^  nationale.  Sou 
&lat  rayonne  sur  le  monde  entier.  Tons  ceux  qui, 
dans  les  deux  hemispheres,  aiment  lea  plantes,  a'unirout 
en  pensee  avec  vous,  pour  saluer  ces  deux  grandes 
dates  :  5  Mars,  1804,  et  5  Mara,  1904  !  Aucun  d'eux 
ne  peut  oublier  la  puissante  impulsion  donncie  par  vos 
fondateurs  k  la  culture  des  v<Sgetaux.  Personne  ne 
pout  nier  la  part  considerable  prise  jiar  leurs  successeurs 
au  develo])pement  constant  de  ce  mouvement  horticole 
dont  nous  saluons  aujourd'hui,  emus  et  channes,  le 
radieux  epanouissement. 

II  suffit,   en  efifet,  de  jeter  un  instant  les  yeux  sur  la 
longue  liste  des  membres  qui  honoraient  par  leurs  tra- 
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Fig.  33.— gkound-plan  of  the  royal  horticultural  hali.. 

(Prepared  from  the  Architect's  amended  design,  which  includes  an  entrance  porch,  &c.) 


purposes.  In  addition  to  the  Hall,  we  have  now 
ample  office  accommodation,  and  a  proper  home  for  the 
Lindley  Library,  which  is  of  such  great  use  to  all 
students  of  horticulture. 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  REPLY. 
The  KING,  in  reply  to  the  Society's  address,  said  : 
"In  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  myself  I  thank 
you  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address.  1  am 
very  glad  that  you  have  at  length  obtained  a 
suitable  Hall  for  your  beautiful  and  interesting 
shows,  and  adequate  accommodation  for  your 
library  and  for  the  performance  of  the  official  work 
of  the  Society,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
the  Queen  and  I  are  here  to-day  to  declare  these 
new  buildings  open. 

We  are  pleased  also  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  Society  on  having  acquired  the   garden    to 


am  touched  by  your  allusion  to  the  interest  which 
my  dear  father  took  in  your  Society.  The  Queen 
and  myself  wish  that  every  success  may  attend 
the  opening  of  this  new  hall  and  its  adjoining 
premises,  and  that  the  centenary  which  we  are 
celebrating  this  year  may  prove  to  be  the 
occasion  of  an  accession  of  prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society."     (Applause.) 


An  address  from  the  Soci^t^  Eoyale  d'Agricultmre  et 
de  Botanique  de  Gand  was  then  presented  by  Dr. 
Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S.,  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold,  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  on  behalf  of  Comte  de  Kerchove  de  Den- 
terghem,  President  de  la  Soci6t6: — 

Monsieur  lk  President, — 

Le  5  Mars,    1904  [March  7],    la    Royal    Horti- 
cultural Society  ffitera  le  centi^me  anniversaire  de  sa 


vaux  votre  jillustre  Societe  pour  aupreoier  oombien  fut 
utile  auimonde  civilise  le  concours  de  tant  d'intelligence 
et  de  SI  ;nomDreux  ^devouements.  Les  theories  scienti- 
fiaue  M'ils  sont  emises,  sont  aujourd'hui  indiscutees. 
Les  plantes  introdmtes  sous  vos  auspices  ornent  actuelle- 
ment  nos  jardins  ei  no»l>erres.  Un  grand  nombre  dc 
ccUes-ci  ,8e  [sont  si  heureusement  acchraatees  qu'eUes 
sont  devenues  presque  des  ornements  naturels  de  nos 
pares  et  de  nos  parterres.  Quel  homme,  voyant  ce  que 
vous  avez  accompli  en  I'espace  de  ce  sifecle,  resterait 
iusensi'oie  Oevant  la  grandeur,  la  puissance  et  la  per- 
sistance  des  efforts  diiployes  par  la  Sooi^te  Royale 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres  ! 

Cre^e  en  1808,  la  Sooi«jt«  Rovale  d'Horticulture  de 
Gand  est  de  quatre  ans  votre  cadette  ;  elle  a  con- 
tractee  avec  sa  sceur  ainee  de  Londres,  des  rapports 
d'amiti^s  profonds  et  durables,  depuis  le  jour  oil,  sur 
son  livre  d'or,  elle  recueillait  les  signatures  des  pleni- 
potentiares  anglais  venant  de  signer  i  Gand  le  traite 
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de  paix  de  1815 !  Toutes  deux,  nos  Soci^t^s 
poursuivaient  le  raerae  but  :  unir  la  th&rie 
scientifique  et  I'habilet^  pratiqxie  de  mani^re  ^ 
confondre  th^oriciens  et  praticiens,  botanistes  et 
jardiniers,  dans  un  meme  effort  vers  la  perfection  des 
cultures. 

Pendant  un  sifecle,  sans  defaillance,  sans  faiblesse, 
sans  lassitude,  vous  avez  jalonne  la  route  de  Tavenir 
en  signalant  et  en  r^com])ensant  tous  les  efforts. 

Scmblable  k  Tarbre  admirable  qu'il  a  choisi  pour 
embleme,  votre  cercle  reste,  comme  le  cbene,  toujours 
fcrme  et  vigoureux,  etendant  ses  rameaux  puissants  i 
Tombre  desquels  I'horticidture  se  developpe  en  s^curit^ 
dans  tout  I'empire  Britannique  ! 

Puissiez  -  vous  contin\ier  in  (vtcrnvm  votre  tache 
civilisatrice  !  Puissiez-vous  ne  jamais  cesser  de  briller 
comme  un  phare  eclatant,  pour  le  plus  grand  honneur 
de  rhortic\dture  anglaise  et  pour  la  plus  grande  joie  de 
I'horticulture  du  monde  entier  ! 

Se  souvonant,  non  sans  emotion,  des  temps  si  lointains 
de  sa  f ondation,  la  Soci^te  Roj  ale  d' Agriculture  et  de 
Botanique  de  Gand  adresse  k  sa  steur  bien  aimee,  la 
■'Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  I'expression  de  ses  felici- 
tations cordiales  et  des  vceux  bien  affectueux  qu'elle 
forme  pour  sa  longue,  durable  et  feconde  prosperite  ! 

Ad  inultos  anixos  ! 
Le  President — Cte.  db  Keechove  de  Dentekghem. 

Gand,  le  1  Mars  1904. 
Le  Secretaire-General — E.  FlEHENS. 


Tbe  National  Rose  Society  was  represented  by  Mr. 
E.  Mawi.et,  who  presented  the  subjoined  address  : — 
TO    THE    PRESIDENT  AND    COUNCIL   OF  THE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  National  Rose 
Society — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  special  Horticultural 
Societies  in  the  kingdom — we  desire  to  give  expression 
to  the  congratulations  and  hopes  which  all  the  horti- 
culturists and  Horticultural  Societies  of  this  countrv 
are  feeling  at  this  most  auspicious  celebration  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

We  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  to-day  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  even  yet  more  dis- 
tinguished success  in  the  history  of  the  old  Society, 
from  which — we  take  this  opportunity  of  jiublicly 
stating— the  National  Rose  Society  has,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  ]iossible  ways,  received  the  most  generous 
and  ungrudgiu    assistance  and  supi)ort. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Rose  Societ\-, 
S.  Reynolds  Hole,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Rochester,  President. 
Edwahd  Mawi.ey,  Secretary. 


The  congratulatory  address  from  the  Verein  zur 
Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues  in  den  preussichen 
Staaten  was  then  presented  by  Dr.  MASTEn.s : — 

AN    DIE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
IN  LONDON, 

HOCHVEREHRTE   GeSELLSCHAFT. 

Zu  dem  Tage,  an  welchem  Sie  in  Gegenwart  Seiner 
Majestat  des  Konigs,  Hirer  Majestat  der  Konigin,  und 
der  Koniglichen  Familie  die  Eriiffnung  Ihres  eigenen 
Heims  ;  Ihrer  Gartenbauhalle,  und  damit  zugleich  das 
Fest  Ihres  100-jahrigen  Bestehens  feiern,  erlaubt  sich 
auch  der  Verein  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues  in 
den  preussischen  Staaten  seine  herzlichsten  Gliick- 
wiinsche  auszusprcchen.  a 

1st  doch  die  Griindung  Il:^r  Gesellschaft  vorbild- 
lich  gewesen  fiir  die  Bildung  unseres  Vereins  im  Jahre 
1822,  wie  fiir  so  viele  andere  Vcreine  in  den  verschie- 
densten  Landern. 

Als  einer  der  altesten  unter  diesen,  hat  unser  Verein 
die  Leistungen  Ihrer  Gesellschaft  im  laufe  der  vielen 
Jahrzehnte  stets  mit  Bewunderung  verfolgt.  Mutig 
sind  Sie  vorwarts  gedrungen,  trotz  mancher  Schwierig- 
keiten,  und  wenn  der  Gartenbau  in  England  auf 
einer  so  hohen  Stufe  steht,  so  diirfen  Sie  sich  mit 
Stolz  aagen,  dass  Sie  dazu  ganz  besonders  beigetragen 
haben. 

Heute  haben  Sie  eines  Ihrer  hochsten  Ziele  erreicht : 
ein  eigenes  Heim  !    Wir  empfinden  ganz  mit   Ihuen 


dieses  Gliick,  um  so  mehr,  als  auch  wir  nach  einem 
eigenen  Heim  streben,  das  freilich  noch  in  weiter 
Feme  liegt. 

Mogen  in  der  neuen  Gartenbauhalle  die  gross-artigen 
Leistungen  Ihrer  Gesellschaft  nun  um  so  schoner  zu 
Tage  treten  und  das  neue  Jahrhundert  fiir  Sie  ein 
ebenso  segensreiches,  die  Gartenbauwelt  des  gesamm- 
ten  Erdballs  befruchtendes  sein  wie  es  das  abgelaufene 
war. 

Das  wiinscht  aus  vollem  Herzen. 

Der  Verein  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues  in  den 
preussischen  Staaten  : 

Der  Direktor-(iezcichiut,  Freiherr  VON  Cbamm, 
Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rath,  Excelleuz,  Herzog- 
lich  Braunschweigischer  Minister,  und  BevoU- 
machtigtier  zum  Bundesrath. 
Der  General -Sekrctar,  Prof.  D.  L.  Wittmack, 
Geheimer  Regierrungsrath. 


Mr.    EDWIN    J.    STrBBS. 

The  Architect  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 

(From,  a  iihologrnph  by  Elliott  ct  Fry.) 

[Translation.] 

TO   THE   ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY, 

LONDON. 

Most  Esteemed  Society, — 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Prussia  takes  the 
op])ortunity  of  offei-ing  you  its  most  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  the  day  on  which,  in  the  presence  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  you  will  open  your 
own  Home,  your  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  as  a 
celebration  of  your  Centenary. 

The  foundation  of  your  Society  served  as  an  example 
for  the  formation  of  our  Society  in  the  year  1822,  and 
also  for  the  inauguration  of  similar  Societies  in  other 
countries. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  of  these,  our  Society  has , 
always  followed  with  admiration  the  actions  of  your 
Society  in  the  course  of  its  many  decades.  You  have 
courageously  advanced  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
and  now  that  horticulture  has  attained  to  such  pre- 
eminence in  England,  you  may  justly  recognise  that 
you  have  contributed  to  this  prottd  position  in  an 
exceptional  manner. 

To-day  you  have  gained  one  of  your  highest  aims — 
the  acquisition  of  a  Home  !  We  sj'mpathise  fully 
with  you  in  3'our  good  fortune,  the  more  so  because  we 
too  are  endeavouring  to  secure  our  own  Home,  though 
this  at  present  looms  in  the  far  distance. 

BrmtOmy,  Agnnu  d-  Co.,  Ld..  Printera,  London  ana  /  on'-riagr. 


May  the  grand  acliievements  of  your  Society  shine 
with  a  still  brighter  light  in  the  new  Hall,  and  may 
the  new  century  prove  as  fortunate  for  you,  and  as 
beneficial  to  the  horticulture  of  the  whole  globe,  as 
has  been  that  which  is  closed  ! 

These  are  the  most  hearty  wishes  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Prussia. 
Signed — 

The  Director,  Babon  von  Cramm,  Actual  Privy 
Councillor,  Excellency,  Minister  of  the  Duke- 
dom of  Brunswick,  and  its  representative^in 
the  Bundesrath. 
The  Secretarii-General,  Professor  Dr.  L.  Wittmack, 
Privv  Councillor. 


The  President  of  the  Society  then  requested  His 
Majesty  to  be  graciously  pleased  to  declare  the'Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  open,  and  on  His  Majesty  assenting, 
the  architect.  Mr.  Edwin  Stubbs,  who  was  presented 
by  the  President,  submitted  to  His  Majesty  plans  of  the 
Society's  offices  erected  in  conjunction  with  the  Hall. 

His  Majesty  then  said:  "I  have  much^pleasueeJin 
declaring  this  Royal  Horticultural  Hall — this 
Magnificent  Hall — open."    (Applause.) 

Before  leaving  the  Hall  the  Queen  was  pleased  to 
accept  a  bouquet  of  Orchids  from  Lady  Lawrence. 
Princess  Victoria  accepted  a  bouquet  of  Souvenir  de  la 
JIalmaison  Carnations  from  Miss  Lawrence.  Into  the 
comppsition  of  the  bouquet  presented  by  Lady  Law- 
rence to  H.M.  the  Queen  entered  appropriately  enough 
Odontoglossum  crispum  long  known  as  O.  Alexandrpe. 
This  favourite  Orchid  was  discovered  by  Hartweg,  one 
of  the  Society's  collectors,  and  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion by  Weir,  another  of  the  Society's  collectors. 

As  their  Majesties  left  the  Hall  Lieutenant  Charles 
Godfrey's  band  played  the  National  Anthem,  and  the 
assembly  cheered  heartily,  the  applause  being  taken 
u])  vigorously  outside  the  Hall  as  the  Royal  'party 
ilrove  away. 

THE   NEW  HALL   IN  VINCENT  SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER. 

These  buildings,  erected  to'  commemorate  the 
Centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  have 
been  built  ujion  an  almost  rectangular  site  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
overlooking  the  playing  fields  of  Westminster  School, 
an  open  space  of  some  10^  acres  in  extent. 

The  frontage  to  Vincent  Square  is  140  feet,  and  the 
side  frontage  to  Bell  Street,  in  all,  about  122  feet.  1_- J 

Messrs.  G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Maidstone,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  superstructure. 

The  excavations  and  concrete  foundations  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  &  Co. 

The  buildings,  erected  from  the  designs  of  "Mr. 
Edwin  J.  Stubbs,  architect,  are  faced  with  red  bricks, 
and  have  dressnigs  of  Portland  stone.  The  central 
frontage  is  occupied  by  a  porch  of  Portland  stone, 
forming  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  Hall, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  entrances  to  the  adminis- 
trative portions  upon  the  ujiper  storeys. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  space  for  the 
holding  of  the  Society's  flower  shows,  the  whole  of  the 
ground  storey,  except  the  portion  occupied  by  a  small 
entrance  hall  and  the  necessary  staircases,  has  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  buildings  are  so  arranged 
that  the  Exhibition  Hall  and  lecture  room,  with  cloak 
rooms  and  retiring  rooms  (which  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  London  County  Council  for  public 
bnildings,  and  will  be  licensed  for  music  and  dancing), 
may  be  let  for  entertainments  without  interfering 
with  the  privacy  of  the  Society's  library  and  offices. 

Exhibition  Ball. — Entering  at  the  principal  entrance 
sets  of  oak  doors  lead  into  the  entrance  hall,  beyond 
which  another  set  of  oak  doors  gives  access  to  the 
Exhibition  Hall,  141  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  48  feet 
high  to  the  underside  of  the  roof  lantern. 

From  the  entrance  side  of  the  Exhibition  Hall  two 
annexes,  each  about  46  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  17J 
feet  high,  extend  to  the  front  of  the  building. 

A  musician's  gallery  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the . 
Exhibition  Hall. 

From  the  Exhibition  Hall  and  annexes  five  separate 
exits,  in  addition  to  the  main  entrances,  lead  directly 
into  the  streets. 

(for  ccmtimiation  see  p.  77. ) 
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THE    DEFECTIVE    CROPPING    OF 
THE    HAUTBOIS. 

PROFESSOR  E.  ZACHARIAS,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History- 
Society  of  Hamburg,  1903,  has  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  this  subject,  from  which 
we  summarise  what  follows.  It  has  for 
many  years  been  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge among  gardeners  in  this  country  that 
the  varieties  of  Fragaria  elatior— the  Haut- 
bois  Strawberry  of  gardens— are  apt  to  -'^un 
out, '  as  the  entire  or  partial  failure  to  bear 
fruit  is  commonly  termed,  and  the  remedy 
is  well  known,  viz.,  the  interplanting  with 
plants  of  the  male  sex.  For  many  years 
past  the  poor  crops  of  Hautbois  varieties  in 
the  Vierlanden  district  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivators,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat 
the  plants  grow  with  vigour.  The  few  fruits, 
moreover,  that  come  to  maturity  exhibit 
incomplete  development,  and  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  growers  is  that  the 
plants  have  degenerated  owing  to  long 
cultivation. 

In  order  to  put  the  matter  to  the  proof. 
Professor  Zaeharias  obtained  in  1901  a 
number    of     plants    from    a    grower,    and 


planted  them  in  the  Hamburg  Botanical 
Garden.  The  grower  stated  that  the  growth 
of  his  plants,  production  of  runners,  and 
flowering  were  satisfactory,  but  that  the  set 
of  fruit  was  greatly  deficient.  The  plants 
flowered  in  the  Botanical  Garden  in  1902 — .3, 
and  an  inspection  of  the  flowers  showed 
extremely  short  and  small  stamens,  the 
pollen-sacs  or  nnthers  becoming  quickly  of 
a  brown  tint,  producing  no  pollen-grains. 
Only  occasionally  were  better  pollen-sacs 
observed,  whicli  gave  pollen  in  variable 
quantities.  Tliose  flowers  which  gave  a 
number  of  fuller  developed  anthers  were 
mostly  larger  than  those  having  only  sterile 
ones.  The  greater  number  of  the  plants 
might  be  regarded  as  females.  The  vegeta- 
tive parts  showed  good  development,  and 
yet  but  few  fruits  set,  and  these  were  not 
well  formed.  The  little  seed  obtained 
in  190-'  was  incapable  of  vegetating. 
Runners  were  taken  in  1902  and  planted  in 
the  usual  manner.  From  fifty-six  of  these 
plants  there  flowered  only  twenty-three  in 
the  following  year;  and  of  the  forty  mother 
plants  only  live  showed  bloom  in  the  same 
year  (190:3). 

In  the  summer  of  1901  Professor  Zaeha- 
rias sent  a  quantity  of  the  plants  from  the 
grower  previously  named,  as  well  as  some 
taken  from  the  edge  of  a  ditch  (garden 
escapes)  in  the  grounds  of  another  grower, 
to  (iraf  zu  Solms-Laiibaeh,  at  Strassburg. 
Concerning  these  plants  the  Gount  wrote  in 
July,  1903:  "The  plants  fruited  abundantly 
after  a  bed  of  the  male  Fragaria  elatior  was 
planted  close  by  them." 

In  the  summer  of  liHD2  the  author  received 
a  large  number  of  runners  from  a  cultivator 
whose  plantations  had  afforded  good  crops 
of  fruit.  These  runners  were  planted  in  the 
Hamburg  Botanical  (4arden  in  the  usual 
fashion— i.e.,  in  groups  of  three— and,  as  is 
the  usual  practice,  two  being  robust  and  one 
weaker.  When  tlie  plants  flowered  in  1SK33, 
out  of  fifty-eight,  only  fifty-two  bore  flowers; 
and  of  these  thirty-eight  had  mostly  de- 
formed, twelve  well-developed  anthers,  and 
two  which,  besides  one  inflorescence  each  of 
abortive  anthers,  possessed  one  that  was 
well  developed.* 

These  plants  may  be  described  as  female, 
male,  and  momccious.  The  anthers  when 
well  developed  were  rich  in  pollen,  and  in 
general,  so  far  as  it  was  examined,  the  pollen 
appeared  to  be  of  normal  quality,  with  only 
a  few  shrivelled  grains.  The  abortive 
anthers  with  relatively  short  filaments 
formed  no  pollen.  The  female  flowers  were 
in  general  rather  smaller  than  the  male  ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  male  inflorescences  were 
always  much  shorter  than  the  female  ;  more- 
over the  male  plants  were  mostly  weaker 
and  the  runners  also  weaker  than  the  female 
and  monncious  plants.  On  none  of  the 
male  plants  was  any  fruit  observed,  while 
the  females  carried  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  sexes  of 
Fragaria  elatior,  the  same  circumstances 
occur  in  the  wild  state  as  was  observed 
among  the  cultivated  plants  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  but  the  variations  show  numerous 
deviations. 

The  grower  from  whom  the  fruitful  plants 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  were  obtained  leaves 
of  set  purpose  several  "wild,"  that  is  male, 
plants  in  bis  bedi^,  whilst  the  grower  who 

»  In  all  the  first  , blooms  of  the  male  plants  the 
anthers  were  deformed. 


furnished   the  barren  plants  makes  it  his 
practice  to  root  up  every  "wild  "  plant,  and 
he  believes  that  fruit-bearing  plants  degen- 
erate into  "wild"  ones. 

The  observations  taken  in  the  Botanical 
(iarden  afiEord  no  support  to  this  theory- 
This  growers  beds  were  planted  withrunners 
during  two  generations  taken  from  female 
plants  which  depended  for  the  pollination 
of  their  flowers  upon  the  few  flowers  pro- 
duced on  the  female  plants. 

Some  authorities  have  recommended  the- 
rooting  out  of  all  male  plants,  as,  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  bear- 
no  fruit,  and  are  in  no  way  useful  (see  Gloede, 
L(s  lioanrs  Fraises,  deuxihitf  fdilion.  Pfn-iV, 
1870).  This  writer  stated  that  the  male- 
plants,  because  they  bore  no  fruits,  were 
more  vigorous  than  the  others,  and 
smothered  them  ;  hence  the  males  must  be- 
rooted  up,  or  only  males  would  remain.  It 
is  just  possible  that  (iloede  knew  of  a  variety 
or  possessed  one  which  bore  both  male  and 
female  blooms  on  the  same  plants,  but  on. 
this  point  he  is  silent. 

-Vccording  to  Keen,  of  Isleworth,  a  cele- 
brated cultivator  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  (see  Transnclions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  ii.,  1817,  "On  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  in  the  open 
ground  "),  "  a  form  of  Fragaria  elatior  exists- 
which  has  the  male  and  female  organs  in 
the  same  blossom,  and  bears  very  freely  > 
but  that  which  I  most  approve  is  the  one- 
that  contains  the  male  organs  in  one  blos- 
som and  the  female  in  another.  This  bears- 
fruit  of  the  finest  colour  and  of  afar  superior 

flavour I  consider  one  male  to- 

ten  females  the  proper   proportion  for  an- 
abundant  crop." 

^ly  own  practice  was  to  plant  three  or- 
four  males  in  beds  of  four  feet  in  width  and> 
ten  feet  long,  distributing  them  about  equi- 
distant among  the  females  in  each  bed.  The^ 
beds  were  planted  at  eighteen  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  and  two-and-a-half  feet  alleys- 
were  made  between.  The  second  year  after 
planting  the  runners  were  allowed  to  run 
across  the  alleys,  and  fresh  alleys  cut  across- 
the  beds,  and  the  plants,  both  old  and  new,, 
were  cleared  off  the  alleys,  thus  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  new  plants  well  inter- 
spersed with  males.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  had  a  bad  crop.  If  Hautbois  are  kept^ 
strictly  to  single  plants  and  runners  not-- 
allowed  to  spread,  failure  is  often  invited. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  name"Vier- 
lander  Erdbeere  "  is  only  used  in  Hamburgh- 
and  not  in  the  Vierlanden ;  and  in  ether 
parts  of  Germany  the  variety  is  known  as- 
the  "  Zimmt-Erdbeere,"  F.M. 


THE    ROSARY. 

— • — 

EOSES   AT   ST  MAEY'S    ISLE, 
KIEKCUDBEIGHT. 

Probably  no  private  garden  in  the  south-wes^ 
of  Scotland  possesses  such  an  extensive  collection 
of  Eoses  as  that  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcud- 
bright, N.B.,  the  property  of  Captain  Hope, 
Eoyal  Navy,  and  under  the  able  charge  of  Mr. 
'  James  Jeffrey,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'" 
Chronicle.  The  gardens  are  of  the  most  delightful! 
kind,  the  natural  advantages  being  skilfully 
supplemented  by  means  of  tasteful  planting- 
and  great  cultural  skill.  This  summer  the  Eoses 
have  been  exceedingly  fine,  so  that  a  few  notes-- 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  may  be  o£' 
interest. 
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A  large  number  of  climbing  Koses  are  planted 
against  the  walls  of  the  mansion  and  against  the 
verandah,  which  in  July  presented  a  most  de- 
lightful appearance,  with  a  cloud  of  Roses 
clambering  about  it,  and  giving  an  exquisite 
«fEect.  Among  the  best  of  these  were  Aglaia,  a 
great  success  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  both  against  the 
-verandah  and  as  a  pillar  ;  Eeve  d'Or,  which  does 
■extremely  well ;  and  Carmine  Pillar.  Close  to 
the  house  there  are  also  several  pillar  and 
•weeping  standard  Eoses ;  the  best  of  these  will  be 
referred  to  again.  Mr.  Jeffrey's  house  is  literally 
•embowered  in  Eoses,  not  only  the  walls  being 
•covered,  but  there  are  arches  and  pillars  of  the 
■same  flower  all  about  it,  while  the  walls  adjacent 
are  brightened  by  the  Eoses  among  the  Ivy  and 
other  climbers  which  cover  them.  Here  one  may 
note  how  much  brighter  and  better  coloured  is 
the  'Wichuriana  Eose  Pink  Eoamer  in  shade  than 
when  in  fuU  sun.  On  the  south  wall  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey's  house  E.  gigantea  is  being  tried,  and 
from  the  growth  it  is  making  it  gives  every 
appearance  of  being  a  success.  On  this  wall 
<xloire  de  Dijon  blooms  generally  in  April. 

On  entering  the  garden  one  was  deUghted 
•with  the  many  weeping  and  pillar  Eoses  in 
perfect  bloom.  There  are  about  500  pillar  and 
•weeping  Eoses  in  the  gardens,  and  many  were 
literally  covered  with  bloom.  Here  Aglaia  again 
comes  well  to  the  front,  both  as  a  pillar  and  as  a 
weeping  Eose.  Thalia  is  remarkably  fine,  one 
pillar  11  feet  high  in  particular  being  visible  a 
Bong  way  off,  and  of  striking  effect  with  its 
myriads  of  small  white  flowers.  Then  Leuchtstern 
was  charming,  and  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
its  own  way  by  any  in  the  collection.  Universal 
Tavourite  was  exceedingly  fine  also,  and  others 
Tioted  as  particularly  good  were  Corona,  Gar- 
•denia.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  an  old  purplish- 
coloured  Moss  Eose  unnamed,  Euga,  Euby  Queen, 
Felicite  -  Perpetue,  Anne  of  Gierstein,  Alister 
■Stella  Gray  (a  favourite  here),  Eeine  Olga  de 
"Wurtemburg,  Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  with 
many  other  Eoses  of  various  classes,  including  as 
a  matter  of  course  Crimson  Eambler,  which  does 
■exceedingly  well  at  St.  Mary's  Isle. 

Noticeable  among  the  Eoses,  both  as  a  pillar  or 
•on  a  wall,  was  the  old  Flora,  a  favourite  with 
Mrs.  Hope,  and  known  on  that  account  as  Mrs. 
Hope's  Eose.  Its  beauty  is  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  it  is  grown  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute 
a  remarkable  feature.  There  is  a  wall  100  yards 
long  entirely  covered  with  it,  while  it  is  promin- 
■ent  everywhere,  and  is  literally  loaded  with  many 
thousands  of  its  full  rosy  flesh  flowers.  The  other 
side  of  this  wall  is  occupied  with  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Eoses,  which  are  great  favourites.  These 
comprise  such  as  Irish  Star,  Corallina  (a  great 
success  and  very  free  from  mildew),  Wm.  Allen 
Richardson,  Francisca  Kruger,  Sunset,  Boadicea, 
Empress  Alexandra  of  Eussia  (the  drooping 
carriage  of  whose  flowers  detracts  from  its 
value).  Dr.  Grill,  Chameleon,  a  splendid  plant 
■of  Eeve  d'Or,  Sulphurea  (rather  tender).  En- 
chantress, Catherine  Mermet,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
•Golden  Gate  (rather  tender),  Corinna,  Meta, 
<extra  good),  Sylph,  Anna  Olivier  (very  good), 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Bridesmaid,  Eubens,  L'Ideal 
<very  subject  to  mildew  here).  Her  Majesty 
<always  good),  and  Marechal  Niel  (which 
•does  well  on  this  south  wall).  At  an  angle  of 
■this  wall  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of 
•Crimson  Eambler,  which  has  thousands  of  blooms 
lupon  it  this  season. 

In  the  garden  adjoining  the  glasshouses  there 
are^  wooden  trellises  covering  a  sloping  bank 
mainly  facing  the  south,  and  these  are  covered 
■with  Eoses,  old  and  new.  Here  the  single  Poly- 
antha  was  very  fine.  The  Eose  beds  are  e°xtensive, 
and  contain  a  large  number  of  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Teas,  with  some  of 
other  sections,  such  as  the  Bourbon  Mrs.  Paul. 
Among    the    best    were    Frau    Karl    Druschki, 


Caroline  Testout,  MerveiUe  de  Lyon,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Baroness  Rothschild,  L'Innocence,  Sou- 
venir d'Alphonse  Lavallee,  La  France,  Madame 
Derrux  DonvQle,  Mabel  Morrison,  Eugene  Furst, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  many  more  which  cannot 
be  mentioned.  All  were  remarkably  vigorous, 
and  many  good  show  blooms  could  have  been  cut 
from  the  beds.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
gardens  Eoses  abound,  and  of  all  classes,  from 
the  Austrian  Briars  to  the  old  Scotch  Eoses ;  and 
in  all  forms,  some  clambering  up  trees,  some 
occupying  beds  by  themselves — in  fact,  every 
available  method  is  adopted,  even  the  roof  of  the 
Mushroom-house  being  covered  with  the  Queen 
of  Flowers.  S.  A. 

Eose  Ckimson  Eambler. 
To  convert  this  summer-flowering  Eose  into  a 
"  perpetual,"  it  suffices,  according  to  M.  Charles 


a  wing  has  been  added  on  the  north-west ;  at 
the  other  end  rises  a  fine  clock-tower,  which 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  object.  The  view 
from  the  mansion  is  extremely  picturesque, 
the  character  of  the  landscape,  already  described, 
with  the  beautiful  grounds  of  High  Trees  itself, 
making  it  a  most  charming  spot.  The  ground  in 
front  of  the  mansion  is  laid  out  as  an  Italian 
garden,  and  the  beds  seen  in  our  illustration  are 
comprised  of  two  artistic  scrolls  worked  out  in 
Box  edging.  At  the  farther  end,  to  the  left  of 
our  picture,  is  a  very  fine  Azalea  garden,  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  very  pretty,  although  the 
flowers  are  now  over.  Still  more  to  the  left  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  a  stone  plateau, 
especially  built  to  enjoy  a  commanding  view  of 
the  Surrey  hills,  with  the  town  of  Eeigate  in  the 
valley  below.  We  were  enchanted  with  this 
scenic  effect,  the  like  of  which  it  is  rarely  one's 


Fig.  37. — high  trees,  eedhill. 


Baltet,  in  the  Revue  Horticole,  to  insert  on  strong 
growths  of  the  Eambler  some  buds  of  Eosa 
polyantha  Madame  Norbert  Levavasseur. 


HIGH  TKEES,  REDHILL. 

Situated  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of 
Eedhill,  on  the  high  ground  near  to  Redhill 
Common,  from  which  extensive  and  panoramic 
views  are  obtained  of  the  lovely  Surrey  hills 
and  of  the  Weald  country,  stands  High  Trees, 
the  home  of  M.  Marcus,  Esq.  A  more  ideal  spot 
on  which  to  erect  a  residence  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  and  certainly  none  nearer  the  Metropolis. 
Nestling  below  are  the  towns  of  Eedhill  and 
Eeigate,  with  the  winding  gravel  roads,  a  patch 
of  water  here,  with  a  church  spire  rising  there, 
the  golden  Gorse  and  blue  Heather  seeming 
almost  to  reach  and  merge  with  the  towns  them- 
selves ;  such  a  scene  as  Linnell,  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  loved  to  depict. 

The  residence  at  High  Trees  cannot  lay  claim 
to  any  antiquity,  though  probably  the  farmhouse 
which  it  supplanted  was  an  old  domain.  The 
house  is  a  square-built  stone  structure,  to  which 


privilege  to  enjoy.  Unless  it  were  pointed  out, 
one  would  little  suspect  the  presence  of  a  huge 
fort,  recently  built  to  guard  the  approaches  to 
London,  nestling  among  the  Beech-trees  on  the 
summit  of  the  hUls  in  front.  Looking  towards 
the  south-east  from  this  eminence,  one  obtains 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Kentish  Downs,  and 
the  elevation  at  which  High  Trees  itself  is  situated 
is  then  apparent,  for  an  escarpment  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  runs  abruptly  to  the  glen  below.  This 
slope,whichis  well  wooded,  has  been  converted  into 
a  kind  of  wild-garden,  and  a  winding  path  carries 
one  along  its  zigzag  course  through  some  of  the 
loveliest  natural  scenery.  The  ground  beneath 
the  trees  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  carpeted 
with  Bluebells,  to  be  succeeded  by  other  of 
our  native  flowers.  Conifers  and  flowering 
trees,  such  as  Pyrus  and  Prunus  species,  &c., 
have  been  planted  in  this  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  are  succeeding  well.  The  Conifers  are  quite 
a  feature  of  the  place,  and  have  been  judiciously 
planted  among  the  native  trees,  (most  of  them 
forming  handsome  specimens. 

The  view  from  the  front  drive  is  very  striking 
and    good  j    Abies    grandis,   Araucaria    excelaa^ 
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Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Sequoia  gigantea,  Pinus 
sylvestris,  and  others  mingling  with  the  Beech 
and  other  native  trees.  Shrubs  and  trees  do 
well  at  High  Trees,  and  in  spring-time  especially 
are  full  of  interest.  Leading  to  the  glass-houses 
■lud  kitchen-garden  is  a  high  wall,  on  which  is 
trained  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  Wistaria 
sinensis,  both  luxuriating,  and  earlier  in  the 
season  covered  with  their  charming  flowers. 

Rhododendrons  one  would  not  except  to  find 
suited  to  this  chalky  subsoil,  yet  they  grow  and 
flower  as  though  in  their  natural  habitat  ; 
indeed,  some  beds  of  these  plants  grew  to  svich 
bounds  that  they  had  to  be  cut  down  in  order  to 
conserve  the  view ;  but  this  severe  treatment 
has  only  encouraged  them  to  break  into  new 
growth  with  great  vigour.  Another  shrub  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  as  the  Rhododendron 
— viz.,   the  Arbutus — was    also   represented    by 


through  the  trees  and  past  the  tall  clock-tower. 
Where  sheltering  trees  have  protected  the  fruit- 
bushes  are  fine  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  but  those  which  have  felt  the  fury  of 
these  cold  blasts  have  little  or  none. 

The  glass-houses  are  devoted  to  growing  only 
those  fruits  and  flowers  which  are  suitable  for 
use  in  the  mansion,  hence  no  rare  and  interesting 
plants  are  to  be  found,  but  Carnations,  Begonias, 
Spiraeas,  Pelargoniums(priuoipally  show  varieties), 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  and  other  members  which 
supply  plants  for  decoration  or  cut  bloom.  There 
are  five  vineries  and  five  Peach-houses,  the  latter 
occupied  by  well-trained  trees  carrying  plentiful 
crops  in  all  stages.  Tomatos,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
and  Figs  are  also  cultivated. 

The  grounds  are  in  excellent  order,  and  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  head  gardener,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mead,  and  his  staff. 
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Flfi.  38.— PEAS  GROWING  IN   STURFORD   MEAD   GARDENS. 


some  fine  specimens,  plentifully  carrying  the 
young  fruits,  which  in  the  winter-time  are  so 
pleasing.  One  specimen  of  A.  Unedo  was  quite 
25  feet  in  height  and  as  far  through.  In  the 
lower  grounds  already  mentioned  is  a  notable 
example  of  Abies  grandis,  rising  to  over  100  feet 
in  height. 

Several  flower  -  beds,  mostly  planted  in  the 
mixed  system  of  bedding,  with  well-filled  flower- 
vases,  occupy  positions  on  the  lawns  and  terraces 
around  the  house  ;  and  a  small  rosary  leads  into 
the  kitchen  garden.  This  is  admirably  situated 
on  the  warm  slope  of  the  hill,  naturally  screened 
by  the  surrounding  trees,  which  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  draining  the  borders  somewhat  during 
the  summer.  Good  crops  of  vegetables  occupy 
the  breadths  utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  fruit- 
trees  are  plentifully  planted  along  the  borders  by 
the  paths.  Beautiful  as  this  spot  appears  in 
summer,  one  can  see  evidences  of  the  effects  of 
the  cold  north-west  winds  which  in  winter  sweep 


VEGETABLES. 


AN  OLD  VARIETY  OF  PEA. 
I  AM  sending  a  dish  of  green  Peas  gathered 
from  a  very  old  variety.  I  have  grown  it  myself 
over  thix'ty  years.  My  father  gave  the  late  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Keele  Hall  Gardens,  Staffs.,  some  seed 
over  forty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Hill  wished  to 
supply  his  employer's  table  with  Peas  of  first- 
class  quality  and  good  flavour.  The  Peas  will 
cook  sweet  and  tender,  if  getting  a  little  old, 
better  than  any  other  Pea  I  know.  I  am  sending 
a  plant  to  show  what  the  height  of  it  is  even 
during  this  dry,  hot  season  ;  the  culms  have 
grown  7  to  8|  feet  high,  although  they  have  not 
been  watered  or  mulched.  Yet  the  land  is  very 
dry  and  the  temperature  in  the  shade  has  been 
76°  to  8G°.  The  photograph  reproduced  at  fig.  38 
was  taken  by  m.y  employer,  H.  Theodore  Cookson, 
Esq.,  when  the  plants  were  in  flower.     I  think 


the  variety  should  be  more  extensively  grown. 
It  is  very  much  esteemed  by  my  employer  and 
his  friends  here,  but  I  do  not  know  its  name. 
Thos.  H.  Sutton,  gr.  at  Stur/ord  Mead,  Corsley,. 
Warminster,  July  21.  [The  specimens  sent  con- 
firmed our  correspondent's  statement.  The  flavour 
was  excellent,  but  the  number  of  peas  in  the  pod 
was  small.  Ed.] 

Broad  Beans. 

In  Bunyard's  Exhibition  Longpod,  and  in  the 
rather  broader-podded  Seville  Longpod,  we  se& 
evidence  of  the  great  improvements  made  in  the 
Longpod  type  during  late  years.  In  the  Mam- 
moth Green  Longpod  put  into  commerce  a  few 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  of 
Boston,  we  also  see  what  a  stride  has  been  made 
towards  improving  the  green  Longpods.  Boston, 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  Bean-growing  districts  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  thei 
Boston  Horticaltural  Society,  at  which  Longpod 
and  Windsor  Beans  were  finely  shown,  the  Mam- 
moth Green  Longpod  held  its  ,own  against  Bun- 
yard's,  the  pods  being  long,  handsome,  and  well 
filled.  The  green  Beans  are  regarded  as  of 
superior  flavour,  and  as  they  retain  the  green 
colour  when  boiled,  they  have  come  to  be 
esteemed  for  table  purposes. 

The  Windsor  type  has  also  been  considerably 
improved,  the  samples  of  the  Monster  Windsor 
(a  speciality  of  the  firm  above  named),  seen  at. 
the  Boston  show,  were  very  fine,  averaging  foui- 
Beans  in  each,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  five;  and 
this  in  a  season  when,  as  far  as  Lincolnshire  is- 
concerned,  Broad  Beans  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  black  or  smother-fly.  The  pods  are 
therefore  small  generally ;  but  if  fine  weather- 
continues,  the  seed  growers  anticipate  the- 
samples  of  Beans  for  seed  purposes  will  be  good. 
The  old  Windsor  Bean  of  years  ago  contained  on. 
an  average  two  Beans  in  a  pod ;  then  came  the 
Harlington  Windsor  with  three  Beans  in  a  pod ; 
and  now  comes  the  Monster  Windsor  with  four 
Beans,  and  when  specially  grown  for  exhibition 
producing  five.  In  this  way  the  Broad  Beans, 
are  led  along  the  line  of  improvement,  and  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  if.  D. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 


SINNINGIA  REGINA,  Sprague,  n.  sp. 
(§  Lioeria).* 
This  species  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  Show  as  "  Gesneria  Regina," 
by  M.  De  Smet-Duvivier,  from  whom  a  plant  was. 
purchased  for  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  April 
and  May,  1904.  From  the  most  cursory  glance 
it  was  obvious  that  the  plant  was  not  a  Gesneria, 
and  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  Sinningia. 
("  Gloxinia "  of  gardens),  allied  to  S.  discolor 
and  S.  Menziesiana.  S.  Regina  is  reported  to 
have  been  introduced  with  a  CattleyafromBrazU, 
but  until  this  is  confirmed  by  properly  authenti- 
cated wild  specimens,  the  possibility  of  a  hybrid 

*  Sinnin/jia  itegina. — Caulis  semipedalis  teres  car- 
nosus,  4—5  lin.  diametro,  breviter  pubescens,  ut. 
foliorum  pagina  inferior  petioli  pedicellitiue  purpmeus,. 
folioruni  paria  4 — 5  gerens.  Petiolus  plano-convexus,. 
supra  versus  laminain  leviter  excavatus,  1 — 2i  poll, 
lougus,  pilis  patentibus  inasqualibus  pubescens  ;  lamina, 
late  ovata,  basi  auriculato-cor data,  4—8  poll.  longa„ 
3— Ij  poll,  lata,  crenata,  marginibus  apiceque  acutiusculo 
paullo  reflexis,  supra  subtiliter  velutina,  subtus  glabra, 
venis  lateralibus  utrinque  9—11,  supra  impressis,  ut 
lamina  contigxia  albidis.  Pedunculi  4—0  in  axillis 
tribus  superioribus  omnibus  orti,  2 — 4  poll,  longi,  ut 
calvx  patenter  hirsuti.  Calyx  viridis,  lobis  patentibus. 
li'hn.  connatis,  ovato-Iaiiceolatis,  8—9  lin.  longis. 
Corolla  glanduloso-pubescens  violacea,  intus  pallidior 
pm-pureo-maculata,  tubo  2  poll,  longo,  ima  basi  valile 
autice  curvato,  postice  carinato,  carina  anteriore  multo. 
minus  conspicua,  supra  ovarium  lateribus  anticeque 
contracto,  ventre  valde  inflato  pallido,  ore  8-9  lin. 
lato,  lobis  4— .5  lin.  longis,  5—6  lin.  latis.  Glandute- 
oblong:e  distantes  sub;equale8,  3  anteriores  apice. 
leviter  curvata;.  Stylus  persistens.  Ovarium  dense, 
villosum. 
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origin  cannot  altogether  be  excluded.  There  is 
this  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  wild  forms  of 
many  genera  of  Gesneriacese — e.g.,  Episcia — form 
very  puzzling  series,  of  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers might  easily  be  attributed  to  hybridisation, 
were  their  origin  unknown. 

Sinningia  Eegina  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
plant,  about  9  inches  high,  with  dark  green 
■velvety  leaves,  purple  on  their  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  pale  violet  and  drooping,  and  are 
borne  on  long  flower-stalks,  four  to  six  together 
in  the  axil  of  each  leaf;  as  two  successive  pairs 
of  leaves  are  usually  close  together  on  the  stem, 
the  effect  is  that  of  two  many -flowered  whorls, 
and  is  very  fine.  The  duration  of  the  flowering 
period  is  about  six  weeks,  so  that  tliis  plant  is 
likely  to  become  a  favourite. 

Besides  its  relationships  with  S.  discolor  and 
S.  Menziesiana,  Sinningia  Eegina  shows  consider- 
able resemblance  to  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
■"Gloxinia"  figured  in  the  illustrated  botanical 
periodicals  early  in  tLe  last  century,  though  this 
jmay  seem  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  only 
.acquainted  with  the  modern  "  Gloxinia,"  the 
o-esult  of  continuous  selection  and  hybridisation. 

One  of  the  parents  of  our  modern  "  Gloxinias  " 
was  Sinningia  sjjeciosa,  a  very  short-stemmed 
plant  with  bluisli-violet  drooijing  flowers  ;  this  is 
shown  in  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  No.  28, 
where  it  is  said  to  come  from  "  Soutli  Amei-ica  "  ; 
and  rather  imj^roved  forms  of  the  same  in 
Maund's  Botanist,  No.  105,  and  in  Paxton's  Maga- 
jiine  of  Botany,  xii.,  p.  267.  A  form  with  reddish 
under  surfaces  to  the  leaves,  and  wliich  ap- 
proaches S.  Eegina  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
as  well,  appeared  in  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  193".  After  this,  caulescent  forms  made  their 
appearance,  such  as  are  figured  in  Loddiges' 
Botanical  Cabinet,  No.  1560;  inBotanical  Magazine, 
t.  3206  (a  white-flowered  variety),  and  t.  3934, 
jvhere  the  leaves  are  larger  and  variegated.  .  One 
•of  the  first  hybrids  was  S.  Youngeana,  which  was 
.raised  by  Marnock  about  the  year  1837,  by  the 
impregnation  of  S.  velutina  with  the  pollen  of  S. 
Bpeciosa,  and  this  was  figured  in  Paxton's  Maga- 
zine of  Botany,  vii.,  51,  and  later  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4954.  Other  new  forms  were  due  to 
the  introduction  from  Brazil  in  1840  of  the 
variety  rubra,  which  was  at  once  made  use  of  by 
nurserymen  for  hybridising,  for  we  find  some  of 
■the  results  figured  as  early  as  1844  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  xxx.,  t.  48,  where  S.  guttata  is  said  to 
Jiave  been  the  pollen  i^arent. 

The  turning-point  in  the  history  of  our  culti- 
•vated  "  Gloxinias,"  however,  was  in  1845,  when 
an  erect  and  regular-flowered  plant  was  raised  by 
Mr.  John  Fyfe,  gardener  at  Eothesay,  Bute;  this 
had  a  white  corolla  with  a  violet  centre,  and  five 
■perfect  stamens,  instead  of  the  four  usual  in 
■GesneriaoeiE.  Unfortunately  for  the  systematic 
botanist,  no  exact  record  of  its  parentage  was 
made,  though  in  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  311,  where  it 
was  figiired  three  years  later,  Sinningia  speciosa 
is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  parents. 

After  this  progress  was  easy,  and  we  find  a 
white  flower  with  crimson  centre  in  Eegel,  Gar- 
ienflora,  iii.,  t.  76  (1854) ;  pink  and  bluish-purple 
forms  in  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1002,  and  a  great 
variety  of  shades  in  tt.  1434-6 ;  still  more  striking 
colours  are  shown  in  La  Belgique  Horticole,  vi.,  p.  161 
(1856),  where  we  have  violet  corollas  with  yellow 
centre,  and  white  with  red  and  yellow  centre. 
Except  that  the  pendulous  form  of  flower  is 
rather  more  in  evidence,  some  of  these  latter 
plates  show  the  "  Gloxinia "  practically  as  it  is 
to-day.   T.  A.  S. 


The  Gingko  as  an  Avenue  Tree.— We 
lave  often  had  occasion  to  recommend  the 
Maidenhair-tree,  Gingko  biloba,  alias  Salisburia 
adiantifolia,  as  a  town  tree ;  and  we  are  con- 
firmed in  oiu-  opinion  by  an  illustration  in  the 
Florists'  Exchange  for  July  9,  showing  a  fine 
■avenue  of  these  trees  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
•The  tree  is  easily  transplanted,  is  relatively  free 
irom  insect  and  fungus  pests. 


SOILS    AND    MANURES    FOR 
SPECIAL    CROPS. 

.  (Continued  from  p  6i.) 

Thb  nextihorticultural  plant  to  which  attention 
is  directed  is  the  Carnation,  which,  by  reason  of 
its  great  merit,  has  during  recent  years  rapidlj- 
forced  itself  into  an  important  place  in  the  floral 
trade.  The  great  variety  of  colour,  fragrance, 
beauty  of  form,  and  keeping  quality  of  the  Car- 
nation .  have  made  it  a  decided  favourite  with 
all  lovers  of  flowers. 

A  plant  of  so  much  importance  in  the  floral 
trade  is  certainly  one  reason  why  its  proper  cul- 
ture should  be  carefully  considered;  therefore 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Woods  and  E.  E.  B.  McKenney 
have  included  it  in  the  glasshouse  plants  vmder 
special  treatment. 

The  Carn.\tion. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  comi^osition  of  the 
plant,  we  find  that  lime  and  potash  run  very 
much  together  ;  both  of  these  plant-food  elements 
seem  to  take  part  in  the  transijort  of  carbo- 
hydrates (starch)  and  the  conversion  of  avail- 
able organic  substance  into  "  building  material." 
Hence,  upon  the  sufficiency  in  the  soil  of  these 
two  substances  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  tlie 
successful  growth  and  development  of  the  Carna- 
tion. In  outdoor  cultixre  as  much  as  1,000  lb.  of 
lime  per  acre  is  sometimes  applied  for  Carnation 
growth,  and  potash  in  an  available  form  is  very 
essential. 

The  following  table  sho-\vs  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  Carnation-plant,  with  its  roots, 
and  separated  stems  and  leaves : — 

Selected  comtitue^its  in  the  Carnation. 


Whole 
plant. 

lu     'in  stems 
roots,   and  leaves. 

Constituents  in  the  ash  : 

P.  cent. 

P.  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Potash          

29^2 

21-5 

33^« 

Lime 

22^6 

25-9 

19^o 

Magnesia     

2^2 

2-3 

2-1 

Phosplioric  acid 

12-8 

8^9 

U-0 

These  figures  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Carnation 
requires  a  well-balanced  manure,  which  shall  be 
of  a  staying  character  rather  than  one  of  too 
forcing  a  nature — a  plant-food  which  becomes 
available  slowly  but  regularly. 

Soils. 

The  Carnation  especially  requires  a  soil  that 
drains  rapidly,  and  one  permanently  good  in 
aeration.  The  very  light  or  very  heavy  types  of 
soil  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  A  good  clay 
pasture-loam  or  sandy  loam  is  desirable,  with 
plenty  of  root-fibre.  Lime  should  be  added  to 
soils  not  already  well  supplied  with  this  material. 
Special  attention  must  be  given  thoroughly  to 
incorporate  whatever  manure  is  used  with  the 
soil  by  repeated  turnings.  Four  parts  of  soil  to 
one  part  of  well-rotted  stable-manure,  and  10  lb. 
to  15  lb.  of  bone-meal,  may  be  added  to  each 
cubic  yard  of  soil-compost.  Many  growers  use 
much  more  bone-meal  than  this,  sometimes  as 
much  as  30  to  40  lb.  per  cubic  yard  ;  but  it  is 
safer  to  use  the  smaller  amount  and  supi:)ly  any 
deficiency  later.  The  compost  should,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  thoroughly  worked  over  several 
times  before  use. 

If  the  compost  is  made  in  the  autumn,  one 
l^art  stable-manure  to  three  parts  of  soil  can  be 
used,  and  from  20  to  25  lb.  of  bone-meal  to  the 
cubic  yard.  At  the  first  turning  of  the  compost, 
4  to  6  quarts  of  pure  wood-ashes  per  cubic  yard 
may  be  added  if  tlie  soil  is  light ;  or  if  heavier, 
use  air-slaked  lime  at  the  same  rate.  If  wood- 
ashes  cannot  be  obtained,  use  5  oz.  of  sulphate  of 
potash  per  cubic  yard  of  soil.  After  the  plants 
are  set  in  the  house  they  will  require  no  feeding 
till  the  i-oots  have  taken  thorough  possession  of 
the  new  soil.     Any  feeding  before  this  time  will 


be  likely  to  do  harm  and  will  do  no  good.  Early 
feeding  can  be  given,  as  in  Eoses,  by  a  Ught 
mulch  of  well-rotted  stable  -  manure.  As  the 
days  grow  shorter  and  colder,  however,  mulching 
should  be  discarded  and  liquid  feeding  used,  as 
recommended  for  Eoses.  Wagner's  solution, 
mentioned  under  "Eoses,"  is  one  of  the  best 
artificial  combinations,  furnishing  nitrogen, 
jjliosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  It  may  be  used 
about  once  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  as  required, 
or  it  may  be  alternated  with  liquid  organic 
manures,  as  is  the  case  with  Eoses.  The  Carna- 
tion is  more  sensitive  even  than  the  Eose  to 
overfeeding,  especially  during  cloudy  weather  or 
semi-dormant  periods,  or  when  the  roots  are  not 
well  developed.  If  the  soil  becomes  too  rich, 
treat  as  in  the  case  of  overfed  Eoses. 

Carnations  in  Coal-ashes. 

The  Connecticut  Experimental  Station  has  done 
some  very  suggestive  and  valuable  work  in  grow- 
ing Carnations  and  other  glasshouse  crops  in 
sifted  bituminous  coal-ashes  and  a  mixture  of 
3  per  cent,  of  peat-moss.  This  medium  contains 
practically  no  plant-food.  All  that  the  plants 
get  has  to  be  added  in  the  form  of  artificial 
fertilisers.  One  hundred  square  feet  of  bench 
space  requires  of  nitrate  of  soda,  3  lb.  14  oz. ; 
superphosphate,  IS  oz. ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
1  lb.  13  02.  This  should  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  ashes  and  peat  before  setting 
out  the  plants.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  this  medium  was  found  superior  .in 
some  respects  to  rich  compost  made  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  Carnation  is  very  subject  to  fungoid 
diseases,  some  varieties  being  more  liable  to 
attack  than  others.  Solutions  of  carbonate  of 
copper  and  ammonia  have  been  used  with  good 
effect,  but  all  depends  upon  taking  the  work  in 
hand  early  in  the  season.  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 
(T>>  he  cnnlinited.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  General  Summary,  ante, 
■pp.  70—76.) 

In  our  last  issue  was  published  a  series  of 
tables  containing  reports  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  fruit  crops,  and  ■we  now 
commence  the  reproduction  of  abstracts 
from  the  remarks  with  which  our  valued 
correspondents,  who  supplied  the  tabular 
matter,  have  also  favoured  us.  In  addition 
to  these  remarks  our  correspondents  have, 
in  almost  every  case  and  at  our  special 
request,  indicated  which  in  their  opinion 
are  the  six  best  dessert  Apples,  and  the 
six  best  kitchen  Apples,  for  planting  in 
their  own  neighbourhood.  We  desire  to 
thank  our  correspondents  heartily  and  pro- 
pose to  summarise  their  votes,  dividing 
them  into  districts.  The  result  of  the 
poll  will  be  published  some  time  before 
the  planting  season  commences.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  information 
will  be  of  interest  to  all,  and  of  service  to 
those  who  will  have  reason  to  plant  Apple- 
trees  in  a  district  with  which  they  are  more 
or  less  unfamiliar. 

0.— SCOTLAND,  N. 

Okknbt. — Fruit  crops  this  year  are  nearly  all 
that  can  be  desired  ;  but  a  storm  in  June  accounts 
for  the  bad  appearance  of  Pears.  Our  soil  is  a 
stiff  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  gravel. 
Altitude,  40  feet ;  aspect,  south  -  east ;  site, 
partly  sheltered.  Thos,  McDonald,  Balfour  Castle 
Gardens. 
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EosssHiKE. — After  a  fine  display  of  blossom 
fruits  set  very  freely.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 
are  a  splendid  crop,  and  on  young  clean  trees  the 
quality  is  excellent.  Gooseberries,  Easplerries, 
and  Currants  are  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop. 
The  soil  here  is  of  a  medium  consistency,  very 
fertile,  and  of  a  warm  nature.  Henry  Henderson, 
Cromarty  House  Gardens. 

We  liave  no  Apples,  the  buds  having  all 

lioen  eaten  by  ouUfinches.  Pears,  Apricots,  and 
Peaches  are  not  g-rown  outside.  There  is  an 
average  crop  of  Cherries  of  good  quality.  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  are  excellent.  Straw- 
berries and  red  Currants  are  an  average  crop.  The 
erop  of  black  Currants  is  enormous.  Plums  on 
ivalls  are  an  average  crop.  The  weather  here  has 
been  very  dry  for  the  last  two  months.  Harry 
Low,  Braemore  Gardens,  Garve. 

1,  SCOTLAND,  E. 
Aberdeenshire. —  All  fruit  crops,  excepting 
that  of  Gooseberries,  are  much  better  than  last 
year,  although  not  heavier  than  they  have  been 
previously.  The  soil  is  a  medium  loam  on  a 
pan  subsoil,  which  provokes  canker  in  Apples. 
James  Grant,  Rothie  Norman  Gardens. 

Apples  and  Pears  have  every  appearance 

of  being  a  good  crop.  But  I  am  afraid  the  fruits 
will  be  small  in  size  owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Plums  are  under  average.  The  soil 
is  very  heavy,  stiff  clay.  John  Brown,  Delgaty 
Castle  Gardens,  Turriff. 

Banffshire. — The  fruit  crops  earlier  in  the 
season  looked  very  promising,  but  owing  to  badly 
ripened  wood  and  cold  winds,  and  insuffi- 
cient moisture  at  the  roots,  the  fruit,  which  set 
well,  has  failed  to  swell.  Small  fruits  are  abun- 
dant; Strawberries  are  extra  prolific,  the  variety 
"  Leader  "  has  proved  to  be  of  special  value  here 
on  our  heavy  soil ;  Eoyal  Sovereign  is  too  soft 
to  stand  well,  Viscomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is 
difficult  to  excel.  Gooseberries  are  most  abun- 
dant. Black  and  Red  Ciu-rants  are  in  perfect 
health.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  Crdlen  Gardens. 

Berwickshire. — The  fruit  crops,  on  the  whole, 
are  good.  Fly  and  other  insect  pests  are  not  so 
numerous  as  in  former  years.  We  have  a 
good  loamy  soil,  part  on  clay,  which  seems  to 
suit  our  fruit  crops  fairly  well.  John  Cairns,  The 
Hirsel  Gardens,  Coldstream. 

The  soil  here  is  light,  good,  and  deep,  in 

some  places  quite  18  inches  deep.  The  fruit 
crops  are  very  good  and  clean.  Altogether  this 
is  a  record  summer  here,  and  gardens  are  looking 
weU.  Strawberries  are  wonderfully  fine.  James 
Hamilton,  Manderston,  Duns. 

Clackmannanshire. — The  Apple  crop  in  this 
district  is  the  best  we  have  had  for  many  years, 
and  the  fruit  crops  on  the  whole  are  very  satis- 
factory. A.  Kirk,  Norwood  Gardens,  Alloa,  N.B. 

FiFESHiRE. — Small  fruits  are  yielding  excep- 
tionally good  crops.  Black  Currants  are  the 
heaviest  crop  of  the  season,  the  bushes  being 
bent  to  the  ground  with  fruit.  The  soil  here 
is  good,  Vjut  on  a  cold  clay  bottom.  William 
Henderson,  Balhirnie  Gardens,  Markinch. 

Forfarshire. — Apple  and  Pear-trees  had  a 
fine  show  of  bloom,  but  very  few  fruits  of  the 
latter  have  swelled,  most  of  them  having  fallen 
after  what  appeared  to  be  a  good  set.  Apples 
are  not  a  regular  crop,  some  trees  being  very 
thin ;  but  others  are  extra  good  and  require 
thinning.  W.  McDou'all,  Brechin  Castle  Gardens. 

The  fruit-crops  in  this  district  are  rather 

disappointing,  not  being  equal  to  the  promise 
of  the  blossom  in  spring.  The  soil  is  a  light 
loam,  and  does  not  seem  to  favour  a  long  life 
to  fruit-bearing  trees.  Apples  especially  suffer 
much  from  canker,  and  only  a  few  varieties 
thrive  well.  Strawberries  require  replanting 
every    three    years ;   Currants    and    Gooseberry 


bushes,  &c.,  also  require  to  be  renewed  frequently. 
Thos.  Wilson,  Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis. 

Haddingtonshire. — There  was  a  profusion  of 
blossom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  but  the  "set" 
was,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries  and 
Gooseberries,  a  very  poor  one.  Gooseberries  and 
Strawberries  are  enormous  crops,  alike  in  heavy 
and  in  light  soils.  Black  and  Red  Currants 
are  exceedingly  poor  with  us,  both  as  to  crop  and 
quality.  Wineberries,  Logan-berries,  Brambles, 
and  Raspberries  promise  well.  Fruit-trees  of  all 
kinds  are  healthy,  and  more  than  usually  free 
from  disease  and  insect-pests.  B.  P.  Brotherston, 
Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are  again 

very  irregular,  and  although  there  was  a  splendid 
show  of  blossom  on  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum-trees, 
the  amount  of  fruit  that  set  properly  differs 
greatly  in  certain  places.  Small  fruits  are  a  good 
crop,  with  the  exception  of  Blackcurrants,  which 
in  some  parts  are  a  failure.  Most  of  the  soil  here 
is  shallow,  and  of  a  very  sandy  nature,  resting  on 
a  subsoil  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  some  parts  there 
are  broad  strips  of  heavy  loam,  which  is  very 
fertile,  and  on  which  splendid  crops  of  Straw- 
berries and  stone  fruits  are  grown.  William 
Galloway,  Gosford  Gardens,  Longniddry. 

Kincardineshire.  —  I  never  saw  the  blos- 
som finer  on  all  fruit  trees  than  it  was  this 
season,  but  owing  to  some  unaccountable  circum- 
stance there  was  not  such  a  good  set  of  fruit  as 
one  would  have  expected — probably  owing  to  the 
wood  not  being  properly  ripened  the  previous 
season.  The  soil  here  on  Deeside  is  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature.  John  M.  Brown,  Blackhall  Castle, 
Banchory. 

Midlothian. — Fruit  trees  were  unusually  full 
of  flower,  but  the  weather  at  the  flowering  period 
was  cold  and  sunless.  The  soft  or  kitchen 
varieties  of  Apples  are  carrying  good  crops. 
Some  varieties  that  were  equally  well  flowered, 
and  are  usually  good  bearers,  have  no  crop.  Pears, 
both  standard  and  wall  trees,  are  carrying  good 
crops.  Small  fruits  and  Strawberries  are  extra 
heavy  crops.  The  fruit-trees  and  bushes  are 
infested  with  insect-pests.  James  Whytock, 
Dalkeith  Gardens,  Midlothian. 

6,  SCOTLAND,  W. 
Abgtllshire. — We  had  fewer  late  frosts  than 
usual,  and  fruit-blossom  on  walls  and  in  the 
open  set  abundantly.  In  the  garden  the  soil 
is  'a  sandy  loam,  part  of  the  orchard  is  peaty, 
and,  as  we  get  a  heavy  rainfall,  which  averages 
almost  GO  inches  per  year,  and  much  dull 
weather,  we  have  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
root  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  Plums  on  walls,  es- 
pecially the  varieties  Victoria  and  Kirke,  are 
sure  croppers  ;  Raspberries  neverfail — the  variety 
Superlative  bears  wonderful  crops  and  lasts  for  a 
long  time.  Small  fruits  generally  bear  heavy 
crops.  We  need  wet  weather.  D.  S.  Melville, 
PoltoUock  Gardens,  Lochgilphead,  N.B. 

Ayrshire. — All  our  fruit  crops  are  good,  ex- 
cepting Pears,  which  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  b\it 
did  not  set.  Our  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy. 
Thomas  Gordon,  Ewenfield  Gardens,  Ayr. 

Dumfries-shire. — Crops  of  all  kind  are  good. 
We  have  had  a  very  fine  spring  and  summer. 
The  thermometer  has  only  once  touched  the 
freezing-point  since  April  10.  There  is  an  un- 
commonly large  set  of  Apples  ;  Lord  Grosvenor 
and  Barton  Freebearer  have  been  thinned  to  the 
extentjot  three-quarters  of  their  number.  The 
soil  is  heavy,  with  a  good  percentage  of  clay. 
John  Urqxihart,Hoddam  Castle  Gardens. 

After  the  bad  seasons  we  have  passed 

through  in  recent  years,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  a  good  fruit  year.  All  over  this 
district  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  we  hear 
satisfactory  accounts,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and 


the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Apples  and  Plums  are 
over  the  average,  and  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Cherries,  and  Apricots  can  compare  favourably 
with  the  best  of  fruit  years.  Bush  fruits  are  alsa 
good,  Raspberries  and  '.-■i.oseberries  giving  an 
excellent  return.  Strav/i.erries  are  an  extra  good 
crop,  all  over,  and  the  weather  has  on  the  whole 
been  dry  and  warm,  so  that  gatherings  of  this 
fruit  have  already  been  secured  in  good  condi- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  our  climate  is  not  the 
best  for  growing  high-class  fruit.  Our  soil  is 
light  and  shallow,  and  the  climate  damp  and 
subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  all 
through  the  year.  John  Mackinnim,  TerregUst 
Dumfries, 

Gooseberries,  Black  Currants,  Raspberries, 

and  Strawberries  are  over  average.  Red  and 
White  Currants  are  not  quite  so  good.  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  are  an  average  crop.  Pears 
are  under  average  ;  they  never  succeed  well  here 
as  onr  soil  is  too  light.  It  is  a  light  sandy  loam, 
subsoil  red  sand,  with  gravel  beds.  Jas.  McDonald, 
Dryfeholm,  Lockerbie. 

Kirkcudbrightshire.  —  We  have  in  this  dis- 
trict an  excellent  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  This 
is  more  than  was  expected  after  the  wet  and 
sunless  autumn  we  had  to  ripen  the  fruit-buds. 
The  soil  here  is  very  poor  on  a  gravelly  bottom. 
N.  MacJ'adyen,  Olenlie  Gardens,  New  Galloway. 

WiGTONSHiKE. — Fruit  crops  in  general  are  very 
satisfactory.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  upon 
walls  have  required  considerable  thinning. 
Plums  on  bush  and  standard  trees  are  not  so 
plentiful.  Strawberries  and  small  fruits  are 
abundant,  and  being  favoured  by  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture,  followed  by  heat,  the  ripening 
process  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  The 
soil  is  sandy  loam  resting  upon  a  fairly  porous 
substratum.  James  Day,  Galloway  House 
Gardens,  Garliestown. 

2,  ENGLAND,   N.E. 

Durham. — This  garden  is  near  the  sea,  and  oh 
the  limestone,  which,  from  its  dry  nature,  re- 
quires a  deal  of  rain  during  the  summer.  Straw- 
berries do  not  come  to  perfection,  but  vegetables 
succeed  well.  Blight  is  very  bad,  and  the  trees 
are  covered  with  aphis  and  honey-dew.  Unless 
rain  comes  soon  the  crops  will  be  partly  spoiled. 
Robert  Draper,  Seaham  Hall  Gardens,  Seaham. 
Harbour. 

Yorkshire. — Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Pears  are  also  good,  but  they  suffered  from  Pear- 
mite,  which  is  increasing  in  this  district.  Cur- 
rants are  good,  but  are  dropping  their  leaves, 
owing  to  fly.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop  andi 
free  from  the  leaf-caterpillar.  Strawberries  are  a 
splendid  crop.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam  overlying;- 
sand,  and  the  manure  we  use  is  chiefly  leaf- 
mould.  John  McClelland,  Ribston  Hall  Gardens, 
Wetherby. 

In  the   spring  there   was   a  promise  of 

abundant  crops ;  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry-trees- 
were  in  most  gardens  in  this  district  very  full  of 
flower  ;  Pears  were  not  so  promising  owing  to  the- 
cold,  sunless  autumn.  Some  trees  on  walls,  in- 
cluding the  varieties  Marie  Louise,  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Brockworth  Park,  hav« 
n-ood  crops,  but  many  varieties  are  thin  andl 
scarce  of  fruit.  Plums  on  strong  clay  land  have- 
nearly  all  dropped  off,  on  limestone  and  chalk 
sand  they  are  about  half  a  crop.  Apples  have 
dropped  very  much,  the  very  dry  June  (rainfall 
I  of  an  inch)  being  too  dry  for  them.  The  Logan- 
berry is  looking  splendid,  and  Strawberries  are 
extra  good  in  crop  and  quality.  Bailey  Wadds,. 
Birdsall  Gardens,  Yorhs. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  locality  exceed  my 

expectation.  Strawberries  are  a  remarkable 
crop  on  strong  soils,  but  the  recent  hot  weather 
affected  greatly  the  plantations  on  lighter  soils- 
The    soil   in   this   garden   is   strong.      In   some- 
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instances  Gooseberries  suffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  birds  on  the  buds.  Green-fly  has  been 
much  in  evidence  on  Eed  and  Black  Currants. 
We  also  had  an  attack  of  Black  Currant  bud 
mite,  but  with  timely  picking  off  the  affected 
buds  and  syringing  the  bushes  with  extract  of 
•Quassia,  we  have  succeeded  in  checking  it  and 
liave  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  John  Snell,  The  Gardens, 
Famley  Hall,  Otley.  [We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  the  state  of  the  bushes  next  year.  Ed.] 

There  was  abundance  of  blossom  on  fruit- 

"trees,  but  the  crop  of  fruit  is  scarcely  so  heavy  as 
-was  anticipated.  Apples  are  plentiful,  although 
many  varieties  are  not  bearing.  Pears  bloomed 
profusely  ;  the  fruit,  however,  did  not  set,  the 
•crop  therefore  is  light.  There  are  good  crops 
of  Victoria  Plums,  but  other  varieties  are  very 
thin;  small  fruits  are  a  good  average.  Aphides 
lave  caused  much  injury  on  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  Currant  bushes.  The  soil  in  this 
.garden  is  a  medium  loam,  overlying  sandstone. 
J.  S.  Upex,  Wigganthorpe  Gardens,  York. 

The  subsoil  of  this  district  is  chalk,  and 

over  this  is  a  layer  of  clay-loam,  varying  in 
•depth  from]  1  to  4  or  more  feet;  on  the  higher 
.ground  the  soil  is  lighter  and  not  so  deep.  Shal- 
low soils  are  not  suitable  for  fruit-trees  when 
Testing  on  chalk  or  gravel.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  season  all  fruit-trees  gave  great  promise; 
there  was  an  abundance  of  blossom,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apricots 
outside,  all^  other  fruits  are  over  the  average. 
More  rain  would  have  prolonged  the  Strawberry 
.season,  and  gi-eatly  assisted  all  other  fruits  to 
produce  size  and  flavour.  Aphis  has  been 
troublesome  on  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plums, 
■&C.  John  Allsop,  The  Gardens,  Dalton  Hall, 
Dalton  Holme,  Beverley,  East  Torks. 

Apples  are  not  so  plentiful  as  the  show  of 

Woom  led  us  to  expect.  Some  varieties  have  no 
iruits,  and  others  bear  an  average  crop  of  good 
fruits.  Pears  on  walls  are  plentiful  and  good ; 
pyramids  are  almost  blank.  Plimis  on  walls  are 
an  average  [crop,  and  good.  Apricots  are  scarce, 
hut  good.  Peaches  appear  fairly  well.  Small 
fruits  are  heavy,  but  blight  and  fly  are  very  bad, 
■especiallyjon  Black  Currants.  The  ground,  even 
-where  mulched,  is  cracked,  and  much  in  want 
of  rain.  Charles  Simpson,  Newby  Hall  Gardens, 
Jiipon,'Torks. 

There  was  an  abundant  blossom  on  Apple 

.and  Pear-trees,  but  not  so  on  stone  fruit-trees, 
■excepting  Plum-trees.  For  the  first  time  in 
twelve  years  we  have  a  very  thin  crop  of  Apricots. 
•Of  Plums,  there  are  good  crops  on  Victoria, 
Jefferson,  and  Kirke's,  growing  on  east  and  west 
walls.  Cherries  are  a  very  thin  crop.  Apples 
..good.  The  two  best-cropping  Pears  are  Louise 
Bonne'ofiJersey  and  Marie  Louise.  Strawberries 
have  been  and  are  abundant,  and  fine  in  size  and 
•quality.  An  old  variety,  raised  by  a  clergyman 
near  here  some  forty  years  ago — viz.,  Newton 
Seedling — has  come  out  the  best  for  preserving 
purposes.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff,  loamy  one,  resting 
■onl  imagnesian     limestone.    Henry     J.    Clayton, 

Grimston  Gardens,  Tadcaster. 

Apples  vary  in  this  district  this  season,  some 

varieties  cropping  very  heavily  here,  although 
ithe  [same  varieties  within  a  mOe  or  so  are  quite  a 
failure.  Here  Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  carrying  a 
very  heavy  crop,  also  Domino,  Keswick,  Codlin, 
Bismarck,  Warner's  King,  and  Cockpit ;  Ecklin- 
•ville  i  Seedling  is  again  a  failui-e,  both  in  the 
garden  and  orchard.  Plums  vary  much.  Vic- 
torias and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  are  the  best. 
X»amsons  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Apricots  are  a  thin 
•crop.  Pears  very  moderate.  AU  bush  fruits  are 
remarkably  good.  Strawberries  have  been  the 
best  I  have  had  for  some  years,  Royal  Sovereign, 
Xeader,  Monarch,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  being  the  best.  A.  E.  Sutton,  Castle  Howard 
Gardens,  Welburn. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BEGONIA  "MARGAEET  GWILLIM." 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  and  any 
further  advance  in  these  lovely  flowers  must  be 
difficult  of  attainment.  Several  meritorious 
flowers  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  show  at 
Holland  House,  including  the  one  depicted  in  our 
illustration  at  ^fig.  39.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham, 
Kent,  under  the  name  of  "  Margaret  Gwillim," 
and  had  large,  well-shaped  flowers  of  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  being  nearly  six  inches  across. 
The  floral  Committee^recommended  it  an  Award 
of  Merit. 


Fig. 


3S.— BEt;0NIA   "JIAKGAKET  GWILLIM." 

(Much  reduced.) 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

HALTON,  TRING. 

The  beautiful  gardens  of  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  near  Wendover.have  to  be  kept  always  showy 
and  interesting  summer  and  winter.  In  winter 
the  arrangements  of  coloured  foliage  among  the 
various  tints  of  the  handsome  Conifers  and  other 
shrubs  give  bright  and  pleasing  effects,  and  in 
summer  there  is  a  profusion  of  well-arranged 
flowers. 

The  plan  of  the  gardens  is  that  by  means  of 
plantations  of  fine  trees  and  shrubs  a  series  of 
gardens  may  be  formed,  and  in  each  a  distinctive 
character,  changed  every  year,  is  maintained,  and 
each  garden  is  kept  as  unlike  any  of  the  others 
as  possible.  Thus  there  is  an  ever-changing 
beauty  and  variety  of  garden  scene  which  amply 
compensates  for  the  great  amount  of  skill  and 
attention  required  in  the  production. 

The  problem  how  to  beautify  the  broad  shrub- 
beries and  plantations  which  map  out  the  different 
garden  nooks  with  flowers  in  summer,  without 
injury  to  the  beautiful  Conifers  and  other  trees 
so  much  needed  to  be  perfect  in  winter,  was  one 
which  exercised  Mr.  de  Rothschild  and  his 
clever  gardener,  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders,  considerably. 
Climbing  Roses  injured  the  trees,  and  in  most 
seasons  their  flowering  time  was  short.  Climbers  of 
other  kinds  were  objectionable  because  of  their 


fitful  periods  of  flowering  and  more  particularly 
because  they  were  unsightly  and  injurious  to  the 
valuable  trees  after  they  had  passed  out  of  bloom. 

Basket  gardening  on  a  novel  plan  was  at  last 
resorted  to,  and  the  result  is  that  the  part  of  the 
garden  near  the  mansion  affords  a  charming  scene, 
in  which  large  masses  of  brightly-coloured  flowers 
appear  as  if  borne  on  the  different  trees  among 
which  they  are  arranged. 

The  scene  of  this  pretty  garden  is  laid  on  the 
slope  beside  the  mansion.  The  terrace  has  a 
very  handsome  geometrical  garden  arranged  with 
carpet-beds,  but  with  Lobelias  and  other 
dwarf  -  flowering  plants  taking  part  with  the 
coloured-leaved  Altemantheras  and  other  bright 
dwarf  foliage  plants. 

On  a  lower  level  is  a  rocky  cascade  falling  into 
the  small  lake  with  brightly-coloured  Water-Lilies, 
and  stretching  away  beyond  is  an  irregular, 
cleverly-planted  shrubbery,  in  which  the  bluish 
tints  of  Picea  Parryana  glauca  and  similar  Coni- 
fers, the  bright  yellow  of  the  Golden  Yews,  and 
the  various  greens  of  the  other  shrubs  give  a 
sufficiently  beautiful  effect.  But  in  summer 
flowers  are  wanted,  and  that  too  without  disturb- 
ing the  permanent  plantation.  The  desired  end 
is  cleverly  met  by  arranging  scores  of  large 
baskets  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  each  basket  being  placed 
where  flowers  on  the  trees  would  be  desirable, 
and  not  in  lines  or  other  arbitrary  arrangement. 
The  result  is  a  brilliant  show  of  flowers  among 
the  trees,  natvirally  arranged,  high  up  among  the 
Conifers  and  lower  among  the  dwarfer  shrubs, 
mingling  with  the  tall  Fuchsias  which  form 
prominent  features  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
which  merge  the  smooth  turf  beneath  with  the 
shrubbery  above.  The  first  and  smaller  nook  has 
baskets  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir  de 
Chas.  Tui'ner,  giving  countless  heads  of  magenta- 
rose  flowers ;  the  longer  stretch  beyond,  and 
enclosing  the  lawn  with  its  pretty  Indian-tent 
luxuriously  furnished,  and  its  handsome  vases 
filled  with  Begonias  and  other  bright  flowers, 
having  large  baskets  of  the  pale  rose  variety 
Madame  Crousse.  The  baskets  of  flowers  are 
raised  upon  invisible  supports,  and  not  sus- 
pended, they  can  therefore  be  naturally  arranged 
where  the  bloom  is  wanted  without  injury  to  the 
trees ;  and  when  winter  comes  they  are  removed 
to  the  greenhouses  imtil  they  are  required  for 
another  year. 

Noting  other  pretty  garden  scenes  we  pass  by 
the  skating-lake,  encircled  by  banks  and  massed 
beds  of  close-growing  shrubs.  The  banks  are 
brilliant  with  the  colour  of  Golden  Yews  and 
Privet,  and  relieved  by  the  bright  green  of  the 
Box  hedges  and  bushes.  The  subsoil  is  chalk, 
and  some  trees  and  shrubs  do  not  thrive  well  on 
it,  but  Box  and  Yew  are  fine  subjects  here. 
Large  masses  of  Olearia  Haastii,  Berberis  steno- 
phylla,  Hedera  Helix  arborea,  and  other  close- 
growing  subjects  are  here  effective. 

Beyond  extends  part  of  the  Chiltern  Hills, 
some  of  the  hilly  ground  forming  part  of  the 
estate  being  ajiproached  by  a  zig-zag  walk  and  a 
pretty  chalet  reached  on  the  high  ground. 
Bamboos  are  planted  in  favourable  situations, 
those  by  the  edge  of  the  water  thriving  best.  In 
the  cool  rockery  grotto,  with  stepping-stones  over 
the  water  and  a  cool  summer-house  at  the  end, 
its  backing  of  Bambusa  gi-acilis  is  very  pretty 
and  appropriate. 

Next  comes  the  oval  Italian  garden  enclosed  by 
oi'namental  marble  masonry,  the  niches  bearing 
valuable  statuai-y.  The  centre  is  of  short  grass 
with  several  large  ornamental  vases  and  with  a 
beautiful  mosaic  walk  round  the  central  oval. 
But  few  flowers  are  used  in  this  costly  garden, 
yet  it  has  many  attractions  and  is  a  cool  and 
pleasant  retreat  in  hot  weather. 

Another  turn  leads  to  a  very  large  fountain 
with  a  broad  expanse  of  water  round  it  and  a 
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suitable  arrangement  of  trees  and  flowers.  Con- 
cealed in  the  stone-work  at  the  side  of  the  basin, 
and  protected  by  plate-glass,  are  a  large  number  of 
olectrio  lights,  which  give  a  novel  and  charming 
effect  when  the  light  is  tui'ned  on  while  the 
fountain  is  playing  at  night. 

All  over  the  seemingly  endless  ranges  of  bor- 
ders filled  with  bright  flowers,  various  devices  are 
used  to  carpet  or  cover  all  the  soil  in  the  beds.  In 
the  shi'ubberies  the  lower  branches  are  pegged 
down  to  cover  the  soil,  and  in  the  flower-borders 
.different  low -growing  plants  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Variegated  ground  Ivy  forms  an 
excellent  carpeting ;  different  varieties  of  Saxi- 
fraga,  Sedum,  and  other  moss-like  plants  are 
used.  One  plant  much  used  for  carpeting  the 
borders  in  the  winter  -  garden,  and  also  in  the 
flower  -  garden,  was  purchased  as  Parietaria 
selaginoides,  but  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Corsican  Helxine  Soleirolii,  a  mossy  Urticaceous 
plant.  It  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
like  Selaginella,  and  thrives  well  in  almost  any 
situation. 

Of  the  countless  plants  used  in  the  outdoor 
.■gardening,  specially  effective  were  a  brightly 
variegated  herbaceous  Phlox  decussata,  effectively 
displayed  in  several  arrangements  ;  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatum,  masses  of  bright  gold  and 
.green  foliage ;  Scrophularia  variegata,  which 
forms  a  bright  white-and-grcen  edging,  and  is 
.specially  desirable  for  the  country  because  rabbits 
dislike  it.  Fuchsias  in  great  variety  are  very 
beautiful  and  covered  with  flower,  but  the  last 
-■season,  being  very  wet,  it  is  said  they  were  then 
much  better.  Shrubby  Begonias  are  among  the 
best  and  most  certain  of  flower-producers,  and 
are  very  effective  this  season. 

The  winter  garden,  with  its  lofty  dome  and 
a-ich  mosaic  paving,  has  tlie  borders  planted 
with  bright  flowers  ;  and  Palms,  Bamboos,  and 
foliage  plants  are  arranged  around.  The  spaces 
between  the  glass  on  the  sides  are  closely  clad 
•with  Coboea  scandens  and  Ficus  radicans  and 
repens,  an  arrangement  which  supplies  an  effec- 
tive background  without  taking  up  too  much 
space ;  for  the  object  in  the  beautiful  winter 
garden  is  effectively  to  decorate  it  with  plants 
and  flowers,  and  yet  leave  space  for  its  other 
uses. 

The  Glasshouses. 

Passing  Mr.  Sanders's  comfortable  dwelling, 
tvith  rosary  and  flower-garden  beside  it,  and  along 
■walks  through  broad  borders  of  herbaceous  per- 
ennials. Lilies,  lie,  which  give  good  supplies  of 
cut  flowers,  we  come  to  the  extensive  ranges  of 
glasshouses.  In  the  garden  around  the  mansion 
all  is  for  beauty  and  effect ;  here  everything  is 
for  utility,  and  for  supplying  the  wherewithal  to 
keep  up  the  display.  Long  ranges  of  vineries, 
Peach-houses,  Fig  and  Cherry-houses,  Melon  and 
Cucumber-houses  in  excellent  bearing,  tell  of  the 
useful  side  of  gardening. 

The  plant-houses  have  a  neat  range  of  propa- 
gating-houses,  and  a  goodly  number  filled  with 
"  decorative "  plants  in  all  stages.  Carnations 
fill  several  houses,  the  Malmaison  varieties 
iiaving  an  enormous  quantity  of  bloom.  Of  the 
other  kinds  Carnation  King  Arthur  (large  dark 
scarlet)  and  C.  Cecilia  (a  large,  floriferous,  clear 
jellow)  are  two  of  the  best,  and  grown  in  quantity. 

Of  decorative  plants  Phyllanthus  nivosus  and 
roseo-pictus  almost  fill  a  house ;  Caladiums  one 
side  of  another  house;  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Aralias, 
and  Anthuriums  several  houses.  Dracaena  God- 
sefliana  and  D.  Sanderiana  are  largely  grown  for 
all  purposes,  from  the  single  plant  in  a  small  pot 
to  the  gigantic  basket  for  suspending  in  the  large 
houses.  They  are  handsome  always,  and  D.  God- 
seffiana  particularly  so  when  covered  with  scarlet 
berries.  Orchids  are  little  grown,  only  good 
batches  of  Dendrobiums,  Calanthes,  and  one  or 
two  others  being  accommodated.  The  large 
stove   houses  have  a  good  show  of  ornamental 


foliage  plants,  and  .the  ranges  of  pits  good  stock 
for  winter  flowering,  one  range  filled  with  Nerine 
FothergiUi  major,  about  tv  send  up  flowers,  being 
especially  good. 

The  large  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  although 
entaiUng  extra  laboiir  this  summer,  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  All  fruits,  except  Pears,  are 
bearing  well,  and  of  the  Pears  some  kinds  are 
satisfactory.  Strawberries  have  cropped  heavily, 
and  bush  fruits  been  generally  good. 


others  who  have  sent  them  to  Heading  for  trial. 
All  this  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  firm  may 
have  exact  knowledge  of  the  value  of  each  variety 
they  include  in  their  catalogue,  and  by  this  is 
meant  their  comparative  value  in  relation  to 
varieties  distributed  by  other  fii-ms.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  the  plants  were  put  out 
in  rows  and  kept  to  a  single  stem.  We  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  a  heavier  crop  of 
fruit    than    that    collectively    borne    by    these 


FiQt  40.— trial'of  to.matos  lk  messrs.  sutton  and  sons'  nursery,  keading, 

SHOWING  THE   PLANTS  ON   ONE   SIDE   OF  THE   HOUSE   ONLY. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


TOMATO  TRIALS  AT  BEADING. 

In  fig.  40  is  shown  an  illustration  of  a  house 
containing  an  experimental  trial  of  Tomatos  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading. 
The  house  was  specially  erected  for  this  purpose 
last  winter.  Nearly  one  hundred  varieties  have 
been  planted,  there  being  six  plants  of  each  variety. 
Though  there  are  some  exceptions,  the  primary 
object  has  been  to  test  varieties  that  are  more  suit- 
able for  cultivation  in  houses  than  in  the  open 
air.  A  nother  extensive  trial  is  made  out-of-doors, 
consisting  of  250  trial  rows,  comprising  almost 
all  the  varieties  in  commerce,  and  in  addition 
a  number  of  unnamed  seedlings  that  have  been 
raised  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  themselves,  or  by 


plants.  The  foliage  was  ruthlessly  trimmed  off 
before  the  photograph  was  obtained,  because  it 
was  intended  directly  afterwards  to  select  some 
of  the  best  fruits  for  seed  purposes,  and  this 
can  be  done  more  conveniently  when  the  foliage 
has  been  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  this 
in  case  any  of  our  younger  readers  should  conclude 
that  the  excessive  mutilation  of  the  plants  had 
anything  to  do  with  promoting  the  crop  of  fruits. 
We  will  refer  to  some  of  the  more  important 
varieties  in  the  house,  omitting  individual  refer- 
ence to  unnamed  seedlings,  as  that  would 
serve  no  purpose.  The  earliest  variety  to  mature 
fruits  is  Earliest-of-AU  (Sutton),  bearing  a  good 
crop  of  fruits  of  medium  size,  and  as  free  from 
corrugation  as  such  early-fruiting  varieties  can 
be  obtained.  Next  to  these  plants  was  noticed 
the    old   stock    of    Earliest-of-.Vll,   having    less 
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smooth  fruits,  also  a  few  plants  of  an  exceedingly- 
early  ripening  variety  obtained  from  the  Con- 
tinent. This  has  very  small  and  corrugated 
fruits,  but  though  of  no  economic  value  at 
present,  it  will  be  used  as  a  parent  in  cross- 
breeding. Indeed,  this  has  been  commenced,  and 
the  result  of  thefirstcrosswasbearingfruits.  Mag- 
num Bonum  has  larger  fruits  than  those  of  Earliest- 
of-All,  is  of  similar  habit  to  that  variety,  but 
does  not  ripen  so  early.  Winter  Beauty  is  a  well- 
known  variety  for  fruiting  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  is  an  excellent  sort  for  the  supply  of 
the  market.  Satisfaction  (Sutton)  has  fruits 
somewhat  larger  in  size  than  those  of  Winter 
Beauty,  and  is  otherwise  of  much  the  same  type. 
Abundance  is  one  of  the  most  productive  varie- 
ties, with  fruits  of  rather  less  than  average  size, 
which  are  produced  in  large  clusters.  Sutton's 
Al  has  been  well  known  for  some  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  best,  having  large,  round, 
"  Apple-shaped  "  fruits  ;  it  is  a  very  free  bearer. 
Eclipse  (Sutton)  has  smooth  fruits,  which  in 
shape  are  between  those  of  the  A  1  and  those  of 
the  "  Perfection  "type,  which  generally  are  more 
or  less  flat  in  comparison  with  their  depth.  Best- 
of-All  (Sutton)  is  one  of  the  best  main-crop 
Tomatos,  having  an  abundance  of  smooth-skiimed, 
heavy  fruits.  Those  of  Perfection  (Sutton)  are 
still  larger,  and  are  frequently  used  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  Dessert  (Sutton)  has  small  fruits, 
and  the  variety  is  consequently  recommended  for 
dessert ;  and  Cluster  (Sutton)  has  still  smaller 
fruits,  of  Pear-shape,  and  would  be  suitable  for 
garnishing,  decorating,  &c. 

"  Wonder  of  Italy  "  is  a  variety  obtained  from 
Italy  that  produces  enormous  clusters  of  small 
Plum-shaped  fruits,  very  much  lacking  in  solidity. 
It  is  largely  grown  in  Naples,  and  the  immense 
clusters  of  fruits  are  hung  up  and  dried  for  use 
in  winter.  Sutton's  Open- Air  is  a  very  heavy- 
cropping  variety  producing  large  fruits,  and  the 
fruits  being  somewhat  corrugated  it  is  only 
recommended  for  cultivation  out-of-doors. 

We  next  saw  the  "  Peach  blow "  and  other 
varieties  having  fruits  with  pubescent  skin, 
suggestive  of  that  of  a  Peach.  Turning  to  the 
yellow-fruiting  varieties.  Golden  Nugget  is  an 
early-ripening  variety,  having  large  clusters  of 
small,  round,  yellow  fruits  :  Sunbeam  (Sutton) 
has  distinct,  egg-sh  aped  fruits,  and  Prince  of  Wales 
is  a  heavy  cropping  sort,  but  Golden  Perfection  is 
one  of  the  best,  having  solid,  smooth  fruits. 

Some  of  the  varieties  raised  by  other  firms  and 
grown  at  Reading  for  comparison  included  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  Stirling  Castle,  Frogmore 
Selected,  Duke  of  York,  Conference,  Up-to-Date, 
Holmes  Supreme,  Alice  Rooseveldt,  The  King 
(very  fine).  Lister's  Prolific  (very  heavy  cropper), 
Webb's  Kegina  (an  excellent  variety),  Hackwood 
Park,  Swanley  Superlative,  and  Laxton's  Early 
Prolific.  The  most  desirable  improvement  that 
could  now  occur  in  Tomatos  would  be  that  of 
better  and  enhanced  flavour. 

In  one  of  the  houses  there  were  several  plants 
bearing  ripe  fruits  of  the  Melon  Pear  (Solanum 
muricatum,  also  kno^vn  as  S.  guatemalense) ;  a 
fruit  was  illustrated  in  these  pages,  March  7, 
1903,  p.  160.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  cut  one  of 
these,  and  we  thought  it  very  agreeable,  being 
juicy,  and  possessing  flavour  resembling  that  of  a 
fully  ripe  Pear.  Mr.  Sutton  also  showed  us  the 
trials  of  Peas,  which  consist  of  1,000  varieties, 
including  300  imnamed  seedlings. 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  commenced  cross-breeding 
with  a  view  of  improving  the  three-podded  Pea 
sold  on  the  Continent,  which  was  illustrated  in 
these  pages  on  October  10,  1903,  p.  258.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  Pea  that  produces  pods  in  pairs 
is  capable  of  greater  productiveness  than  one  that 
produces  pods  singly,  therefore  the  triple-podded 
Pea,  if  equal  in  other  respects,  would  be  the  most 
productive.  Unfortunately  the  Pea  is  naturally 
a  very  short-lived  annual,  and  it  appears  difficult 
to  obtain  varieties  that  will  continue  to  fruit  for 
longer  than  a  few  weeks. 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE    OECHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tkevob 
Laweknck,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Epidendrum  radicans  should  be  more  largely 
cultivated  ;  its  corymbiform  raceme  of  brilliant  red 
flowers  is  very  useful  in  a  cut  state.  The  plants 
have  now  commenced  growth,  and  may  be  re- 
potted if  necessary  in  a  compost  consisting  largely 
of  sphagnum-moss  with  a  little  peat  and  coarse 
silver-sand  mixed  with  it.  Being  of  semi-scandent 
habit,  the  young  shoots  should  be  tied  around  a 
few  neat  stakes,  keeping  the  young  growths  well 
up  to  the  light.  When  trained  in  this  manner 
the  flowers  are  very  effective.  Throughout  the 
growing  season  abimdance  of  water  is  necessary. 
This  species  may  be  easily  propagated  by  re- 
moving the  offshoots  and  inserting  them  thickly 
around  the  edge  of  a  pot  filled  with  compost. 
Let  the  plants  be  in  the  lightest  position  avail- 
able in  the  intermediate-house.  These  cultural 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  new  and  distinct 
hybrid,  E.  Boundii  x  .  Both  plants  when  grown 
strong  will  remain  in  bloom  for  several  months 
together. 

The  Work  of  Watering. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  much  time  is  taken  up  in  watering,  and  few 
matters  are  more  important.  In  addition,  care  is 
necessary  in  affording  the  plants  shade  from  hot 
sunshine  and  in  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  houses. 
Such  Orchids  as  the  deciduous  Calanthes,  Phaius, 
Mormodes,  Catasetume,  Cycnoches,  Chysis,  &c., 
are  now  in  full  growth,  some  of  them  are  already 
commencing  to  form  their  new  bulbs,  and  if  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  the  pots  have  become  full 
of  roots,  the  plants  will  require  more  water  at  this 
period  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The 
supply  should  be  continued  until  the  growths  are 
fully  made  up  and  the  leaves  of  deciduous  va- 
rieties commence  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  away. 
Cypripediums,  BoUeas,  Pescatoreas,  Sobralias, 
Epidendrums,  Bulbophyllums,  Cirrhopetalums, 
Megacliniums,  Cymbidiums,  &c.,  all  require 
copious  waterings  each  time  they  becomes  dry. 
Those  species  which  do  not  possess  pseudo-bulbs, 
as  Aerides,  Angriecums,  Vandas,  Phalaenopsis, 
Saccolabinms,  Sarcanthus,  Kenantheras,  Luisias, 
&e.,  should  be  aftorded  water  often  enough  to 
keep  the  sphagnum  moss  on  the  surface  fresh  and 
green. 

Several  of  the  earliest  Dendrobiums  are  finish- 
ing their  growth,  and  if  too  much  water  be  aftorded 
them,  they  will  commence  to  grow  again  and  fail 
to  flower  well  at  the  proper  season.  Late-growing 
varieties  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  until 
the  new  growths  are  finished.  Cattleyas  and 
Lwlias  that  were  potted  in  the  new  leaf-soil 
mixture,  should  also  be  very  carefully  watered, 
merely  sprinkling  the  surface  moss  each  time 
it  becomes  dry,  using  a  fine  rosed  watering 
pot  for  the  purpose.  Iniudicious  and  heavy 
waterings  will  soon  cause  the  leaf-soil  to  become 
sodden,  when  the  roots  will  decay,  and 
the  plants  become  spotted  and  diseased.  In 
some  districts  where  the  houses  are  at  a  high 
elevation  and  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  air, 
Cattleyas,  Leelias,  and  their  hybrids  are  greatly 
benefited  by  light  overhead  sj  ringings  several 
times  each  day  during  very  hot  weather,  but  in 
low-lying  situations  it  is  unsafe  to  do  this. 

Spray  the  Mexican  Lselias  each  afternoon  at  clos- 
ing time  ;  they  will  thrive  better  for  the  extra 
heat  and  moisture  for  a  few  hours  before  sunset. 
All  the  Chimaroid  Masdevallias  should  have  their 
foliage  well  syringed  every  day  and  be  frequently 
watered  at  the  root,  whilst  those  of  the  coccinea, 
Harryana,  and  Veitehii  sections  should  be  watered 
only  when  the  compost  becomes  dry.  The 
Odontoglossums  generally  should  not  be  kept  in 
a  saturated  condition  at  this  season  or  the  old 
roots  will  decay,  and  the  foliage  become  thin 
and  weak.  Afl'ord  air  to  all  the  houses  when- 
ever practicable.  The  shading  material  on  the 
cool  houses  should  be  kept  down  during  the 
whole  time  the  sun  shines  on  the  roof.  The 
blinds  on  the  other  divisions,  especially  Cattleya, 
Lajlia,  Mexican  and  Dendrobium  houses,  should 
not  be  let  down  so  early  in  the  morning  as  hereto- 
fore, and  they  should  be  pulled  up  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  as  the  season  advances. 


FBUITS   TJNDEB    GLASS. 

By  W.  FVFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  WANTAGE,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Cticumhers.—'Vo  keep  up  a  supply  of  this 
favourite  salad  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  seeds  should  now  be  sown  in 
small  pots.  The  plants  intended  for  autumn 
fruiting  may  be  expected  to  supply  fruits  in  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  These 
plants  may  be  developed  rather  freely,  whereas 
those  which  will  fruit  in  winter  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  strong,  sturdy  plants,  and  be 
allowed  to  cover  the  trellis  with  vine  before  develop- 
ing fruits  ;  the  pots  or  beds  also,  whichever  may 
be  preferred,  should  be  limited  in  size, 
and  be  well  filled  with  roots.  Improved 
Telegraph  is  a  good  variety  for  this  pxirpose. 
Plants  bearing  fruits  in  houses  -and  frames 
should  have  all  exhausted  growths  and  leaves 
removed  once  each  week,  to  make  room  for  young 
bearing  shoots.  If  the  plants  appear  weakly  crop 
them  lightly,  and  if  they  are  vigorous  stop  each 
shoot  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Afford  ven- 
tilation early  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  postpone 
the  afternoon  syringings  on  hot  days  until  the 
atmospheric  temperature  has  fallen  too  low. 
Avoid  over-cropping,  but  provide  the  roots  with 
moderate  supplies  of  diluted  liquid-manure.  Any 
empty  frames  may  still  be  planted  with 
Cucumbers. 

Tomafos.— Plants  intended  for  fruiting  in 
winter,  now  in  6-inch  pots,  if  grown  in  the  open, 
will  be  sturdy  and  short-jointed.  Before  the 
pots  become  overcrowded  with  roots,  shift  the- 
plants  into  the  pots  in  which  they  will  fruit, 
convenient  ones  being  S  inches  in  diameter.  The- 
soil  should  consist  of  a  good  fibrous  loam,  to- 
which  may  be  added  lime-rubble  and  wood-ashes-- 
in  amoderately  dry  condition.  When  potting,  allow 
space  in  each  pot  for  apjilying  light  top  dressings, 
and  see  that  the  plants  are  made  thoroughly 
moist  at  the  roots  before  shifting  them  into 
larger  pots.  Place  the  plants  on  a  hard  base  in 
a  sunny,  sheltered  position  in  the  open-air  if  the 
weather  is  good ;  but  if  it  is  wet,  place  them 
under  glass  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of 
the  new  soil.  Six  weeks  in  the  open  afterwards: 
will  considerably  benefit  the  plants. 

Cherries. — Supply  trees  in  pots  with  plenty  of" 
•water  at  the  roots,  and  syringe  the  foliage  freely 
to  keep  it  clean.  Now  that  the  trees  have  plump, 
buds  be  careful  not  to  ercite  them  into  premature- 
growth.  Trees  gi-owing  in  borders  will  also  need 
to  be  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  and  should 
they  be  weakly  afl'ord  them  diluted  liquid-manure  . 
Fumigate  the  house  occasionally  to  keep  aphidep. 
in  check.  

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
M.vmms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 
Violets.  —  The  present  dry  weather  is  veiy 
trying  to  plants  growing  in  light  shallow  soils, 
and,  if  the  means  are  at  hand,  aU  possible- 
assistance  shoiUd  be  afforded  them  where  Violets; 
are  urgently  required  during  the  autumn  an<B 
winter.  Copious  waterings,  followed  by  a  mulclb 
of  some  light  material,  such  as  manure  from  am 


old  hot-bed,  leaf-soil,  or  short  lawn-grass,   is  of 

liberal  use  of  the- 
syringe  moi-ning  and  evening.    Where  red-spider 


great  assistance,  as  is  also  the  liberal  use  of  the- 


has  made  its  appearance,  it  may  be  kept  in  cheek 
by  sprayings  of  "  Spidacide."  All  "  runners"  must 
be  promptly  removed,  and  the  plants  confined  tc- 
a  single  crown. 

Riehardia  EUiottiana  and  R.  Pent! andi.—Wherj 
the  foliage  of  these  plants  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
the  supply  of  water  should  be  gradually  reduced 
until  the  leaves  die  down,  when  it  must  be  with- 
held altogether.  When  the  soil  in  the  pots  is-, 
quite  dry  the  plants  may  be  stored  in  any  place- 
which  is  free  from  drip,  provided  that  the  atmo 
spheric  temperature  does  not  fall  much  below 
45°.  Or  the  tubers  may  be  taken  out  of  the  soil 
and  stored  in  a  box  of  dry  sand,  where  they  willl 
winter  perfectly  well  so  long  as  the  sand  be  kept 
dry  and  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  the- 
figures  mentioned  above. 

Roman  Hyacinths  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus. — 
Billbs  should  be  potted  at  once  in  order  to  flower 
early.  They  may  either  be  placed  to  the  number 
of  three  or  ifour  in  a  5-inch  pot,  or  planted  some- 
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■what  thickly  in  boxes,  according  to  the  pm-pose 
;for  which  they  are  required.  A  compost  consist- 
ing of  one-half  old  jjotting-soil  and  one-half 
fresh  loam,  together  with  a  little  well-rotted 
manure,  will  be  suitaVjle.  The  pots  containing- 
the  bulbs  should  then  Jje  placed  out-of-doors  and 
•covered  with  ashes  to  the  depth  of  3  inches. 
For  the  early  batches  a  shady  position  should  be 
^selected,  but  those  for  succession  should  be 
jjlunged  in  the  open. 

*'  Show"  o.nd  ^' Fo-ncy  "  Pelargoniums. — Cut  the 
growths  back  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  old 
•wood,  and  place  the  jjlants  in  a  cold  frame  or 
pit  to  "  break."  They  may  be  afforded  a 
tvatering,  after  which  a  syringing  overhead 
twice  a  day  will  afford  the  plants  sufficient 
.moisture  until  they  break  into  growtli.  Usually 
many  more  growths  are  produced  than  are  re- 
. quired,  therefore  disbudding  is  necessary.  In 
ithe  first  instance  the  weak  and  badly  placed  shoots 
•should  be  removed,  leaving  those  which  are  about 
i^qual  in  point  of  strength,  and  subsequentl.v 
further  reducing  the  number  if  necessary.  When 
■the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  in  length  let  the 
plants  be  repotted.  Shake  all  the  old  soil  from 
.among  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  shorten 
the  latter  slightly,  and  jjlace  the  plants  in  pots 
■only  just  large  enough  tj  contain  the  roots 
■comfortably,  allowing  room  for  a  little  soil 
■;iround  and  among  them.  A  suitable  compost 
may  consist  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one 
part  flaky  leaf-soil,  together  with  some  coarse 
silver-sand.  The  plants  should  be  potted  firmly, 
.•and  should  be  provided  with  light  shade  for  a  few 
•days.  Afi'ord  water  sparinglj'  until  the  plants  are 
well  established  Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  will  form  useful 
■  decorative  plants  by  the  spring.  Select  from 
.•imong  the  j^runings  short-jointed  and  well- 
ripened  shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth, 
.•and  shorten  them  to  a  few  inches  in  length. 
Insert  these  singly  in  thumb-pots  filled  with 
•sandy  soil,  and  place  them  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf  or  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  make 
roots  readily. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  H.  JI.\KKH.\M,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Tark,  Barnet. 
Peaches. — There  will  be  much  to  do  in  the  hardy 
ifruit  garden  until  the  work  of  training,  summer 
;pruning,  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  is 
finished.  We  have  just  completed  training  the 
■shoots  of  such  early  Peaches  as  Waterloo,  Alex- 
.ander,  &c.,  taking  the  tops  off  some  of  the  leaves 
to  expose  the  fruits  after  they  h&d  been 
ithinned  sufficiently.  The  ground  around  the 
trees  has  been  mulched  and  afterwards  thoroughly 
.soaked  with  water  for  the  last  time  before  the 
ifruits  ripen.  To  have  these  early  Peaches  good- 
rflavoured  the  fruits  must  be  gathered  when  a 
-little  under  ripe  and  then  taken  to  a  cool  airy 
fruit  room  and  placed  separately  on  some  soft  dry 
.material  such  as  cotton-wool,  &c.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  flesh  will  ripen  well  through  to  the 
.stones  and  the  outer  flesh  will  not  become  woolly. 
By  gathering  the  Peaches  when  thus  under-ripe 
'there  is  less  danger  of  bruising  the  flesh 
'ivhen  detaching  them  from  the  branches.  If  the 
fruits  are  to  be  bottled  it  is  better  to  have 
trays  that  will  hold  about  three  dozen.  Place 
:some  soft  material  at  the  bottom  of  the  trays,  and 
jjathor  the  fruits  whilst  under-ripe,  putting  the 
Peaches  carefully  in  the  trays  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  not  touch  each  other.  Place 
ihe  trays  in  the  fruit-room,  and  do  not 
handle  the  Peaches  except  to  take  one  up 
to  see  if  it  is  properly  ripe.  If  it  is  ripe 
•convey  the  trays  containing  the  fruits  to  where 
ithey  will  be  bottled.  In  this  way  I  have  taken 
isome  hundreds  of  fruits  without  them  suffering 
.any  damage.  Peaches  ripened  in  mid-season  are 
fcest  for  bottlmg.  Following  Waterloo  and  Alex- 
ander are  the  useful  varieties  Hale's  Early,  Early 
York,  Dagmar,  &c.  Although  these  fruits  are  not 
.so  large  as  those  of  the  mid-season  varieties,  they 
maintain  succession  until  these  latter  are  fit  for 
Tise.  Train-in  the  required  number  of  shoots  if  this 
has  not  yet  been  done.  Syringe  the  foliage 
thoroughly  and  afford  water  to  the  roots.  Do 
not  permit  the  trees  to  ripen  an  excessive  number 
■■of  fruits  ■ 

Insect  pests. — Preserve  the  fruits  from  damage 
by  earwigs,  wasps,  flies,  &c.     The  best  method  of 


catching  earwigs  is  to- place  pieces  of  Bean' stalk 
or  similar  hollow  stems  at  intervals  over  the 
trees,  placing  the  ends  imder  the  branches  dose 
to  the  walls.  Examine  the  stems  every  alternate 
day,  and  blow  or  shake  out  the  earwigs  into  a 
pail  containing  water  and  paraffin.  Bottles 
containing  beer  or  some  other  sweetened 
liquid  will  serve  to  catch  wasps  and  flies. 
We  have  seen  but  few  wasps  this  year. 
Complete  the  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
as  quickly  as  possible,  whether  espaliers,  bushes, 
cordons,  &c.  Upright  cordons,  if  planted  rather 
widely  apart,  should  have  a  few  young  shoots 
trained  to  the  walls  at  intervals,  not  only  for  the 
covering  of  the  brickwork,  but  for  affording 
fruit.  Take  care  that  no  trees  sutt'er  from  drought 
at  the  roots ;  and  should  red-spider  infest  the 
leaves,  get  the  engine  to  work,  thoroughly  wash- 
ing every  part  of  the  leaves  until  they  are  freed 
from  the  jjest. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  rEAKsON,  Bart., 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Bulbs. — Beds  of  Anemones  that  have  flowered, 
and  that  have  proved  to  l.e  thin  and  iri-egular, 
may  be  taken  up  and  replanted  at  once.  Plant 
them  in  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  and  apply 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  or  similar  material.  If  a 
change  of  ground  is  needed.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 
may  also  be  lifted  and  sorted  into  sizes,  other- 
wise they  are  best  left  •where  they  are,  but 
should  be  att'orded  a  good  top-dressing  of  rotten 
dung  or  an  ai:)plication  of  a  chemical  manure. 

Bamboos.  —  Afford  plenty  of  water  to  these, 
especially  to  those  that  were  planted  last  spring. 
Mulch  the  ground  with  cow-maniue,  or  ill-effects 
will  follow  from  the  present  dry  weather. 

Hydraiigeas.  —  Afford  farmyard  liquid-manure 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  plants  flowering  in 
beds. 

Spring-flowering  Plants.  — Wallflowers,  Myosotis, 
Silenes,  and  other  spring-flowering  plants  will  be 
ready  for  transplanting  on  to  a  cool  border. 
Choose  a  dull  day  for  this  work  if  possible. 
Shade  the  plants  if  the  weather  remains  very 
bright,  and  damp  them  over  each  morning  and 
evening.  Loosen  the  surface  soil  by  means  of 
the  hoe  after  a  few  days,  or  the  ground  will  get 
hard  through  the  waterings. 

Poeonies. — When  the  growths  have  withei-ed 
cut  them  off,  and  fork  over  the  soil  lightly,  then 
apply  a  mulch  of  good  rotten  manure,  and  afford 
water  afterwards  if  necessary.  These  remarks 
will  .apply  to  the  Moutan  as  weUas  to  herbaceous 
varieties.  Remove  all  shoots  from  the  stocks  of 
Moutan  Peonies  that  appear  below  the  gi'afts. 

Hardy  Ferns. — Copious  supplies  of  water  will 
be  needed  to  keep  these  fresh  and  green.  It 
the  ground  is  breaking  away  from  the  rocks 
or  stumps,  some  jjeat-moss  fresh  from  the  stables 
may  be  rammed  firmly  down  in  the  crevices. 
Blulch  the  ground  and  apply  water  afterwards. 

Border  Carnaiiuns. — As  the  varieties  pass  out  of 
flower  these  may  be  layered  in  good  "  sharp " 
(porous)  soil,  including  plenty  of  road-scrapings 
and  leaf-mould.  The  beds  or  borders  will  not 
appear  unsightly  if  the  work  be  done  neatly.  The 
layers  will  make  better  plants  for  transplanting 
in  September  than  if  the  work  be  delayed.  Afford 
the  plants  a  thorough  soaking  with  water  Iiefore 
conmiencing  the  work  of  layering,  and  sub- 
sequently damp  the  layers  overhead  each  morning 
and  evening. 

Floicer-beds. — Stir  the  surface  soil  occasionally. 
Lobelia  planted  under  a  wall  for  effect  has  been 
disappointing.  Being  jjlanted  over  the  roots  of 
the  climbers  the  plants  get  too  dry,  and  applica- 
tions of  hard  water  do  not  improve  the  flowers  or 
foliage.  Pelargoniums  still  hold  their  own  in  a 
dry  summer.  Petunias  and  Tropieolums  are 
among  the  best  hot-weather  plants.  Verbenas 
dislike  the  hot  weather,  and  are  dying  off.  Cal- 
ceolarias planted  early  are  a  blaze  of  colour ; 
those  planted  later  are  a  failure. 

Magnolias  planted  against  a  south  wall,  and 
perhaps  unfortimately  on  a  bank  not  wide 
enough  to  give  the  roots  proper  room,  will  be 
losing  colour,  and  if  not  repeatedly  watered  will 
drop  theu-  flower  -  buds  ;  apply  liquid  farmyard 
manure. 

General  work. — Dry  weather  still  prevails  here. 


and  the  work  of  watering  is  very  heavy.  The 
mowing  of  lawns  must  only  be  done  when  quite 
necessary,  especially  Ijanks  which  quickly  show 
the  effects  of  the  machine.  It  is  better  to  mow 
them  with  the  scythe  in  dry  weather.  If  turf 
which  was  laid  last  spring  under  trees  is  crack- 
ing, afford  it  a  good  top-dressing  of  soil,  sweeping 
it  into  the  crevices  previous  to  affording  water. 
Clean  away  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and  cut 
grass  verges.  The  lawns  being  brown  and  bare, 
everything  must  be  done  to  make  the  flower- 
garden  as  tidy  in  appearance  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  To  roll  walks  laid  down  with 
Sussex  gravel  would  be  waste  of  time  and  labour. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pextland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marsbfield,  Chippenham. 

Potatos. — The  haulms  of  early  varieties  are 
ripening  fast,  and  the  tubers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  longer,  or  they 
may  liecome  diseased.  Choose  a  fine  day,  and  lift 
the  tubers  when  the  ground  is  dry.  It  is  an  old  prac- 
tice to  leave  the  seed-tuVjers  in  the  ground  or  in 
some  exposed  place  to  become  green,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  it,  as  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen 
tubers  which  were  perfectly  free  from  disease 
when  taken  up  get  very  much  diseased  afterwards 
by  being  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  changes  out- 
of-doors.  It  appears  only  natural  that  disease 
should  foUow  if  the  tubers  for  any  length  of  time 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  wet  or  damp  ground, 
exposed  to  all  the  rain  that  falls  and  the  night 
dews,  all  of  which  I  consider  are  the  agents  which 
assist  the  spores  to  develop.  Therefore  lift  the 
tubers  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible,  and  keep 
them  so.  Grade  them  when  taking  them  up,  or 
as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  and  store  the  seeds 
tubers  in  a  dry  airy  place,  preferably  on  shelve- 
withalath  bottom  through  which  theairwillcircu- 
late.  I  strongly  recommend  a  dusting  of  dry  slaked 
lime  amongst  the  tubers  as  they  are  being  stored ; 
it  serves  to  dry  up  any  moisture  that  may  be 
about,  and  prevent  any  spores  of  the  disease  that 
may  be  present  from  making  growth.  Tubers 
that  are  fit  for  table  should  be  stored  in  a  cellar 
or  some  convenient  place  in  a  heap,  and  a 
covering  of  hay  or  straw  put  over  them  sufficient 
to  exclude  wind  and  light.  If  wind  is  allowed 
free  access,  it  will  give  the  tubers  a  yellow  tint, 
while  much  light  will  cause  them  to  become 
green  ;  and  either  will  cause  them  to  have  an 
inferior  flavour.  I  also  recommend  lime  to  be 
dusted  amongst  the  tubers  to  be  used  for  table, 
when  storing  them,  as  it  improves  the  quality. 

Seed  sowing.— Make  a  sowing  of  Cabbages,  as 
was  advised  in  last  week's  Calendar,  if  not  already 
done ;  also  sow  the  varieties  of  Lettuce  All-the- 
Year-Eound,  Bath's  Black  Seeded,  Brown  Cos, 
and  Hardy  Hammersmith.  Another  sowing  of 
Endive  may  be  made,  and  Parsley  must  not  be 
forgotten.  If  tlus  was  not  put  in  as  previously 
advised,  it  should  be  sown  in  beds  on  which 
frames  can  be  placed  later.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  making  a  sowing  of  round  Spinach,  and  a 
sowing  of  Unions  should  be  made  at  once. 


THE    APIARY. 


By  EXPEBT. 
As  full  sections  are  removed  from  the  hive  those 
partly  filled  should  be  placed  to  the  front 
to  enable  the  bees  to  finish  them  off;  this  will 
be  found  better  than  placing  on  more  empty  sec- 
tions and  a  little  later  on  having  to  remove  them 
only  partly  filled  and  unfit  for  sale.  Care  should 
be  taken  when  removing  sections  not  to  scratch 
or  mark  them  in  any  way,  and  they  should 
also  be  kept  up  the  same  way  that  they  are 
removed  from  the  hive  and  deposited  in  a  place  of 
safety,  where  the  bees  and  wasps  cannot  get  to 
them.  Care  should  also  be  taken  in  using  the 
smoker  that  no  liquid  falls  out  on  to  the  sections, 
as  they  look  very  bad  when  stained.  Wax-moth 
will  be  breeding  very  quickly  now,  and  should  be 
destroyed.  Any  stocks  which  have  not  done  well 
should  be  thoroughly  looked  into  and  treated 
according  to  their  necessities.  All  takes  of  honey 
should  be  recorded  to  each  hive  for  future 
reference.  Any  little  sign  of  robbing  should  be 
noticed,  and  a  remedy  given.  Keep  a  good 
supply  of  "  Izal  "  still  in  use  for  dipping  dummies, 
&c. ;  also  for  washing  the  hands. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  speciviens  and  plants 
for  naming^  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR. 
41,   Wellington    Street,    Covent   Garden,    London, 

Oommunicai ions  should  ie  written  on  one  bide  only  of 
THE  PAPEE,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired^  the  signature  vnll  not  he 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  g^od  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

\\lustrat\ons.~ The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowers,  trees,  £c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  .be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  icill  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR   THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATUEDAY,     Aug. 
TUESDAY,       Aug. 

WEDNESDAY.Aug. 

THURSDAY,    Aug. 
SATURDAY,     Aug. 


rSoc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres 
I     meet. 
eJ  German  Gardeners'  Club  meet. 
1  Crewe  Memorial  Cottage  Hos- 
(.    pital  Horticultural  Fete. 

9— Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet. 

{Bishops    Stortford    Hort.    Soc. 
Show. 
Royal  Botanic  Soc.  Anniversary 
Meetiug. 
Chippenham  and  District  Hort. 
Exhib. 


j  Taunton 
I     Show. 


Deane     Hort.      Soc. 


1.3— Sheffield  Ilort.  Show. 


SALE   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

FRIDAY.  AUGUST  VJ— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  Bulbs  in  variety, 
Retarded    Liliums,    ifcc,    at   Protheroe    &   Morris, 
67  &  68,  Cheapsidc,  E.G.,  at  12.30  o'clocli. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Tempebatuee  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—62-9". 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

'LoHDOti.— Wednesday,  August  3  (G  p.m.):  Max.  88°; 
Min.  64°. 
Gardeners'  C'lironicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Loudon.— T//?(?-.v-(/(ri/  (10  A.M.) : 
Bar.,  31'4  ;  Temp.,  i<4°.  Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.- H'fdnfsria!/,  Aiigud  s  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  si", 
S.E.  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  60°,  N.W.  Coast 
of  Ireland. 


The   Evolution 

of 
Hopticultupe. 


induce  variation  in  type,  generally  of  small 
degree,  but  sometimes  of  very  marked  character, 
which  by  the  process  of  natural  selection  have 
led  to  the  evolution  of  an  infinite  number  of 
different  kinds  of  plants,  which  the  botanist 
ranges  to  the  best  of  his  ability  under  orders, 


tion  must  have  been  at  work  to  give  him  any 
material  at  all,  however  humble,  to  operate 
upon.  With  this  subtle  faculty  the  vegetable 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  animal,  has 
proved  to  be  as  plastic  in  form  as  the  potter's 
clay,  and  as   amenable   to    selection    on    given 


The  high  position  to  which 
horticulture  has  attained 
could  not  have  lieen  better 
attested  than  by  the  recent 
opening  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  new 
Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  character  of  the  assemblage  which  was 
privileged  to  witness  it.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes the  germ  of  that  Society,  originating 
in  the  brain  of  its  founder  a  century  ago, 
has  developed  into  a  magnificent  organisa- 
tion universally  recognised  as  fully  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  varied  phases  and 
interests  of  horticulture  as  in  the  process  of 
evolution  they  present  themselves.  ■  The 
history  of  that  Society  is  already  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
refrain  from  entering  into  it  here,  confining 
ourselves  rather  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  factors  which  have  been  at  work  in 
the  development  of  the  cult  generally. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  we  must  place 
those  natural  processes  which  have  been  at  work 
for  Eeons  altogether  independently  of  human 
co-operation.      It  is  these    which   underlie  and 


I 

I 


Fig.  41.— carnation  "lady  carrington":  colour  of  flowers  salmon-pink. 

(see  p.  95.) 


genera,  and  species ;  and  the  florist,  in  these 
later  days,  splits  up  again  into  an  infinity  of 
varieties.  Without  this  subtle  faculty  of  change, 
man  could  do  absolutely  nothing  but  assist  in 
propagating  over  and  over  again  the  same 
monotonous  types;  and,  even  granting  this,  we 
have  to    assume    that  at  man's   advent  evolu- 


lines  as  could  be  desired.  A  common  [weed! 
like  the  wild  Cabbage  is  worked  up  into  a 
thousand  diverse  types,  nutritive  and  ornamental ; 
a  simple  wild  and  insignificant  flower  like  the 
normal  Chrysanthemum  is  elaborated  into  a 
brilliant  galaxy  of  stately  and  diverse  blooms  to 
form  a  special  cult  for  scores  of  societies  through- 
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out  the  world,  and  so  on.  Were  the  parental 
features  invariably  exactly  transmitted,  both  the 
above  examples  would  still  be  unattractive  weeds, 
and  nothing  more ;  but  given  diversity  and 
direction  by  selection,  and  we  have  the  results 
aforesaid. 

The  faculty  of  variation  is  then  indubitably  the 
first  essential,  since,  like  life  itself,  it  is  the  mani- 


equally  beautiful  flowers  developed  by  absolutely 
wild  and  unsophisticated  plants,  which  owe  their 
beauty  entirely  to  some  subtle  interrelations 
between  themselves  and  the  insect  world,  whose 
province  it  is  to  fertilise  them,  and  to  attract 
which  the  beautiful  flowers  have  been  shaped, 
enlarged,  and  gorgeously  tinted.  Horticultural 
evolution  as  distinct  from  natxu-al  evolution  has 


Fig.  42.— carnation  "glow-worm'':   colour  op  flowers  scaklet. 


festation  of  the  Creative  power  and  the  Creative 
ideas  which  we  symbolise  by  the  term  nature. 
Variation  under  selection  nowadays  plays  pro- 
bably the  more  prominent  rule  in  horticul- 
tural evolution,  especially  when  combined  with 
hybridisation  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  now  exhibited  are  due  to  this. 
We   must,  however,  by  no    means    ignore    the 


been  dependent   also   upon  other    factors  than 
those  named. 

Our  flower-shows  nowadays  comprise  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  as  we  know,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  such  introductions  by  sending 
out  a  small  army  of  investigators  to  likely  regions, 
and  distributing    their    discoveries  to  national 


and  other  collections  with  a  view  to  their  propa- 
gation and  perpetuation.  Here,  however,  comes 
in  the  general  benefit  derived  from  ever-increasing 
travelling  and  transport  facilities  coupled  with  a 
better  understanding  of  exotic  plant-needs  and 
iuiproved  capacity  for  meeting  thtm.  In  the  old 
days  explorers  often  worked  in  vain,  the  plants 
either  dying  in  transit  owing  to  the  duration  of 
journey  or  exposure  to  low  temperature  en  route, 
or  perishing  on  arrival  from  defective  treatment. 
The  invention  of  the  Wardian  case,  the  shorten- 
ing of  ocean  transit,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
introduction  of  the  hot-water  system  of  warming 
glasshouses  have  immensely  facilitated  the  intro- 
duction of  tender  exotics  and  their  subsequent  cul- 
ture on  congenial  lines.  It  is  to  the  above  causes 
that  we  may  mainly  attribute  our  present  floral 
wealth  ;  but  there  is  still  another  essential,  and 
that  is  supplied  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  viz.,  a  central  body  of  recognised  experts 
whose  province  it  is  to  determine  what  are  really 
improvements  and  so  keep  progress  within  proper 
lines.  It  is  a  human  failing  to  regard  one's  own 
geese  as  swans,  and  it  is  due  no  doubt  to  this 
that  an  immense  number  of  plants  annually 
appear  before  the  Committees  only  to  be  rejected, 
while  without  such  a  check  the  public  would 
undoubtedly  be  often  invited  to  purchase 
"  novelties  "  which,  if  they  were  really  such  at  all, 
would  be  novelties  on  wrong  lines.  Evolution  in 
short,  especially  when  hybrids  are  in  question,  if 
without  skilled  guidance,  would  result  in  a  chaos 
rather  than  in  an  orderly  improvement  on  higher 
and  better  lines  ;  and  it  is  this  last  and  final  factor 
which  really  received  the  Eoyal  approval  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Hall. 


Two  New  Carnations. — In  our  last  issue 

we  illustrated  two  new  varieties  of  Carnations, 
which  were  exhil)ited  at  the  show  recently  held 
at  Holland  House.  In  figs.  41  and  42  we  now  pre- 
sent illustrations  of  two  further  seedlings, 
each  of  which  is  recommended  for  its  good 
(lualities.  The  variety  "Glow-worm"  is  a 
bright  scarlet-coloured  border  variety  of  good 
form,  and  possessing  non-splitting  calices. 
Flowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  Dodglab, 
and  they  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
Floral  Committee.  This  distinction  was  not 
extended  to  the  variety  "Lady  Carrington"; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it,  for  the  flowers  possess  good  form,  fine  petals, 
rich  salmony-pink  colour  (almost  similar  to  the 
"  Blush "  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison),  and,  more 
than  all,  a  degree  of  pleasing  perfume.  This 
variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  Maktin  R.  Smith, 
Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  flowers  shown  in  our  illustration. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— We  have 

received  a  pamphlet  from  the  Secretary  contain- 
ing particulars  of  the  Society's  Autumn  Rose  Show 
to  be  held  on  September  20,  the  great  Autumn  Show 
of  British-grown  Fruits  on  October  4,  5,  and  6, 
and  the  Show  of  Colonial-grown  Fruits  and  of 
Preserved  Fruits  on  December  13  and  14,  1904, 
all  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

Gloxinias. — Every  now  and  then  some  corre- 
spondent sends  us  specimens  of  Gloxinias  with  a 
doxible  bloom,  a  supplementary  corolla  emerging 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  first.  The  condi- 
tion is  very  variable — sometimes  only  a  lobe  or 
two  is  thus  formed,  at  other  times  the  lobes 
cohere  into  a  complete  double  corolla,  the 
colouration,  which  is  inside  in  the  ordinary 
coroUa,  being  reversed  in  its  position  in  the 
supplementary  one.  The  condition  is  figured 
in  Vegetable  Teratology,  pp.  451  and  452,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  volume  the 
condition  was  so  "  fixed  "  that  a  "  strain "  of 
such  flowers  was  produced  and  was  offered  ig. 
commerce.     Since  that  time  the  strain  has  died 
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oat,  save  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of  speci-' 
mens  such  as  we  have  alluded  to.  Messrs.  Par- 
sons, of  Swansea,  now  send  us  pure  w)iite  flowers 
of  this  character,  which  they  tell  us  are  repro- 
duced from  seed,  and  come  very  true  and  regular. 
No  doubt  by  continued  selection  improvements 
will  he  effected. 

The     GARDENERS'      Royal     Benevolent 

Institution. — '•  At  a  meeting  of  my  Committee, 
held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  the  following  resolution 
TTas  unanimously  adopted,  which  I  was  desired 
to  forward  to  you  :  '  That  the  best  thanks  of  this. 
Committee  be  tendered  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  its  unvarying  liindness  to  the 
Institution  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  in 
connection  with  the  recent  successful  and  record 
anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds.' 
Geo.  J.  Jnokam,  Secretary." 

Yucca  GLORIOSA. — "We  hear  from  various 
(quarters  of  the  flowering  of  this  noble  shrub. 
To  Mr.  ,Warkender,  of  Pinner,  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  a  photographic  representation  of  two 
fine  specimens ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
similar  illustrations  have  frequently  been  given 
in  these  columns,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them. 

Khartum. — The  associations  connected  with 
this  desert  city  are  sad  and  grim.  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  rescued  the  country  around 
from  savagery,  proved  himself  as  great  at  con- 
struction and  organisation  as  he  was  in  military 
operations.  An  illustrated  article  in  Le  Jardin 
is  devoted  to  the  city  of  Khartum,  which,  thanlcs 
to  the  constructive  tendencies  of  Kitchener,  is 
now  a  fine  city,  planted  with  trees  and  suitable 
as  a  resort  in  winter.  The  embellishment  of  the 
city  was  confided  to  a  French  gardener,  M. 
Deroin,  who  immediately  on  his  arrival  had 
30,000  men  placed  at  his  disposal,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  with  all  speed.  Ruins  were 
cleared  away,  the  ground  levelled,  streets  cut, 
lined  with  Acacias  ( Albizzia  Lebbek),  and  gardens 
formed.  .  Amid  the  Date  Palms  are  fine  specimens 
of  Araucaria  brasilieusis.  Cypresses,  Pinus  aus- 
tralis  and  insignis,  and  many  others  which  do 
not  resent  the  heat  and  drought  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Thus  Khartum,  which  used  to 
stand  for  murder  and  rapine,  is  now  a  centre  of 
civilisation  and  enlightenment. 

Early  Potatos  in  Ireland.— We  are  glad 
to  find  that  in  County  Cork  successful  attempts 
are  liei'ng  made  in  the  cultivation  of  early  Potatos 
for  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  The  returns 
for  the  jiresent  season  vary  from  £-\0  to  jE80  per 
acre. 

Flower  Show  at  Sandringham.  —  The 
annual  show  of  the  Sandringham  Estate  Cottage 
Horticultural  Society  attracted  7,000  peojile  to 
the  King's  Norfolk  home  on  the  27th  ult.  Many 
excursion  trains  from  considerable  distances 
arrived  at  Hillington  and  Wolferton  crowded  to 
the  utmost  capacity,  while  on  all  the  roads 
leading  to  Sanch-ingham  were  endless  processions 
of  waggonettes,  motors,  and  other  vehicles.  By 
the  King's  permission,  the  show  was  held  in 
Sandringham  Park, and  the  whole  of  the  grounds, 
greenhouses,  and  gardens  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  a  concession  that  was  highly 
appreciated. 

Year-book  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment OF  Agriculture,  1903.— This  is  a 
monument  to  the  industry  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hill,  and  his  assistants,  Messrs.  B. 
Stallings  and  Greathouse.  The  Department 
has  extended  its  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  past  year,  and  has  directed  active 
efforts  to  the  stamping  out  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  some  States ;  to  studying  the  Cotton- 
boU  weevil  elsewhere,  and  to  demonstrating  the 
growing  of  Cotton   successfully  in  spite  of  the 


presence  of  the  pest.  Encouraging  progress  has 
been  made  in  all  the  lines  of  research  with  which 
the  Department  is  charged.  The  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been  pushed  with 
vigour  in  all  branches.  Forestry  has  been 
especially  studied,  and  the  experiment  stations 
have  proved  highly  successful  in  the  various 
districts.  In  addition  to  the  reports  there  are 
herein  included  many  (illustrated)  papers  on 
such  subjects  as^oil  Management,  Cultivation  of 
Corn,  Cold  Storage  of  Apples,  New  Fruits,  Drug 
Plants,  and  other  agricultural  matters.  The 
volume  also  includes  various  tabulated  statistics 
of  the  crops  of  the  past  year. 

Grasses. — M.  L.  Lewton  Brain  has  lately 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  a  valuable  paper  on  the  leaf-anatomy  of 
British  grasses,  showing  how  the  structure  may 
be  modified  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plants  are  growing,  and  how  the  several  species 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  distinguished  one 
fromanotherby  different  structural  arrangements. 

•  Flora  CapenSIS."— Another  part  of  this 
work,  edited  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dter,  has 
been  published.  It  contains  an  instalment  of 
the  Scrophulariacea\  elaborated  by  Mr.  Hiern. 

"  Botanical     Magazine."  —  The   August 

number  contains  coloured  figiu'es  and  descriij- 
tions  of  the  following  plants  : — 

Zingiber  spectahilc,  Griffith,  t.  79(57. — A  very 
curious  and  handsome  Malayan  species,  with 
dense  flower-spikes  of  golden-yellow  bracts,  from 
the  axils  of  which  jjroceed  orange-spotted  flowers. 
Kew. 

Vanda  pumila,  J.  D.  Hooker,  t.  7068. — A  pretty, 
free-growing  Orchid,  with  deliciously  fragi'ant 
flowers.  The  flower-segments  are  greenish  with 
purple  spots,  the  lip  whitish  with  purple  and 
yellow  stripes.  Native  of  Sikkim.  Flowered  at 
Glasnevin. 

Thunbcrgia  ptrinndina,  Hemsley,  t.  7969. —  A 
curious  and  beautiful  species  from  East  Tropical 
Africa,  with  palmately-lobed  hairy  leaves.  The 
yellow  corollas  are  singularlj'  like  those  of  a 
Primrose.     Kew. 

Tcooiiia  shire7isis.  Baker,  t.  7970. — A  Tropical 
African  shrub,  with  unequally-pinnate,  nearly 
glabrous  leaves  and  terminal  racemes  of  irregular 
curved  flowers,  the  yellow  corollas  of  which  are 
marked  with  scarlet  stripes. 

Euphorbia  viperina.  Berg.,  t.  7971. — A  singular- 
looking  species,  with  long  snake-like  cylindrical 
stems,  studded  with  fleshy  tubercles,  but  without 
spines.     South  Africa. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College.  — An 

address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  "  Nature- 
study  Course  "  was  given,  on  the  1st  inst.,  by 
Sir  John  Cockburn,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  : — "  The  introduction  of  Nature-study, 
together  with  manual  training  and  a  knowledge 
of  modern  geography,  was  transforming  the  curri- 
culum, and,  by  shari^ening  the  intelligence  and 
cultivating  mother-wit,  was  enabling  ordinarj' 
book  lessons  to  be  more  quickly  assimilated,  thus 
proving  a  labour-saving  device  in  education.  The 
method  of  Nature-study  was  not  analytical,  but 
dealt  with  everything  in  its  jji-oper  environment, 
as — 

'  jiai  ts  of  a  .stupendous  whole, 
AVIiose  ))0(ly  Nature  is,  aird  God  the  sold.' 

The  child-mind  was  not  scientific,  but  imaginative 
and  artistic,  like  that  of  prehistoric  man.  Un- 
necessary terminology  should  be  avoided. 
The  proper  sequence  of  apprehension  was  first 
the  thing  itself,  then  its  image,  last  its  verbal 
sign  or  name.  A  well  -  devised  label  was, 
however,  often  an  indispensable  convenience. 
Nature  -  study  formed  a  fitting  introduction 
to  books,  which  should  always  be  regarded 
as    explanatory    and    supplementary,    never    as 


primary.  The  best  and  most  beautiful  book  of 
all  was  the  book  of  Nature,  called  by  Longfellow 
"the  manuscript  of  God."  Nature-study  struck  one 
of  the  keynotes  of  true  education,  for  it  riveted  at- 
tention and  excited  interest ;  the  mind  thus  aroused 
could  easily  be  led  in  any  direction.  The  teacher 
should  be  a  fellow-observer,  and  after  leading  up, 
to  the  point  should  permit  the  child  to  have  the 
full  joy  of  discovery.  Nature-study  furnished 
excellent  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  train- 
ing. With  more  Nature-study  there  would  be 
less  need  of  enquiries  into  the  causes  of  physical 
deterioration.  Moreover  it  inculcated  the  love  of 
country  life.  City  crowding  had  formed  a  necessary 
stage  in  social  development.  It  promoted  solidarity 
and  urbanity,  but  it  was  only  a  passing  stage. 
There  was  grave  national  danger  in  an  undue 
rush  of  population  to  the  centre.  Home  died  of 
apoplexy,  and  Nature-study  came  as  the  herald 
of  a  more  normal  and  healthy  existence.  It 
therefore  had  a  special  ijatriotic  significance,  and 
the  County  Councils  were  to  be  commended  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  encouraged  it." 

Enquiry  into  Decimal  Coinage  and  the 

Metric  System. — The  purport  of  this  pamphlet 
is  indicated  in  its  long  title;  An  Enquiry  into  and 
an  Ex^'lanation  of  Decimal  Coinage  and  the  Metric 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  by  Edwtn 
Anthont.  '■  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
our  weights  and  measures  may  be  decimalised 
without  great  dislocation,  and  a  system  produced 
which  is  practically  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
metric  system."  As  regards  coinage  :  "  Decimal 
coinage  can  be  introduced  quickly  and  easily  by 
issuing  one  new  gold  and  one  new  silver  coin,  and 
without  withdrawing  any  of  the  coins  at  present 
in  circulation."  We  hope  that  some  day  our 
antiquated  and  cumbrous  systems  may  be  super- 
seded by  the  simjjle  and  more  practical  decimal 
system  ;  but  the  advance  is  one  which  those  in 
authority  seem  strangely  slow  in  encouraging. 

Rose- GROWING. — Under  this  title  Mr.  D. 
Grant  McIver  has  published  a  small  and 
thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  Rose-growing 
and  propagation.  It  is  intended  especially  for 
amateurs,  and  may  safely  be  commended  to  their 
notice  as  containing  in  plain  language,  devoid  of 
sentimentality,  just  what  the  beginner  wishes  to 
know.  The  illustrations  of  certain  varieties 
of  Eoses  would  have  been  better  omitted,  as  they 
occupy  space  which  might  have  been  better  filled. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Dawbakn  &  Ward. 

The  Climate  of  the   Transvaal.  — The 

occurrence  of  severe  frosts  in  the  Transvaal  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  ;  yet  a  correspondent 
writing  in  June  says  he  is  busy  with  burst  pipes 
and  taps,  and  sends  us  the  following  records  : — 
June  11,  temperature  8°  F.,  or  21°  of  frost ;  June  12, 
temperature  1 1°,  or  21°  of  frost ;  June  13,  tempe- 
rature ]  8°,  or  14°  of  frost.  Our  correspondent  has 
had  experience  of  Canadian  winters  also,  and 
cites  for  Winnipeg  in  January,  1899,  48°  below 
zero  F.,  =  80°  of  frost ! 

ORNITHOGALUM  THYRSOIDES.  —  This  plant 
has  been  found  to  be  extremely  poisonous  to 
horses  in  Cape  Colony,  producing  symirtoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Dahlias. — Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
culture  of  Dahlias,  and  who  are  conversant  with 
the  French  language,  will  find  it  profitable  to 
peruse  a  little  treatise  on  the  subject  by  M.  Van 
DEN  Heede,  of  Lille.  After  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  flower — which,  if  we  remember 
aright,  differs  somewhat  from  that  current  in 
this  country — M.  Van  den  Heede  goes  on  to  give 
cultural  details.  In  this  way  the  reproduction 
from  cuttings  or  from  seeds,  the  planting, 
staking,  and  the  care  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
plants,  are  dealt  with,  as  well  as  the  cultivation 
in   pots  and  the  diseases  to  which  the  plant  is 
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subject.  Lists  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  in 
the  several  sections,  as  well  as  a  monthly  calendar 
of  operations,  are  given. 

Evesham. — The  late  rains  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  frxiit  crops  in  this  district.  In  order 
to  check  the  falling  of  Plums,  a  steam  fire-engine 
was  made  use  of  with  advantage.  Market-garden 
produce  has  suffered  considerably,  but  the  late 
rains  may  remedy  matters. 

"  Flora  and  Sylva."— The  August  number 
of  this  periodical  de  luxe  contains  an  article  on 
Strawberries,  with  the  general  principles  of 
which  most  gardeners  must  concur.  The  Straw- 
berries which  find  favour  in  the  market  are  notr 
those  which  are  of  the  first  quality  as  regards 
flavour.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  Peas,  Tomatos 
and  other  crops.  The  grower  looks  to  what  will 
pay  rather  than  to  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  sui-vival  of  the  fittest  in  the  abstract, 
but  of  the  concrete  survival  of  that  which  is  the 
fittest  for  a  particular  purpose.  We  do  not  think 
Sir  Henry  Thompson's  dictum  will  meet  with 
universal  assent,  and  no  evidence  is  given  to 
support  it,  whilst  it  is  certainly  opposed  to  the 
tradition  that  Linn«;us  cured  himself  of  gout  by 
the  use  of  Strawberries  ;  but  then  these  were  not 
the  market  varieties  we  know.  Mr.  Carl  Purdt 
has  a  useful  monograph  on  Californian  Erythro- 
niums,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  a  similar  article  on 
Gloriosas. 

Strawberries. — As  our  reports  have  shown, 
the  crops  generally  have  been  very  heavy ;  and 
now  we  hear  of  80  tons  being  despatched  on  one 
evening  from  Wisbech ;  and  one  grower  is 
recorded  in  the  Daily  News  as  having  sent  off 
24  tons  in  one  day. 

New  Plants. — Not  content  with  the  publica- 
tion of  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  living 
plants  in  his  garden  at  Tirlemont,  Belgium,  M. 
Van  den  Bossche  has  now  undertaken  the 
publication  of  a  similar  work,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  riches  of  his  herbarium.  Under  the 
title  of  Plantce  noi'ce  vel  minus  cognit(F  ex  herhario 
horti  Thenensis,  M.  DE  Wildehan  has  edited  a 
series  of  descriptions  with  the  critical  judgment 
of  which  he  has  given  so  many  proofs,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  by  lithographic  plates  by 
M.  A.  d'Apreval.  In  the  part  before  us  are 
figured  Kigelia  Ikalise,  De  Wildeman,  t.  i.  ; 
Cissampelos  Wildemaniana,  V.  d.  Bossche,  t.  ii. ; 
Heinsenia  Lujae,  Do  Wildeman,  t.  iii.  ;  Oncolea 
angustipetala,  De  Wildeman,  t.  iv. ;  Gladiolus 
morrumbalaensis,  De  Wildeman,  t.  v.  The  five 
new  plants  now  figured  form  part  of  the  collection 
made  in  Mozambique  by  M.  E.  Luja. 

Nepenthes. — From  M.  Jaert-Desloges  we 
have  received  a  selection  of  pitchers  of  various 
forms  of  Nepenthes,  grown  at  his  residence  in  the 
Ardennes,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  size 
and  splendid  colouring.     Among  them  are  : — 

N.  NoKTHIANA,  with  a  curved  horn-like  pitcher  of  a 
rich  claret-red  colour,  heavily  blotched  with  deepei- 
coloured  spots,  tapering  at  the  Iia.se,  gradually  dilating 
upwards,  about  1  foot  (.31  cent. )  long,  exclusive  of  the 
lid.  The  midril)  is  prolonged  at  the  a|iex,  at  the  liack, 
into  a  short,  thick  unbranched  process.  The  wings  are 
narrow  and  fringed,  and  are  deeply  recm-ved,  margin 
or  rim  (3 — 4  cent.)  undulate,  lobed,  finely  striated, 
and  marked  with  alternating  blotches  of  greenish- 
yellow  and  deep  red.  Tlie  interior  of  the  throat,  ex- 
posed by  the  raising  of  the  lid,  is  green,  heavily  blotched 
with  reddish-purple.  Lid  13  cent.  In"  1(1  cent.,  broadly 
oblong,  ])ale  green,  heavily  blotched  with  reddish- 
imrple. 

Two  other  forms  are  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  with  smaller  and  distended  pitchers,  whose 
reflexed  margins  are  gorgeously  coloured  with 
various  shades  of  orange  and  red  : — 

N.  Balkouuiana.— Pitchers  about  1  foot  (31  cent, 
long),  tubular,  slightly  curved,  green,  with  a  few  pur- 
plish spots  near  the  top  ;  wings  narrow,  ciliate  :  rim 
recurved,  o — 8  cent,  deep  ;  undulate,  lobed,  finely 
striated  with  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  green  ;  mid- 
'  rib  excurrent  at  the  apex  beneath  the  lid  into  a  pin- 


nately  branched  slender  |  recess  ;  lid  J.' — 10  x  8—  0 
cent.,  greenish  spotted  ;  upper  part  of  throat  green, 
heavily  spotted  with  red. 

N.  SANGi'iNEA.— Pitcher  about  10  inches  (2.5  cent.) 
exclusive  of  lid,  dilated  in  the  centre,  tapering  to  each 
end  finely,  ])uberulous,  deep  red  without  blotches,  mid- 
rib, prolonged  at  the  ajiex  at  the  back  into  a  long, 
slender,  tendril-like  jjrocess  3  cent,  long  ;  wings  narrow, 
with  long,  ciliate  margins  ;  rim  narrow,  recurved,  finely 
striate,  uniformly  red  ;  interior  of  throat  glaucous, 
grey,  with  a  few  purple  and  yellow  spots  ;  lid  8 — ii 
cent.,  self-coloured  red. 

Flowers  in  Season.— From  Messrs.  Kelwat 
&  Son,  of  Langport,  we  have  received  a  box  of 
their  Gladioli,  the  quality  of  which  is  too  widely 
known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  dilate 
upon  them.    Among  the  more  remarkable  are  : — 

Amphnrti.  —  Flowers  nearly  regular  ;  segments 
rounded,  snow  white. 

Mrtt.   F.  Fic/d. — Segments  pointed,  Avhite. 

Kcniri/n. — White  fiaked  with  rose-pink. 

Morris  iJn/icfr.— Scarlet  fiaked  with  white. 

Biiitriec  Kc/iniii. — Rose-pink  flaked  with  )jink,  and 
with  a  central  white  stripe. 

Happir  Miitrh. — Three  outer  segments  and  inner 
\ipper  segment  rose-pink  with  a  central  wliite  stripe  ; 
two  innermost  segments  smaller,  recurved,  primrose- 
yellow  edged  with  pink. 

Ard  Patrick.  —  Flowers  large,  outer  segments 
broad,  deep  rose-pink  :  two  inner  segments  smaller, 
deep  rose,  with  a  central  white  stripe. 

Guide-Books    Received.— Oi-(rrf,    Limpsiickl, 

and  Edmhridai ,  Tlie  Hoinelaniis  Handbooks,  Vol.  3li 
(22,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. );  an  interesting  and 
well-illustrated  guide-book,  rendered  more  useful  by 
tlie  addition  of  an  Ordnance  maji. — Noiidaifs  on  tfw 
South  Coast  and  t/ic  Isle  of  Wit/ht  (London,  Brighton  & 
South  Coast  Railway) ;  a  pamphlet  with  illustrations, 
and  written  in  German,  Frencli.  and  Englisii  in  ]»arallrl 
columns. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  hitnse/f  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  h  is  Correspondents. ) 

MR.  CHAPMAN'S  NURSERY  AT  ST.  NINIANS. 
— I  have  read  the  account  of  hardy  plants  at  this 
Scottish  niu'sery,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  Arnott, 
on  p.  50.  The  short-lived  splendour  obtained 
from  the  method  of  massing  tender  exotics  is 
absent  in  flower-gardens  planted  wholly  with 
hardy  plants,  some  of  which  do  not  bloom  for 
more  than  a  month  or  two  at  the  most.  But  this 
feature  is  readily  got  over  by  employing  mixtures 
of  ditt'erent  species  in  the  beds  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  bed  of  one  species,  the  former  method 
being  now  generally  followed,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  the  finest  display  at  a  given  period  of 
the  summer  or  autumn,  in  which  case  the  plants 
chosen  must  be  those  that  are  in  the  best  condi- 
tion at  the  particular  season.  Once  planted,  such 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  gardener  more  than  once  in  three 
or  four  years,  excepting  in  the  case  of  very 
vigorous  or  wide-spreading  species,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  some  other  more  suitable 
ones.  Those  who  put  the  massing  of  bright  colours 
in  flowers  first,  will  perforce  still  employ  the  older 
mode  of  planting  with  comparatively  tender  plants, 
which  succumb  to  the  first  sharp  autumnal  frosts, 
leaving  the  beds  bare  of  vegetation,  unless  spring- 
flowering  bulbs.  Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  Honesty, 
Saponaria,  Silene,  Pansies,  Aubrietias,  Heucheras, 
procumbent  Phloxes,  k<;.,  are  planted  in  the 
beds  in  the  month  of  October.  Mr. 
Arnott  makes  mention  of  several  plants 
succeeding  satisfactorily  so  far  north  as  Stir- 
lingshire which  are  usually  considered  as  being 
rather  tender.  Of  such  I  may  indicate  the 
Veronicas,  Olearias,  and  Escallonia  Phillipiana. 
Perhaps  he  will  kindly  state  it  these,  and  Platy- 
codon  grandiflora,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Chryso- 
gonum  virginianum,  Statice  latifolia,  and  (Eno- 
thera  M.  Cuthbertson,  are  s.afe  out-of-doors 
without  protection.  In  regard  to  Buddleia  globosa, 
this  showy  shrub  is,  if  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east  winds,  quite  hardy  in  cold  localities  in 
all  parts  of  England,  and  consequently  in  West 
Scotland  ;  whilst  Ribes  speciosum,  on  the  con- 
trary, requires  covering  as  a  protection  against 
frost,  even  when  planted  on  east  or  west  walls, 
otherwise  it  flowers  sparsely  or  not  at  all.  It 
was  my  practice  to  cover  the  entire  plant  (in  that 


instance  16  by  10  feet)  with  ripe  Asparagus:- 
haulm  4  inches  thick,  with  bast-mats  over  all, 
making  the  covering  thicker  over  the  stem  and 
root-stock.  Any  information  afforded  by  the 
writer  with  regard  to  soil,  aspect,  propagation,  and 
hardiness,  is  especially  valuable  to  would-be 
cultiv.ators  of  little-known  species,  and  for^such 
many  readers  of  these  pages  would  be  verj 
grateful.  F.  M. 

ROSE  PAPILLON. — This  vigorous-growing  Te» 
Rose,  distributed  by  Nabonnand  in  1882,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  climbing  Tea  section.  It  is 
exceedingly  free  and  continuous  in  blooming, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower  here,  and  con- 
tinues to  bloom  as  freely  as  ever  when  most 
other  climbing  Eoses  are  passing  out  of  flower. 
I  have  counted  twenty  to  forty  blooms  on  a  singie 
truss,  each  individual  flower  measuring  3  to 
5  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  is  a 
coppery  -  salmon  -  rose,  the  coppery  shading 
coming  out  very  piominently  towards  the 
base  of  each  petal,  and  gradually  lightening  out 
to  blush  towards  the  edges  of  the  flower.  The 
shell-shaped  petsl  enhances  its  beauty.  Grown 
as  a  pergola  Rose  here  it  is  a  great  success  ;  but 
either  as  a  pillar  Rose  or  for  covering  a  wall  or 
fence  it  would  prove  equally  good.  W.  H.  Clarke, 
Aston  Rouiant  Gardejis^  Oxon. 

CLIANTHUS  PUNICEUS.— Onp.  2GDr.  Bonavia, 
under  the  heading  of  "  An  Interesting  Pheni»- 
menon,"  speaks  of  this  Clianthus  throwing  out 
flower-buds  in  November,  and  also  refers  to  a 
note  written  by  me  which  appeared  on  March  5, 
recording  its  being  in  flower  at  Penzance  early 
in  February.  With  me  at  Kingswear,  South 
Devon,  Clianthus  puniceus  is  very  precocious,  for 
a  plant  about  10  feet  high,  growing  against  a 
south  wall,  has  for  the  last  three  years  produced 
its  first  flowers  juet  before  Christmas.  From 
that  time  a  few  blossoms  were  always  to  be  seen 
on  the  plant,  these  increasing  in  number  through 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  May  forming  a  sheet  of  scarlet.  At 
Penzance  at  the  beginning  of  February  I  saw  a 
plant  growing  against  a  wall  bearing  a  doren 
fully  expanded  flowers,  and  a  few  days  later  I 
met  with  a  bush  specimen  growing  in  an  open 
bed,  with  no  wall  in  its  vicinity,  which  held  thrte 
or  four  fully-open  blossoms.  The  white-flowered 
variety,  which  is  growing  on  the  same  wall  as  the 
type,  flowered  with  me  in  April.  It  was  literally 
covered  with  budding  flower-racemes,  of  which, 
as  it  is  a  small  plant,  1  removed  all  but  six  at  an 
early  stage  of  growth.  The  flowers  of  this  form 
are  not  snow-white,  but  have  a  suspicion  of  faint 
yellow  in  their  colouring.  They  afford,  however, 
a  charming  contrast  to  the  scarlet  colour  of  the 
type.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 

MOTORS  AND  MANURE —In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  G3,  your  ever-vigorous  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  "  A.  D.."  appears  to  h,ave  had  a  kind  of 
nightmare  over  the  shortage  of  manure  which  he 
fears  will  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
when  20,000  or  more  horses  will  have  to  give 
place  to  make  room  for  so  many  of  those  non- 
manure-producing  motors.  This  mantle  of  pessi- 
mism which  Mr.  "  A.  D."  appears  to  have  put  on 
is  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  for  a  long  time  of  having  from  his 
facile  pen,  and  we  hope  it  will  only  be  of 
temporary  duration,  and  that  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  as  to  where  farmers,  gardeners,  and 
market  gardeners  are  to  find  their  indispensable 
manure  say  twenty  years  hence  or  thereabouts. 
Surely  this  is  one  of  those  cases  where  we  might 
look  for  some  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  old 
proverb — viz.,  that  "  SuiEcient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof."  When  years  ago  it  was  seen 
that  our  railways  were  likely  to  come  into  genei-al 
use,  it  was  feared  that  horses  would  be  displaced. 
Quite  the  contrary  happened ;  they  were  in 
greater  demand  than  ever  ;  and  I  fancy  we  are 
yet  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  we  are  to 
see  the  last  load  of  stable -litter  being  drawn 
out  of  London.  Expensive  motors  are  ju.«t 
now  the  rage  amongst  the  wc.althy  classes,  but 
when  the  novelty  of  the  fad  wears  off — 
and  this  may  be  hastened  when  a  few  mor« 
serious  accidents  have  been  added  to  those  which 
have  already  happened — it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  then  there   may  be  a  perceptible 
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lull  in  their  dangerous  use,  followed  quickly  by  a 
general  return  to  the  by  far  safer  and  more  digni- 
fied equipment  of  a  handsome  carriage-and-pair, 
to  which  no  motor  that  I  have  yet  seen  can  be 
compared.  True,  their  speed  is  enormous,  but  they 
are  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Accidents,  when 
they  happen,  are  so  sudden  that  a  moment  of 
time  is  often  all  that  is  between  life  and  death, 
yet  all  this  is  risked,  and  the  wish  is  to  go  faster 
stUl.  Any  day,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  we  may 
expect  to  hear  a  cry  raised  in  high  places  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  dust  and  smoke  left  behind  on  the 
roads  by  the  passing  of  those  hideous  monsters  of 
locomotion.  When  this  much  is  accomplished,  their 
speed  reduced  to  something  like  safe  limits,  and 
the  people's  comfort  safeguarded,  their  use  may 
then  be  tolerated.  But  for  commercial  purposes 
both  steam  and  petrol  lorries  for  heavy  haul- 
ages have  come  to  stay,  and  they  have  already 
done  more  towards  reducing  exorbitant  railway 
charges  than  all  the  written  remonstrances  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  addressed  to  the 
respective  railway  companies.  Heavy  goods  are 
loaded  up  from  various  factories  with  just  half 
the  handling  which  would  be  the  case  were  they 
sent  by  rail,  without  delay  andwithout  breakages, 
always  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  But 
running  the  risk  of  occupying  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many 
[some]  of  the  larger  market  gardeners  and  fruit- 
growers have  already  adopted  either  the  steam  or 
the  petrol  lorry  H  If  so,  they  have  practically  put 
themselves  out  of  court,  and  have  no  locus  standi 
to  make  complaint  against  anybody  else's  making 
use  of  any  form  of  Mother  Shijjton's  horseless 
carriages.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  shortage  of 
manure  at  some  remote  period  does  not  appear  to 
give  them  much  Concern ;  andnightmiires  as  to  what 
will  happen  twenty  years  hence  are  not  likely  to 
disturb  their  slumbers.  W.  Miller,  Berkswell, 
July  25. 

POLYGONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM.  —  This  dis- 
tinct species,  which  is  one  ctf  our  most  beautiful 
flowering  plants,  is  proving  hardy  and  well 
adapted  to  our  Scottish  climate.  At  Kyle  Villa, 
Davidson's  Mains,  Mr.  Porter  has  a  large  esta- 
blished specimen  on  a  southern  aspect  of  his 
house,  which  from  early  June  till  autumn 
produces  most  profusely  long  trails  of  its 
peculiarly-tinted  whitish  flowers.  A  native  of 
Eastern  Bokhara,  one  feels  naturally  sceptical 
about  introducing  to  prominent  places  a  plant  of 
this  kind,  but  it  has  only  to  be  seen  to  secure  a 
welcome.  For  decorating  purposes  as  a  cut 
flower  it  is  at  once  distinct  from  all  others  and 
very  suitable.  Mr.  Porter  grows  many  other 
good  things  not  usually  found  in  gardens. 
Fortin's  giant  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  instance,  is 
thriving  immensely  both  in  the  villa  garden  and 
in  a  larger  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where 
beds  of  it  are  grown,  its  large,  dock-like  foliage 
being  proportionate  to  the  immense  spike  of 
flowers  it  produces  in  season.  B. 

POLLEN  STEALING  AGAIN. — Allow  me  again  to 
bring  this  forward  for  tlie  sake  of  other  people. 
At  Holland  House  show  I  bought  of  Mr. 
Sander  a  fine  variety  of  Cochlioda  Noezliana, 
having  previously  seen  that  its  eighteen  blooms 
contained  all  the  pollinia.  The  plant  was  on 
show  for  the  two  days,  and  was  then  and  there 
wrapped  in  paper  and  handed  to  my  son.  On 
arrival  here  I  found  only  seven  pollinia  remained 
(and  some  of  them  in  unopened  buds  at  the  tip  of 
the  spike).  Of  course,  now  that  Cochlioda  has  be- 
come so  valuable  as  a  parent  of  a  new  coloiu-ed 
race,  it  is  a  cheap  way  of  obtaining  its  pollen  ; 
but  if  the  thief  gets  his  deserts  his  fertilised 
plant  will  die  under  the  pods.  Publicity  at  any 
rate  will  not  enable  him  to  proceed  so  easily 
next  time.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Sevenoaks. 

PEAS. — If  your  correspondent,  J.  6.  Wilson, 
would  try  Sutton's  Early  Giant  Pea  he  would 
find  it  equal  in  every  respect  but  one  to  Gradus. 
I  have  often  counted  eleven  Peas  in  a  pod,  and 
its  cropping  capabilities  are  equal  to  those  of 
Gradus ;  but  sown  at  the  same  time  it  comes  in 
about  one  week  later.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
J.  G.  Wilson  could  tell  me  what  methods  he  uses 
to  get  early  Peas  in  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  ;  I 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  open  ground.  I  sowed 
the  variety  Sutton's  Harbinger  on  February  2, 
and  thought  I  did  well  to  gather  Peas  the  first 


week  in  June.  If  there  is  any  method  or  variety 
of  Pea  to  come  in  sooner  I  for  one  should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  it.  S.  G.  Smallridge,  Holficld  Grange 
Gardens,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

STRAWBERRY     LAXTON'S     "THE     LATEST." — 

This  has  proved  with  us  a  most  valuable  late 
variety,  the  first  fruits  ripening  on  July  13  and 
tlie  last  on  July  29.  Some  of  the  berries  were  very 
large,'nieasuring  as  much  as  6|  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  colour  is  deep  red  ;  the  flesh  firm  and  of 
first-rate  fiavour.  The  colour  and  solidity  remind 
me  of  the  old  Elton  Pine,  but  "  The  Latest  "  is 
free  from  the  objectionable  acidity  of  the  older 
variety.  The  habit  is  compact,  and  the  constitu- 
tion appears  to  be  good  judging  from  the  manner 
in  which  my  plants  fruited,  although  they  were 
very  small  when  received  on  October  20  last 
season.  I  consider  this  to  be  the  finest  introduc- 
tion in  Strawberries  since  the  variety  Koyal 
Sovereign  was  introduced.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belroir 
Castle  Gardens,  Qroyitham. 

THE  PINES  OF  WESTERN  CUBA.— Since  writing 
the  description  of  the  Pines  of  Cuba,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  March  19,  1904,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  by  M.  Arthur  Morelet,  Bull. 
Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Moselle,  vol.  vii.  (1885),  pp.  97—101, 
in  which  two  new  Pines  discovered  by  the  author 
in  Western  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  are 
described  as  follows  : — 

P.  TiiOPK'ALis  (Nob.). — P.  foliis  geminis,  sub  decern 
poUicaribus,  glabri.s,  inidtistriatis,  dorso  convexis,  facie 
concavis,  niarginibu.s  tenuissime  serrulatis ;  vagina 
membranacea,  brevi.  griseo-albesceute,  rami  versus 
apicem  patentes  ;  ramuli  cras.si,  rigidi,  squamosi, 
vald6  resinosi  ;  gemm.Te  squamis  lanceolatis  rube.seen- 
tibus  longissime  ciliatis  ;  strobilus  pendulus,  parvus, 
ovoideus,  orunneo-lutescens,  squamis,  depres.so-pyra- 
niidatis.  Crescit  m  insula  Pinorum  nee  non  in  littore 
meridionali  insulie  cuiiensis. 

P.  f'ARIB.EA  [Nob.). — p.  foliis  ternis,  sub  octo  polli- 
caribus,  acerosis,  triquetris,  sub  leute  seriatim  pinictu- 
latis,  marginibus  tenuissime  serrulatis  ;  vagina  rufes- 
cente,  brevi ;  ramulis  ciuerascentibus  squamaj  tenues 
adnatae ;  gemma;  angustse,  elongate ;  strobilus  pendulus, 
jjarvus,  ovoideus,  sordido  cinerascens,  squamarum 
umbone  valde  depresso.     Crescit  in  insult  Piuorum. 

Pinus  tropicalis  is  identical  with  P.  terthrocarpa, 
Sliaw  ;  and  Pinus  cariba;a  with  P.  bahaniensis,  Grisc- 
bach.  Morelet's  names  antedate  all  others  for  these 
two  Pines,  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  names 
now  current. 

The  cones  of  P.  tropicalis  are  erroneously  described 
as  pendent.  On  approaching  the  trees  tbe  contrast 
between  the  pendent  cones  of  P.  caribrea  and  the 
patulous  cones  of  1*.  tropicalis  is  so  oi)vions  that  the 
local  Ciirpcnter  who  guided  me  to  the  Pines  callerl 
attention  to  this  character  as  an  infallible  means  for 
distinguishing  the  two  species. 

No  mention  of  Jlorelet's  names  can  be  found  in  the 
Index  Kcurnsis,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  all  monographs  of  the  genus  Pinus.  Gconjc  Russell 
Shaw,  BosUrii,  U.S. 

MELONS. — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  house 
of  Melons  grown  in  15-inch  pots,  every  alternate 
pot  containing  two  plants.  The  variety  of  Melon 
shown  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Messrs. 
Sutton's  Royal  Favourite  and  the  old  Guernsey 
Al  White  Flesh.  I  have  grown  this  seedling 
Melon  successfully  for  five  years.  The  soil  is 
a  somewhat  adhesive  yellow  loam.  I  use  no 
stable  manure,  but  the  following  chemical 
manure  :  sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  part ;  sulphate 
of  potash,  one  part,  and  superphosphate  of  lime, 
three  parts.  'I'he  whole  is  mixed  together  and 
used  in  the  process  of  watering.  The  fruits  of 
this  Melon  are  beautifully  netted  when  ripened, 
and  in  colour  are  golden  yellow.  Alfred  Uannis, 
Gorseland  Vinery  Cottage,  St.  Andrews,  Guernsey. 
[The  photograph  showed  an  excellent  crop  of 
large-sized  fruits.  Ed.1 
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Acacia  Bailevana. — Rerue  Horticole,  July  10  ; 
Oardeyifvs   Chronicle,  1894,  i.,  p.  37,  f.  4. 

ANArAMI'SEROS  HLAMENTOSA,  Sims. — Icon.  Select. 
Horti  Thciicns.,  v.,  t.  clxi. 

Cai.othamnu.s  ouadrifidus,  R.  Brown.  —  Icon. 
Select.  Hort.  Thencns.,  t.  clxii. 

Layia  calliglossa,  A^a  Gray. — Icon.  Select.  Hort. 
Thcncns.,  t.  clxiii. 

I'HARIIITIS  Learii,  Lindlcji.  —  Icon.  Select.  Hort. 
Thcncns.,  t.  clxiv. 

LiNDENBEKOIA  oKANDIFLOBA,  Bentham.  —  Icon. 
Select.  Hort.  ThcncHs.,  t.  clxv. 


Miss  Ormerod.* 

Even  a  superficial  glance  at  this  book  affords 
some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished by  Miss  Ormerod  during  the  seventy- 
three  years  of  her  useful  life.  Endowed  with 
uncommon  ability  and  persistency,  she  mastered 
several  languages ;  whilst  her  energy  as  an 
investigator,  writer,  and  artist,  her  special  study 
of  insects  injurious  to  stock  and  crops,  placed  her 
in  the  first  rank  of  economic  entomologists,  and 
gave  her  a  unique  position  as  a  go-between  the 
severely  scientific  expert  and  the  practical 
cultivator. 

The  very  interesting  autobiography  gives  an 
account  of  her  youth,  and  tells  how  the  appearance 
of  a  rare  locust  had  much  to  do  with  arousing  her 
interest  in  insects.  Soon  after  this  Miss  Ormerod 
began  seriously  to  study  entomology;  to  catch 
specimens,  examine  them  microscopically,  and 
identify  them  as  far  as  possible. 

In  1877  a  characteristic  book  was  published, 
entitled  Notes  for  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects, 
wherein  "  I  suggested,"  says  the  writer,  "  how 
much  a  series  of  observations  in  relation  to  insect 
ravages  on  food-crops  was  to  be  desired ;  this 
not  merely  for  scientific  purposes,  but  with  a  view 
of  finding  means  for  lessening  the  amount  of 
yearly  loss  which  tells  so  heavily  on  individual 
growers,  and  also  on  the  country  at  large." 
This,  though  not  the  first  entomological 
treatise  published  by  Miss  Ormerod,  gave 
the  key  -  note  to  her  life's  work.  Pui'ther 
reports  on  injurious  insects  were  constantly 
published,  and  her  leaflets  concerning  the 
Warble  Fly,  Pea  Weevil,  Crane  Fly,  and 
many  other  pests,  had  an  extensive  circulation 
among  agriculturists.  Miss  Ormerod  was  for 
ten  years  consulting  entomologist  to  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  her  .work  in  connection 
with  this,  added  to  her  lectures  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  her  books  for  publication,  occupied  her 
time  very  fully.  Her  ample  means  enabled  her 
to  work  without  thought  of  remuneration,  and 
she  found  leisure  for  a  voluminous  correspondence, 
not  merely  relating  to  business,  but  with  the 
many  friends  who  appreciated  her  social  qualities. 

No  notice  of  Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  her  elder  sister. 
Miss  Georgiana,  an  excellent  artist  and  valuable 
collaborator,  whose  death  in  1896  made  a  great 
blank  in  the  home-life. 

It  was  in  1900  that  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh conferred  uijon  Miss  Ormerod  the  honorary 
LL.D. — a  distinction  which  she  highly  appre- 
ciated, as  is  evidenced  in  the  work  before  us. 
Her  letters  on  the  suljject  afford  an  insight  into 
her  character,  and  show  how  genuine  was  her 
delight  at  this  public  recognition  of  her  services. 

The  autobiography  before  us  should  serve  to 
still  further  increase  public  interest  in  Miss 
Ormerod  and  her  work.  Details  of  her  home-life, 
many  family  portraits,  views  of  the  author's 
homes,  &c.,  help  towards  a  fuller  imderstanding 
of  her  career.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
correspondence  included  in  this  volume  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  specialists,  whOe  the 
reminiscences  of  coimtry-life  in  times  gone  by 
will  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  Editor  in  arranging  his  mate- 
rials is  somewhat  confusing,  and  has  led  to  some 
repetition ;  nevertheless,  the  reader  will  acquire 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  intelUgence,  industry, 
disinterestedness,  and  humour  of  a  very  remark- 
able personage.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  heredity  and  the  transmission  in  families 
of  more  than  average  ability,  will  find  much 
material  ready  to  their  hand  in  these  pages. 

*  Elciinor  Orritcrod,  LL.D.,  Econmnic  Entomologist. 
Autobiography  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Robert 
Wallace.  With  ])ortrait  and  illustrations.  (London  : 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. ) 
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THE   OPENING  OF  THE  NEW 
HALL. 

The  opening  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall, 
liuilt  to  commemorate  the  centenary  and  for  the 
tetter  accommodation  of  the  shows  of  the  Society 
-was  a  unique  event  in  the  history  of  horticulture. 
Yet  a  far  greater  and  more  enduring  testimony  to 
the  Society's  labours  and  exertions  during  the  past 
■century  is  to  be  found  in  the  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  in  the  many  new  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  flowers  and  plants,  trees  and 
«hrubs,  the  introduction  of  which  we  owe  to  the 
Society.  To  many  of  these  we  have  become  so 
Hong  accustomed  that  we  have  forgotten  to  whom 
■we  owe  the  pleasures  that  we  derive  therefrom. 

The  work  of  the  Hall  Building  Committee  has, 
as  we  know  well  from  past  experience,  been  one 
of  arduous  and  often  anxious   labour  from  the 


articles  of  necessity,  which  the  Society  has 
endeavoured  to  improve  and  to  multiply. 

Ornamental  gardening  was  regarded  by  the 
Society  as  a  second  or  subordinate  department  of 
its  pursuits.  But  utility,  as  manifested  in  the 
production  and  improvement  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  remained 
its  chief  and  primary  designs.  The  most  common 
vegetables,  the  Cabbage,  the  Potato,  and  other 
esculent  plants  of  the  cottage  garden,  have  re- 
ceived no  less  attention  than  the  rarest  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  As  a  result  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  our  gardens  have  been 
changed. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  prominent  names  asso- 
ciated with  British  Horticulture  during  the  last 
hundred  years  which  are  not  also  linked  with 
that  of  our  Society.  Poimded  by  men  like  John 
Wedgwood,    William   Forsyth,   and    Sir  Joseph 


over,  gave  their  Lives  '[in  the  prosecution  of 
their  search  for  new  plants  and  varieties.  The 
new  additions  and  fresh  importations  received 
from  them  have  added  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  wealth  of  beauty  which  may  be  enjoyed 
in  both  the  public  and  private  gardens  of  our 
country.  The  new  plants  thus  discovered  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  four  continents,  and 
other  importations  of  the  Society,  were  all  first 
grown  at  or  introduced  to  Chiswick,  and  from 
thence  distributed  over  the  British  Islands, 
our  foreign  possessions,  and  other  places 
abroad. 

We  hear,  too,  of  the  possibilities  of  a  horti- 
cultural research  station  in  the  near  future,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  such  a  station  should 
be  erected  in  England.  Foreign  countries  have 
already  numerous  stations  of  this  kind  where 
botanical  laws  of  nature  are  thought  out,  questions 


Fig.  43.— the  interior  of  the  council-room  in  the  new  royal  horticultural  hall, 
OF  which  a  description  was  given  in  ouk  last  issue. 

(From  a  drawing  kindly  Jurnished  by  the  Architect.) 


time  of  their  appointment  nntU  now,  when  we 
-•see  the  outcome  of  their  efforts.  We  rejoice  that 
a,  large  part  of  the  Building  Fund  has  already 
•been  subscribed,  and  we  shall  hope  shortly  to 
iear  that  the  balance  required  has  been  supplied. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  general  calamity  if  the 
.■Society's  work  were  to  be  crippled  by  having  to 
pay  this  sum  from  its  income,  ah-eady  none  too 
large  for  its  manifold  and  national  objects  and 
-exertions.  Any  reduction  of  capital  would  ob- 
-viously  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  income,  and  consequently  a  curtailment  of  the 
Society's  usefulness. 

Comprehending  horticulture  in  its  widest 
•extent,  yet  not  interfering  with  matters  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  botany  or  to  agri- 
-culture,  the  Society  from  the  first  took  under  its 
-care  all  the  vai-iety  of  produce  which  the  garden 
can  yield  as  food  and  sustenance  to  man.  And 
very  soon  many  of  such  productions,  which  had 
formerly   been   objects    of    enjoyment,    became 


Banks,  it  also  owes  more  than  we  can  imagine  to 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  whose  eminent  talents 
and  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  vege- 
table nature,  combined  with  his  devotion  and 
attachment  to  the  Society,  proved  singularly 
beneficial  to  its  interests.  It  was  also  largely 
due  to  his  valuable  physiological  and  practical 
papers  in  the  Transactions  that  amateurs  as  well 
as  gardeners  began  to  take  a  higher  and  more 
extended  view  of  that  science,  which  now  forms 
the  amusement  of  the  one  and  the  occupation  of 
the  other. 

Many  of  the  Society's  intrepid  collectors  will 
always  be  remembered  by  the  trees  and  plants 
named  after  them,  and  to  one  especially,  Eobert 
Fortune,  our  empire  in  India  will  ever  be  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  the  Tea  industry 
from  China.  Don,  Forbes,  McEae,  Potts,  Parkes, 
Hartweg,  and  Weir,  and  more  than  any  other, 
Douglas,  form  a  list  of  names  of  which  any 
Society  might  be  proud ;   most  of  whom,  more- 


of  vegetable  physiology  are  investigated  and  new 
discoveries  are  made  as  to  the  effect  on  plants  of 
light,  electricity,  atmosphere,  and  other  matters. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  station  and  part  at  least  of 
the  endowment  for  its  annual  upkeep  and  staff 
should  be  provided  by  those  who  will  profit  in 
their  business  and  in  their  gardens  by  the  results 
of  the  investigations  there  conducted.   ..| 

It  pleases  us  of  the  British  Empire  to  think  of 
how  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  has  served 
as  a  model  for  similar  associations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  still  recognised 
as  the  leading  horticiJtural  institution  at  the 
opening  of  its  second  centiu:y  of  public  work  and 
utility. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society,  firsfc^nbUshed  in 
1807,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  many  publications 
devoted  to  horticulture  which  are  now  issued  at 
weekly,  monthly,  or  longer  intervals.  Yet  the 
Society's  Journal  is  still  one  of  the.  most  valued 
of  the  many  privileges  of  the  Fellows.  S. 
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SOCIETIES. 


BOTAL    HOBTICUIiTUBAL. 

Scientifle  Committee. 

Jl-lt  26.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in 
the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Odell,  Hooper,  Saunders,  Douglas, 
Gordon,  and  Bidgood  ;  Dr.  M.  C  Cooke,  Prof.  A.  H. 
Church,  F.R.S.,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow 
(hon.  sec). 

Aspen  Poplar  with  galls. — Mr.  Odell  showed 
branches  on  which  the  globular  galls  of  Eriophyes  pus- 
tulatum  were  remarkably  abundant. 

Solamtm  inmtemalcnse.  —  Mr.  SuTTON  exhibite  I 
fruiting  plants  of  this  species.  The  egg-shaped  fruit  is 
known  as  the  "Melon-Pear."  These  are  remarkaVdy 
juicy,  cool,  and  with  a  distinct  flavour,  suggesting  the 
name. 

Heath  malformed. — Mr.  KiTsoN,  of  Newton  Abbot, 
sent  flowers  of  the  common  Heath,  with  the  petals 
free,  and  only  four  stamens  opposite  the  sepals,  which 
were  subpetaloid. 

Cartuttion  sport. — Mr.  ROBERTS,  of  Croxley  Green, 
Herts,  sent  a  stem  bearing  two  flowers,  one  a  self  rose- 
coloured  flower,  and  the  other  an  ordinary  bloom  of  Lottie 
Collins,  from  a  plant  layered  last  year  from  the  latter. 
The  sport  ma^' possibly  be  a  reversion  to  the  rose-coloured 
flowers  of  the  wild  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 


POTTEES    BAR   AND    NORTHAW 
COTTAGE    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  14. — The  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
very  popular  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the 
loveh'  grounds  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Nathan  at  Little  Heath 
Wood.  The  weather  being  delightfvilly  fine  there  was 
a  very  large  attendance  during  the  afternoon.  This 
year  there  was  an  additional  attraction  in  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  Potters  Bar  and  District  Amateur 
Rose  Society,  of  which  Viscountess  Enfield  is  president. 
There  were  two  spacious  marquees,  and  the  exhibition 
was  a  very  fine  one.  Messrs.  CuTBl'SH  were  to  the  fore 
with  a  magnificent  display  of  Hertfordshire  Roses  not 
for  competition,  and  about  fifty  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas,  including  some  new  varieties.  The  vegetable 
classes  were  of  great  excellence. 


HUNTS    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  20.  —  Hinchingbrooke,  with  its  gardens  of 
Oriental  and  real  old  English  beauty,  crowded  with  the 
loveliest  of  Roses  and  flowers,  was,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  made  the  venue  of  the  County 
horticidtural  show  on  the  above  date.  The  show, 
which  was  inaugurated  last  .year,  only  included  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  and  parishes  of  Brampton  and 
Hartford,  but  this  year  the  Committee  of  Management 
decided  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  Society,  .so  to  embrace 
the  whole  county.  Liberal  support  was  forthcoming, 
and  a  magnificent  show  resulted. 

Arranged  in  four  large  marquees,  the  exhibits  made 
a  really  first-class  display.  They  numbered  more  than 
double  the  total  of  last  year,  the  figures  running 
almost  to  1,500.  In  the  cottagers'  section  there  was 
an  excellent  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  keenest  of  competition  prevailed,  especially  in 
the  vegetable  department.  The  open  classes  con- 
stituted a  charming  exhibition,  and,  taking  the  dry 
season  into  account,  were  excellent.  In  this  section 
splendid  competition  reigned  between  Mr.  Barson,  the 
"Earl  of  S.\ndwich'.s  gardener,  and  Mr.  Lockie,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Thornhill's  gardener.  Mr.  Barson  was  the 
more  successful,  and  his  beautiful  jiroducts  in  all 
departments  were  worthy  of  their  jiremier  position. 
Mr.  Lockie,  however,  made  some  capital  exhibits,  and 
carried  off  a  number  of  prizes.  Mr.  John  E.  Perkins, 
of  Huntingdon,  made  a  brilliant  display  of  Cannas  and 
Carnations.  Mr.  Winter,  of  Hemin'gford,  showed  a 
collection  of  vegetables.  Messrs.  \Y.  &  J.  Brown,  of 
Peterborough,  had  a  large  collection  of  lovely  Roses 
and  Carnations ;  and  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  of 
Huntingdon,  also  had  a  stall  of  Carnations. 


BOSTON  HORTICULTURAL. 

Jcly  20,  21.— For  over  thirty  years  this  Society  has 
held  an  annual  exhibition,  which  is  very  popular  in 
the  district,  and  is  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
persons.  Several  classes  are  open  to  all  comers,  in- 
cluding cut  Roses.  The  best  twenty-four  blooms  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  BuBCH,  Peterborough. 
Most  of  the  blooms  were  remarkahlj-  good.  .  Mr.  T.  M. 
Bradley,  Peterborough,  was  2nd,  and  they  occupied 
the  same  positions  with  twelve  varieties.  Messrs. 
BURCH  were  also  1st  with  twelve  varieties  of  Tea-scented 


Roses.  A  special  silver  cup  was  offered  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  ; 
this  was  won  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peter- 
borough, with  a  very  good  assortment,  well  staged  ; 
Messrs.  H.  W.  KiLLINOWORTH  &  Co.,  Boston,  were 
2nd.  Another  handsome  special  prize  was  for 
the  best  and  most  attractive  horticultural  exhibit, 
filling  a  space  of  -50  feet.  This  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Artindale  &  So.v,  Shcttield,  who  staged  a  fine  lot  of 
Carnations  and  other  flowers,  floral  decorations, 
&c.  ;  and  they  also  took  the  1st  prize  for  a  champion- 
ship bouquet,  having  an  elaborate  one  made  of  Orchids. 
The  best  group  arranged  for  effect  also  came  from  the 
Sheffield  firm. 

Plants  were  shown  in  several  classes,  cut  flowers 
also,  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Sweet  Peas  were 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  very  good. 

Vegetables  and  hardy  fruits  were  numerous,  the 
vegetables  from  cottagers  were  very  good,  and  their 
Red,  M^hite,  and  Black  Currants  particularly  fine. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  .Johnson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  set  up  a  large 
stand  of  cut  flo\\'ers,  including  Sweet  Peas.  They  also 
had  a  growing  plant  of  their  new  main  crop  Potato, 
Diamond,  to  show  what  a  lusty  grower  it  is,  and  yet 
not  too  tall. 


HANDSWORTH  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  22,  23. — Fifty  years  ago,  when  Handsworth 
was  an  open  country  district  instead  of  a  jKipulated 
area  as  it  is  at  present,  floriculture  flourished  in  its 
midst.  The  Handsworth  and  Lozells  Floricultural 
Society  held  three  and  four  exhibitions  annually,  and 
there  were  also  in  existence  one  or  two  special  flori- 
cultural societies.  Then  came  a  period  of  horti- 
cultural inaction  until  1885,  when  the  Handsworth 
Horticultural  Societj'  was  formed,  and  it  was  content 
for  sixteen  3'ears  to  hold  a  small  show  in  the 
"Austins."  Four  years  ago  the  Society  launched  out 
upon  a  wider  scale,  and  commenced  to  hold  its  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Victoria  Park.  These  have  grown  in  im- 
portance each  year,  and  with  a  little  more  experience 
in  management  and  improvement  in  details,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  exhibition  should  not  in  a  short 
time  rival  those  of  AVolverhampton  and  Leicester. 

Great  interest  centred  in  the  division  open  to  all.  The 
1st  prize  group  of  plants,  arranged  on  a  space  of  300  feet, 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  .T.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
one  of  those  rich  and  elal)oratearrangementsthis  firm  is 
in  the  habit  of  setting  up.  Mr.  G.  H.  KendrK'K,  Edg- 
baston  (.J.  P.  Macdonald,  gr.),  was  a  close  2nd,  and  Mr. 
W.  Vause,  Leamington,  3rd.  There  were  classes  for  a 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  a  table  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  for  Fuchsias,  Coleus  and  Caladiums, 
good  examples  of  each  being  shown,  &c. 

Handsome  prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  of 
fruits  in  not  fewer  than  ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  H.  OooD.\CRE,  Elvaston  Castle  Gar- 
dens, took  the  1st  prize  with  a  fine  collection  of  seven- 
teen dishes,  two  of  them  being  in  duplicate  ;  he  had 
excellent  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros 
Maroc,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ;  excellent 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Figs,  Plums.  Melons,  kc. 
Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  The  Gardens,  Blithfield,  Rugeley, 
was  2nd ;  and  Mr.  J.  Read,  The  Gardens,  Brethy 
Park,  3rd.  With  three  bunches  of  Grapes  Jlr. 
Goodacre  was  again  1st ;  Mr.  Bannerman,  2nd. 

Some  excellent  Roses  were  shown  in  the  Open-to-all 
Division.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworthy,  was  1st 
with  some  excellent  specimens,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
brilliant,  and  the  Hybrid  Teas  fine  in  quality.  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  were  2nd,  With  twelve 
blooms  of  Tea  Roses  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  again  1st ; 
and  Mr.  JOHN  Mattock,  Oxford,  2nd — both  staging 
very  good  blooms. 

Carnations  were  shown  in  two  classes,  and  bunches 
of  Violas  made  a  pretty  display.  Table  decorations, 
arranged  on  tables  8  feet  by  4  feet,  constituted  an 
attractive  feature. 

Sweet  Peas  were  largely  shown  in  classes  in  which 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  and  others  offered  6i)ecial  prizes  ; 
those  offered  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  for  bizarre  and 
flaked  Carnations  and  white-ground  Picotees,  brought 
some  charming  blooms. 

A  large  number  of  honorary  exhibits  was  staged  b\' 
the  trade  and  private  growers.  A  silver  cup,  a  gold 
medal,  and  a  money  prize  had  to  be  awarded  among 
them,  with  silver  medals.  The  Cup  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who  had  a  collection  of  Roses  of 
high  quality  ;  Messrs.  Baker,  Wolverhampton,  took 
the  Gold  Medal,  also  with  Roses  ;  Messrs.  Hewitt  & 
Co.,  Solihull,  were  awarded  the  money  prize  for  Car- 
nations and  cut  flowers.  Silver  Medals  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Hancox,  fur  foliage  ])lants  ;  Messrs.  Caw  & 
Co.,  for  cut  flowers ;  15.  R.  D.wis  &  Son,  Yeovil,  for 
double  Begonias  ;  J.  Mattock,  for  Roses ;  J.\rman  & 
Co.,  Chard,  for  cut  flowers  in  variety  ;  TuPLiN  &  Co., 
Newton  Abbot.,  for  Carnations  ;  and  Messrs.  Si.mpso.n 
&  Son,  for  Sweet  Peas. 


DURHAM,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND 
NEWCASTLE  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  27.— This  show,  held  on  the  above  date  at 
Neweastle-on-Tyno,  was  a  representative  one,  and 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  as  well  as  the  number  of 
entries  in  the  various  classes  far  exceeded  those  of  late 
years.  Unfortunately  the  climatic  conditions  were 
unfavourable,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
affected  thereby. 

In  the  non-competitive  collections,  Messrs.  F.  SANDEIi 
&  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  of  Orchids  and 
foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  had  a 
display  of  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  which 
were  very  attractive. 

Messrs.  B.^lshaw  &  Son,  Scarborough,  sent  Carna- 
tions, Liliums,  and  flowering  and  foliage  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants. 

Messrs.  KENT  &  BeydoiJ,  Darlington,  sent  a  largo 
miscellaneous  group,  which  was  very  effectivel;; 
arranged. 

Messrs.  Stormonth  &  Sons,  Kirkbride,  had  hardy 
plants  and  flowers. 

Jlr.  J.  W.  Barber,  Newcastle-on-Tj-ne,  showed  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  flowering  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

Jlr.  J.  Forbes,  Howick,  sent  a  large  group,  in  whicK 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  various  herbaceous  plants, 
and  Carnations  were  well  represented. 

Mr.  ,T.  DouoLAs,  Bookham,  Surrey,  had'also  a  choice 
collection  of  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham,  sent  a  large  group  oE 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  giving  a  light  and  ornamental, 
effect  as  arranged  with  various  hardy  herbaceous  plants- 
and  flowers. 

Jlessrs.  J.  Thompson  &  Son,  Forest  HiU,  Newcastle-' 
on-Tyne,  sent  a  large  group  of  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,, 
and  annuals. 

Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  sent  a 
group  of  cut  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son,  SheflBeld,  sent  a  group  of 
Violas  and  Carnations. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Innes,  Newcastle,  had  an  extensive  group> 
of  Cactaceous  plants. 

Competitive  Classes. 

Five  groups  of  miscellaneo\is  plants,  20  feet  by  10  feet, 
each,  were  staged,  and  were  very  effectively  arranged,  but . 
unfortunately  a  few  cut  flowers  had  been  used,  and  iiv 
consequence  some  of  the  best  groups  were  disqualified. 

In  the  class  for  six  specimen  plants  in  flower  the. 
pitmen  had  it  to  themselves,  and  the  huge  specimens, 
of  Clerodendrons,  Rondeletias,  AUamandas,  Lapa- 
gerias,  &c.,  were  marvels  of  cultural  skill  and  care. 

Among  the  cut-flower  classes  for  bouquets  and  dinner- - 
table  decorations,  the  local  trade  made  a  grand  display^ 
The  Roses  in  almost  all  the  open  classes  were  good.. 
The  premier  awards  went  to  Messrs.  DiCKSON  &  SON,, 
Newtownards,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast. 

The  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  were 
keenly  competed  for,  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers, 
shown  was  above  the  average. 

In  the  large  class  for  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous, 
plants,  Messrs.  Edmondson,  Newcastle,  and  GiB.sON  & 
Son,  Bedale,  were  the  winners  with  fine  groups  of 
cut  blooms  very  neatly  arranged. 

Vegetables  were  not  so  good  as  usual,  nor  were  the 
exhibits  so  numerous. 

Fruit. 

The  fruit  generally  exceeded  in  quality  that  usually 
exhibited  at  this  show.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes- 
of  fruit,  distinct,  the  Earl  of  Londesborough  fer.,  Mh 
J.  C.  JlcPherson),  Londesborough  Park,  was  1st ;  Lady 
Beaumont  (gr.,  Mr.  NichoUs),  Carlton  Towers,  2nd  ;. 
the  Earl  of  Durham  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  t'ombey),  3rd. 

For  four  dishes  Mr.  McPherson  was  again  1st ;  Mr. 
G.  Pearson,  Brancepeth,  Dirrham,  2nd ;  Mr,  NicHOLLs,. 
3rd. 

In  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  fewei 
than  two  varieties,  Jlr.  NicHOLLS  was  1st ;  2nd,  J. 
Hutto.n,  Esq.  (gr.,  Jlr.  T.  Cowperthwaite). 

For  two  bunches  JIuscat,  Mr.  JIcPlIERSON  was  1st. 
with  fine  finished  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  •„ 
Miss  MUSCHAMP  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Mark),  Corbridge,  2nd. 

For  two  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  any  other  variety,, 
Mr.  NiCHOLLS  was  1st  with  P.uckland  Sweetwater. 

For  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  Jlr.  W.  NicHOLLS- 
was  1st  with  finely-finished  Black  Hamburgh. 

The  best  dish  of  Peaches  was  shown  by  Jlr.  J.  C. 
JIcPher.son  ;  Jlr.  Nicholls  being  2nd. 

Jlr.  E.  Combey  was  1st  for  a  dish  of  Nectarines. 

For  two  dishes  of  Strawberries  Jlr.  N.  JIacfarl.\NE,. 
Alnwick,  was  1st. 

Mr.  JIcPherson  was  1st  for  twelve  fruits  of  Tomatos. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  four  dishes  of  fruit,  J[r. 

COWPERTHW.VITK  Was  1st. 


( 
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THE   HORTICULTURAL]  CLUB. 

TiiK  annual  excursiiun  took  place  ou  "Wednesday, 
•'luly  27,  and,  thanks  to  the  hospitality  accorded 
'to  tlie  nieinbers  and  tlieir  friends  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haiikv  J.  Veitch  and  tlie  general  arrangements  made 
hy  Mr.  ^'EITCH,  some  fifty-odd  participants  spent  a 
•most  delightful  and  instructive  day.  The  \veather 
fortunately  was  only  a  little  chequered  by  occasional 
vfliowers,  an<l  even  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  prevailing  freshness  of  the  landscape  after  the 
pre\'ious  heavy  rainfall.  Tlie  party  went  down  by  the 
V).-y^  train  from  Paddington  in  two  saloon  carriages, 
and  being  met  at  Slough  by  their  host,  had  a  delightful 
drive  by  brake  to  Langley  Park,  the  residence  of  Sir 
K.  Harvey,  Bart,  where,  by  permission,  they  hatl  an 
ojiportunit}'  of  inspecting  a  number  of  remarkably 
weird  examples  of  Japanese  bronzes,  nightmarish 
•combinations  of  dragons,  Cupids,  and  fierce-looking 
lions  with  yard-wide  grins  upon  their  very  open  counte- 
'nances,  prior  to  viewing  the  greatest  marvel  of  all,  the 
renownetl  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  fornrs  the  chief 
lattraction  there  among  many.  This  Cedar  utterly 
transcends  all  ordinary  ideas,  owing  to  its  immense 
•,'lze  and  the  peculiar  decumbent  habit  of  its  branches, 
the  lower  of  which  spread  horizontally  in  all  directions 
to  a  great  distance,  completely  covering  with  .still 
rapidly  spreading  foliage  a  circle  of  no  less  than 
10(>  yards  circumference. 

Peneti'ating  this,  we  reach  an  enormous  trunk  which 
towers  to  a  great  height,  sending  out  similar  but 
smaller  branches  to  some  elevation,  and  finally  forming 
a  -grand  mass  of  foliage,  somewhat  more  on  normal 
•C'edar-like  lines.  The  main  lateral  branches  are  seen 
to  i)e  of  huge  girth  in  themselves,  ancl  resting  upon  the 
-soil  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  trunk,  spread 
out  into  wide  sheets  of  vigorous  verdure  to  form  the 
•circle  aforesaid.  To  look  at  this  tree  one  would  believe 
it  to  be  at  least  one  thousand  yeais  old,  judging  l)y 
ordinary  standards  of  growth,  and  yet  it  is  computed 
to  be  no  more  than  15(1  years  old,  and  ceitainly  not 
2U0,  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  had  not  been  introduced 
into  this  country  so  long  ago.  In  the  same  garden  is 
an  extraordinary  example  of  the  common  Spruce  Fir. 
This,  too,  appears  to  have  caught  the  spreading  habit 
of  the  Cedar,  its  lowest  branches  radiating  horizontally 
and  resting  on  the  soil.  It  ditfer.s,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  these  branches  have  rooted,  and 
while  still  attached  have  formed  a  ring,  or  rather 
;thicket,  of  good-sized  trees,  moi-e  of  which  appeal-  to  Ije 
in  process  of  formation.  The  most  curious  feature  is 
obser\'ed  when  this  thicket  is  entereil,  as  it  can  be  here 
and  there,  when  it  is  .seen  that  each  tree  is  joined  to 
the  main  trunk  by  a  slender  brancli  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter  and  a  yard  or  two  long,  whicli  at  the  rooting 
.point  suddenly  swells  out  to  a  foot  or  more  thick, 
-which  continues  horizontally  for  a  few  yards  and  then 
lifts  perpendicularly  to  form  the  tree  |)ro[Kr. 

The  effect  is  very  odd  and  shows  that  so  soon  as  the 
rooting  of  the  branch  was  perfected,  the  resulting 
young  t\-ee  ceased  to  contribute  an  appreciable  annual 
ring  to  the  connecting  link.  After  these,  the  beautiful 
•collection  of  Bamboos,  &c.,  was  visited  and  much 
sidmired,  and  the  party  then  proceeded  ria  Black  Park 
to  East  Burnham  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Harry  ^'eitch, 
where  a  generous  luncheon  was  provided  and  also 
afternoon  tea,  when  Jlr.  Veitch's  beautiful  gardens, 
[loultrv,  aviaries,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  houseful 
of  artistic  treasures,  had  l)een  duly  investigated. 
Subsequently  the  party  was  driven  to  Maidenhead,  via 
the  renowned  Burnham  Beeches  and  the  celebrated 
grounds  of  Dropmore,  where  an  appropriate  finale  to  a 
<lelightful  day  was  enjoyed  in  the  form  of  a  capital 
dinner  at  Skindells  Hotel,  prior  to  the  home  journey 
thence  to  Paddington.  That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^■eitch's 
jilnmdant  kindness  found  due  recognition  in  a  hearty 
jote  of  thanks  need  hardly  be  stated.   C.  T.  D. 


CARDIFF  AND  COUNTY  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

July  27,  28. — The  sixteenth  annual  show  held 
-under  the  auspices  of  the  above  Society  took  place  in 
the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff,  on  the"  above  dates. 
The  Society-  has  every  i-eason  to  be  gratifieil  Jwith  the 
-increased  number  of  entries  and  the  quality  of  the 
material  e.xhibited  this  season.  The  only  thing  to  be 
regretted  is  that  the  weather  was  so  unpropitious  on 
the  opening  day. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  recent  dry  weather, 
.the  Roses  staged,  both  as  regards  number  of  exhibits 
and  general  excellence,  were  one  of  the  features  of  the 
show  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  remarked  by  several 
of  the  visitors  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  shows  seen 
iiutside  of  London  this  year.  Sweet  Peas  were  also 
.well  represented,  and  added  their  qviota  to  the  general 
lexcellence  of  the  show.  The  vegetables  considered 
through  and  through  were  of  a  very  high  quality,  and 
"were  a  credit  to  the  growers. 

■PLANT.S. 

The  competition   in  the   open   classes  for  specimen 

plants  was  not  very  keen.     For  two  flowering  and  two 

ioliage  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Messrs.  J.  CYPHER 

&  Sons,  of  Cheltenham,  -were  eaaly  1st  with  Crassula 


coccinea  and  Statice  intermedia  as  flowering  plants, 
and  Croton  mortefontainensis  and  Kentia  Fosteriana 
as  foliage  plants.  AV.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Llanelly  (gr., 
Mr.  Carjienter),  took  2nd  place  with  HougainviUea 
Sanderiana,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Croton  Baron 
de  Rothschild,  and  Kentia  Belmoreana. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  sjiace  of  1.50  square  feet,  Messrs.  J.  Cyphek 
&  Sons  won  Ist  prize  again.  The  grouiiing  was  light 
and  graceful,  and  the  plants  choice  and  well  grown. 
Two  plants  not  often  seen  in  gardens  nowadays  were 
freely  used  in  this  collection,  and  were  the  source  of 
some  inquiry  from  visitors,  viz.,  Chironia  baccifera  and 
Origanum  Uictamnus.  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  took 
2nd  place  in  this  competition  ;  whilst  W.  W.  L.\WE.s, 
Esq.,  of  Trowbridge,  was  placed  3rd. 

In  the  Amateur  class  W.  J.  BUCKLEY,  Esq.,  took 
1st  prize  for  a  group  of  mixed  plants  in  a  space  of 
50  square  feet ;  Mrs.  Ey.\N  Lewis,  Llandaff,  2nd  ;  and 
J.YME.S  Howell,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  3rd. 

For  a  grou])  covering  a  space  of  25  square  feet,  C. 
W.-\LDiiON,  Est).,  Llandaff,  was  placed  1st,  and  Mrs. 
Eyan  Lewis,  2nd. 

A  large  grou])  of  foliage  plants,  consisting  mainly  of 
well-coloured  Crotons,  w-as  exhibited  by  the  JIarquis  of 
Bute  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Farmer),  but  was  not  put  u]>  for 
competition. 

CUT    FLOAVERS. 

As  previously  stated  Roses  formed  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  show,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  experi- 
enced in  the  district  lately  the  blooms  staged  by  the 
local  growers  were  not  so  good  as  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  and  as  a  consequence  the  majority  of  the 
prizes  went  to  the  competitors  from  a  distance.  In  the 
collection  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  H.  DuEW,  of  Longworth,  took  1st 
prize,  anil  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworth,  2nd.  For 
a  similar  collection  of  Teas  or  Noisettes  the  same 
exhil>itors  were  placed  as  in  the  previous  class.  Messrs. 
.J.  .lEFFERiKS  &  So.\,  of  Cirencester,  were  awarded  1st 
for  a  collection  of  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  and 
also  1st  for  a  collection  of  IS  distinct  varieties  of  Teas 
or  Noisettes.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  awarded  2nd  in 
both  of  these  classes. 

For  12  blooms  of  any  one  variety  other  than  Teas  or 
Noisettes  Messrs.  Jahman  &  Co.,  of  Chard,  took  1st 
with  a  liox  of  Mrs.  .John  Laing.  Messrs.  S.  Tresedeh 
k  Sox,  Cardiff,  took  1st  place  for  a  box  of  12  blooms  of 
any  one  variety  of  Tea  or  Noisette,  the  variety  shown 
Ijeing  Medea. 

In  a<lditiou  to  the  prizes  gained  hy  Messrs.  Jefferies 
&  Sons  in  the  foi-egoing  classes  they  were  awarded  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  having 
the  best  exhiliit  in  these  sanie  classes. 

In  the  Amateur  division  the  principal  prize-winners 
were  K.  F.  HoRns,  Esq.,  Worcester  ;  S.  Robinson, 
Esq.,  Cardiff'  :  and  A.  T(.>WNsENn,  Briilgend. 

Tile  competition  class  for  a  collection  of  cut  Roses  shown 
with  theii-  own  foliage  and  ffower  bud  sand  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  space  of  G  feet  by  3  feet,  was  a  keen  one,  and 
resulted  in  the  jiroduction  of  the  brightest  piece  of  colour 
in  the  show.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  of  Oxfonl,  took  the  1st 
place,  liis  collection  containing  among  other  varieties 
those  following  :—  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Liljerty,  AVhite  JIaman  Cocliet,  Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Ciuillot,  &c.  J'ir.  Geo.  Prince  was  i>laced 
2nd,  and  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  his  group  were 
Mai-quis  of  Salisbury,  Jlrs.  Grant,  Georges  Schwartz, 
and  Lady  Battersea.  Mr.  J.  C'ROSsLINi:,  Penarth,  and 
Messrs.  S.  Tkeseder  &  Son,  Cardiff,  were  3rd  and  -Jth 
respectively. 

Hauhy  Herbaceous  Plants 

were  well  shown,  Mr.  "NV.  Treseiier,  Canliff,  taking 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  covering  a  si>ace 
of  45  square  feet.  Messrs.  Stokes  &  Sons,  2nd ;  and 
Messrs.  H.  &  W.  Eyans,  Llanishen,  3rd. 

In  addition  ^to  other  florists'  flowers,  there  were  some 
))leasing  groups  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  .shown  with 
their  own  foliage  and  buds — a  much  more  rational  and 
artistic  method  of  exhibiting  these  lovely  flowers  than 
when  they  are  boxed,  collared,  and  dressed. 

Messrs.  1.  HOUSE  k  Son,  Bristol,  put  up  a  fine 
collection  of  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas, 
for  which  they  were  awarded  1st  prize.  Unfortunately, 
the  use  of  a  purple  background  of  art  drapery  detracted 
very  considerably  from  the  colour  of  many  of  the 
varieties  shown.  R.  Bathubst,  Esq.,  took  2nd,  and 
T.  J.  DuGMORE,  Esq.,  3rd  places  in  this  competition. 

Fruit. 

The  competition  in  the  fruit  classes  was  not  so  strong 
as  one  would  wish  to  see  at  such  a  place  as  Cardiff. 
The  date  of  the  Show  is,  however,  a  little  too  early  for 
the  generality  of  hardy  fruit,  and  the  few  Apples 
staged  would  have  been  very  much  better  left  upon  the 
trees  to  ripen.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  were  good, 
and  were  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

For  two  bunches  of  any  black  Grapes,  Sir  A. 
Henderson,  'Wellington,  was  1st ;  and  T.  J.  Thomas, 
Esq.,  Aberdare,  2nd,  with  the  variety  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  T.  S.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Llandaff,  was  placed 
3rd,  with  two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  much 
larger  in  every  way  than  the  two  foregoing,  but  unripe. 


■  For  two  bunches  of  any  white  Grape,  T.  S.  Cart- 
wright, Esq.,  was  1st ;  R.  Es'gland,  Esq.,  Rumiiey, 
2nd  ;  and  E.  H.  Ebsworth,  Esq.,  Llandaff,  3rd. 

Sir  A.  Henderson  took  the  Ist  prize  for  the  collec- 
tion of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruit ;  T.  S.  Cartwright, 
Esq.,  2nd;  and  E.  B.  Ebsworth,  Esq.,  3rd. 

For  a  dish  of  five  Peaches  the  Marquis  of  Bute  took 
1st  prize  with  a  magnificent  lot  of  Princess  of  "Wales. 
The  Marquis  also  added  considerable  interest  to  the 
fruit  collection  by  exhibiting  several  pot  Vines  laden 
with  well-developed  and  highly-coloured  fruit,  also 
Pines  and  Melons,  none  of  which  were  for  competition. 


Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  consisting  of  nine 
distinct  kinds.  Sir  A.  HENDE.i.S0N  was  successful  in 
gaining  1st  place  ;  Mrs.  Jenner,  "Wenvoe,  Cardiff,  2nd ; 
and  .John  Deacon,  E.sq.,  Bridgeml,  3rd. 

Potatos  were  shown  in  excellent  condition,  although 
from  the  purely  culinary  staudjioint  the  individual 
tubers  seemed  to  be  verging  too  much  to  the  large  size. 
E.  B.  Ebsworth,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  eighteen  white 
kidney  tubers ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Cypher,  Cardiff,  was  1st 
for  eighteen  coloured  kidney  tuliers  :  and  Colonel 
Sandfori),  "Wellington,  1st  for  eigliteen  white  round 
tubers;  and  E.  B.  Ebsworth,  Escp,  1st  for  the  same 
number  of  coloured  round  tubers. 

A  good  display  of  all  kimls  of  vegetacdes  was  made 
Imth  in  the  Open  and  Cottagers'  classes,  and  the 
competition  evoked  was  very  satisfactory. 

Trade  E.\hibits. 

Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  trade  exhibits  were 
made  by  Messrs.  SUTTON  k  Sons,  Reading,  who  showed 
a  fine  collection  of  Gloxinias,  for  which  they  received 
a  Ciold  Medal ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  "Ware  k  Co.,  Feltham, 
Begonias,  for  which  they  were  also  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal;  Mr.  M.  Pritch.\r:i,  Christchurch,  showed  a 
choice  collection  of  lieriiaceous  plants  {Silver-gilt 
Medal) ;  Messrs.  Watehkr  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  a  stand 
of  retarded  Lilies  ami  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  which 
they  obtained  one  of  the  Society's  Silver-gilt  Medals. 

In  addition  to  the  special  awards  already  mentioned, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  for  collections  of 
plants  and  fruits  ;  the  Cardiff  Society's  Silver  Medals 
to  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  for  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums ;  to  Mr.  H.  R.  GooLDEN,  Manchester,  for 
Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Messrs.  C.  Phelps  k  Co.,  Cardiff,  for 
Gloxinias  and  Roses  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Blackmobb  & 
Langdox,  Bath,  for  Begonias. 

Silver-gilt  Medals  were  also  presented  to  Mr.  W. 
Tkeseder  for  Dahlias,  and  for  bouquets,  sprays,  and 
baskets  of  flowers. 


soci:iet£i  francaise  dhorticul- 
ture  de   londres. 

ANNUAL    OUTING. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  passed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  on  July  28, 
when  they  had  their  annual  outing.  Last  year  the 
Society  was  invited  by  Mi-.  Peter  Kay  to  inspect  his 
famous  yineries  at  Finchley,  and  as  i\\e persontiel  of  the 
Society  changes  very  considerably  each  year,  it  is  a 
desirable  thing  that  these  young  Frenchmen,  who  come 
to  this  country  for  the  double  purpose  of  learning  the 
English  language  and  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  British 
horticulture,  should  begiven  an  opportunity  occasionally 
of  visiting  some  rejiresentative  establishment,  and  of 
enjoying  social  intercourse  with  British  gardeners.  Such 
meaiisas  these  havean  effect  widerinits  scope  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight,  for  the  young  men  who  return  to 
France  (half  a  hundred  each  year)  carry  back  with  them 
pleasant  memories  of  the  time  they  have  spent  in 
England,  and  such  international  intercourse  tends  to 
beget  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  peoples, 
owing  to  the  increased  knowledge  each  obtains  of  the 
other. 

The  much-respected  President,  Mr.  George  Schneider, 
had  on  this  occasion  arranged  a  trip  to  Burnham 
Beeches,  being  invited  there  hy  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch. 
The  party  left  Paddington  rather  late  at  3.20  P.M.,  and 
travelled  bv  a  special  saloon  carriage  to  Slough,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Veitch  with  three  large  brakes 
provided  by  that  gentleman.  After  a  pleasant  drive, 
Mr.  Veitch's  residence  at  East  Burnham  Park  was 
reached.  Here  tea  was  served  immediately  under  a 
tent  on  the  lawn,  and  directly  afterwards  Mr.  Veitch 
conducted  the  party  through  his-  pleasant  gardens, 
pointing  out  a  beautiful  view  of  "Windsor  Castle. 
After  admiring  the  lake  and  the  AVater-Lilies  and 
other  objects,  but  regretting  that  time  would  not  allow- 
of  a  visit  being  made  to  a  wild  garden  Mr.  Veitch  has 
made  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  the  party  again  mounted 
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the  brakes,  and,  after  cheers  had  been  given  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Veitch's  liosijitalitv,  we  were  hurried  oil  to 

Dropmore. 

Our  readers  have  many  times  heard  of  the  glory  of 
Dropmore,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Fortescue. 
Mr.  C.  Page,  the  gardener,  met  the  jjarty  and  con- 
ducted them  through  as  much  of  the  grounds  as  time 
Would  permit,  everyone  admiring  the  extraordinary 
and  magnificent  specimens  of  coniferous  and  other 
trees  for  which  Dropmore  will  be  famous  for  many 
years  to  come.  "VVe  can  only  refer  here  to  the  most 
striking  of  these  trees. 

Proceeding  to  a  point  immediately  in  front  of  the 
mansion  we  had  a  very  pretty  view  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  noted  a  fine  tree  of  ^the^white  Birch,  also  a  white 
Poplar  bearing  much  Misleto,  and  immediately  at  our 
feet  some  of  the  wild  Heather  left  in  the  condition  it 
was  before  tiie  grounds  werejformed.  Then  Mr.  Page 
pointed  out  a  splendid  tree  of  Tsuga  Mertensiana 
(Abies  Albertiana),  which  it  (is  said  was  given  by  John 
Standish  many  years  ago  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  then 
lived  at  Dropmore.  Mr.  Page  remarked  that  he 
afforded  the  tree  a  top-dressing  each  year,  p\itting  over 
the  roots  about  1  inch  deep  of  leaf-mould  and  clayey 
marl  obtained  from  the  lake. 

Next  was  a  specimen  of  Pinus  montieola,  still 
growing  fast ;  Abies,  grandis,  planted  in  18(il,  which 
has  lost  its  leader,  but  is  a  very  remarkable  tree  ; 
Pinus  Escarena,  planted  (like  the|&'an?(')ifrs'  Chronicle) 
in  1841.  It  has  a  very  thick  stem  and  a  distinct  habit 
of  growth.  Cedrus  atlantica  was  .  miich'  admired  for 
its  large  dimensions^  and"good  condition.  Pinus 
ponderofa  (Benthamiana)  was  very  fine,  also  Picea 
Pindrow,  30  feet  to  40  feet  high.' .The  finest  specimen 
of  Sequoia  gigantea  is  approaching  100  feet  high,  and 
has  a  stem  at  least  7  feet  in'diameter  at  the  base.  It 
was  planted  in  1802,  and^is  a  glorious  tree. 

Then  was  seen  an  excellent  tree  of  Pinus  insignis 
planted  in  183'.l,  in  which  the  true  characteristics  of 
this  handsome  si>t'cies  are  now  fullyrdeveloped.  "We 
afterwards  admired  Pinus3Strobus,;,Tilia  argentea  (a 
handsome  Lime,  the  leaves  of  which  are  white  on  the  under 
surface),  the  magnificent  Cedar  avenue  (there  exists 
no  information  in  resjiect  to  the  year  in  which  the 
trees  were  planted),  tall  Scots  Firs  with  their  reddish 
stems  all  aglow  with  the  [rays*  of  the  setting  sun 
shining  upon  them,  and  two  extraordinary  specimens 
of  the  Douglas  Fir,(Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasi).  Of  these 
two  trees  it  was  ditBcult  to  admire  one  more  than  the 
other.  The  taller  specimen  is  127  feet  high,  and  was 
planted  in  18.30  ;  but  the  other,  though  not  so  tall,  has 
a  more  spreading  habit,  and  'its  bottom  boughs  sweep 
the  ground  for  a  distance  of  nearly  20  yards.  This  tree 
is  still  growing  very  fast,  and  has  extended  on  one  side 
alone  as  much  as  6  feet  during  the  past  four  years. 
Other  exceptionally  good  trees  included  Pinus  Lam- 
bertiana  (planted  in  1845),  Cryptomeria  japonica,  and 
Tsuga  Brunouiana,  the  Himalayan  Hemlock  Spruce. 
This  latter  tree  is  probably  the  best  of  its  s]]ecies  in 
this  country,  and  liy  reason  of  the  silvery  colour  of  the 
undersides  of  the  extra  long  leaves,  its  effect  when 
breezes  lift  up  the  slender  branches  is  most  beautiful. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  this  rare  species,  prepared 
from  the  Drojjmore  tree,  was  published  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chroiiif/c,  October  IC,  ISSli.  In  many  districts 
this  beautifid  species  is  considered  to  be  too  tender, 
but  in  the  i>osition  this  specimen  occupies  at  Dropmore 
iKsucceeds  well.  Before  all  the  attractions  of  Dropmore 
were  exhausted  it  was  necessary  to  rejoin  the  brakes 
and  drive  to  Slough,  to  catch  the  8.55  p.m.  train  for 
London. 

BASINGSTOKE    FLOWER   SHOW. 

AiGVST  1.— The  twenty-eighth  annual  show  was  held 
in  Goldings  Park,  and  was  successful  in  every  way. 
The  exhibits  of  Plants  were  numerous  and  of  good 
quality.  Mr.  Wasley,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  was  1st  vrith  fine 
specimens. 

Mr.  G.  Best,  gr.  to  F.  D.  Letl.vnd,  Esq.,  The  Vyne, 
Basingstoke,  was  successfid  with  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  arranged  for  effect.  Tuberous  Begonias 
Were  a  featuie,  for  which  Mr.  W.  Green,  gr.  to  S.  E. 
Bates,  Esq.,  Mangdown,  won  the  premier  award. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous,  especially  herbaceous 
Vu-ieties.  For  twelve  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  Hunt, 
gr.  to  J.  Mo.ss,  Esq.,  Fern  Bank,  Blackwater,  was  1st 
with  a  choice  assortment. 

Although  Eoses  were  poor  in  quality.  Carnations 
aid  Picotees  were  remarkably  fine. 

Grapes  were  shown  well,"  also  Peaches,  some  fine 
fruits  of  Alexandra  Noblesse  Peaches  being  excel, 
lent.      Nectarines  and  Melons  were  also  well  in  evi- 


dence, Buscot  Park  Seedling  of  the  latter  fruit  being 
the  best  green-fleshed  Jlelon  exhibited. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  of  a  high  standard 
of  quality.  Mr.  BOWKKMAN  won  the  premier  prize  for 
eight  dishes. 

SCOTTISH     HOBTICULTITRAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

July  30. — Nearly  100  members  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultviral  Association  responded  to  the  invitation 
of  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  to  inspect  their 
Nurseries  at  Craigmillar.  The  grounds  were  in  high- 
class  order,  and  the  members  freely  expressed  their 
approbation.  The  breadths  of  yoimg  Scots  Fir  and 
Larch,  particularly  the  Japanese  Larch,  were  interest- 
ing. F'lowering  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  alpines, 
and  general  nursery  j)roduce  are  all  alike  well  done. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  deserve  a  special 
word  of  praise. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  concluded  a  most  inter- 
esting outing. 

LEICESTER  ABBEY  PARK  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

ArGl'8T  2,  3. — The  Flower  Show  was  one  of  the  best 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  in  recent  years,  and. 
favoured  with  brilliant  weather,  attracted  a  large 
number  of  visitors. 

Plants. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  efltect  were  a  leading 
feature,  the  1st  prize  of  £20  falling  to  Messrs.  J.\MES 
Ctpher  &  Son,  Cheltenham.    Mr.  AV.  Vause  was  2nd. 

The  latter  was  placed  1st  with  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  of  which  three  were  in  flower.  Mr.  A\'. 
Finch,  Coventry,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  Finch  was  1st  with  six  exotic  Ferns,  staging 
some  good  specimens. 

The  best  specimen  jilant  in  bloom  was  Bougain\nllea 
glabra,  from  Mr.  V.mse.  There  was  also  a  class  for 
eight  miscellaneous  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Jioscs. — With  thirty-six  blooms  of  Roses,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Belfast,  were  1st, 
having  generally  large  full  fresh  blooms,  chief  among 
them  being  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  Davison  (a  pale  rose 
with  a  deep  fleshy  tint  in  the  centre),  Marie  Verdier, 
Lady  Ashdown,  Bessie  Brown,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  LTlrich 
Brunner,  Her  Majesty,  Ben  Cant,  a  fine  bloom  of  Star 
of  Waltham,  &c.  With  twenty-four  blooms  of  Roses. 
Jlessrs.  A.  DiOKSO.N  &  Sons  were  again  Ist ;  aiul 
Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth,  Berks,  2nd.  With  twelve 
blooms  of  one  variety.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons 
were  1st  with  Fran  Karl  Druschki ;  and  Mr.  H.  Drew, 
2nd,  with  Jlrs.  J.  Laing.  With  twelve  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  similar  positions  were  again  held  by  these 
two  growers.  With  twelve  Teas,  one  variety,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  1st  with  the  variety  Lady 
Roberts  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Drew,  2nd,  with  Wliite  Maman 
Cochet.  The  best  Rose  selected  from  the  foregoing 
classes  was  Star  of  Waltham,  ten  very  fine  examples 
being  contained  in  Messrs.  A.  DiCKSON  &  Sons'  1st 
prize  box  of  thirty-six  l)looms. 

Roses  were  also  well  shown  by  amateurs  and  private 
gardeners. 

Cariuttions  and  Pirotees. — These  flowers  are  always 
a  leading  feature  at  Leicester,  especially  in  tine 
Amateurs'  classes,  in  which  the  competition  was  very 
keen. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Carnations,  bizarres  and 
flakes,  Mr.  A.  R.  BuowN,  Handsworth,  Birmingham, 
was  1st  with  good  and  bright  flowers. 

With  twelve  self  Carnations,  Mr.  R.  C.  CARTWRifiHT 
(gr.,  Mr.  Rudd),  was  1st  with  large,  bright  flowers, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  BuowN,  2nd.  With  twelve  yellow- 
ground  C'arnations,  these  two  exhibitors  again  held 
similar  ]jositions. 

With  twelve  white-ground  Picotees,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  came  1st  with  excellent  blooms,  and  Mr. 
Rudd,  2nd. 

There  were  also  classes  for  single  blooms  of  bizarre, 
flaked,  and  self  Carnations,  and  for  Picotees. 

Cut  Store  mid  Greenhouse  Flowers. — The  best  stand 
of  twelve  bunches  came  from  Sir  A.  MuNTZ,  Bart, 
(gr.,  H.  Blakeway)  ;  Mr.  W.  Horlock  being  placed  2nd. 

Hardif  Anniiah  in  bunches  made' an  effective  dis- 
play. The  best  twelve  bunches  came  from  Mr.  W. 
AVbight,  Jun.  ;  Mr.  .1.  H.  HiLL  being  2nd. 

Mr.  W.  Barsby  had  the  1st  prize  for  twelve  bunches 
of  zonal  I'elargoniuiiis,  tastefully  arranged  in  vases. 

Mr.  W.  AVright,  Jun.,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms 
of  fancy  Pansies,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill  the  best  six 
blooms  ;  Mr.  H.  Yeomans  taking  the  1st  prize  with 
twelve  bunches  of  Violas. 

Floral  Decorations,  Open. — Mrs.  H.  Carnall,  Court 
Florist,  London  Road,  was  1st  with  a  hand  bouquet. 
Messrs.  A\'.  k  J.  Bm.nvN,  Peterborough,  were  1st  for  a 
bride's  bouquet.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway  won  the  1st  prize 
for  a  basket  of  flowers. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous 


flowers  Mr.  J.\s.  Wright,  Leicester,  wa*  1st,  and  Mr, 
AV.  AVright,  jun.,  2nd. 

Fruit. 

The  fniit  exhibited  was  decidedly  good.  With  eight; 
dishes.  With  a  Pine  allowed,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  The- 
Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  lat,  with  a  well- 
balanced  collection.  Mr.  J.  Read,  Tlie  Gardens,. 
Eretby  Park,  Chesterfield,  was  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  8  dishes.  Pine  excluded,  Mr.  J.  H.. 
G&odacre  was  again  1st.  Mr.  AV.  J.  Drake,  Market. 
R.a«en  (gr.  J.  Brown),  was  a  good  2nd.  With  four 
varieties  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  GooD- 
-vcre  obtained  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  the- 
only.  exhibitor  of  a  Pine-apple,  taking  the  Ist  prize 
with  a  good  fruit  of  the  variety  Queen. 

.Mr.  J.  Brown  took  the  1st  prize  for  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  2nd. 
M.  Nisbett  came  1st  with  two  bunches  of  Muscats, 
having  fine  berries,  clean  and  bright,  though  lacking; 
in  colour.  Mr.  (ioODACRE  was  2nd  with  fruit  of  a 
better  colour,  but  the  berries  a  little  past  their  best. 

AVith  two  bunches  of  blacks  other  than  Hamburgh, 
Jlr.  GO0D.\CRE  was  1st  with  Madresfield  Court.  Mr_ 
.J.  Sw.iNWICK  was  2nd  with  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

AA'ith  two' bunches  of  any  white  Grape  but  Muscat, 
Jlr.  Brown  was  placed  1st  with  very  fine  Foster'si 
Seedling  ;  Mr.  NiSBETT  coming  2nd. 

The  best  six  Peaches  came  from  Mr.  SwANWICK; 
Mr.  NisBktt  was  2nd.  Mr.  Blakeway  had  the  best  dishj 
of  Nectarines. 

There  were  good  dessert  and  MorcUo  Cherries.. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  also  shown. 

Vejietublci  were  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  E.  BECKETT,. 
.UdenhamHouse  Gardens,  took  the  1st  of  Messrs.  SUTTONr 
&  Son's  special  prizes  with  some  very  fine  produce  ;  Mr.- 
,T.  Hudson  was  2nd.  The  latter  took  the  1st  of 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons'  special  prizes,  and  they  also 
offered  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  .T.  Hudson  also- 
won  the  let  of  Mr.  R.  Pringle'.s  special  prizes,  also  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain  took 
the  1st  of  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  special  prizes  for  Sweet. 
Peas  with  a  very  fine  collection. 

A  large  tent  was  filled  with  produce  shown  by- 
cottagers  and  allotment  holders. 

Miscellaneous-  collections  were  very  numerous,  andl 
suppliejt  several  fine  features.  Gold  Medals  were- 
awarded  to  Messrs.  M.ycrimmon  &  Fulton,  Leicester, 
for  various  cut  flowers,  decorations,  &c.  ;  to  Mrs,. 
C.\RNAIX,  Leicester,  for  floral  decorations,  kc  ;  to- 
Mr.  F'.  Bkownskill,  Market  Bosworth,  for  cut  flowers, 
&c.  ;  to  Mr.  ■AA'w  Bentley,  Leicester,  for  an  excellent, 
collection  of  Koses  ;  and  to  Messrs.  DOBBIE  &  Co.,. 
Rothesay,  for  Roses,  Cactus  Dahlias,  &c. 

Silver  Medals  were  awardeil  to  Mr.  J.  Barrow, 
Leicester;  C.'Warnhr,  Leicester:  Harrison  &  Sons,. 
Leicester;  C.  ,'HoLDEN,  Hinckley;  Jas.  AVright, 
Leicester;  GLIBltAN  k  Son,  Altrincham  ;  AV.  L.  Tat- 
TisoN,  A.  i^AY,  Coventry  i  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peter- 
borough ;  aiJiTAV.  k  J.  Brown,  Peterborough. 


SCHEDULES   RECEIVED. 

Glasgow  and  AVest  of  Scotland  IIokticultoeal. 
Society's  grand  flower  sliow,  to  be  held  in  St.  Audrew'sn 
Halls  on  Wednesday  and  Tliursday.  September  ;  and  8„ 
1904.  Secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Iluglx  Mackie,. 
.'>.=>,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 


TRADE 

» 


NOTE. 


Crop  Eeport  from  Holland. — As  nsual,  we- 
have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  following- 
report  on  the  present  condition  of  our  crop- 
this  year.  On  account  of  the  very  wef- 
weather  which  prevailed  last  autumn,  some- 
biennials  were  sown  very  late,  and  in  some  parts- 
they  could  not  be  sown  at  all.  Consequently 
the  area  of  Beets,  Mangels,  Turnips,  Parsley, 
Corn  Salad,  &c.,  is  not  so  large  as  was  first", 
proposed.  Our  mUd  winter  did  not  kill  any 
plants.  In  spring  we  had  excellent  weather,  so. 
that  field  work,  sowing,  and  planting  took  places 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  This- 
spell  of  fine  weather  has  lasted  ever  since  up  to- 
the  present  time,  so  that  as  a  whole  the  prospects, 
of  Hbe  crop  are  good.  Cauliflowers  look  good  and. 
promise  a  good  crop.  AVhite  Cabbage,  Red: 
Cabbage,  Savoy,  Brussels-Sprouts,  and  Borecole- 
have  developed  very  well,  look  healthy,  and', 
promise  a  good  crop.  Turnips  and  Swedes — 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  in  autumn,, 
part  of  these  were  sown  too  late  or  were  not 
sown  at  aU  ;  a  good  deal,  however,  has  deve- 
loped very  well,  and  i>romises  a  good  average 
crop,  with  the  exception,  of  some  few  Tarieties, 
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such  as  Milan.  Kohl  Eabi — a  good  deal  got  lost ; 
!small  crop.  Mangel- Wurzel  and  Sugar  Beet  look 
-good.     Beet  stands  pretty   well.     Carrots  as   a 

whole  promise  a  fairly  good  crop.     Parsnips  and 

Scorzonera — good  crop.  Corn  Salad — middling  : 
isome     sowings     have     failed.      Eadishes     look 

good.  Spanish  Radish — little  planted,  as  some 
.-sowings  failed  last  autumn — looks  good.  Onions 
-are  mediocre :  the  bulbs  were  not  healthy.  Garlic 

Bulbs — good.     Celeriac — unhealthy:   small  crop. 

Parsley  —  plain  Parsley  good :  rooted  Parsley 
aniddling.  Borage — very  good  crop.  Chervil — 
.average  crop.  Spinach  promises  an  average 
■crop.     Peas — very  good.    Cucumbers — mediocre. 

Dwarf  Beans  and   Running   Beans — good  as  a 

whole:  some  plants  are  poor  on  account  of 
-weak  germination;  hard  winds  have  also  done 
•some  damage. 

Flower  Seeds. — After  two  years,  which  were 
(most  unfavourable  for  flower-seed  growing,  we 
.■are  now  glad  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  fine 
^veather  in  spring,  the  actual  situation  of  the  crops 
.3.5  a  whole  is  promising.  Sluis  <^  Qroot,  Enkhuizen. 


ENQUIRY. 


Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  a  correspondent 
■with  a  method  of  trapping  bats  ? 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  3. 

CWe  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  Tliey  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  tlie  prices  ou  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  wliicli  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.1 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


e.d.  s.d 
Aralias,  per  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Arbor  Vitse,  doz.  9  0-18  0 
Aspidistras,  doz.  18  0-38  0 
Aucubas,  perdoz.  4  0-80 
Campanulas,      ...    4  0-10  0 

Caunas      4  0-60 

Cocoa        13  0-18  0 

Crassula 6  0-13  o 

Crotons,  per  doz.  13  0-34  0 
•Cyporus,  per  doz.  3  0-40 
Dracaenas,variety, 

dozen     

Ericas,  per  dozen 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen 
(Ferns  iavar.,  per 

dozcH     

Ficus  elastiea,  per 

dozen     

aFuclisias,per  doz. 
Heliotropes,    per 

doz 

Sydrangeas,  doz.  6  0-12  0 
■iLilium    Harrisii, 

per  dozen.    ...    4  0-80 

—  rubruin,   Soz.    6  0-90 

—  eandidum,  dz.    6  0-  9  S 


6  e-18  0 
8  0-12  0 


4  O-IO  0 
4  0-30  0 


9  0-24  0 
2  0-40 


2  0-40 


Lycopodiums.per 

dozen     

Marguerites,  per 
dozen 

—  Etoile     d'Or, 

per  dozen... 
Mignonette,    per 

doz 

Musk,  per  dozen 
Palms,       variety 

ea<*h       

Pelargoniums, 
per  dozen... 

—  double  scarlet, 
per  doz. 

—  pink 

—  white 

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

dozen     

Rhodanthe 

Kose  -  trees,    per 

dozen 

Stocks,  per  dozen 
Tropwolum,    per 

dozen     

Verbena,     per 

dozen     


g.d. 


6  0-10  0 


3  0- 
2  0- 


4  0 

4  0 


4  0-60 
2  0-60 

2  0-60 

4  0-80 
4  0-80 

4  0  10  0 

3  0-60 

3  0-40 


6  0-10  0 


Vegetables:  Average  WHolesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


1  6-  2  ( 


Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  dozen    ... 
Beans,  Broad,  per 

bushel 

—  dwarf,  p.sicve 

—  Scarlet  Rnnrs. 

per  bushel 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Cabbages,  tally ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 
CauliHowers,  doz. 
■Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cress,  doz.  pun 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz.  2  0-23 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  0  2^  — 
Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 
teeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 
tettuces, Cabbage, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Cos,  per  score 
Mint,  doz 


Mushrooras(liouse) 


i.d.  s.d. 


13-16 

10-16 

3  0-36 
3  6-30 
3  0-60 

0  6-13 
2  0-36 

15  »  — 
OH- 


IO- 
10-16 


0  10-  1  0 

2  6-30 
4  0     — 
6  0    — 
2  0-26 
0  9-10 
4  0  ■  .1  0 


per  lb. 
Onions,       green, 
doz.  bunches  ... 

—  per  bag 

—  per  case 
Parsley,  doz.  bun. 

—  sieve 

Peas,  per  bushel 

Potatos,  per  ton   80  0-130  0 

Radishes,    per 

dozen  bunches    0  8-09 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....    0  9    — 
Shallots,  lb.       ...    0  2J  — 

19-301  Spinach,  p.  strike    10 

"  ■  "  "  Tomatos,  Chan- 
nel Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  English,  doz. 
Turnips,  new,  per 

doz 

Vegetable  Mar- 
rows,  per  doz. 

Watercress,  per 
dozen  bunches    0  3    0  6 


0  9-10 
0  6-16 
3  0-26 


0  25-     3 
2  9-36 


10-20 
0  D-  1  0 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. 

s.d. 
Asters,  per  doz.... 
Alstromeria,  doz. 
Arums,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  doz. 
Carnations,  Mal- 
maisou,12blm8. 

—  per  bunch    ... 

—  doz.  bunches 
Coreopsis,  p.  doz. 
Cornflower,     per 

dozen   bunches 

Dalilias,  per  doz. 

Delphiniums,  per 

dozen  bunches 

Fwns,  Asparagus, 

per  bunch    ... 

French, 13buu. 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.   bunches 

Gaillardias,    doz. 

Gardenias,  box  ... 

Gypsophila,  doz. 
bunches 

Gladiolus,  Blush- 
ing Bride,  per 
doz.  bunches  ... 
white,  12  bun. 

—  various,    doz. 

bunches    ... 

—  red,  per  doz. 
spikes 

Honesty,  bunch 
Ixia,perdoz.  bun. 

—  (French),  bun. 

Lavender 

Lilium   auratum 

per  bunch   ... 

—  Harrisii,   per 
bunch 


Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.d 
0-  B  0 


3  0-  4  0  : 
10-30 

4  0-60 

0  8-30 
0  4-10 
3  0-12  0 
0  9-10 

0  6-10 
3  0-60 


d.  s.d. 
16-26 


1  6 
0  4 


6  0-80 
0  9-10 
10-20 


2  0-40 

3  0-4  0 

16-6  0 

2  0-30 
10  — 
2  0-30 
16-20 
2  0-40 

16-30 


Lilium  lanci- 
folium 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  bunches    6  0-12  0 

Mallow,  per  doz..    2  0-30 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  dozen 
bunches  ...    10-20 

Marguerites,  white, 
dozen  bunches    2  0-40 

Orchids,  various, 

per  dozen    ...    2  0-80 

—  Cattleyas      ...    6  0-12  0 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
bunches       ...    3  0-60 

—  white,    dozen 
bunches       ...    4  0-60 

—  double  scarlet, 

per  doz.  bun.  2  0-30 
Pyrethrum,     per 

doz.  bunches  ...    2  0-30 
Roses,      Mermet, 

per  bunch   ...    10-20 

—  white,  bunch    10-20 

—  pink     bunch    10-30 

—  red,       bunch    0  4-10 

—  Safranos,  bch.    10-20 
Scabiosa,     dozen 

bundles  ...  4  0-60 
Smilax,  13  bunch.  16-30 
Stephanotis  ...  10-20 
Stocks,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...    2  0-40 

Sweet   Peas,    per 

dozen   bunches    10-26 
Tuberoses  on 

stem,  bunch  .    0  9-10 

—  short,  p.  doz.    0  2-04 


Apples,     Anstra- 
lian,  in  cases 

—  Euglisli,  sieve 
Bananas,     bunch 

—  loose,  dozen 
Figs,  per  doz.  ... 
Gooseberries,  per 

sieve       

Grapes,  Kambro' 

A,  per  lb.     ... 

B,  per  lb.     ... 

—  GrosMaroc,  lb. 

—  Muscat  A,  lb. 

B,  per  lb.  ... 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


2  0-60 
13-40 
6  0-10  0 
10-16 
16-60 

10-13 

2  0-26 
0  6-10 
10-16 

3  0-40 
0  9-16 


s.d.  S.d. 


Grapes,  Gros  Col- 
mar,  per  lb....    0  10-1  6 
Z —  Alicante,  per 

lb 0  8-14 

Lemons,  per  ease  12  6-27  6 
Melons,  each  ...  u  9-  2  0 
Nectarines,  A,  per 

dozen      ...    in  0-1.5  0 

—  B,  per  doz.  ...    3  0-60 
Oranges,  per  case  14  0    — 
Peaches,    A,   per 

doz 8  0-12  0 

—  B         2  0-  T  0 

Pines,  each        ...    2  6-50 


Remarks. —Both  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are  now 
over.  Bl.iclv  (Uu'rauts,  B.-.^.  to  7.«.  6rf.  per  sieve;  red  do., 
^s.  to  6^.  per  sieve.  Raspberries,  31s.  to  3bs.  per  cwt. ; 
do.,  per  gallon.  Is.  6rf.  English  Plums,  River's  Early 
Orleans,  3s.  6(/.  to  :^.  per  sieve.  Apples.  St.  Julicn. 
Lord  Sufiield,  and  Keswick  Codlins,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  tid.  per 
half  bushel :  Gladstone.  Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Quarreu- 
dcus.  2s.  ijd.  to  4s.  do.  Walnuts,  whicli  arc  now  mostly 
woody.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  sieve.  Prices  for  Potatos  liave 
a  downward  teudeucy. 

Potatos. 
Home-grown,  SOs.  to  120s.  per  ton,  John  Bath,  32  <t  34, 
Weliingioit  Street,  Cvvent  Garden. 


COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  tlie  season,  and  after  to-day 
the  Market  will  only  remain  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  for  pot-plants,  and  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  for  cut  flowers.  The  plant 
trade  is  now  practically  finished,  many  growers  having 
already  vacated  tlieir  stands,  which  tliey  will  resume 
in  September  or  October.  Buyers  requiring  stocii  for 
any  special  purpose  will  still  be  able  to  procure  it  from 
the  few  growers  who  keep  up  a  regular  supply  all  seasons . 
Verbenas  are  still  vcrj*  good,  also  White  Marguerites. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  King  of  Denmark,  Ville  de 
Poictiers,  Hermione,  and  F.  V.  Raspail  are  good,  but 
mixed  sorts  are  very  poor.  Hydrangea  paniculata  in 
bush  plants  and  standards  are  good,  also  II.  Hor- 
tensia.  Plants  of  Acalyplia  hispida  (Saudersiaua)  are 
obtainable ;  Crassula  coccinea  is  good :  tlie  hybrid 
varieties  arc  now  over.  Campanula  isopliylla  alba 
and  C.  Mayi  are  plentiful ;  some  are  of  poor  quality. 
There  are  still  some  good  Fuchsias,  but  the  best  are 
passed.  Good  Rhodanthe  may  still  be  had;  while  Migno- 
nette, Chrysanthemum  segctum,  Splr»a  (lloteia)  ja- 
ponica  and  other  spring-flowering  plants  still  hold  out. 
Lilium  longiflorum  of  various  sizes  are  very  plentiful, 
but  sell  slowly.  L.  auratum,  L.  lancifoliura.  album  and 
rubrum  are  evidently  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  growers. 
Palms  are  still  seen,  but  there  is  practically  no  trade 
for  them.  Codiasums  (Crotons).  Caladiums,  Cordylines 
and  otlier  foliage  plants,  are  not  wanted,  and  can  only 
be  cleared  out  at  veiy  low  prices.  In  Ferns  tlicre  is 
still  a  little  trade,  and  a  few  growers  keep  up  a  display, 
but  many  have  stopped  sending  for  the  season.  A  few 
fine  plants  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  in  large  pots  and  in 
baskets  are  to  be  seen.  Asparagus  Sprengcri  is  good  in 
48's,  also  larger-sized  plants.  Buyers  sometimes  have 
difliculty  in  getting  material  for  special  work  during 
the  dull  season,  but  that  is  not  the  case  this  season. 

Cut  Flowees. 
There  is  very  little  trade  for  choice  flowers,  and  only 
at  the  week  end  do  ordinary  flowers  find  any  demand. 


Most  Roses  are  very  small,  but  are  still  plentiful. 
Carnations  are  very  prominent,  border  varieties  being 
over  abundant :  Malmaison  and  American  varieties  are 
also  in  excess  of  all  demands.  Sweet  Peas  are  not  so 
good,  though  there  are  a  few  of  fine  quality  to  be  seen. 
Liliuui  longiflorum  is  .abundant,  one  grower  having  a 
stand  full  of  fine  blooms  on  long  stems;  L.  lanci- 
f<^ium,  album,  and  roscum  are  also  over  plentiful. 
Herbaceous  Phlox,  especially  the  white,  is  very  good. 
Asters  are  over  plentiful,  some  are  English  grown,  but 
many  come  from  France.  Gladiolus  "  The  Bride,"  from 
tlie  open  ground  is  very  plentiful ;  G.  brenchleyeusis 
is  also  seen  in  large  quantities.  Gaillardias.  Gypso- 
jihila.  Stocks,  Clirysanthemum  leucautliemum,  and 
other  hardy  flowers  are  seen  in  abundance.  One  grower 
still  continues  to  bring  in  Iceland  Poppies  in  good  con- 
dition. Clii-ysantliemunis  arc  more  in  evidence.  All 
kinds  of  cut  foliage  and  Fern  is  over  plentiful.  Hardy 
deciduous  foliage,  some  of  which  is  very  good,  is  now 
mucli  used  in  preference  to  clioicer  material.  A.  H., 
July'M.  

FEUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

LrVEEPOOL,  Auflust  3.  —  Ti^olesale  Vegetable  Market 
(North  Hay).  —  The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  current  prices  during  the  past  week  —  prices 
varying  according  to  supply :— Potatos,  per  cwt.. 
Early  Regents.  4s.  to  .'w?.  6(/. ;  kidneys,  ^s.  to  68.  Hd. ;  new. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  21  lb. ;  Turuips,  Td.  to  Hd.  per  dozen 
bunches ;  Swedes,  ;is.  6d.  to  4s.  per  cwt. ;  Can-ots,  6d.  to 
Hd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Parsley,  6d.  to  Sd.  per  dozen 
bunches ;  Onions,  foreign,  4s.  6d.  to  .5s.  6d.  per  bag  ; 
Lettuce,  id.  to  Hd.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  is.  Hd  to 
3s.  6rf.  do. ;  Cauliflowers.  lOd.  to  is.  9(i.  do. ;  Cabbagis, 
6(i.  to  1.5.  do.  ;  Peas,  3s,  9d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  hamper  ; 
Beans,  Is.  9(i.  to3K.  6*/.  do;  Kidney  Beans,  Is.  9d.  per  peck. 
Fruit :  Grapes,  Almcrias,  Castiza,  6s.  M.  to  78.  6d.  per 
barrel ;  superior  do.,  ys.  i>d..  to  lus.  6d.  do. ;  Dcuia«, 
28.  to  3s.  6a.  per  barrel  for  white  ;  and  6s.  to  78.  6d.  for 
colours ;  Apples.  Oporto,  5s.  to  78.  6d.  per  case ;  do., 
Lisbon,  5».  6d.  to  8«.  do.  ;  Melons,  4s.  3d.  to  5s.  34.,  and 
68.  to  7s.  6d.  for  24"s  and  .'i6's  per  case  ;  a  ff.w  lots  at  7s. 
to  8s.  per  case ;  Oranges,  Valencia,  9s.  to  20s.  pjr  case; 
Naples,  78.  ed.  to  8s.  iid.  per  box ;  Lemons,  Falermc, 
4«.  Hd.  to  7s.  Vd.  per  case  :  d«.,  Naples,  68.  to  9s.  per  box  ; 
Tomalos,  Valencia,  6s.  to  7s.  per  case  ;  Onions,  Valencia, 
48.  to  4s.  Hd.  per  case  ;  Oporto,  4s.  Hd.  to  68.  do.  St.  Julms 
— Potatos,  new.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Hd.  per  peck  ;  Peas,  Is.  per 
peck :  Cucumbers,  3d.  and  Hd.  each  ;  Gooseberries,  2rf. 
per  lb.  ;  Cherries,  id.  do. ;  Currants,  black,  5d.  do. ;  do., 
red,  id.  do. ;  Peaches,  2d.  to  Hd.  each  ;  Apricots,  Is. 
per  dozen  ;  Cirapes,  English,  Is.  Hd.  to  2s.  Hd.  per  lb.  : 
Pines,  foreign,  3s.  to  5s.  eadi ;  Muslu'ooms,  Is.  per  lb. 
Birkenhead  .•— Potatos,  new,  3d.  to  4d.  per  6  lb. ;  Cu- 
cumbers, 3d.  and  id.  each  ;  Currants,  red,  id.  and  id. 
per  lb.  ;  do.,  black,  5rf.  and  6d.  do. ;  Gooseberries,  lid. 
to  2^d.  do.;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  to  3s.  Hd.  per  lb.: 
Cherries,  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb;  Muslirooms  8d.  to  Is.  do.; 
Tomatos,  l\d.  to  Hd.  do. :  Peas,  .'id.  and  Is.  per  peck. 

Glasgow,  AuiinsI  3.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Grapes.  Engli^li. 
7d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  ;  Belgian,  'd.  to  9rf.  do.  ;  Scotch,  7d. 
to  9d.  do.  ;  Strawberries,  Scotch,  3d.  to  id.  per  lb.  : 
Lemons,  48.  to  68.  per  box,  and  6s.  to  lOs.  per  case  ; 
Melons,  Valencia,  4s.  Hd.  to  6s.  per  case  :  Toniiitos, 
English,  Hd.  per  lb. ;  do.,  Scotch,  .5d.  to  9d.  do. ;  do., 
French.  2s.  to  5s.  per  crate;  Mushrooms,  Scotch,  lOd. 
to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  Onions,  Valencia,  48.  Hd.  to  58.  lOd. 
per  case  :  Pears.  Dutch,  3s.  per  bushel ;  Currants.  Red, 
188.  to  38s.  per  cwt.  ;  do..  Black,  Irish.  20s.  do. :  Goose- 
berries, Scotch  Warrington,  9s.  tu  los.  do. ;  Carrots, 
Dutch,  6s.  to  6s.  per  hamper. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley. 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  1.50  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  July  3o,  1904. 
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ReDiarks. — Thunderstorm  on  tjie  33th, 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  tbe  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
July  3u,  is  furnished  fi'om  the  Meteorological  Office : — 

"Tlie  ueat'ier  duriug  this  week  was  very  dull  o^e  ■  Uia 
kingdom  generally,  with    occasional   heavy    thunc^i.*- 
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storms  over  England  and  at  some  [Irish  stations.  In 
"Scotland  tlie  wcatlicr  continued  diy. 

"The  icmpcrffturc  was  again  above  the  mean,  except  in 
Scotland,  E.,  the  excess  ranging  from  l"  in  England. 
N.E.,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  England,  S.W:,  to  i'  in 
England,  E.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  period,  and  ranged 
from  83°  in  England,  S.,  and  the  Midland  Counties,  to 
J3"inthe  Channel  Islands,  72'  in  Scotland,  N,,  and  to 
71°  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  Ireland,  N.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  were  mostly  registered  during  the  latter 
Jialf  of  the  week,  varied  from  42°  in  Scotland,  N.,  and 
England,  N.W.,  to  64°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  extremely  heavy  in  several  English 
localities,  especially  in  the  Midlands  and  England, 
S.W.,  hut  in  England  N.W.,  the  fall  was  less  than  the 
normal.  At  Hillington  during  a  thunderstorm  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  I  -iii  inch  fell  witliiii  3,i  minutes. 
In  all  the  Scotch  districts  the  fall  was  much  less  than 
the  mean,  and  only  equal  to  it  in  Ireland,  S. 

"The  bHght  i<uni<lnne  was  very  deficient  except  in 
Scotland,  N.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  .18  in  the  district  just  named,  35  in  the 
Clianncl  Islands,  and  32  in  England,  S.,  to  16  in  Scot- 
land, E.,  and  to  II  in  England,  X.E." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  AVEST  HERTS. 
More  hca^'if  rain. — This  was  anotlier  warm  week, 
but  not  nearly  so  warm  as  the  three  preceding  weeks — 
the  highest  temperature  in  the  thermometer-screen  on 
only  one  occasion  exceeding  74^  On  one  niglit,  how- 
ever, the  exposed  thermometer  never  fell  lower  than 
56°, -which  is  the  highest  minimum  readingasyet  recorded 
here  this  year.  The  ground  is  still  unusually  warm, 
the  temperature  at  2  feet  deep  being  3°  warmer  and  at 
1  foot  deep  4''  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  No  rain  has 
fallen  during  tlie  last  two  days,  but  during  the  previous 
six  days  (July  2.5—30)  2|  inches  was  deposited— which 
is  equivalent  to  a  watering  of  13  gallons  on  each  square 
yard  of  surface  in  my  garden.  Of  that  amount 
8  gallons  has  since  come  through  the  bare  soil  percola^ 
tion  gauge.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  heavy  rain- 
fall, not  a  drop  of  water  has  come  through  a  similar 
gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  glowing,  which  only 
shows  how  very  dry  the  soil  in  that  gauge  must  have 
previously  become.  There  occurred  two  heavy  thunder- 
storms on  the  30th  ult.,  one  of  which  began  soon  after 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  shortly  after 
5  P.M.  The  former  was  much  the  most  severe  of  the 
two — indeed,  during  the  nine  minutes  ending  1.30  P.JI. 
the  rain  was  falling  at  the  mean  rate  of  nearly  Ij 
inch  an  hour.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  during 
the  week  for  4^  hours  a  day,  or  for  about  IJ  hour  a 
day  less  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  Calms  and  light 
airs  have  again  prevailed.  The  mean  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  at  3  P.M.  has  been  5  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  a  seasonable  quantity. 

July. 
A  vcrii  hot  month. — There  have  been  only  three 
previous  Julys  in  the  last  eighteen  years  which  have 
had  so  high  a  mean  temperature.  On  seventeen  davs 
the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer-screen  exceeded 
75°,  on  four  of  these  days  rose  to  or  above  80°,  and  on 
the  hottest  day  to  85°.  On  the  coldest  night  of  the 
month  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  42",  which  is 
the  highest  extreme  minimum  registered  by  that  instru- 
ment that  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  .July.  Moderate 
quantities  of  rain  were  deposited  on  the  first  two  days 
of  the  month,  while  six  days  at  the  end  of  it  were 
excessively  wet.  But  in  the  intervening  three  weeks 
there  was  no  rain  worth  mentioning.  Rain  fell  alto- 
gether on  only  ten  days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of 
3  inches,  or  more  than  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the 
July  average.  No  rain-water  at  all  came  through  the 
gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing  during  tlie 
month,  and  none  through  the  bare  soil  gauge  until  tlie 
last  week,  when  the  percolation  amounted  to  8  gallons. 
The  winds  were,  as  a  rule,  below  the  average  in 
strength  ;  in  fact,  at  no  time  did  the  mean  velocity  for 
any  hour  exceed  15  miles.  The  mean  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  4  per 
cent,  below  the  average  in  .Tuly  for  that  hour.  E,  J/-, 
DerkhaTnift^d,  Aw/nst  2,  1904. 


Colonial  Notes.— We  have  received  the  follow- 
ing publications :  The  Agricvltural  Gazette  oj  New 
South  Wakg,  June.  Contents :  Universal  Nomen- 
clature of  Wheat,  N.  A.  Cobb  ;  Fern  and  Orchid  Pests, 
W.  Froggatt ;  Curing  the  Lemon,  W;  J:  Allen,  &c. — 
A  Critical  BtHtiion  of  t'le  Genus  Eucalyptus,  by  J.  H. 
JUaiden.     Part  TV.— The  Forest  Flora  of  New  South 


Walea,  Parts  VI.  and  VIJ.,  by  J.  H.  Maiden.— Fiom 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies,  The  A. B.C.  of  Cotton  Plaiitinij,  compiled  by 
Officers  on  the  Staff  of  the  Department. — Natal  Plants, 
vol.  2,  Part  IV.,  Grasses,  edited  by  J.  Medley  Wood, 
A.L.S. — Beport  npna  the  Botanical  and  AijriaUturtd 
Department,  Goht  Coast,  for  1903.  The  Cocoa  and 
Cotton  jjlantations  have  greatl}'  developed  during  the 
year,  and  a  Botanic  Station  was  established  at  Tarkwa. 


•jf*  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  us  much 
time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe 
the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that 
all  communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Asparagus  :  .7.  M.  We  can  detect  no  disease  in 
the  roots  whatever.  The  failure  must  be  due 
to  something  unsuitable  in  the  cultivation. 

Book  on  Vines  :  D.  C.  Barron's  Vines  and 
Vine  Culture,  price  5s.  6d.,  post-free,  from  the 
Publisher  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Eed- 
spider  is  generally  the  result  of  too  dry  an 
atmosphere  in  the  house.  Damp  the  surfaces 
in  the  house  frequently,  and  if  necessary,  apply 
a  paste  made  from  flowers-of-sulphur  over  the 
hot- water  pipes,  or  dust  the  leaves  over  with 
sulphur. 

Carnations  :  Northern.  A  very  pleasing  variety, 
of  which  there  are  dozens  in  commerce  as  good. 
It  has  several  good  qualities,  but  hardly  pro- 
nounced enough  to  duplicate  existing  varieties. 

Cucumber  with  Leaf  :  X  W.  This  is  not 
unusual.  As  the  outer  portion  of  a  Cucumber 
is  a  swollen  branch,  enclosing  the  true  fruit, 
and  seeds  within  it,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  it 
should  occasionally  do  as  other  branches  do, 
and  produce  a  leaf. 

Eradicating  Plantains  :  T.  H.  Removal  with 
a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  to  cut  below  the 
crown,  is  a  very  simple,  quick,  and  efficacious 
method  of  ridding  grass  of  these  plants.  Do 
not  dig  them  out  with  the  blade,  which  would 
leave  unsightly  holes  and  cause  injury  to  the 
turf,  but  just  make  a  clean  cut.  Another  plan 
is  to  apply  a  corrosive  substance,  such  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  even  common  salt,  in  the  crown 
of  the  Plantain,  which  is  eventually  killed 
through  its  action.  The  latter  is  used  in  the 
grass  vistas  at  Kew. 

Exhibiting  Alpines  :  J.  E.  An  exhibit  of  alpine 
plants  is  greatly  enhanced  by  arranging  them 
in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible ;  and  unless 
expressly  forbidden  in  the  schedule,  a  setting 
of  rockwork  would  be  effective.  You  should 
visit  other  shows  where  alpine  plants  are 
exhibited,  and  note  any  good  systems  prac- 
tised there.  You  must  be  entirely  governed 
by  the  schedule  of  the  particular  society  in 
which  you  ai-e  competing. 

Gooseberries  :  G.  P.  Syncarpy,  or  union  of  two 
fruits,  is  not  very  uncommon. 

Grapes  Witherino  :  W.  S.  Your  Grapes  are 
affected  with  the  disease  known  as  "  shanking,' 
which  is  probably  due  to  some  defect  in  your 
borders.  If  they  are  badly  drained  this  would 
cause  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  drought  would 
have  the  same  effect.  Avoid  anything  that 
would  give  the  Vines  a  check. 

Insects:  R.  W.,  Cranleigh.  The  cl  r  -falls  of  the 
Tussock-moth,  Orgyia  pudibunda. 


List  of  Private  Gardeners  :  Max  John.  Sef,- 
the  Horticultural  Directory,  12,  Mitre  Court- 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street. 

Mushroom- bed  :  Agaricus.  From  the  natnre  of 
the  material  of  which  the  beds  are  composed  ilr. 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  may  be  mads 
quite  free  of  other  species  of  fungus  and  of 
minute  insects.  These  pests  may  be  reducedl 
very  considerably  if  the  manure  be  turned: 
frequently  and  made  quite  "  sweet,"  as  it  is- 
termed,  before  being  made  into  beds.  The- 
manure  might  also  be  partly  sterilised  by  heat- 
ing it ;  but  whether  it  would  be  equally  good 
for  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms  afterwards- 
we  do  not  know. 

Names  OF  Fruits  :  M.L.  1,  Warner's  King;  2,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Pear- 
not  recognised  ;  send  when  in  season.  Whilst 
we   are   willing   to   name  fruits  so  far  as  our- 

,  opportunities  permit,  our  correspondents- 
should  not  send  specimens  until  fully  grown. 
The  numbers  should  be  stuck  on  -with  stamps 
waste,  not  pinned. 

Names  of  Plants  .-  Correspondents  not  an^icere'l 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — A.  I.  Veronica. 
Andersoni  ;  Linaria  cymbalaria. — W.  W.  1,. 
Holcus  mollis  ;  2,  Aira  ca?spitosa  ;  3,  Agrostis- 
vulgaris  ;  4,  Eanunculus  repens ;  5,  Potentilla 
Tormeutilla  ;  6,  Galium  verum. — CorrespondenL 
2,  Eetinospoi'a  dubia  ;  3,  Retinospora  ericoides. 
— R.  N.  H.  Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum,  andl 
Oneidium  Gardneri.  —  G.  B.  S.  5,  Inula 
Helenium ;  7,  Senecio  japonicus  syn.  Ery- 
throchsete  palmatifida ;  8,  probably  a  Carduus  - 
species  not  recognised  as  received  ;  9,  Scabiosa 
ochroleuca. — C  Sf  Son.  We  are  not  able  to 
name  the  plant  from  the  material  sent.  It 
seems  a  Malvaceous  plant,  but  may  be  quite 
different.  Send  when  in  flower. — Phyto.  1,. 
Circsa  lutetiana  ;  2,  Tagetes  nana ;  3,  Pelargo- 
nium "Achievement "  ;  4,  Begonia  weltonieusis ;. 
5,  B.  Marshalliana. — F.  J.,  Grimsby.  Aciides- 
multiflorum.— ilf .  A.  1,  Vanda  coerulescens :: 
2,  V.  parviflora;  3,  Pleurothallis  ornatus. — 
IF.  C,  Bushey.  Vanda  Roxburghii. — Exon. 
Oneidium  Lanceanum. — R.  B.  W.  Rosa  mos- 
chata  alias  R.  Brunoni. 

Nectarines:  W.  D.  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
the  mildew  is  not  due  in  some  degree  to  drought 
at  the  roots  ?  We  think  the  injury  we  saw- 
on  the  fruits  was  due  to  the  direct  rays  of  the- 
sun  having  scorched  the  skin ;  and  it  may  be- 
in  the  identical  part  that  a  previous  attack  of 
mildew  had  rendered  less  capable  of  -with^ 
standing  any  extreme  conditions. 

Palms:  F.  S.  The  leaves  are  badly  infested  witla 
scale  insects,  and  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned! 
with  a  sponge  and  a  solution  of  soft-soap  mixed 
with  a  Mttle  Fir-tree  oil.  Do  not  repot  the  plantEs 
at  present,  but  be  careful  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing, and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the- 
house.  To  encourage  growth  in  the  plants  you' 
might  apply  a  top-dressing,  delaying  repotting; 
until  the  spring  those  that  require  it. 

PiNus  excelsa  ;  Correspondent.  Attacked  by  st, 
Chermes,'  like  that  on  the  Larch  and  other- 
Conifers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate. 
Spraying  with  petroleum-emulsion  if  practicable 
might  be  of  service. 

Sea  Sand  :  A  Constant  Reader.  Sea  sand  has- 
been  found  to  be  very  useful  in  the  cultivation, 
of  plants,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  made- 
free  from  salt,  either  by  washings  or  by  ex- 
posure for  a  long  time  on  the  banks.  It  is  not- 
all  smooth,  but  varies  considerably  according- 
to  the  locality  from  which  it  is  obtained.  If 
Eeigate  sand  can  be  purchased  easily  it  will\ 
answer  all  purposes  even  better  than  sea  sand. 


Communications  Received.— W.  H.  D.— G.  R.  S., 
Boston,  U-S.-Kelway  &  Son— K.  P.  B.-A.  D.— J.  O'B. 
— B.  B.  W.— T.  L.— \V.  G.  S.— E.  C— E.  \V.  A  Son— J.  \V. 

■  —Max  .lolin,  Berlin— .1.  T.  C  Monalcs  Hock,  Soutli 
Africa— C.  S..  Stockholm— A.  G.,  Anderghein— A.  F. — 
Waveren   &    KruijB',   Sasscnhciui  (pholograpli)— Geo., 

'  Bunyard-G.  F.  T.— W.  M..  Naples— E.  H.  ,1.— Rev. 
D.  R.  W.-C.  D.-R.  I).-.l.  OB— E.W.  &  Son-G.B.M- 
—R'.— Constant  Reader— .1.  W.,  Glasgow— E.  P.  A:  Co  — 
A.B.— W.  B.— .I.e.,  Raylfii;h(fmaelied'— M.  Bros.,  Hull 
— Ncrtherc— H.  W.— 1 .  S.  M. 
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GROWTH  AND  REPRODUCTION.* 

AFTER  discussing  and  describing  the  two 
antagonistic  processes  known  as  the 
"vegetative"  and  "reproductive"  respec- 
tively, the  authors  give  their  first  generalisa- 
tion as  follows  :  "  A  decrease  in  nutrition 
during  the  period  of  growth  of  an  organism 
favours  the  development  of  the  reproductive 
parts  while  abridging  the  vegetative  parts." 
In  illustration  of  the  comparative  effects 
upon  the  "straw"  and  the  "grain"  of  Wheat 
by  fertilisers,  they  found,  as  a  result  of 
growing  the  Wheat  upon  fertilised  and  un- 
fertilised ground,  there  was,  as  expected,  a 
decided  gain  in  both  ;  but  while  the  increase 
of  grain  was  considerable,  it  was  by  no  means 
so  great  as  the  increase  of  straw,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  straw  to  grain  was,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  yield,  in  reality  lessened, 
as  seen  in  the  following  averages : — 


Wciffkt  of 
Straw. 


Wcui/it  of 
Grain. 


Proportion 
of  .Straw  to 


1,540  lb. 
1,8421b. 


Gram. 
1  :  O-oo 
1  :  0-48 


Av.  unfertilised. . .        2,811  lb. 
Av.  fertilised      ...        3,8801b. 

Similar  differences  resulted  from  treating 
grain  to  a  short  bath  of  hot  water,  f.ij. : — 

Untreated  ...         ;!,7371b.      1,7101b.         1:0-40 

Hot- water  batli     ...         4,5o51b.      1,9081b.         1:0-42 

They  then  note  the  common  fact  that 
"wild  plants  rooted  in  thin  soil  on  rocks 
oftfen  bear  single  flowers  as  large  as  all  the 


remainder  of  the  plant."  "The  poorer  the 
conditions  for  growth,  the  more  effort  the 
organisms  put  forth  towards  seed-bearing. 
...  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
weakest  and  least  favoured  individuals, 
being  most  fruitful,  are  most  likely  to  be 
perpetuated,  in  evident  contradiction  to 
natural  selection." 

But  another  factor  comes  into  play  as  a 
corrective,  and  that  is  expressed  liy  the 
authors'  second  generalisation  —  "  Large 
seeds  produce  stronger  plants,  with  a 
greater  capacity  for  reproduction  than  small 
seeds  of  the  same  kind."  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  seeds  were  small  or  large,  and  the 
opinions  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  Haberlandt, 
and  others  are  quoted.  Experiments  with 
various  grains,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.,  have  incon- 
testably  proved  the  fact  that  large  seeds  not 
only  give  rise  to  stronger  vegetative  growth, 
but  to  greater  fertility.  Thus  ^Marck  took 
three  sizes  of  English  Beans,  and  planted 
them  April  1>4.  Their  growth  was  noted  up 
to  maturity  on  .luly  12,  with  the  result  that 
the  larger  the  seed  the  taller  the  stems  and 
the  more  numerous  and  larger  the  leaves. 
The  offspring  of  the  larger  seeds  exerted  a 
greater  force  also  in  piercing  the  soil. 

"  Lehmann  separated  Peas  into  three 
grades,  large,  medium,  and  small,  planting 
.")28  seeds  of  each.  The  larger  seeds  were 
possessed  of  greater  inherent  strength  than 
the  smaller,  the  number  of  seeds  growing 
from  each  lot  being  4S0,  478,  and  423  re- 
spectively. The  resulting  produce  is  shown 
as  follows  in  grains  :  — 


Large 

Medium 

Small 


Peas. 

1-814 

1-49.5 

•998 


Pod.i. 
•437 
•307 
•280 


Vim'.  Total. 

3170  .'^•421 

2^(>30  4^482 

2^010  3^288 


*    Essaj-    by    Messrs. 
MacDougal,  New  York. 


.J.    C.    Ai-thur    and    D.    T. 
[The  heading  is  our  own.  En.] 


The  proportion  of  Vine  to  fruit  is— for 
large,  1  :  0-71 ;  for  medium,  1 :  0  70  ;  and  for 
small,  1  :  0^G4. 

Similarly  with  Indian  Corn,  the  product 
of  fifteen  plants  (6  grains  weighed  over 
400  milligrams,  and  nine  under  300  each) 
gave  a  greater  average  weight  of  ears  for  the 
large  than  for  the  small  seed ;  the  average 
weight  of  the  cobs  from  large  seed  being 
o3  grams ;  that  from  small  seeds,  47. 

To  test  the  question  whether  the  result 
would  be  different  if  the  seeds  were  planted 
according  to  weight  instead  of  number,  as 
this  would  tend  to  crowd  the  smaller  seeds 
if  all  three  kinds  were  sown  on  equal  areas, 
Lehmann  found  that  the  harvest  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  larger  seeds,  both  per  area 
and  per  plant,  as  the  following  statistics 
prove : — 

Per  A  rca. 
...     2-307  grms. 
2-224 

...     1-590      ], 

The  authors"  remark  upon  this,  that  "a 
practical  lesson  is  very  pointedly  brought 
out  here,  that  in  sowing  farm-seeds  the 
amount  of  the  harvest  depends  quite  as 
much,  and  it  may  be  more,  upon  the  size 
of  the  individual  seeds  as  upon  the  weight 
or  measure  sown  per  area." 

"  Is  it  not  apparent  that  large  seeds  show 
great  superiority  over  small  seeds  in  numer- 
ous requirements  that  enter  into  successful 
plant  life  ?  It  is  especially  noticeable  that 
in  this  display  of  greater  vigour  both  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  parts  are  benefited  ; 
and  while  the  individual  plants  are  making 
a  more  successful  fight  in  promoting  their 
present  welfare  they  are  enal^led  to  provide 


Large 

Medium 

Small 


Per  Plant. 
6-40  grms. 
4-40     „ 
2^34     ,, 


more  abundantly  for  the  next  generation  by 
producing  a  better  crop  of  seeds. ' 

These  properties  the  authors  regard  as 
first  'acquired  from  external  conditions," 
and  then  "hereditary,  from  the  energy 
stored  in  the  seed.' 

They  give  their  third  generalisation  as 
follows:— "  Large  seeds  give  rise  to  plants 
with  a  greater  development  of  the  repro- 
ductive parts  and  uses  of  vegetative  parts 
than  small  seeds  do." 

This  was  established  by  Lehmann's  expe- 
riments, which  showed  that  the  larger  seeds 
not  only  grow  into  larger  plants,  but  those 
which  have  fruiting  parts  more  strongly 
developed,  they  also  produced  those  which 
have  fruiting  parts  more  strongly  developed 
than  the  associated  vegetative  parts." 

Similarly  Marek  found  with  Peas  that  the 
weight  of  Peas  of  first  quality  was  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  harvest  raised 
from  large  seeds,  and  only  about  one-third 
of  that  from  small  seeds  :  thus — 


Large 
Small 


Wei'jht  of  Peas  [iirams). 

1st  quality.       2nd  quality. 

1^375  "    ...  •5:-)4 

-540       ...       1^045 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  say: — "It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the 
ultimate  analyses  we  are  dealing  with 
acquired  and  inherited  tendencies.  ...  As 
the  food-supply  is  lessened,  a  greater  effort 
is  made  on  the  part  of  the  parent  plant  to 
enhance  the  chances  for  perpetuity ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  largest  seeds,  having 
the  greatest  potentiality,  stand  the  best 
chance  in  the  future  struggle  ;  and  although 
the  best  -  nourished  plants  produce  the 
fewest  seeds,  their  greater  size  gives  them 
decided  advantages  over  seeds  from  starved 
plants.  The  two  laws  acting  together, 
therefore,  aid  in  maintaining  the  perpetuity 
of  the  species  and  its  full  measure  of 
vigour." 

It  may  be  added  that  when  some  experi- 
ments were  made  at  Chiswick  to  test  the 
.lensen  method  of  protection  against  the 
I'hyti  phthora,  it  was  found  that  those  rows 
which  had  been  planted  with  whole  Potatos 
produced  a  greater  produce  than  was  the 
result  of  cut  portions .  Both  with  these  and 
large  seeds  the  rationale  appears  to  be  that 
tlie  young  plant  being  more  highly  nourished 
in  both  cases  gets  a  good  start,  which  enables 
it  afterwards  to  take  the  lead,  as  described 
in  the  above  paper.   Geor^/e  Hi'iislow. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

AKUM  AEISAEUM. 
In  the  autumn  of  1901  I  planted  several  tubers 
of  Arum  arisarum,  which  flowered  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  showing  the  characteristic  bent  upper 
part  of  the  spadix,  &c. ;  in  1903  I  saw  to  my 
surprise  this  part  of  the  plant  only  slightly  bent, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  spathe  not  arched  but 
straight.  I  now  marked  the  place  where  the 
plants  grew  with  a  stick,  and  watched  them 
till  the  leaves  had  disappeared  in  December. 
This  spring,  when  the  flowers  expanded,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  of  Arum  arisarum, 
the  plants  differing  in  nothing  from  Arum  itali- 
ciuu.  The  latter  species  I  have  not  in  my  garden, 
so  crossing  is  impossible ;  besides,  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.  I  think  this 
note  may  interest  your  readers.  Has  anyone 
seen  a  similar  phenomenon  'i  Correspondence 
invited.  M.  Buysman,  Middelburg,  Holland. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CATTLEYA  x  GEEMANIA  SUPEEBA. 
The  crossing  of  C.  granulosa  Scliofieldiana  and 
C.  X  Hardyana  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  resulted  in  a  very  showy 
batch,  varying  in  point  of  colour,  but  always 
desirable.  In  the  variety  supcrba,  of  which  a 
fine  infloresence  is  sent  by  Captain  G.  L.  Holford, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Alexander),  it 
appears  at  its  best.  The  flower  is  like  that  of  C. 
X  Hardyana,  rendered  firmer  in  texture  and  con- 
sequently more  lasting  by  the  influence  of  C. 
granulosa,  whose  features  are  strongly  displayed 
in  the  deeply-cut  side-lobes  of  the  lip  and  in  the 
long  isthmus  which  divides  the  front  from  the 
basal  portion.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  side-lobes 
of  the  lip  are  lilac-purple  closely  veined  with 
rose-purple  ;  the  crimped  and  fringed  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  purplish  ruby  red. 

SOPHEO-L.ELIA  X  L.ETA  Okpetiana. 
A  flower  of  this  fine  hybrid,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  March  25,  1902,  is  sent  from  the 
collection  of  Captain  (i.  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Alexander).  The  flower, 
which  is  of  a  vivid  purplish-crimson,  with  yellow 
base  to  the  lip,  measures  3J  inches  across,  and 
the  petals  are  each  IJ  inch  wide.  The  shape  of 
.  the  flower  is  similar  to  that  of  Sophrouitis 
grandiflora.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
the  flowers  proportionately  very  large  and 
brilliant. 

CORTANTHES    SPECIOSA. 

The  remarkable  genus  Coryanthes  is  not 
common  in  cultivation,  though  examples  are 
occasionally  seen  in  flower  at  Kew  and  elsewhere. 
The  annexed  figure  (fig.  44)  shows  part  of  a  four- 
flowered  inflorescence  of  Coryanthes  speeiosa, 
which  formed  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
group  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 
at  the  last  Temple  Show.  It  is  interesting 
as  being  the  original  representative  in  the 
genus,  and  indeed  dates  from  1827,  when 
it  was  described  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  2755)  under  the  name  of  Gongora 
speeiosa.  The  plant  had  flowered  in  the  col- 
lection of  Eichard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Aig- 
burth,  Liverpool,  in  May,  1827.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  from  Victoria  Hill,  above  Bahia, 
by  Henry  Harrison.  The  genus  Coryanthes  was 
established  four  years  later  to  include  the  present 
plant,  Gongora  macrantha,  and  a  novelty  which 
had  flowered  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden, 
which  received  the  name  of  C.  maculata  {Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  t.  3102).  The  generic  name, 
signifying  "helmet-flower,"  is  admirably  de- 
scriptive. Messrs.  Low's  plant  wa.s  introduced 
from  Pernambuco,  and  agrees  precisely  with  the 
original.  The  prevailing  colour  may  be  described 
as  light  yellowish-brown.  The  scape  in  this  in- 
stance is  erect  (whether  because  tied  up  or  not  is 
uncertain),  but  the  flowers  have  assumed  their 
normal  pendulous  position.  In  the  original 
figure  both  scape  and  flowers  are  drawn  as  erect 
through  some  misapprehension,  for  Mr.  Harrison's 
gardener  is  said  to  have  observed  that  the  cup 
at  the  base  of  the  labellum  was  rapidly  filled 
with  "  honey "  (as  the  watery  fluid  secreted  was 
then  supposed  to  be),  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  variable 
0.  maculata,  and  Lindley  remarks  that  the  hood 
affords  the  surest  mark  of  recognition,  being 
almost  exactly  hemispherical  in  C.  speeiosa,  but 
distinctly  curved  forwards  in  C.  maculata.  The 
economy  of  this  remarkable  genus  has  already 
been  detailed  in  these  pages  (1882  i  p  593- 
1884,  i.,  p.  482  ;  1885,  i.,  p.  144;  ii.,  p.  'JoS).  As 
regards  culture,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  they 
succeed  when  grown  in  baskets  suspended  in  the 
warmest  house  under  the  same  treatment  as 
given  to  Stanhopeas.  B.  A.  liolfe. 


SOME   NEW  BULBS. 

SCILLA  BIFOLIA  PALI/IDA  "ChAKMER." — Mr.  JaS. 

Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  who  is  best  known  as 
a  raiser  of  new  Snowdrops,  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  other  bulbous  flowers. 
Among  those  on  which  he  has  worked  have  been 
the  Scillas,  flowers  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  room  for  improvement.  Among  the  varieties 
of  S.  bifolia  raised  by  him  is  a  very  pretty  form 
of  S.  b.  pallida,  which  he  calls  Charmer.  It 
resembles  the  type  greatly  in  its  flowers  so  far  as 
form  is  concerned,  but  the  blooms  are  of  good 
size  and  of  a  delicate  porcelain-blue.  It  has 
been  a  good  doer  since  it  came  to  me  in  1902. 


SCILLA    BIFOLIA   "  NtXIE." 

Another  pink-flowered  seedling  of  Mr.  Allen's 
raising  is  Nyxie,  which  is  even  finer  than  S.  b. 
Pink  Beauty.  It  opens  a  little  later,  and  has 
rather  deeper-coloured  blooms  on  opening  than 
those  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  of  dwarfer  and 
neater  habit,  and  holds  its  flowers  well  up  to  the 
eye.     Last  season  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

SCILLA    BIFOLIA    "PiNKERTON." 

WhUe  in  several  respects  greatly  inferior  to 
Pink  Beauty  and  Nyxie,  Puikerton  has  much 
deeper-coloured  blooms  than  these  two,  and  it 
blooms  a  little  later  than   either.      The  flowers 


Fig.  44.— coryanthes  speciosa. 


SCILLA    BIFOLIA    "  PiNK    BeAUTT." 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  grow  the 
pink  and  flesh-coloured  forms  of  Scilla  bifolia 
that  these  do  not  seed  so  freely  as  the  blue 
forms,  WhUe  they  appear  also  to  be  less  free  in 
their  growth,  especially  the  original  S.  b.  rubra, 
which  is  now  scarce.  Mr.  Allen,  however,  has 
been  more  successfiil  than  many,  and  he  has 
selected  several  pink  forms  from  his  seedlings. 
Of  the  three  of  these  in  my  garden  Pink  Beauty 
is  the  earliest,  while  it  is  not  only  of  a  pretty 
true  pink,  especially  just  after  opening,  but  it 
has  also  larger  and  better  formed  flowers  than 
the  variety  of  S.  bifolia  called  rubra.  It  is, 
indeed,  among  the  best  of  all  the  forms  of  S. 
bifolia  in  cultivation,  and  much  better  than  the 
white  or  flesh-coloured  varieties  in  commerce. 


are,  however,  considerably  smaller  and  more 
starry  in  form,  while  the  habit  is  not  so  good  as- 
either  of  the  foregoing.  Still,  its  bright  pink 
colour,  fading  less  after  being  open  for  some  time 
than  that  of  Nyxie  or  Pink  Beauty,  makes  it  an 
acquisition.  I  have  had  it  since  1901,  but  it  has. 
increased  but  little  in  that  time. 

Chionoscilla  Sphinx. 

These  hybrid  Chionoscillas  are  very  interesting- 
plants,  and  the.  best  of  them  are  exceedingly 
attractive  in  their  season.  Of  a  few  named  ones- 
I  have  here,  all  raised  by  Mr.  Allen,  I  prefer 
upon  the  whole  that  called  Sphinx.  It  has  large, 
well-formed  flowers  of  an  indescribable  shade  of 
blue,  with  pei'haps  a  touch  of  lilac  about  it,  and 
without  the  white  eye  which  exists  in  the  greater- 
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number  of  these  Chionoaoillas.  It  was  apparently 
raised  between  CMonodoxa  sardensis  or  C.  Luciliae 
and  SciUa  bifoUa.  One  would  think  from  the 
coloiu-  that  it  was  from  C.  sardensis,  but  its 
sturdy  habit  is  more  what  one  would  exjiect  in  a 
liybrid  between  C.  Luciliie  and  S.  bifolia. 

X  Chionoscilla  Penryi. 

This  is  a  capital  plant  with  good-sized,  well- 
formed  flowers  of  a  deep  blue,  with  a  small  white 
«ye.  It  has  done  well  since  I  got  it  in  March, 
1902,  although  it  has  not  increased  much  as  yet. 
With  the  preceding  and  succeeding  one  I  should 
include  it  among  the  best  three  of  the  Chiono- 
scillas  I  have  grown  here.  Its  flowers  are  of  good 
size,  well  formed,  and  freely  jjroduced  on  fairly 


■  Seedlings  fbom  the  Chionoscillas. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Allen  kindly  sent  me  some 
seeds  from  his  Chionoscillas.  These  were  duly 
sown,  and  all  have  come  into  bloom,  some  for 
three  years  at  least.  Mr.  Allen  had  been  study- 
ing the  Chionoscillas  before,  and  had  found  the 
same  results  as  have  been  given  me  in  my  grow- 
ing the  seedlings  from  his  seed.  They  are  a 
most  singular  lot  altogether.  In  general  the 
majority  hark  back  to  the  Scillas  rather  than  to 
the  Chionodoxas,  but  a  few  are  true  Chionodoxas, 
while  still  fewer  have  followed  the  seed-bearer 
and  are  Chionoscillas.  What  one  is  surprised  at, 
however,  is  the  large  proportion  of  poor  Scillas 
among  these  seedlings.  Instead  of  gaining 
greater  vigour,  these  have  become  depauperated. 


GREENHOUSE-FURNISHING. 

The  illustration  (fig.  45)  gives  a  fair  example 
of  a  greenhouse  furnished  with  flowering  plants, 
among  which  Hydrangeas  take  a  prominent  part, 
along  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Campanula 
isophylla,  Crassula,  show  Pelargoniums,  and  many 
others,  showing  what  may  be  done  in  a  mixed 
collection.  The  view  was  taken  in  the  gardens  at 
Arundel  House,  Maxwell  Town,  Dumfries. 


VEQETABLES. 


NEW   EARLY  PEAS. 
Amongst  many  novelties  in  Peas  there  were  some 
very  fine    samples,  and  this  has  been  a  season 


Fig.  4."). — gkeenhodse  at  aeuxdei,  Hor.sE,  Dumfries. 


stout  stems,  although  it  droops  a  little  when  in 
hloom.     It  was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Allen. 

Chionoscilla  Abundance. 
"  Well  named  !  "  is  one's  thought  on  studying 
this  charming  hybrid  plant,  for  it  blooms  freely, 
while  its  flowers  are  in  good  nximbers  on  each 
;3tem.  They  are  a  brighter  blue  than  those  of 
Peniyi,  and  the  small  white  eye  is  quite  an 
■ornament  to  the  blooms.  Then  the  flowers  are 
well  up  to  the  eye,  and  my  small  group  of 
flowers  from  a  bulb  sent  me  by  Mr.  Allen  in 
March,  1902,  will  please  one  any  time  one  may  be 
passing  the  border  in  which  this  Chionoscilla  is 
grown.  These  Chionoscillas  are  delightful  little 
plants,  resembling  more  the  Chionodoxas  than 
the  Scillas. 


and  are  not  worth  keeping  except  for  the  purpose 
of  practical  illustration  or  experiment.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  Scilla-like  varieties  are 
really  pretty,  and  the  diversities  are  quite  re- 
markable. Had  I  only  more  space  and  time  at 
my  command,  I  should  like  to  follow  up  these 
and  their  progeny  throughout  a  series  of  genera- 
tions. S.  Arnott,  Carsethom-by-Dutnfries,  N.B. 


KlLRUDDERY. — The  gardens  belongingto  Lord 
Meath,  near  Bray,  Ireland,  were  visited  on  the 
27th  ult.  by  a  party  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Irish  Gardeners'  Association  and  Benevolent 
Society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bukbidge  accompanied 
the  visitors,  who  were  conducted  round  the 
pleasure  grounds  by  Mr.  Childs. 


to  try  vegetables,  for  we  had  no  frost  to  interfere 
with  the  well-being  of  the  seedlings  and  plants. 

The  variety  Carter's  Eight- Weeks  is  very  pro- 
lific, and  in  all  other  respects  satisfactory.  It 
contains  all  the  best  points  of  those  two  good 
varieties  American  Wonder  and  William  I.,  and 
in  this  season  has  grown  only  2  feet  high,  whilst 
all  Peas  with  us  have  grown  higher  than  usual 
consequent  on  the  dull  weather. 

Mayflower  is  a  first  early  marro-ivfat,  a  cross 
between  the  famed  Daisy  and  William  Hurst. 
The  haulm  is  very  robust,  and  pods  are  freely 
produced,  and  altogether  it  is  a  most  desii-able 
novelty.  It  is  extremely  prolific,  and  weU 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  both  large  and 
small  gardens. 
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Early  Morn. — This  famous  Pea  still  holds  its 
reputation,  it  being  the  finest  of  its  section.  I 
have  it  sown  by  the  side  of  many  different  va- 
rieties, but  it  well  sustains  the  superiority 
claimed  for  it — that  of  being  the  earliest  marrow. 
It  is  a  first-rate  Pea  for  exhibition.  When  grown 
well  it  reaches  5  feet  in  height,  but  commences  to 
flower  at  3  feet. 

Lightning  has  been  very  good,  and  was  in  fact 
the  earliest  from  which  we  gathered.  It  is  an 
abundant  cropper. 

Victor  Marrowfat  Pea  is  another  marrowfat,  as 
its  name  implies.  It  possesses  a  combination  of 
many  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  and  its 
dwarf,  bushy  habit  will  win  it  a  front  place  in 
dwarf  early  Peas.  The  pods  are  produced  in 
pairs,  and  this  very  freely,  and  the  Peas  are 
most  delicious.  Fine  for  large  or  small  con- 
siuners,  and  a  variety  that  requires  no  sticks, 
which  is  a  great  consideration  with  many  near 
large  towns,  where  sticks  form  an  expensive  item. 

Dwarf  Monarch  is  another  robust  variety  that 
comes  in  after,  and  forms  an  excellent  succession  ; 
bears  large  pods  ;  blunt-ended,  after  the  Aiitocrat 
type  ;  very  prolific.     Peas  a  deep  green. 

Buttercup,  a  type  of  Daisy  Pea,  but  a  week  or 
more  earUer,  is  a  very  fine,  robust  form  of  Pea, 
bears  freely  pods  of  great  length  and  size  in  pairs  ; 
the  pods  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  the  Peas 
are  very  rich ;  it  has  grown  well  this  season,  and 
very  strong.  Another  variety  which  need  not  have 
sticks ;  the  better  if  short  sticks  were  used,  as 
the  foliage  and  pods  are  so  heavy  they  ought  to 
be  kept  off  the  gi-ound. 

Mxira  Early  Daisy  Pea. — This  is  an  early 
Daisy  Pea,  a  very  dense  and  robust  grower ; 
dark  foliage,  and  a  wonderful  cropper  of  fine 
pods. 

With  such  a  lot  of  new  varieties,  the  public  in 
a  short  time  ought  to  be  supplied  with  good  Peas 
in  the  market  now,  though  some  old  varieties  die 
a  hard  death. 

Popular  varieties  of  main-crop  include  such 
fine  varieties  as  Torpedo,  Stratagem,  Edward 
VII.,  Model  Telephone,  Model  Telegraph,  G.  F. 
Wilson  (one  of  the  very  best  Peas  xmder  any  and 
all  circumstances).  Commonwealth,  Battleship. 
These  are  all  first-class  varieties,  and  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation.   W.  A.  Cook,  Shirley  Park. 

Cauliflowers. 
For  early  work  I  find  Sutton's  "  Magnum 
Bonum  "  Cauliflower  a  splendid  variety  in  every 
respect.  Prom  seed  sown  the  latter  part  of 
January,  I  cut  beautiful  heads,  commencing 
early  in  June  and  continuing  until  the  middle  of 
July.  Veitch's  "Early  Forcing,"  also  a  fine 
variety,  came  in  about  the  same  time  from  seed 
sown  on  January  14.  I  followed  much  the  same 
method  of  culture  as  described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  on 
p.  35,  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Sutton's  "All  Heart"  Cabbage. 
I  sowed  seed  of  this  variety  early  in  February, 
and  grew  on  in  gentle  heat  until  they  made 
nice  sturdy  plants,  when  they  were  gradually 
hardened  off  and  planted-out  in  March.  They 
have  been  fit  for  use  now  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
This  is  a  fine  cone-shaped  Cabbage,  very  tender 
when  cooked.  I  cut  one  Cabbage  weighing  4  lb. 
Geo.  H.  Head,  Eingsdon,  Taunton. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Teach  "  Cvmbsrlani)."— Bulletins  d' Arbor icu Hurt, 
lir.,  July. 

RCSE  COMTESSE  VlTALI.— /7ora  and  Sylva,  August. 

Oloriosa  Rothschildiana. — Flora  and  Svlni, 
August.     See  Gardcncrg'  Chronicle,  May  2.3,  11)03!^ 

Dl.ANTHUS  Lauc'HEANUS  X ,  a  hybrid  between  D. 
barbatus  and  D.  deltoides,  descrilje'd  bv  Dr.  KoUe. — 
Garten  Flora,  tab.  1528. 

RIBE.S  LEPTANTHUM,  Asa  Grail.  —  A  Colorado 
species,  new  to  German  gardens." — Garten  Flora, 
August  1,  p.  409,  abb.  (iO. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CKOPS  AT  THE  END 
OF  JULY. 

(See  Tables  and  General  Summary,  ante,  pp.  70-V6.) 

( '  'ontinued  from  p.  90.) 

3,    ENGLAND,    E. 

Cambridgeshire.  —  There    is    a    remarkably 

heavy    crop    of    Apples,    Pears,    Peaches,    and 

Nectarines,  and  all  small  fruits.     Owing  to  tlie 

drought  many  Apples  have  fallen  off,  but  there  is 

still   a  very  heavy    crop  of   good   fine   fruit.    R. 

Alderman,  Babraham  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Essex. — Apples  are  a  tremendous  crop  in  this 
part  of  Essex,  the  fruit  being  clean  and  very 
promising  in  appearance,  and  the  trees  healthy 
and  vigorous.  The  crops  of  Plums  and  Pears 
generally  are  not  so  heavy  as  they  promised  to 
be  some  weeks  ago.  Young  trees  (pyramids)  of 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  Durondeau  are  carrying  good  crops  of 
clean  fruit.  Monarch  Plum  is  fairly  well  cropped. 
I  never  saw  a  finer  crop  of  Strawberries  than  we 
had  grown  on  a  deep  loamy  soil  sloping  south- 
ward ;  the  variety  was  Royal  Sovereign,  and  the 
fruits  were  of  immense  size  and  of  fine  quality. 
H.  W.  Ward,  Lime  House,  Bayleigh. 

Lincolnshire. — There  was  a  wealth  of  blossom, 
although  it  came  late,  and  at  first  one  thought 
crops  would  be  over  the  average  for  all  kinds  of 
fruits ;  but  a  cold  spring,  and  the  ground — a 
brown  loam  upon  a  variable  bottom,  principally 
ironstone  and  clay — remaining  wet  and  cold  quite 
late  in  the  spring,  together  with  an  unfavourable 
autumn  for  ripening  the  wood  previously,  account 
for  some  of  the  crops  being  under  the  average. 
Peach-blossom  was  small,  still  it  set ;  but  many 
of  the  young  fruits  eventually  fell  off.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  are  a  grand  crop.  Apples  are 
splendid — abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  Pears 
suffered  much  from  the  Pear-midge,  still  they 
are  an  average  crop.  H.  Vinden,  Harlazton  Manor, 
Grantham. 

■ — -  The  Apple  crop  is  heavy.  Pears  are  not 
abundant,  although  the  samples  are  very  good. 
Plums  are  bad.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop, 
but  of  bad  quality.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
very  good,  and  highly  coloured.  Apricots  are 
about  the  average.  Gooseberries  and  Red, 
White,  and  Black  Currants  have  very  heavy  crops, 
and  the  samples  are  good.  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  are  both  good.  Filberts  and  Cob- 
nuts are  very  scarce.  The  Walnut-trees  in  the 
park  have  an  average  crop.  Water  has  had  to 
be  used  freely.  F.  J.  Fleming,  Weelsby  Old  Hall 
Gardens,  Grantham. 

From  the   soft,  unripened    condition   of 

the  wood  noticed  at  priming-time,  I  expected 
poor  returns  from  the  fruit-trees  this  season. 
However,  the  unexpected  has  happened  ;  we  had 
the  most  perfect  weather  when  the  trees  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  Apple  crop  is  with  me  a  record 
one  for  the  eighteen  years  I  have  had  charge 
here.  The  soil  is  a  pure  blue  clay  ;  the  situation 
well  sheltered  from  north  and  east.  /.  Coward, 
Haverholm  Priory,  Sleaford. 

Norfolk.  —  The  season  1904  will  probaWy 
furnish  us  with  a  record  year  for  fruits,  with  the 
exception  of  stone  fruit,  which  suffered  greatly 
from  sharp  winds  and  cold  nights  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  followed  up  by  sharp  attacks  of  insect- 
pests,  and  in  places  mildew.  Possibly  the  wood 
being  in  such  an  unripened  condition,  the  trees 
had  less  resisting  power  than  usual.  Stone- 
fruits  in  some  places  are  very  good,  in  others  very 
bad.  Apples  are  falling  very  largely,  on  account 
of  the  drought ;  but  a  third  can  be  spared  with 
advantage.  Strawberries  were  the  best  crop  for 
many  years,  and  of  high  quality,  although  some 
crops  mildewed  badly.  Black  Currants  were 
a  heavy  crop,  where  bullfinches  did  not  damage 


the  trees  in  winter.  Other  bush  fruits  have  also 
been  very  satisfactory.  Our  soil  is  mainly  light  and 
sandy  in  character.  E.  C.  Parslow,  Shadwell  Cotirt 
Gardens,  Thetford. 

Suffolk. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  excellent.  Most  varie- 
ties of  fruit  set  well,  but  the  continued  dry- 
weather  since  the  beginning  of  June  caused 
a  quantity  of  fruit  to  drop.  Still  there  is  a  heavy 
crop.  Such  varieties  of  Apples  as  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
and  The  Queen  are  amongst  the  best.  Pears  on 
the  whole  are  good.  Plums  are  variable  ;  the  crops 
on  trained  trees  are  fairly  good,  but  on  standard 
trees  the  fruit  is  thin  and  foliage  much  blighted. 
The  Apricot  croji  is  thin.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines set  well,  but  there  is  only  an  average  crop ; 
some  of  the  trees  are  much  affected  with  blight. 
Strawberries  have  borne  an  enormous  crop,  and 
the  fruit  of  good  quality.  The  variety  "  Leader  " 
is  the  favourite  amongst  market  growers  in  this 
district.  With  the  exception  of  Black  Currants,, 
small  fruits  are  abundant.  Pigs  (outdoors)  are 
doing  well  this  year.  In  this  district,  except  on 
the  borders  of  the  Waveney  Valley,  the  soil  is  of 
a  close,  tenacious  character,  resting  on  a  clayey 
subsoil.  After  heavy  rains  the  surface,  under  the 
influence  of  a  bright  sun  and  a  di-ying  wind, 
becomes  quite  hard,  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  speedy  application  of  the  Dutch-hoe  amongst 
the  growing  crops.  H.  Fisher,  Flixton  Road,. 
Bungay,  Suffolk. 

In  this  district  we  have  many  kinds  of 

soil.  Crops  on  sand  and  gravel  are  suffering 
from  drought ;  on  the  moor  and  clay  fruit  i& 
doing  well.  There  are  a  few  Plums  in  places, 
but  the  Plum  crop  as  a  whole  is  very  small.  Black 
Currants  are  better  this  season  than  usual. 
Potatos  are  suffering  very  much  from  want  of 
rain ;  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  earth  them 
up.  B.  W.  Nutt,  East  End  Farm,  Flittcick. 

4,   MIDLAND   COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire, — The  fruit  crop  in  this  district, 
taken  collectively,  is  an  excellent  one.  Straw- 
berries and  all  small  fruits  are  record  crops, 
but  suffered  from  the  prolonged  drought,  the 
i-ainfall  from  May  21  to  the  end  of  July  only 
amounting  to  I'l  inch.  The  excessively  dry 
atmosphere  has  also  caused  Apples  to  drop  freely. 
The  soil  is  a  very  heavy  loam ,  overlying  a  deep 
bed  of  gault.  Henry  Nimmo,  Craiifield  Court 
Gardens,  Woburn  Sands. 

The  frviit  crops  in  the  gardens  here  give 

promise  of  a  fair  average,  except  Apricots. 
Should  the  drought  continue,  I  am  afraid  a  great 
many  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  will  fall,  as  our  soil 
is  very  sandy.  W.  C.  Modral,  Old  Warden  Park,. 
Biggleswade. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  looking 

much  better  than  they  have  done  for  the  past 
three  seasons,  with  the  exception  of  standard 
Plums,  which  are  rather  below  the  average  this- 
year  owing  to  late  frosts  when  they  were  in 
flower.  Small  fruits  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
looking  very  promising,  and  we  anticipate  a  most 
bountiful  crop.  The  Strawberries  in  this  disti-ict 
have  never  given  the  gi'ower  such  good  returns 
as  they  have  this  past  summer.  The  soil  is 
mainly  a  good  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk  and 
clay,  other  parts  consisting  of  a  stiff'  clay,  which 
is  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Straw- 
berries. George  Mackinlay,  The  Gardens,  Wrest 
Park,  Ampthill. 

Buckinghamshire. — The  prospects  of  a  good 
fruit  year  were  never  brighter  than  in  the  spring  of 
1904.  Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  were  covered  with 
blossom,  and  no  shai-p  frosts  came  to  destroy 
the  bloom.  The  drying  easterly  winds  in  early 
June  were  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
damage  done  by  fruit  pests  this  year.  The 
young  shoots  of  Cherries,  Damsons,  and  Plums 
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were  crippled,  and  the  leaves  cxirled,  which  may 
be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  fruits  falling.  Pears 
are  a  scanty  crop.  Apples  are  abundant.  Goose- 
berries are  a  good  crop,  although  the  mite  has 
been  troublesome  in  some  gardens  owing  to  the 
dry  weather.  Bed  and  White  Currants  are  good 
where  the  aphides  has  been  kept  down.  Stiaw- 
berries  are  abundant  and  of  good  flavour.  The 
soil  about  here  is  mostly  a  loamy  gravel,  very 
favourable  to  most  fruit  crops.  Joh.n  Fleming, 
Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 

After  two  bad  seasons,  fruit-growers  have 

promise  of  a  good  fruit  year.  The  only  light 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  Pears,  which, 
owing  to  that  destructive  pest  the  Pear-midge, 
will  not  be  more  than  half  an  average  crop, 
although  I  notice  the  variety  Josephine  de 
Malines  has  escaped  this  pest.  Apples  are 
splendid,  the  fruits  being  clean,  and  promise  to 
colour  well ;  all  the  varieties  are  cropping  splen- 
didly, and  thinning  has  been  a  big  task.  Plums 
are  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  excellent. 
Strawberries  were  of  good  flavour,  but  the  season 
for  these  has  been  a  short  one.  Chas.  Page,  Drop- 
more  Gardens,  Maidenhead. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  very 

good  indeed.  Apples  are  abundant ;  Pears  are 
about  an  average  crop,  promising  at  the  present 
time  to  be  of  fairly  good  quality.  Plums  vary 
considerably  in  different  places,  those  trained  on 
walls  are  very  good.  Cherry-trees  trained  on 
walls  are  carrying  good  crops,  the  varieties  Elton, 
Black  Circassian,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  are 
excellent  sorts,  which  follow  each  other  in 
rotation  in  ripening.  In  the  orchards  in  this 
locality,  a  variety  named  Black  Bud  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  market  purposes,  the  fruit 
keeps  well  and  is  not  liaMe  to  crack.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  very  abundant.  Waterloo  is 
generally  the  first  to  ripen.  Waterloo,  Amsden 
June,  and  Alexandra  will  soon  be  ripe.  Hale's 
Early  will  follow,  to  be  succeeded  by  such  later 
kinds  as  Sea  Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Princess.  In  this  neighbourhood  hills  and  viilleys 
abound,  the  soil  being  fairly  good  for  fruit  culti- 
vation in  the  latter.  It  consists  generally  of  a 
good  rich  loam,  in  which  fruit-trees  do  well. 
Chalk  prevails  in  some  districts  and  crops  up  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  rendering  the  land 
unsuitable  for  fruit-growing.  The  uplands  abound 
with  strong  loam  and  clay,  on  which  Apple-trees, 
especially  such  kinds  as  Blenheim  Orange,  do 
well,  and  produce  excellent  crops  of  fruit.  Geo. 
Thos.  Miles,  Lord  Carrington's  Estate  Office,  High 
Wycombe. 

Our  soil  here  is  very  cold  and  heavy,  and 

bad  for  the  cultivation  of  some  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  much  of  the  wood  not  ripening  unless  the 
season  is  warm.  Apples  are  an  average  crop,  and 
on  the  whole  good.  Pears  are  scarce,  and  the 
quality  inferior.  Plums  are  under  the  average, 
there  being  in  some  orchards  no  crop  at  all.  The 
quality  of  all  bush  fruit  is  excellent,  and  the 
crops  are  heavy.  Strawberries  have  yielded  the 
heaviest  crop  known  in  this  district  for  many 
years,  and  the  quality  is  good.  Nuts  are  an 
average  crop,  but  the  trees  are  blighted  in  places. 
Peaches  are  carrying  a  fair  crop,  but  earlier  in 
the  season  the  trees  suffered  much  from  "  blister," 
from  which  they  are  now  recovering  and  making 
satisfactory  growths.  This  has  been  an  excep- 
tional season  with  us,  from  the  fact  that  we 
escaped  the  usual  late  frosts — a  rarity  in  this 
neighbourhood.  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Aston  Clinton 
Gardens,  Tring. 

The    Apple    crop   is   enormous   and    has 

required  thinning  twice.  Pears  set  well,  but  a  lot 
of  the  fruit  has  fallen.  Plums  are  not  so  good 
as  first  promised.  Strawberries  have  been  an 
enormous  crop,  the  fruit — especially  on  last  year's 
layers — being  of  very  fine  quality.  The  intense 
heat  toward  the  end  of  the  season  brought  the 
Strawberry  crop  to  a  premature  close.  H.  Walters, 
Waddesdon  Gardens,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

To  be  cotilimicd.) 


DECAYED    ELM. 

At  p.  11  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
July  2,  "  J.  M."  gave  us  an  account  of  a  Holly 
tree.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  what  had 
once  been  a  splendid  Elm  on  an  estate  about 
a  mile  from  Baileygate  ;  it  had,  1  presume,  been 
struck  by  lightning  at  perhaps  30  feet  from 
the  ground,  stripping  off  all  the  bark  except 
three  narrow  strips,  which  remained  uninjured  to 
about  20  feet.  These  obtained  a  supply  of  water 
from  the  root,  and  thus  life  was  sustained  until 
new  branches  could  be  formed.  How  long  since 
it  took  place  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  must  have  been 
many  years  ago.  Life  in  the  bark  is  still  kept 
up,  and  now  it  has  a  very  nice  head  of  living 


Fk;.  4(i.— dec.wed  ei.m. 

A  A,  dead  tnnik,  its  top,  B,  broken  oft'  at  a  lioiRlit  of 
about  .so  feet :  C.  base,  hollow  and  rottcu  :  D  D,  live 
bark  :  E,  coalescence'  of  strips  of  liv(*  l>ark  ;  F  F, 
young  branches  growing  from  D  and  E. 


branches,  but  the  trunk  is  completely  dead,  and 
has  been  so  for  many  years.  The  base  is  rotten 
and  undermined  by  rabbits  and  other  vermin. 
D.  D.,  Bonrnemouth. 


PLANT     NOTES. 

—  <         ^ 

BOWKEEIA  TRIPHYLLA. 
A  SMALL  specimen  of  this  rare  South  African 
Scrophulariaceous  shrub  is  now  in  flower  with 
me  in  the  open.  I  only  know  of  it  in  one  other 
garden,  which  is  situated  on  the  underclifE  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  that  garden  there  are  two 
specimens,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  7  feet  in 
height.  When  1  was  there  on  July  1,  both  were 
bearing  buds.  My  little  plant  was  raised  from 
the  largest  of  these.  It  is  barely  l.s  inches  in 
height,  but  has  one  expanded  flower  and  two  buds. 
The  flower  is  pure  satiny-white  and  shaped  some- 
what like  that  of  a  Calceolaria  with  a  hood  and 
lip.  In  size  it  is  just  1  inch  across  and  measures 
the  same  from  the  top  of  the  hood  to  the  base  of 
the  lip.  The  lip  protrudes  very  little,  being  only  a 
i-inch  in  depth.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  pedicels  about  IJ  inch 
in  length.  The  leaves  are  corrugated  and  shiny 
on  the  upper  surface  and  are  5  inches  in  length 
and  IJ  inch  in  breadth. 


MUTISIA    DECUBKENS. 

This  gorgeous  climber  is  now  in  flower  with  me. 
The  large  blossoms,  which  are  4^  inches  across,  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  glorified  Gazania,  but 
are  more  graceful  in  form  and  brighter  in  colour. 
The  recurving  ray-florets  give  the  flower  a  very 
elegant  effect,  and  the  rich  orange  colouring  is  ex- 
ceptionally bright,  indeed  in  the  sun  it  appears 
tinted  with  scarlet.  This  Mutisia  is  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  and  is  difficult  to  procure.  A  friend 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  been  vainly 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  plant  for  three  years- 
I  had  one  three  years  ago,  which  died,  and  for  a. 
year  and  a  half  I  was  unable  to  get  one  to  replaee 
it ;  however,  in  the  spring  of  1903  I  received  two 
plants  from  different  sources  almost  simulta- 
neously ;  these  were  planted  in  a  f  ot3t  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand  over  a  deep  layer  of  broken  bricks  and 
stones,  for  I  was  led  to  believe  that  my  first  plant 
died  from  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root.  Behind 
them  was  the  gable  end  of  a  little  building  facing 
south-west,  on  which  wire  netting  was  tightly 
strained.  Over  the  wire-netting  a  plant  of  Poly- 
gonum Baldschuanicum  was  trained,  and  the 
Mutisias  were  planted  one  at  each  side  of  it  and 
left  to  their  own  devices.  They  elected  to  grow 
up  behind  the  Polygonum,  and  when  the  leave* 
of  the  latter  fell  were  seen  to  have  gained  a  fair 
stature.  They  continued  to  grow  the  whole 
winter,  and  finally  emerged,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  top  of  the  gable,  rather  over  6  feet  from  the 
ground.  Here,  two  twiggy,  dry  branches  were 
firmly  fixed,  which  the  Mutisias  soon  clung  to 
with  their  tendrilled  leaves  and  commenced  to 
form  buds.  Twelve  of  these  were  produced,  which 
have  been  and  still  are  very  handsome.  The^ 
plants  get  the  sun  from  11  a.m.  till  3.30  p.m. 

LONICERA    HiLDEBBANTI. 

I  lately  visited  Robert  Veitch  &  Son's  nursery- 
at  Exeter,  and  amongst  many  other  interesting- 
things  saw  this  giant  Honejsuckle  in  fine  blooni 
in  a  glasshouse.  I  cut  a  couple  of  bloom-trusses- 
to  take  home  with  me,  and  found  on  measuring 
the  perfect  flowers  that  they  were  5  inches  ini 
length,  and  nearly  3  inches  across  the  open, 
mouth.  The  blossoms  are  bright  yellow  in  colour 
and  very  fragrant.  I  know  of  five  plants  doing 
well  in  the  open  in  the  South-West,  and  I  my- 
self have  one  growing  against  an  open  wall,, 
which  is  doing  well,  but  as  it  was  only  planted- 
out  this  spring  it  is  too  early  to  speak  confidently 
as  to  its  succeeding  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
September  17,  1898,  p.  219).  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

• 

THE  POPLAK. 
Evert  traveller  through  France  knows  too- 
well  the  monotonous  straight  lines  of  Poplars,, 
and  perhaps  tries  to  find  compensation  for  their- 
ugliness  in  the  notion  that  they  are  a  valuable- 
asset  to  the  rural  population.  And  so,  indeed,, 
they  are,  as  anyone  may  see  for  himself  who  will 
consult  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  Un  Arbre 
Utile,  le  PeupUer,  par  L.  Breton-Bonnard  (Paris:: 
Rothschild;  5s.).  The  author  does  not  confine 
his  remarks  exclusively  to  one  species  of  Populus, 
but  mentions  and  describes  all  that  are  in  culti- 
vation, and  as  his  descriptions  are  illustrated 
with  cuts,  the  value  of  the  book  is  obvious- 
After  the  description  of  the  several  species  and 
varieties,  the  author  goes  on  to  discuss  the  cul- 
tural details  connected  with  planting,  reproduc- 
tion, general  management,  diseases  and  injuries 
of  the  trees,  and  their  economic  value.  It  is. 
thus  a  most  comprehensive  treatise,  which  may 
be  commended  to  the  attentive  consideration  of: 
all  planters. 

Deciduous    trees. 

Under  the  title  of  Handbvch  der  Laubholzkunde,. 
Mr.   Camillo   Karl  Schneider  has  published  the- 
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first  part  of  a  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  native  to,  or  cultivated  in,  the 
-open-air  in  Central  Europe,    together  with  the 
Bambusese  and  the  Cactaee*.     It  is  in  the  German 
language,  with  very  numerous  contractions  and 
symbols  which  make  it  rather  irksome  to  consult. 
The  necessity  for  economising  space  has  rendered 
this  condensation  unavoidable,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
two  species  of  Willow  (Salix)  and  twenty-three 
of   Poplar   (Populus)   are  enumerated,  together 
■with   varieties  and   hybrids.     The   value   of  the 
book  is  largely  increased  by  the  very  numerous 
illustrations,  which   will  be  of  great  service  in 
facilitating  the  determination  of  the  species  ^ven 
in  the  absence  of  leaves.     The  part  before   us 
■contains  the  Salicinese,  Myricaceie,  Juglandaceae, 
Betulacese  (in  which  Corylus  is  included),  Fagacese, 
including  Castanea  and  Pasania.     The  adojttion 
■of  such  names  as  Castanea  Castanea  should  not 
j)    pass  without  protest.     It  is  rather  startling  also 
-  .  to  find  some  of  the  Japanese  Oaks  removpd,  -from 
„     the  familiar  Quercus  to  the  little-known  Pasania. 
f,j ,  Admitting  the  desirability  of  making  a  distin  ction 
-;;.  •  surely  all  requirements  would  be  met  by  retaining 
...    the  almost  imiversally  adopted  Quercus  and  making 
Pasania  a  subgenus  or  section.   But  any  amount  of 
•eccentricity  may  be  pardoned  in  individuals,  so 
long  as  others  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  to  ignore 
the  changes  of  nomenclature  as  they  please !     It 
seems  impossible  to  induce  gardeners  in  general  to 
^.bandon  the  use  of  the  word  "  Geranivxm,", which  is 
absolutely  wrong,  so  that  we  have  little  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  adopt  Pasania.     This  difters 
from  Quercus  only  in  a  few  minor  technicalities, 
the    importance    of     which    will     be     estimated 
differently  by  different  botanists.     Let  us  hope 
that  the  Vienna  Congress,  to  be  held  next  year, 
may   uphold  and  amend,   where   proved    to    be 
necessary,  the  rules  laid  do^vn  at  Paris  in  1867, 
and    save    our  successors  from  the   distressing 
vagaries  of  nomenclature  now  rampant.    In  any 
case,  there  is  every  reason  to  praise  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  before  us,  which  may  be  had 
from    WiUiams     &     Norgate    or    other    foreign 
booksellers. 

A  New  Pittosporum. 
M.  Yoshida,  in  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  d'Hor- 
ticuUure  du  Japan,  gives  a  figure  of  a  new  Pitto- 
.sporum,  P.  illicioides  of  Makino,  found  wild  in 
the  province  of  Harima.  It  is  a  handsome  ever- 
.:green  shrub,  resembling  in  external  appearance 
the  lUicium  anisatum,  having  shining  green 
leaves  and  umbels  of  greenish  -  yellow  flowers. 
We  infer  that  it  will  be  hardy  in  this  country, 
at  least  in  the  sovith. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 

The  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants, 

by  A.  B.  Kendle,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  &c.  Vol.  I. 
Gymnosperms  and  Monocotyledons.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 
This  is  a  book  whose  advent  will  be  hailed  with 
acclamation  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  estimat- 
ing the  influence  on  our  systems  of  classification 
■of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  the  minute 
.anatomy  of  plants  and  in  the  construction  of 
■cells,  and  by  those  who  are  interested  in  ascer- 
taining to  what  degree  our  ideas  as  to  the 
relationships  of  plants  must  be  influenced  by 
the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  fossil  plants.  We 
may  expect  that  the  clues  originally  furnished 
by  Hotmeister  from  the  comparative  study  of 
■development  in  Cryptogams  will  be  largely  in- 
■creased  in  niimber  by  the  investigatious  of  Wil- 
liamson, Scott,  and  others  in  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy of  fossil  plants.  For  tliis  reason  we  are  glad 
to  find  in  the  present  volume  details  as  to  the  struc- 
ture of  certain  families  of  plants  now  extinct,  such 
as  the  Cordaites  and  the  Bennettiteae,  groups  allied 
*o  the  Cycads.  These  details  are  comparatively 
inaccessible  to  the  student  of  recent  systematic 


botany,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  from 
a  systematic  point  of  view. 

Whether  the  details  relating  to  pollination, 
such  as  dichogamy  and  various  other  methods 
of  fertilisation  to  which  Dr.  Eendle  devotes 
some  pages,  have  any  but  subordinate  value, 
so  far  as  classification  is  concerned,  may  well  be 
doubted.  Their  imi»rtance  seems  to  be  rather 
physiological  and  adaptive  rather  than  genea- 
logical, and  if  this  be  so,  whilst  they  would  fitly 
find  a  place  in  a  treatise  on  physiology,  they  are 
not  looked  for  in  a  treatise  on  classification. 

Dr.  Eendle  follows  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Engler,  which  is  probably  the  one  most  in 
harmony  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge ; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  principal  section  he  gives 
a  list  of  the  more  important  books  and  memoirs 
cited,  a  list  which,  had  space  permitted,  might 
usefully  have  been  extended. 

-In  treating  of  the  Orchidaceae,  Dr.  Eendle 
follow^  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Pfitzer, 
dividing  the  Order  first  of  all  into  Diandrse  with 
two  stamens  (including  AspostasinesB  and  Cypri- 
pedineae)vand  Monandrae  with  one  stamen  only 
as  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Order.  This 
large  division  is  then  subdivided  into  two, 
Basitonae'  and  Acrotonae.  The  Basitona;  have  the 
pollen  masses  (pollinia)  stalked,  the  stalks  or 
caudicles  are  at  the  base  of  the  pollinia,  and  the 
anther  is  persistent.  This  group  includes  the 
Ophrydineae.  The  Acrotonese  have  the  pollen- 
masses  either  without  stalks  or  caudicles,  or,  if 
there  is  such  an  appendage,  it  is  at  the  apex  of 
the  pollinium,  and  the  anther  is  deciduoixs.  This 
subdivision  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  Order, 
and  is  further  subdivided  into  some  twenty-eight 
tribes  and  a  large  number  of  genera,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  being  such  as  are 
most  readily  appreciable  by  the  Orchid-grower 
such  as  the  terminal  or  lateral  character  of  the 
inflorescence,  the  "vernation,"  or  way  in  which 
the  leaf  is  rolled  up  in  the  bud,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stem,  and  the  form  and  relative  size 
of  the  lip. 

In  a  final  chapter  Dr.  Eendle  gives  a  "  general 
review,"  in  which  the  kinship  of  the  several  orders 
and  their  derivation  from  one  another  or  from 
a  few  primitive  types  is  discussed.  This,  though 
highly  speculative,  is  very  interesting,  and  so 
long  as  its  suggestive  natui'e  is  recognised,  and 
it  is  not  looked  on  as  dogmatic,  it  will  prove 
valuable  by  stimulating  furtlier  research,  and 
thus  increasing  our  knowledge.  Numerous  illus- 
trations and  an  excellent  index  add  to  the  value 
of  the  work.  We  heartily  congratulate  the 
author  on  the  partial  accomplishment  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  task.  The  part  before  us  does 
but  whet  our  appetite  for  what  is  to  follow. 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By   H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,   Barnet. 

Raspherry-canes. — As  soon  as  these  have  finished 
fruiting,  the  nets  which  have  been  employed  for 
protecting  the  berries  from  birds  should  bo 
removed,  and,  when  dry,  neatly  folded  up,  labelled 
as  to  size,  itc,  and,  if  not  required  for  use  again 
this  season,  put  away  in  a  dry,  airy  shed,  where 
they  will  not  get  damaged.  I  usually  hang 
them  from  the  roof  in  a  lofty  shed  near  the 
stoke-hole,  where  they  are  nicely  out  of  the  way, 
and  kept  dry  throughout  the  winter  months. 
After  removing  tlie  nets,  go  over  the  beds  and 
cut  out  the  canes  which  liave  borne  fruit,  taking 
care  to  draw  them  out  without  damaging  the  leaves 
of  the  remaining  canes  more  than  can  be  helped. 
The  prompt  removal  of  the  old  canes  gives  the 
younger  ones  a  better  chance  to  developmore  fully, 
and  the  additional  sun  and  air  admitted  will 
assist  the  ripening  of  the  canes,  and  greatly 
increase  their  productiveness.  After  removing 
the  worn-out  canes  and  any  of  the  young  gi'owths 
not  required  for  stock,  &c.,  clean  the  land  of 
weeds  and  rubbish  ;  and  if  the  weather  continues 


dry  and  warm,  apply  a  fresh  mulch  of  manure. 
One  or  two  good  soakings  of  water  will  also  be 
very  helpful.  Autumn-fruiting  kinds,  such  as 
Belle  de  Fontenay,  &o.,  sometimes  produce  a 
nice  crop  of  large  fruit  late  in  the  season,  which, 
if  not  of  very  high  flavour,  is  useful  as  a  change. 
These  latter  kinds  should  be  kept  moderately 
thinned,  and  mulched  if  the  soil  is  shallow  and 
dry  about  the  roots.  Net  them  over  early,  and 
when  the  fruits  are  ripe  gather  them  daily.  In 
damp  weather  the  berries  quickly  decay. 

Cherries. — May  Duke,  Governor  Wood,  Kent 
Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  and  Early  Elvers 
have  been  oiu-  heaviest  croppers  this  season,  the 
trees  all  bearing  well.  All  the  fruits,  with 
the  exception  of  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  have  been 
gathered,  so  that  the  trees  may  now  be  gone  over 
after  removing  the  nets.  All  foreright  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  four  buds  of  the 
base,  and  those  leaders,  which  have  almost 
completed  their  growth,  should  be  made  secure 
to  the  walls  or  trellises.  As  soon  as  tying,  &c.,  is 
finished,  use  the  garden-engine  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  foliage  and  the  trees  generally. 

Toung  Orchard-trees. — It  will  be  advisable  to  go 
over  all  the  newly-planted  trees  and  examine  the 
ties.  Any  that  are  too  tight  must  be  loosened 
and  retied,  otherwise  harm  may  be  done  to  the 
trees.  Water  the  roots  of  any  trees  that  are 
suffering  from  drought. 

Nuts. — Bushes,  especially  young  ones,  should 
be  duly  thinned  in  the  centre,  and  any  soft, 
spongy  growth  or  suckers  removed.  In  Kent, 
where  many  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  Nut 
culture,  the  bushes  are  kept  well  open  in  the 
centre,  and  are  trained  vase-shape  to  about  7  feet 
in  height.  The  branches  are  kept  furnished  with 
small  shoots,  which  in  good  seasons  bear  enormous 
crops  of  large  Nuts. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tbbvor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cwlogyne  cnstata — Among  late  winter  and  early 
spring-flowering  Orchids,  Ccelogyne  cristata  and 
its  varieties  maxima,  "  Chatsworth,"  Lemoniana, 
and  the  pure  white  hololeuca,  are  all  useful  plants 
for  cutting  and  decorative  purposes  generally. 
As  these  plants  are  now  piishing  both  root-  and 
leaf -growths  freely,  they  will  require  a  gradually 
increasing  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  until  t)ie 
new  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed.  Although 
these  plants  require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  still  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in 
watering  at  this  period  is  necessary,  as  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  turn  black,  and  many  young 
growths  decay  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  saturated 
condition.  C.  cristata  and  its  varieties  require 
more  water  when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  commence 
to  form  than  at  any  other  time.  The  coolest  end  of 
the  Cattleya-house,  or  a  light  jiositiou  in  the  inter- 
mediate-house, is  the  best  position  for  them.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  Cojlogyne  that  should 
now  be  repotted  if  they  require  it,  the  more  im- 
portant being  C.  asperata  (Lowii),  C.  Massangeana, 
C.  Sanderiana,  C.  corrugata,  C.  Cumingii,  C.  Day- 
ana,  C.  flaecida,  C.  graminifolia,  C.  pandurata,  C. 
speciosa,  C.  tomentosa,  C.  Schilleriana,  C.  barbata, 
C.  elata,  C.  ocoUata,  &c.  A  compost  of  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts  will  suit 
the  majority  of  these  varieties,  but  for  the 
stronger-growing  varieties  a  little  fibrous  loam 
and  coarse  silver-sand  added  to  the  peat  and  moss 
is  beneficial. 

In  the  Cool-honse  such  Oneidiums  as  O.  spilop- 
terum,  O.  phalfenopsis,  O.  cucuUatum,  O.  nubi- 
genuin,  O.  dasytyle,  O.  cristatum,  0.  virgulatum, 
O.  olivaceum,  O.  Lawrenceanum,  O.  Mantinii,  O. 
unicorne,  O.  coneolor,  O.  varicosum,  O.  Wheatley- 
anum,  and  others  that  are  starting  to  grow  v/iU 
now  require  fresh  material  to  root  in.  All  of 
these  grow  best  in  ordinary  flower-pots  with  wire 
handles  attached.  They  can  then  be  suspended 
close  to  the  glass  in  the  roof  of  the  house. 
One-half  of  the  compost  should  consist  of  leaf- 
soil,  the  other  half  of  peat  and  moss  in  equal 
parts,  adding  a  little  coarse  sand.  Pot  them  as 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  and  cover  the  surface 
of  the  compost  with  about  J  inch  of  living  sphag- 
num moss.  All  the  Oneidiums  mentioned  should 
be  kept  just  moist  at  the  roots  during  their  season 
of  growth.     The  distinct  CochHoda  NoetzUana,  C. 
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Tulcanica  and  C.  sangiiinea  should  also  be  repotted 
now  that  they  are  starting  to  grow.  Treat  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  advised  for  the  Oncidixims. 
Boilers,  ^c. — While  this  summer  weather  lasts 
a  good  opportunity  is  aft'orded  to  liave  the  heating 
apparatvis  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in 
working  order  for  the  winter  season.  The  boilers 
and  pipes  should  be  emptied  and  cleared  of  all 
sediment ;  they  should  not  be  left  empty,  but  re- 
filled at  once.  Cracked  sockets  and  loose  joints  in 
the  liot-water  pipes  should  be  made  good,  all 
valves  and  air-tajis  should  be  oiled,  and  the  over- 
flow and  feed-pipes  put  in  order.  The  flues  round 
the  boilers,  fire-bars,  and  ash-pit  doors  should  also 
receive  attention.  Where  it  is  found  necessary 
to  put  in  additional  jjipes,  valves,  Sc,  the  present 
time  is  best  for  such  work  to  be  done.  AVhile 
operations  are  in  ju-ogress  the  plants  in  the 
hottest  houses  should  be  kejjt  on  tlie  dry  side,  and 
less  atmospheric  moisture  is  needed  than  when 
everything  is  in  full  working  order. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenliam. 

French  Beans.  —  In  some  of  the  Southern 
Counties  a  few  of  these  may  now  be  sown  on  a 
well-sheltered  border  with  a  south  aspect,  ar- 
ranging the  lines  so  that  frames  can  be  placed 
over  them  when  there  is  any  danger  from  frost. 
In  places  where  the  supply  has  to  bo  kept  up 
without  a  break  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a 
sowing  in  pots  out-of-doors.  These  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  forcing-i>its  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature becomes  imsuitable.  Keep  plants  in 
bearing  well  picked,  for  if  some  of  the  pods  are 
allowed  to  grow  and  become  stringy,  the  plants 
soon  get  exhausted.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Scarlet-Eunners,  wliich  should  be  kept  close 
picked  to  insure  a  supply  for  a  long  period.  See 
that  the  plants  are  well  mulched,  and  kept  moist 
at  their  roots. 

Cabbage  Sprouts. — In  a  previous  Calendar  we 
advised  keeping  some  of  the  old  Cabbage  stumps 
for  sprouting  in  places  where  they  were  likely  to 
be  required.  In  some  gardens  where  space  is 
limited  these  are  often  depended  upon  for  a 
supply.  Cabbage  being  a  gross  feeder,  soon  im- 
poverishes the  soil,  and  unless  it  is  replenished 
the  returns  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Now  the 
soil  is  moist  after  the  recent  rains,  apply  a 
thorough  mulching  of  rich  manure,  covering 
the  ground  between  and  round  the  stems  with 
manure  at  least  4  inches  deep.  This  will  con- 
serve the  moisture,  and  if  water  is  given  when 
the  mulching  is  completed  it  will  wash  in  the 
manure  and  benefit  the  roots. 

Carrots. — In  gardens  where  a  continuous  supply 
is  required,  make  a  sowing  of  Early  Horn  on  a 
border  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Arrange  this 
sowing  so  that  frames  can  be  placed  over  them 
for  protection  in  the  autumn. 

Asparagus-heds. — At  this  season  the  beds  are 
too  often  neglected.  Those  situated  in  a  moist 
place  that  were  well  mulched,  as  previously 
advised,  will  not  have  taken  much  harm,  but 
during  dry  weather  the  birds  often  by  scratching 
expose  the  roots.  Where  such  is  the  case,  put  on 
fresh  mulching,  working  it  well  between  the 
stems,  taking  care  not  to  injure  them.  If  at 
times  liquid-manure,  guano-water,  guano  dusted 
between  the  growths  over  the  bed,  or  a  dressing 
of  salt  be  given,  they  wiU  stimulate  the  roots. 
Care  should  be  taken  when  using  them  to 
remember  that  a  little  at  a  time  and  often  is  the 
proper  manner  to  apply  all  artificial  manures. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mr.s.  Burns,  North 

Mymras  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 
Gesncra  exoniensis. — The  flowering  season  of 
this  showy  winter-blooming  plant  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  early  spring  by  starting  the  tubers 
in  successional  batches.  It  is,  however,  useless 
to  attempt  to  start  them  into  growth  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  rested  ;  the  tubers,  though 
potted-up  and  placed  in  the  stove,  cannot  be 
induced  to  start  much  before  their  proper  season. 
It  is  by  retarding  the  tubers  that  the  flowering 
season  may  be  most  easily  prolonged,  the  latest 


batch  being  kept  back  until  the  plants  exhibit 
signs  of  starting  into  growth.  Tubers  which  have 
been  rested  since  tlie  spring  may  be  started  now. 
Let  them  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  keeping 
the  top  of  the  tuber  about  J  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  A  suitable  compost  may 
consist  of  sand,  loam,  and  leaf  -  soil  in 
equal  parts.  Place  the  pots  in  the 
stove,  and  aft'ord  water  sparingly  until 
growth  commences.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage,  the  syringe  should  not  be 
used  overhead.  When  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  subsequently  some  of  the  strongest  may 
be  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger. 

Begonia  socotrana. — Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  newer  varieties  of  winter-floworing  Begonias, 
one  was  always  endeavouring  to  induce  this 
species  to  flower  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
but  the  necessity  for  this  no  longer  exists,  and  it 
is  now  most  useful  when  in  bloom  at  its  proper 
season,  which  is  from  about  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  winter.  A  portion  of  the  stock  may  be 
started  now,  and  tlie  remainder  in  a  month's  time. 
Let  the  clusters  of  bulbils  be  divided  into  smaller 
clusters  of  about  six  or  eight,  and  pot  these  in 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  using  small  well-drained 
pots.  This  Begonia  enjoys  a  high  temperature 
and  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  should  be  grown 
near  to  the  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flower- 
stems  from  becoming  drawn.  When  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  they  should  be  afforded  a  shift 
into  5-inch  pots,  which  wiU  be  sufliciently  large 
enough  for  all  but  very  strong  plants  to  flower  in. 

Heliotrope. — Bushy  plants  growing  in  small 
pots  may  be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots,  and  stood  on 
ashes  in  the  open  air,  or  plunged  outside  in  the 
same  material  until  September.  These,  if  placed 
in  a  light,  warm  structure  during  the  autumn, 
will  be  most  welcome  for  house  decoration  at 
that  period. 

Alocasias. — These  and  the  ornamental-foliaged 
Anthuriums  should  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  tor  red-spider  or  the  "  Begonia-mite."  If 
either  of  these  pests  be  allowed  to  establish  itself 
on  the  foliage,  much  disfigurement  will  result. 
If  a  rusty  appearance  shows  itself  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  or  along  the  mid  and  lateral 
ribs,  the  foliage  shoidd  be  well  sponged  with  an 
insecticide.  Only  the  injury  caused  by  the  mite, 
and  not  the  insect  itself,  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  WANTAGE,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Pines — At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  often 
necessary  to  re-arrange  the  plants  and  separate 
the  fruiting  sets  from  the  non-fruiting  ones,  also 
to  give  the  plants  suitable  autumn  and  winter 
quarters  according  to  their  difi'erent  stages. 
Next  year's  fruiting  sets  should  now  be  supplied 
with  fresh  plunging  material,  such  as  spent  tan 
or  decayed  leaves  ;  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  strongest  of 
the  plants  will  now  be  fruiting.  Go  over  these  and 
carefully  remove  any  suckers  and  a  few  of  the 
bottom  leaves.  A  little  of  the  surface  soO  may 
at  the  same  time  be  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
rough  sandy  loam,  to  which  a  sprinkling  of  guano 
is  added.  This  top-dressing  should  be  made  firm. 
Suckers  from  the  summer-fruiting  plants  will 
soon  be  ready  for  repotting,  and  these  may  be 
divided  into  two  batches,  using  8  or  10-inch 
pots  respectively.  Later  suckers  may  be  wintered 
in  6-inch  pots.  Give  gradually  less  water  to 
"  Queens "  intended  for  starting  early  next 
season ;  at  the  same  time  admitting  a  good 
allowance  of  air,  and  keeping  the  plants  well  up 
to  the  glass.  Plants  swelling  off  their  fruit 
should  be  allowed  a  moderate  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, admitting  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  early 
each  morning  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  moisture 
before  the  sun  becomes  too  powerful.  Do  not 
let  those  j)lants  whose  fruit  is  now  ripening 
suffer  from  want  of  water  ;  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  keep  them  too  wet.  Allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  damp  the  paths  occasionally  when 
very  hot.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  retard  any 
of  the  fruit,  move  the  plants  to  a  cool,  shady 
house,  and  give  abundance  of  air. 


Figs. — Trees  that  have  supplied  a  second  crop 
of  fruit  should  finish  bearing  for  the  season,  and 
be  allowed  to  rest.  See  that  the  shoots  have  not 
become  overcrowded,  and  remove  all  weak  and 
imfruitful  wood.  Ventilate  to  the  full  extent 
day  and  night.  Trees  in  a  fruitful  condition  wUl 
show  a  third  crop ;  these  should  be  removed. 
Watering  must  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  foliage  becoming  limp ;  with  the  exception  of 
this,  much  further  attention  to  them  will  not  be 
required.  When  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  Figs- 
will  endure  a  fair  amount  of  dryness  at  their 
roots,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  fruits  are 
swelling.  The  wood  and  foliage  being  now  fairly 
well  ripened,  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  for 
clearing  the  trees  of  red-spider  and  scale.  Shovild 
these  pests  have  made  progress  while  the  fruit 
was  ripening,  syringe  the  trees  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days  with  one  of  the  many  advertised  insecti- 
cides. Afterwards,  by  a  free  use  of  the  syi'inge,. 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  wood  find  foliage.  Trees 
carrying  fruits  that  are  swelling  should  be  given 
manure-water  at  the  roots.  Syringe  the  trees 
daily,  and  give  air  early  in  the  morning.  Expose 
the  fruit  well  to  the  sun. 


THE  ELOWEjR   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to'feir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  "^ 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 
Propagating. — Ini^laces  where  a  change  of  plants 
is  required  for  the  flower-beds  every  season,  suffi- 
cient stock  shoiUd  have  been  planted  out  for  propa- 
gating purposes  in  a  spare  piece  of  ground.  Suchi 
plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Lantanas, 
and  Heliotropes  that  will  be  required  next  season 
should  have  their  cuttings  taken  now,  and  if  room 
was  left  between  the  rows  of  the  old  plants  they 
may  be  dibbled  in  close  to  the  stock  plants  to  keep 
them  in  their  varieties,  and  to  make  good  plants  by 
the  autumn.  Keep  all  blooms  pinched  off  the  stock 
l)lants,  and  apply  the  hoe  well  among  the  plants. 

Lavender. — The  flowers  may  now  be  gathered. 
When  cutting  leave  all  the  stem  to  the  flower- 
spikes  and  tie  them  up  in  bunches  to  hang  in  a 
cool  place.  Cuttings  of  this  plant  may  now  be 
taken ;  they  strike  readily  if  placed  in  a  cool 
frame  well  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Roses. — The  second  supply  of  flowers  are  fast 
coming  on,  and  waterings  of  liquid-manure  will 
be  beneficial  to  them.  Some  of  the  varieties 
such  as  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  Mrs.  Grant  will 
require  disbudding.  The  latter  variety  makes 
very  little  growth  here,  and  too  much  bloom. 
The  promise  of  a  good  autumn  display  is  very 
evident.  Secure  shoots  of  Crimson  Eambler 
for  protection  against  the  wind,  and  cut  the  old 
trusses  off  as  soon  as  they  have  faded.  Remove 
some  of  the  old  shoots,  taking  care  not  to  over- 
do it.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  off,  syringe 
well  with  some  insecticide. 

S^mfiowers. — Tall  varieties  planted  in  exposed 
positions  should  be  staked  ;  for  which  purpose 
small,  rough,  straight  Larch  poles  are  very 
suitable,  as  they  do  not  readily  blow  about 
with  the  wind.  These  plants  will  require  plenty 
of  water  and  mulchings. 

Violets. — Keep  the  ground  about  these  well 
hoed,  the  side  shoots  cut  off,  and  the  plants 
watered,  syringed,  and  mulched. 

Flower  Seeds. — The  gathering  of  these  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  they  become  ripe.  This 
especially  applies  to  Iceland  Poppies  and  other 
small-seeded  flowers.  Seed-gathering  should  be 
done  when  the  seed-vessels  are  dry. 

Montbretia  Potsii. — These  are  now  furnishing  a. 
good  supply  of  bloom,  and  will  require  plenty  of 
water,  especially  if  'the  weather  continues  hot 
and  dry. 

Bulbs. — When  time  permits  soil  should  be  got 
ready  for  the  planting  of  these.  Where  the  soil 
is  clayey  it  should  have  incorporated  with  it  any 
material  that  will  lighten  it,  such  as  old  soil  from 
the  potting-shed,  the  soil,  rotten  leaves  and 
manure  from  the  spent  hotbeds,  road  scrapings. 
or  anything  of  that  nature.  Mix  in  a  small 
quantity  of  bone-meal,  lime,  and  soot,  and  turn 
the  whole  over  a  few  times  in  order  to 
thoroughly  mix  it.  Look  over  any  bulbs  that  ar» 
stored  ;  any  showing  signs  of  gi'owing  out  should, 
be  at  once  planted. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
L.«tters   for   Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 

for    naming,    should    be    addressed    to    the    EDITOR. 

41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London, 

Communications  should  he  written  on  one  side  only  Of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  -writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations. —  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  fiowers,  trees,  dkc. ;  but  he 
cannot  he  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see, 

^OCal  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  he  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,     Aug. 
TUESDAY,        Aug. 


,  ( Sheffield     Horticultural      and 
^1     KoseShow. 

.  ( Exmoutli      Horticultural     So- 
\     ciety's  Slioiv  (2  days). 


WEDNESDAY,AUG.  1 


THURSDAY,    Aug. 

FRIDAY,  Aug. 

SATURDAY,     AUG. 


opsliire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Show  at  Shrewsbury 
"  days). 

Aberdeen     Horticultural     So- 
18<  „  ''.'.•I'y  ?  E.xliibitiou  (3  days). 


rSlnv 


Cottingliam  and  District  Flower 
and  Poultiy  Show. 

-q  (  Devon   and    Exeter    Horticul- 
■  ■)     tural  Society's  Show  at  Exeter. 

20— Gerinau  Gardeners'  Club  meet. 


SALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY,  AUGU,ST  1.=.— 

Great  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulb.s,  over  .5.000  lots,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  and  SS,  Cheapside,  at 
10  o'clock.— Consignment  of  L.  Harrisii.  Palm  Seeds, 
lie,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  2. 

THURSD.VY,  AUGUST  18— 

tireat  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  over  .'i.ofJO  lots,  at 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  10  o'clock. 
(Por  furtker  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Ateeage  Temperatube  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 62-1-. 
Actual  Tempeeatukes  :— 

London.— H'ediifsrfa;/,  August  lo  (6  p.m.):  Max.  7o°; 
Min.  .18°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Londou.—Tliursdni/,  Auci.  11 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  2VH  ;  Temp.,  61°.  Overcast. 
Pbovinces.— K'f rf«c.«(io ;/,  A  ugust  10  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  74°, 
S.E.  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  00°,  West  Coast 
of  Ireland. 


The  Revival 

of  the 

Verbena. 


The  Verbenas  which  occa- 
sionally come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  awards,  take  some  of  us 
back  fifty  years  or  more,  the  quality  of  bloom 
of  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Scarlet,  Princess 
of  Wales,  &c.,  reminding  us  of  the  leading 
-varieties  in  cultivation  at  that  time,  such  as 
Mrs.  Woodroffe,  Boule  de  Feu,  Brilliant  de 
Vaise,  Eobinson's  Defiance,  King  of  Scarlets, 
Pyrple  King, and  others.  Edmond.s,  of  Great 
'Ormesby ;  Geo.  Smith,  of  Islington ;  Ken- 
dall, of  Stoke  Xewington;  CiiAuviiiEE,  of 
Paris,  and  others  were  then  the  leading 
raisers.  There  was  at  that  time  a  large 
■demand  for  Verbenas  for  bedding  purposes 
and,  to  some  extent,  for  exhibition,  the 
plants  being  shown  in  pots  rather  than 
as  cut  blooms.  What  might  then  have 
43een  truthfully  termed  a  startling  advance 
was  made  when,  in  1855,  Mr.  C.  Tukneu 
eent  out  from  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 
«three     varieties    raised    by    Mr.    Edmonds 


who  was  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Lacon,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  viz.,  Blue- 
beard, Lady  Lacon,  and  Wonderful.  These 
three  were  figured  by  Andrews  in  the  Florist 
for  April,  185"),  and  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  proneness  of  the  artist  to  pour- 
tray  ideal  rather  than  actual  flowers,  yet  our 
recollection  of  the  varieties  showing  such  a 
distinct  advance  in  form  and  colour  were  of 
a  character  to  impart  an  enormous  impetus 
to  the  interest  then  being  taken  in  the  Ver- 
bena. Mr.  Edmonds  preferred  the  white  eye 
in  his  productions,  so  they  became  known 
as  Auricula-flowered  Verbenas. 

If  the  Verbena  is  again  becoming  popular, 
and  the  work  of  improving  it  is  to  be 
seriously  prosecuted,  then  it  would  be  well 
if  raisers  could  obtain  possession  of  Ed- 
monds' three  varieties  of  1855  for  employ- 
ment as  seed-parents. 

It  was  the  sight  of  these  varieties  which 
fired  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Pekhy,  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  a  desire  to  try  his  hand  at 
improving  the  Verbena  to  a  yet  greater 
degree  of  excellence  than  had  hitherto  been 
attained— a  work  in  which  he  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation.  He  produced  large 
and  finely-rounded  "  pips,"  borne  on  bold, 
symmetrical  trusses  ;  and  he  set  the  fashion 
of  exhibiting  cut  Verbenas  in  bold  and  strik- 
ing bunches  —  a  practice  which  was  soon 
generally  followed.  But  as  he  grew  all  his 
Verbenas  under  glass,  this  method  of  culture 
somewhat  injuriously  affected  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  plants.  Many  of  his  best  varie- 
ties were  found  to  be  practically  useless  for 
bedding  out,  though  Mr.  Perry  always 
contended  that  lie  raised  solely  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  and  simply  as  cut  flowers. 
There  must  be  some  living  who  can  re- 
member the  stands  of  twenty-four  bunches 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  staging  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  shows  at  South  Ken- 
sington, at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
exhibitions,  and  at  those  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

When  illness  compelled  Mr.  Perry  to  give 
up  raising  Verbenas,  the  work  was  continued 
liy  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  then  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill,  Berks.  For 
years  previously  Eckford  had  been  at  work 
raising  Dahlias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
other  florists'  flowers,  as  well  as  selecting 
and  raising  fine  strains  of  vegetables — 
pioneer  work  of  a  valuable  character- 
before  he  began  his  successful  labours  with 
the  Sweet  Pea.  He  raised  many  seedling  Ver- 
benas; but,  recognising  that  its  greatest  value 
consisted  in  its  adaptability  for  bedding 
purposes,  he  grew  all  his  seedlings  in  the 
open-air,  and  Ijrought  back  to  the  Verbena 
rare  constitutional  vigour.  Many  varieties 
of  his  raising  were  named  and  distributed, 
until  the  time  came  when,  through  leaving 
Coleshill,  the  culture  of  the  Verbena  had 
to  be  abandoned  by  him.  His  collection 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Keyne.s  & 
Co.,  of  Salisbury,  who  at  one  time  grew 
named  Verbenas  largely  for  the  trade.  If 
they  have  still  in  their  possession  a  brilliant 
scarlet-crimson  variety  bearing  the  name  of 
Lustrous,  it  would  be  found  invaluable  as  a 
seed-parent  at  the  present  time. 

Those  who  may  undertake  the  work  of 
improving  the  Verbena  should  seek  to  pro- 
duce rounded,  flat  "pips,"  well  displayed  on 
bold  trusses.  I'rofusion  of  bloom  is  a 
natural  characteristic  of  the  Verbena,  but  a 
compact  habit  can  be  secured  only  by  care- 


ful selection.     Some  improvement   in  the 
form  of  the  pip  is  highly  necessary. 

The  late  John  Wills  also  inter^^sted  him- 
self largely  in  the  improvement  of  the  Ver- 
bena, and  even  introduced  double  varieties, 
which  we  have  never  seen  since.  Probably 
they  fell  victims  to  a  mysterious  disease 
which  discouraged  growers,  and  led  them  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  Verbena  for 
a  period. 

Trochetia  Blackburniana  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bedford,  of  Straffan  House  Gardens,  Kildare, 
for  the  specimen  from  which  our  illustration  was 
taken.  It  is  a  Sterculiad,  native  of  Mauritius, 
an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  another  occurring, 
according  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  in  St. 
Helena,  in  the  Atlantic,  with  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa,  on  which  no  species  of  the  genus  has 
yet  been  found,  in  between  the  two  islands.  It 
may  be  easily  judged  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  speculation  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  distribution.  In  cultivation  it  is  a  stove 
shrub,  with  the  leaves  more  or  less  covered  with 
soft,  brown,  stellate  hairs.  The  flowers  are  on  long 
stalks,  with  oblique  petals,  with  a  wliite  ground, 
bright  red  along  the  veins,  and  with  revolute 
margins  also  red.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's 
drawing  shows  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  their 
natural  size,  a  section  through  the  flower  exhibit- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  the  ovoid, 
muricate  pollen-grains,  the  latter  seen  as  magni- 
fied 200  diameters.  A  coloured  figure  was  given 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7209. 

Nature-study  Course.— In  an  address  to 
the  students  attending  the  Nature-study  course 
at  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Medd  referred  to  the  scheme  put  forward  by 
the  League  of  the  Empire  for  affiliating  schools 
in  Great  Britain  to  those  of  the  same  grade  in 
the  Colonies  with  a  view  to  the  pupils  of  the 
affiliating  schools  corresponding  with  one  another 
on  matters  affecting  their  school  life  and  sur- 
roundings. The  proposal  has  met  with  the 
most  cordial  support  from  the  Ministers  of 
Education  in  the  different  Colonies,  and  already 
several  schools  have  become  thus  linked  together. 
He  could  conceive  of  nothing  better  calculated 
to  interest  children  in  their  work,  widen  their 
outlook,  break  down  the  parochialism  that  had 
been  so  harmful  in  the  past,  and  to  inspire  those 
with  whom  the  future  of  the  Empire  would  rest 
with  a  sense  of  its  solidarity  and  grandeur.  Mr. 
Medd  also  spoke  of  the  openings  for  remunerative 
employment  which  women  thoroughly  qualified 
in  Nature-study  subjects  might  probably  find. 
The  desire  to  make  the  instruction  in  rural,  day, 
and  continuation  schools  more  appropriate  for 
rural  children  was  universal,  but  competent 
teachers  were  scarce.  The  difficidty  could  be 
most  easily  solved  by  grouping  schools  and 
engaging  peripatetic  teachers  for  special  classes  ; 
and  he  strongly  urged  the  students  present  to 
have  the  matter  brought  to  the  notice  of  their 
resi^ective  local  authorities. 

Our  Wild  Plants.— The  Kev.  G.  Adrian 
Woodcock  has  published  the  substance  of  a 
lecture  he  gave  on  "  How  to  make  Notes  for  a 
Eock-soil  Flora "  (Louth :  J.  W.  Gouldinq  & 
Son;  price 'Is.).  This  is  a  very  valuable  and 
suggestive  pamphlet,  giving  indications  as  to  the 
relationships  between  particular  plants,  the 
soils  they  grow  on,  and  the  conditions  to  which 
they  ada2)t  themselves.  Those  who  imagine  that 
botany  consists  merely  in  finding  out  the  names 
of  plants  will  have  their  mental  horizon  con- 
siderably extended  by  the  perusal  of  this  lecture. 
It  is  so  full  of  details  and  of  rational  inferences 
from  them  that  it  should  be  perused  not  only  by 
field  botanists,  but  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  tillage  or  management  of  land. 
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Sex-variations   of  Aucuba    oaponica. — 

Since  the  introcUiction  of  the  male  phints  of 
-Aucuba  japonica  to  Europe  in  18G3,  many  curious 
seK-variations  have  been  noticed.  M.  Lombard- 
DcMAS  has  been  observing  some  of  these,  and  has 
obtained  some  interesting  results,  which  are 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  Botanique  de  France.  M.  Dumas  found 
that  certain  of  his  old  male  plants  were  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  young  female  plants,  but 
remained  sterile  in  spite  of  his  attempts  at 
artificial  fecundation.  Of  two  cuttings  taken 
from  the  same  male  shrub,  one  produced  small 
■corymbs  of  female  flowers,  though  preserring 
their  male  appearance;  the  other  formed  fine 
trusses  of  male  flowers.  Male  trusses  of  this 
latter  plant  varied  the  following  year,  and  yielded 
numerous  hermaphrodite  flowers,  a  few  more  or 
less  normal  male  blooms,  and  rarely  female 
flowers  with  no  ovary,  although  provided  with  a 
stigma  sometimes  normal,  sometimes  bifid  or 
even  trifid,  and  in  the  form  of  a  recurved  horn. 

Reading  Flower  Show.— The  Secretary 
informs  us  that  this  event  will  take  place  on  the 
24th  inst.,  and  not  on  the  30th,  as  recorded  in 
our  list  of  appointments  for  August. 

Carnations. — Mr.    Martin     Smith     writes 

: that  his  new  seedlings  show  a  great  advance  in 

yellow  -  ground     Picotees,     fancies,    flakes,    and 

bizarres.     He  expects  to  astonish  the  "  fancy " 

next  year. 

"  Diffusion  and  Osmotic  Pressure."— 
The  circulation,  so-called,  of  the  sap  depends  upon 

■  certain  physical  and  chemical  factors,  which  are 

■  considered  in  a  work  bearing  the  above  title. 
The  author  is  Dr.  Burton  Edward  Livingston, 

•  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.     In  his  thesis  he  gives  a  general  view 

■  of  the  whole  subject,  which  will  be  of  value  to 
the  student.  The  following  citation  will  show 
that  the  problems  connected  with  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  are  not  yet  solved: — "  Just  how  the  sap 
is  raised  in  trees  is  not  surely  known.  There  are 
at  present  two  main  theories  to  account  for  it : 
(1)  it  is  supposed  to  be  raised  by  periodic  pump- 
ing action  of  living  cells  in  the  trunk  ;  (2)  it  is 
supposed  that  evaporation  and  the  resulting 
osmotic  concentration  in  the  leaves  will  draw  it 
up  from  the  roots,  the  cohesion  of  the  minute 
water-columns  being  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
strain."  The  volume  in  question  is  issued  from 
the  University  Press  of  Chicago. 

How  TO  Get  Rid  of  Plantains  on  Lawns. 

— A  coiTespondent  of  American  Gardening  makes 
use  of  kerosene  for  tliis  purpose.  With  a  small 
squirt  oil-can  he  deposits  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
oil  on  each  Dandelion  or  Plantain,  with  the  result 
that  the  intruders  disappear. 

Flora  of  the  Pamir, — A  few  years  ago  we 
used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  "  Pamir,"  a 
desolate  mountain  region  between  41°  and  4G°  E. 
longitude  and  37°  to  40°  N.  lat.,  concerning  the 
exact  limitations  of  which  there  was  some  diii'er- 
ence  of  opinion  between  ourselves  and  the  Rus- 
sians. One  consequence  of  this  dispute  was  the 
acquisition  of  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
territory  and  its  products.  Now  we  have 
before  us  a  Flora  of  the  Pamir  by  Madame 
Olga  Fedtschenko.  Fortunately  the  names  of 
the  plants  are  given  in  Latin,  so  that  we  have  a 
complete  list  of  the  plants  in  that  tongue, 
together  with  bibliographical  references,  while 
the  extended  comments  are  in  Russian.  Four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  species,  including  one 
Fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis),  are  enumerated.  The 
plants  are  mostly  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbous 
plants,  including  several  species  of  Allium,  with 
very  few  trees  (species  of  Salix  and  Betula). 
Statistical  tables  and  a  map  of  the  country 
((unfortunately  in  Russian)   are  included.     The 


illustrations  show  a  dreary  waste  of  rock  with 
snow-mountains  in  the  distance ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  cattle  is  a  proof  that  herbage  is  not 
altogether  wanting. 

Clover-sickness. —  It  is  well  known  that 
Red  Clover  grown  for  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  land  is  very  apt  to  fail.  Various  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this  failure.  Mr.  Hans 
Gi'ssow,  m  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  discusses  these  alleged  causes 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  disease  is  the  fungus  known  as  Sclerotinia 
ciborioides,  the  black  seed-like  "  sclerotia  "  of  which 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  stems  of  the  Clover,  and 
may  also  be  found  in  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  No  satisfactory  remedy  has  yet  been 
devised.  The  burning  of  the  plants  and  of  the 
top  layer  of  soil  is  a  "  counsel  of  perfection." 

The  British  Science  Guild.— It  has  been 
a  frequent  subject  of  comment  that,  although  the 
contribution  of  this  country  to  the  progress  of 
science  has  been  second  to  that  of  no  other  nation, 
the  English  people  do  not  manifest  that  interest 
in  and  belief  in  the  powers  of  science  which  are 
noticeable  among  the  peoples  of  the  Continent  or 
of  America.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many 
years  the  scientific  spirit,  essential  to  all  true 
progress,  is  still  too  rare,  and,  indeed,  is  often 
sadly  lacking  in  some  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  many  of  the  nation's 
activities.  It  is  with  the  view  of  attempting 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  bring  home  to  all 
classes  the  necessity  of  applying  scientific  treat- 
ment to  affairs  of  all  kinds,  that  the  proposal  is 
made  to  bring  together  those  convinced  of  this 
necessity  by  foimding  "  The  British  Science 
Guild."  The  objects  a,nd  organisation  of  the 
Guild,  as  we  learn  from  a  circular  before  us,  will 
be  entirely  disconnected  from  party  politics,  and 

are  as  follows  : — 

OBJECTS. 

(1)  To  bring  together  as  members  of  the  Guild  all 
those  throughout  tlie  Empire  interested  in  science  ami 
scientific  method,  in  order,  by  joint  action,  to  convince 
the  jjcople,  by  means  of  publications  and  meetings,  of 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  methods  of  science  to  all 
brandies  of  human  endeavom',  and  thus  to  further  the 
progress  and  increase  the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  To  bring  before  the  Government  the  scientific 
aspects  of  all  matters  affecting  the  national  welfare. 

(3)  To  promote  and  extend  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  industrial  and  general  purposes. 

(4)  To  ])romote  scientific  education  by  encouraging 
the  support  of  universities  and  other  institutions 
where  the  bounds  of  science  are  extended,  or  where 
new  applications  of  science  are  devised. 

Methods  of  Attaining  these  Objects. 
(ft)  By  I'ublications     (c)  By  Conferences  and  Lectures. 
(4)  By  Meetings.  (d)  By  Deputations. 

The  Organizing  Committee  has  elected  Sir  Norman 
Lock yer.  President ;  Lord  Avebury,  Honorary  Treasurer ; 
Lady  Lockyer,  Honorary  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
C.  Cuthbertson,  Honorary  Secretary. 

It  was  resolved  that  Life  Members  of  the  Giiild  shall 
pay,  on  admission,  2  guineas,  which  includes  a  re- 
gistration fee  of  2,1.  (irf.,  and  that  Annual  Subscribers 
shall  pay,  on  admission,  os.,  and  in  each  subsequent 
year  2s.  (k/.  It  was  also  resolved  that  donations  may 
be  accepted. 

The  Uses  and  Wonders  of  Plant-Hairs, 

by  Kate  E.  Sttan.  (London:  Bemrose  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  4,  Snow  Hill)— Miss  Sttan  does  not  pretend 
to  offer  the  results  of  her  own  investigations,  but 
makes  use  of  those  of  various  authorities, 
arranging  them  tor  the  understanding  of  even  the 
imlearned.  In  the  subject  of  plant-hairs  she 
treats  of  an  impoi-tant  department  of  vegetable 
physiology,  and  readers  may  be  grateful  to  her 
for  interesting  and  enlightening  them  unex- 
pectedly. The  authoress  divides  plant-hairs  into 
those  that  are  (1)  Protective,  (2)  Defensive,  and 
(3)  Assistive.    "  Hair  "  is  of  course  a  vague  term. 


and  comprehends  the  finest  down  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  and  thorns  and  spines  at  the  other. 
The  little  book  is  appreciatively  written,  and 
made  extra  clear  by  illustrations  showing  magni- 
fied hairs  and  their  structure.  We  recommend 
the  publication  to  young  naturalists  who  have  not 
yet  grappled  with  more  important  text-books. 

Sanseviera  LaurentiI.  —  A  species  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Prof.  Laurent  at  Stanley- 
ville, Congo,  and  introduced  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Brussels.  The  tufted  leaves  are  oblong 
lanceolate,  green  with  broad  marginal  greenish- 
yellow  bands,  and  narrower  stripes  of  the  same 
colour  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf.  It  is  described 
and  figured  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige. 

Trials  at  WiSLEY. — We  have  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  list  of  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  of 
which  trials  are  suggested  during  1904 — 5  in  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley : — 

Floral. — Violas :  six  plants  of  each  variety  to 
be  sent  in  February,  1905.  Carnations:  three 
plants  of  each  variety,  to  be  sent  in  February, 
1905.  Cactus  Dahlias  :  two  plants  of  each  variety 
to  be  sent  in  May,  1905. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.  —  Plums  and  Apples 
bush  trees  to  be  sent  by  end  of  October,  1904. 
Peas:  half -pint  of  seed  of  each  variety  to  be 
sent  by  February,  1905.  Potatos :  twenty  tubers 
of  each  variety,  to  be  sent  by  February,  1905. 
Broccoli :  half -ounce  of  seed  of  each  variety, 
to  be  sent  by  February,  1905.  Tomato :  twenty 
seeds  of  each  variety  to  be  sent  by  August  30, 
1904,  for  winter  trial. 

All  the  above  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  If  by  raU,  per 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  to  Horsley 
Station. 

Eucalyptus.  —  The    fourth   part   of    Mr. 

Maiden's  critical  revision  of  the  genus  Euca- 
lyptus (Sydney:  W.  A.  Gullick)  contains 
numerous  illustrations  and  details  concerning 
E.  incrassata  and  E.  foecunda.  Numerous  varie- 
ties are  established,  some  of  which  have  been 
held  to  be  distinct  species. 

VlLMORIN  Memorial.— The  subscriptions  up 
to  the  present  time  amount  to  10,135  francs  (over 
je400).  This  amount  has  been  contributed  by 
872  subscribers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
contributed  small  sums  of  1  franc  and  several  of 
50  centimes,  a  gratifying  test  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  late  Henry  de  Vilmoein  was  held  by 
aU  chisses.  We  shall  be  happy  to  transmit  to  the 
Treasurer,  M.  Boubouionon,  any  sums  that  may 
be  entrusted  to  us  for  the  purpose. 

Visitors  to   the   Royal  Gardens,   Kew. 

The    number     of     visitors    from    July    31    to 

August  2  was  112,022. 

Publications    Received.  —  Biennial  Bulletin 

of  the  Wotiwns  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Inter- 
mitioiml  Union, '  No.  15,  July  15.  A  pamphlet 
containing  a  jiaper  on  Forestry  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Oweia, 
and  a  record  of  women's  work.— Coim^.v  of  Monmouth  .■ 
Rcmrt  of  the  Onianising  Secretartj  to  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  Agriculiure,  Horticulture,  and 
irlMricidturc.  "The  horticultural  instruction  given 
at  tlie  Farm  School,  Little  Mill,  is  being  continued,  and 
the  lectures  given  at  Usk  in  May  were  concluded,  and 
will  commence  again  in  Septemher."  —  Ai/ricultural 
Bulletin  of  the  .Straits  aiul  Federated  Malay  States, 
Mav.  Coiitents  :  Tapping  Scars  in  Old  Wood,  Rubber 
Planting  in  Southern  India,  Cotton  Notes,  Kamie, 
Parasitic  Fungi  on  Hevea  braziliensis,  kc— Report  on 
the  Botanical  and  Afforestation  De}xirtincnt,  Hong 
Komi  for  1903.  Records  progress  made  m  planting 
and  keeping  up  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  mcreasmg 
number  of  visitors  to  them.— TAf  Botanical  Mayazme, 
Tokyo  April  2U.  Includes  articles  in  German  and 
Japanese.— ./oiiriKi?  de  la  .Societe  d' Horticulture  du 
Jaimi  May  31.  This  includes  articles  m  Japanese, 
and  a  description,  in  French,  of  Cypripedium  macran- 
thoii    with    illustration.— From    the    Michigan  btate 
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Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station.  Dirision  of 
Horticulture  :  Bulletins  Nos.  213  and  214,  Siiwll  Fruitx 
for  1904  and  Tnmntos  and  Potatos,  by  L.  E.  Taft  and 
M.  L.  Dean.  — Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  :  Rice,  "W. 
C.  Stuhbs,  W.  Dodson,  and  C.  Brown. — From  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  :  Catalogue 
of  Exliihits  of  Insect  Enemies  of  Forests  and  Forest 
Products  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  1904. — Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  198  :  Straw- 
berries, hv  L.  Corbett. — Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Bulletin  No.  60:  A  Soft  Rot  of  the  Ca.Ua  Lilii[\),  C. 
Townsend ;  and  No.  0.5 :  Reelamation  of  Cape  Cod 
Sarul  Dunes,  by  J.  "Westgate. 


DENDEOBIUM    BELLATULUM. 

This  pretty  little  species  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Augustine  Henry  in  Yunnan, 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Later, 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  imported  a  small 
number  of  plants  of  it  through  their  collector, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Last  year  Mr.  W.Micholitz,  collecting 
for  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  found  it 
growing  on  Oak-trees  at  Lang  Bian,  in  Annam, 
at  a  high  elevation,  and  flowering  in  November 
and  December.  A  consignment  was  sent  to 
Messrs.  Sander,  who  recently  exhibited  plants  of 
it,  from  one  of  which  our  illusti-ation  (fig.  47) 
was  prepared.  It  is  a  cool-house  plant  of  the 
nigro-hirsute  section  of  Dendrobium,  its  ivory- 
white  flowers  with  orange-red  markings  on  the 
lip  being  nearest  to  D.  cruentum  in  general 
appearance. 


FRUIT    GEOWING. 

Me.  Ckump,  in  the  Madresjield  Agricultural 
Club's  Quarterly,  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  planting  and  care  of  fruit-trees,  remarks 
which,  however  discouraging,  deserve  attentive 
consideration ; — 

"We  have  the  important  fact  before  us  that 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  upwards  of  20,000 
of  the  very  best  fruit-trees  have  been  gratuit- 
otisly  distributed  amongst  the  tenantry  on  the 
Madresfield  Court  estate.  And,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  there  is  a  right  to  expect  some  kind 
of  show  for  such  a  heavy  item  and  so  great 
generosity,  or,  in  other  words,  some  sort  of 
profitable  results  to  the  tenants,  to  say  nothing 
whatever  of  what  we  should  also  now  be  able  to 
see,  viz.,  that  valuable  asset,  the  permanently 
increased  value  of  the  property,  it  one  could 
but  find  these  20,000  plantations  of  healthy, 
well-cared-for  trees.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  a 
census  were  taken  not  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
aforesaid  20,000  would  be  found  to  exist  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re- 
cipients will  be  able  to  contradict  me  and  prove 
to  the  contrary. 

"In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the 
Worcester  Summer  Assizes  four  years  ago,  a  well- 
known  valuer  of  fruit-trees,  in  his  evidence, 
assessed  the  value  of  some  fruit-trees  about  ten 
years  planted  at  an  average  of  £6  per  tree,  and 
some  trees  only  a  few  years  older  were  considered 
to  be  of  .£10  value  each.  If  we  accept  these  figures, 
or  even  take  an  average  of  .£5  per  tree  for  the 
trees  (say  10,000),  which  should  be  at  least  ten 
years  of  age,  we  have  a  total  value  of  ^650,000  to 
which  these  trees  might  fairly  be  expected  now 
to  have  attained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of 
those  more  recently  planted ;  but  if  we  compare 
these  figures  with  actual  facts  we  must  admit 
the  comparison  is  more  than  odious.  And  the 
only  legitimate  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that 
the  present  system  of  fruit  -  cultivation  is  a 
failure,  although  everything  has  hitherto  been 
done  with  the  very  best  of  intentions  by  those 
most  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average 
British  farmer  never  does  take  kindly  to  fruit- 
growing, and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  is  too  conserva- 
tive in  his  ideas  and  too  wedded  to  that  old 
doggerel  phrase,  '  It  was  my  father's  custom  and 
so  it  shall  be  mine,"  ever  to  learn  rightly  the  very 


important  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  school  of 
experience,  which,  coupied  with  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  application,  are  necessary  to  com- 
mercial fruit-growing.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
with  all  the  facilities  offered,  no  one  has  had  the 
enterprise  even  to  attempt  any  thorough  system 
of  fruit-tree  planting  on  the  same  lines  as  entered 
upon  for  any  other  farm  crop,  that  is,  by  giving 
up  a  certain  area  of  land  entirely  for  that 
purpose.  The  plan,  or  rather  want  of  a  plan, 
usually  adopted,  is  a  kind  of  compromise,  con- 
sisting of  the  filling  up  of  vacant  spaces  in  grass 
or  cornfields,  where  trees  of  a  similar  kind  have 
died  from  old  age,  having  naturally  exhausted 
the  soil  for  a  considerable  distance  round  about. 
The  planting  is  invariably  done  during  frosty  or 
very  wet  weather,  when  the  soil  is  waterlogged ;  a 
small,  deep  hole  is  made,  and  the  roots  are  thrust 
in  perpendicularly,  instead  of  being  carefully 
spread  out  horizontally  near  the  surface.  No 
stake,  fence,  or  mulch  is  given  for  weeks,  if  at 
all,  and  the  trees  are  left  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  rabbits,  stock,  &c.  No  pruning  or  other 
attention    is    given,    rank    weeds     and     coarse 


LOCKINCH   CASTLE,  WIGTOWN- 

SHIKE. 

A  VISIT  to  the  Wigtownshire  seat  of  the  Earl' 
of  Stair  is  of  much  interest.  The  extensive  and' 
well-kept  grounds  were  aglow  in  spring  with  the- 
flowers  of  Rhododendrons  and  decidnons  Azaleas, 
which  are  mostly  planted  on  slopes  and  banks.- 
With  the  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are  gi'ow- 
ing  Kalmia  latifolia  and  K.  angustifolia,  whilst 
quantities  of  large  bushes  of  Andromeda  axillaris 
with  tiny  white  fiowers  were  seen,  and  se  veralspeci- 
mens  of  Magnolia  eonspicua  in  flower  ;  Choisya 
ternata  was  represented  by  numerous  large 
bushes  covered  with  starry  white  flowers  ;  Piptan- 
thus  nepalensis  on  walls  and  in  the  open  was  also- 
in  flower.  Olearia  macrodonta,  which  flourishes 
here,  would  soon  be  in  flower.  There  are  many 
large  shrubs  of  15  or  more  feet  in  height  of 
Cotoneaster  frigida. 

Amongst  other  shrubs  noticed  in  the  groiunds- 
were  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  A.  palmatumatro- 
purpureum.  Acacia  dealbata,  Ailanthus  glandulosa„ 
Aralia  spinosa,  Arbutus  Unedo,  A.  Andrachne,  A^ 
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FlCi.  47.— DENDROBIUM  BELLATULUM  :   FLOWERS  CRE.MMY-WHITE, 
LIP    OKAXCiE-RED. 


grasses  are  allowed  to  flourish,  sucking  out  the 
moisture  required  by  the  tree's  roots,  leaving  the 
young  previously  well-cared-for  tree  to  a  terrible 
struggle  for  bare  existence,  which  invariably 
ends  in  a  hide-bound,  poverty-stricken  state  of 
chronic  debility.  Thus  is  the  matter  of  fruit- 
growing brought  into  disrepute,  and  only  false 
results  are  obtained. 

Isolated  cases  are  known  where  the  trees  were 
purposely  planted  very  deeply  in  order  to  save 
the  trouble  of  staking — a  fatal  mistake  for  the 
poor  unoffending  trees.  We  have  also  known 
trees  supplied  to  order  one  season  and  simply 
laid  in  by  the  heels  when  received  and  not 
planted  until  the  next  season.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  impardonable,  and  shows  the  necessity 
for  plain  speaking.  William  Crump,  V.M.H., 
Madresjield. 


Missouri  Botanical  Garden.— The  fif- 
teenth annual  report  gives  full  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  garden  and  school  of  horticulture. 
The  intentions  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  founder, 
have  been  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  report 
gives  evidence  of  steady  progress  in  all  depart- 
ments. 


procera,  Paulownia  imperialis,  Veronica  im- 
perialis,  V.  salicifolia.  Viburnum  tomentosunji 
var.  plicatum,  Ligustrum  sinense,  Caryopteris^ 
Mastacanthus,  Osmanthus  ilicif  olius,  Desf  ontainea 
spinosa,  Coronilla  glauca,  Rhus  Cotinus,  R. 
typhina,  and  R.  glabra  laciniata.  There  are  also- 
many  fine  clumps  of  Bamboos,  Gunuera  manicata, 
Arundo  donax,  and  some  good  healthy  specimens-- 
of  Cordyline  australis.  Yucca  gloriosa,  Eryngium 
pandanifolium,  Eremurus  himalaicus,  and  Eatsia 
japonica. 

On  a  south  wall  below  the  flower-garden  neat' 
the  castle  amongst  many  other  plants  were- 
C'lianthus  puniceus  with  bright  flowers,  and  Metro- 
sideros  floribunda.  On  this  wall  also  were  noted, 
healthy  plants  of  Eriobotrya  japonica,  Eugenia 
XJgni,  Aloysia  citriodora,  Berberidopsis  corallina,. 
Ceanothus  "  Gloire  de  Versailles,"  and  large, 
healthy  plants  of  Eomneya  Coulteri ;  Clematis- 
montana  in  flower,  Solaniuu  jasminoides,  the 
large-leaved  Myrtle,  Schizophragma  hydrau- 
geoides,  Benthamia  fragifera,  Habrothamnus- 
elegans  showing  flowers,  Jasminura  revolutum, 
and  Smilax  aspera.  The  Golden  Hop  is  trained 
up  poles,  as  is  also  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum.. 
On  the  castle  walls  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus. 
has  reached  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  has  leaves. 
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of  twice  the  ordinary  size,  and  with  gold-coloured 
variegation.  There  are  la,rge  circular  beds  of 
Hydramgea  Hortensia,  H.  paniculata  grandiflora, 
LUium  aiuratum.^^Hyacinthus  candicans,  and 
Kniphcrfiaa. 


A  circular  piece  of  water  contains  a  collection 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Marliac  hybrid 
Nymphseaa,  and  in  this  lake  or  lock  many  fine 
clumps  of  Eichardia  sethiopica  are  naturalised, 
and  were  throwing  up  many  spathes.  F.  Street, 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 

GLAUCIUM  PLAVUM  TEICOLOR. 
The  tricolor  form  of  the  well-known  "  Horned 
Poppy  "  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
hardy  border  plants.  The  plant  is  of  biennial 
duration,  of  sufficient  hardiness  to  endure  the 
winter  in  the  open  in  not  a  few  places  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut  and 
spinous,  while  the  sOvery  character  that  is 
characteristic  of  its  growth  renders  it  at  once 
distinct  and  picturesque.  This  easily -grown 
plant  would  be  most  effective  on  the  larger 
rockery,  provided  ample  space  could  be  given  to  it ; 
and  whether  grown  here  or  in  the  border,  a  well- 
drained  soil  and  sunny  position  must  be  allotted 
to  it.  Unlike  most  variations  of  a  species,  the 
above-named  is  not  of  garden  origin,  and  appears 
to  have  been  first  introduced  from  Asia  Minor. 
A  very  fine  exhibit  of  this  showy  plant  was  in 
the  hardy  plant  group  of  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Colchester,  at  the  recent  Holland  House  Show. 
The  handsome  blossoms  are  of  reddish-orange 
colour,  with  an  approach  to  chestnut-red,  and  are 
rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  a  large  ovate 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  The  long 
seed-pod  which  succeeds  the  flowering  stage  is 
also  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  genus. 

G.  flavum  (type),  also  called  G.  luteum,  is  a 
desirable  plant.  The  large  flowers  are  yellow  in 
colour. 

G.  Fischeri  has  woolly  foliage  and  blossoms  of 
a  reddish-flame  colour;  it  is  well  woithy  of 
growers'  attention.  This  plant  and  G.  flavum, 
with  its  varieties,  may  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  biennials,  sowing  the  seeds  from  May  to  July. 
Where  only  a  few  plants  are  required,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  with  advantage  in  pots,  either 
singly  or  early  thinned  out  to  single  plants, 
transferring  to  their  flowering  positions  as  soon 
as  large  enough. 

G.  corniculatum  (phojniceum),  though  probably 
more  strictly  an  annual,  will  in  some  instances 
submit  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  first-named 
species. 

ASTILBE    DaVIDII. 

The  more  one  sees  of  this  fine  plant  the 
more  one  recognises  its  value  in  the  hardy 
plant  garden.  The  colour  of  its  flowers,  if  not 
an  absolute  novelty  among  hardy  plants,  is 
rare  and  very  effective,  and  we  only  recaU  the 
Lythrums  and  Liatris  that  approach  the  colour 
of  the  above-named  Astilbe.  The  plant  possesses 
its  own  characteristics  in  a  low,  widely-spreadmg 
tuft  of  much-divided  leafage,  and  issuing  there- 
from in  almost  close  columnar  outline  are  the  many 
inflorescences  of  reddish  flowers.  The  examples 
—indeed,  they  were  specimens— exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  June  2G,  had  flowermg  stems 
7  feet  high,  and  on  some  plants  fully  a  score 
of  flowering  stems  were  seen.  Judging  by  the 
widely-extending  leaves,  the  plant  is  peculiarly 
well  suited  either  for  free,  open  grouping  or  for 
isolation,  and  in  either  case  will  create  a  new 
feature  in  the  garden. 

The  plant  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  same 
meeting  as  Astilbe  alba  reminds  one  greatly  of 
the  original  exhibit  of  Spiraja  astilboides  of  a 
score  or  more  years  ago.  The  plant  now  referred 
to  is  certainly  of  a  bolder  type-a  giant  form  it 
may  be— yet  possessing  the  same  broad  character- 
istics generally.  E.  Jenkins. 


Fig.  48.— glauoium  flavum  var.  teicoloe. 

Flowers  orange-red  with  a  black  spot,  edged  with  gold  colour  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

The  flower-bud  to  the  left  shows  the  curious  cap-like  calyx  becoming  detached. 


"La  Villa  ED  IL  GIARDINO."— Under  this 
title  has  been  published  the  first  number  of  an 
Italian  pubUcation  to  be  issued  monthly.  It  is 
published  at  34,  Piazza  Eusticucci,  at  Eome,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  horticiUture.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  the  Nelumbium  growing 
in  the  lake  at  the  Villa  Pamphili  is  given,  and 
there  are  articles  on  the  culture  of  Vandas  and 
other  plants. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsihle  for  the 
opinion'^  expressed  by  his  Correspondents. ) 
GREY  TOWERS. — In  reference  to  an  article  in 
your  issue  of  July  23,  1  should  like  to  say  that  all 
the  alpine  and  wild- garden  was  not  laid  out  by 
myself.  The  mansion  was  biiilt  originally  by 
W.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  in  1865.  The  garden 
proper  was  laid  out  under  his  supervision  by  Mr. 
Oreen,  a  landscape-gardener  of  some  repute  at  that 
time.  The  property  came  into  Mr.  Dorman's 
hands  some  ten  years  ago.  The  garden  was  then 
remodelled  by  Mr.  Milner.  Afterwards  we  added 
the  alpine  and  more  natural  portion,  which  your 
correspondent  so  ably  describes.  This  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Eichard  Potter.  I  therefore 
hasten  to  gfive  that  gentleman  the  credit  which 
has  been  given  by  mistake  to  myself.  A.  Pindlay. 

THE  SEEDING  OF  BAMBOOS.— At  the  present 
time  there  are  three  varieties  of  Bamboos  seeding 
at  Menabilly — namely,  Arundinaria  Simoni,  Phyl- 
lostachys  Henonis,  and  P.  Castillionis.  Several 
clumps  of  A.  Simoni  are  seeding,  in  some  of  them 
only  one  or  two  culms  are  producing  seed,  while 
the  rest  of  the  clump,  often  the  greatest  portion 
of  it,  is  not  showing  fruit  at  all.  Doubtless 
the  fertile  culms  will  wither  and  die  ;  but  will  the 
other  non-seeding  culms  of  the  same  clump  die 
also  ?  What  has  been  the  experience  in  this  re- 
spect of  other  growers  of  Bamboos  ?  As  regards 
one  whole  clump  of  P.  Henonis  which  seeded  last 
year,  this  clump,  though  weakened  and  sickly, 
has  not  died,  but  some  of  it  is  looking  fairly 
well,  though  not  so  healthy  as  before.  As  to 
P.  Castillionis,  only  one  small  clump  of  the 
several  larger  clumps  growing  at  Menabilly  is 
showing  seed ;  and  I  shall  be  sorry  if  fertility 
causes  death  to  this  species,  as  I  much  admire 
the  plant  with  its  pretty  and  distinct  colouring 
of  th-i  culms  and  fine  foliage.  I  have  not  heard 
of  ihi^  variety  seeding  in  other  places,  but  shall 
he  gjad  to  know  the  experience  of  other  growers. 
I  hear  that  a  specimen  of  Bambusa  Falconeri  or 
nobilis  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  I 
believe  is  one  of  my  offshoots,  is  flowering ;  but  all 
my  fine  specimens  of  this  variety,  which  are  now 
nearly  thirty  years  old,  seedlings  of  my  original 
grand  specimen,  are  jet  flourishing,  and  sending' 
up  fresh  culms  25  to  26  feet  high.  Their  death 
and  disappearance  would  cause  sad  gaps  in  my 
gardens.  J.  Rashleigh,  Menabilly,  Angust  5,  ICOl. 

We  have    had    clumps   of    these   plants 

flowering  this  summer,  viz.,  Phyllostachys  Bory- 
ana,  P.  Castillionis,  and  Arundinaria  Simoni,  and 
in  the  two  first-named  no  new  growths  are  being 
pushed  up  from  the  base.  The  reason  of  their 
dowering  cannot  be  that  the  two  past  summers 
■  of  1902  and  1903  were  particularly  tropical.  I 
noticed  our  plants  back  in  the  winter  were 
going  to  bloom  by  the  shoots  being  much  heavier, 
causing  the  growths  to  droop  over  much  more 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  now  they  are  in  full 
flower,  many  of  them  at  the  points  touch  the 
ground  after  a  shower  of  rain.  Some  varieties 
appear  to  flourish  for  years  and  show  no  flower. 
We  have  immense  pieces  of  Arundinaria  japonica, 
A.  quadrangularis,  Phyllostachys  aurea,  P.  nigra, 
P.  Quiloi,  P.  viridi-glaucescens,  neither  of  which 
have  as  yet  showed  any  signs  of  flowering. 
J.  Mayne,  Bicton,  Devon. 

DIS*  GRANDIFLORA. — A  remarkable  display 
of  tnis  lovely  terrestrial  Orchid  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Sargent,  gardener  to  Henry  Hansard,  Esq., 
"  Millfield,"  Cobham,  at  the  Oxshott  flower-show 
held  in  the  Manor  House  grounds.  Stoke  d'Aber- 
non,  on  July  20.  The  plants,  arranged  in  a 
group,  were  not  for  competition,  and  were  marvels 
of  good  culture.  They  were  grown  exclusively  in 
shallow  pans,  and  averaged  ten  spikes  to  a  pan, 
each  spike  containing  five  or  six  bold  flowers. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  one  has  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  difficult  plant  gi-own  in  such  good 
form.   W.  H.  Bailey,  Oxshott. 

GRADUS  PEA.— I  have  always  held  a  high 
opinion  of  this  variety,  and  was  pleased  to  note 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  (i.  Wilson  on  p.  77  in  your 
issue  for  July  30,  but  I  was  not  aware  until  this 
season  that  it  was  a  first  early  variety,  and  tuit- 
able  for  sowing  towards  the  end  of  January. 
Even  in  this  genial  climate  we  could  not  gather 


under  seventeen  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
ours  being  sown  on  January  23.  Do  I  gather 
from  your  correspondent's  remarks  that  when 
he  says  it  took  fourteen  weeks  to  get  into  full 
pod  that  he  means  the  Peas  were  ready  for  the 
kitchen  by  that  date  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  date  upon  which  he  sowed, 
and  whether  outside  or  whether  in  pots  and  eventu- 
ally planting  out  as  the  season  advanced.  Devonian. 

THE  CYANANTHUS.— Pew  among  our  rock 
garden  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  those 
belonging  to  the  small  genus  Cyananthus,  of 
which  there  are  some  eight  species  recognised  in 
the  Index  Kewensis.  Of  these  only  some  two  or 
three  (probably  only  two)  appear  to  be  in  culti- 
vation in  these  Islands,  but  these  are  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  who  can  afford  them  their  few 
requirements.  They  must  be  ranked  as  among 
the  choicest  of  our  plants,  and  their  value  to  us 
is  enhanced  by  their  flowering  period  being  later 
than  that  of  many  alpine  flowers.  They  are 
frequently  at  their  best  in  August,  and  at  that 
time  their  lovely  blue  flowers  are  always  most 
welcome,  seeing  that  the  alpine  garden  is  then 
duller  and  less  attractive  than  earlier  in  the 
season.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  C. 
barbatus  (not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  cultivation 
in  the  United  Kingdom),  which  is  a  native  of 
China,  these  flowers  come  from  the  Himalayan 
regions.  Like  many  plants  from  these  quarters, 
they  have  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  hit  upon  their  precise  require- 
ments. Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  Cyananthus 
do  so  well  as  on  a  low  terraced  rockery  with  a 
full  west  exposure,  and  in  a  district  where  the 
rainfall  was  higher  than  the  normal  average  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
hardly  the  position  recommended  by  some  ex- 
perienced growers,  but  I  do  not  think  the  plants 
referred  to,  and  in  the  garden  of  a  very  able 
alpine  grower,  could  easily  be  surpassed.  A  dry 
position,  facing  south-east,  with  a  compost  of 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  some  loam  added,  as 
well  as  a  little  grit,  is  the  prescription  of  another 
able  cultivator.  I  think,  however,  that  a  west 
exposure  and  plenty  of  water  in  summer  would 
be  better;  my  own  experience  also  being  in 
favour  of  this.  With  a  good  dry  soil  and  suibsoil 
the  Cyananthus  requires  and  delights  in  more 
copious  supplies  of  water  in  summer  than  are 
frequently  afforded  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  kept  drier  in  winter.  This  can  best 
be  secured  by  throwing  oft'  the  winter  rains  by 
means  of  a  sheet  of  glass  or  a  slate  a  little 
elevated  above  the  plants.  In  summer  watering 
1  find  it  desirable  to  keep  the  water  applied  by 
the  watering-can  oft'  the  foliage  of  the  Cyananthus. 
It  can  be  grown  either  in  a  crevice  of  the  rockwork 
and  depending  from  it,  or  on  a  flat  and  almost  level 
terrace.  The  species  of  Cyananthusmostcommonly 
met  with  is  C.  lobatus.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
little  plant  with  ornamental,  prettily-lobed,  light 
green  foliage,  and  handsome  purple-blue  flowers 
with  a  while  centre.  It  is  of  trailing  habit,  and 
when  in  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  charming  rock- 
plants  in  existence.  It  is  best  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  the  plant  should  be  kept  dry  overhead 
if  it  is  desired  to  save  seeds,  as  the  water  gathers 
in  the  calyx  of  the  flower  and  rots  the  seeds,  or 
prevents  them  from  forming.  It  is  a  truly  de- 
lightful plant  of  the  highest  order  of  beauty. 
C.  inoanus  appears  to  be  met  with  sometimes 
vinder  the  name  of  C.  inflatus,  a  recognised  species, 
which  1  am  not  yet  satisfled  is  in  cultivation  in 
this  country  at  present.  At  least  the  plants  I 
have  seen  called  C.  inflatus  were  simply  C.  incanus. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  species  with  smaller  flowers, 
which  are  more  numerously  ijroduced  than 
those  of  C.  lobatus.  They  are  of  a  soft  blue ; 
while  the  oval  leaves,  which  are  only  slightly 
lobed,  are  beautifully  covered  with  soft  silky 
hairs.  This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  although 
it  appears  to  be  less  hardy  than  the  preceding. 
Like  it,  it  ought  to  have  some  shelter  from 
excessive  rainfall  in  winter.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn- 
hy-Dumfrics,  N.B. 

CAMPANULA     ISOPHYLLA    ALBA.— We    are    so 

accustomed  to  see  this  charming  trailing  plant 
grown  in  a  pendent  direction  that  the  production 
of  it  inthe  form  of  quite  large  pyramids  naturally 
excites  siu-prise.  1  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  there  are   in  the   kingdom  two  such  fine 


pyramids  of  this  plant  as  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Mr.  Durrant,    of    South   Park,   Eeigate. 
These  plants  are  growing  in  10-inch  pots.     They 
measure  from  the  bottom   of  the  pot,  which  is 
completely  draped  with  foliage  and  snow-white 
flowers,  to  the  apex   about  4  feet  in  height,  and 
low  down   fuUy  3  feet  through.     The  method  of 
training     is    as    follows:  —  A    funnel    of    wire-- 
netting,  about  6  inches  in   diameter  and  3   feet 
in   length,  is   fixed   with   the  aid   of   stakes   in 
the    centre    of    each     plant,   and    the    growths 
kept  within   it    until   the  tip    is   reached,   when. 
they   are   allowed   to    grow   out    laterally,   thtiB- 
in  time  forming  these  remarkable  pyramids.    Mr. 
C.   J.   Salter,   of   Woodhatch    Gardens,  who  saw 
these  specimens  with  me  on  the  30th  ult.,  was  as- 
much  surprised  and  pleased  with  them  as  myself,, 
and  has  resolved  to  see  Mr.  Durrant,  to  induce 
him  to  bring  this  pair  of  specimens  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall  at  the  next  meeting.     I  hope  ha: 
may  be  successful,  as  I  am  sure  the  plants  would 
secure  considerable  attention,  not  only  for   th&- 
fine  culture  shown,  but  also  for  their  novel  ap- 
pearance.    Mr.  Durrant  has  also  some  good  lai-ge 
examples  of  this  Campanula  as  trailing  or  vase- 
plants,   and    in    this    way    they    too    are    very 
beautiful.     Doubtless  this  Campanula  owes  some- 
thing of  its  popularity  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
its   flowers;  but   its   trailing,  free-growing,   andi 
flowering   habit  adds   much  to  that  popularity. 
As  a  window  plant,  inside  or  out,  hanging  in  pots 
or  growing  in  window-boxes,  it  cannot  be  excelled.. 
A.  D. 

STRAWBERRY  FOR  WET  WEATHER. — I  find 
no  Strawberry  withstands  rain  better  than  th&- 
old  Elton  Pine.  D.  S.  M.,  Poltalloch,  Lochgilphead. 

EFFECT    OF  INSECT    BITES    ON  CHLOROPHYLL. - 

We  are,  of  course,  well  aware  that  the  bites  and 
stings  of  many  insects  have  very  peculiar  effects . 
upon   the   subsequent   growth   of   plants   in   the 
shape  of  galls  and  other  malformations,  but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  far-reaching  but  temporary 
effects  in  chlorophyll,  as  evidenced  by  change  of 
colour,  due  to  the  mere  devouring  of  even  small 
parts  of  the  foliage  by  weevils  and  caterpillars, . 
have  neither  been  recorded  nor  accounted  for. 
In  my  own  experience  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  the  presence  of  these  vermin  in  Ferns   is  • 
clearly  indicated  to  me  by  the  normally  healthy 
green  colour  turning  to  a  very  pale  whitish  tint, 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of. 
the  pests  and  the  wounds  caused  by  them,  but 
even  in   adjacent    fronds   of    considerable    size. 
Eoot  affection  is  out  of  the  question,  since  the 
weevil  in  the  beetle  stage  does  not  touch  them,, 
any  more  than  does  the  caterpillar,  and  yet  the 
entire  chlorophyll  of  a  plant  is  affected  by  merely 
local  bites,  which  in  the  case  of  both  classes  of. 
vermin  we  do  not  regard  as  in  any  way  venomous, . 
but  simply  locally  destructive.     Furthermore,  if 
we  remove  the  depredators  the  normal  green  tint 
is  resumed  in  a  few  hours.     Aphides,  which  piei'ce 
the  epidermis  and  withdraw  the  sap  by  suction, . 
have  no  such  effect,  though  in  their  case  it  would 
be  more  easily  understood.     We  may  also  excise 
parts  of  fronds  without  any  such  pallor  resulting. . 
The  cause  of  such  wide  effects  is  therefore  a  mys- 
tery, while  they  indicate  a  sensitiveness  to  distant 
influences     which,    though    unaccompanied     by 
motion,  rivals  that  of  the   Sensitive-plant  itself. . 
C.  T.  D. 

EMIGRATION  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. — In  a  recent- 
issue  "  One  who  has  been  Bitten,"  in  advising 
young  men  not  to  emigrate  to  South  Africa  for 
a  less  wage  than  ^63  per  week,  is  surely  writing 
of  one  particular  place  in  South  Africa,  and  if 
so  his  note  is  rather  misleading,  as  it  would 
appear  as  if  it  applied  to  the  whole  of  South 
.\frioa.  As  South  Africa  comprises  nearly  900,000 
square  miles,  it  is  obvious  that  in  so  vast  an  area 
the  cost  of  living,  &o.,  varies  considerably  in 
different  towns.  Had  "One  who  has  been  Bitten  " 
given  the  name  or  names  of  the  particular  place 
or  places  to  which  he  refers  he  would  have  done 
a  real  service  to  many  intending  emigrants.  A 
few  months  since  I  engaged  an  experienced  gar- 
dener to  go  to  the  western  province  of  South 
Africa  at  £S  10s,  per  month.  I  have  since  heard 
that  he  is  satisfied,  and  his  employer  is  also  satis- 
fied, I  have  had  experience  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
I  have  found  that  a  fair  margin  of  the  monthly 
wage  of  .£9  could  be  put  away  for  some  future 
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date.  As  I  know  several  first-class  men  holding 
good  positions  in  South  Africa,  I  will  endeavour 
to  gatlier  information  from  those  who  are  living 
in  widely  separated  towns,  and  report  to  you  later 
for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  may  be  of 
service.   W.  Miles,  Isleworlh. 


SOCIETIES. 

• 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Aut:usT  9. — Tlie  disj)lay  of  jilants,  &c.,  at  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  at  the  Hall  in  A^incent  Square  was 
not  a  large  one  ;  no  doubt  many  of  tlie  exhibitors  are 
holding  back  for  the  premier  provincial  show  at  Shrews- 
b>uy  on  tlie  17th  inst.  Still,  tliere  were  several  meri- 
torious exhibits,  notablj'  a  fine  collection  of  Gladioli 
from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  who  are  hard  to  surpass 
in  tliis  beautifid  flower.  The  attendance  was  meagie, 
doubtless  owing  to  counter  attractions  at  the  seasiile 
and  other  lioliday  resorts.  Altliough  the  weatiier  was 
warm  and  bright  sunshine  i)revailed.  one  could  not  but 
appreciate  the  conclitions  obtaining  in  tliis  handsome 
building — the  alisence  of  stuffy  atmosi)here,  and  the 
entire  freedom  from  crush  when  examining  the  various 
displays.  Tile  liglit,  too,  is  excellent,  enabling  one  to 
estimate  the  shades  of  the  various  flowers  with  a 
nicety  not  possible  in  such  a  building  as  the  Drill  Hall. 
After  the  walls  are  properly  seasoned,  they  will 
receive  the  colouring  which  is  necessary  to  tone  them 
down. 

The  Committees,  wliicli  must  work  far  more  jilea- 
santly  in  their  new  environment,  recommended  several 
awards  to  novelties,  the  Orchid  Committee  granting 
a  Botanical  Certificate  to  Bulliophyllum  Hamclinii, 
and  the  Floral  Committee  four  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Fruit  Committee  diil  not  find  much  to  occujiy 
their  attention,  although  they  had  some  exhibits  on 
which  to  pass  judgment,  including  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  University  College 
Gardens,  Reading,  and  miscellaneous  small  exhibits  of 
fruit  from  several  other  exhibitors. 

Forty-nine  new  Fellows  were  elected  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Society  at  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (Chairman);  and  Mes.srs. 
Chas.  T.  Drueiy,  C.  Blick,.Ias.  Walker,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
C.  J.  Salter,  Chaa.  .Jeffries,  Geo.  Gordon,  Amos  Perry, 
Chas.  Dixon,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  .lennings,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  H.  .J.  .Tones,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
AV.  J.  James,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  AV.  Cuthbertson. 

Lord  Aldenham  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Klstrce, 
staged  eighteen  vases  of  spikes  of  Pentstemon,  all 
named  varieties,  including  several  new  sorts,  of  which 
Lord  Aldenham  is  a  large  crimson-coloured  flower  with 
a  pleasing  white  throat ;  Mrs.  E.  Beckett  has  rosy 
flowers,  the  petals  edged  with  darker  rose  colour ; 
Lord  Lister  is  a  fine  scarlet ;  Rachel  is  also  a  meri- 
torious variety.  Adjoining  the  Pentstemons  was  a 
pretty  group  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  the  trusses 
being  tastefully  arranged  in  fancy  glass  vases,  and 
set  off  with  sprays  of  Maidenliair  Fern.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  flowers  were  excellent,  the  colours  ranging 
through  all  shades  from  pure  white  to  dark  purple. 
All  the  varieties  were  unnamed  (Silver  Eanksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  staged  a  choice 
display  of  Cactus  and  Show  Dahlias.  These  were  very 
artistically  displayed,  and  formed  a  most  pleasing 
group.  Alost  of  the  finer  varieties  were  included,  and 
the  indi\'idual  blooms  were  well  grown.  Royal  Scarier 
is  a  new  variet3'  of  the  colour  indicated  iiy  its  name,  of 
a  ])leasing  form  and  of  large  size.  Another  unnamed 
yellow  seedling  was  meritorious,  also  one  having  a 
light  centre  with  a  mauve  edging.  Among  such  an 
extensive  collection  of  first-class  varieties  it  is  difficult 
to  discriminate,  but  we  may  mention  H.  J.  Jackson 
(very  dark  crimson),  Mrs.  AVinstanley  (fine  scarlet),  and 
Mrs.  .John  Barker  as  being  especially  meritorious. 
Among  the  show  types  Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  T.  AV. 
Girdlestone,  and  Mrs.  Saunders  were  especially 
prominent  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 


Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  I^ane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  set  up  a  large  miscellaneous  group,  in 
which  Campanulas  were  a  feature  ;  varieties  of  small 
Ferns  in  60's  were  worked  along  the  front  of  the  group, 
and  several  larger  plants  were  interspersed  through  the 
whole.  Plants  of  Xerium  Oleander  rosea  splendens 
(well  flowering)  occupied  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
varieties  of  Campanula  isophylla,  including  C.  i.  Mayii, 
also  Solanum  jasminoides,  Swainsona  galcgifolia,  and 
sl;rubby  A'eronicas  were  the  principal  features  of  this 
extensive  exhibit  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  SoN.'i,  in  addition  to  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers  tastefully  arranged  in  vases,  set  np  a 
number  of  pot-plants  of  Begonia  Rex,  including  several 
new  varieties  of  these  sliowy  plants,  of  which  B. 
BI.  de  St.  A'aliere  is  very  pleasingly  marked.  Several 
well-flowered  plants  of  Pancratium  fragrans  were 
staged  at  the  background.  The  centre  of  the  grouj) 
was  occupied  with  a  number  of  plants  of  Begonia 
AVashington,  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  ob- 
tained. Messrs.  A'EITCH  also  displayed  plants  of 
Buddleia  variabilis  Veitchiana,  carrying  long  racemes 
of  lavender  -  coloured  flowers  ;  and  Senecio  clivorum, 
which  forms  a  handsome  plant  in  a  damp  situation. 
These  are  both  introductions  by  Messrs.  A'eitch,  through 
their  collector,  AV'ilson,  from  Northern  China  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  set  up  a  group  of  Brainea  insignis,  relieved 
with  other  suitable  plants.  This  collection  was 
very  extensive,  and  not  being  cramped  for  space  was 
displayed  to  good  advantage.  The  Braineas  were  all 
specimen  plants,  well  grown,  and  having  clean,  well- 
coloured  fronds.  Pillar  plants  of  Lygodiuni  dichoto- 
nium  and  I^.  japonicum  were  dotted  among  the  group, 
and  a  suitable  edging  of  Ficus  radicans  variegata  and 
small  Fenis  com|)leted  the  group  (Silver  Banksian 
Me.lal). 

Another  .  grqnp  of  Ferns,  displayed  by  Messrs. 
AV.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  consisted  of 
Tree-Fems  with  smaller  varieties  of  Ferns  as  an  edging. 
Cyathea  dealbata,  C.  medullaria,  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
D.  glauca,  were  the  principal  members  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  K.  &  G.  C'UTH  BERT,  Southgate,  Jliddlesex, 
set  u])  an  e.xtensive  group  of  Lilium  lancifolium  album 
and  L.  1.  rubrum,  having  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  small 
Palms,  kc,  and  an  edging  of  vases  of  Phlox  decussata 
"La  France,"  interspersed  with  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
This  was  an  extensive  group  and  nicely  arranged.  The 
Liliums  were  excellent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

HARDY  PLANTS. 

There  were  several  large  groups  of  Iiardy  flowers 
staged  on  this  occasion,  and  not  a  few  interesting  plants 
included. 

In  the  group  from  5Ir.  Asios  Perry,  AVinchniore 
Hill,  were  large  masses  of  the  best  Eryngiums,  and  such 
plants  as  Helenium  pumilum  magnificum.  Echinacea 
purpurea,  Platycodon  grandiflonim,  &c.,  tlie  fine 
Helianthus  "  Golden  Ball.'  Phloxes  were  very  showy, 
also  Liatris  spicata,  and  Asclepias  tuberosa  with  red 
orange  heads  of  blossoms.  Verbena  venosa,  a  climbing 
Polygonum,  many  Water-Lilies,  and  other  showy 
things  were  shown  in  quantity. 

The  Sweet  Peas  from  DoBUIE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  were 
a  feature.  The  exhibit  was  instructive  as  sho>ving  the 
differences  between  North  and  South  in  the  time  of 
flowering,  &c.  From  seeds  sown  on  the  same  date, 
somewhere  about  ("iood  Friday,  the  flowers  came  in 
perfection  from  Bute,  while  the  ripened  seed-pods  as 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  group  were  from  the  firm's 
branch  establishment  in  Kent.  The  flowers  were  veiy 
fine  in  quality,  and  well  disposed  in  handsome  bunches. 
Some  sixty  or  more  vases  were  staged  of  a  representa- 
tive collection.  Countess  of  Radnor,  Countess  Spencer, 
King  Edward  A'lL,  Pink  Friar,  America,  Stella  More 
(yellow),  the  old  Gorgeous,  and  others  were  included 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

The  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sox.s,  Covent 
Garden,  included  excellent  white  and  coloured 
Phloxes,  some  good  Gladioh,  and  many  varieties  of  the 
hybrid  AVater-Lilies,  Delphiniiuns,  &c.     Spigelia  mari- 


laiidica,  with  .scarlet  tubular  flowers,  was  an  excep- 
tional plant,  and  in  good  condition,  (gladiolus  draeo- 
cephalus,  with  bronzy  and  yellow  flowers,  was  also  of 
some  interest. 

Phloxes  were  abundantly  .shown  by  Messrs.  GuNN  & 
Si">NS,  Olton,  Birmingliaiii.  There  was  quite  a  lai-ge 
collection  of  kinds,  for  the  most  part  well  known. 

The  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Km.WAY  k  Sons,  Lang- 
])OTt,  were  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  flowers,  ]>robably 
one  of  tlie  best  exhibits  sent  f  loni  tliis  firm.  AVhere  all 
were  good  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  the 
following  include  some  very  distinct  varieties — King  of 
Gladioli  (crimson  scarlet,  very  bold  and  handsome),  Bona 
(yellow),  Kenwyn  (yellow  ami  fawn).  Saltpetre  (lovely 
soft  salmon  with  few  spots  on  the  lower  petals  on  a  yel- 
low ground).  Sultan,  The  Kiisdive  (botli  very  dark).  Miss 
Wade  (almost  tubular  in  form,  and  white  with  crimson 
central  stripe),  Ajax,  Brantford,  and  Arthur  Toms 
were  other  showy  varieties.  A  full-length  table  was 
occupied  by  this  exhibit  (Silver-gilt  Flor.-i  jMedal). 

In  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  M.  Pritihard,  Christ- 
church,  we  noted  a  fine  array  of  Jlontbretias  in 
variety  ;  also  Gladiolus  Childsi  in  many  distinct  forms. 
The  white  Scabiosa  caucasica  was  especially  gooil,  and 
a  richly -coloured  Day  Lily  nameil  Dr.  Regel  was 
perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  the  group.  It  is  of  the 
[lurest  orange,  strongly  fragrant,  ami  very  refined. 
Kniphofia  Lemon  Queen  (meritorious,  clear  in  colour, 
and  distinct),  Rudbeckia  Golden  (ilow,  the  striped 
Helenium,  with  the  white  form  of  (fladiolus  draco- 
cephalum,  were  other  good  things  in  Mr.  Pritohard's 
group. 

The  group  by  Messrs.  t'HEAi.  &  SON.s,  CrawTey, 
embraced  such  hardy  flowers  as  I'liloxcs,  Eryngiums, 
Montbretias,  &c.,  with  Cactus  Dahlias,  Tamarix  odess- 
aiia,  of  which  a  nice  lot  of  sprays  were  seen,  is  very 
pleasing  \vith  its  pale-pink  flowers. 

The  Messrs.  Cuthush  k  Sons,  Highgatc,  also  con- 
tributed cut  har(l\-  flowers.  In  this  group  were  many 
good  Phloxes,  Lilies  of  the  speciosum  and  tigrinnin 
sections.  Sunflowers,  Monti>retias,  the  double  scarlet 
Lychnis,  several  of  the  best  perennial  Marguerites, 
Da3'  Lilies,  and  other  things.  Among  the  Phloxes, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Boi  <lea  Blanches,  and  Fiancee 
were  all  prominent  in  the  pure  white  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  border  Carnation  named  Merrie  England  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Douclab,  (Jieat  Bookhain.  The 
])lant  is  very  free  flowering,  and  was  exhibited  as  cut 
from  the  plant  without  thinning  the  blooms.  The 
colour  is  yellow  flaked  with  red. 

A  seedling  Carnation  named  Strongbow  was  brought 
by  another  well-known  Carnation-grower,  .Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esc).  The  flowers  are  large,  having  a  primrose 
grounii  blotched  with  dark  crimson  towanls  the  apex 
of  the  petals. 

Mr.  H.  AV.  G.  Morris,  Chipping  Norton,  also  sent 
three  seedling  Carnations.  Roy  iVlorris  is  a  large  self- 
flowered  crimson. 

A  seedling  Anthemis  was  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Blythe 
&  Sons,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. 

Two  small  plants  in  jiots  of  Hibes  sanguineum  were 
exhibited  by  R.iLPH  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Haughton 
Hall,  Tar))orley.  The  plants  were  in  the  seedling 
stage,  and  exhibited  gold-coloui  ed  foliage. 

Jlessrs.  T.  RofHFORD  &  Sons,  Ltd..  Broxbourne, 
sent  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  var.  Harrisonii,  in 
which  the  leaf  segments  were  deeply  frilled.  This  is  a 
very  similar  variety  to  A.  heteroiiliyllum. 

Air.  Jas.  Boss,  Alexandria,  N.B.,  sent  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  "CJuecn  Alexandra."  An 
etiolated  sport  of  Acalypha  musaica,  named  Cowbarnii 
was  exhibited  by  A.  AlARC,  Esq.,  Tring. 

AV.  C.  Bull,  Esq.,  Ramsgate,  sent  a  very  fine  spike 
of  Gladiolus  "JIabel,"  a  large  cream  coloured  flower, 
jileasingly  suffused  witli  rosy-pink. 

Jlr.  John  Robson,  Hale  Road,  Altrincham,  brought 
a  plant  of  Bouvardia  Humboldti,  var.  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Kerslakc,  with  corymbs  of  large  pure  white  flowers. 

AWARDS. 

raiiip'tiiii/a  htjhrkhi  I.-ialel,  a  liwarf,  comjiact,  free- 
flowering  member  of  the  carpatica  section.  'J'he  open 
flowers  are  most  nearly  related  to  those  of  C.  c.  pelvi- 
forinis,  while  the  colour  is  a  clear  deep  violet-blue,  and 
very  showy.  Shown  by  Mr.  M.  Piuti'HARD,  Christ- 
church,  Hants  (Awaril  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  "  Rmlhim,"  a  very  handsome  Cactus  variety, 
with  long  curWng  and  polnteil  florets.     The  colour  is 
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very  pleasing  in  orange  and  pale-fawn  with  yellow 
cenWe.  From  Messrs.  James  Stkkhwick  k.  Son,  St. 
Ijeonards-on-Sea  (Award  of  Merit). 

Bcf)onnt  Wa shim/ton,  a  richly-coloured  and  dwarf- 
growing  plant,  that  in  its  freedom  and  stuidy  growth 
nhoiild  prove  of  value  in  beds  in  the  open.  Tlie  colour 
is  intensely  rich  crimson  ;  the  medium-sized  flowers 
arc  produced  on  short,  stout,  .slightly  ascending  stalks. 
The  habit  is  excellent.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Vbitch 
4;  Son,  Ltd.,  Chelsea  (Award  of  Merit). 

Ofmiiolus  Valdora. — A  very  handsome  spike,  with 
large,  widely-extended  flowers.  The  colour  is  white 
with  a  suffusion  of  red  and  ])ink,  and  a  suspicion  of 
yellow  low  in  the  tube  of  the  Hower  (Award  of  Merit). 
Gladiolus  Miss  Zcmi  Dure. — A  flower  of  creamy- 
White  and  lemon-yellow  colour,  with  red  lines  in  the 
lower  petals.  A  similar  tone  of  colour  is  also  seen  at 
the  base  of  the  flower  (Award  of  Merit). 

Both  the  above  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kkhvat  & 
!^ONH,,Langport,  Somerset. 

Orchid  Committee. 

,  Ftrscnt:  Harry  J.  Veitcli,  Esfj.,  in  the  Cliair  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  W.  H.  Young,  H.  M. 
I'ollett,  H.  A.  Tracy,  de  B.  C'rawshay.  F.  ■\\'cllesley, 
W.  IJoxall,  H.  Little,  G.  F.  Moore,  M.  Gleeson,  T.  W. 
,]5ond,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Douglas,  J.  (i.  Fowler,  and  H. 
itallaiitine. 

Several  grou])s  of  good  hyljrids  and  some  rare  si)ecies 
were  staged,  but  ajjart  from  the  Medals,  only  one 
award  was  made,  viz.,  a  liotanical  Certificate  to  the 
curious  Bulbophyllum  Hamelinii,  from  C^lasneviu 
ISotauic  Gardens. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  SoN.s,  St.  Albans,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  interesting  group,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Vanda 
Lo.wii,  with  four  long  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers. 
Arranged  with  it  were  three  specimens  of  Angrajcum 
Eiclilerianum,  a  showy  set  of  varieties  of  Lailio- 
Oattleya  callistoglossa,  L.-C'.  x  Bletchleyeusis,  and 
L.-C.  X  callistoglossa.  The  finest  in  colour  was  L.-C. 
X  Bletchleyeusis  Non  I'lus  I'ltra,  a  large  flower  of  a 
glowing  rose-purple  with  rich  claret  -  crimson  lip. 
Among  the  Cypripediums  were  the  new  C.  >,  W'illiam- 
sonianum  (Leeanum  x  Elliottianum)  with  the  pecu- 
liarly elongated  and  extended  petals  usual  to  hyljrids 
of  its  class.  The  pretty  round  dorsal  sepal  was  white 
with  an  emerald  green  liaso  and  (lotte<l  ]nu)ile  lines  ; 
petals  yellowish  tinged  and  spotted  purple  ;  lip 
of  a  brownish-rose  Ime.  C.  x  A.  de  Lairesse  had 
three  spikes  bearing  togetlier  a  dozen  fine  flowers  : 
C.  X  tonso-Rothschildianum,  a  large  yellowish  flower 
finely  marked,  was  very  distinct.  C.  ■  Rothschildo- 
villosum,  C.  X  Annie  Measures,  C.  ■  Flambeau,  C.  x 
Harveyanum,  O.  X  Transvaal,  and  C.  x  callo- 
Kothschildianum,  were  also  well  shown  :  and  Cattleya 
X  Patrocini-aurea,  a  pretty  rose-coloured  flov/er  with 
yellowish  centre  to  the  lip. 

Messrs.  Charleswokth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group  rich  in 
showy  hybrids,  among  which  were  good  varieties  of 
Cattleya  x  Lord  Rothschihl,  C.  ■:  Xiobc,  C.  x  Iris, 
C.  X  Germania,  C.  x  Mary  Gratrix,  two  fine  varieties 
of  L.i;lio-Cattleya  x  Madame  Chas.  Maroii  (Digbyana 
X  Warscewiczii),  and  other  showy  hybrids.  The 
centre  of  the  group  was  of  Oncidium  incurvum,  with 
many  elegant  whitc-and-rose  sprays.  On  each  side 
were  specimens  of  Vanda  ciijrulea,  one  with  four  spikes  : 
also  present  were  Miltonia  Scliroderiana,  M.  Regnelli 
citrina,  M.  x  Bleuana  grandiflora,  Brassia  Law- 
renceana  longissima,  Cycnoches  elilorocheilon,  Cypripe- 
dium  X  lo  maximum  magnificum,  and  the  pretty  C.  x 
I'rincess  (Fairieanum  x  Mens.  Coftinet). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  neat  group  of  liybrids, 
including  good  forms  of  L:elio-Cattleya  x  callisto- 
glossa, L.-C.  X  Remula,  L.-C.  :■;  Epicasta,  L.-C.  x 
Cloniii,  Cattleya  x  Niobe,  C.  x  Atalanta,  &c. 

Messrs.  ClUPI'S  &  Son,  Tunbridge  "Wells,  sliowed  a 
very  effective  group  of  about  one  hundred  excellently 
well-grown  jilauts  of  Disa  grandiflora.  well  furnished 
lyith  large  bright  scarlet  flowers,  and  for  wliicli  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  a  group 
in  which  were  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  grande, 
good  plants  of  Cattleya  guttata,  C.  Loddigesii,  C. 
Warscewiczii,  C.  granulosa,  and  C.  bicolor.  Of  the 
last-named  one  variety  had  purplish-chocolate  sepals 
and  petals  and  rose  lip  ;  and  the  variet\-  Grossii  had  an 
unusually  broad  ro.sy-lilac  laljellum. 

I^iANCis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  AVestfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.    Hopkins),    .showed   Cypripedium  >;  Heiro,    Eden- 


side  variety  (Lawrenceanum  x  Chamberlainianum),  a 
very  pretty  h3'brid,  with  the  round  upper  sepal  yel- 
lowish-green, with  dark  purple  lines ;  petals  ciliate, 
greenish,  closely  marked  with  nearly  black  spots,  lip 
rose,  yellowish  at  the  upper  edge  and  with  purple  warts 
on  the  infolded  side-lobes.  Mr.  Welleslet  also  showed 
Cyprii)ediura  x  Wiertzianum  and  Bleu's  variety  of  it, 
which  is  larger  and  more  closelj'  marked  ;  the  pretty 
Cattle3'a  x  Patrocini,  Westfield  variety',  and  Cattleya 
Eldorado  crocata  superba,  pink  with  large  orange  disc 
to  the  lip. 

AWARDS. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Bulbophyllum  Hamelinii,  from  F.  W.  MooiiE,  Esq., 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  A  very  extra- 
ordinary species  first  introduced  from  Mailagascar  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  ten  years  ago,  but  not  flowered  in 
gardens  imtil  1902,  when  it  first  flowered  at  Glasnevin. 
The  inflorescence  sent  had  a  stout  compressed  stem 

•  about  8  inches  in  length,  terminating  in  a  decurved 
closely-set  cylindrical  head  of  flowers,  each  about  J-inch 
long,  and  ^-inch  wide.  The  number  of  flowers  in 
the  raceme  was  over  100,  each  flower  being  furnished 
with  a  broadly  ovate  purple  -  spotted  bract,  which 
in  some  stages  exceeds  the  length  of  the  flower  and 
covers  it.  The  upper  sejial  is  concave  at  the  base 
and  recurved  at  the  tip,  the  lateral  ones  meeting  in 
front,  all  white,  lightly  marked  with  jiurple  on  the 
inside,  and  more  heavily  on  the  outside.  Lip  hinged, 
broad  and  tongue-like,  white  beneath,  dark  purple 
above  ;  colunm  white  ;  petals  subulate,  inconsjiicuous. 
It  is  malodorous  like  B.  Beccarei.  The  plant  has  large 
compressed  yellowish-green  i)seudo-bulbs,  furnished 
with  thick  leathery  dark-green  leaves,  the  whole  re- 

■  minding  one  of  Oncidium  ampliatum.  It  grows  best 
on  a  bare  raft  or  shallow  basket,  with  but  little  peat  or 
moss.     It  should  lie  grown  in  a  warm  house. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (Chairman);  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  Cheal,  H.  J.  Wright,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex. 
Deaii,  Geo.  Keif,  R.  Lewis  Castle,  James  H.  Veitch, 
Henry  I'arr,  Owen  Thomas,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Xorman, 
W.  Poupart,  and  H.  Somers  Rivers. 

The  principal  group  submitted  to  this  Committee 
was  an  extensive  collection  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
staged  by  Til?:  ITniveksitt  C'Ollkge,  Reading.  The 
group  occupied  the  whole  of  a  lengthy  table,  and  con- 
tained useful  specimens  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  grown 
for  ordinary  market  purposes.  Tomatos  were  excel- 
lent, such  standard  varieties  as  Chemin  Rouge,  Cham- 
pion, and  Conference  being  shown  to  perfection. 
Potatos  were  also  good,  and  in  numerous  varieties. 
Onions,  Beans,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Cauliflowers,  Cu- 
cumbers, (_'abbage,  &c.,  were  inchuled.  Some  excellent 
Melons  were  noticed,  and  a  box  of  well  -  finished 
Peaches  and  Nectarhies.  The  group  would  have  been 
somewhat  enhanced  by  a  more  judicious  method  of 
arrangement :  still,  the  whole  was  highly  creditable, 
and  illustrative  of  the  good  work  carried  on  in  the 
gardens  at  Reading  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Penwill,  Totnes,  Devon,  staged  fruits  of 
their  new  Raspberry  Penwill's  Champion,  which 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Holland  House 
Show. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Shirley  Park,  sent  an  unnamed 
seedling  Toiuato  and  a  box  of  well-grown  fndts  of 
■'Amsden  June"  Peach.  The  Tomatos,  which  were 
said  to  be  of  excellent  flavour  and  cropping  qualities, 
were  disqualified  on  account  of  being  mmamed. 

Miss  AliASisoN,  So\ith  Villa,  Regent's  Park,  sent  a 
collection  of  dessert  I'lums,  all  choice  varieties  and 
well  grown,  esi)ecially  when  the  fact  of  their  being 
grown  so  near  the  metropolis  is  considered.  The  va- 
rieties includcil  Early  Transparent  Gage,  Kjrk's  Golden 
Gage,  McLaughlin  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude 
Comte  Althan,  Jefferson,  and  Emperor  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal). 

Sir  A.  K.  OsBOHN,  Bart.,  Chicksands  Priory, 
Sheflord,  Beds.,  sent  two  dishes  of  Apple  Gladstone. 
This  is  a  highly  coloured  fruit,  and  is  one  of  the  very- 
earliest  to  ripen.  Unfortunately  the  flavour  is  acid 
and  sharp,  and  tlie  flesh  mealy.  The  same  variety 
was  also  displayed  by  W.  Roui'ELL,  Esq.,  Harvey 
Lodge,  Roupell  Park. 

John  HoiniES,  Esq.,  The  Rusper  Vineries,  Fay 
Gate  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  M.  Le  Pellay),  sent  two  stands  of 
black  Grapes  of  the  varieties  Alicante  and  Gros 
Maroe  respectively.  Some  of  the  former  bunches  were 
large  and  of  good  shape  ;  the  Gros  Maroc  required  a 
little  deepei  finish. 


Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  .Sawbridgeworth,  sent  a 
box  of  the  new  Peach  Peregrine.  The  fruits  were  of 
large  size  and  finely  coloured,  while  the  flavour  is  said 
to  be  excellent.  The  same  firm  also  brought  a  box  of 
Plum  Golden  Transparent  Gage. 

Mr.  H.  Park,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  sent  six 
fruits  of  Tomato  C'oronation.  The  fruits  were  of  large 
size,  the  six  berries  weigliing  as  much  as  5  lb.  Large 
size  in  Tomatos  is  not  desirable,  a  medium-sized  fruit  is 
more  in  demand. 


NEWBURY    HORTICULTURAL. 

AUGU.ST  1. — The  fifty -sixth  annual  show  of  this  well- 
known  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  of  Goldwell  Park,  an  ideal  place  for  a 
show.  There  was  no  lack  of  visitors,  and  there  was  a 
record  entry  for  fruit  and  cut  flowers.  In  the  large 
plant  classes  Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  of  Welford  Park,  was 
the  leading  exhii>itor. 

For  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  T. 
Surm.an,  Donnington  Grove,  had  nicely-flowered  si)eci- 
mens,  including  good  Clerodendrons  and  Stephanotis. 
Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  had  tiie  best  collection  of 
large  foliage  plants,  having  fine  Crotous  and  Alocasias. 
The  best  specimen  foliage  i>lant  also  came  from  this 
exhibitor  ;  while  Mr.  T.  Sl'RMAN  was  1st  for  the  best 
specimen  plant  in  Idoom.  Gloxinias  were  plentiful, 
while  Begonias  made  a  good  display. 

A  class  which  creates  interest  at  Newbury  is  the 
model  conservatory  arrangement  or  grouping  for  effect. 
Some  distinct  featiires  of  arrangement  were  seen,  and 
the  premier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  HOWARD, 
Benham  Park  Gardens. 

Ro.ses  were  fewer  in  number  than  usual,  the  hot 
weather  doubtless  being  the  cause.  Messrs.  COOLING 
&  Son,  Bath,  and  J.  R.  Tkanter,  Henley,  had  some 
choice  blooms.  Lady  Sl'TTON's  exhibit  was  1st  in  the 
Amateur  classes,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith's,  2nd.  Messrs. 
,T.  T.  Merchant  and  Abehy  had  the  best  bridal  bouquets. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Sirman  the  best  Sweet  Peas. 

Carnations  made  a  grand  siiow,  though  a  few  of  the 
blooms  lacked  size.  Sir.  A.  Galt,  Aldermaston  Court 
Gardens,  was  an  easy  1st.  ;  Mr.  Ross,  2nd. 

Dahlias  were  good.  Mr.  Tranter  was  an  easy  1st 
with  perfect  flowers  ;  Mr.  BosLEY,  2nd. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  the  1st  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Sjiith  :  Messrs.  Abert,  2nd. 

The  fruit  shown  was  excellent.  Mr.  Howard  was 
1st  for  a  collection,  and  Jlr.  Waterhouse  2nd. 

Mr.  How.\Rl)  was  1st  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
having  excellent  Duke  of  Alljany  Peas,  AVindsor  Castle 
Potatos,  and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  ;  Mr.  Surman  was  2nd. 

Amateurs  antl  cottagers  also  made  a  display  both  of 
vegetables,  plants,  and  cut  flowers. 

AVe  heartily  congiat\date  the  Committee  on  the 
excellence  of  their  arrangements  and  the  continued 
success  of  the  Societv. 


BRITISH  PTERIDOLOGICAL. 

August  1. — Tlie  usual  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Bowness-on-AVindermere,  on  Mon- 
day, the  August  Bank  Holiday,  when,  owing  to  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  I'resident  (Dr.  F.  W. 
Stansfield,  of  Reading),  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  took  the  chair. 
Both  the  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports  demon- 
strated the  success  of  the  Association,  financially  and 
numericall}'  :  and  as  an  item  of  tlie  formal  business  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Phillips,  of  Belfast,  was 
elected  President  for  the  coming  year.  Dr.  Stansfield's 
professional  duties  having  induced  him  to  resign.  Mr. 
Phillips,  ranking  as  he  does  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  cult,  and  the  finder  of  a  number  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  is  undoulitedly  iieculiarly  qualified  for  the 
position. 

Mr.  Druery,  though  unprepared  with  a  formal 
address,  emphasised  the  |iarticular  points  which  render 
the  British  Fern  cult  of  special  interest.  In  no  other 
branch  of  horticulture  is  it  possible  to  accumulate  and 
exhibit  splendid  collections  of  distinct  and  beautiful 
varieties,  wholly  and  entirely  independent  of  exotic  or 
foreign  introductions.  For  some  occult  reason,  British 
air  seems  to  insjiire  Nature  with  novel  ideas  in  the 
Fern  direction,  so  that  we  are  constantly  being  en- 
riched with  the  results.  He  furthermore  jiointed  out 
that,  thanks  to  the  careful  records  kept  for  the  last 
half-centuiy  and  more,  a  mass  of  information  has 
accumulated  which  is  being  recognised  as  of  great 
value  in  connection  with  the  vexed  question  of  varia- 
tion and  its  laws. 

Obviousl}'  the  sjiorts  are  not  dependent  upon  cultiva- 
tion, as  many  thought,  since  all  the  marked  t^'pes 
originate  wild.  The  recent  results  of  Professor  Farmer's 
research,  and  embracing  the  discovery  of  an  analogy 
between  the  forms  of  the  cells  in  cancer  and  those  of 
the  abnormal  reproductive  cells  in  Ferns,  were  also 
touched  upon  as  additional  evidence  that  the  study  of 
Ferns  in  their  varietal  forms  could  lead  to  results  of 
immense  value,  apart  from  the  mere  acquisition  of 
more  and  more  beautiful  ones.  Mr.  Druery  then  read 
a  paper  on  the  British  Polypodies,  which  will  eventu- 
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ally  apjjear  on  the  Society's  report.  A  number  of 
fronds  ami  plants  were  exhibited  for  naming,  and 
among  tiie  latter  was  a  beautiful  new  variety  of  the 
hard  Fern,  Blechnum  spicant,  found  in  the  Black 
Mountains  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  W.  Porter.  This  has 
a  heavy  flat  foliose  crest  divided  into  three  on  the 
lines  of  the  Prince  of  AVales's  featliers,  ami  was 
consetpiently  named  B.  s.  tricapitatum,  Porter,  and 
given  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  Mr.  Alex.  Cowan 
exhibited  fronds  of  a  fastigiate  form  of  L.  dilatata 
found  in  Scotland,  another  of  Natiu'e's  novelties,  and 
(juite  distinct  from  any  known  variety.  L.  dil.  fasti- 
giata  was  the  name  given  thereto.  The  Society  then 
resolved  to  meet  at  the  same  place  and  time  in  11I05. 
and  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
tlie  function  concluded. 


STANSTED    FLOWER    SHOW. 

AuuUHT  3.^The  thirteenth  annual  show  was  held  on 
the  above  date  at  Blythwood,  and  in  all  respects  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  the  Society  lias  had.  A  spe- 
cial feature  was  the  dinner-table  ilecorations,  eighteen 
tables  lieing  tastefully  arranged  by  ladies.  In  the 
evening  the  grounds  and  dairy  at  Blythwood  were 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  Kxhilnts  not  for  com- 
I>etition  included  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nmseries,  Cheshunt  ;  group 
of  i)lant8  and  collection  of  fiuit  from  Sir  J.vmes  Blyth 
{gr.  Mr.  J.  Richardson)  ;  DaliHas  and  ('arnations  from 
Dr.  RowELT,.  C.M.G.,  and  a  collection  of  vegetables 
from  G.  Alder,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Atkins).  In  the  Hargrave 
Stansted  competitive  classes  tlie  best  group  of  jilants 
came  from  C.  Gold,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Clarke).  The  best 
Peaches  were  shown  by  C.  Gold,  Esq.,  Jun.  (gr.  Mr. 
Aniey),  and  the  1st  jjrize  Grapes  by  Mr.  Ghippek. 
The  ainateurs'  and  cottagers'  exhibits  were  excellent. 


MIDLAND  CARNATION"  &  PICOTEE. 

AucisT  4,  5.  — This  took  phice  as  usual  in  the  show- 
liouse  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham, the  competition  being  keen  in  all  tlie  classes. 
The  bizarre  and  flaked  Carnations  and  white-ground 
Picotees,  the  yellow-grounds  and  fancies,  were  all  of 
good  quality,  the  white-ground  Picotees  being  espe- 
cially fine;  the  self  Carnations,  being  among  the  earliest 
to  flower,  were  small,  though  very  showy.  The 
arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Tnos.  Humphreys,  the 
Curator,  were  excellent,  so  that  the  flowers  were  seen  to 
great  advantage.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  social  amenities  were  observed  by  a  large 
party  sitting  down  to  luncheon  in  the  grounds,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Rohert  Sydenham. 

Carnatimis,  Sclf.-i. — The  class  for  twelve  varieties 
brought  five  exhibits,  Mr.  R.  C.  C.VRTWRIGHT,  King's 
Norton  {gr.,  Mr.  Rudd),  taking  the  1st  jnize  with  good 
blooms  of  Her  Grace,  Carabas,  Sea  Gull,  Enchantress 
(a  beautiful  rose  self),  Benbow,  Mrs.  Guy  Seliright, 
Sir  Bevys,  Germania,  Cassandra.  Ensign,  Barras,  and 
Comet.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  was  l*nd. 
Among  his  flowers  were  Gloriosa  (a  beautiful  blush 
self)  and  John  Pope  (a  grand  rose  self).  I\Ir.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  was  a  very  good  'M-d. 

There  were  nine  competitors  with  nine  selfs,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton,  King's  Heath,  having  woU  developed 
blooms  of  "\V.  H.  Parton  {a  rich  maroon  self  of  fine 
quality).  Seagull,  Benbow,  Sappho,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro, 
and  Germania ;  2nd,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  GOTTWALTZ, 
Droitwich,  who  had  John  l^ojie,  of  which  he  was  the 
raiser,  in  fine  character  ;  3rd,  Mr.  "NV.  H.  Twist,  Yardley, 

Picotees,  Yellow  (rro^nah. — There  were  seven  com- 
petitors with  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  A.  AV.  Jones, 
Slechford,  taking  the  1st  jnize  with  splendid  blooms 
of  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Isolt,  Gronow.  Lucy  Glitters, 
Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  Chrxseis,  Coquette.  Peri,  Countess 
Verulam,  Lord  Napier,  Gertrude,  and  Dalkeith.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Thurstan  came  2nd  with  some  fine  blooms ; 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  3rd. 

The  class  for  six  blooms  brought  eight  competitors, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Twist  taking  the  1st  prize  with  finely 
(leveloped  blooms  of  Gronow,  Alcinous,  Lady  St. 
Oswald,  Daniel  Defoe,  Countess  ^'erulam,  and  Ger- 
trude ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  was  2nd ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell  "Walsall,  3rd. 

Carnations,  Fa nc i/.  ^  There  were  seven  stands  of 
twelve  varieties,  some  splendid  blooms  being  staged. 
I\Ir.  R.  C.  Cartwright  came  1st  with  Voltaire,  Pro- 
fessor Cooper,  Argosy,  Ormonde,  Queen  Bess,  Amphion. 
ixalileo,  Hidalgo,  Emjieror,  Perseus,  Cantatrice,  and  Ivo 
Sebright.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  was  2nd,  his  blooms  being 
very  near  indeed  to  those  awarded  the  1st  prize.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  was  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  six  fancy  Carnations  there  was  good 
competition  also. 

Picotees,  White  Ground.^.— There  were  five  collec- 
tions of  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  F.  "W".  Goodfellow,  AVal- 
sall,  taking  the  1st  prize  ;  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  & 
Son,  AValsall,  being  2nd.  Here  again  the  flowers  were 
of  very  fine  quality. 

The  best  six  blooms  were'shown  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards, 
Blackley,  Manchester ;  he  had  iii  superb  character 
H.P.E. 'Ganymede,  L.P.E.  Lavinia,  H.Ro.E.  Mrs.  Ees- 


wick,  H.P.E.  Fanny  Tett,  H.P.E.  Mrs.  Openshaw, 
and  H.P.E.  Lady  Louisa.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  H.  Boys.  Most  of  the  flowers  shown  in  this 
class  belonged  to  the  purple-edged  section. 

Carnations,  Flukes  and  Bizarrca.  —  "Witli  twelve 
blooms  Messrs.  AV.  Pemberton  &  Son  were  1st  with 
C.B.  Roliert  Houlgrave,  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis,  R.F. 
Merton,  P.F.  George  Melville,  R.F.  Thalia,  C.B.  J.  S. 
Hedderlv,  P.P.B.  George  Rudd,  S.F.  Si)Oitaman, 
P.I\B.  \y.  Skirving,  S.F.  Flamingo,  S.B.  Robert  Lord, 
IM'.B.  Sarah  Payne.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert;  3rd, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston.  AVith  six  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
wards came  1st,  he  had  J.  S.  Hetlderly,  Robert  Lord, 
Sportsman,  P.P.B.  J.  D.  Hextall,  R.F.  Mrs.  T.  Lonl, 
C.B.  Robert  Houlgrave  ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  C.  RossiTEK. 

Sinf/lr  Blooms, — The  following  is  the  order  of  merit 
for  the  various  types — Scarlet  bizarres  :  Admiral  Curzon 
and  Robert  Houlgrave.  Crimson  bizarres  :  Arthur,  a 
fine  new  variety  ;  J.  S.  Hedderly,  and  J.  D.  Hextall. 
P.P.  bizarres  :  William  Skirving  and  Geo.  Rxidd.  Scar- 
let flakes:  Guardsman  and  Sportsman.  Purjile  flakes  : 
Gordon  Lewis,  which  was  1st  and  2nd.  Rose  flakes  : 
Rob  Roy,  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  and  Mrs.  Rowan.  H.  red  E. 
Picotee  :  J.  Smith  and  Brunette.  Light  red  E.  :  Thos. 
Williams,  won  all  three  prizes.  H.P.E.:  Mrs.  Open- 
shaw and  Fanny  Tett.  L.P.E.  :  Pride  of  Ley  ton  and 
Lavinia.  H.Ro.E.  :  Jlrs.  Payne,  Apsie,  and  Lady 
Louisa.  L.Ro. E.  :  Favourite  and  Nellie.  Y.G.  Picotee  : 
L.  E.  Pilgrim  and  Lord  Napier.  Y.G.P.H.E.  :  Lucy 
Glitters,  Iseidt,  and  John  Whitham.  Y.G.  fancy  : 
Queen  liess,  Jlonarch,  and  Hidalgo.  Fancy  Carna- 
tion :  Ivo,  Sebright  and  Millie.  Selfs,  white  : 
Mrs.  E.  Hambro  and  Mucli  the  Miller.  Blush  : 
Seagull  and  Blushing  Bride.  Yellow  :  Germania  took 
the  first  three  nrizes  overall  the  newer  yellows.  Bufl" : 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright  (a  fine  new  variety)  and 
Benbow.  Rose  :  John  Pojje  (extra  fine)  and  Carabas. 
Scarlet  :  G.  W.  Crane  (fine  in  colour)  and  Isinglass. 
Dark  crimson  :  W.  H.  Parton  (new),  this  was  so  fine 
that  it  won  all  the  leading  prizes.  Purple  :  L-assandra, 
Richard  Dean,  and  Jupiter.  Any  other  dark  self: 
Jocelyn  and  Ladv  Jane  Grey,  both  shades  of  heliotrope. 

Umfressfd  nml  Border  (Mrnations. — These  were 
largely  shown,  and  their  fine  character  was  the  theme 
of  general  commendation.  In  these  classes  a  little  dress- 
ing of  the  petals  is  permitted,  out  as  little  interference 
as  possible  is  desiretl.  Complaint  was  however  made 
that  this  is  carried  too  far,  the  calyx  being  manipulated. 
But  it  is  felt  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  limit  tlie 
l)ermission.  Twelve  selfs,  each  bloom  in  a  small  vjise, 
1st,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cautwriuht;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  was  1st  with  six  sells ;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones  with  twelve  fancies  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  with 
six  ;  and  then  followed  eight  classe-i  in  which  three 
blooms  of  one  variety  were  staged  in  small  vases. 

The  amateur  cultivators,  who  grow  only  a  limited 
nmnber  of  plants,  had  five  classes  o))en  to  them,  in 
which  the  blooms  were  shown  on  cards,  the  competi- 
tion being  very  good. 

Premier  Blooms. — The  selection  of  these  gave  the 
judges  some  trouble  : — Bizarre  "Carnation  C.  B.  Arthur, 
from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ;  flake  P.  F.  (iordon  I^nvis, 
from  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter  ;  Picotee,  white  ground. 
lieaNy  edge,  H.P.E.  Mrs.  Openshaw,  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Gooi)FELLOW ;  light  edge.  Thos.  William,  from 
Messrs.  W.  }*emberton  &  Sox  ;  heavy  edge,  yellow 
ground,  Dalkeith,  from  Jlr.  A.  W.  Jones  ;  light  edge 
Y.(i.,  Childo  Harohl,  from  Ut.  W.  H.  Parton  ;  Y.G. 
fancy,  Qvieen  Bess,  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones;  .self, 
W.  "H.  Parton.  from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  The  best 
undressed  self  was  Much  the  Miller,  white,  from  Mr. 
T.  R.  Ward:  Y.G.  Picotee,  Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  from 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  ;  fancy,  Henry  Gough,  from  Mr. 
A,  R.  Brown. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following 
seedlings:--  Yellow  -  ground  fancy  Cadmus,  heavily 
marked  with  bright  scarlet  on  a  bright  yellow  gi-nind, 
from  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwrioht;  Mrs.  R.  "c.  Cartwright, 
orange-buff",  extra  fine,  also  from  Mr.  Cartwricht  ; 
and  to  yellow-ground  Picotee  Mrs.  C.  Mansell,  in  the 
wny  of  Childe  Harold,  but  distinct,  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert. 

Miscellanrous  Exhibits. — There  were  several  miscel- 
laneous exhibits  of  an  interesting  character,  and  tiie 
Society's  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
GuNN  &  Son,  Olton,  and  to  Messrs.  Hewi'IT  &  Co., 
Solihull,  botli  with  fine  exhibits  of  cut  flowers.  The 
large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  "W^atts. 
St.  Asai)h,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Carnations  shown  in 
trumpet  vases  ;  to  Messrs.  Davis  &  Sons,  Yeovil,  for 
Begonias ;  to  Messrs.  DiCKSONS,  Chester,  for  cut 
flowers  ;  to  Mr.  M.  PritcharI),  Christchurch,  for  hardy 
flowers,  and  Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  Soutli- 
port,  for  Carnations  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  for 
Cactus  Dahlias  ;  to  Mr.  V.  Slade,  Taunton,  for  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  to  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  for 
cut  flowers. 

Some  pretty  floral  decorations  with  Sweet  Peas  were 
shown  in  small  tables,  Mrs.  Martin  took  the  1st  i)rize  ; 
there  were  alsi)  bouquets,  sprays,  anil  buttonholes, 
and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  special  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas 
brought  six  collections,  Mr.  T.  JONES,  Ruabon,  taking 
1st  prizes  with  very  fine  examples  of  the  newer  sorts. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Aucust  {'}. — The  visit  to  Dalkeith  Gardens  was  post- 
poned to  the  above  date,  when  over  one  hundred 
members  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
these  famous  gardens.  The  weather  unfortunately  was 
unpropitious,  rain  falling  continuously,  and  sadly 
marring  the  pleasure  of  the  outing.  The  borders  were 
excellent,  especially  the  scroll  boixler  on  th^east  lawn, 
which  was  never  finer.  Lobelia  Waverley,  of  much 
the  same  shade  of  blue  as  AVave  of  Blue,  was  employed 
here  Avitb  telling  eflfect.  Carnations  are  a  featxne, 
the.-ie  being  cidtivated  in  the  vegetable -quarters  in  vast 
numbers  ;  and  of  the  vegetaldes  it  maj'  be  said  they 
are  extra  fine. 

The  display  of  bloom  in  the  plant-Iiouses  was  quite 
as  fine  as  had  previously'  been  remarked  on  the  outside. 
In  the  warmer  structin-es  a  grand  batch  of  Hymeno- 
callis  was  just  throwing  out  spikes,  and  a  houseful  of 
Calanthes  was  remarkable  for  the  vigour  and  health  of 
tlie  plants.  Of  fruit.  Melons  v;ere  bearing  freely,  and 
Pines  were  in  the  usual  good  condition  foi  which  they 
liave  so  long  been  celebrated  at  Dalkeith  ;  Peaches  un- 
fortunately had  not  .set  so  well  as  usual,  but  the  growth 
promises  well  for  another  season.  In  the  vineries  large 
bunches  were  entering  on  the  ripening  stage.  It  was 
the  general  remark  how  well  Mr.  Whytock  had  every- 
thing in  hand.  After  a  walk  through  the  grmmda,  a 
company  of  101  was  entertained  at  tea  by  Mr. 
McHattie,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  concluding  the 
proceedings. 

DUNDEE    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

August  (>. — The  members'  excursion  to  Brechin 
Castle  Gardens  took  place,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Association,  on  the  above 
date.  Arriving  by  train  at  Brechin  the  company  was  ' 
met  at  the  station  by  Mr.  McDowall,  the  head  gar- 
dener, and  from  thence  conducted  through  the  grounds 
to  the  si>aciou3  ranges  of  glasshouses,  where  every- 
thing was  observed  to  be  in  a  clean,  healthy  condition. 
The  plant  houses  jiresented  a  very  bright  and  gay 
appearance.  The  fruit  houses  are  not  confined  to  fruit 
olone,  but  made  attractive  with  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  The  lawns,  pleasure-grounds,  fiower-beds,  ami 
liorders  have  all  an  attractive  appearance.  In  the 
vegetable  and  frviit  garden  the  same  good  order  and 
management  are  seen.  After  tea,  which  was  served  in 
the  verandah  at  the  stables,  Mr.  David  Storrie  cx- 
l)ressed  the  comjiany's  thankfulness  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  for  granting  permission  to  inspect  hi» 
beautiful  domain. 


©bituar^. 

Mr.  Richard  Gorton.  — This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  floriculture  in  the 
North,  (lied  at  his  residence,  The  Woodlands, 
Eecles,  on  the  2nd  inst.,atthe  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  A  florist  of  the  old  school,  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  special  floricultural  societies  and 
their  work,  the  alpine  Auricula  being  his  favourite 
flower,  and  few  men  had  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  properties  of  florists'  flowers,  and  more 
warmly  advocated  their  observance.  He  was  a 
raiser  of  alpine  Auriculas ;  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  were  also  favourites  with  him.  He 
usually  attended  the  Auricula  shows  held  in  the 
Midlands  and  at  Manchester. 

Mrs.   Wm.    Richardson.— This   estimable 

woman,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Eichardson,  the 
foreman  at  the  Hassocks  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  passed  away  on  the  2nd  inst., 
after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty  years, 
leaving  a  young  son. 

John  Hinde  Newberry —It  is  with  great 
regret  we  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hinde 
Newberry,  which  took  place  very  suddenly  on 
Thursday,  August  -1,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year, 
after  an  operation  which  had  apparently  been 
successful.  For  over  forty-five  years  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
formerly  at  the  Clapton  Nurseries,  and  recently 
at  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield.  Most 
visitors  to  the  nurseries  during  the  past  forty 
years  have  come  into  personal  contact  with  him. 
He  came  to  Clapton  in  1859  from  Upwey,  Dor- 
chester, where  his  father  carried  on  a  nursery ; 
and  John  Hinde  was  not  only  an  excellent  corre- 
spondent and  book-keeper,  but  a  thoroughly 
practical  man,  few  being  able  to  handle  spade  or 
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knife  better.  He  was  interred  at  Edmonton 
Cemetery  on  August  G,  a  good  many  of  the  old 
Clapton  and  Bush  Hill  friends  being  at  the 
funeral.  He  leaves  foixr  sons,  three  daughters, 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss,  his 
■*ife  having  died  two  and  a  half  years  since. 


TRADE    MEMORANDUM. 


Hewitt  &  Co.,  Ltd.— Mr.  Addenbrooke  has 
been  appointed  managing  director  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  .1.  Evans.  Mr.  Spinks  is  attached  to  the 
Company  as  before.  The  principal  nursery  is  at 
Solihull,  and  there  are  branches  at  Edgbaston 
and  depots  in  Birmingham, 

Messrs.  Kansomes,  Sim.s  &  Jeffries,  of  Ipswich, 
have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  a  motor  lawn- 
mower  to  H.M.  the  Kino  for  use  in  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  Palace. 


ENQUIRY. 


Can  any  reader  recommend  a  correspondent  a 
simple,  inexpensive  form  of  level  on  tripod  stand  ? 


%*  Editob  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  us  much 
time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe 
the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that 
all  communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
Literary  departnjent,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Abies  nobilik  :  /.  Urc.  The  gouty  swellings 
are  caused  by  an  insect,  Chermes.  Cut  away 
the  diseased  tranches  and  burn  them.  Spray 
the  tree  with  petroleum  emulsion.  (See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  1U9,  July  22,  1882). 

Books  on  South  Africa  :  C.  South  African 
Flowering  Plants,  by  Eev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow ; 
published  )iy  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  work  on  gardening  or  farming 
in  the  colony  you  mention. 

Book  on  Tomatos  ?  Constant  Reader.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  work  containing  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Tomato. 

Cedar  op  Lebanon  ;  C.  R.  W.  We  do  not  know 
all  the  circumstances,  but  think  it  likely  that 
the  tree  is  suffering  from  the  years  of  drought 
that  we  had  prior  to  19U3  Perhaps  the  tree  is 
an  old  one,  and  is  slowly  dying,  as  so  many  are 
about  London.  Examine  the  trunk  carefully 
to  see  if  there  are  fungi  attacking  it.  Remove 
the  decaying  branches  flush  with  the  trunk,  if 
that  be  possible,  and  paint  over  the  wound  with 
tar. 

Conifer:  S.  Devon.  It  is  probable  that  your 
Conife  r  has  got  injured  at  the  roots.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  unsuitable  soil.  If  not  sufficiently 
moist  you  might  try  the  eft'ect  of  a  thorough 
watering.  Liquid-manure  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  beneficial  in  its  present  condition.  Many 
trees  all  over  the  country  are  only  now  showing 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  series  of  dry 
summers  we  had  prior  to  1903. 

CoRRECTioN.^We  are  informed  that  an  error  was 
committed  when  we  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  Orchids  at  the  recent  show  in  the  new  Hall. 
No  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  that 
occasion. 


Cucumber  :  G.  M.  The  condition  you  mention  is 
due  to  some  temporary  check  during  growth. 
What  caused  that  you  should  know  better  than 
we. 

Cucumber-Spot  :  J.  H.  Frequently  described  and 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  See  spe- 
cially October  14, 1902,  p.  241,  and  September  5, 
1903,  p.  184. 

Curled  Green-.  L.  S.  M.  It  is  very  likely  to 
have  been  crossed,  as  you  suggest.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabbage  family  readily  cross  with 
one  another,  and  have  produced  the  numerous 
diverse  forms  and  types  seen  in  our  gardens. 

Dahlias:  H.  B.  We  do  not  find  any  particular 
dimensions  specified.  Consult  the  catalogue  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society,  to  be  had  from 
P.  W.  Tulloch,  Esq.,  Forest  Cot,  Balcombe, 
Sussex. 

Daffodil  Crossing  ;  H.  V.  M.  It  is  impossible 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  brief.  The  sum  of 
research  seems  to  indicate  that  in  both  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  male  is  on  the  whole  the  greater  in 
determining  the  characters  of  the  offspring. 
But  this  law  will  not  be  found  to  be  uniform  in 
dealing  with  a  limited  number  of  flowers. 
Nothing  short  of  a  large  number  of  repeated 
experiments  will  teach  you  whether  such  flowers 
as  you  name  should  be  used  as  poUen-parents 
or  seed-bearers  respectively,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  better  to  begin  by  effecting  your 
crosses  both  ways.  You  should  work  with  a 
considerable  number  of  flowers,  and  keep 
accurate  records.   0.  H.  E. 

Flower-show  Schedule  :  S.  G.  S.  We  have 
not  seen  the  schedule,  but  assuming  your 
statement  to  be  correct,  we  think  the  judges 
were  in  error.  The  two  Galegas  are  quite 
distinct.  A  Lily  bulb  is  an  herbaceous  plant, 
and  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  to 
the  contrary,  be  exhibited  with  herbaceous 
plants.  Some  judges,  however,  object  to  this. 
The  white  Bryony,  B.  dioica,  is  likely  to  be 
poisonous  to  cattle.  The  black  Bryony,  Tamus, 
is  probably  dangerous,  but  we  have  no  experi- 
ence of  it. 

Garden  Plan  :  R.  W.  S.  We  counsel  you,  if  you 
want  further  advice,  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
some  landscape  gardener  who  can  visit  the  spot 
and  see  its  capabilities,  the  level  of  the  land, 
whether  there  is  a  distant  view  to  be  had,  and 
so  on.  So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  your  plan  not 
much  need  be  done  if  the  lawn  is  in  good  order. 
We  should  certainly  not  remove  the  Weeping 
Ash.  We  should  fill  up  the  north-east  corner 
with  a  clump  of  Rhododendrons  or  other  shrubs 
to  hide  the  iormal  right  angle.  At  the  other 
corner  (N.W.)  near  the  rockery  you  might 
plant  a  group  ot  flowering  Cherries  or  other 
spring -flowering  trees.  A  specimen  Conifer 
might  be  placed  near  the  south-east  angle.  A 
few  flower-beds,  especially  Rose-beds,  might  be 
cut  out  on  the  lawn  near  the  margins,  but  by 
no  means  let  them  be  so  many  or  so  large  as 
to  interfere  with  the  fine  sweep  of  the  lawn. 
On  the  bank  behind  the  rockery  some 
Wichuriana  Roses  might  be  allowed  to 
scramble  at  the  base  of  the  trees. 

Gardeners' Address  Books:  ^.JV.  Horticultural 
Directory.  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  London  ;  and  The  Garden  Annual,  17, 
Furnival  Street,  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 

Gardeners'  Association  :  B.  F.  G.  Write  for 
the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Committee,  and 
obtainable  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  (pro 
tem.),  W.  Watson,  Esq.,  Descano  House,  Kew 
Road,  Kew. 

Immature  Fios  Dropping  -.  E.  P.  I  have 
known  this  failure  since  1862,  when  I  first 
saw  it  at  Highgate.  There  is  no  fungus, 
and  I  could  never  detect  any,  although  I 
have  searched  many  times.  It  was  at  one 
time  a  common  complaint  of  those  who  tried  to 
grow  Figs  in  the  open  that  as  soon  as  they 
became  as  large  as  Gooseberries  they  dropped, 
and  not  a  fruit  was  matured.  I  could  never 
solve  the  mystery.  M.  C.  C. 


Judging  :  W.  C.  L.  We  have  no  data  on  which 
we  can  answer  your  question.  The  fee  varies 
in  different  cases  from  one  to  two  guineas  and 
upwards. 

Names  of  Plants  ;  Correspondents  not  answered 
im  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number.  —  G.  M.  LUium 
chalcedonicum.— 4.  B.  1,  Inula  Helenium;  2, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  ;  3,  Agrimonia  sp. ;  4, 
Lythrum  Salicaria;  5,  Betonica  rosea ;  6,  Poly- 
gonum sp.  The  cup-like  flowers  of  the  Fox- 
glove result  from  the  running  together  of  two 
or  three  of  the  topmost  flowers.— IF.  B.  Lycium 
sinense,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  L. 
barbarum.— F.  B  M.  Helianthus  (Harpalium) 
rigidus. — G.  H.  S.  Kolreuteria  paniculata. — 
W.  S.  Olearia  Haastii  (New  Zealand).— Boebwcfc. 
CypripediumParishii.— r.  4.  R.  1,  Oncidium 
pumOum ;  2,  Oncidium  pubes ;  3,  Sophronitis 
violacea. — T.  R.  1,  Dracaena  ornata;  2,  Co- 
dia;um  (Croton)  Johannis ;  3,  Codiasum  varie- 
gatum  ;  4,  Dracoena  stricta  ;  5,  Codiajum  Weiss- 
manii ;  6,  the  Palm  may  be  Areca  lutescens ; 
7,  Draca;na  variabilis;  8,  garden  Fuchsia, 
cannot  be  named ;  9,  Dracaena  pulcherrima ; 
10,  Codia?um  Queen  Victoria.— Cosmos.  Hippe- 
astrum  stylosum,  illustrated  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  2287.  We  replied  to  your  question 
before,  in  our  issue  of  July  23,  p.  68. — F.  I., 
Grimsby.  A  light  form  of  Oncidium  Gardneri. 
— W.M.  Crocosmia  imperialis. — W.  W.,  Bagshot. 
1,  Juncus  communis ;  2,  Juncus  effusus ;  3, 
Campanula  rotundifolia ;  4,  Festuca  ovina;  5, 
Blechnum  spicant ;  6,  Lysimachia  vulgaris, 

Ntmph^as  :  Correspondent.  We  do  not  publish 
coloured  illustrations,  and  if  we  did  we  should, 
not  sell  them.  We  do  not  know  of  any  special 
work  on  the  subject,  but  any  of  the  more 
important  gardening  books  contain  full  descrip- 
tions as  to  treatment,  &c. 

Notice  :  J.  0.  Your  notice  should  have  been 
dated  from  the  8th,  not  the  2nd. 

Peaches:  'if.  W.  1,  Crimson  Galande;  2,  Abec. 
Specimens  arrived  in  a  crushed  condition. 

Pear  :  G.  E.  S.,  Plymouth.  The  Pear  is  attacked 
with  a  fungus  —  Fusicladium  dendriticum, 
frequently  described  and  figured  in  our  columns. 
Burn  the  affected  leaves  and  fruits  as  far  as 
you  can,  and  next  yeai-  spray  the  leaves  and 
shoots  with  weak  Bordeaux-mixture. 

Propagating  Daphne,  &c.  :  Anxious  One.  The 
choicer  varieties  and  species  of  Daphne  are 
usually  grafted  on  D.  indica  or  D.  laureola. 
They  may,  however,  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
taken  in  the  autumn  and  inserted  in  well- 
drained  pots  with  peaty  soil  and  covered  with  a 
bell-glass.  Keep  the  cuttings  in  a  cool  house 
in  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  introduce  into 
gentle  heat.  Luculia  gratissima  can  be  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  inserted  about  now,  placed 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 
allowed  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  They  are  not 
easy  subjects  to  propagate.  If  seed  can  be 
obtained  this  will  germinate  freely. 

Strawberries:  Auldearn.  The  flowers  were 
probably  not  fertilised.  See  leading  article  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  August  6. 

Tomatos  :  J.C.     The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus 

Cladosporium    fulvum,    often    mentioned   in 

the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Bui-n  the  affected 
plants  and  spray  the  healthy  ones  with  liver-of- 
sulphur  ^oz.,  to  a  gallon  of  rain-water.  Do  this 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Vines  :  B.  M.  A  bad  case  of  "  shanking,"  the 
exact  cause  of  which  is  still  uncertain,  but 
probably  it  is  due  to  the  attack  of  a  fungus. 
In  your  case  the  bunches  look  as  if  they  had  not 
been  sufficiently  thinned,  and  are  carrying  more 
berries  than  they  can  ripen  properly. 


Communications  Received.— J.  M.— \V.  S.— ,1.  McC— 
R  H.  P.— E.  S.  C— E.  U.  .J.— G.  B.— G.  D.  (photograph, 
with  thanks)-G.  W.-Rev.  G.  T.  L.-J.  M.-W.  H.  P., 
Autigua— Wavereu  &  Krui.iff,  Haarlem— T.  W.— W.  \V. 
— T.  E.,  Ceylou— E.  C— Sir  N.  L.-J.  K.— W.  P.  R.— 
M  R.  S.— J.  B.  F.— \V.  M.  Naplcs-C.  R.  W.— S.  F.  & 
Co.-W.  G.  S.-\V.  H.  C.-J.  P.-B.  S.-F.  C.  H.— L.  F. 
— F.  C— Dr.  Bouavia.— J.  S.— E.  T.-W,  H.  B. 

(For  Markets  atid  Weather,  see  pp.  x.  and  xii.) 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 


Trochetia  Blackburniana  from  Straffan  House  Gardens,  Co.  Kildare  ;  Petals  white  with 

oraxge-red  stripes  and  margins. 
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■GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION 

OF  PLANTS.* 

Til  IS  formidable  volume, with  upwards  of 
800  8vo  pages,  and  full  of  beautiful 
photographs  and  other  illustrations,  is  a 
«nasterly  reservoir  of  literature  upon  the 
"new  branch  of  botany  known  as  "  Ecology," 
■or  the  study  of  plants  in  their  natural 
homes. 

liinna^us  in  1763  observed  that  plants 
'brought  from  various  countries  could  be 
"recognised  by  their  "facies"  or  general  ap- 
pearance as  inhabitants  of  special  environ- 
ments, and  many  writers  have  described  the 
plants  characteristic  of  certain  districts,  as 
for  instance,  Griesbach,  in  his  ]'<-geiation  of 
tlw  Globe  ;  but  since  evolution,  thanks  to 
Darwin,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  plant 
•distriliution,  in  addition  to  mere  description, 
we  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  plant- 
structures  in  relation  or  adaptation  to  their 
various  kinds  of  environment. 

"  Darwinism"  attributes  all  such  adapta- 
tions to    natural    selection,  but  the   more 

*  ]!y  Dr.  A.  F.  W.  Schimper,  translated  by  W.  R. 
Tisher,  B.A.  ;  revised  and  edited  by  Percy  Groom. 
3M.A.,  D.Se.,  F.L.S.,  and  I.  B.  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  (8vo,  pp.  824,  Index  ;  with  a  photogravure 
portrait,  five  collotypes,  four  maps,  and  497  other 
Hlliiatratione.     Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press). 


recent  observers  regard  the  conditions  of  life 
as  the  main  cause,  together  with  the  respon- 
sive power  of  the  plants  themselves.  These 
were  Herbert  Spencer's  "  two  factors "  of 
evolution. 

Dr.  Schimper's  mind  was  in  a  transition 
state,  for  he  observes  (p.  24)  in  alluding  to 
certain  degradations  in  aquatic  plants  :-— "  It 
is  only  doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  natural  selection  or  to  the 
direct  influences  of  water."  He  was  not 
aware  of  Mr.  McCallum's  experiments  with 
Proserpinaca,  in  which  by  inducing  artificial 
osmosis,  he  caused  the  superfluous  water  to 
escape  from  the  protoplasm,  so  that  'entire" 
leaves  were  formed  under  water  instead  of 
the  normal  filiform  ones. 

All  through  the  book,  however,  Schimper 
invariably  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment as  the  direct  or  definite  cause  of 
variations  of  structure. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts — viz., 
I.,  The  Factors  ;  II.,  Formations  and  tJuilds ; 
III.,  Zones  and  Regions. 

In  the  first  part  there  are  six  chapters, 
dealing  with  the  influences  of  Water,  Heat, 
Light,  Air,  Soil,  and  Animals.  Each  is  very 
brief ;  but  they  give  the  substance  of  present 
day  knowledge,  and  a  long  list  of  works — 
principally  German — dealing  with  them. 

Under  "Water"  he  describes  the  well- 
known  structure  of  aquatic  plant.s,  and  adds 
some  interesting  details  of  the  structure  of 
"  drift  fruits"  with  floating  tissues. 

Inder  "Heat,"  besides  the  extreme  zero 
points,  he  notes  that  '•  The  absolute  extremes 
of  plant-life  are  not  identical  with  those  of 
all  its  functions.  Each  function  has  its  own 
extremes,  and  at  a  certain  degree  of  tempera- 
ture its  optimum."  This  being  the  case, 
by  only  noting  zero  points,  the  results  of 
Plienology  are  not  always  satisfactory;  for 
differential  variations  of  the  functions  are 
too  much  ignored.  "The  life  of  a  plant  is 
made  up  of  thousands  ot  separate  actions, 
each  of  which  is  performed  within  its  own 
ranges  of  temperature,  and  exhibits  its  own 
optimum  temperature."  The  total  would  be 
the  harmonic  optimum. 

Xumerous  figures  illustrate  adaptive 
structures  of  the  tissues  in  accordance  with 
each  '•  Factor,"  and  each  chapter  closes  with 
a  long  biljliography. 

In  Part  II.  the  Climatic  and  Edaphic  [i.<\, 
influences  of  the  soil)  factors  are  described, 
giving  rise  to  "  formations, '  these  being  the 
general  types  of  vegetation, characteristic  of 
districts,  due  to  these  factors.  There  are 
three  types — viz..  Woodland,  Grassland,  and 
Desert,  each  of  which  is  ably  discussed. 

He  then  considers  '•  Guilds."  These  con- 
sist of  lesser  groups,  such  as  Climbing 
plants.  Epiphytes,  Saprophytes  and  Para- 
sites, as  well  as  Insectivorous  plants.  In 
each  case  the  correspondence  between  the 
external  conditions  of  life  and  the  structure 
of  the  plant  is  shown,  thus  suggesting  that 
true  epiphytes  probably  arose  from  acci- 
dental ones,  which,  having  acquired  the  ne- 
cessary characteristics,  then  became  "fixed." 
Similarly  with  saprophytes,  the  transition 
from  the  green  to  a  colourless  condition  is 
the  result  of  adaptations  to  conditions  of  life. 
•  The  change  in  the  mode  of  nutrition  causes 
a  change  in  the  structure  and  ecology  of 
the  plant."  That  sentence  may  equally  apply 
to  every  cause  and  every  responsive  change. 
Part  III.,  on  "Zones  and  Regions," 
is    divided    into    five    sections  —  viz.,    the 


Tropical,  Temperate,  Arctic,  Mountain,  and 
Aquatic  zones  or  regions.  Each  of  these 
sections  contains  from  two  to  ten  chapters, 
and  treats  of  the  subjects  systematically  and 
in  detail.  They  show  the  effects  of  heat, 
water,  light,  etc.,  on  growth  in  shade  and  in 
the  open,  including  the  protections  adopted 
against  desiccation. 

The  periodic  phenomena  in  the  functions 
of  plants  are  described,  in  which  there  is  no 
absolute  rest,  such  occurring  in  only  some 
functions.  Then  follows  a  full  description  of 
tropical  districts,  both  those  constantly  moist 
and  those  constantly  dry.  Abundance  of  ex- 
cellent photogravures  from  nature  illustrate 
the  effects  of  moisture  and  drought  respec- 
tively. A  eimilar  treatment  with  illustra- 
tions applies  to  temperate  and  arctic  regions, 
the  effects  of  the  climate  being  well  shown 
in  each  case. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  mountains 
having  a  rarified  air,  a  rich  amount  of  light, 
and  various  aijueous  precipitations,  have 
corresponding  effects  upon  plants,  these 
adapting  their  structures  according  to  their 
requirements. 

As  stated,  each  chapter  is  very  short,  but 
the  whole  book  pretty  well  covers  the  entire 
field  of  geographical  botany,  while  the 
important  lists  of  authors  dealing  with  the 
various  details  of  this  vast  subject  are  very 
valuable  to  students.  Ecology  is  now  a 
well  recognised  branch  of  botany,  and  this 
splendid  work  of  Schimper's— whose  death 
all  botanists  will  deeply  deplore — will  form 
a  substantial  basis  for  all  future  workers  in 
this  field  to  build  upon.  George  Henslow. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


HELICHRYSUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 
We  do  not  find  this  plant  in  Nicholson,  nor  do 
we  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  gardens,  on  which 
account  we  think  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  it.  Our  specimen  came  from  Mr.  Cuthbertson, 
of  Rothesay,  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  wiry, 
erect  branches  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
grey  down  ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  revolute  at  the 
margins,  channelled  above,  with  a  prominent 
green  midrib  beneath.  The  yellow  flower-heads 
are  very  numerous  in  terminal  corymbs,  each 
flower-head  about  J-inch  long,  cylindric,  with 
several  rows  of  appressed  oblong  obtuse  bracts, 
the  inner  ones  linear,  covered  with  small  glands 
at  the  back,  not  visible  except  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens.  It  is  a  showy  plant,  suitable  for  the  centre 
of  the  herbaceous  border.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe. 

Browallia  elata  major. 
This  plant  is  a  very  pretty  addition  to  the 
eool-house  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  onwards. 
The  flowers,  of  a  charming  blue  colour,  are  much 
larger  and  more  effective  than  those  of  B.  elata, 
and  are  much  appreciated  either  on  the  plants  or 
when  used  as  cut  bloom.  The  plants  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings ;  the  latter,  if  put 
in  now,  will  make  nice  plants  in  48-sized  pots  for 
flowering  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  spring 
months.  They  should  be  given  cool  treatment, 
with  a  little  fire-heat  at  night  when  the  weather 
is  cold.     They  are  easily  cultivated. 

ExACUM    AFFINE. 

This  pretty  flowering  annual  deserves  to  be 
more  extensively  grown,  if  only  on  account  of  its 
very  fragrant  odour.  J'or  this  reason  it  is  most 
useful  for  the  embellishment  of  the  various 
flower-vases,  Ac,  in  the  mansion  or  conservatory, 
being  especially  adaptable  for  small  vases  or 
jardinieres,  and  as  a  frontage  to  groups  of  plants. 
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&c.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring  or  autumn.  If  sown  in  the  autumn  and 
grown  on  it  will  last  a  longtime  in  good  condition, 
W.  A.  Cook,  Shirley  Park. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

FLOWERS  PROM  SOMERGHEM. 

From  the  Marquis  de  Wavrin,  Chateau  de 
Eonsele,  Belgium,  come  flowers  of  several  re- 
markably fine  Orchids,  among  which  are — 

Cattleya  Loddigesii  splendcns. — A  very  hand- 
some, brightly  coloured  flower,  measuring  nearly 
6  inches  across  at  its  widest,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  each  over  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide. 
Sepals  and  petals  bright  piu'plish-rose.  Lip 
white  inside,  pale  lilac  out.  Disc  and  side  lobes 
pale  yellow,  front  lilac. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Sanderoe. — A  larger  flower 
than  those  borne  on  the  plant  for  which  Hamar 
Bass,  Esq.,  secured  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  June  11,  1895,  but 
with  the  same  bright  colouring  and  slight 
suggestion  of  C.  x  Hardyana.  The  flower  is 
8  inches  across  the  petals,  which  are  2J  inches 
wide.  Sepals  and  petals  purplish  -  lilac ;  lip 
almost  entirely  glowing  velvety  pui-plish-crimson, 
■with  two  small  yellow  patches  on  the  side  lobes, 
and  some  fine  yellowish-red  lines  from  the  base. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  x  . — A  singular  hybrid  imported 
with  L.-C.  X  elegans  from  Brazil,  and  suggesting 
a  secondary  cross  between  that  variety  and  L.-C. 
X  Schilleriana,  which  is  generally  found  in  the 
same  locality.  It  is  formed  like  L.-C.  x  elegans. 
Sepals  and  petals  whitish,  tinged  with  light 
purple,  darkest  on  the  reverse  side.  Lip  white  at 
the  base ;  light  rose-purple  in  front  and  on  the 
tips  of  the  side  lobes. 

Remarkable  progress  is  made  at  Somerghem  in 
the  matter  of  raising  hybrid  Orcliids,  and  in 
point  of  quick  flowering  the  case  of  Laelia  X  De 
Geestiana,  which  was  entered  for  the  Holland 
House  Show,  but  passed  out  of  flower  a  day  or 
two  earlier,  may  be  cited.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  made  by  M.  De  Geest,  gr.  to  the  Marquis 
de  Wavrin,  between  Lslia  Jongheana  and  L. 
flava,  March  8,  1900.  The  seed  was  sown 
March  21,  1901,  and  the  first  flowers  appeared 
June  21,  1904,  being  the  first  hybrid  with  L. 
Jongheana  as  the  seed-bearer  to  appear,  and  that 
too  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was  shown  at  Ghent 
and  accorded  a  First  -  class  Certificate,  and 
described  as  bearing  four  flowers  on  a  spike,  each 
about  3  inches  across,  white,  with  a  much  frilled 
labellum  with  rich  orange  centre. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 


PINUS    NELSONL* 
This  Pine  was  collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson, 
of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  in  June, 

*  P.  Nchmii,  n.  sp. — Branchlet.'!  very  slender,  con- 
spicuously glaucous,  becoming  ashy  -  grey.  Leaves 
2i  inches  long,  in  threes,  their  margins  serrated  and 
their  ventral  surfaces,  in  tliis  specimen,  cemented 
tjgether,  .so  that  the  fascicles  appear  to  be  mono- 
phyllous ;  basal  sheaths  persistent,  stomata  on  all 
s  irfaces,  fibro-vascular  bundles  single,  hj-poderm  cells 
Urge,  mostly  one  row  deep  (here  and  there  two  rows) 
and  enclosing  tlie  marginal  resin  ducts,  which  are  often 
wanting  ;  strengthening  cells  also  aliove  and  below  the 
fibro  -  vascular  bundles.  Cones  subterminal,  sym- 
mstrical,  about  2^  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
borne  on  very  long,  stout,  curied  foot  -  stalks. 
Apophyses  approximately  rhomboidal,  the  transverse 
diameter  considerably  the  longer.  Umbos  dorsal,  their 
bases  very  broad  transversely  but  longitudinally  com- 
pressed, forming  very  consjjicuous,  more  or  less  re- 
flexed,  nearly  triangular  protuberances  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  cone.  Seeds  large  and  wingless. 
Nelson  !     No.  4501.  Nat.  Mas.,  Washington. 


1898,  on  a  mountain  above  Miquihuana,  near  the 
border  line  between  the  States  of  Tamanlipas  and 
Nuevo  Leon,  in  North-eastern  Mexico.  It  is  the 
lowermost  of  the  Pines  on  this  slope. 

Pseudo-monophyllous  fascicles  are  not  un- 
common among  Pines  as  varietal  forms.  Mayr 
mentions  such  varieties  of  P.  Thunbergii  and  P. 
densiflora ;  P.  sylvestris  monophylla  is  a  well- 
known  form  of  the  ^Scotch  Pine,  and  there  is  a 
rarer  similar  variety  of  P.  strobus.  More  mate- 
rial must  be  obtained  before  the  true  significance 
of  this  character  for  this  species  is  understood. 

In  nearly  all  Pines  a  mechanical  tissue  is  deve- 
loped which  forms  an  interior  hard  dorsal  plate 
on  the  cone-scales.  The  cells  of  this  tissrte  have 
thick  walls,  are  hygroscopic,  and  act,  under  dry 
and  wet  conditions,  to  open  and  close  the  cones. 
In  such  species  as  P.  Cembra  and  P.  albicaulis 


EARLY  AUTUMNAL  FLOWEES. 

Nothing  in  Nature  is  more  silent  and  un- 
obtrusive than  the  floral  transition  of  one 
season  into  another  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  ever-varying  year.  Perhaps  the  gradual 
development  of  summer  into  autumn  is  the 
least  noticeable  of  all;  yet,  to  the  experienced 
and  impressionable  cultivator,  the  latter  season, 
even  on  what  may  be  termed  the  confines  of 
activity,  has  its  own  characteristics.  There  is 
for  example,  a  jierceptibly  cooler  atmosphere, 
more  adapted  than  that  of  its  warmer  and  more 
rapidly  forcing  predecessor,  for  preserving  the 
perfect  form  and  prolonging  the  life  of  om- 
loveliest  flowers.  Sweet  Peas,  it  is  manifest,  do. 
not  endure  with  equanimity  a  burning  heat; 
they  are  never  moi'e  impressive  than  in  August 
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Fig.  49. — pinus  nelsoni. 


this  tissue  is  wanting ;  in  fact,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  dorsal  plate  is  a  convenient 
character  for  distinguishing  the  cones  of  P. 
flexilis  from  those  of  P.  albicaulis.  Our  Pine 
in  this  particular  corresponds  with  P.  albicaulis, 
and  has  no  dorsal  plate  on  the  cone-scales.  Such 
cones  do  not  spring  open,  but  shrink  in  drying 
sufficiently  to  partly  uncover  their  seeds.  If  the 
seeds  escape  the  crow  and  the  squirrel,  their 
spontaneous  release  must  depend  on  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  cone.  Concurrently  with  the 
absence  of  the  stereome  tissue,  the  wood  strands, 
which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  scales,  are  ex- 
ceptionally weak  in  this  type  of  cone,  as  if, 
indeed,  special  provision  were  made  for  their 
early  decay. 

The  structure  of  the  cone,  its  extraordinary 
pedxmcle,  the  unexampled  persistency  of  the 
basal  sheath  in  a  Pine  of  such  afiiliations,  all 
combine  to  establish  P.  Nelsoni  as  a  new  and 
very  curious  species.  George  Russell  Shaw. 


and  September,  when  they  have  coolness  and 
moisture,  and  the  clear  and  pure  atmosphere 
which  they  love  so  well.  Roses,  no  doubt,  are  less-- 
numerous  than  they  were  in  July;  but  I  always- 
imagine  that  their  formation  is  finer,  because  their' 
central  petals  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the 
burning  beams  of  the  merciless  sun  ;  their  exqui- 
site colour  also  is  retained  much  longer.  Many 
of  the  varieties  which  are  chiefiy  valuable  for 
garden  cultivation  are  for  the  second  time  ii> 
fragrant  bloom ;  supreme  among  those  splendid 
autumnal  treasirres  being  such  splendid  hybrid 
Teas  as  Viscountess  Folkestone,  by  no  means- 
exhausted  by  its  marvellously  luxuriant  summer 
floriferousness  ;  the  magnificent  Caroline  Testout. 
not  seldom  fully  G  inches  across,  a  giant  among 
Eoses,  by  many  rosarians  regarded  as  a  deriva- 
tive from  La  France ;  Clara  Watson,  a  glorious-. 
Rose,  whose  artistic  capabilities,  especially  as  a 
climber,  have  never  yet  been  adequately  recog- 
nised ;    Lady   Mary    Fitzwilliam,    White    Lady, 
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Papa  Gontier,  and  Madame  Fernet  Ducher,  :ill 
«i  which  have  proved  themselves  "  perpetiuil " 
acquisitions. 

Several  of  the  most  effective  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
.such  as  the  velvety-crimson  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Horace^Vernet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre,  flower  somewhat  too  late  in  sum- 
mer] to]  afford  the  jirivilege  of  producing 
iiutumnal   flowers ;    but   on    the  other   liand  we 


of  which  the  variety  last-mentioned  has,  like 
certain  Tea  Eoses,  a  pendulous  habit,  which 
more  than  half  conceals  its  richly-coloured  blooms. 
Such  varieties  of  recent  origination  as  Alice 
Lindsell  and  Mildred  Grant,  however  imposing 
their  individual  flowers,  aie  by  reason  of  their 
extremely  moderate  growth  and  susceptibility  to 
atmospheric  influences,  to  be  regarded  as  es- 
sentially "  exhibition  "  productions.     They  grow 


Fig.  50. — FORSYTHi.i  eueop-^sa  in  flower  and  fevit: 

FLOWERS  YELLOW. 


liave'this  consolation — that  if  they  have  only  one 
iseasoh  oflflowering,  it  is  greatly  prolonged.  Excep- 
tionally valuable  for  their  "  perpetuality,"  if  such 
a  term  indeed  be  admissible  under  any  conditions, 
are  Captain  Hayward,  Clio,  Mr.  Cranston's  Crim- 
son Bedder,  and  Margaret  Dickson ;  while  as 
much  may  be  affirmed  of  many  of  the  finest 
Noisettes  and  Teas;  Bouquet  d'Or,  William 
Allen  Richardson,  and  Mme.  Pierre  Coehet  being 
prominent  among  these.  Of  the  new  Eoses  the 
Grandest  alike  in  growth  and  productiveness 
have  been  Frau  Karl  Druachki,  Florence  Pcui- 
lierton.  Corona,  Ard's  Pillar,  and  Field  Marshal, 


as  a  rule,  about  IJ  feet  high,  produce  two  stout, 
short  stems,  and  an  equal  number  of  gigantic 
blooms  from  5  to  7  inches  across ;  we  sadly 
require  more  Eoses  now-a-days  of  the  tyjie  of 
Viscoimtess  Folkestone,  La  France,  or  Margaret 
Dickson. 

This  is  the  favourite  season  for  climbing  flowers, 
which  generate  most  beautiful  and  memorable 
effects  during  what  may  be  termed  the  inter- 
mediate season  of  the  regal  Rose.  Seldom  has 
the  radiant  Tropseolum  speciosum,  which  oc- 
casionally flowers  in  my  garden  to  a  height  of 
15   feet,   created   grander  pictures   than  it  has 


achieved  this  year,  and  quite  as  much  may  be 
asserted  of  Tropseolum  i^eregrinum  (which  is 
especially  beautiful  when  grown  upwards  through 
the  branches  of  Prunus  Pissardi),  and  that 
glorious  Peruvian  climber,  the  great  Nasturtium. 
The  Sweet  Peas  are  also  magnificently  orna- 
mental, while  the  snow-white  purity  of  the  fair 
Madonna  Lily,  shining  everywhere  through  the 
garden,  instinctively  recalls  to  our  remembrance 
those  immortal  words; — "Even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
David  R.  Williamson. 


FORSYTHIA  EUROP.EA. 

In  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle  of  January  IG, 
vinder  the  heading  of  "  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  you 
call  attention  to  Forsythia  europaja,  saying  that 
it  had  been  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  for 
several  years,  but  that  it  had  not  as  yet  bloomed. 
We  jKjst  you  a  photograph  of  a  branch  in  bloom 
cut  from  one  of  the  plants  in  our  nursery,  which 
is  without  doubt  the  first  plant  of  its  variety  to 
bloom  in  America.  So  far,  we  have  only  heard 
of  its  existence  in  one  or  two  places.  We,  in 
common  with  others,  did  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  European  species  until  a  recent  period, 
and  wonder  how  it  could  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  botanists  so  long. 

The  late  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  offered 
seeds  of  it  four  years  ago,  from  which  our  plants 
were  produced,  and  he  only  offered  the  seeds  one 
season.  This  shrub  is  a  good  compact  grower,  of 
an  upright  habit,  with  no  procumbent  or  drooping 
branches.  Its  flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as 
those  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  but  are  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  sulphur-yellow  colour,  the  flower-stems 
are  shorter  or  the  flowers  nearly  sessile  ;  and  we 
should  think  when  the  plants  attain  age  they 
would  become  very  attractive.  In  foliage  it  is 
similar  to  F.  suspensa ;  but  the  habit,  as  stated 
above,  is  very  distinct  from  that  variety. 

Forsythia  suspensa  is  the  finest  early-blooming 
shrub  we  possess  here,  forming  when  in  bloom 
glorious  drooping  bushes  of  deep  golden-yeUow, 
which  are  very  showy,  and  most  attractive.  John 
Charlton  ^  Sons,  Rochester,  N.T.,  U.S.A. 


EXPERIMENTAL    CULTIVATION. 

{Continued  from  p.  .32.) 

Eecoedino  Eesults. — The  record  of  the  results 
of  experiments  as  far  as  they  can  be  determined  by 
observations  in  growth,  &c.,  or  by  weighing  the 
total  produce,  requires  most  careful  treatment, 
and  the  method  to  be  adopted  should  be  well 
considered  beforehand.  With  a  large  proportion 
of  field  and  garden  crops  the  weight  of  the 
whole  plant  and  that  of  its  root,  stem,  leaf, 
fruit,  or  seed  (according  to  the  part  which 
it  is  the  special  object  of  the  cultivator  to 
obtain")  is  the  chief  point  to  be  recorded,  and 
this  is  secured  when  the  crop  reaches  the  stage 
at  which  it  can  be  harvested  for  immediate  use 
or  storing.  But  in  most  cases  the  quality  of 
the  produce  must  also  be  ascertained  before  an 
adequate  idea  can  be  gained  of  whether  any 
experimental  treatment  has  been  successful  or 
the  reverse.  In  some  instances  this  can  be 
readily  accomplished  by  grading  the  produce 
and  affixing  a  money-value  at  the  average  cur- 
rent market  rates— a  rather  arbitrary  matter, 
perhaps,  and  one  which  might  show  very  different 
results  from  the  same  treatment  in  different  years. 
Where  the  use  of  various  manures  is  concerned, 
and  the  value  of  both  crops  and  applications 
would  have  to  be  stated,  this  plan  has  been  opposed 
with  good  reasons.  ^ 

Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker  has  stated  his  opinion  as 
follows  in  special  reference  to  farm  crops,  though 
it  also  applies  to  many  garden  crops  :  "The  value 
of  the  results  consists  in  the  actual  crop  yields 
produced    by   the    different    manurings ;     these 
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stand  on  record,  and  are  always  capable  of  being 
compared  the  one  with  the  other,  whatever  the 
price  of  grain  or  of  the  manures  used  may  be. 
In  fact,  the  yield  is  the  only  unvarying  factor  in 
such  a  computation,  for  by  the  mere  alteration 
in  price  of  one  manure  or  the  other,  or  of  the 
grain,  a  result  may  be  made  to  be  remunerative 
which  before  would  have  resulted  in  loss,  or 
vice  vers,;."  Grading  and  the  expression  of  the 
results  as  first,  second,  or  third  qualities  can, 
however,  be  done  without  giving  money  values  ; 
in  fact,  unless  some  such  plan  be  followed,  mis- 
leading records  frequently  result.  It  is  possible 
to  have  a  crop  which  exceeds  in  weight  that  of 
another  of  the  same  kind,  and  yet  the  former 
may  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  low-grade 
produce  as  to  be  of  much  less  value  to  the 
growers.  Experimental  work  should  be  de- 
signed to  improve  cultivation  and  benefit  all 
concerned,  and  the  final  test  of  this  must  be 
the  financial  results  either  in  the  reduction  of 
expenses,  the  increase  of  crops,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  quality. 

Money  Valuation. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  connection  with 
grading  without  money  valuation  is  that  the 
standards  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
according  to  the  varieties  grown.  The  third 
grade  of  one  variety  or  of  one  season  may  he 
equal  to  the  second  grade  of  another,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 
The  money  value,  it  is  true,  will  also  vary  greatly 
in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  plenty,  but  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  proportions  of  the  grades, 
and  the  total  weight,  more  trustworthy  conclu- 
sions can  be  secured  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
different  experiments  than  when  weight  alone  is 
taken. 

When  the  investigation  is  directed  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  certain  treatment  upon  stem  or 
leaf  growth,  additional  methods  of  recording 
results  will  have  to  be  tried.  The  measiu-ement 
of  leaves,  stems,  and  branches  will  become  neces- 
sary wherever  weighing  does  not  afford  a  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  gauge  of  the  progress. 
For  measuring  leaves  an  ingenious  little  instru- 
ment has  been  employed  by  scientists  engaged 
upon  very  elaborate  work,  and  Dr.  Horace 
Brown,  F.R.S.  (who  has  conducted  so  many 
important  experiments  on  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  formation  of  starch  by 
leaves)  .speaks  highly  of  its  utility  and  accuracy. 
Extensive  work  in  leaf-measurement  has  been 
carried  out  at  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit 
Farm,  and  as  the  result  of  some  thousands  of 
observations  on  the  three  varieties  of  Apples, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange,  and  Pott's 
Seedling,  the  area  of  individual  leaves  was 
determined  to  be  practically  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  length  multiplied  by  the  breadth.  Mr. 
Spencer  Pickering,  F.E.S.,  stated  on  p.  60  of  the 
first  report  (1897),  that  the  "  constants  obtained 
with  Bramley,  Cox,  and  Potts,  were  0733, 0765,  and 
0752  respectively,  these  being  ascertained  by 
cutting  out  facsimiles  of  the  leaves  in  a  sheet  of 
paper,  weighing  them  and  comparing  their 
weights  with  those  of  a  measured  area  of  the 
paper."  It  is  obvious  that  in  any  such  system 
the  paper  should  be  of  even  substance  throughout, 
and  the  weighing  must  be  done  with  sensitive 
balances,  and  by  a  hand  trained  to  delicate  work 
of  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Measubino  of  total  Weight. 
With  many  plants,  as  with  those  in  pots,  the 
measuring  of  the  total  weight  with  the  length 
and  number  of  branches  may  be  requisite,  besides 
ascertaining  the  number  and  area  of  the  leaves. 
For  small  trees,  the  stem  girth  and  height  with 
the  spread  of  the  branches  may  be  requisite, 
while  possibly  in  some  instances  the  number  of 
flowers  produced  will  need  to  be  recorded.  The 
effects   of  treatment   upon   the   time  of  growth 


starting  and  the  maturing  of  produce  must  be 
observed,  also  the  liability  to  or  the  immunity 
from  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases  should  be 
noted.  In  short,  the  keenest  continual  observa- 
tion is  essential  throughout  the  period  of  de- 
velopment of  all  plants  under  experimental 
culture,  as  frequently  a  matter  which  may  appear 
of  small  consequence  at  the  time  will  throw  liwht 


Fig.  51.— bulbophyllum  hamelini. 
Flowers  lilao-pin-ple.    (See  August  13,  p.  118.) 

upon  subsequent  results  that  might  be  otherwise 
inexplicable. 

The  actual  variation  in  the  constituents,  or  the 
food-value  of  produce,  is  a  further  matter  of  im- 
portance which  will  have  to  be  decided  by 
chemical  analysis.  But  this  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  these  notes,  which  are  intended  to 
deal  only  with  such  work  as  a  trained  cultivator 
should  be  capalile  of  performing.     For  an  experi- 


enced and  skilful  chemist  there  is  abundant  worlc 
in   the   determination  of   ultimate  results,  when 
every  means  at  the  immediate   command  of  the-  i 
horticulturist  or  agriculturist  has  been  exhausted. 

Changes  in  Weather. 
A  record  of  weather  changes  ought  to  be  kept- 
wherever   outdoor  experiments    are    conducted  j 
and  though  a  complete  set  of  instruments  is  not- 
needful,   and    full     meteorological    observational 
cannot     be    expected     for     every    separate    set. 
of     esperiments      in      the      same      district,     all 
stations     of     a     permanent     character     should 
be      weU      supplied      in      this      respect.      The- 
essential  facts  required  are   the  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures,  the  rainfall,  the  direction 
of  the  wind,   and  the   general   character  of   the 
weather,    especially    with    regard    to    sunshine, 
cloudiness,  and  the  moisture  present  in  the  air. 
To  rank  as  a  meteorological  station  two  series  of 
observations    each    day    are    requisite,   but    for 
practical    purposes   this   is   not   essential.      The- 
lowest  temperature   during  the  night  3  or  4  feet- 
above  the   ground  and  on  the  surface,  and  the? 
highest  during  the  day,  will   give  the  extremes,, 
with  which  we  are  most  concerned.    The  duration 
of   these  extremes,   which  is   another   matter  of 
importance,  cannot  be  determined  if  two  observa- 
tions are  taken.     Where  the  establishment  is  of 
sufficient    importance    a   sunshine   recorder   is   a. 
valuable    instrument,  but  the    best    forms    art- 
expensive   and   demand  much  care.     Eegistering 
thermometers    in    various    excellent    forms    are^ 
obtainable,  and  if  the  observations  are  taken  at. 
9  a.m.  each  day  we  then  obtain  the  lowest  reading: 
for  the  past    night  and  the  highest  for  the  pre- 
ceding day,  these  constituting  the  really  essential 
points.     A  general  watchfulness  should  be  exer- 
cised, so  that  sudden  changes,  violent  storms,  &c., 
may  be  recorded,  as  when  jjlants  are  in  the  first 
vigour   of   growth    with    immature   foliage    con- 
siderable harm  may  often  result  from  transient 
occurrences ;   and  this  especially  applies   to  the 
time    of    flowering  for    seed   and    fruit- bearing: 
plants.     What  is  required,  in  fact,  is  as  complete 
a    history    as    possible   of    the   plants'   progress-, 
from   the    commencement   of  growth    until   har- 
vesting time,  with    a  record  of  all  the  circum- 
stances during  that  period  likely  to  assist  or  to- 
nullify   the      treatment    accorded.      Puzzling   or 
seemingly  negative  results  may  frequently  admit, 
of  some  explanation  when  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
are  collected. 

Books  por  Containing  Recobds.  I 

The  record  books  to  be  employed  must  be- 
ruled  up  or  printed  in  the  form  best  adapted  for- 
the  particular  crops  to  be  dealt  with,  and  few- 
general  directions  can  be  given  that  will  be  of 
service.  Still,  it  is  advantageous,  if  the  sames 
experiment  is  repeated  for  several  years  with  the 
same  crop,  to  have  the  succeeding  season's  records-, 
together  in  one  book,  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  least  possible  trouble.  It  is  founA 
as  observations  accumulate  that  a  good  deal  of 
labour  is  lost  unless  a  carefully-devised  system  of 
booking  is  followed  from  the  beginning.  Another 
point  is  that  small  books  are  unsuitable  for  exten- 
sive or  prolonged  work,  as  all  the  essential  matters 
bearing  upon  each  crop  should  be  recorded  with 
every  season's  results,  and  they  are  then  avail- 
able for  reference  at  any  time.  It  is  desirable 
also  that  the  books  should  be  kept  in  two  sets 
— one  in  which  the  observer  enters  all  his  notes- 
direct,  and  the  other  to  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred and  classified  for  preservation.  When  the 
crops  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
dealt  with  immediately  they  are  gathered  oir 
harvested,  and  they  have  to  be  stored,  the  pro- 
duce from  each  plot  must  be  aeeui-ately  and. 
securely  labelled  with  some  material  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  destroyed  or  rendered  illegible, 
metallic  numbers  being  as  convenient  as  any- 
thing.    If  only  a  short  period  is  to  elapse  between 
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the  jjathering  and  the  recording,  it  is  helpful  to 
Biave  books  of  perforated  tickets,  so  that  the 
mame,  plot,  date,  &c.,  cau  be  entered  on  one 
portion  that  is  affixed  to  the  produce,  the  counter- 
ioil  to  be  retained  for  comparison  or  as  a  check 
if  necessary. 

The  "Net"  Weight  is  Necessary. 

One  source  of  error  needs  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against  where  the  crop  or  produce  to  be 
recorded  cannot  be  placed  directly  in  the  scales, 
and  it  has  to  be  weighed  in  a  vessel  of  some  kind, 
and  that  is  to  make  sure  that  the  necessary 
deduction  is  always  made  to  obtain  the  net 
weight.  The  best  way  I  have  found  to  ensure 
this  is  to  enter  the  gross  weight  and  make  the 
deduction  afterwards  right  through  the  series  of 
i«bservations.  The  figures  are  then  available  for 
■checking  and  correction,  but  if  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  is  subtracted  each  time  and  the  net  weight 
only  entered,  any  mistake  that  is  passed  cannot 
(be  corrected  afterwards.  Again,  if  the  English 
system  of  weights  is  followed,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  take    the    first  observations   in  pounds. 


mainly  upon  commercial  lines.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  search  for  knowledge  and  the  information 
required  for  its  best  utilisation  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  scheme.  In  the  effort  to  extend 
knowledge  or  improve  practice  in  cultivation, 
much  will  often  have  to  be  done  that  is  not  merely 
unprofitable,  but  is  a  source  of  material  loss. 
A  large  part  of  the  onerous  work  of  observation, 
recording,  labelling,  and  preserving  accuracy  in 
all  the  details,  is  quite  outside  the  routine  of 
cultivation,  and  represents  a  heavy  item  in  the 
expenses,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Economy 
in  labour  can  seldom  be  carried  out  with 
satisfaction.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 

(To  bf  cuniiiuicd.) 


A    JAPANESE     THANK-OFFERING. 

At  harvest  festivals  and  similar  occasions  for 
thankfulness,  we  are  wont  to  decorate  our 
churches  with  flowers  and  fruits.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  Japanese  testify  their  grati- 
tude in  a  similar  way.  The  illustration  (fig.  52), 
which    we   copy   from   the  Journal  de  la   Societe 


Apples  set  a  huge  crop,  but  the  effects  of  the  dry 
weather  thinned  them  largely,  and  fruits  are 
still  falling,  but  quite  sufficient  will  be  left. 
Currants  and  Easjjberries  are  rather  small,  and 
require  moisture  badly.  Gooseberries  aie  ex- 
ceOent.  Damsons  are  an  average  crop.  Plums 
in  some  cases  are  very  good,  in  others  the  fruits 
failed  to  stone.  Our  soil  is  heavy,  but  well 
drained.  J.  C.Tallack, Shipley HallGardens,  Derby. 

Deebtshiee. — The  fruit  crops  generally  are 
good,  with  the  exception  of  Eed  Currants.  Our 
soil  is  a  strong  loam  for  the  most  part,  resting 
on  clay.     T.  Keetley,  Darley  Abbey,  Derby. 

The   enormous  crop  of  all   kinds  of  fruit, 

both  inside  and  out,  is  a  pretty  general  surprise 
after  the  wet,  cold,  and  sunless  season  of  1903. 
I  think  the  present  results  will  upset  the  pre- 
vailing theory  that  a  bright  sunny  summer  is 
necessary  to  ripen  the  young  growth  and  mature 
the  buds  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  season. 
Last  spring  was  free  from  the  usual  late  frosts 
that  have  so  many  times  completely  destroyed 
the  fruit  crops.  J.  H.  Ooodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens,  Derby. 


Fig.  5:2.— gboup  of  dw.\rf  trees  arkasged  by  the  japaxese  as  a  thank-offering  foe  one  of  their  recent  victories. 


and  convert  them  subsequently  (if  desirable)  into 
tons,  hundredweights,  and  quarters.  Similarly  with 
■the  metrical  system,  if  the  weighing  is  in  kilos  and 
grams,  the  result  should  be  set  out  in  full  as — 
kilos    gi'anis 
4    •    674; 
but  when    there   is  anything   below    100  grams 
the  nought  must  be  always  prefixed  (as  4'U74), 
•or  considerable  errors  may  creep  in.     This  is  the 
greatest  danger  in  the  use  of  the  metrical  system, 
&nd  demands  most  careful  attention,   especially 
when  there  is  a  pressure  of   work   and  time   is 
short. 

Expenses  of  Experimental  Work. 
The  expenses  of  experimental  work  are  so 
anuch  greater  than  those  necessitated  by 
•ordinary  cultivation,  that  due  consideration 
must  be  given  to  this  aspect  before  com- 
mencing any  scheme.  The  subject  cannot  be 
entered  upon  fully  here,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  the  possible  danger  of  forming  too  low 
.an  estimate  at  starting,  as  that  invariably  leads 
to  after  disappointment  and  probably  the 
■ultimate  discontinuance  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  work.  Under  some  very  favourable  and 
exceptional  circumstances  it  may  be  possible  to 
render  experimental  cultivation  a  profitable 
undertaking.  But  in  such  cases  it  must  be 
founded  upon  a  commercial  basis,  and  conducted 


d' Horticulture  du  Japan,  shows  one  use  that 
is  made  of  those  curious  dwarf  trees  in  which  the 
Japanese  take  so  much  pride.  At  least  they 
represent  years  of  labour  and  care,  and  in  that 
sense  are  fitting  symbols  of  the  gratitude  the 
Japanese  experience  at  their  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  g^oup  in  question  was 
arranged  as  a  thank-offering  for  one  of  their 
recent  successes.  Now  that  their  island  home  is 
secure  from  danger  of  invasion,  the  victorious 
Japanese  will  have  cause  for  yet  deeper  thank- 
fulness. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE   FRUIT  CROPS  AT    THE  END 
OF  JULY. 
(See  Tables  and  General  Summary,  ante,  pp.  70-76.) 
{Continued  from  p.  109.) 

Cheshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  general  are  good 
here,  but  all  are  very  much  in  need  of  rain.  Eed, 
White,  and  Black  Currants  are  dropping  their 
leaves  through  the  blight.  Strawberries  are 
plentiful  and  good.  Kaspberries  are  a  fair  crop. 
Gooseberries  are  also  plentiful.  W.  Chester, 
Chatsworth  Gardens,  Chesterfield. 

Derbyshire. — Pears  set  a  very  heavy  crop,  but 
many  of  the  fruits  have  dropped,  and  in  some 
cases    the    Pear-trees  are   quite   bare    of    fruit. 


Hertfordshire. — The  soil  here  is  chiefly  a 
very  strong  loam,  resting  on  clay.  Apples  set 
very  freely,  necessitating  thinning.  Pears 
flowered  very  freely,  but  did  not  set  well.  Plums 
both  flowered  and  set  fairly  well.  Cherries  also 
flowered  very  freely,  but  the  fruit  dropped  badly 
at  the  stoning  period.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  both  heavy  crops,  and  liberal  thinning  was 
necessary.  Small  fruits  are  the  heaviest  and  best 
crops  for  the  past  five  years.  C.  E.  Fielder,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 

fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  quite  up  to  the 
average.  Cherries  and  Apricots  are  a  little  under 
a  full  crop,  but  taking  the  fruit  crops  generally 
they  are  most  satisfactory.  Our  soil  is  a  yellow 
sandy  loam,  clayey  in  places,  which  we  find  well 
suited  for  growing  Strawberries,  Melons,  and 
Koses.  C.  E.  Martin,  The  Hoo  Gardens,  near 
Welwyn. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  are  not  nearly 

so  satisfactory  as  they  promised  to  be  early  in  the 
season.  Most  trees  flowered  abundantly,  and  the 
setting  of  fruit  was  good,  but  much,  especially 
the  stone  fruit,  failed  to  swell.  Both  dessert  and 
Morello  Cherries  are  bad,  the  latter  with  us  being 
practically  a  failure.  Most  kinds  of  Plums  are 
excellent,  but  the  larger  varieties  of  Damsons  are 
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very  scare  3.  Sfrawbsrries  and  bush  fruits  were 
never  better,  except  Black  Currants,  which  are 
badly  infested  with  mite.  The  soil  here  is  a 
stiff  retentive  clay.  Edwin  Beckett,  Atdenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Leicestekshibe. — The  soil  here  is  a  medium 
strong  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  consequently 
fruit  trees  makes  robust  and  late  growth.  The 
crops  are  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  years. 
Pears  thinned  themselves  to  an  average  crop. 
Apples  are  falling,  but  there'are  more  than  enough 
left — in  fact  they  will  require  more  thinning. 
For  the  first  time  in  three  years  we  have  a  full 
crop  of  Black  Currants,  bvit  unfortunately  they 
have  suffered  from  blight  and  aphis.  The  Straw- 
berries have  been  abundant,  but  owing  to  the 
drought  they  will  soon  be  over.  Louis  Gavithier 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  prolific  crop.  Basp- 
berries.  Gooseberries,  and  Bed  Crrrrants  are  full 
crops.  Stone  fruits  have  been  rather  disappoint- 
ing on  account  of  many  of  the  fruits  falling  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  Daniel  Roberts,  The 
Gardens,  Prestwold,  Loughlorough. 

This  is  the  best  fruit  season  for  crops  of 

all  kinds  which  we  have  had  here  for  many  years. 
The  partial  faihrre  of  Plums  on  standard  trees  is 
quite  unexpected,  as  flowers  were  abundant  and 
healthy,  and  we  had  neither  frost  nor  cold  north- 
east winds  this  year  during  the  flowering  period. 
Small  fruits  are  abirndant,  and  are  ripening  in 
excellent  condition.  Strawberries  have  given  a 
heavy  crop,  with  fruit  sound  and  of  good  flavour, 
the  dry  weather  allowing  them  to  ripen  without 
decaying.  Pears  are  not  such  a  heavy  crop  as  I 
expected,  and  the  Pear-midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora) 
has  caused  much  havoc  among  some  varieties. 
A  few  of  the  Apjjle-trees  have  failed  to  set  their 
fruit,  owing  chiefly  to  the  excessive  wet  of  last 
autumn.  Bess  Pool  (the  latest  variety  to  com- 
mence growth)  is  a  notable  instance  of  this 
influence.  W.  H.  Livers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

Northamptonshire.  —  Apples  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  drought,  and  the  fruit  will 
be  very  small  if  no  rain  comes  to  swell  them.  Our 
soil  here  is  ironstone  near  the  rock.  H.  Turner, 
Fineshade  Abbey  Gardens,  Stamford. 

Crops   of  Apples,   Pears,  and  Plums  are 

good.  Strawberries  on  young  plantations  have 
been  splendid,  but  the  dry  weather  has  curtailed 
the  crop  considerably  on  three-year-old  planta- 
tions. Easpberries  are  plentiful,  also  other  small 
fruits,  but  all  are  needing  rain.  The  soil  is  a 
stiff  clay,  and  with  the  wet  spring,  followed  by 
continued  hot  weather,  it  is  now  very  hard  and 
dry.  J.  Shennan,  The  Gardens,  Holdenby  Honse, 
Northampton. 

Nottinghamshire. — On  the  light  gravelly  soils 
in  this  locality  many  Apples  and  Pears  have 
dropped  through  the  dry  condition  of  the 
weather.  Amos  Parr,  Holme  Pierrepont  Hall, 
Nottingham. 

The  fruit  crop    generally   is   very   good 

here  this  season,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  free 
from  blight.  There  are  grand  crops  of  Apples  on 
the  large  orchard  trees,  bushes,  and  pyramids  ; 
these  have  been  all  heavily  mulched,  and  the 
fruit  is  swelling  well.  Black  Currants  are  a  fine 
crop,  and  this  I  attribute  to  good  mulchings. 
Easpberries  and  Gooseberries  are  both  plentifxd 
and  good.  Strawberries  carried  very  heavy  crops 
^Eoyal  Sovereign,  Waterloo,  and  Louis  Gauthier 
being  all  extra  fine.  J.  Roberts,  WelbecTc  Gardens, 
Worksop. 

Fruit-trees    in    this   district   passed   the 

flowering  period  entirely  uninjured  by  frost,  and 
there  was  promise  of  the  heaviest  crop  in  recent 
years.  Cold  winds  in  May  and  June,  however, 
made  green-fly  very  prevalent,  and  now  the 
drought  is  causing  young  fruit  to  drop  in 
numbers.     Prompt  rain  to  swell   what  remains 


would  still  give  us  a  good  all-round  crop,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  record  year  is  gone.  The  soil  here 
is  keuper  clay  with  alluvial  drift  in  the  Trent 
valley.  £.  J.  Pearson  Sf  Sons,  Chilu-ell  Nurseries, 
Lowdham,  Notts. 

Nottinghamshire. — Abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  prevails,  with  the  exception  of  Plums,  which 
suffered  from  frost  and  cold  winds.  The  soil  here 
is  light  and  sandy,  and  everything  is  suffering  at 
the  present  moment  from  want  of  rain,  the  rain- 
fall here  since  April  having  been  exceedingly 
light.  A.  W.  Culloch,  Estate  Office,  Newstead  Abbey, 
Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire. — The  Apple  crop  is  heavy,  and 
promises  well.  Strawberries  were  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  produced  splendid  fruits.  Raspberries 
and  Currants  are  good.  Plums  are  scarce,  as  are 
also  Apricots.  The  soil  in  these  gardens  is  a 
light  sandy  loam  on  gravel  and  chalk.  Fruit- 
trees  here  grow  remarkably  clean  and  healthy 
without  exception  ;  but  the  soil  here  gets  very  dry 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  which  is 
very  trying  to  newly- planted  fruit-trees,  &c.  John 
A.  Hall,  The  Gardens,  Shiplake  Court,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Our  soil  here  is,  on  the  whole,  very  poor 

and  stony,  the  subsoil  consisting  of  either  gravel 
or  chalk.  Trees  of  all  kinds  bloomed  well  with 
us,  except  Pears,  and  although  the  weather 
was  fairly  good  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  much 
of  the  fruit  on  the  Ajiple-trees  did  not  set ;  the 
reason  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  green  state  of 
the  wood  last  autumn,  when  fruit-bvids  could  not 
have  matured  properly.  The  cold  winds  spoiled 
some  of  the  Apricot  bloom.  The  Gooseberry 
grubs  have  been  very  troublesome.  A.  J.  Long, 
Wyfold  Court  Gardens,  Reading. 

Shropshire. — Apples  are  a  remarkable  crop  here. 
I  have  taken  90  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  off'  most 
trees  and  have  still  left  too  many  on.  Pears  are  a 
full  crop  and  the  fruit  is  in  good  condition,  but, 
like  most  other  fruits,  they  require  rain  badly. 
Plums  and  Damsons  are  sadly  in  need  of  rain  ; 
the  latter  are  casting  a  lot  of  their  leaves.  Small 
fruits  are  abundant,  especially  Black  Currants 
and  Strawberries,  also  Raspberries.  This  seems 
with  us  the  best  year  as  regards  fruit  since  1893. 
A.  S.  Kemp,  Broadway,  Shifnal. 
(To  he  continued.) 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


MESSRS.   ED.   WEBB   &    SON. 

Many  of  the  leading  seedsmen  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  ground  for  their  "  trials "  on  the 
side  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  railway  lines, 
and  they  are  therefore  seen  by  many  thousands 
of  persons  as  they  travel  through  the  country. 
Not  so  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Son.  Their  trial 
grounds  are  at  Kinver  in  Staffordshire,  a  remote 
village  which  is  nearly  four  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  nearly  five  miles 
from  Stourbridge.  It  is  true  that  in  late  years 
the  provision  of  a  light  railway  from  Stourbridge 
to  Kinver  has  made  the  place  rather  less  in- 
accessible than  previously,  but  of  the  thousands 
who  travel  thereby,  few,  if  any,  are  interested  in 
such  specialised  gardening  as  seedsmen  are  bound 
to  practise  in  order  to  maintain  their  stocks  true, 
and  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  superior  quality. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  however, 
Messrs.  Webb  carry  outaseries  of  trials,  the  results 
of  which  are  just  as  important  as  they  would  be  if 
practised  under  the  constant  observation  of  the 
travelling  public,  and  in  a  locality  less  removed 
fl'om  the  beaten  track.  The  firm  has  a  first-class 
reputation  for  agricultural  seeds,  and  trials  in 
this  department  are  just  as  necessary  as 
they  are  in  the  horticultural  department.  These 
are  also  made  at  Kinver,  and  as  there  are  1,200 
acres  of  freehold  land,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 


providing  for  them  all,  and  in  growing  besidet; 
crops  of  seeds  of  particular  specialities,  such  as 
their  "Chevalier"  Barley,  "Emperor  "  Cabbage, 
&c. 

We  were  shown  a  new  variety  of  Barley,  a 
selection  from  "  Chevalier,"  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  name  of  "Binder."  In  a 
measure  it  possesses  the  qualities  of  Chevalier 
and  Burton  Malting,  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended because  of  its  unusually  upright  character 
of  growth,  which  will  make  it  convenient  for 
mowing  and  binding  by  the  mechanical  cutter. 
Messrs.  Webb  are  fully  aware  that  farmers  are' 
only  able  to  make  grain  crops  remunerative  at  all 
by  adding  to  the  value  of  the  grain  that  of  th& 
straw  also,  and  they  believe  that  in  the  "  Binder  " 
Barley  and  a  new  white  Oat  they  will  distribute 
next  season,  cultivators  will  find  the  straw  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  usual,  the  Oat  especially 
possessing  straw  of  exceptional  length  and- 
strength.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  trials  ot 
Wheat,  eighty  of  Oats,  nearly  forty  of  Barley, 
forty  of  Cabbage,  nearly  fifty  of  Beans,  sixty  of 
Onions,  sixty  of  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli,  forty 
of  Carrots,  forty  of  Turnips  and  Swedes,  and  fifty 
of  Mangolds. 

The  Peas  include  upwards  of  150  varieties, 
amongst  which  are  several  unnamed  seedlings. 
The  soil  being  of  a  very  light  character,  many  oi 
the  crops  have  felt  the  effects  of  drought  severely 
and  the  Peas  amongst  them.  Most  of  th& 
varieties  were  quite  past  bearing,  but  the  excep- 
tions are  well  worth  remark,  because  they  were 
sown  on  the  same  date  in  April,  yet  were  yielding- 
excellent  Peas  for  table  use  on  August  8.  The 
varieties  Mainstay  and  Masterpiece  were  about 
the  same  height,  3  feet.  Each  had  good  pods  of 
commendable  shape,  and  containing  nine  or  terb 
large  Peas  in  each  pod.  Mainstay  is  nearly  a 
week  earlier  than  Masterpiece,  but  both  appear  to 
be  well  worth  growing.  Another  variety  yielding 
good  Peas  was  an  unnamed  seedling,  growing: 
2  feet  high.  It  will  probably  be  distributed  next 
season,  and  is  likely  to  become  of  considerable- 
value.  "Kaiser"  is  a  new  late- fruiting  main- 
crop  variety,  ajjparently  of  excellent  merit,  but 
past  yielding  at  the  time.  Another  good  main- 
crop  Pea  is  Astronomer.  It  has  dark  green  pods, 
but  rather  pale-coloured  Peas,  and  there  are  ten 
large  Peas  in  each  pod.  Senator  and  Promotion 
had  both  ripened  their  pods,  but  were  recom- 
mended as  good  maincrop  varieties. 

Wordsley  Wonder  is  a  first-class  second  early 
Pea  that  is  well  known  and  generally  appreciated. 
It  grows  3  feet  high,  and  though  the  pods  are  not 
of  large  size  they  are  so  packed  with  Peas  that, 
the  yield  is  very  heavy,  and  the  Peas  have  extra- 
good  flavour.  During  the  dry  weather  black-fly 
has  been  very  troublesome  upon  some  plants. 
The  Broad  Beans  have  been  quite  spoiled  by  this 
pest,  and  from  these  Beans  it  has  spread  to  the 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  to  some  Mangolds  now- 
seeding,  which  is  specially  unfortunate,  as  the 
selection  of  Mangolds  is  of  the  choicest  possible. 

There  are  many  trials  of  annual  flowering 
plants,  and  some  of  these  were  producing  very 
gay  effects,  whilst  others  were  less  successful 
owing  to  the  drought.  Among  these  latter  were 
some  of  the  Stocks,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
Chinese  Asters.  But  the  Nasturtiums  presented 
a  blaze  of  colour,  and  among  them  the  varieties- 
Golden  King  (yellow)  and  King  of  Tom  Thumbs. 
(scarlet)  were  most  effective.  Meteor,  rich, 
crimson,  of  the  same  type,  may  be  preferred  by 
some,  but  is  less  bright.  Clarkias  were  capital, 
and  were  flowering  abundantly  in  batches  all 
true  to  colour,  of  which  there  is  much  variety. 
Single  and  double-flowered  varieties  were  alike 
alive  with  bees,  who  evidently  gather  con- 
siderable honey  from  them.  Godetias  were 
in  equally  good  condition,  and  a  variety  named 
"  The  Bride,"  white,  and  another  one  with  double 
ros3-coloured   flowers,  were  as  even  in  growth  as- 
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possible,  and  perfectly  true.  Of  Candytufts  we 
were  specially  impressed  with  "  Snowflake,"  a 
very  fine  variety,  and  "  Midget,"  only  '6  inches 
high,  excellent  for  edgings  or  for  the  alpine 
garden.  Lupinus  albus  coccineus  nanus,  a  pretty 
Lupine,  about  1  foot  high,  with  white  and  pink- 
colovired  flowers,  would  probably  be  appreciated 
by  some  even  who  have  little  admiratitm  for 
the  taller-growing  Lupines  of  other  colours.  The 
Carnations  were  hurried  past  flowering  Ijy  the 
hot  sunshine,  but  there  is  a  large  breadth  of 
plants,  also  of  herbaceous  or  perennial  Phloxes, 
Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  and  other  flowering  spe- 
cies, of  which  space  will  not  allow  us  to  write  in 
detail.  But  we  nmst  mention  a  new  Stock  named 
Admiration,  with  large  white  and  pink-coloured 
flowers,  which  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a"Ten- 
week-Stock,"  or  may  be  sown  in  July.  The 
branching  habit  of  the  plants,  and  their  free- 
flowering,  was  remarkable,  the  dry  weather  not- 
withstanding. 


bloom.  Our  illustration  (fig.  53),  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dodson,  shows  a  group  of 
Yucca  recurva  in  Kennington  Park.  It  is  inte- 
resting not  only  for  its  appearance,  but  also  as  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  these  plants  for  town 
squares  and  similar  confined  situations.  Many  of 
us  can  still  remember  Kennington  Park  as  it  was 
half  a  century  ago — a  desolate  waste.  Things 
are  different  now. 


BALMORAL. 

VisiTOKS    who    have   had   the    privilege 


thii 


summer  of  visiting  the  grounds  of  Balmoral 
Castle  have  much  to  see  and  admire,  but  one  new 
feature  has  arrested  universal  attention.  In  the 
curve  formed  by  a  belt  of  deciduous  trees  on 
rising  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  lawn  from 
the  main  entrance  drive,  a  magnificent  border  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  has  been  laid  out.     To 


alba,  Eryngium  amethystinum,  Erigeron  spe- 
ciosum  superbum,  Centranthus  ruber,  Veronica, 
spicata  alba.  Chrysanthemum  maximum.  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum.  Spiraea  palmata,  CampaniUas. 
of  sorts,  Chelonebarbata,  Sidalcea  Listeri,  Liatris 
spicata,  Monarda  didyma,  Achillea  ptarmica. 
fl.  pi.,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  many  newer  sorts 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Several  fine  clumps  of  Golden  Rod,  Monkshood, 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  autumn  Anemones, 
Perennial  Sunflowers,  &c.,  were  only  in  bud,  and 
rich  and  effective  as  the  border  already  is,  it 
will  be  much  more  so  by  the  end  of  August,  for 
the  900  feet  altitude  of  Balmoral  is  not  conducive 
to  early  flowering.  To  be  planted  so  lately  as 
April,  and  in  such  a  dry  summer,  it  shows  very 
careful  cultivation  and  management  to  have 
effected  such  a  happy  result  in  the  short  period 
of  three  months.  J.  Y. 


Fig.  53. — yucc.-v  recueva  in  kennington  park. 


A  great  breadth  of  ground  had  just  been  sown 
with  seeds  of  the  celebrated  Emperor  Cabbage. 
About  2  acres  are  seeded  each  season,  and  nearly 
1  ton  of  seed  obtained  if  the  weather  is  good. 
Some  of  the  warehouses  at  Wordsley  are  now 
being  filled  with  wool,  and  the  "hands"  are 
picking  and  sorting  it.  Messrs  Webb  have  many 
departments  in  their  business.  Immediately 
after  the  wool  has  been  handled,  the  Hops 
will  need  attention,  for  the  firm  deals  largely  in 
this  crop.  They  have  also  a  large  manure 
manufactory  at  Saltney,  near  Chester. 


YUCCAS. 

The  present  season  seems  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  the  flowering  of  Yuccas.  From 
many  quarters  we  have  received  information 
of  the  blossoming  of  these  noble  plants,  espe- 
cially Y.  gloriosa  and  Y.  recurva.  The  path- 
way in  an  ordinary  front  garden  ,of  a  suburban 
residence  in  the  western  suburbs  is  just  now 
remarkable  for  a  double  line  of  Yuccas  in  fuU 


brighten  the  somewhat  sombre  colours  of  Pines, 
Birches,  &c.,  forming  the  background  of  the 
border,  large  clumps  of  various-coloured  shrubs, 
including  Purple  Plum,  Golden  Elder,  ic,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  edge  of  the  belt  with 
great  effect,  relieving  the  plainer  green  of  tree 
foliage,  and  bringing  into  bold  relief  the  rich 
masses  of  bloom  in  front.  In  laying  out  the 
border,  old-fashioned  ideas  as  to  herbaceous 
planting  have  been  completely  set  aside,  and  the 
bolder  and  grander  method  of  planting  in  masses 
has  been  carried  out.  Great  care  and  skill  have 
been  displayed  in  the  selection  of  varieties  and 
in  the  harmonious  blending  of  colour,  and  the 
effect  even  now,  when  many  of  the  varieties  are 
not  in  bloom,  is  very  charming. 

With  an  ideal  background  and  amid  a  scene  of 
great  sylvan  beauty  many  old  favourites  are  spe- 
cially noticeable,  amongst  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  Lythrum  roseum 
superbum,  Bocconia   japonica,  Galega  officinalis 


KEW  NOTES. 

Glokiosa. — A  new  and  beautiful  species  of 
Gloriosa  has  been  lately  flowering  in  the  stove. 
It  is  a  really  handsome  kind,  worthy  of  ranking 
along  with  the  recently  introduced  G.  Koth- 
schildiana,  which  many  are  now  familiar  with. 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  such  fine  species  should 
be  added  to  this  limited  genus  at  comparatively 
the  same  time,  after  the  great  number  of  years 
that  G.  superba  has  held  its  own,  almost  un- 
changed, as  the  garden  plant  of  the  genus. 

Specimens  of  the  plant  now  under  notice  were 
collected  by  Mr.  A.  Carson,  B.Sc,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  were  sent  by  him  to  Kew 
amongst  many  other  dried  specimens.  He  col- 
lected the  Gloriosa  at  a  place  called  Fwambo, 
situated  about  50  miles  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Mr.  Baker  named  it  G.  Carsoni,  in  honour  of  the- 
collector.  A  botanical  description  is  given  in  the 
Kew  Bulletin  of  1895,  p.  74,  in  which  Mr.  Baker 
says  :  "  A  very  distinct  novelty,  with  flowers  like 
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those  of  the  finest  forms  of  G.  viresceus,  Lindl. 
...  it  would  make  a  handsome  garden  plant." 
The  tuber  of  the  specimen  now  in  flower  was  sent 
to  Kew  last  year  by  Mr.  Phillpot,  this  being  the 
iirst  introduction  to  the  Eoyal  Gardens  of  a  living 
specimen.  The  tuber  was  rather  small,  but  has 
produced  a  growth  8  feet  in  length,  the  habit  of 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  G.  superba  ;  the 
flower  has  a  diameter  of  4  inches  ;  the  segments 
are  3|  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  at  the  broadest  part ;  the  colour  is  a  bright 
brownish-red,  turning  a  deep  dull  red  with  age. 
The  segments  have  a  margin  of  golden-yellow, 
and  near  the  base  are  entirely  of  this  colour ;  the 
auargin  is  only  slightly  undulated  ;  the  filaments 
and  style  are  green,  anthers  yellow.  Possibly 
the  fine  colours  and  good  forms  of  these  recently- 
introduced  species  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing some  pretty  hybrids,  that  will  make  this 
genus  more  popular  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

•Glokiosa  vieescens  vae.  okandiflora,  Baker. 
This  pretty  variety  has  also  been  in  flower  in 
the  stove.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in 
the  type,  the  colour  being  a  clear,  pale  yellow. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  Gloriosa,  though 
it  has  no  claim  to  newness,  for  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Gustav  Mann  at  Fernando  Po  in  1860, 
and  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  at  that 
time  (t.  5216)  under  the  name  of  Methouica 
grandiflora.  Hook.  Notwithstanding  its  early 
introduction,  it  is  as  yet  very  little  in  cultivation. 
The  tuber  of  the  plant  now  in  flower  was  sent  to 
Kew  last  year  by  J.  T.  Last,  Esq.,  who  foimd  it 
growing  near  Zanzibar.  This  is  a  very  variable 
variety,  both  in  the  habit  of  growtli  and  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  exists  in  nature.  W.  H. 


STRAWBERRIES   IN   1904. 

The  season  of  1904  commenced  here  on  June  23, 
being  much  later  than  usual,  and  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  and  drought,  it  finished  abruptly  on 
July  21.  The  quality  of  the  berries,  as  grown  in 
■our  open  fields,  has  been  good,  but  owing  to 
drought  in  the  flowering  and  setting  time,  the 
berries  have  been  smaller  than  usual.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  the  noted  Kent  sort. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  has  been  the  best,  and  when 
fully  ripened  (not  as  gathered  for  market)  it  has 
Ibeen  of  rare  quality.  Among  newer  varieties  are 
those  following : — 

Fillbasket  has  proved  remarkably  fine  in  crop 
and  quality,  its  long,  pointed  fruit  being  very 
handsome,  and  in  this  dry  season  of  good  flavour, 
and  I  think  will  prove  a  reliable  berry. 

The  Laxton  has  given  a  heavy  crop,  but  with 
us  it  is  not  so  early  by  three  or  four  days  as 
Royal  Sovereign.  The  quality  under  the  drier 
conditions  of  1904  led  me  to  think  that  it  may  be 
a  dependable  sort  for  hot  seasons  ;  but  the  quality 
is  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish. 

The  Khedive  has  not  borne  out  its  reputed 
character  of  resisting  the  drought,  and  evidently 
is  not  suitable  for  our  calcareous  soil.  The  plants 
are  very  weakly,  and  the  fruits  small. 

Climax  is  a  large,  hollow  berry,  of  inferior 
flavour,  and  can  be  dispented  with,  as  in  Eoyal 
Sovereign  we  have  still  the  best  all-round  Straw- 
berry either  for  forcing  or  for  the  open  ground. 

Givon's  Late  Prolific  has  been  superb,  as  in 
1903,  and  is  without  doubt  the  very  best  late 
Strawberry,  large  in  size,  continuous  in  bearing, 
and  splendid  in  flavour,  with  deep  rich  colour. 

.President  Louhet   (Veitch)  is  a  promising  new 
late  sort  of  the  Waterloo  type. 

Of  the  new  kinds  I  have  tasted  but  not  grown, 
Veitch 's  Alake  (figured  on  p.  61,  July  23),  is  an 
enormous  berry  of  the  Leader  style,  angular- 
•cockscomb  in  shape,  but  of  fine  rich  flavour. 


Laicton's  Reward  (figured  on  p.  20,  July  9),  is  a 
very  handsome  berry,  and  likely  to  prove  a  gain  ; 
but  personally  I  prefer  Laxton's  Bedford,  as  it  is  a 
globe-shaped  berry  ripening  to  the  point,  and  of 
a  bright  shining  red  colour,  very  taking.  These 
I  shall  grow  and  report  on  in  1905,  if  all  is  well. 

The  Kent  Strawberry  growers  have  had  a  gi-and 
season,  and  the  crops  have  been  very  large  and 
unusually  good  for  size  and  colour.  But  the  red- 
spider  and  drought  appear  to  have  very  seriously 
injured  the  foliage  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  grand  and  more  than  welcome  rains  of 
July  24,  25,  26,  have  been  most  helpful  to  us 
nurserymen  who  have  to  cater  for  supplying 
Strawberry  plants  in  pots  and  runners.  But,  in 
any  case,  they  must  be  later  than  usual ;  and 
the  British  Queen  race,  and  the  high  quality 
sorts  as  Frogmore  Pine,  Countess,  i-c,  will,  I 
fear,  be  unequal  to  the  demand. 

I  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  old-established 
favourite  sorts,  as  President,  Goliath,  Louis 
Gautier,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  &.C. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  recent  introductions 
they  are  still  indispensable. 

Several  new  alpine  and  autumnal  -  bearing 
kinds  are  under  trial,  and  I  note  that  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  and  others,  are  already 
full  of  green  berries,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
break  in  the  supply,  and  they  will  continue  till 
October.  George  Bimyard,  Maidstone,  July  27, 1904. 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By   H.  Markham,  Or.,  Wrotham   Park,   Barnet. 

Strawberry  plants. — Runners  tbat  were  layered 
last  month  in  small  pots  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  good  loam,  or  on  turves  cut 
in  small  squares,  should  now  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  in  single  lines  2  feet  apart  each  way,  or  a 
trifle  less,  in  the  rows  for  the  less  robust  varie- 
ties. They  may  also  be  planted  in  triangular 
patches,  allowing  a  space  of  4  inches  between 
each  of  the  three  plants  set  out.  If  for  supplying 
early  fruits  on  a  warm  border,  a  distance  of 
18  inches  apart  will  be  ample  to  allow  each  plant 
to  grow  for  one  season  only.  The  land  should  be 
in  good  heart,  deeply  cultivated,  with  plenty  of 
manure  added,  and  made  more  or  less  firm  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the  land  is 
already  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants, 
all  that  is  now  required  is  to  give  the  surface  a 
good  dressing  of  soot  and  to  run  the  hoe  through  it. 
Set  out  the  line  and  plant  flrm,  seeing  that  the 
roots  are  well  supplied  with  water  before  and 
after  planting.  Keep  all  the  early  varieties 
together  on  one  side  of  the  beds,  and  the  later 
kinds  on  the  other  side.  See  that  they  are 
properly  and  correctly  labelled  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  thus  avoid  any  confusion  at  a  later 
date.  Plants  so  treated  should  yield  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  large  early  fruits  next  year,  and 
especially  the  variety  Royal  Sovereign,  which  I 
always  consider  is  better  for  being  treated  in  this 
way,  and  allowed  to  fruit  for  one  season  only  and 
then  destroyed. 

Early  Apples.  —  Varieties  as  Gladstone,  Red 
.Iiuieating,  and  other  early  kinds  with  soft  flesh, 
should  be  looked  over  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  as  the  fruits  approach  ripeness  let  them  be 
gathered  and  put  into  a  cool  fruit-room.  These 
kinds  soon  go  dry  and  woolly,  and  are  useless  for 
dessert  if  not  consumed  at  the  right  time.  In 
many  gardens  where  blackbirds,  etc.,  are  nu- 
merous, the  trees  will  have  to  be  protected  with 
fish-netting  (if  not  too  large)  to  save  destruction 
after  the  fruit  ripens.  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish 
Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley, and  Worcester 
Pearmain  are  all  useful  Apples,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuous succession. 

Pears. — Doyenne  d'Ete,  although  small,  is  very 
juicy  and  sweet  when  gathered  from  the  tree  about 
two  days  before  it  is  ripe.  Beurre  Giffard  will  be 
found  very  useful,  and  later  on  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  AH  these  early  Pears  must  be  watched 
and  gathered  at  the  right  time,  otherwise  the 
fruits  are  of  but  little  value.  They  should  be 
gathered  at  intervals  to  keep  the  supply  as  long 
as  possible.  See  that  all  the  trees  carrying 
heavy  crops  are  deluged  at  intervals  with  water 


to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruits  and  the  trees 
generally,  and  especially  those  whose  roots  are 
near  the  surface. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pkntland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Cauliflowers. — Where  convenience  can  be  ob- 
tained for  protecting  these  plants  during  the 
winter,  make  arrangements  now  for  a  suitable 
place  to  form  the  seed-bed,  choosing  a  sunny, 
sheltered  spot  for  the  purpose.  Form  the  beds  so 
that  frames  can  be  placed  over  them  when  re- 
quired. Apply  a  thorough  dressing  of  slaked 
lime  previous  to  manuring  and  digging  the 
ground,  and  when  this  latter  is  finished  give 
another  dressing  of  lime  previous  to  sowing, 
raking  it  well  in  when  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  seed.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  slugs.  Previous  to  sowing  the  seed  tread 
the  ground  moderately  firm.  Make  the  first 
sowing  on  the  last  week  in  this  month,  to  be 
followed  by  another  sowing  on  the  second  or  third 
week  in  September,  the  time  of  sowing  to  be 
governed  by  the  locality,  whether  noi-th  or  south. 
If  these  plants  are  sown  too  soon  and  a  mild 
autumn  follows  they  make  too  much  growth,  and 
are  difficult  to  keep  dirring  the  winter  should 
the  latter  prove  very  severe.  Small  sturdy 
plants  winter  better,  and  do  not  receive  such 
a  check  when  being  transplanted  in  the  spring. 
Sow  thinly,  and  prick  the  seedlings  off  into  frames 
or  handlights  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  The 
old  variety  Early  London  is  a  reliable  variety  for 
winter  work.  In  Yorkshire  we  found  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  when  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
Early  London,  stand  the  winter  well,  and  followed 
the  latter  variety  in  succession.  We  intend 
giving  it  another  trial  this  winter. 

Prickly  Spinach.  —  A  sowing  shovdd  now  be 
made  in  lines  about  7  or  8  inches  apart,  or  if  the 
space  is  limited,  at  1  foot  apart,  planting  other 
vegetables,  such  as  Coleworts,  between  alternate 
lines.  Prepare  the  ground  well  by  giving  it  a 
good]  dressing  of  manure,  deeply  digging  and 
incorporating  the  manure  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  soil. 

Selecting  and  Gathering  Seeds.  —  Everything 
that  has  been  noted  of  special  merit  should,  if 
possible,  be  saved.  Choose  a  bright  day  for  seed- 
gathering,  and  see  that  they  are  well  matured 
before  gathered ;  after  which  expose  them  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  sun  to  thoroughly  dry 
them. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Vanda  teres,  V.  t.  alba  and  V.  Miss  Joaquim  have 
now  passed  their  flowering  season,  but,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  absence  of  sunshine  during  the  last 
autumn,  the  stems  were  not  sufficiently  matured, 
consequently  the  plants  have  failed  to  bloom 
satisfactorily,  although  the  growth  has  been 
luxuriant.  These  plants  will  now  need  attention. 
Some  growers  cut  off  the  stems  about  2  or  3  feet 
from  the  top  and  insert  them  in  beds  of  growing 
sphagnum,  tying  each  stem  firmly  to  neat,  strong 
stakes.  The  method  is  a  convenient  one  in  many 
ways,  especially  where  space  is  of  consequence, 
but  as  a  rule  the  spikes  produce  only  three  or 
four  flowers,  whereas,  if  cultivated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  the  plants  invariably  give  double 
the  quantity  of  bloom.  About  half-a-dozen  stems 
are  fastened  to  three  or  four  teak  rods,  made 
like  a  raft.  The  lower  part  of  the  raft  is  inserted 
into  a  pot  in  an  upright  position,  and  made 
secure  with  thick  pieces  of  crock,  over  which  is 
placed  a  layer  of  sphagnum.  When  the  plants 
have  overgrown  the  length  of  the  rafts,  about 
3  feet  of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  together  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  raft,  should  be  carefully 
sawn  off  and  lowered  into  a  fresh  pot.  Another 
new  raft  should  then  be  screwed  on  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  old  one,  to  which  the  top  stems 
should  be  tied.  For  a  few  weeks  after  dis- 
turbance the  plants  should  be  carefully  shaded ; 
by  that  time  some  of  the  young  roots  will  have 
adhered  to  the  new  wood,  when  the  plants  may 
be  gradually  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  old  stem  which  have  been  cut 
off,  if  kept  well  syringed,  wOl  soon  send  out  fresh 
growths,  when  new  rafts  may  be  added  to  them. 
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The  particular  requirements  of  these  terete- 
leaved  Vandas  are  met  by  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
copious  overhead  waterings  several  times  a  day 
during  active  growth.  The  Mexican  house  is  the 
hest  place  for  V.  teres.  If  given  plenty  of  fresh 
air  during  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  the  plants,  and  a  thorough  syringing 
at  closing  time,  they  will  liloom  profusely. 
The  distinct  hybrid  V.  Miss  Joaquim  grows  best 
at  the  hottest  end  of  the  plant  stove,  where  the 
stems  receive  uninterrupted  sunlight.  V.  Hooker- 
iana  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  proper  time  to  cut  the  st<>ms,  repot,  &c.,  is  in 
about  three  weeks  hence.  Vanda  Amesiana  and 
V.  Kimballiana  should  be  grown  in  the  same 
house  as  V.  teres,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
air  can  circulate  freely  around  them.  AngrcECum 
Eichlerianum  is  another  Orchid  whose  roots 
cling  firmly  around  teak-wood  rods,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  may  be  cut  down  in  the  same 
manner  as  advised  for  V.  teres.  The  plant 
delights  in  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere  during  its 
season  of  growth.  Eenanthera  coccinea  is  in  full 
growth.  The  plant  should  not  be  disturbed  now, 
the  roots  entwine  themselves  firmly  around  a 
lai-ge  Birch  pole.  It  should,  during  its  growing 
season,  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  as  V.  Miss 
Joaquim,  but  during  the  winter  a  cool,  dry  situa- 
tion is  the  best  place  for  it.  E.  Storei  and  E. 
matutina  should  have  identical  treatment.  Plants 
of  the  rare  Vanda  Sanderiana,  Acrides  Lawrencese, 
its  buff-coloured  variety  Sanderiana,  and  A. 
Eohaniana,  are  now  showing  their  flower-spikes, 
and  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  until 
the  flowers  are  past.  Every  care  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  both  roots  and  flower-spikes  from  all 
insect  pests,  jjarticularly  cockroaches.  None  of 
these  plants  that  are  weak  or  unhealthy  should 
be  allowed  to  produce  a  flower-spike. 


kept  neat  and  tidy  for  the  next  month,  the  carpet- 
bedding  designs  will  then  be  seen  at  their  best. 

Climbing  Roses.  —  These  will  have  become 
crowded  with  gi-owth  during  the  past  few  mouths, 
and  should  now  have  a  few  of  the  old  shoots 
removed.  Weak-growing  varieties  should  have 
the  old  shoots  cut  out,  especially  those  that  are 
unhealthy,  and  the  young  shoots  tied  in  and 
given  every  encouragement  to  grow.  Eeve  d'Or, 
one  of  the  best  climbing  varieties,  has  made 
enormous  growth  this  season,  and  will  require 
plenty  of  room  for  the  young  shoots  to  develop. 
This  variety  does  not  like  hard  pruning.  Crimson 
Rambler,  which  is  now  over,  may  be  slightly  cut 
back.  William  A.  Richardson,  if  on  a  south 
wall,  will  keep  blooming  for  some  time.  All 
these  Roses  wiU  benefit  by  a  good  washing  with 
clear  water  as  often  as  possible. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pbl,\kson,  Bart., 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

The  Rockery. — The  repeated  waterings  of  late 
will  in  many  places  have  washed  away  the  soil 
from  around  the  plants.  Where  this  has  occurred 
some  good  soil  should  be  pressed  round  the  plants 
thus  exposed.  This  will  induce  fresh  side  shoots 
to  root  in  the  soil.  The  new  growths  thus  formed 
may  be  taken  off  in  a  few  weeks,  and  will  be 
useful  for  increasing  the  stock.  Remove  all  old 
flower-stems,  dead  leaves,  and  seed-vessels  ;  any 
seeds  contained  in  the  latter  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe.  A  frame  should  be  near  the  rockery  for 
increasing  the  stock  of  any  of  the  plants,  also  for 
protecting  those  members  of  the  rockery  which 
are  not  quite  hardy. 

Flower  Seeds. — The  gathering  of  these  should 
be  done  as  they  become  ripe,  that  of  Iceland 
Poppies  if  left  too  long  gets  scattered  by  the 
wind.  The  best  varieties  of  Delphiniums  should 
be  selected  for  seed-saving,  also  Sweet  Williams 
and  any  other  plants  that  will  do  for  the  "  wild 
garden."  The  seed  should  be  placed  in  bags, 
hung  up  in  a  dry  shed,  and  labelled. 

Dahlias. — The  frequent  attention  given  to 
Dahlias  during  the  past  few  weeks  will  now  be 
amply  repaid  in  an  abundance  of  good  flowers. 
Keep  all  old  flower-heads  picked  off,  and  remove 
some  of  the  side  shoots.  It  is  well  to  give  old 
stools  plenty  of  room.  Fresh  mulching  should 
be  given  the  plants,  as  the  old  mulching  will 
have  had  all  the  manurial  qualities  washed  out. 
Cactus  varieties  required  for  exhibition  purposes 
should  be  thinned.  Pompons  may  be  left  with- 
out thinning,  as  they  are  required  to  produce  a 
number  of  small,  well-shaped  flowers.  The  single 
Dahlias  are  useful  just  now  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, being  light  and  of  good  colours,  there  being 
plenty  of  good  varieties  to  select  from.  Small 
quantities  of  Peruvian  guano  are  very  efficacious 
in  developing  the  colours  of  these  flowers. 

Carj^et  Bedding. — Cuttings  of  plants  from  these 
should  now  be  taken,  and  inserted  round  the 
sides  of  60-pots.  If  plunged  in  a  good  brisk 
bottom-heat,  and  kept  shaded,  they  will  strike 
readily.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  without 
disfiguring  the  beds.  Those  shoots  which  have 
to  be  removed  in  order  to  keep  the  beds  in  their 
allotted  spaces  will  suit  admirably  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating.  Keep  all  flower-heads  picked  off 
Mesembryanthemum  and   Echeveria  plants.     If 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Early  Pot  Fines. — Every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  matured  before 
turning  the  plants  outside.  The  foliage  must 
also  be  thoroughly  developed  before  the  plants 
are  placed  outside,  or  they  will  get  tattered  and 
torn  by  rough  winds  before  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  from  which  the  future  crop 
of  fruit  is  expected  is  completed.  Take  all 
possible  care  of  the  foliage,  and  stand  the  plants 
in  a  sunny,  sheltered  position  against  a  south 
wall.  If  the  pots  were  plunged  while  under  glass, 
when  removed  outside  give  slight  protection 
for  a  time  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Young  Vines  of  this  season's  planting  will  be 
benefited  by  a  little  warmth  from  the  pipes,  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  liberal  ventilation  in 
the  house.  A  gradual  shortening  of  the  laterals 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Vines. — Where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  protect  the  fruit  from  wasps 
and  flies,  which  are  making  their  appearance  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  We  find  nothing  more  effectual 
for  this  purpose  than  placing  wasp-proof  hexagon 
netting  over  the  ventilators.  It  is  necessary 
when  using  this  netting  to  have  it  of  sufficient 
width  to  allow  the  ventilators  to  be  opened  to 
their  fullest  extent,  for  without  plenty  of  venti- 
lation Grapes  will  not  ripen  well,  nor  remain  in 
good  condition  when  ripe  for  any  length  of  time 
at  this  season.  Judgment  must  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots, 
and  when  considered  necessary  it  should  be 
applied  early  in  the  day,  but  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  the  fruit 
from  shrivelling.  Stop  all  laterals  sufficiently 
close  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the 
foliage  and  the  glass. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  forced  trees 
which  have  now  lost  their  foliage  should  be 
pruned  according  to  their  requirements.  Those 
trees  which  received  full  attention  as  the  season 
advanced  will  require  little,  if  any,  pruning. 
Use  every  means  to  secure  rest  for  the  trees, 
taking  care,  however,  to  allow  the  trees  sufficient 
water  at  the  roots,  using  the  syringe  occasionally. 
Should  the  borders  be  considered  unsatisfactory, 
no  better  season  than  the  present  could  be  chosen 
in  which  to  renew  them.  Remove  the  soil  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  add  fresh  whole 
turves,  working-in  half-inch  bones,  wood-ashes, 
charcoal,  and  lime-rubble,  make  the  whole  firm, 
and  give  a  moderate  watering. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  0.  R.  FlEi.nER,  Gardener  to  Mr.s.  BcRNS,  North 

Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 
Gardenias. — Plants  that  were  cut  back  in  the 
spring  with  a  view  to  securing  a  supply  of  flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  will  have  made  good 
growth  by  the  present  time.  The  plants  should 
now  be  afforded  more  ventilation  for  a  time,  to 
ripen  the  growth  and  set  their  flower-buds.  A 
frequent  cause  of  bud-dropping  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  in  pots,  is  due  to  the  omission  to  remove 
the  young  shoots  which  are  frequently  produced 
alongside  the  flower-buds,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  grow,  divert  the  energies  of  the  plant  from  the 
flower-buds,  and  in  most  instances  cause  them  to 
fall.     Young  plants  in  need  of  repotting  may  be 


afforded  a  shift  now,  they  will  then  become  well 
established  before  the  winter.  If  the  potting  be 
carried  out  without  unduly  checking  the  plants,  • 
they  wiU  quickly  root  into  the  new  soil, 
and  continue  to  make  good  growth.  Gardenias 
enjoy  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  while  making 
their  growth  should  be  given  a  high  temperature, 
and  abundant  atmospheric  moisture.  A  suitable 
compost  for  potting  consists  of  three  parts  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  together  with 
some  coarse  silver-sand,  and  a  little  well-decayed 
manure.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  mealy-bug  and  scale.  Parafiin 
and  water  may  be  used  as  an  insecticide  with 
safety  on  such  smooth-leaved  plants  as  Gardenias, 
adding  a  wine-glassful  of  the  oil  to  3  gallons 
of  water.  If  infested  with  mealy-bug  the  plants 
should  be  taken  out-of-doors,  laid  on  their  sides, 
and  well  syringed  with  the  insecticide,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  mixture  well  agitated  with  the 
syringe  during  the  operation.  This  may  be  re- 
peated every  ten  days  until  the  plants  are  clean, 
but  should  be  discontinued  when  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  show  themselves. 

Pancratiums. — While  these  plants  are  in  bloom 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house  with 
safety,  and  in  this  way  a  lengthened  succession 
of  flowers  may  be  obtained.  Pancratiums  are 
very  subject  to  the  attack  of  thrips,  and  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower  the  best  mode  of  destroy- 
ing these  insects  is  to  sponge  the  plants  with 
tobacco-water,  or  some  other  insecticide.  Wheoi 
such  plants  as  Pancratiums  and  Amaryllis  are- 
being  sponged  the  mature  thrips  often  take 
refuge  between  the  close-growing  bases  of  the 
leaves,  but  they  can  lie  destroyed  if  a  stiff" 
feather  is  dipped  in  the  tobiicco- water  and  pressed 
down  between  the  leaves. 

Primwias.— All  but  the  latest  batches  shoulA 
now  be  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
Grow  them  on  a  cool,  moist  staging,  and  protect 
them  from  strong  sunshine.  Provide  liberal  ven- 
tilation ;  Primulas  are  frequently  spoiled  by  keep- 
ing them  in  too  close  an  atmosphere.  During  the 
summer  a  cold  frame  facing  north  suits  them  well. 
Give  the  earlier  flowering  plants  some  clear  soot- 
water,  while  a  little  artificial  manure  may  occar 
sionally  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Work  in  the  Apiary. — The  season  almost  past,. 
will,  I  am  afraid,  have  turned  out  as  a  whole 
anything  but  satisfactory  for  bee-keepers,  the 
cold  nights  in  the  early  spring  being  the  cause  to 
a  very  great  extent.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  kept  their  hives  warm  and  fed  on 
through  May,  will  no  doubt  have  done  better- 
There  should  not  beany  honey  or  comb  lying  about!- 
to  set  the  bees  robbing,  and  all  entrances  shoxild 
be  closed  to  about  half  the  width.  If,  however, 
the  hot  weather  continues,  the  entrance  must  be 
left,  and  a  cloth  dipped  in  carbolic  acid  laid  over 
the  front  and  near  the  entrance,  or  a  little 
carbolic  powder  sprinkled  about  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  A.  piece  of  glass  is  often  found  to 
prevent  robbing,  by  standing  up  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  All  paitly-fiUed  sections  can  be  taken, 
off  and  extracted,  unless  they  are  kept  for  feeding 
later  on.  In  examining  hives  and  taking  away 
frames  of  honey,  do  not  keep  the  hives  open 
longer  than  is  necessary.  As  the  slightest  thing 
will  induce  your  bees  to  rob,  the  extracting  should 
be  done  as  far  away  from  the  apiary  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  the  frames  are  taken  out  they  shoidd 
be  extracted  ;  being  warm  from  the  hive  the 
honey  will  be  thrown  out  much  easier,  and  in  the 
evening  the  frames  can  be  placed  back  in  their 
hives  for  the  bees  to  clear  out  ;  they  can  be 
removed  later  and  packed  away.  Stocks  that 
have  done  badly  should  be  examined  and  re- 
queened  if  healthy,  and  if  not  the  usual  methods 
taken  as  described  previously  in  these  articles. 
There  are  plenty  of  chances  of  securing  good 
queens  at  very  little  cost  now,  as  people  are 
destroying  their  bees  in  the  skeps.  A  fellow  bee- 
keeper can  be  asked  to  secure  one  when  driving 
bees,  or  do  the  same  yourself;  by  building  up 
your  weak  stocks  now  by  the  medium  of  adding 
driven  bees,  a  weak  stock  wiU  be  rendered 
strong  for  next  year.  The  bee-keeper  should 
remember  th.at  twelve  strong  stocks  of  bees  ara 
worth  double  the  number  of  weak  ones. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


-SATURDAY,    Al'G.  20— (.Terman  Gardeners'  Club  iiioct. 

(Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Committees  Meet. 
Royal  Oxford  Hort.  Soc.  Show. 
Brightou      Hort.      Soc,     Show 
(2  days). 

WEDNESDAY.AUG.  2J  Harpeudeu  Hort.  Soc.  Show. 


THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


Aug.  25 


Readiug  Hort.  Soc.  Show. 
-Flower  Show  at  Saudy. 


A,,,.    9«  *  Royal  Botanic  Society,  General 
Al&..b^     Meeting. 


SALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  Hm,  Cheap5.ide, 
E.C.,  l)y  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  10.    3000  lots. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68.  Cheapside, 
E.G.,  by  Prothcroc  &  Morris,  at  10.    30ou  lots. 

THURSDAY  NEXT- 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  10.    SuOO  lots. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Aterage  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observatious  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-61-1°. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— TIfrfnc.<d(i!/.  Aui/ust  17  (6  p.m.):  Max.  «6'; 
Min.  ^f. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London.— r/iwrerfni/,  Aurj.  1-; 
(lOA.M.):  Bar.,21)Si;  Temp., 62'.  Wea'thcrdull. 
Provinces.— )Cc(Z/icsd«!/,  August  17  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  64°, 
S.E.  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  .34°,  North  Coast 
of  Ireland. 


The  Garden 
of  England. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Kent  was  always,  as  now, 
the  Garden  of  England,  and 
at  all  times  famous  for  Hops  and  Cherries. 
Until  the  time  of  King  Henby  VIII.  it  maybe 
supposed  to  have  shared  in  the  desolation  and 
poverty  from  which  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  suffering.  It  was  to  Richard  Hakrvs, 
the  King's  Fruiterer,  that  an  improvement 
was  due.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
found  England  a  wilderness  and  made  a 
considerable  pait  of  it  a  rich  and  pleasant 
garden.  Tillage  was  at  a  low  el)b,  sheep- 
farming  being  considered  more  profitable  in 
the  then  state  of  the  wool  trade,  and  the 
rural  population  was  in  difficulties. 

While  the  poor  starved  the  rich  lived 
largely  on  Flemish  and  French  produce. 
But  the  King's  Fruiterer  could  not  see  why 
England  should  not  have  orchards  of  her 
own,  and  in  the  year  when  the  lesser  mon- 
asteries were  suppressed  he  did  what  in  him 
lay  towards  founding  that  period  of  com- 
parative prosperity  and  internal  peace 
which  culminated  in  -the  latter  part  of 
<5ueen  Elizadeth's  reign.  Of  greater  im- 
portance perhaps  than  his  undertaking  in 
itself,  was  the  fact  that  its  wonderful 
success  incited  men  to  exploit  in  other  wajs 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  so  brought  back 
more  people  to  the  land. 

An  article  in  Longmans  Magazine  for 
August  is  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Wright 
"In  I'raise  of  Richard  Harrys,"  and  it  is 
from  that  article  that  our  remarks  are  here 
abridged.  Mr.  Weight  quotes  from  William 
Lamharde's  a  Pera)nhulation  of  Kent,  a  de- 
lightful work,  and  familiarly  known  as 
"  Lanibarde's  Kent."  He  extracts  the  follow- 
ing description  of  Tenham  parish  :  — 

"  Heere  have  wee,  not  onely  the  most 
dainty  piece  of  all  our  8hyre,  but  such  a 
Singularitie  as  the  whole  Brittish  Hand  is 
not  able  to  patterne.  The  He  of  Thanet, 
and  those  Easterne  parts,  are  the  Grayner ; 
the  Weald  was  the  Wood ;  Rumney  Marsh 
istheMedowplot;  the  Northdownes  towards 
the  Thamyse  be  the  Conygarthe,  or  War- 


reine;  and  this  Tenham,  with  thirty  other 
parishes  (lying  on  each  side  this  porte  way, 
and  extending  from  Raynham  to  Blean 
Wood),  bee  the  Cherrie  gardein  and  Apple 
orcharde  of  Kent."' 

That  the  district  still  deserves  this  de- 
scription the  official  returns  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  plainly  show. 

It  was  in  this  favoured  district  that  "Our 
hcJnest  patriote  Rich.ved  Harrys  (Fruiterer 
to  King  Henrie  the  8)  planted  by  his  great 
coste  and  rare  Industrie,  the  sweete  ('lierry, 
the  temperate  Pipyn,  and  the  golden  Renate. 
For  this  man,  seeing  that  this  Eealme  (which 
wanted  neither  the  favour  of  the  Sunne,  nor 
the  fat  of  the  Soile,  meete  for  the  making 
of  good  apples)  was  nevertheless  served 
chiefly  with  that  Fruit  from  forrein  Regions 
abroad  ....  and  those  plantes  which  our 
auncestors  had  brought  hither  out  of  Xor- 
mandie  had  lost  their  native  verdour  .... 
he  (I  say)  about  the  yeere  of  cur  Lord 
Christ  1.533,  obtained  10.3  acres  of  good 
ground  in  Tenham,  then  called  the  Rrennet 
....  and  with  great  care,  good  ehoise,  and 
no  small  labour  and  cost,  brought  plantes 
from  beyond  the  Seas,  and  furnished  this 
ground  with  them,  so  beautifully  as  they 
not  onely  stand  in  most  right  line,  but 
seeme  to  be  of  one  sorte,  shape,  and  fashion, 
as  if  they  had  been  thorow  one  mould,  or 
wrought  by  one  and  the  same  patterne." 

Seven  years  after  the  planting  of  the  New 
Garden,  as  it  was  called,  tlOOO  worth  of 
Cherries  was  produced  from  32  acres  of 
the  land.  Rumours  of  such  extraordinary 
crops  created  an  interest  in  fruit-grovfing 
even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  England,  and 
many  country  gentlemen  obtained  grafts 
from  Tenham.  When  ]\Ir.  .Tingle  passed 
through  Kent  in  his  iiienioralilc  jcnii'iic)-,  he 
found  the  l>eautifiil  county  maintaining  its 
reputation,  and  it  still  docs  so.  On  the 
whole,  agriculture  has  made  gigantic  strides 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  the  work 
of  scientists  should  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged, considering  how  it  has  been  the 
means  of  achieving  this  progress.  It  is  not, 
however,  science  that  suggests  whitewashed 
tree- trunks,  l;)ar))od  wire,  and  other  un- 
pictural  ol)jects  in  orchards  ;  these  are  the 
result  of  tlic  growers"  gi-ced  of  gain,  whieli 
also  tends  to  produce  fruit  inferior  in  quality 
hilt  superior  in  quantity,  and  makes  the 
consumer  sigh  for  the  "  choyce  and  rare " 
fruits  of  long  ago,  instead  of  the  compara- 
tively "  heavy  croppers  ''  of  to-day. 


AnGR/ECUM  INFUNDIBULARE,  LJnrf^.  (see  Sup- 
plementary Illustration).— Our  illustration  repre- 
sents a  flower  of  this  remarkable  species,  for  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kothschild  (^r.,  Mr.  Arthur 
Dye),  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  yooiety,  July  26,  and  which 
was  duly  recorded  and  described  in  the  Gardenirs' 
Chronicle,  July  30,  p.  82.  The  plant  was  origin- 
ally discovered  by  Barter  many  years  ago  on 
Prince's  Island,  West  Africa,  but  never  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  until  it  was  again  found  by 
Major  H.  B.  Eattrat,  then  of  the  King's  African 
Eifles,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Uganda,  in  1892. 
The  discoverer  likened  its  fragrant  flower  to 
"  an  Arum  Lily  -with  a  green,  f  unnel-shaj^ed  spur 
and  curved  slender  tail,"  and  the  rough  descrip- 
tion is  not  inapt.  The  broad  labellum  of  the 
flower  is  pure  white,  the  spur  is  pale  green,  and  the 
more  slender  tail  duller  green.  The  manner  in 
which  the  slender  spur  is  curved  over  one  of  the 
adjacent  roots  is  suggestive  of  its  being  a  pro- 
vision to  steady  the  heavy,  slender-stalked  flower, 
and  facilitate  its  fertilisation  by  the  agency  of 


some  large  insect.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
warm,  moist,  and  tolerably  shady  house.  It 
appears  to  be  very  free-growing.  A  good  speci- 
men of  it  is  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  but 
although  obtained  six  months  earlier  than  the 
Tring  Park  plant,  it  has  not  yet  bloomed. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.— By  an  oversight 
we  omitted  to  mention  that  the  excellent  portrait 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  which  we  gave  in  our 
number  for  July  30,  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  Hall  in  Vincent  Square,  was 
taken  from  a  photograph  executed,  like  the 
others  that  we  gave  on  that  occasion,  by  Messrs. 
Fkadelle  &  Young,  of  Eegent  Street. 

British  Gardeners'  Association. -We  are 

asked  to  publish  the  following  reminder  :  Kindly 
allow  me  to  remind  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  who  are  interested  in  the  British  Gar- 
deners' Association  that  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion cannot  proceed  further  until  the  sum  of  ^6250 
has  been  secured  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  central  office 
in  London,  a  paid  secretary,  and  other  expenses, 
and  till  500  gardeners  have  joined  the  Association. 
Of  the  £250  required,  about  .£100  has  been  sub- 
scribed and  promised,  whilst  the  number  of 
applications  for  membership  up  to  the  present  is 
fewer  than  it  should  be.  Expenses  so  far  have 
been  more  than  covered  by  donations  received 
for  the  purpose  ;  we  are  therefore  in  a  position 
to  keep  donations  towards  the  £250  and  entrance- 
fees  and  annual  subscriptions  untouched  until 
the  Association  is  established  on  the  lines  pre- 
scribed by  the  jirospectus.  Forms  of  application 
and  copies  of  the  prospectus  may  be  obtained 
from  me.  Candidates  should  send  copies  of  their 
testimonials,  or  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  if 
originals  are  sent.  Entrance-fees  and  subscrip- 
tions will  be  returned  to  candidates  who  are  not 
elected.  Secretaries  of  gardeners'  societies  are 
invited  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  effort  to 
establish  an  association  of  professional  gardeners 
by  inducing  their  members  to  join  it,  and  by 
holding  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  making  its 
aims  and  objects  known.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  by  the  Committee  for  a  series  of  meetings 
in  various  centres  for  the  purp'jse  of  more  fully 
explaining  the  objects  of  the  Association  and 
increasing  the  membership.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Association  will  be  brought  up  for  discussion  by 
every  gardeners'  society  throughout  the  king- 
dom during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  only  by 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  and  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  all  qualified  gar- 
deners to  combine,  that  the  desired  improvement 
in  their  condition  can  be  brought  about. 
W.  Watson,  Kcw  Road,  Kew. 

Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  —  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons  send  us  a  specimen  showing  two 
leaves  fused  into  one  at  the  base,  each  bearing 
a  pitcher  at  the  extremity.  The  union  was 
complete  to  about  the  middle,  so  that  the  ap- 
pearance was  as  if  one  leaf  had  divided  into  two 
tendrils  with  their  pitchers. 

Sweet  Peas. — We  lately  received  from  Mr. 
M.  Cuthbertson,  of  Eothesay,  a  box  of  cut 
flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  of  the  leading  varieties. 
Among  the  whites  were  Duchess  of  Westminster 
(flushed  with  rose).  Lady  Ormsby  Gore,  Maid  of 
Honour.  Pink  colours  were  represented  by 
Chancellor,  Colonist,  and  Prince  of  Wales  (deep 
rose),  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Miss  Willmott.  Coccinea  is 
a  splendid  red  ;  Duke  of  Westminster  (purple). 
Mars  (scarlet).  Navy  Blue  (blue),  &c.  The 
colours  were  finer  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
inland. 

Poison— Caution. — For  selling  a  bottle  of 

XL-All  Ant  Destroyer,  containing  sufficient  nico- 
tine to  kill  from  75  to  150  persons,  a  City  firm  of 
ironmongers  has  been  fined  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.     The  bottle  was  not  labelled  poison. 
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the  vendor  was  not  known  to  the  purchaser,  nor 
was  any  entry  made  in  a  poison  register.  Mr. 
DciBBS,  for  the  defence,  raised  the  point  that  the 
•compound  wae  not  a  poison  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  because  it  was  intended  to 
be  used  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  not  as  a 
medicine.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all 
poisonous  substances  or  compounds,  by  whomso- 
ever sold,  and  for  whatever  purposes  intended, 
should  be  labelled  "  Poison." 

ACORUS  CALAMUS  AS  AN   INSECTICIDE.— The 

Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  calamus)  has  been  lately 
tturned  to  a  new  use.  Mr.  H.  N.  Kidlet,  in  the 
Agricultural  Bulletin  of  th:  Straits  and  Federated 
Malay  States,  mentions  that  the  Malays  often 
•cultivate  the  plant  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
-Acorus  is  aquatic,  and  bears  sword- like  leaves 
about  3  feet  long,  and  a  creeping  stem.  This 
4iromatic  plant,  he  says,  is  used  by  the  Malays  as 
.follows :  — "  The  dried  roots  are  pounded  to 
powder,  and  spread  round  the  base  of  a  tree. 
All  the  ants  die  where  it  is  scattered,  and  no 
■others  come  up  to  the  surface  to  replace  them,  as 
an  the  case  of  other  insecticides.  The  experiment 
■was  tried  for  ten  days  and  found  to  be  efficacious. 
The  plant  is  so  common  and  so  easily  grown  in 
.any  wet  ditch  that  it  may  be  well  worth  trying 
lit  further."  It  seems  as  though  troublesome 
termites  might  be  thus  kept  under  in  various 
■tropical  and  semi-tropical  localities. 

The  Big  Gooseberry  Season.— The  cham- 

'  ipion  Gooseberry  at  the  Harborne  Gooseberry 
■.5how  weighed  26  dwt.  5gr.  The  heaviest  in  our 
.records  is  London  (37  dwt.  7  grs),  shown  at 
■Cheadle  by  Mr.  -John  Flower,  in  1.S52. 

Cardiff  Gardeners  at  Reading.— About 

sixty  members  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion visited  Reading  lately,  and  were  shown  over 
Messrs.  Sutton's  Koyal  seed  establishment.  On 
ixrrival  at  Keading  at  10  o'clock  the  party  was 
anet  by  Mr.  Akthur  Sutton,  one  of  the  partners, 
•and  escorted  to  the  Market  Place,  where  they 
inspected  the  various  indoor  departments.  Sub- 
•sequently  they  were  conveyed  by  electric  car 
to  the  seed  trial  grounds,  where  luncheon  was 
.served.  After  visiting  the  conservatories,  the 
j)arty  went  up  the  river  in  a  launch  to  Henley- 
on-Thames,  and  went  over  the  gardens  of  Park 
Place,  Mrs.  Noble  providing  tea. 

The    Anglesey    Sales.  —  The     principal 

■feature  of  interest  (says  the  Liverpool  Mercury) 
■in  the  pleasure  gardens  was  a  group  of  Japanese 
<lwarf  ti^ees.    The  idea  was  generally  entertained 
that  phenomenal  prices  would  be  obtained  for 
these  oddities,  and  it  was  with  something  of  a 
•shock  that  people  found  them  going  for  sums 
ranging   from   15s.    to  ^8.     Major  Huohested, 
of     Plas     Llangoed,    was     the     largest     buyer, 
securing  a  Bamboo  for  15s. ;  a  Punica  granatum, 
fifty-six  years  old,  for  75s. ;  an  Acer  palmatum, 
fifty-four   years  old,  for   £6   15s. ;  and   a   forest 
Maple,  sixty  years  old,  for  £8.     Dr.  Woodhouse, 
■of  Llandudno,  secirred  all  the  patriarchs  of  the 
.group,  paying  70s.  for  a  150-year-old  Cyoas  revo- 
luta  ;  .£6  for  a  Thuya  obtusa,  131  years  old ;  and 
^G  for  a  166-year-old  Lagerstroemia.     A  Carpinus 
japonica,  fifty-one  years  old,  went  to  Mr.  Hodg- 
jfiNSON  for  £5  15s.     A   double-flowering  Cherry 
was   secured  by  Mrs.  Hughes  Hunter,  of  Plas 
■Coch,  for  5  guineas.    Colonel   Platt  bought  a 
126-year-old  Thuya  obtusa  for  ^£6   15s.,  and   a 
Podocarpus   chinensis   for    £6.     Major    Turner 
spent  42s.  6d.  on  a  42-year-old  Nandina  domestica, 
.und   Mr.   Lort   secured   a   50-year-old    Oak    for 
.£6  15s.  Gd.,  the  total  for  the  dwarfs  being  j£76  8s., 
■which  is  said  to  be  quite  as  much  as  the  Marquis 
ipaid  for  them.     The  contents  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey's  ki+«hen  garden,  unsold  on  Tuesday, 
were  disposed  of  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  total  pro- 
ceeds being   under  jESO.     The    only    feature  of 


interest  in  the  sale  was  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
and  these  went  at  a  literally  ruinous  sacrifice. 
For  example,  a  lot  of  fifteen  Oncidiums  were 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Haydock,  for 
5s.  The  same  purchaser  secured  eight  Zygo- 
petalums  for  5s.,  and  a  group  of  six  Maxillarias  for 
5s.  A  pot  of  Cattleyas  and  two  pots  of  La:lia  were 
sold  for  5s.  A  hanging  basket  of  Stanhopea  and  a 
pot  of  the  same  went  for  4s.  Three  pots  of 
Lycaste  realised  3s.  A  pot  of  Coelogyne  and 
another  of  Cymbidium  went  for  5s.,  twenty-four 
Cypripedium  for  2s.,  and  eight  Calanthes  for  9s. 
A  keen  fight  between  two  bidders  resulted  in  Mr. 
Speed,  of  Bangor,  secm-ing  twelve  large  Deu- 
drobiums  for  46s. 

Stock-taking  :  July. — The  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation Returns  for  the  month  of  July  have  a 
story  to  tell  the  reverse  of  that  recorded  for 
June.  We  have  dropped  the  rise  both  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  month,  but  show  an 
increase  in  the  total  for  the  seven  months  which 
have  passed  away.  The  value  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  of  all  descriptions  is 
placed  at  ^640,956,001  as  against  ^645,653,320  for 
the  same  period  last  year  —  a  decrease  of 
j64,696,719.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  is  affected  by  the  taxation  of 
articles  of  food.  The  total  imports  for  the  past 
seven  months  are  valued  at  ie312,893,391,  as  com- 
pared with  i£306,08G,900  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  showing  a  gain  of  J66,806,491. 


Imports. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Articles     of     food 
and    driuk— duty 
free 

10,208,913 

9,282,433 

-^B,47B 

Articles     of      food 
it  driuk— dutial)lc 

11,131, U9 

8,584,730 

— 2,.Mi;,4l9 

All  other  Imports... 

24,253,25S 

2;),  089,436 

—1,163,822 

The  value  of  the  month's  importations  of  flowers 
was  £2,884,  against  ^63736  in  July,  1903,  or  a 
decrease  of  J6852. 


IMPOKTS. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw- 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples   

80,147 

82,076 

-1-1,929 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

5,810 

8,638 

-1-2,826 

Bananas  ...    bunches 

270,107 

394,366 

-(-1 24,2.59 

Cherries          

'  46,684 

76,765 

-f.30,(Wl 

Currants          

57,311 

91,637 

-h.14,.326 

Gooseberries 

18,130. 

13,615 

—4,51.1 

Grapes 

18,855 

26,248 

-1-6,393 

Lemous 

113,671 

120,227 

-h6,656 

Nuts— Almonds 

5,027 

4,623 

—404 

Others  used  as  fruit 

59,224 

37,797 

—21,427 

Oranges 

-59,648 

161,273 

-H01,625 

Pears     

12,.323 

40,351 

-(-28,028 

Plums    

30,638 

151,349 

4-120,711 

Strawberries 

5,001 

a674 

-1,327 

Uueuumeratcd 

152,673 

185,803 

+Xi,l30 

■Vegetables.  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

534,190 

478,807 

—55.383 

Potatos cwt. 

1,047,2.35 

1,008,102 

-39,133 

Toinatos          ...      „ 

227,361 

235,824 

-^  8,463 

Petunias. — Summer  bedding  plants  have 
not  in  many  cases  been  up  to  the  usual  standard 
this  season,  owing  to  the  dry  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  planting  was  over,  many  of  the 
plants  making  but  little  growth  and  failing  to 
furnish  the  beds.  Petunias,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  flourished  well,  the  season  suiting  them 
admirably,  and  they  have  made  excellent  growth 
and  flowered  plentifully.  Some  flowers  of 
Petunia  have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  measuring 
quite  6  inches  across,  and  of  excellent  shades  of 
colour.  They  are  known  as  the  Empress  Pe- 
tunias, the  strain  showing  results  of  careful  and 
judicious  selection. 

Potato  Northern  Star.— Messrs.  Bradley 
Brothers,  of  Bardney,  Lincolnshire,  have  re- 
ceived the  following  from  Houghton,  in  Australia : 
— "  We  dug  the  crop  of  the  first  consignment  of 
Northern  Star  Potato  we  purchased  from  you, 
and  the  yield  has  more  than  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations ;  140  lb.  were  lifted  for  every  pound  of 
sets  planted,  and  the  sale  of  them  is  proving 
satisfactory."  The  above  refers  to  a  consign- 
ment sent  by  Messrs.  Bradley  in  December,  1903, 
and  the  same  Australian  firm  have  asked  for  a 
quotation  from  Messrs.  Bradley  for  a  consider- 
able quantity  this  year. 

"American  Fruits."— This  is  the  title  of  a 
new  monthly  "  International  journal  for  nursery- 
men, growers,  dealers,  and  shippers  of  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  circulating  in  the  United  States  and 
Cauiida,  and  in  foreign  countries."  As  •'  ^iiiericaii, 
Fruits  is  declared  to  be  the  highest  grade  of  hor- 
ticultural publication  issued  from  any  press  in 
any  country,"  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  anything  in  its  favour.  We  notice  a  por- 
trait of,  and  note  on,  the  career  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Macoun,  who  has  charge  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Ottawa,  as  well  as  of  the  central  experimental 
farm.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Dominion  botanist 
well-known  in  botanical  circles  in  this  country. 

Gardeners  at  Cricket.— The  Royal  Gar- 
dens,  Kew,  Cricket  Club  journeyed  to  St.  Albans 
on  Saturday,  the  13th,  and  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Anguloa  C.  C.  (Messrs.  Sander  &  Son)  by 
twenty-two  runs.  The  visitors  greatly  enjoyed 
their  outing,  being  shown  rotind  the  nursery  after 
the  match,  and  entertained  at  an  excellent  high 
tea  provided  by  Mr.  Sander.  The  Royal 
Gardens  C.  C.  is  having  a  very  enjoyable  and 
fairly  successful  season,  their  heaviest  defeat  as 
yet  being  inflicted  by  Messrs.  RoCHFOBD,  with 
whom,  however,  the  Kewites  are  not  without  hopes 
of  being  able  to  cry  quits  after  an  encounter  at 
Kew  on  Saturday,  27th  inst. 


It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  note  that  of 
dried  fruit  we  imported  last  month  to  the  value 
of  i£28,846,  against  .£13,637  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  j6  15,209. 

The  Exports 
for  the  month  were  valued  at  ^£24,783,582,  against 
X25,875,545,  a  decline  of  some  £1,091,963.  For 
the  period  of  seven  months — January  to  July^ 
the  figures  are  £168,900,249,  against  £168,398,170 
—or  a  gain  of  £502,079.  Among  the  exports  for 
the  past  month  may  be  noted  that  of  friut,  pre- 
served and  otherwise — £61,483,  against  £50,426 
for  the  same  period  last  year— an  increase  of 
£5,057. 


A  FORECAST  OF  THE  SEED 
CROPS. 

It  is  now  possible  to  give  some  particulars  ag 
to  the  probable  yield  of  the  seed  crops  in  the 
coming  season ;  the  information  supplied  is 
based  upon  a  personal  survey  of  the  crops  in  the 
principal  seed-growing  districts  of  this  country, 
and  upon  reliable  advices  from  abroad. 

Peas.  —  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  about 
July  20  in  last  year  many  of  the  early  varieties 
of  Peas  were  still  producing  bloom ;  but  at 
the  corresponding  period  in  190-4  the  early 
varieties  were  being  pulled  for  harvesting— so 
much  do  the  weather  and  seasons  change  and 
affect  produce.  In  reference  to  the  prospect  of 
the  crop  of  seed  for  the  present  year,  it  is  only  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  after  the  very  wet 
season  of  last  year  the  condition  of  stock- 
seeds  would  be  so  indifferent  that  the  growth  of 
the  plants  would  be  correspondingly  inferior,  the 
result  being  that  the  present  season's  harvest  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  thin  one.  Another  factor  as 
governing  the  scarcity  was  the   fact  that  the 
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price  fetched  by  Peas  last  season  was  so  high  as 
to  be  a  great  inducement  to  sell  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  sown,  and  so  the  breadths 
put  out  are  smaller  than  usual.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  seed  Peas  will  gradually  rise  in 
value,  and  some  sorts  will  be  as  dear  as  last  year. 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  late 
varieties,  especially  as  it  is  anticipated  that  none 
■wUl  be  forthcoming  from  the  Continent ;  the  crops 
saved  in  New  Zealand  are  also  reported  to  be 
very  short.  In  Canada  seed  Peas  for  stock  were 
sown  a  month  later  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
inclement  weather,  but  it  is  too  early  to  speculate 
as  to  the  probable  yield  of  seed  in  the  Canadian 
Pea-districts. 

Broad  Beans. — The  crops  in  Lincolnshire  and 
in  the  adjacent  Bean  -  growing  districts  are 
seriously  affected  by  the  black  or  smother-fly ;  its 
ravages  are  affecting  both  the  size  of  the  pod  and 
the  Beans  within  it,  though  it  is  probable,  given 
the  continuance  of  fine  weather,  the  samples  wiU 
be  good. 

Beans,  Kidney,  Runner  and  Xlit'aj/.— Generally 
speaking,  the  breadths  and  plants  are  thin,  and 
in  certain  localities,  where  there  have  been  expe- 
rienced recent  rains,  the  flowers  are  now  setting 
their  pods  more  numerously  than  previously. 
Reports  from  Germany  which  came  to  hand  a 
short  time  ago  stated  that  the  crops  of  Beans  had 
been  injured  by  frost.  Subsequent  reports  are  of 
a  more  favourable  character. 

Turnijps,  White  and  Swedish.— So  extremely 
short  is  the  yield,  that  it  is  said  the  crop  may  be 
written  ofE  a3  practically  nil.  The  main  cause  of 
this  extreme  scarcity  is  the  wet  character  of  the 
autumn,  which  prevented  stock  seeds  from  being 
sown.  In  certain  districts,  where  some  growers 
are  more  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  could  sow,  the  soddened  and  cold  character 
of  the  ground  resulting  from  the  rains  which 
followed  prevented  the  plants  from  thriving  as 
well  as  could  be  desired,  and  in  the  case  of 
Swedes  in  particular,  what  plants  survived  were 
seriously  affected  by  canker.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  prices  for  the  best  qualities  of  seeds 
will  be  very  high. 

Mangel  Wurzel.— Fine  drying  weather,  with 
wind  and  sun,  had  the  effect  of  hardening  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
plants  did  not  thrive  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  thus  the  yield  of  seed  lias  been  materially 
affected.  Better  results  are  anticipated  from 
some  parts  of  Essex,  but  the  black-fly  has  in- 
fested many  crops,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
Golden  Tankard  and  Golden  Globe,  with  other 
forms  of  the  choicer  stocks  of  Globes,  will  com- 
mand double  the  prices  of  last  year. 

Cafciajes.— Varieties  chiefly  grown  for  cutting 
in  spring,  such  as  the  Offenham,  EUam's  Early, 
and  Wheeler's  Imperial,  have  rim  to  bloom  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner;  and  the  plants  are 
small,  owing  to  tlie  continued  wet  weather,  there- 
fore seeds  of  these  varieties  will  be  scarce.  In 
more  favourable  localities,  where  there  is  an 
improved  growth,  the  crop  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

Onion.— The  Onion-plant  for  seed  is  not  so 
plentiful  as  last  year,  and  bulbs  for  planting  for 
seeds  another  year  appear  to  be  scarce  and  small. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  plantations  made  for  seeds 
in  1905  will  be  as  limited  as  those  in  1904. 

Carrot.— The  seed  crop  in  this  country  so  far 
looks  well.  Prom  Prance  comes  the  report  there 
is  great  danger  to  the  Carrot  crop  from  the  small 
white  maggot  which  appears  in  the  flower-heads 
and  practically  destroys  the  crop.  It  is  a  pest 
which  is  found  difficult  to  grapple  with. 

LeitHce.— Very  little  Lettuce-seed  is  now  grown 
in  this  country  for  seed-saving.  In  the  Lettuce- 
growing  districts  of  Prance  and  Germany  the 
crops  are  favouraVile,  and  it  is  anticipated  a  fair 
yield  will  be  forthcoining. 


Cress. — Average  breadths  of  Cress  were  sown, 
and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  both  a  good 
yield  and  good  samples. 

Mustard. — Seeds  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and 
samples  good. 

Parsley. — Good  breadths  are  out  for  seed  pur- 
poses, and  so  far  the  crops  promise  very  well. 

Home-grown  Flower  Seeds. — Nasturtium  :  Seeds 
of  Nasturtium  were  scarce  last  year,  but  this 
season  promises  a  good  crop.  Sweet  Peas  are 
also  promising  well.  Wallflowers :  All  promise 
well  except  the  yellow  section,  of  which  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  a  scarcity.  That  fine  selection  of 
the  dark  known  as  Vulcan  has  become  very 
popular. 

Potatos. — Great  breadths  were  planted,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  uniform  in  growth  as 
is  generally  the  case,  and  blank  spots  are  visible- 
In  the  Potato-growing  districts  it  is  thought  im- 
probable that  high-priced  varieties,  like  El  Do- 
rado and  Northern  Star,  will  give  such  results  as 
are  anticipated  from  the  high  prices  of  the  seed. 
Many  rivals  to  these  varieties  are  being  an- 
nounced. Pisum, 


Fig   ,')'.— hueenia  occi.ata. 
Flowers  purple  with  a  wliite  ceutrc. 

HUERNIA     OCULATA. 

This  interesting  little  plant  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1880  through  Captain  Een  from  Damara- 
land  to  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  June  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  published  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  6658,  in  1882,  but  seems  to  have  been 
lost. 

In  1901  Mr.  Dinter  sent  living  specimens  of  the 
plant  from  Windhoek  to  Messrs.  Haageit  Schmidt, 
Erfurt,  and  to  this  garden.  It  has  since  been 
well  established,  is  easily  propagated,  and  now 
flowers  annually  from  August  to  October. 

The  stems  in  our  plants  are  shorter  and  the 
flowers  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  figure 
in  the  Botanical  MagaHne,  while  the  flowers 
appear  just  above  the  soil. 

The  stems  are  five-angled,  the  angles  being  flat 
and  compressed,  and  the  sinus  between  them  is 
deeply  cut.  They  are  of  a  dull,  glaucous  green 
colour,  overwashed  with  brownish  spots.  The 
teeth  of  the  angles  are  patent,  triangular,  decur- 
rent  at  the  base,  with  a  very  faintly  articulated 
acute  point  representing  the  very  rudimentary 
leaflet. 

There  are  about  six  flowers  produced  on  a 
short,  thick  pedimcle  thrown  a  little  above  the 


soil.  Several  subulate  bracts  are  present.  Tht;- 
pedicels  are  short,  2  to  3  lines  in  length.  The- 
segments  of  the  calyx  arising  from  a  narrow- 
lanceolate  base  are  subulate,  and  as  long  as  tht- 
tube  of  the  corolla.  Corolla  campanulate,  |  of  an.- 
inch  broad,  the  five  larger  lobes  short,  triangular,, 
with  five  nerves  at  the  back ;  the  intermediate 
five  are  minute.  The  colour  of  the  corolla  is= 
greenish  outside  with  rose  at  the  base,  and- 
having  brown  stripes  at  the  lobes,  the  whole- 
being  finely  tuberculate  or  papillate.  The  inside 
of  the  tube  is  also  finely  papillate.  The  limb  is 
dark  bro%vn-purple,  velvety,  and  sharply  defined 
from  the  pure  white  of  the  tube,  the  base  of  the 
tube  and  the  column  being  spotted  with  fine  pink 
markings. 

The  outer  corona  in  our  plants  is  nearly  quite- 
adnate  to  the  column,  the  lobes  and  the  sinus- 
between  them  are  only  faintly  indicated,  quiter 
different  to  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Maga:.ine._, 
whilst  the  rest  agrees  with  it.  Despite  these 
slight  differences  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  plant 
belongs  to  the  Hookerian  species.  Mr.  Dinter 
named  it  H.  Bernsmanniana,  under  which  name 
it  appeared  in  Haage  and  Schmidt's  catalogue. 
Although  a  native  of  South-west  Africa,  its  nearest 
allies  are  the  H.  Penzigii,  N.E.Br.,  from  Abyssinia, 
and  H.  concinna,  N.E.Br.,  from  Somaliland,  alt 
characterised  by  the  campanulate  flowers  without 
fleshy  limb,  and  the  short  conical  segments  of  the; 
inner  corona.   Alwin  Berger,  La  Mortola. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinio^is  expressed  hi/  his  Correspondents. ) 

COLOURING  OF  FRUIT.— The  question  of  the' 
colouring  of  Apples  and  other  fruit  is  one  of 
importance, and  demands  the  attention  of  growers- 
There  are  several  reasons  why  they  should  con- 
sider the  matter.  First  of  all,  fruit  badly 
coloured  is  always  flat  and  insipid  in  flavoui- 
when  compared  with  that  of  well-coloured  fruit. 
Their  market  value  is  lowered,  for  fruit  badljt 
coloured  never  sells  so  well  as  that  with  a  rosy, 
cheek.  To  a  great  extent  the  colouring  rests  in_ 
the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  True,  he  cannot  pro- 
duce sun  and  air,  but  he  can  give  the  fruit  every 
facility  to  catch  what  there  is  of  either  by  giving- 
attention  to  the  trees  in  the  right  way  and  at  tho- 
right  time.  It  is  not  the  man  who  with  saw  and 
IjilUiook  ijroceeds  to  cut  and  maim  the  trees  in. 
winter  who  produces  next  year's  crop  of  welL- 
ripened,  delicious  fruit,  but  he  who  takes  care- 
how  he  plants,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  not  genial 
takes  care  that  no  tap-roots  have  a  chance  of 
penetrating  to  it ;  one  who  through  the  summer 
months  prevents  the  centre  of  the  tree  from  being- 
crowded  with  useless  growth  that  has  only  to  bt« 
cut  away  in  winter.  I  am  aware  there  is  much 
to  do  in  summer,  but  a  little  extra  labour  no-w 
will  be  well  repaid  in  the  following  season,  not 
only  in  the  quantity  but  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  gathering  of  tha 
fruit.  In  the  case  of  market  fruit  we  should 
learn  from  ini2iorters  and  others  the  value  of 
selection  and  good  packing  if  we  wish  to  eompete- 
with  imported  fruit.  I  am  quite  sure  that  by 
judicious  attention  to  summer  priming  we  may 
materially  improve  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  home-grown  fruit.  D.  D.,  July  2K, 
190-1. 

CALYX  PIERCED  BY  BEES.— During  the  lasfc 
few  days  I  have  noticed  that  although  our  Kidney 
Beans  are  in  full  bloom,  and  ai'e  being  visited  bw 
thousands  of  bees,  the  yield  of  Beans  is  very  poor. 
On  one  stalk,  out  of  twenty-three  blooms  only  one> 
has  succeeded  in  forming  its  fruit.  Being, 
curious  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore,  I  watched- 
My  father  attributed  it  to  lack  of  moisture  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is,  the  visits 
of  the  bees  are  useless  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Instead  of  the  bees  pitching  on  the  alse- 
and  moving  the  curled  keel  away  to  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  nectary,  the  insects  have  found  aa 
easier  way.  They  work  round  the  venti-al  side  of 
the  flower,  and  extract  the  nectar  by  means  of 
two  holes  which  are  pierced  through  the  calyx- 
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tube  into  the  nectary.  In  some  cases  the  short 
isepal  on  the  ventral  side  has  been  torn  away,  and 
one  large  hole  made.  Whether  the  bees  actually 
do  this  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  there  are  certain 
small  insects  in  many  flowers  which  might  po-s- 
;3ibly  help  at  the  work.  In  any  case,  the  bee 
,  obtains  the  nectar  without  doing  the  necessary 
labour.  The  Kidney  Bean  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  notice  taken  of  the  means  it  uses  to 
prevent  such  abortive  visits.  1  should  like  to 
inow  whether  this  is  common,  and  also  whether 
•it  has  been  observed  before.  Charles  Langton 
Lewis,  Plymouth  Road,  Penarth.  [Quite  a  common 
.occurrence.  Ed.]. 

FLOWERING  BAMBOOS. — With  regard  to  Mr. 
J.  Mayne's  note  on  p.  ll(j  upon   flowering  Bam- 
boos, 1  may  say  that  there  is  a  number  of  Phyllo- 
tstachys  Henonis  in  these  gardens.   I  observe  that 
.all  plants  of  P.  Henonis  which  were  transplanted 
ifrom  the  open  ground  with  a  good  ball  of  soil 
have  fruited  this  season,  and  are  unfortunately 
■dead,  or  nearly  so.     I   have  also  noticed    that 
where  established  plants  have  been  overhung  by 
"trees,  and  have  been  comparatively  starved,  they 
.-also  have  fruited.  Other  established  plants  which 

were  in  a  better  position  have  thrown  a  few 
tfruiting    culms,  which    were     at   once   cut   out. 

Plants  turned  out  of  pots  with  the  balls  intact 
.-are  thriving,  and  in  only  one  instance  can  I  see  a 
■culm  of  this  year's  growth  flowering.  It  is  evi- 
■dent  that  the  plants  in  these  gardens  that  are 
;  flowering  so  freely  are  those  that  have  received  a 
■check  by  transplanting  or  have  been  overhung  by 

trees.     I  am  afraid  Mr.   Mayne  will    lose  those 

Bamboos  where  all  the  culms  are  flowering.  J.  W. 
.Miles,  Mandeville  House,  Isleworth. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Rashleigh's  note,  p.  116, 

I  may  say  that  I  have  this  year  seen  Phyllo- 
tstachys  Castillionis  in  flower  in  three  gardens,  as 
well  as  P.  Boryana,  P.  Henonis,  and  Arundinaria 
Simoni.  Early  in  the  spring  I  heard  from  a 
;  friend  that  his  specimens  of  P.  Henonis  were 
flowering,  and  shortly  afterwards  closely  inspected 
■some  particularly  fine  examples  in  Cornwall,  but 

•  could  detect  no  sign  of  flower.  During  the  past 
week,  however,  on  again  visiting  the  same  garden, 
I  found  that  the  majority  were  seeding,  some  on 

•every  culra.  Last  month  in  a  Devon  garden, 
where  a  plantation  of  Bamboos  was  made  in 
May,  1P03,  I  found  that  four  out  of  eight  clumps 

•  of  P.  Henonis  were  seeding.  Three  of  these 
were  small  plants  about  6  feet  in  height  and 
were  bearing  seed  on  every  culm.  The  largest, 
14  feet  in  height,  had  only  one  flowering  culm, 

•which   was  cut  out,  so  that  unless  it  produces 

rseed  on  the  at  present  flowerless  culms,  it  should 

not   suffer.      It  was   stated   some   time  back   in 

these  columns  that  Arundinaria  Simoni  did  not 

•die  after   seeding,  but  plants   that  seeded  last 

.year  have  every  appearance,  up  to  the  present,  of 

being  dead.     Of  two  large  clumps  that  seeded 

last  summer,  one   has   been  untouched  and  the 

•  other  cut  down,  but  neither  has  shown  the 
slightest  sign  of  life  up  to  this  date.  In  Corn- 
wall a  very  large  clump  of  this  Bamboo  was  cut 

•  down  last  year  while  in  full  flower.  This  clump 
.almost  immediately  threw  up  a  host  of  small 
-shoots  ranging  in  height  from  1  foot  to  4  feet, 

all  of  which  seeded,  and  the  plant  is  now  ap- 
parently quite  dead.  A  short  time  ago  I  was 
looking  at  a  clump  of  Arundinaria  Simoni  that 
seeded  last  year,  and  the  ovvTier  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  dead,  as  here  and  there  a  green  leaf 
was  visible.  On  examining  these,  however,  we 
found  undeveloped  flower  -  buds  immediately 
'Beneath  them.  From  what  I  have  seen  up  to 
•sthe  present,  I  have  serious  doubts  of  this  Bamboo 
Tecovering  when  it  has  seeded  on  every  culm. 
When  at  Pota  at  the  end  of  May,  numbers  of 
fine  specimens  of  Arundinaria  Falconeri  on  the 
■island  were  flowering,  but  the  Bamboo  grown 
"there  under  the  name  of  A.  nobilis  showed  no 
sign  of  flower.  S.  W.  Fitsherbert. 


.ALTH/EA  FICIFOLIA, — A  specimen  of  this  plant 
has  been  cultivated  in  my  garden  for  the  last  ten 
jyears.  Last  year  I  saw  that  there  were  red  instead 
of  yellow  flowers  on  the  plant ;  but  as,  according 
to  Schkuhr,  Bot.  Handbuch,  the  plant  sometimes 
produces  flowers  of  a  dark  red  colour  instead  of 
yellow,  I  took  no  particular  notice,  as  the  charac- 
teristic digitate  leaves  were  present.  This  speci- 
men is  now  flowering  again,  and  is  now  nothing 


else  but  A.  rosea,  the  well-known  Hollyhock.  The 
flowers  are  rose  not  red  coloured.  I  have  no 
other   Hollyhocks   in  my   garden.   3f.   Buysman, 

Middelburg,  Holland. 

ABNORMAL  PHYLLOTAXIS  OF  ASH.— I  send  a 
photogi-aph  of  a  leader  shoot  of  the  common  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior),  which  shows  a  f  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  instead  of  the  normal 
opposite  and  decussate  one.  The  shoot  is  one 
of  four  showing  the  same  arrangement  which 
I  found  in  January  last  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Boyne,  2  miles  or  thereby  below  the  town 


Fig.   55.— ALTEKN.4TF,   LE.WES  IN  THE  COMMON   ASH. 


of  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland.  The 
plants  from  which  the  shoots  were  produced  were 
growing  in  a  clump  of  several  hundreds,  but  I 
did  not  observe  any  of  the  others  to  have  any  but 
the  normal  arrangement.  The  plants  were  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  the  strongest  of  the 
previous  year's  leader  shoots  showed  growths  of 
from  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  the  abnormal  ones  in 
no  way  differing  from  the  others  in  this  respect. 
Although  abnormalities  of  the  leaf  arrangement 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  short,  stunted  shoots  of 
old  Ash  trees,  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
sort  which  has  come  under  my  observation  in 
the  case  of  young  trees.  A.  D.  Richardson, 
Edinburgh, 

"GROWTH  AND  REPRODUCTION."— It  comes 
as  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  opinions  put  forward 
by  Professor  Henslow  on  the  effects  of  sowing 
large  seeds  for  reproductive  purposes,  that  it 
should  recently  have  been  urged  that  one  reason 
for  deterioration  in  Potatoes  is  due  to  the  common 
practice  of  planting  comparatively  small  tubers, 
or  portions  of  large  ones,  in  preference  to  whole 
large  ones.  That  whole  Potatoes  do,  as  a  rule, 
give  better  results  than  portions,  is  universally 


admitted ;  the  question  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
constitution  of  any  variety  of   Potato,  by  con- 
tinually planting   the   smaller    rather   than   the 
larger  tubers,  seems  not  to  have  been  determined. 
Doubtless  the  planting  of  small  tubers  ranging 
from    2   to   3   ounces,   or   the    cutting    up  large 
ones  into  small  portions,  is  practised  chiefly  as 
a   matter   of    economy.     The   larger   tubers   can 
be  sold  profitably  or  consumed,  but  the  smaller 
ones    have    except    for    planting    purposes    no 
material   commercial  value.      It    is    worthy    of 
note,    as    bearing    on    this    subject,    that    very 
fine    bulbs    of     Onions,    or    roots    of    Carrots, 
Parsnips,     Beets,     or    similar     products,    when 
allowed  to    produce  seed,  invariably  reproduce 
finer  progeny  than  do  those  of  lesser  dimensions. 
Those  growers  who    seek  to    improve   Peas  or 
Beans   by  selection  solely,  mark   and  save  for 
seed  the  finest  pods.      It  is  matter  for  careful 
observation,  needing  to  be  continued  over  several 
years,  to  ascertain  how  far  a  stock  may  deterio- 
rate or  improve  if  every  year  small  tubers  only 
be  planted  in  one  case,  and  large  tubers  in  the 
other.     There  is  no  need  for  experiment  to  show 
the     evil     effects    of     bad     winter     storage    of 
tubers.     That  has  done  Potato  stocks   immense 
harm    in    the    past,    and    will    continue    to   do 
great  harm  so  long  as  growers  persist  in  doing 
what  is  so  unwise  and  unnatural.     Then,  allied 
to  this  question  of  experimenting  on  the  results  of 
planting  year  after  year  large  and  small  tubers, 
there    is    another    point  of    exceeding    interest 
that     applies     largely    to     seed  -  producing     as 
well  as  to  tuber-producing  vegetables,  and  that 
is — what  effects  do  change  of  soil  and  variations 
of  climate  produce  ?    The  subject  opens   up  an 
almost  illimitable  range  for  experimenting,  and 
there  should  be  no  better  place  in  the  kingdom 
for  such  work  than  the  Wisley  garden,  with  its 
fresh  soil,  clear,  free  air,  and  ample  space.     But 
the   whole   thing,  which   has    greater  value    for 
horticulture  than  even  the  testing  of  new  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  each  year,  needs  to  be  done 
under   the   most   continuous   and   careful  super- 
vision, both  of  scientific  and  of  practical  horti- 
culturists. A.  Dean. 

GRADUS  PEA. — When  I  wrote  about  Gradus 
Pea,  I  did  not  wish  to  institute  a  comparison  with 
growers  in  favourable  districts  for  early  cropping 
ot  Peas.  We  cannot  obtain  Peas  fit  for  use,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  this  part  of  England,  before  the 
last  week  in  June,  therefore  your  Essex  cor- 
respondent will  understand  that  I  do  not  mean 
the  precise  date  that  they  are  fit,  but  the  number 
of  weeks  that  elapse  between  sowing  the  seed  and 
gathering  the  pods.  I  gathered  Peas  on  June 
24,  1903,  sown  outdoors,  and  this  year  I  was  a 
week  later,  although  I  sowed  a  week  earlier.  To 
prove  how  quickly  Gradus  develops,  I  will  give  an 
illustration.  I  was  told  on  May  28,  that  a  large 
house  party  would  be  staying  here  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  so  on  May  31  I  sowed  extra  rows 
of  Gradus,  and  on  August  2  (nine  weeks)  I 
gathered  a  peck  of  full  pods.  My  remarks  did 
not  refer  to  Peas  sown  under  glass.  I  use  Chelsea 
Gem  for  that  purpose,  which  after  planting  out 
are  covered  with  mats  or  bags.  J.  G.  Wilson, 
Chevet  Park  Gardens,  Wakefield. 

I   have    read   with    interest   the   articles 

on  Gradus  Pea,  but  with  me  Sutton's  Giant 
came  to  perfection  sooner  than  Gradus,  as  the 
hitter,  sown  on  March  15,  was  gathered  on  June  25, 
whereas  Sutton's  Giant,  sown  on  March  23,  was 
gathered  on  June  23,  being  about  ten  days 
less  time  than  Gradus.  Both  varieties  carried 
good  crops  of  Peas,  especially  Sutton's  Giant. 
Now  that  this  interesting  question  on  Peas  has 
been  raised,  I  should  like  growers  to  state  their 
opinions  on  the  merits  of  tall  and  short  Peas, 
and  whether  the  short  varieties  give  such  heavy 
and  continuous  crops  as  the  taller  kinds. 
Devonian  No.  2. 


The  Congo  Flora.— We  have  received  the 
second  fascicle  of  a  work  entitled  £tudes  de 
Systematique  et  de  Geographie  Botaniques  sur  la, 
Flore  du  Bas  et  du  Moyen  Congo.  It  contains 
131  pa^es  of  descriptive  text,  and  seventeen 
quarto  plates.  The  botanical  details  are  suppbed 
by  M.  DE  WiLDEMAN,  and  the  plates  are  executed 
by  M.  Menoke.  About  seventy  Orchids  are  cata- 
logued, comprising  several  new  species, 
publication  will  be  of  great  value  to  botanists. 
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FRUIT  RETURNS  FOR  1903. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1903  are  interesting  to  all 
concerned  with  stocks  and  crops.  As  regards 
fruit-gi-owing,  the  acreage  of  small  fruits  and  of 
orchards  is  tabulated  according  to  each  county, 
60  that  the  principal  fruit-growing  areas  are  seen 
at  a  glance. 

The  six  counties  showing  the  largest  areas 
under  cultivation  are  as  follows,  the  figures 
representing  acres : — 


Small  fiuil?. 

Orchards. 

Kent      

...     22,U7 

28,046 

Hereford 

746 

27,604 

Devon    

...      1,414 

27,214 

Somerset 

...     -     684 

25,055 

Worcester 

...       4,294 

22,072 

Gloucester 

...       1.590 

20,324 

.  The  total  area  for  England  under  small  fruit  is 
teturned  as  68,968  acres  and  283,280  acres  under 
orchards. 

The  Welsh  totals  are  1,230  acres  of  small  fruits, 
and  3,743  for  orchards. 

Scotland  claims  5,954  acres  of  small  fruit  and 
2,449  of  orchards,  and  the  total  for  Great  Britain 
is  76,152  of  small  fruit  and  239,483  acres  of 
orchards. 

In  addition  to  home-grown  fruit,  our  markets 
are  well  supplied  with  produce  from  the  colonies 
and  from  foreign  countries.  Apples  being  in 
greatest  bulk  and  the  United  States  our  largest 
contributors,  sending  over  2,381,619  cwt.  from  a 
total  (for  foreign  countries)  of  2,828,328  cwt. 

Still  more  important  supplies  come  from  British 
possessions.  Australia  sends  185,893  cwt.  of 
Apples  in  all,  of  which  29,373  cwt.  are  from 
Victoria,  11,842  from  South  Australia,  and  144,678 
from  Tasmania. 

Canada  contributes  1,545,455  cwt.,  the  Channel 
Islands  9,861 — all  British  possessions  together 
sending  in  a  total  of  1,741,218  cwt.  of  Apples, 
and  foreign  and  British  (imported)  sources 
together  a  grand  total  of  4,569,546  cwt. 


AERIDES  CRISPUM.      ' 

We  are  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  give  an  illus- 
tration (fig.  .^6)  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Aerides 
Crispum,  taken  from  a  photograph  of  one  which 
recently  flowered  with  H.  E,  East,  Esq.,  Sompting 
Abbots,  Worthing,  and  Coorg,  India,  from  which 
latter  place  the  plant  was  doubtless  imported. 

That  so  beautiful  an  Orchid,  once  one  of  the 
reigning  favoiurites  in  Orchid  collections,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  at  exhibitions  many 
years  ago,  should  be  slighted  by  Orchid  col- 
lectors in  our  times,  tells  pointedly  of  the 
influence  of  fashion  in  flowers,  and  of  the  fickle- 
ness of  those  who  are  swayed  by  it.  Whether  a 
plant  is  a  favourite  or  not  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  its  beauty;  although  it  practically  rules 
the  market  value.  A  note  of  some  of  the  prices 
realised  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Cox's  Orchids,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  10, 1847,  p.  455,  records 
that  the  plants  of  Aerides  crispum  then  brought 
from  jei6tOd£21  each  ;  to-day  probably  they  would 
not  fetch  so  many  shillings. 

Aerides  crispum  has  a  wide  range  of  habitat, 
generally  at  high  elevations  on  the  Western 
Ghauts,  India,  and  consequently  there  is  some 
variation  both  in  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the 
quality  of  its  flowers.  The  plant  flowering  with 
Mr.  East,  by  its  longer,  narrower  leaves,  and  large 
flowers,  seems  to  be  of  the  variety  known  as  Lind- 
leyanum.  The  species  was  first  discovered  by 
Wallioh  in  Southern  India,  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  1841  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Eichard 
Brooke,  at  Norton  Priory,  Cheshire,  being  then 
named  Aerides  Brookei.  A  more  slender  form  is 
known  as  A.  crispum  Wameri. 

Aerides  of  this  class  are  not  generally  success- 
fully grown  in  gardens  ;  the  chief  reason  of 
failure  consists  in  their  being  kept  too  warm  and 


moist  during  the  winter  season,  and  not  being 
allowed  a  proportionately  cooler  resting  season 
at  that  time.  Generally  speaking  these  Indian 
Aerides  would  pass  the  winter  in  a  cool-house  or 
vinery  better  than  in  the  Orchid-house.  In  spring 
they  should  be  removed  to  warmer  and  more 
moist  growing  quarters,  and  kept  growing  until 
the  resting  season  comes  round  again.  The 
flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  have  the  sepals 
and  petals  white,  tinged  with  rose-purple  at  the 
back  and  tips  of  the  segments.  The  base  of  the 
lip  is  white  striped  with  purple,  the  front  lobe 
amethyst-purple.  It  lasts  a  considerable  time  in 
bloom. 


Cucmnher-formed  Melon. — Mf.'Odell  also  exhibited 
a  variety  of  Melon  with  the  form  of  a  large  Cucumber. 
The  form  comes  true  bj'  self-pollination. 

Watsonia  with  ncrialeorriiR. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed 
stems  bearing  axillary  corms  similar  to  the  bulbils 
normally  occurring  on  bulbiferous  Lilies. 

Bamboo  ,floitrrim/.-  'Mr.  Bowles  showed  a  flowering 
spray  of  Phyllostachjs  Boryana  of  a  remarkably  ele- 
gant character,  being  superior^in^this  respect  to  many 
of  the  other  Bamboos. 

Plantains  with  foliaccovs  hra<^fs.  —  Mr.  Bowie.* 
also  showed  specimens  of  Plantago  major  and  media 
in  this  not  rare  condition.  .They  come  true  by- 
seed.     He  also  brought  leaves  and  a   flowering   spike- 


\^KJpCHK^^ 


A^Mnx-^ 


Fig.  56.— aerides  ceispum. 


SOCIETIES. 


HOTAI.    HOBTICTJLTUBAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

August  '^.--Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair ;  Messrs.  Odell,  Chittenden,  Saunders, 
Douglas,  and  Bowles ;  Kevs.  W.  Wilks  and  G. 
Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Batisca  cannabiiia.  Parthenogenesis  in. — Mr.  Odell 
showed  female  flowering  branches  with  swelling 
ovaries  ;  but  as  the  jiistil  is  ])rotogyno\i3,  and  the  only 
male  jilant  grew  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  jards,  the 
fruit  was  apiiareiitlv  tormiug  without  fertilisation. 

Proliferous  Clover. — Mr.  OdeU  also  showed  specimens 
of  this  not  imcomraon  monstrosity,  in  which  the  carpels 
are  virescent,  the  carpellary  leaves  being  both  simple 
and  trifoliolate. 


of  P.  maxima   fiom    Greece    of  an    almost    gigantic 
size. 

Apples  Fallin/j. — Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Longhgall,  writes 
as  follows: — "With  regard  to  the  great^dropping  of 
Apples,  some  kinds  were  very  heavily  'set,'  but  very 
few  remain,  especially  Royal  Jubilee,  which^  hithertO' 
always  sets  well.  Other  kinds  have  fallen  elsewhere, 
e.g.,  Lord  Derby,  but  it  is  good  here.  The^Queen. 
has  also  gone  terribly,  but  that  is  their  habit.  It  was. 
noticed  that  bees  were  very  scarce  in  the  brightest 
days ;  would  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Apples  falling  off  V  Is  there  any  list  known  of  self- 
fertile  Apples  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  true  that  some 
sorts  fertile  in  one  season  might  yet  be  sterile  in 
another  ?"  In  reply  to  these  questions  Mr.  ChittendeiL 
observed  that  from  his  experiments  with  both  Apples- 
and  Pears,  as  a  general  rule  they  reijuire  to  be  fer- 
tilised by  insects  ;  but  Stirling  Castle,  though  usually 
self-fertile,   was  not  so  tliis  year.     With  regard    tc 
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Pears  it  was  the  same,  but  Conference  and  Durontleau 
are  both  self-fertile.  As  the'  Ajiples  rcferied  to  as 
dropping  appeared  to  have  been  formed,  it  was  thought 
that  the  great  heat,  acting  upon  heavy  crops  in  an 
immature  state,  was  the  probable  cause.  It  was  not 
stated  whether  seeds  were  foiming  in  the  Apples  or 
not. 

White  Mctilot  and  Fo^ffhir,  produce  of.  —  Mr. 
Henslow  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  seedling  plant 
which  accidentally  ai)peared  in  his  garden.  It  grew 
to  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  bore  some  SCO  racemes  of 
various  lengths.  These  were  arranged  into  seven 
groups  according  to  length,  and  the  average  number  of 
the  one-seeded  ports  in  each  group  was  ascertained  by 
counting  them  on  some  half-dozen  or  more  racemes 
taken  at  random.  The  total  number  of  seeds  was 
thus  found  to  be  about  1.5,G(J0.  Each  plant  required 
an  area  of  3  square  feet,  as  the  longest  Ijranches 
spread  over  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet  ;  so  that 
this  one  plant  wovdd  have  supplied  enough  seed  for 
1  acre  and  380  square  yards.  In  the  case  of  a  gigantic 
plant  of  a  Foxglove,  the  number  of  seeds  was  approxi- 
matel}'  a  million  and  a  half. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICUL- 
TUBAL. 

August  11. — The  thirty-seventh  annxial  show  of  this 
Society,  held  on  this  date,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  ever  held.  I'robably  two  dozen  finer 
specimen  plants  in  bloom  have  not  been  seen  this 
season  than  those  staged  liy  Messrs.  Jame.s  CvriiER  & 
Son,  of  Cheltenham,  and  "\V.  Vause,  of  Leamington, 
while  in  every  other  department  of  the  show  quality 
ranked  high.  A  large  tent  was  filled  with  the  produce 
of  cottage  gardens. 

The  morning  opened  wet,  but  the  weather  improved 
before  noon,  and  there  was,  as  usual,  an  enormous 
attendance.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  schedule  of 
prizes  contained  170  classes,  requiring  the  ser\iccs  of 
twelve  judges,  only  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points 
can  be  noticed. 

Specimen  Plants. — The  class  for  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower  brought  three  collections. 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Son  were  jilaced  1st  with  three 
very  fine  Statices,  Ixoras,  Kougainvillea  glabra  and 
Sanderiana,  Erica  Marnockiana,  &c'.  Mr.  Vause  came 
2nd,  with  three  large  Ericas,  Ixoras,  Allamandas, 
Bougainvillea,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Hhock,  Exeter  (J.  Kow- 
land,  gr.),  was  3rd.  With  six  ajiecimens,  Messrs. 
Cypheu  and  Vause  were  again  1st  and  L'ud.  Mr. 
Vau.se  was  1st  with  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect ;  and  Jlr.  EliocK  was  2nd. 

Some  good  flowering  Begonias  were  staged  by 
Miss  Heale,  Taunton  (W.  Hay  ward,  gr.).  Single  and 
double  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  were  also 
shown  ;  and  two  collections  of  six  Cockscombs,  which 
recalled  the  days  when  this  old-fashioned  flower  was 
seen  at  its  best. 

Messrs.  CvrHEH  &  SoN.S  took  the  1st  prize  for  four. 
Orchids.  They  had  the  best  new  plant  in  a  pale- 
coloured  Ixora,  and  also  the  best  new  foliaged  plant  in 
Croton  Turnfordensis.  Several  classes  of  specimen 
stove  and  greenhouse  jjlants  were  shown.  Foliage 
plants  were  also  well  shown  in  the  open  di\ision. 
Ferns  were  also  shown. 

Hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  were  numerous 
and  in  good  character.  Collections  of  Sweet  Peas 
were  numerous,  especially  in  the  class  in  which  Jlr.  K. 
Sydenham  offered  special  prizes.  In  the  Amateurs' 
division  the  competition  was  equally  keen. 

Floral  decorations  were  represented  by  some 
charming  designs  set  up  in  two  cla,sses. 

Fruit  was  of  good  character,  though  there  were  fewer 
collections  than  usual.  With  eight  dishes  Mr.  J.  AV. 
Fleming,  Romsey  (gr.,  .T.  Mitchell),  was  placed  Ist 
with  excellent  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  JIadresfield 
Court  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  Figs, 
Apples  and  Melons  ;  Lady  Ashburton,  Komsey  (gr., 
J.  HaU)  was  2nd,  also  staging  good  fruit.  With  four 
dishes  Lady  Ashburton  was  1st,  and  Col.  Sand- 
FORIi,  2nd. 

In  the  Amateurs'  division  very  good  stove  and  green- 
house plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Brock  and  Col. 
Sandford,  Mr.  Brock  being  placed  Ist  with  twelve  and 
six  specimens.  Col.  Sandforij  taking  the  1st  prize 
with  four.  Mr.  Brock  also  had  the  best  group  ar- 
ranged for  effect.  Begonias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Achimenes,  Ferns,  Coleus,  Lilies,  Caladiums, 
Cockscombs,  &c.,  were  all  shown  in  good  character. 
In  the  open  division,  cut  flowers  were  largely  showo,  and 
there  was  the  best  display  of  Roses  seen  here  for  a  few 
years  past.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  much  to 
the  fore,  showing  excellent  blooms  for  the  late  period 
of  the  year.  He  was  1st  for  thirty-six  and  eighteen 
blooms,  also  for  eighteen  Teas,  Messrs.  J.  Jeffekies 
&  Sons,  Cirencester,  taking  the  2nd  prizes  in  each 
class.  Mr.  Prince  had  excellent  examples  of  Her 
Majesty,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Miklied  Grant,  Ben.  Cant, 
and  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Show  Dahlias  in  good  character 
•were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who  gained 


the  1st  prize  for  twelve  blooms.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  &  Sons, 
Frome,  were  1st  with  twelve  Fancy  Dahlias,  also  with 
six  bunches  of  Single  varieties  and  nine  bunches  of 
Pompons  ;  Mr.  W.  Tkesehek  coming  1st  with  six 
bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  all  being  well  shown. 

Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricot.s,  dessert  and 
culinary  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  (light  and  dark), 
Currants,  and  Gooseberries  were  all  largely  shown. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  somewhat  undersized  ;  purple 
I'lurns  were  in  most  instances  small  and  unripe. 

For  Viiieliil'/c.i,  in  addition  to  special  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Sution  &  Sons  and  others,  there  were  over 
thirty  classes  in  which  vegetables  were  shown  bj'  gar- 
deners. The  Vale  of  Taunton  certainly  favours  tBe 
proiluction  of  fine  vegetables. 

Trade  exhibits  of  a  miscellaneous  character  were 
numerous,  and  special  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  (ieorge 
Prince,  for  Roses  ;  to  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  West- 
bury-on-Trym,  for  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  &c.,  a  fine 
contriliution  ;  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon, 
Twerton,  for  Begonias ;  to  Messrs,  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  for  Gladioli  :  to  Messrs.  .Tarman  &  Co., 
Chard,  for  cut  flowers  ;  to  .Mr.  V.  Slade,  Taunton,  for 
a  group  of  Roses,  and  also  for  zonal  Pelargoniums  ; 
to  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurcli,  and  J.  H.  White, 
Worcester,  for  hardy  flowers  ;  to  Jlessrs.  R.  T.  Veitch 
&  Son,  Exeter,  for  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  a  varied 
and  interesting  character  ;  to  Messrs.  Child  &  Hert)ert, 
Acocks  Green,  for  Carnations  and  Picotees ;  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Smale,  Tonpiay,  for  Dahlias  ami  other  subjects  ; 
to  Mr.  AV.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  for  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Pattinson,  for  Violas,  &c. 


BISHOPS    STORTrOED     HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  show  was  held  at  The 
Grange,  the  seat  of  John  Barker,  Esq.,  amidst  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  and  proved  a  great  success. 

For  foliage  plants.  Col.  Archer  Houiilon  was  1st; 
Mr.  Gold  2nil  ;  and  the  last-named  was  1st  for  twelve 
plants,  six  foliage  and  six  in  bloom. 

For  groups  of  tuberous  Begonias,  a  class  that  is  of 
great  interest  in  this  di.strict,  Wm.  Smith,  E.sip,  was 
1st,  having  small  plants  but  of  splendid  quality  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Taylor  ijcing  2ud. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  good  Ist  for  gioup  of  early 
Chry.santhemums  ;  Mr.  Barker  for  Fuchsias. 

The  open  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut 
flowei's  was  one  that  caused  much  interest,  and  the 
|>remier  award  was  easily  secured  by  Messrs.  P.VUL  k 
Son,  Cheshunt,  tliey  having  sph-mlid  flowers ;  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hare  was  2nd.  For  twche  bunches  Mr.  W. 
Gee  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  G.  Golu  2nd. 

In  the  classes  for  Dahlias  JMr.  Babkek  was  Ist  for 
Cactus  ;  and  Messrs.  GOLD,  Watt.s,  and  Barker  for 
Pomjions. 

Table  decorations  were  a  great  feature ;  Miss  H.  JI. 
Clayden,  Safl'ron  AValden,  being  1st;  Miss  A.  F. 
Hauwood  2nd. 

Fntit  was  a  special  feature,  and  mostly  of  good 
quality.  For  a  collection  of  fruit,  Messrs.  Archer 
HoiiiLON  and  Barker  were  the  leailing  exhibitors,  in 
the  order  named.         ' 

Vepetithlcx  made  a  grand  display.  For  collection  of 
twelve  varieties,  Mr.  A.  jEFrERIE.S  was  a  good  1st; 
2nd,  Mr.  .T.  Barker. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  made  a  great  display. 
That  from  Jlessrs.  Paul  &  SON  was  very  telling. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  had  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Dahlias,  and  received  two  First-class  Certifi- 
cates for  new  Dahlias. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douclas,  Edenside,  Bookbam,  received  a 
First-class  Certificate  for  a  splendid  Carnation, 
'*  Strongbow." 

Messrs.  Birch,  Peterborough,  had  cut  Roses  ;  Messrs. 
RlVER-s,  Sawbridgeworth,   a  very  fine  lot  of  fruit-trees 
in  pots  ;  Messrs.   RrssELL,  Richmond,  staged  a  very 
choice  group  of  foliage  plants ;  Mr.  Perry,  Winchmore ' 
Hill,  herbaceous  plants. 

SHROPSHIRE   HORTICULTURAL. 

Exhibition  at  Shrewsbury, 
august  17  &  18. 

Wet  Weather  on  the  Opening  Day. 

Champion  Grape  Prize  again  awarded  to  Blr.  Shingler. 
Since  the  first  exhiliition  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Society  in  1875,  increasing  prosperity  has  fol- 
lowed the  excellent  management  that  has  been  prac- 
tised. The  Committee  and  its  Secretaries,  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Ailnitt  and  W.  W.  Naunton,  soon  learned  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  .successful  exhibitions  on 
a  large  scale  in  a  country  town  like  Shrewsbury,  unless 
the  means  for  providing  the  prizes  could  be  obtained 
partly  from  a  section  of  the  public  that  is  not  specially 
interested  in  horticulture.  The  sports  and  high-class 
music  that  are  provided  each  year  in  connection  with 
the  Shrewsbury  Show  are  the  means  thus  employed. 


They  are  means  rather  than  an  end.  The  horticultural 
show  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Shropshire  Horticidtural 
Society,  and  visitors  to  that  show  need  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  "sports"'  unless  they  are  so  inclined,  for 
they  are  held  in  a  different  part  Ot  the  Quarry 
grounds.  But  such  sports  have  an  extraordinary 
amount  *of  attraction  for  many  people,  and  being 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  flower  show,  they  constitute 
such  an  event  that  thousands  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  as  well  as  in  Shropshire,  feel  justified  in 
making  holiday  in  order  to  visit  Shrewsbury.  The 
attendance  last  year  suffered  on  the  second  day  from 
continuously  wet  weather.  In  1002  the  number  of 
visitors  was  75,000.  The  receipts  last  year  were 
£983  19s.  'M.  on  the  first  day,  and  £1,3.57  on  the 
second  day.  The  entries  this  year  amounted  to  nearly 
3,000.  The  amount  of  ])riee  money  offered  at  the  first 
exhibition  in  187.5  was  £200,  a  very  small  sum  corn- 
jiared  with  that  awardcil  during  the  present  week  - 
£1,100.  The  event  draws  a  very  large  number  of 
professional  gardeners  to  Shrewsbury,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  number  was  larger  than  usual  owing  to 
an  excursion  from  Scotland,  which  brought  some  to 
Shropshire  who  had  never  previously  seen  a  Shrews- 
bury Show.  The  excursion,  however,  was  not  so 
l)o]mlar  as  it  was  expected  to  be,  the  number  coming 
by  this  means  being  little  over  a  hundred. 

The  principal  tents  were  lighted  with  electricity  on 
the  Tuesday  night  to  enable  exhibitors  to  continue 
their  work  during  the  night  in  cases  where  this  was. 
necessary^ 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  circumstance  capable  to  • 
such  .a  degree  of  marring  a  flower  show  held  under  the 
conditions  of   that  at  Shrewsbury,    as   wet   weather. 
On   the   opening   ilay   rain  began  to  fall   as  early   as 
•")  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  raineil  continuously  ■ 
until  1.30  P.M.,  increasing  in  ilegree. 

When   the  judges   commenced   thi'ir    duties    at  10 
o'clock  there  was  a  perfect  deluge,  and  the  rain  being 
.so  heavy  it  found  its  way  through  the  tents  in  countless  • 
places,    wetting   exhibitors,    judges,    and   reporters  in-  . 
discriminately,  and  blurring  these  notes  as  they  were 
written. 

The  choice  Grajies  in  the  "  Champion  "  class  and  the 
fruit  gen«rally  sutTered  damage.  As  the  plants  and- 
grass  became  saturated,  there  arose  a  mist  in  the  tents 
that  partly  obscured  the  atmosphere.  To  attempt  to 
move  from  one  tent  to  another  was  almost  the  same 
as  wailing  through  the  Thames  would  have  been. 

The  attendance  was  miich  smaller  th.an  is  usual  on 
the   opening  da.y,    but    those   people   who  did  attend 
remained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  tents. 
There  were  nine  tents,   and  the  exhibition   generally 
was  as  full  and  as  good  as  ever. 

Fruit  has  been  ami  still  remains  the  most  interesting 
feature  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Grapes  and  hot-house 
fruits  generally  were  capital,  though  in  the  special 
classes  for  Grapes  in  exhibits  of  two  bunches  there 
may  have  been  rather  fewer  than  on  some  previous 
occasions.  Mr.  Goodacre  has  again  done  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  Champion  Cup  for  Grapes  has  been! 
won  by  Mr.  Shingler,  who  also  won  it  in  1902. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons  won  the  1st  prize  for 
both  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  the  open ' 
classes.  There  were  fine  displays  of  cut  flowers,  in- 
cluding Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  most  hardy  species. 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  grand,  there  being  several 
honorary  exhibits  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  others  in 
the  competitive  classes.  The  exhibits  from  members 
of  the  trade  would  have  made  a  show  in  themselves. 

Vegetables  were  as  good  as  they  are  usually  at 
Shrewsbury  :  no  greater  praise  could  be  given  them. 

Fruit. 

TABLES  ARRANGED  AS  FOR  DESSERT. 
The  first  class  in  the  section  for  fruit  was  one  for  a 
desscr't  table,  decorated  with  plants  in  pots,  not  exceed- 
ing .5;ins.,  cut  flowers  (Orchids  excluded)  and  foliage. 
The  tables  measured  10  feet  by  4  feet  0  ins.  each.  Not 
more  than  fifteen  dishes  of  fruit  were  permitted,  arid 
exliibitors  had  to  select  these  from  a  list  puWished 
in  the  Society's  schedule.  Each  table  was  covered 
with  a  white  cioth,  and  the  cut  flowers,  &c,  were  shown 
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iri  e-pergnes  and  vaaes,  and  as  tracery.  There  were 
four  exhibitors,  and  the  Isit  prize  was  gained  liv  the 
Karl  of  Hariuncton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  wlib 
liad  the  be.st  coLleetion  of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit,  and 
many  otlier  1st  prize  exhibits. 

The  fruits  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Harbingtok  and 
the  number  of  points  awarded  each  dish  will,be  seen 
in  the  following  table  :  — 

Possible 

No.  of         Points 
Points,      awarded. 

Apples      ...         , , .         ...         ...       7  7 

Figs 

Grapes  (black)    


(white) 


Melons 


Nectarines 


Peaches 


7 

•ii 

10 

7 

10 

1 

11 

7h 

10 

i 

8 

7 

8 

i 

8 

•ii 

8 

H 

8 

'4 

8 

0 

7 

0 

7 

t; 

Pears 


Plums       ...  (!  51 

Beauty  of  flower  and  foliage  ...  8  li| 

Harmonious  blending  of  colour  10  8 

General  arrangement  for  effect  10  8 


151 


121 


The  varieties  were  as  follows :  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
»ndiia  and  Madresfield  Court ;  Apple,  Ribston  Pippin 
(excellent) ;  Pears,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Sou- 
venir du  Congres  ;  Nectarines,  Pineapple  and  Elruge 
llum.  Transparent  Gage,  Peaches,  Royal  George  and 
another  ;  also  very  fine  Figs  and  two  Melons.  The 
decorations  consisted  of  Schizanthus  and  Bridal  Wreath 
(Francoa  ramosa),  arranged  in  trumpet-shaped  glasses, 
with  a  little  green  Asi)aragus,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Granvillk 
Fauquhak,  Esq.,  Eastnor  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  Midlins), 
who  was  awarded  116  points,  and  had  a  very  pretty 
exliibit  of  choice  produce ;  3rd,  the  Hon.  Mevnell- 
Ingram,  Temple  Newsam  (gr.,  Mr.  Dawes),  who  ob- 
tained yij.j  points;  and  4th,  Mr.  F.  Need,  Great  Mal- 
▼em  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Jones),  who  obtained  91^  points. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

There  were  six  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  collection 
of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  in  sixteen  distinct  varieties, 
not  fewer  than  twelve   kinds,  not  more  than  two  varie- 
ties of  a  kind.     Each  exhibit  was  shown  in  a  space  of 
8  feet  by  4  feet  (>  inches.     The   1st  prize  consisted  of 
£10,  and  the  remaining  Kve  classes  were  allotted  £3(;. 
Each  exhibit  was  relieved  with  suitable  decorations  of 
eat  flower.s,  &c.,  but  these  constituted  another  compe- 
tition, for  which  (jrizes  were  awarded.     The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Harhington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby  (gr.,  Mr.   .J.   H.  Goodacre).     Of  Graiies  he  had 
very  long,    heavy    bunches   of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
scarcely  so  well  coloured  as  usual  ;  Chasselas  Napoleon, 
also  rather  green  ;  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield 
Court.      Both   of     these    Black   varieties   were   better 
finished.     There  were  two  excellent  Melons,   Hero  of 
Ijockinge  and  C-ountesa  ;  Peach  Royal  George,  Necta- 
rine   Lord  Naiiier  and  another.    Figs  Brown  Turkey, 
Ajjricot     Hemskirk     and    Morello,     Plum     Jefferson, 
strawberry    St.     Joseph,     Apple   Gascoignc's    Scarlet, 
a<id    Pear   Souvenir   du    Congres.     The    Apples    were 
esi)ecially  remarkable  for  large  size  and  high  colour, 
and  the  other  fruits   were   of   high    merit.     The   2nd 
prize  was  won  by   Granville  Farquhar,  Esq.,  East- 
nor Castle,   Ledbury  (gr.,    Mr.  G.    MuUins).     He  had 
very  fine  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Black  Hamburgh 
(Jrapes,     moderate-sized    bunches    of    Foster's    Seed- 
ling and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  also  excellent  Brown 
'Kiirkey  Figs,  Stirling  Castle  and  BeUegarde  Peaches, 
Lady   Sudeley    Apple,     Stanwick    Elruge    Nectarine, 
Large   Early    A|)ricot,    Melons,    Cherries,    Gooseberry 
Duke   of    Sutherland,    kc.     3rd,    F.    CoRUETT,     Esq., 
Impney  Hall,  Droitwich  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Jordan),  wl«>  had 
l)etter-finished   Muscat  and   other   Grapes,  of  smaller 
si/e  than  those  in  the  other  exhibits  already  mentioned  ; 
very   large    W^ashington     Apples,    excellent    Peaches, 
Moorpark  Apricots,  &o.     4th,  J.  Drakes,  Esq.,  Orford 
House  (gr.,    Mr.   J.   Brown):  and  5th,  the   Hon.  Mrs. 
Meynell-Ingras?,  Temple  Newsam,   Leeds   (gr.,  Mr. 
R.  Dawes). 

The  prizes  for  the  decorations  employed  in  this  class 
were  awarded  as  follows  :— 1st,  F.  Corrett,  Esq.  ; 
2nd,  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  3rd,  Gran\ille  Farcju- 
HAH,  Esq.,  and  4th,  J.  Drake,  Esq.     The  object  which 


exhibitors  should  aim  at  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
decorations  should  be  to  obtain  a  bright  effect,  free 
from  the  least  appearance  of  heaviness. 

Collection  of  tirelrc  di.ihcx  of  fruit. — There  were  only 
two  exhibits  in  this  class  for  a  smaller  collection,  and 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Lord  BimnLPH,  Ledbury 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Dawes).  He  had  a  very  large,  extremely 
heavy  bunch  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  the  remainder 
of  the  Grapes  being  moderate  in  finish,  but  above 
the  average  in  size.  His  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  very  good,  and  the  remaining  dishes  above 
average  quality.  This  exhibitor  also  gained  1  st  prize  for 
the  decorations.  The  only  other  exhibit  was  one  from 
Mrs.  F.  Need,  Malvern  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Jones). 

Collection  of  nine  dishes. — Out  of  three  exhibits  in 
this  class,  the  best  was  one  from  Mrs.  SWAN,  Halston 
Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Roberts).  The  exhibit  contained 
excellent  Gros  Maroc  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  also  Alexander,  Noblesse  Peaches,  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine,  Late  Duke  Cherry,  Moorpark  Apricot, 
Brockworth  Park  Pear,  The  Peer  Melon,  and  Monarch 
Plum,  all  of  which  were  of  choice  quality.  2nd, 
C.  F.  K.  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  EUesmere  (gi-.,  Mr.  Chas. 
Wilkes),  whose  collection  included  two  dishes  of  Peaches 
and  two  dishes  of  Nectarines,  thus  losing  variety,  there 
being  no  Cherries,  Apricots,  or  Plums  in  the  collection. 
3rd,  Rev.  T.  M.  BuLKELET  Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall  (gr., 
Mr.  Langley).  The  awards  for  decorations  in  this  class 
were  won  in  the  same  order  as  the  prizes  for  fruit. 

Champion  Grape  Class. 

[1st,  Mr.  Shingler.] 
(Silver  Cup  fjoes  mjnin  to  Norfolk,) 

This  contest  is  the  third  that  has  taken  place  for 
the  magnificent  Silver  Cup,  value  £52  lOs.,  which  was 
illustrated  in  these  pages  in  August,  1902.  In  the 
first  year  the  Cup  was  won  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Shingler),  and  last  year  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Cup  be  won  three  times  before  an  exhibitor 
may  claim  it  as  his  property.  It  is  offered  for  the 
l)est  collection  of  twelve  l)uuches  of  Grapes.  This 
must  include  four  or  more  distinct  varieties,  and  it  is 
not  permissible  to  show  more  than  four  bimches  of  any 
particular  variety.  The  judges  were  instructed  to 
judge  each  bunch  on  its  individual  merits,  and  award 
points.  The  maximum  number  of  jioints  allowed  for 
the  variety  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  11  ;  for  each  of 
the  other  varieties  of  black  or  white  Muscat  Grapes,  and 
to  Black  Hamburgh,  10  points  ;  to  any  other  variety  of 
Grape,  9  points.  The  bunches  were  arranged  on 
boards,  and  each  exhibit  was  allowed  a  table  space  of 
8  feet  by  4  feet  (i  inches  in  two  tiers  2  feet  3  inches  in 
width.  Superior  cultivation  and  "finish"  were  to  be 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  con- 
ditions of  this  contest  will  be  the  same  in  future 
competitions  for  the  Challenge  Cup.  Each  collection  of 
Grapes  was  decorated  with  fiowers  or  foliage  plants, 
but  this  was  done  to  secure  a  good  effect  in  the  general 
show,  and  was  not  considered  at  all  when  award- 
ing the  prizes  for  Gra])es.  Instead  of  this,  three 
additional  prizes  were  awariled  for  the  decorations, 
as  has  been  the  case  formerly,  therefore  it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  cxhiljitor  who  secures  the  highest 
award  for  Grapes,  gains  only  a  3rd  prize  for  the 
decoration  he  has  employed.  On  the  occasion  under 
notice  there  were  five  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and 
there  were,  consequently,  sixty  good  bvmchesof  Grapes. 
The  1st  prize  was,  as  has  been  stated,  won  by  Lord 
Hastinc;s,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk(gr.,  Mr.  Shingler), 
who  has  thus  won  the  Cup  for  the  second  time. 

Maximum     No.  of 
No.  of        Points 

Bunch.  Variety.  Points,      obtained. 

1.  Alnwick  Seedling 9  8.^ 

2.  Madresfield  Court 10  9^ 

3.  Muscat  of  Alexandria        ...     U  11 

4.  Muscat  of  Ale-xanilria       ...     11  11 

.5.     Madresfield  Court 10  9^ 

(i.     Black  Hamburgh 10  9| 

7.  (iros  Maroc .         9  9 

8.  Muscat  of  Alexandria       ...     11  10 

9.  Madresfield  Court 10  9J 

10.  Madresfield  Court 10  10 

11.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  11  94 

12.  Gros  Maroc 9  9 

Total     121  115i 

From  the  table  above  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
collection  shown  by  Mr.  Shingler  was  very  nearly 
perfect,  for  the  judges  awarded  a  total  of  115.V  points 
out  of  a  possible  121  jwints.     At  the  same  time  it  may 


be  admitted  that  the  judges'  pointing  was  rather 
"high,"  to  adopt  the  word  used  by  exhibitors.  Bunches 
No.  3  and  4,  though  awarded  maximum  points,  were 
not,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  Muscats  we  have  seen, 
nor  tile  best  ever  seen  at  Shrewsbury,  No.  4  especially 
lacking  in  "colour."  But  apart  from  this  detail  the 
collection  was  excellent.  The  Gros  Marocs  were  perfect, 
Madresfield  Court  very  nearly  perfect.  Black  Alicante  and 
Black  Hamburgh  excellent.  Mr.  Shingler's  collection  was 
much  better  than  the  one  which  gained  the  2nd  prize. 
This  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  obtained  a  total  of  109i  points. 
In  no  single  instance  were  the  maximum  points 
awarded  to  a  bunch  in  this  collection.  The  varieties 
were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  JIadresfield  Court,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh.  3rd,  Messrs.  D.  & 
W.  Bu('HAN.4N,  Kippen, Stirling,  N.  B.,wlio  wereawarded 
a  total  of  lOG  points.  Their  varieties  were  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cooper's  Black,  and 
Black  Alicante.  4th,  Gran\'ille  Farquhakson,  Esq., 
Eastnor  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  MuUins),  with  92^  points  ;  and 
5th,  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram,  Temple  Newsam, 
Leeds  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Dawes),  with  7tU  points. 

The  prizes  for  decorations  were  awarded  as  follows  : 
1st,  Granville  Farquiiarson,  Esq.  :  2nd,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  ;  and  3rd,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynkll- 
Ingbam. 

GRAPES. 

In  addition  to  the  Grapes  shown  in  the  Champion 
Class,  and  in  the  classes  for  collections  of  fruit,  there 
is  always  a  fine  display  of  Grapes  at  Shrewsbury  in 
classes  arranged  for  special  varieties,  in  most  instances 
the  exhibits  being  of  two  bunches  each. 

Four  hunches. — The  best  exhibit  of  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  two  bunches  of  a  black  variety  and  two  of  a 
white  variety,  was  from  Mr.  T.  L.\MBERT,  Oswestry, 
who  had  very  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  Court ;  2iid,  C.  F.  K.  Mainwaring, 
Esq.,  Oteley,  EUesmere,  who  had  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Black  Hamburgh ;  3rd,  Lord  Trevor,  Brynk- 
walt.  Chirk  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Dawes),  with  the  same 
varieties.     There  were  seven  exhibits. 

Bliirk  Hamhiirrih. — There  were  as  many  as  eleven 
exhibits  of  two  bunches  of  this  Grape,  most  of  which 
were  of  first-rate  quality.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  had  heavy  bunches  of 
dee]>ly -coloured  berries  ;  2nd,  E.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  Tan- 
y-Bryn,  Bangor  ;  and  3rd,  Jno.  Brinton,  Esq.,  Moor 
Hall,  Stourport  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson).  There  were 
nine  exhibits  of  single  bunches  of  this  first-rate  black 
Grajie,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  E.  A.  Young, 
Esq.,  Tan-y-Bryn,  Bangor  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Ruddock)  ;  2nd, 
Lord  Trevor  ;  and  3rd,  Granville  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Two  hunches  of  Black  Grapes. — There  were  three 
exhibits  in  this  class,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  who  showed  shapely  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court ;  2nd,  Earl  of  Harrington,  with 
rather  small-berried  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  ; 
and  3rd,  E.  A.  YoUNG,  Esq.,  with  the  same  variety. 

Madresfield  Court  (two  bunches). — This  most  hand- 
some of  black  Grapes  was  shown  by  five  exhibitors  in  a 
class  for  two  bunches,  and  the  pair  from  Mr.  T. 
Lambert,  who  was  awarded  1st  jirize,  were  magnificen 
examples,  being  of  good  length,  shaiiely,  and  |)ossessing 
grand  colour  ;  2nd,  Lord  HA.STINGS,  and  3rd,  Earl  of 
Harrington. 

Black  Alicante  (two  bunches). — There  were  only  two 
exhibits  of  this  Grape,  and  the  better  of  these  came 
from  Lord  BiDDULPH  ;  J.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Llanfair 
feclian  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Richardson),  obtained  2nd  prize. 

Anil  other  black  Grape. — In  this  class  there  were  ten 
exhibits,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  splendid 
bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  exhibited  by  C-.  F.  K.  Main- 
waring, Esq.  The  size  of  bunch  and  berries  in  this 
case  was  remarkable,  and  the  berries  were  perfectly 
coloured  ;  2nd,  Lord  Ha.stings,  with  the  same  variety. 
White  Museats  (two  bunches). — The  best  exhibit  of 
two  bunches  was  one  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
who  had  two  moderately-good  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  very  highly  coloured  ;  2nd,  J.  Baylev, 
Esq.,  who  had  better  bunches  and  better  berries,  but 
they  were  not  coloured  perfectly  ;  3rd,  Lord  BiDDULRH, 
with  the  same  variety. 

The  best  exhibit  of  a  single  bunch  came  from  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  ;  2ud,  F'.  Corbet,  Esq. 

LOCAL  CLASSES. 
In    a  class   for  two  bunches   of    Black    Hamburgh 
Grapes  (open  only    to   residents  in  Shrojishire),   Lord 
Trevor  won  1st  prize,    and   C.   F.  K.   Maikwabing, 
Esq.,  2nd  prize. 
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A  similar  class  for  Madresfield  Court  was  won  by 
Captain  Heywood  Lonsdale,  Shavington  Hall,  Market 
Drayton  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Mills) ;  2n<l,  Mr,  T,  Lambert, 

Among  classes  restricted  to  residents  in  Shropshire 
there  weie  further  classes  for  Grapes,  also  for  Apples, 
Tears,  Plums,  and  for  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  in  all 
of  which  very  good  produce  was  exhibited,  jiossibly 
owing  in  some  measure  to  the  good  influence  of  the 
Society'  in  the  neighbourhood. 

OTHER  FRUITS. 
Peaches. — There  are  always  some  good  Peaches 
shown  at  Shrewsbury,  and  on  this  occasion  there  were 
eleven  exhibits  of  single  dishes  of  six  fruits  each 
in  addition  to  the  Peaches  shown  in  the  collections 
of  fruits.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gr,  Mr,  B.  Ashton),  who  had  very 
handsome,  richly-coloured  fruits  of  very  large  size, 
the  variety  being  Royal  (ieorge  ;  2nd,  Lord  BiDDULPH, 
with  Sea  Eagle :  and  .'ird.  Major  Clive,  Hereford 
(gr.,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod),  with  Belgarde. 

NcHiirhus. — Nectarines  were  exhibited  splenditUy, 
and  there  were  eleven  dishes  of  six  fruits  each.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Hunting- 
don (gr.,  Mr,  J.  Barson),  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Hakrington, 
who  showed  Early  Rivers,  and  3rd,  E.  P.  Thosipson, 
Esq.,  AVhitchurch,  Salop  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Webster), 
who  had  the  variety  Lord  Nai)ier, 

Ttvc/ir  Oaf/e  Plnyns. — There  were  iowr  exhibits  in 
this  class,  three  of  which  were  very  good.  The  1st 
])rize  was  won  by  Transparent  Gage,  from  the  Earl  of 
Haruington. 

Tweh'e  purple  or  red  Plums. — There  were  seven 
exhibits.  The  variety  Kirke's  was  awarded  1st  prize 
as  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  a  dish  nf  jmrple 
Plums  from  Mrs.  Sw.\NN,  Halston  Hall  (gr..  Sir.  C. 
Roberts),  obtained  2nd  prize. 

Cherries. — Single  dishes  were  shown  by  eight  ex- 
hibitors, the  best  being  from  E.  A,  Yovng,  Ksi)., 
Bangor. 

Apricots. — There  were  as  many  as  eleven  ilishes  of 
six  fruits  of  Apricots,  and  the  fruits  from  Major  Clive, 
who  showed  the  variety  Early  Reil,  were  excellent  in 
size  and  quality  ;  Lord  BiDDL'LPil  won  2nd  prize  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Holme  Lacy  (gr,,  Mr. 
Humphreys),  3rd, 

Melons. — There  were  three  classes  for  Melons — one 
for  green,  one  for  white,  and  one  for  scarlet-fleshed 
varieties.  In  each  of  these  classes  a  large  number  of 
competitors  staged  fruits,  which  were  afterwards 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  flavom-,  and  three 
prizes  awarded  in  each  class. 

Groups  of  Plants  Arranged  for  Effect. 

One  of  the  largest  marf[iiees  at  Shrewsbury  is  always 
furnisheil  with  magniticent  groups  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  arranged  to  jjroduce  a  good  effect.  At  no 
exhibition  are  better  groups  of  the  kind  shown  than  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  as  varied 
and  interesting  as  ever.  Class  4  was  for  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  in  or  out  of  flower,  arranged  on 
spaces  of  300  square  feet  each.  There  were  four 
exhibitors  in  this  class,  but  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons 
easily  won  1st  ))rize.  The  foliage  plants  were  richly 
coloured,  and  were  freely  interspersed  with  delicate- 
tinted  Cattleyas  and  other  flowering  plants  ;  2nd, 
G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Whetstone,  Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr. 
Macdonald) ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington. 

(iroup  of  Oriminentnl  Foliage  Plants,  Palms  ami 
Fci-ns  to  occupy  a  space  of  300  sq.  ft.  (flowers  and  plants 
in  flower  excluded). — Here  again  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  k 
Sons,  of  Cheltenham,  secured  the  premier  award.  The 
principal  colour  in  this  artistically  arranged  group  was 
furnished  b3-  Codia;ums,  and  relieved  with  Ar-alias, 
Palms,  and  Begonias;  2nd,  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  V,  Macdonald). 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

FiftecnStfjv:  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Notfewerthan 
ten  of  these  were  to  be  in  bloom.  The  1st  prize  of  £20 
was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Chelten- 
ham, with  well-flowered  specimens  of  Ixoras  salicifolia, 
AVilliamsii  and  Duffii,  Statices  profusa  ancl  intermedia, 
Dipladenia  regina.  Erica  Marnockiana,  Bougainvillea 
Sanderiaua,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Rondeletia  spe- 
ciosa  major  (past  its  best),  Codiieums  Sunset  and 
Victoria,  and  three  Palms.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vavse, 
Leamington,  with  smaller  and  somewhat  sparsels' 
flowered  plants. 

Six  Store  or  Greenhovse  Plants. — Messrs.  J.  Cypher 
&  Sons,  Cheltenham,  gained  the  1st  position  with  large 


shapely  specimens,  inclu.ling  Statices  profusa  and 
intermedia,  Ixoras  Uufiii  and  Williamsii,  Allamanda 
nobilis,  and  Eiica  Austiniana ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause, 
Leamington  Spa,  who  had  three  Ericas,  Bougainvillea 
Cypheri,  jVllamanda  nobilis,  and  Codia?um  angusti- 
folium  ;  3rd,  T.  SuTTON  TiMMis,  Esq.,  Cleveley,  Allcr- 
ton  (gr.,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell). 

Thirty  Stove  or  Greenhovse  Plant.i.  —  These  were 
required  to  be  shown  in  jwts  not  exceeding  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  Orchids  were  not  to  be  included. 
The  1st  prize  collection  in  this  class,  from  Jlr.  Lam- 
bert, Oswestry,  was  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
gardener's  skill.  The  most  noteworthy  examples  were 
Ixoras  Duttii  and  Pilgrimi,  Acalypha  Sanderiana,  Alla- 
manda Williamsii,  and  Codi;eum  Evansianum ;  3rd, 
Jlessrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons  ;  3rd,  T.  Sutton  Timmis, 
Esq.,  Cleveley,  AUerton. 

A  class  for  the  best  single  speeimen  stove  or  green- 
house plant  in  flower  only  brought  two  exhibitors,  of 
whom  Messrs.  .1.  Cypher  k  Sons  won  1st  prize  with  an 
Ixora,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause  2nd  prize  with  an  Erica. 

The  best  collection  of  four  exotic  Ferns  was  shown 
by  T.  Sutton  Ti.mmis,  Esq.,  who  also  showed  the 
best  group  of  Caladiums, 

There  was  a  class  for  thirty  miscellaneous  plants,  in 
moderately  small  pots.  These  were  of  sizes  most  useful 
for  use  in  decorations.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
T.  Lambert. 

A  new  class  was  that  for  Cannas  in  pots,  but  the 
only  exhibitors  were  Messrs,  H.  CaNNEll  &  Sons,  of 
Swanlev,  whose  exhibits  of  these  plants  are  so  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Gardemrs'  Chronicle.  The 
exhibit  covereil  a  space  equal  to  12  feet  by  4  feet,  and 
included  nearly  fifty  varieties. 

Some  of  the  best  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  were 
shown  by  Jlessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  who 
obtained  a  1st  prize  for  six  plants. 

Excellent  plants  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  decoration 
of  tables  were  shown  b\-  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
whose  Codiajums  were  particularly  jwetty  and  of  high 
colour.  There  were  (iloxinias,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  flowering  plants  ;  also  Coleus,  Codi;eums, 
and  other  fine  foliage  plants  in  special  classes. 

The  Codi.eums  from  Col.  AV.  Gordon-Patchett, 
Shrewsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Swain),  were  veiy  finely 
grown  plants,  several  feet  high. 

MESSRS.  BULL'S  SILVER  CVP. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Howard  de  Wai.dkn,  Audley 
End,  Saffron  Wahlen  (gr.,  Mr.  James  Vert),  won  a 
Silver  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  Lomlon,  for  the  best  collection  of  six 
plants  of  species  introduced  to  commerce  recently  by 
Messrs.  Bull.  The  species  shown  were  Ccropegia 
Woodii,  Draca-na  Victoria,  Davallia  lucida  (a  very 
pretty  Fern),  Heliconia  illustris,  Ficus  railicans 
variegata,  and  Anemia  rotiuidifolia. 

There  was  one  other  exhibitor. 

Cut  Flowers. 

An  important  section  of 'the  display  of  cut  flowers  is 
that  for  exhibits  of  bouquets  and  other  floral  devices. 
They  were  staged  in  the  large  marquee  containing  the 
fruit,  and  commanded  a  large  share  of  attention  from 
the  public. 

In  a  class  for  a  bride's  liouquet  and  two  bridesmaids' 
bouquets,  Messrs.  Jenkinson  k  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
won  1st  prize.  The  bouquets  in  each  case  were  com- 
posed of  Orchids,  and  arranged  in  a  light  and  pleasing 
manner ;  2nd,  Mr.  .John  Gault,  Kilmalcolm  ;  3rd, 
Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London. 

The  best  bride's  bouquet  was  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
.Ienkinson  ;  2nil.  Mr.  W.  .J.  Garner,  Altrincham ; 
3rd,  Mr.  John  Gault. 

For  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  the  hand  (Orchids  ex- 
cluded). Messrs.  Jenkinson  also  excelled  all  other 
exhibitors,  having  a  lovely  arrangement  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Garner. 

For  a  floral  harp,  the  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Treseder,  Cardiff,  the  principal  flowers  used  being 
Liliums,  Ste])hanotis  florilmnda,  and  Pancrativuns, 
over  a  groundwork  of  white  Asters.  Pale-coloured 
Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  gave  a  touch  of  colour 
at  the  \ipper  corners,  whilst  the  "  threads  "  were  com- 
posed of  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  2nd,  Messrs.  John  Pope 
k  Son,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham ;  3rd,  Messrs, 
Felton,  Hanover  Square.  London. 

The  best  floral  cross,  not  exceeding  4  feet  high, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Felton  &  Son  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Treseder. 

Messrs.  Felton  had  also  the  best  floral  wreath  ;  2nd 


Mr.  W.  Treseder  ;I3rd,  O.  Robinson,  Esq.,  jVlderky 
Edge  (gi'.,  Mr.  John  Nixon). 

In  a  class  for  a  basket  of  cut  flowers  for  the  drawing- 
room,  O.  Robinson,  Esq.,  won  Ist  prize. 

The  best  hand-basket  of  cut  flowers  (Orchids  ex- 
cluded) came  from  Messrs.  Felton  k  KoN,  who  hml 
Carnations  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  2nd,  Mrs.  M.  K. 
.lONES,  Bicton  ;  3rd,  O.  Robinson,  Es(|.  (gr.,  Mr. 
.John  Nixon). 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Collection  of  Hardif  Perennials,  Poses  excluded. — The 
exhiliits  in  this  class  were  very  good.  1st,  Mr.  JIaurici! 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  seasonable  flowers,  comprising  excellent 
examples  of  Montbretias,  Coreopsis,  Erigeron  speciosus 
major,  Crinum  Powelli,  Kniphofia  "  Dr.  Kegel,"  l}el- 
phiniums,  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  and  Gladiolus 
princeps :  2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  k  Son,  Bedale. 
Yorks  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen  ; 
4th,  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale. 

DAHLIAS. 

Collcctiern  of  Cactus  or  Di  curat  ice  Dahlias. — Tlicrc 
were  five  competitors  in  this  class,  anil  after  a  close 
contest  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardifl,  was  awarded  Isi 
]irize  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farn- 
ham,  2nd  ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wii,lia.m.s  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  3rd  prize. 

For  a  collection  of  Dahlias  of  ant/  mrieties,  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  was  again  awarded  1st  prize;  Messrs.  J. 
Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  2nd  prize: 
and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  k  Co.,  Salisbury. 
3i-d  prize. 

Tliere  were  numerous  classes  for  Sweet  I'eas,  the  Ut  ■ 
prize  in  a  class  for  which  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.- 
Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Peplow. 
Bicton    Heath.     In   the   class   for   which   prizes  wore 
offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,   the  1st  prize  was  won- 
by  W.  H.  Banks,  Esq.,    Kington.     The  winner  of  the  • 
1st  jirize  in  Class  44,  for  which  Mr.  Eckkorii  offered 
prizes,  was  won  by  Mr. T.Jones,  Bryn  Pcnylan,  Ruabon,  • 
the  collection  shown  iucUniing  eighteen  varieties. 

For  ciit  Carnations.  Mr.  W.  B.  W.  Vernon  Welsh, 
Frankton,  Oswestry,  won  1st  prize ;  ami  in  another 
class,  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown.  Handsworth.  was  Ist. 

Vegetables. 

Although  some  old  well-known  exhibitors  of  these 
garden  ])roducts  were  absent,  yet  there  was  in  most 
classes  considerable  and  keen  comjietition.  The  quality 
generally  also  was  as  usual  excellent,  and  it  is  but  fitir- 
to  say  of  the  best  that  it  seemed  to  be  quite  mi-  ' 
surpassaWc.  The  exhibits  from  Aldenham  Park  ami 
Ormskirk -were,  as  may  be  anticijiated,  of -the  finest 
description ;  indeed,  we  have  never  seen  Mr.  K. 
Beckett  in  better  form. 

For  the  six  valuable  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Jas-' 
Carter  &  t>o.,  London,  there  were  unfortunately  btrt- 
two  competitors.      These   were   Lord   Aldenham,   of 
Elstree,   Herts  (gr.,   Air.   E.   Beckett),   wlio   had  in 'a 
collection  of  nine   kinds   superb  Ailsa   Craig   Onions;  ' 
Goldfiiidcr  Potatos,   Duke   of   York   Toinatos,   Scarlet  ■ 
Perfection  CaiTots,  Standanl  Bearer  Celery,   Autumn' 
(Jiant    Cauliflowers,    Model    Leeks,    goorl    Peas,    and" 
hanilsome    Runner    Beans.       The    Earl    of    LatHOM,  ' 
Ormskirk. (gi-.,  Mr.  B.  Ashton),  was  2nd.  •  - 

There  wei-e  eight  collections  in   the  class  for    nine* 
kimls  of  vegetables,   valuable  prizes  being  offered  by 
Messrs.    Sutton    k    Sons.    Reading.       Here    Mr.    E.- 
Beckett was  again  1st,    having   soliil    white   Celery," 
Prize-taker  Leeks,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Windsor  Castle 
Potatos,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Mammotli  ('aidiflowers. 
New  Intermediate  Carrots,  Best-of-All   Runner  Beam; 
and  Duke   of    Albany    Peas,   a    superli    sample ;    Mr. 
B.  A.shton  was  again  2nd  ;  Col.  R.  Middleton,  Rosk' 
(gr.,    Mr.    G.    W.    Smith)  3rd  :    G.  D.    Faber,    Esq.; 
Wallingford  (gr.,   Mr.  Jas.  Dymock)  4th  ;  Mr,  G.  AV. 
Bastin  and  Mr.  C.  AVilkins  coming  .^>th  and  (ith. 

Messrs.  AVebb  k  Sons,  AV\>rdsley,  Stouibridge,  also 
offered  liberal  prizes  for  collections,  liut  limiting  thefn 
to  six-  kinds  of  vegetables.  Here  Mr.  Ashton  was  ii 
good  1st,  having  very  fine  exhibits,  repetitions  largefj' 
of  those  alreadv  named.  Mr.  Bastin,  gr.  to  Sir  A.  ' 
Henderson,  M-P.,  of  Buscot  Park,  Berks,  was2n<l,  ■ 
and  Mr.  AY.  Pope,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Highclere  Clastle,  Newbury,  was  3rd.  Other  prizes 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Barson,  Hinehingbrook  ;  Mr.  H.; 
Folkes,  Hemel  Hempstead  :  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Barratt, 
EUesmere. 

The  same  firm's  class  for  a  dish  of  Tomatos  of  speci- 
fied varieties  brought  numerous  exhibits,  the  fruits 
generally  well  coloured  and  of  quite  moderate  dimen- 
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sious.  Mr.  J.  Wrston,  Hoilnett,  had  tlie  best ;  Mr. 
Folkes,  gr.  to  tbe  Eight  Hon.  F.  H.M.sEY,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  was  2nil ;  Mr.  AsHTON  coming  3rd,  and 
Mr.  Read,  Brethy  Park,  4th. 

In  the  class  for  nine  kinds,  prizes  given  by  Messrs. 
R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  the  competition  was 
again  good,  Mr.  Beckett  l)eing  again  a  good  1st  witli 
very  fine  quality.  The  varieties  were  chiefly  repetitions 
of  those  already  named.  Mr.  B.VSHTON  was  again  a 
worthy  2nd  ;  and  an  able  Welsh  competitor,  Mr.  R.  A. 
HoRsrooL,  of  Ruabon,  was  ;3rd.  Other  winners  were 
Mr.  JoNE.saud  Mr.  G.  Da\ies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Shrewsbury,  had  classes  for 
eight  kinds  and  six  kinds.  In  the  class  for  eight 
dishes,  Mr.  Townsend,  gr.  to  J.  B.  AcKROTD,  Esq., 
C'halfont  Park,  Bucks,  was  1st  with  e.xcellent  e.x- 
hibits;  Mr.  E.  Jones,  gr.  to  the  Misses  Howell, 
Rhiewport,  2nd  ;  Mr.  E.  Walker,  gr.  to  Sir  W. 
HONTMAN,  Coton,  Whitchurch,  3rd  :  and  Mr.  Birch, 
gr.  to  Col.  E.  W.  HERiiEliT,  Orleton  Hall,  4th. 

Mr.  J.  Abbott,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Guise,  Hadnall,  took  1st 
place  in  the  smaller  class. 

SOCIETY'S  PRIZES. 

A  class  for  twelve  dishes,  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
Committee,  again  brought  Mr.  Beckett  to  the  front 
with  splendid  products.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to 
say  of  his  remarkable  exhibits  which  were  the 
best,  all  being  so  very  fine,  Cucumbers,  "Parsnips, 
Turnips,  and  Beet  helping  to  make  ■  up  the 
extra  dishes.  Here  Mr.  Basti.N'  came  a  good 
2nd;  and  .Air.  HoR.'^POOL  ran  him  close  as  3rd. 
Potatos  were  remarkalily  clean  and  good,  Mr.  AsHTON 
■  having  the  best  three  dishes  ;  Mr.  E.  C'lrjIBERBATCH 
coming  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Pope  3rd.  For  one  dish  of 
six  tubers,  Mr.  A.  DiCK.soN  was  1st.  With  six 
Tomatos,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  Hodnett,  was  best ;  and  for 
.  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  Mr.  Baeson  took  1st  place, 
with  long,  handsome  fnnts.  There  was  great  compe- 
tition in  the  class  for  a  single  dish  of  Peas,  Mr. 
ASHTON  having  much  the  greenest  and  freshest.  Mr. 
Barrett  showed  the  best  heads  of  Cauliflower,  and 
Mr.  Abdott  had  the  best  Clelery. 

!-'ome  of  the  best  competition  in  the  show  was  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham, 
who  had  ten  single-dish  classes, '^beginning  with  two 
dishes  of  Peas ;  Mr.  Hor.spool  being  1st  with 
splendid  Gladstone  and  Captain  Cuttle.  With  Runner 
Beans,  Mr.  Folkes  was  1st  with  a  very  handsome 
sample.  Mr.  HoRSPOOL  had  the  best  Cauliflowers, 
and  was  also  1st  with  six  quite  beautiful  Carrots. 
Major  Clive,  of  Whitfield,  had  the  best  Parsnips. 
Mr.  HoRSPOOL  stood  1st  with  Onions.  Mr.  Read  had 
the  best  Tomatos,  Mr.  HoRspooL  the  same  with 
Turnips,  and  Mr.  Folkes  took  1st  jdace  with  two 
handsome  dishes  of  Potatos.  Then  came  a  collection 
of  eight  kinds,  made  u|)  from  the  foregoing,  five  prizes 
being  offered,  Mr.  Horspool  again  coming  1st  with 
capital  samples,  and  Mr.  Folkes  was  2ud.  Beyond 
the  money  prizes  thus  offered,  Mr.  .Sydenham  supple- 
mented them  with  five  others  in  valualile  objects, 
according  to  the  number  of  jioints  won  in  his  classes  by 
the  various  competitors.  Mr.  HoRspooL  was  an  easy 
1st  with  GO  points,  Mr.  Folkes  coming  2nd  with  4!l, 
others  being  lower  down. 

There  was,  as  usual,  bri.sk  competition  in  the 
Cottagers'  vegetalile  classes,  some  of  their  exliibits 
praciiciUy  equalling  those  of  the  gardeners  in 
excellence. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

We  have  said  already  that  the  non-competitive 
cthibita  from  members  of  the  trade  were  of  much 
importance.  The  jirincipal  collections  are  referred  to 
below,  but  there  may  be  others  that  were  overlooked 
in  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  these  notes  were 
necessarily  taken. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  E.xotic  Nurseries, 
Kin£]s  Road  Chelsea  exiiibited  a  groui)  of  fine  foliage 
plants,  relieved  with  a  few  plants  in  flower,  including 
Orchids.  There  were  finely  grown  and  richly  coloured 
Codiajums,  including  the  varieties  AVarrenii,  Sunshine, 
Emperor  Alexander  III.,  Reidii,  etc.,  also  Caladiums  in 
variety,  plants  of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  N.  Burkei 
exceUens,  N.  mixta,  N.  Hookeriana,  etc. ;  small  groups 
of  well-flowered  Ixoias,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  the 
new  variety  of  Buddleia  variabilis,  known  as  Veitch- 
iina,  the  handsome  stove  foliage  plant  Leea  amabilis 
splendens,  etc.  Among  Orchids  theie  were  choice 
examples  in  flower  of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  Laslio- 
Cattleya  Lucilia,  L. -('.  Dominiana  \ar.  Langleyensis  (a 
variety   with  unusually   lichly  coloured  lip),  Cattleya 


Loddigesii,  Cattleya  Atalanta,  Dendrobium  formosum, 
and  Odontoglossums. 

"Messrs.  Pritchard  k  Sons,  Shrew.sbury,  showed  a 
large  grouj)  of  Ferns  in  pots,  including  Gymno- 
grammas,  Adiantums,  Nephrolepis,  and  other  genera  ; 
also  a  variety  of  cut  flowers,  arranged  in  silvered 
"  Woodland"  receptacles. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  magnificent  group  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  in  which  Codi.-vums  (some  3  feet  high)  were  the 
brightest  feature.  Other  excellent  plants  included 
Aralia  Chabrieri,  A.  A'eitchii  gracillima,  Dracajna 
Doucetii,  D.  Sanderiana,  Anthurium  crystallinnm, 
and  a  number  of  Cordylines. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  k  Co.,  Solihull,  Birmingham,  con- 
tributed a  group  of  cut  flowers  in  which  hardy  herba- 
ceous species  were  largely  represented.  A  few  bunches 
of  Carnations,  from  plants  in  pots,  made  a  good  centre- 
|jiece  to  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  arranged  a  very 
comprehensive  collection  of  cut  hard.\-  flo\v'ers  on  the 
grass  in  the  big  plant  tent,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
group  were  Bamboos,  Lilium  auratum,   &c.,  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  AVare  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  group  of  tuberous  -  rooting 
Begonias,  showing  both  double  and  single-flowered 
varieties  of  much  merit. 

From  Mr.  B.  R.  Da\is,  Yeovil  Nur.series,  Somerset- 
shire, came  a  large  number  of  double-flowered  varieties 
of  the  same  type  of  Begonia,  but  in  this  case  cut 
blooms  only  were  shown.  AYe  particularly  admired 
the  following  varieties  :— The  Bride  (white),  The  Queen 
(orange-coloured).  Professor  Lanciani  (reddish-.salmon), 
and  Mrs.  Moser  (salmon-i>ink). 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  incorporated  with  Messrs. 
Stuart  &  Mein,  Keiso,  N.B.,  exiiibited  a  group  of 
flowers  of  varieties  of  Carnation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  AYorcester,  exhibited  a  group  of 
hardy  flowers  in  variety,  and  a  number  of  dishes  of 
Apples. 

Mr.  H.  EcKFORD,  AYem,  Shropshire,  exhibited  a 
grand  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  tastefully  in  glasses. 
All  the  best  varieties  were  included— about  fifty — 
among  which  was  Scarlet  Gem,  which  was  shown  for 
the  first  time  last  year. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  AYarton,  Carnforth,  had  also  a 
collection  of  excellent  Sweet  Peas  in  great  variety. 

Mr.  Jos.  Lambert,  AYestmoreland  Road,  Southiiort, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Carnations  as  out  flowers 
arranged  in  glasses. 

Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  made  one 
of  his  splendid  exhibits  of  Carnations  ;  and  Messrs.  M. 
Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  also  staged 
Carnation  blooms. 

"Hobbies,"  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  made  a  very 
extensive  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  arranged  in  vases  built 
up  into  cones,  with  an  abundance  of  Tamarisk  mixed 
amongst  them. 

Mr.  AY.  Angus,  The  Gardens,  Penicuik,  Scotland, 
exhibited  Carnations  and  flowers  of  the  new  variety  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  known  as  King  Edward, 
which  has  fimbriated  petals. 

Messrs.  Jarman  k  Co.,  Char<],  exhibited  Roses, 
Dahlias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  cut  hardy  flowers,  a  few 
Apples,  and  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  sent  an  excellent 
display  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  about  sixty  varie- 
ties of  Phloxes,  forty  of  Pentstemons,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  show,  fancy,  and  self  Carnations. 

Messrs.  DoBBIE  k  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  collection  of 
a  hundred  varieties  of  A'iolas  and  the  same  of  Pansies, 
arranged  in  sprays,  bunches,  and  on  the  orthodox  show 
board.  Of  the  A'iolas,  Maggie  Smith,  Archie  Grant, 
and  Mrs.  T.  AY.  E.  Johnston  were  particularly  note- 
worthy. 

From  "  Bakers,"  AYolverhamjiton  and  Codsall,  came 
a  representative  collection  of  show,  fancy,  and  Pomjion 
Dahlias  ;  also  sixty  varieties  of  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  a  rich  display  of  autumn  flowers. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  k  Son,  AYestburr-on-Trym, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  Delphiniums,  Kniphofias, 
Phloxes,  and  Pentstemons. 

Phloxes  were  grandly  shown  by  Messrs.  GUNN  & 
Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  who  had  a  hundred  choice 
varieties,  each  represented  by  nearly  a  dozen  large 
spikes,  and  displayeil  in  large  pans  and  jars.  Le 
Sii^cle,  Iris,  Sylphide,  Sheriff,  Ivory,  Adonis,  Coquelicot, 
and  Molicre  were  particularly  good. 

Ro.ses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Edwin  JIurrell,  Shrewsbury,.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor also  had  about  two  dozen  sjiikes  of  large,  richly- 
coloUrcd  Gladioli. 


Messrs.  AYebb  k  Sons,  Stourbridge,  made  an  effec- 
tive display  with  Gloxinias,  tuberous  Begonias,  Holly- 
hocks, and  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  showed  Sweet 
Peas  largely  and  well ;  also  Cactus  DalUias,  Carnations, 
and  floral  decorations. 

Messrs.  Felto.n,  Hanover  Square,  London,  sent 
Lilies  of  the  A'alley,  grown  from  retarded  crowns, 
Liliums,  Chrysanthemums,  A^erbena  Miss  AYillmott, 
and  Cactaceous  plants  were  also  included  in  this  group. 

Mr.  Bonskell,  Bosworth,  sent  a  large  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  very  crowded  and  indifferently  set  up. 

Mr.  A"".  Slade,  Taunton,  Somerset,  staged  sixty-eight 
varieties  of  single  and  double  zonal  Pelargoniums 
arranged  in  bold  bunches. 

Messrs.  AY.  k  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  Peterborough, 
contributed  herbaceous  flowers.  Carnations,  Roses,  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums, 

Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  immense  variety  and 
excellent  condition  Ijy  Mr.  Harold  D.  Golden, 
Mobberley,  and  Mr.  John  Derbyshire,  Hale,  Altrin- 
cham.  The  last-named  also  staged  fine  varieties  of 
Carnations,  and  a  bedding  Lobelia  with  deep  blue 
double  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury 
exhibited  sprays  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  A'iolas. 

From  Messrs.  .ToHN  Peed  k  Son,  AYest  Norwood, 
came  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  Gloxinias. 

Miniature  conservatories  filled  with  interesting  and 
curious  Cacti  were  shown  by  Mr.  Richard  Anker, 
Napier  Road,  Kensington. 

Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Lane,  Shrewsbury, 
exhibited  a  grand  lot  of  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
arranged  in  bold,  loose  bunches  relieved  with  orna- 
mental grasses,  Gypsophila,  Ferns,  kc.  A  number  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  Abutilons,  and  nicely  . 
coloured  Coleuses  were  also  included  in  this  group. 

Messrs.  DiCKSONs,  Chester,  set  up  two  large  groups, 
one  consisting  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the 
other  a  representative  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  Of 
the  latter.  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  and  Montbretias  were 
unusually  good. 

A  meritorious  display  of  blooms  of  double  Begonias 
(Tuberous),  grown  out-of-doors,  was  made  by  G.  FlTZ- 
HUGH,  Esq.,  Plas  l*ower,  AYrexham. 

A  new  zonal  Pelargonium,  named  Souvenir  de  E.  J. 
Creamer,  with  purplish-crimson  single  flowers,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Creamer,  Station  Road, 
Erdiiigton. 

Messrs.  Clibran  k  Son,  Altrincham,  contributed  a 
very  choice  strain  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  in  severa 
colours. 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  AVolverhampton,  had  a  small 
semi-circular  group  of  Codiaeuma  and  decorative  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

Jlessrs.  Reamsbotto-M  &  Co.,  GeashiU,  King's  Co., 
Ireland,  made  another  of  their  characteristic  displa,ys 
of  the  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

From  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
came  hardy  fruit  consisting  of  Aj>ples,  Crabs,  Plums, 
and  Damsons.  A  few  Roses  and  hardy  flowers  were 
also  included,  as  well  as  about  two  dozen  maiden 
Apple-trees  laden  with  fruit. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  staged  a 
wonderful  collection  of  Sarracenias,  Diona^as,  Darling- 
tonias,  and  Cejihalotus  foUicularis. 

The  finest  exhibit  of  Cut  Roses  came  from  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  whose  varieties 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Gustavo  Regis,  Pajiillon,  and 
Killarnev  were  particularly  good  for  the  season. 

Official  Awards. 

The  following  Medals  were  awarded  to  contributors 
of  honorary  exhibits. 

Large  Gold  Medal. 
Messrs.    Jas.    Veitch    k    Sons,    Chelsea,     London ; 
Messrs.     "Bakens,"     A\'olverhampton    and     Codsall  ; 
Messrs.    Dickson,    Chester ;    Messrs.    Jones    &    Sons 
Shrewsbury  ;  Messrs.  Jarman  k  Co.,  Chard. 

SsLALL  Gold  Medal. 
Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  White, 
Worcester ;  Messrs.  Isaac  House  k  Son,  AYestburv- 
on-Trym ;  Mr.  Albert  Myers,  ShrewsbiuT  ;  Mr.  E. 
Murrell,  Shrewsbury  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth  ; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  ;  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton,  Carnforth. 

Silver    Gilt   Medals. 

Mr.   J.    H.   AYhite,   AYorcester:   Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 

Richmond,  Surrey;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham; 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  C'o.,  Worcester;  Messrs.  Hewitt  k 

Co.,   Solihull,    Birmingham;    Messrs.   Dobbie  &   Co., 
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Kothesay  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  London  ;  Messrs, 
Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge ;  The  King's 
Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford ;  Mr.  Frank  Bousl<ell, 
Nuneaton:  Mr.  Jno.  Forbes,  Hawick;  Messrs.  (iiinn, 
(llton,  Birniinijliam  ;  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem  ;  Mr.  H.  D. 
(Joolden,  Mobberley  ;  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton. 

Silver  Med.\i,s. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons,  Yeovil ;  Messrs.  Laing 
k  Mather,  Kelso  ;  Messrs.  Ian  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wol- 
verhampton ;  Messrs.  Felton  &  Son,  Hanover  Square, 
Lonilon ;  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Jlessrs.  Eeamsbottoin  &  Co.,  Geashill,  Ireland  ;  Mr.  .T. 
Derbyshire,  Altrincham ;  Mr.  Jos.  Lambert,  South- 
port. 

Bronze  Medals. 

Mr.  J.  E.  lOiight,  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton  ; 
Mr.  R.  Anker,  Kensington  ;  Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik, 
N.B.  ;  G.  Fitz-Hugb,  Wrexham. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. -Witli  the 

kind  consent  o£  Leopold  de  Kotlisehild,  Esq.,  some 
thirty  members  of  tltis  newly-formed  Society  enjoyed 
a  delightful  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Gunncrsbury  House 
and  Pai'k  on  the  11th  iust.  A  wet  morning  was  happily 
followed  by  a  line  afternoon.  The  party  was  met  by 
Mr.  Hobbs  (foi-eman)  at  Kew  Bridge  and  conducted 
througli  the  Potomac,  the  pleasure-grovmds,  fruit  nnrt 
plant  houses,  the  Orangery,  where  Mv.  Rothschild 
kindly  provided  light  refreshments,  thence  through 
the  grounds  of  the  House-gardens,  past  the  supeVb 
specimen  plants  in  tubs  on  the  terrace,  the  line  collec- 
tion of  Nympha>as  in  the  lake,  and  the  Japanese 
gardens.  


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAI,  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  160  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  August  13,  1904. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
August  13,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

'."The  urntftrr  during  tliis  week  was  fair  or  fine  over 
the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  rain  was  frequent,  and 
sometimes  heavy  iu  the  far  north  and  north-west. 
Thunder  and  lightning  occurred  at  Marchmont  on 
Wednesday. 

"The  temperature  was  below  the  mean,  the  deficit 
ranging  from  1"  in  the  majority  of  districts  to  3°  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
registered,  as  a  rule,  during  tlie  earlier  days  of  the 
week,  aud  varied  from  77°  in  England,  S.,  to  ii7*  in  Ire- 
land, N.,  and  65°  iu  Scotland,  N.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  were  recorded  as  the  week  drew  towards 
its  close,  were  as  low  as  .19"  in  England,  S.  (at  Swavraton 
on  Saturday),  40°  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  4r  iu 
Si'otland,  N.  and  E.  Elsewhere  they  ranged  from  42'  in 
Knt'land,  E.  and  S.W..  to  4.5"  iu  Ireland,  S.,  aud  England, 
N.E.,  aud  to  49°  iu  the  Channel  Islauds. 

"The  rainfdll  was  again  more  than  tlie  mean  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  Irciand,  N..and  the  Channel  Islands, 
but  less  iu  the  south  of  Ireland  and  throughout  Eng- 
land. In  Ireland  the  fall  was  just  twice  as  much  as  the 
mean  amount. 

"The  bri(jht  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  districts 
except  tlie  Cliaunel  Islands.  Tlie  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  63  in  Englaud,  S„  61  iu 
England.  S.E.,  and  6H  in  Englaud,  E.,  to  3Ci  iu  Ireland, 
N.,  and  to  2.t  iu  Scotland,  N." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

One  i-eri/  cold  nifiht. — Since  the  recent  spell  of  warm 
weather  came  to  an  end  on  the  lllth,  the  temperatures 
have  been  generally  low  for  the  time  of  year.  The 
highest  reading  in  the  thermometer-screen  at  no  time 
exceeded  70°,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  thermometer 


exposed  on  the  lawn  fell  to  3(i°~a  very  low  reading  for 
so  early  in  August.  The  ground  is  still  slightly  warmer 
than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet  deep,  but  is  about  V  colder 
than  the  average  at  I  foot  deeii.  Rain  fell  on  three 
days  during  the  week,  but  the  total  measurement  only 
amounted  to  about  half  an  inch.  This  was  not  sufficient 
to  affect  even  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  through 
which  no  measurable  r|uantity  of  rain-water  has  now 
passed  for  more  than  a  week.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  7|  hours  a  day,  or  for  1  j  hour  a  day  longer 
than  is  usual  at  this  season.  The  winds  were,  as  a 
rule,  of  moderate  strength,  and  on  one  day  the  highest 
mean  velocity  for  any  hoiu-  reached  18  miles— direction 
W.S.W.  The  mean"  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  r.M.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  by  about  4  jier 
cent.  E.  M.,  Bcrkhamsted,  Awjuat  10,  1904. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Angnst  17. 
Plants  is  Pots,  &c. :  Average  'Wholesale  Prices. 


fi.d.  s.d. 
6  0-12  0 


AraJiag,  per  doz. 
Arbor   VittE,   per 

doz 

Aspidistras,    per 

doz 

Asters,  doz.  pots 
Aucubas,  per  doz. 
Balsams,  dozen... 
Begonias,  per  doz. 
Campanulas 

Cauuas      

Chrysanthemums, 

per  dozen        ...    3  0-40 

Cocos        12  0-18  0 

Crotons,  per  dqz.  12  0-24  0 
Cyperus,  per  doz.  3  0-40 
Dracienas, variety, 

dozen     

Euonymus,  vai"s., 

per  dozen 
Ferns  invar.,  per 

dozen     

Ficuselastica,  per 

dozen     ... 


9  0-18  0 

18  0-36  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-80 

2  0-30 
6  0-80 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 


6  0-18  0 
4  0-10  0 


4  0-30  0 
9  0-24  0 


S.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsias,  perdoz.    2  o-  4  o 

Hydrangeas,  doz.    6  0-12  0 

Lilium    Harrisii, 

per  dozen.    ... 

—  rubrum,  doz. 

—  candidum.per 

doz 

Lycopodiums.per 

dozen     

Palms,      variety 

each       

Pelargoniums, 
per  dozen... 

—  double  scarlet, 

per  doz.  ... 
Pteris  tremula,  p. 

dozen 

Rose  -  trees,    per 

dozen  

Stocks,  per  dozen 
Tropa^olum,   per 

dozen 

Verbena,     per 

dozen 6  0  10  0 


4  0-80 
6  0-90 

6  0-90 

3  0-40 

3  0-20  0 

4  0-10  0 

4  0-60 

4  0-80 

4  0  10  0 
3  0-60 

3  0-40 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes.Qlobe, 
per  dozen... 

Beans,  Broad,  per 
bushel 

—  dwarf,  p. sieve 

—  Scarlet  Runrs. 

per  bushel 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Cabbages,  tally  ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches    ... 

—  bag      ...        ... 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Celei-y,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cress,   doz.   pnn. 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb;    ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 
per  dozen... 

—  Cos,  per  doz. 
Mint,  doz 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  9-10 


s.d.  s.d.  s 
Mushrooms(hou8e) 

16-20       per  lb " 

Onions,       gi-eeo, 

1  .1-  1  6           doz.   bunches  2  0-26 
16-26       —  per  bag          ...  36-40 

—  per  case  ...  4  0-46 
4  0-66    Parsley,  doz.  bun.  10-20 

2  0-26     —  sieve 09-10 

16-30    Peas,  per  bushel  60-70 

Potatos,  per  ton    7u  0-100  0 

0  9-20    Radishes,    per 

4  0    —         dozen  bunches  0  8-09 

16-26    Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....  0  9    — 
Lie    —      Shallots,  sieve  ...  03    — " 

09    —      Spinach,  p.  strike  10 

19-26    Tomatos,     Chan- 

2  0    —  nel     Islands, 

0  2J  —  per  lb.  ...  0  2    — 

—  English,  doz.  2  6-30 
10—'  Turnips,  new,  doz.  10-20 
10-16      —  bag       30-36 

Vegetable      Mar- 

0  0-10       rows,    per  doz.  0  9-10 
10-16    Watercress,     per 

2  0    —         dozen   bunches  0  3-06 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  'Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  per  doz.... 
Alstromeria,  doz. 
Bouvardias,  doz. 
Carnations,  Mal- 
maison,12blms. 

—  per  bunch    ... 

—  doz.  bunches 
Chiysanthcmums, 

dozen    !)uuches 

Coreopsis,  p.  doz. 

Dahlias,  per  doz. 

Delphiniums,  per 

dozen  bunches 

Eueharis.  doz.   ... 

Ferns.  Asparagus, 

per  bunch    ... 

French. 12  bun 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.   bundles 

Gaillardias.  doz. 
Gardenias,  box  ... 
Gypsophila,  doz. 

bunches 
Gladiolus,  white, 
doz.   bunches 

—  various,    doz. 

bunches    ... 
red.  per  doz. 
spikes 
Golden  Rod,  per 

dozen     

Heather,    Scotch, 

per  bunch 
Honesty,  bunch 

Lavender 

Lilium    auratum 
per    bunch 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 


s.d.   s.d. 

2  0-60 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 

0  8-30 
0  4-10 
3  0-12  0 

6  0-90 
0  6-10 

3  0-60 

2  0-30 
2  0-30 

0  6-16 
.03-04 

4  0-60 
0  9-10 
10-20 


1  C-  3  0 


S.d.  s.d. 


Lilium    lanci- 
folium 

Mallow,  perdoz.. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low. 12  bunches     0  9     16 

Marguerites,  white, 
dozen  bunches    2  0-40 

Orchids,  various, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Cattleyas 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
bunches 

—  white,    dozen 
bunches 

—  double  scarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Phlox        

Pyrethrum,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 

Roses.      Mermet, 

per  bunch     .. 

—  white,  bunch 

—  pink     bunch 

—  red,       bunch 

—  Safranos,  bch. 
Seabiosa,     dozen 

bunches 
Smilax,  12  bunch 


10-26 
2  0-30 


2  0-80 
6  0-12  0 


3  0-60 

4  0-60 


2  0- 

;i  ti- 


3  0 

4  0 


2  0-30 

10-20 
10-20 
10-30 
0  4-10 
10-16 


4  0-60 
16-30 


Statice.l2bunclies   3  0-60 


3  0-40    Stephanotis 

Stocks,  per  dozen 
0  6-08  bunches 
10  —  Suufiowers 
2  0-40  Sweet  Peas,  per 
I  dozen  bunches 
16-30  Tuberoses  on 
stem,  buncii  . 
2  0-10     —  short,  p.  doz. 


10-20 


2  0-40 
2  C-  1  0 


0  9-10 
0  2-04 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,     Austra- 
lian, in  cases 

—  English,  sieve 
Bananas,     buneh 

—  loose,    dozen 
Blackberries, peck  3  6    — 


s.d.  s.d. 

7  0-80 

II  6-  4  0 

6  0-10  0 

1  0-  1 


Figs,  per  doz. 
Filberts,  per  lb.... 
Grapes,  Hambro' 

A,  per  lb.     ... 

B,  per  lb.     ... 

—  GrosMaroc,  lb. 

—  Muscat  A,  ib. 

B,  per  lb.  ... 


10-40 
0  4    — 

2  0-26 
0  6-10 
10-16 

3  0-40 
0  9-  1  II 


S.d.  S.d. 
Grapes.  Gros  Col- 
mar,  per  lb....    0  10-1  3 

—  Alicante,  per 

lb 0  8-  1  3 

Lemons,  per  case  8  6-25  6 
Melons,  each  ...  0  3-16 
Nectarines,  A,  per 

dozen       ...    10  0-15  0 

—  B,  per  doz.  ...    2  0-60 
Oranges,  per  case  15  0 
Peaclies,    A,    per 

doz 8  0-12  0 

—  B  2  0-70 

Pines,  each       ...    3  0-46 


Remarks.— The  Apple  trade  for  home-grown  fruit  is 
very  bad,  prices  ranging  as  low  as  *.itt.  per  bushel  for 
some  consignments.  Ecklinvillc  Seedlings  arc  of  very 
good  quality :  Warner's  King  and  Lord  Suliield  2s.  to 
2j».  6d.  per  bushel :  QuaVrcndens,  2.^-.  to  .3s.  per  sieve. 
Plums— Worcester  Egg.  1.?.  tols.  3(J.  persievc  :  Victorias, 
1.S-.  6(i,  to  2s.  6rf.  do.  ;  Rivers'  Czar  aud  Orleans,  2s.  to 
2.S-.  ed.  do. ;  Damsons,  Is.  6d.  do.  ;  Gages,  2s.  to  3s.  t]d.  do. 
Tlie  supply  of  good  Pears  is  short.  "I'DmatOH,  foreign 
crates  2s.  ad.  each,  ^'alcncia  Melons,  (is.  to  9s.  permease. 
The  Carrots  in  bags,  noted  above,  arc  washed. 

POTATOS. 

Various,  home-grown,  70s.  to  lOOs.  per  ton,  John  Bath, 
32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Conent  Garden.  « 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

A  HOOD  supply  of  pot  plants  is  still  maintained. 
.Several  growers  have  started  with  Cbrysanthemunis, 
aud  some  neat,  wcll-llowercd  plants  are  coining  in, 
although  at  present  there  is  little  trade  for  them. 
.\stcrs  in  pots  are  plentiful  aud  good  ;  there  are  also 
a  good  many  which  have  been  lifted  from  the  ground 
and  packed  iu  boxes.  These  hitter  seem  to  suit  the 
hawkei-s,  who  are  now  the  best  customers  iii  the 
market.  Zonal  Pelargonium  Vesuvius  is  seen  in  well- 
flowered  plants :  also  pink  varieties  and  King  of 
Denmark,  but  these  plants  sell  slowly.  Colons 
continue  to  be  seen  in  <)Uautities,  -  but  these 
have  commanded  a  poor  trade  all  the  season. 
Campanula  isopliylla  alba  is  now  very  pood,  and  is  seen 
in  large  quantities.  These  jihints  for  market  arc 
trained  in  the  same  manner  as  J^obelias.  The  bluo 
variety  is  not  quite  so  plentiful.  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Verbenas,  Hydrangeas,  aud  Marguerites  may  still  be 
had.  Foliage  plants  are  more  plentiful.  Gyperus 
alternifolius  is  seen  in  large  quanlilies.  Ficus  elastiea 
is  good,  also  Ficus  repens,  Eulalia.  japonica.  Asparagu.s 
Spi'engeri,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi.  A  good  many  hardy 
shrubs  are  seen,  al.so  hardy  climbers  of  various  sorts. 
Ferns  are  very  plentiful  in  all  sizes. 

Cut  Flowehs. 
Large  supplies  continue  to  come  in.  TJie  supply  of 
Asters  from  France  is  now  more  limited,  but.it  has  not 
yet  stopped.  English  gi'owcrs  are  now  sending  them  ip 
large  quantities  :  the  varietj- Wliite  Comet  is  good,  .a-^d 
sells  f.airly  well.  Chrysanthemums  are  now  coining  in 
in  larger  quantities.  Dalilias  arc  also  very  plentiful. 
Carnations  hold  out  well ;  also  Roses.  Sweet  Peis  also 
continue  good.  Gladioli,  chiclly  The  liride  arid 
Brenchleycnsis.  continue  plentiful;  also  Liljum^  landi 
varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous  ilowcrs.  Stalice  G!?iel,ini 
and  its  white  variety,  also  other  sorts,  sell  fairly  wpll, 
on  account  of  their  lasting  t|Ualitics.  ]  have  nOt  seen 
Statiee  Siiworowi  in  the  niarket,  but  this,  v\'ith  its  iJdl 
branching  spikes  of  pink,  which,  when  dried,  keep'a 
good  colour  for  a  long  time,  should  make  it  useful 
market-plant.  The  Scotch  Heaths  (Erica  tetralix  and 
E.  cinerea)  are  now  seen  in  quantities,  and  seem  to  be 
much  appreciated.  There  is  little  demand  for  choice 
ilowers,  but  the  trade  for  all  ordinary  bloom  seems  vciy 
fair  for  this  season  of  the  year.  .1. 11.,  Vorent  Gardai, 
Auou.<in,         


©bituari?. 


Thomas  Blair. — As  we  are  going  to  jiresswe 
receive  intelligence  of  the  death,  in  liis  eighty- 
seventh  year,  of  our  old  correspondent.  Mr.  Thomas 
Blair,  late  of  Shrubland. 


ENQUIRY. 


Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  a  correspondent 
with  information  on  the  "  Planet  Jvinr."  wheel 
hoes  as  a  labour-saving  machine  for  garden  -nalks 
and  kitcten-garden  use.     [Satisfactory.  Ed.]   :  ■ 


TRADE    MEMORANDUM. 
-    > 

SiNNiNGiA  BEGiNA.  —  Mr.  Erust  Benary,,of 
Erfurt,  informs  us  that  he  has  acquired  the 
stock  of  tliis  pjanf>  described  on  p.  8?..     ■ ' 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amekican  Oak:  C.  W.  Most  probably  the  damage 
to  the  trees  has  been  caused  by  droujfht,  and 
the  fungus  has  appeared  afterwards  upon  the 
dead  tissue.  There  are  grave  doubts  about  the 
f  ungvis  having  Ijilled  the  ti-ees.  Are  you  sure 
that  there  is  no  white  mycelium,  like  "spawn," 
at  the  roots  ?  The  black  f  imgus  is  a  black 
mould,  like  a  Torula.  which  only  grows  on  dead 
and  decaying  wood  and  bark.  M.C.C. 

Apple  eot  :  T.  C.  No  trace  of  fungi ;  cause 
Iirobably  climatic. 

A.STBR :  WarbUngton.  Your  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  Aster-worm,  which  we  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  stem  near  the  collar.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  burn  the  plants. 

Bi.iSTEEED  Leaves  :  J.  P.  We  are  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  appearances.  Our  entomolo- 
gical referee  disowns  them  ;  our  fungus  expert 
will  have  none  of  them.  We  can  only  advise 
you  to  watch.  To  us  they  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  some  leaf-miner. 

Book  on  Apples  :  R.  P.  Barron's  British 
Apples,  published  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Book  on  Table  Decoration  :  W.  G.  We  know 
of  no  modern  book  on  this  subject.  Old  works 
are  out  of  date  and  useless. 

Carnations  :   Woodland.      A  very  good  selection. 

Caterpillar:  J.  S.  The  caterpillar  of  one  of 
the  Hawk-moths,  perhaps  Sphinx  liguatri. 

C'HRy.sANTHEiaTJMS :  C.  W.  Yellow-rust.  Burn 
the  affected  plants,  or  it  will  spread.  Spray 
the  healthy  ones  with  liver-of- sulphur,  J  oz.  to 
a  gallon  of  rain-water. 

EiCHOENiA  CRAssiPES  :  A.  E.  F.  A  tropical  plant 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means 
of  its  dilated,  balloon-like,  leaf-stalks.  Occa- 
sionally the  plants  throw  up  a  spike  of  blue 
Howers  remotelyre.sembling  that  of  a  Hyacinth, 
whence  the  name  Water-Hyacinth.  It  may  be 
grown  in  a  glass-vessel  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, and  always  attracts  attention. 

Elm  Trees:  H.  R.  G.  The  trees  are  probably 
iittacked  by  one  of  the  bark-boring  beetles,  but 
without  seeing  it  we  cannot  say  which  one  ; 
neither  can  we  suggest  any  remedy. 

G.'iAPES:  E.J.I.  The  berries  are  affected  with 
the  spot  disease,  due  to  a  fuugus  (Gloeo- 
sporium).  You  can  do  nothing  this  year, 
but  next  season  spray  with  liver-of-sulphur, 
half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  rain-water. 

IN.IURT     TO     LETTnCE     EooTS :     W.    H.    B.     Two 
species  of  insects  were  present  on  the  roots  of 
the    plants    sent :     ( 1 )    a    root-feeding    aphis 
(probably  Traina  troglodytes),  (2)  the  larva?  of 
a  small  dipterous  fly.     But  judging  from  the 
((uantity  of  white  powdery  matter  secreted  by 
the  aphids,  we  assume  that  the  injury  was  due  to 
these  insects.     If  dry  give  the  plants  a  copious 
supply  of  water  and  apply  a  slight  dressing  of 
artificial  manure.     If  this  treatment  does  not 
stimulate  the  plants  try  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(poisonous  and  highly  inflammable),  at  the  rate 
of  two  teaspooufuls  to  each  plant.     To  do  this, 
keep  all  matches  and  lights  out  of  the  way,  then 
pierce  two  holes  in  the  soil,  on  oi^posite  sides  of 
each  plant,  half-an-inch  in  diameter  and  \\  inch 
deep,  inject  the  fluid  into  them  with   a  glass 
syringe,  and  close  the  holes  immediately  after- 
wards.    The  application  should  be  made  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  copious  supply  of  water 
should  be  given  the  following  evening.     But 
.seeing  that   your  plants   are   in   a  weak   con- 
dition, we   would  advise   you   to   treat   a   few 
plants  with  the  bisulphide  in  the  first  instance, 
and  watch  the  result,  as  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  plants  may  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
treatment. 
LiLv  Disease:   O.  W.     The  Lily  bulb  arrived  in 
such  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion — the   soil   and   bulb-scales    all 
mixed  together,  so  that  no  trace  of  fundus  in 
the  soil  could   be    found.     The  scales   of  the 
bulbs   turned   brown    in    some    parts,  but    no 
fungus  disease  could  be  detected.     There  was 
no  sign  of  the  Lily  mould  disease  (Gardenen,' 
Chronicle,  September  10, 1881,  fig.  66 ;  August  18, 


1888,  fig.  21).  With  better  packing  some  clue 
might  have  been  discovered.  No  remedy  can 
be  suggested  for  a  disease  which  cannot  be 
found  out.  Is  there  any  white  mycelium  or 
spawn  in  the  soil  ?  M.  C.  C. 

Malmaison  Carnation:  C.  T.  We  think  your 
Carnation,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  is  a  very  fine 
one.  The  colour  is  a  rich  deep  scarlet,  and  the 
flowers  have  something  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
old  Clove. 

Mildew  :  X.  Y.  Z.  Dust  flowers-of-sulphur  over 
the  Vines  with  a  suitable  sulphurator,  and 
smear  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  water.  Avoid  dusting  the  fruit  as 
much  as  possible. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — G.  T.  The  shrub  is 
Leycesteria  formosa.  The  Orchid  is  an  Epi- 
pactis,  but  it  is  out  of  bloom. — Belfast.  Me- 
lianthus  major. — M.  M.  Phytolacca  dioica. — 
Carnation.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name 
them.  Perhaps  someone  who  makes  these 
plants  a  specialty  might  be  able  to  assist  you. — 

F.  C.  1 ,  Sedum  kamtschaticum ;  2,  Spira;a 
venusta ;  3,  Sedum  pulchellum. — L.  F.  S.  A 
light  form  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  often 
called  C.  gigas  in  gardens. — Dr.  B.  Hippeas- 
trum  robustum  is  a  synonym  of  H.  aulicum, 
with   which   species    your    specimen   agrees. — 

G.  T.  P.  l.Gongora  portentosa;  2,  Phyllanthus 
nivosus ;  3,  Asplenium  marinum ;  4.  Polypo- 
dium  nigreseens ;  5,  Woodwardia  orientalis  ;  6, 
Selaginella  Willdenovii. — A.  R.  1,  Adiantum 
macrophyllum  ;  2,  Asplenium  lucidum  ;  3,  Poly- 
stachya  pubescens ;  4,  Oncidium  candidum  ;  5, 
Pleurothallis  rubens. — Q.  B.  M.  R.  Vince- 
toxicum  officinale. — B.  E.  2,  Sedum  spurium. 
There  are  no  leaves  to  the  Aconite,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  A.  japonicum.  Do  not  forget  its 
extremely  poisonous  nature. — A.  L.  H.  1,  Abelia 
triflora. — A'.  Y.  Z.  1,  Asclepias  curassavica  ;  2, 
Calceolaria  pinnata  ;  3,  Festuca  ovina;  4,  Adian- 
tum macrophy  Hum ;  5,  Pteris  crenata.  The  Ferns 
have  probably   been   injured   by  thrips. — Iris. 

1,  Echinops  Ketro ;  2,  Gnaphalium  margarita- 
ceum  ;  3,  we  cannot  name  the  Hose. — H.  M.  C. 
Saponaria  officinalis. — J.  L.  G.  1,  Veronica, 
next  week  ;  2,  Erica  Tetralix  ;  3,  Veronica,  next 
week  ;  4,  Senecio  Jacobuea ;  5,  Calluna  vulgaris. 
— J.  B.  Inula  Helenium. — H.  M.  1,  Tsuga 
Sieboldi ;  2,  Ilex  aquifolium  var.  latifolia  ;  3, 
Berberis, probably  vulgaris. — R.  A.  Cyananthus 
lobatus. — M.  C,  Rothesay.  1,  Veronica  vir- 
ginica;  2,  not  recognised;  3,  Gnaphalium 
orientale. — R.  H.  1,  Spartium  jimceum  ;  2, 
Escallonia  macrantha ;    3,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ; 

4,  Viburnum  opulus ;  5,  Diplopappus  chryso- 
phyllus ;  G,  Spira?a  callosa  alba  ;  7,  Hippophae 
rhamnoides  ;  8,  Kuscus  racemosus  ;  9,  Thuiopsis 
dolabrata  variegata  ;  10,  Cupressus  nootkaensis 
var.;  11,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  var.;  12, 
Inula  Helenium.  You  encroach  on  our  good 
nature  by  sending  more  than  six ;  a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  (iardeners'  Orphan  Fund  would 
be  an  acceptable  compensation. — J.  W.  L.  1, 
Cyrtomium  Fortunei ;  2,  Cyrtomium  falcatuin  ; 
3,  Blechnum  ocoidentale  ;   4,  Doodia  caudata  ; 

5,  Adiantum  Waltoni  diffusum. — Anxious.  1, 
Tecoma  jasminoides  ;  2,  Phyllanthus  nivosus. — 
E.A.T.     1,  Odontoglossum   Hunnewellianum  ; 

2,  a  light  form  of  Oncidium  Gardueri,  or  a 
natural  hybrid  of  it. — A.  W.,  Newark.  Crinum 
giganteum,  but  with  smaller  flowers  and  longer 
tube  than  usual. — A.  B.  We  cannot  name 
garden  Coleus ;  the  specimens  should  be 
matched  with  named  varieties  in  other  col- 
lections. —  M.  G.  Sandford.  The  red-leaved 
specimen  is  Prunus  cerasifera  var.  atropur- 
purea;  the  others  are  Prunus  cerasifera 
(typical).     The  fruit  is  edible. 

Nectarines  :  Head  Gardener.  In  the  one  ease 
the  fruits  have  grown  unequally — too  fast  in 
the  interior,  and  not  in  accord  with  the  skin. 
It  is  probably  a  fault  inherent  in  that  par- 
ticular tree.  Cut  it  hard  back,  and  try  again 
next  season. 

Peas  :  G.  W.     The  purple-podded  Pea.     There  is 

no  other  name  for  it. 
Pitcher    on     Cabbaoe-leaf  :    R.    D.      See   our 

number  for  July  2,  p.  10. 

Plums  :  G.  B.     Both  fruits  are  Cox's  Emperor. 


Potato  Treatise  :  C.  P.  Yes,  they  do.  Write 
to  the  firm  for  particulars. 

Prunus  Pissardi.  F.  C.  H.  The  fruiting  is 
not  at  all  unusual. 

Kose  :  F.  W.  B.  Why  address  the  publisher  on 
such  a  question  ?  The  Rose  appears  to  have 
died  of  old  age.  There  is  plenty  of  fungus- 
spawn  on  it,  which  may  have  accelerated  the 
decease. 

Rose  Rust  :  M.  H.  Spraying  with  diluted 
Bordeaux-mixture  or  ammoniated  carbonate  of 
copper  solution  at  intervals  during  summer 
will  check  the  disease.  See  p.  352,  May  28, 
1904. 

Sweet  Pea,  bicolor  :  J.  P.  sends  a  specimen  with 
one  white  flower  and  one  rose-coloured  on  the 
same  raceme.  Such  instances  are  not  un- 
common in  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums, but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  such 
a  condition  before  in  the  Sweet  Pea.  Perhaps 
it  is  due  to  a  separation  of  previously  mixed 
features. 

Thistle  :  T.  H.  Apparently  the  common  Thistle, 
Carduus  arvensis,  growing  very  luxuriantly. 
Nothing  but  thorough  soil-cultivation  will  get 
rid  of  it.     Burn  every  scrap. 

Tomato:  St.  Albans.  The  truss  is  certainly  vei-y 
large,  but  we  doubt  if  it  constitutes  a  record. 
Send  further  particulars  when  you  have 
recorded  them. — D.  J.  Your  plants  are  affected 
with  a  fungus,  Cladosporium  fulvum.  Burn 
the  affected  parts,  and  syringe  those  not  yet 
attacked  with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture  or  liver- 
of-sulphur  half  oimce,  rain-water  one  gallon. 

Tomato  Mould  :  Constant  Reader.  The  brown 
mould,  Cladosporium  fulvum,  occurs  on  the 
foliage  of  Tomato.  It  may  be  cured  by  appli- 
cation of  Bordeaux-mixture  and  fresh  air,  or 
change  of  temperature.  The  Peronospora,  also 
on  the  foliage,  is  a  white  mould,  not  so  common , 
but  quite  distinct,  and  difficult  to  treat.  The 
black  spot  on  the  fruit  is  Macrosporium,  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  when  once  the  fruit 
is  attacked.  Destroy  all  diseased  fruits  at  once 
to  prevent  spreading.  M.  C.  C. 

Tomato-wilt  :  W.  W.  (^  Co.  This  is  evidently  a 
form  of  Tomato-wilt,  although  at  present  no 
trace  of  fungi  can  be  found.  The  disease 
appears  in  the  stems,  and  the  plant  in  time 
collapses.  The  roots  appear  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  The  ultimate  cause  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  and  of  course  no  remedy  can  be 
suggested  until  the  true  cause  is  made  known. 
Bacteriosis  is  the  only  suggested  cause,  but 
perhaps  that  is  merely  a  scapegoat  to  cover 
ignorance.  M.  C.  C. 

Verbena  :  Constant  Reader.  The  Verbenas 
should  be  wintered  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  near 
the  glass.  It  woidd  be  better  to  strike  a  batch 
of  cuttings  now,  and  winter  them  in  the  store 
pots.  Also  take  up  some  of  the  old  plants 
a  little  later,  and  pot  them  up  and  winter  them. 
This  will  give  two  chances  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  stock  to  propagate  from  in  spring. 
The  plants  should  not  be  watered  overhead, 
and  sparingly  watered  in  the  pots  in  cold,  dull 
weather. 

Vines  :  Reader,  H.  McC.  We  can  find  no  insect  nor 
any  fungus.  The  balance  of  growth  has  been 
upset  by  some  cause  which  you  can  tell  better 
than  we.  Some  of  the  berries  are  shanked,  the 
shanking  being  caused  by  a  fungTis  attacking 
the  stalks. — H.  B.  The  leaves  are  ripening 
prematurely.  The  Vine  does  not  like  the  con- 
ditions that  suit  the  Muscat.  Try  the  Vine 
next  season  in  some  other  house.  There  is  no 
fungus  nor  any  insect. 
Vine  Weevil  :  Perplexed.  You  can  do  nothing 
better  than  trap  them  with  pieces  of  Potato, 
Carrot,  Ac.  Insert  the  pointed  end  of  a  flower- 
stake  into  the  Potato,  &c.,  and  just  bury  the 
latter  in  the  soil.  The  stake  indicates  the 
position  of  the  trap,  and  is  useful  for  with- 
drawing it.  They  feed  only  at  night,  which  is 
the  best  time  to  hunt  them. 


Communications  Received.  —  P.  W.  B..  St.  Loui.s  — 
A.  II.— A.  II.,  Lewisliam— J.  O.,  Illracombe— W.  H.— 
Wesley  A  Son— 0.  IS.-U.  M.-S.  W.  F.— C.  R.— Messrs. 
Fradellc  &  Young— Beu  Koid  &  Co.— J.  Raslileigh— 
J.  R.  C— W.  J.  Q.-A.  1..  H.— W.  T.— I.  S.— S.  C— T.  H. 
—J.  Gregorv  (photos)— Dr.  Bouavia  (photo)- E.  B. 
(plioto)-r.  C— T.  B.— T.  S.  W.  &  Co.— Didcot— Ophir— 
S.  P.— H.  McC— A.  H.-P.  B.— F.  M.— J.  C— R.  H.  P. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
HEDGES. 
f  I  ■'HOSE  -who  have  experienced  the  advan- 
-*-  tage  of  hedges  in  gardens  as  wind- 
breaks and  protectors  to  vegetation  gene- 
rally need  not  to  be  reminded  of  their 
good  qualities.  But  hedges  possess  in 
their  roots  a  possible  souire  of  harm  to 
the  plants  their  tops  are  benefiting,  by  rob- 
Jaing  them  of  their  means  of  existence; 
and  this  sujiplies  a  very  powerful  reason 
why  hedges  are  less  frequently  planted  in 
gardens  than  they  might  be.  This  objec- 
tion is  not  an  insurmountable  one.  In  the 
gardens  wherein  these  notes  are  written 
there  are  now  quite  a  thousand  yards' lun, 
a  great  part  of  which  affords  protection  to 
ilowers,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a 
ecreen  to  the  vegetable  quarters.  It  would, 
cf  course,  be  impossible  to  cultivate  either 
ilovvers  or  vegetables  to  any  degree  of  per- 


fection where  the  roots  of,  say,  a  Yew  from 
a  tall,  broad  hedge  obtains  free  access  to 
the  soil  on  either  side.  But  such  a  con- 
dition is  altogether  unnecessary.  The 
simple  process  of  root-pruning  biennially 
checks  soil  -  exhaustion  beyond  certain 
limits.  Some  may  be  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  what  they  consider  root-mutilation  ;  but 
the  injury  is  limited,  for  if  a  hedge,  say, 
four  feet  broad  has  a  protected  rooting 
space  on  one  side  of  four  to  five  feet,  w  hich 
will  be  covered  by  the  hedge  itself  and  a 
necessary  alley,  it  may  on  the  other  and  more 
important  side  have  the  roots  restricted  to  a 
space  equal  in  horizontal  area  to  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  hedge.  If  the  soil 
is  of  good  quality,  vegetation  will  proceed 
uninterruptedly  in  good  condition  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Where,  however,  the  soil 
is  poor,  an  occasional  application  of  cow- 
manure  is  beneficial.  Some  hedges  in  soil 
of  a  satisfactory  quality,  and  in  position 
where  root-pruning  has  not  been  needed, 
have  made  less  progress  than  those  that 
from  the  first  have  been  regularly  root- 
pruned.  Of  course  it  entails  labour,  as  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  a  spade  has  to  be  com- 
pletely removed.  Beneath  that  the  roots 
can  be  cut  to  their  utmost  depth  by  pressing 
the  spade  deeply  into  the  soil  athwart  the 
direction  in  which  the  roots  are  growing. 
But  to  set  against  that,  while  the  shoots  are 
produced  very  much  more  thickly  they  are 
less  strong,  and  therefore  trimmed  more 
easily  and  rapidly. 

The  proper  niainteiuince  of  hedges  under 
any  circumstances  entails  no  small  amount 
of  labour,  but  by  cutting  at  the  right  season, 
while  the  growth  is  soft,  labour  is  consider- 
ably lessened  as  compared  with  that  which 
is  requii'ed  to  cut  hardened  growths.  More- 
over, winter  or  spring-cut  hedges  frequently 
bulge  out  at  the  top  and  look  unsightly  all 
the  year.  The  same  thing  may,  of  course, 
happen  by  cutting  in  August,  but  at  that 
time  the  fault  is  more  easy  to  remedy,  and 
early  autumn  trimming  produces  a  neat 
hedge  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year — 
autumn,  winter,  spring,  and  part  of  summer. 
This  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  with 
pruning  deferred  to  winter  or  spring.  The 
gaps  caused  by  the  death  of  plants  are  always 
annojing  in  connection  with  hedges  newly 
planted.  The  cause  of  death  is  due  either 
to  the  employment  of  badly-rooted  plants, 
or  of  those  that  have  been  left  unchecked  at 
the  root  too  long  previous  to  lifting.  It  is  a 
commendable  practice  to  grow  on  plants  a 
year  or  two  previous  to  lifting,  when  they 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  transplant  without 
ulterior  losses  almost  any  day  of  the  year. 
Hedges  may  lie  as  successfully  planted  in 
midsummer  as  at  any  time,  and  that  is  a 
suitable  season  to  transplant  any  subject, 
but  especially  evergreens,  at  the  moment 
new  growth  is  commencing. 

With  regard  to  pruning  hedges  that  have 
not  acquired  their  desired  proportions,  it 
is  a  fact  that  nice  young  stuff  left  to  itself 
for  some  years  with  the  minimum  of 
pruning  will  progress  more  rapidly  than  if 
closely  pruned.  In  the  case  of  Hollies  this 
does  not  matter,  and  is  perhaps  the  pre- 
ferable method  to  adopt,  but  with  Yew, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  hedging  mate 
rial,  a  hedge  allowed  to  grow  largely 
untrimmed  is  not  so  strong,  so  close,  or 
so  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  one  that  is 
pruned  regularly.  B. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


COCHLIODA  BEASILIENSIS,  Rolfe,  n.sp.' 
After  having  been  known  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  this  interesting  Brazilian  species  of  Coch- 
lioda is  now  put  into  commerce  by  M.  Binot,  who 
has  imported  it  from  Brazil.  It  has  hitherto  been 
known  from  a  dried  specimen  collected  near  Eio 
de  Janeiro  by  W.  Longman,  and  communicated 
to  Kew  in  May,  1872.  Now  a  plant  from  M. 
Binot's  importation  has  flowered  in  the  collection. 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of  Cochlioda 
in  having  greenish  segments,  but  agrees  in 
having  the  stalk  of  the  lip  completely  adnata  to 
the  column  and  the  blade  refiexed,  and,  of 
course,  in  habit  and  other  structural  details.  On 
account  of  its  modest  colour  it  is  much  less 
showy  than  its  allies,  but  it  is  interesting  as  an 
outlying  species  of  the  genus,  for  the  six  species 
hitherto  described  are  all  natives  of  the  Andes. 
A  technical  description  is  appended,*  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  living  plant,  which  has  much 
larger  flowers  than  the  other,  being  better 
developed.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

WisTAKiA  INVOLUTA,  Spraguc  {sp.  noii.)-|-. 
This  new  Wistaria  (Millettia  of  the  Flora 
Anstraliensis)  has  been  lately  in  flower  in  the 
Temperate-house  at  Kew,  where  it  has  climbed 
beyond  the  gallery,  and  produced  its  racemes  of 
pale  purplish  floweis  more  than  40  feet  above  the 

*  Cochlioda  brasiliensia,  Ro/fc. — Pseudolmlbs  tufted, 
oblong,  compressed,  1 — li  inch  long,  with  a  pair  of 
short  basal  sheaths  at  the  Fjase,  diphyllous  at  the  ape.\. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  recurved, 
2^ — 5  inches  long.  Scapes  borne  from  the  axils  of  the 
bracts,  erect  or  arching,  and  very  slender,  so  that  the 
upi)er  ))art  becomes  pendulous  when  long,  5 — 10  inches 
long,  simple,  or  with  a  side  branch  at  the  base  when 
strong,  0 — 13  flowered.  Bracts  lanceolate,  acute, 
3 — 4  lines  long.  Pedicels  slender,  4 — 8  hues  long, 
dusky-brown.  Sepals  spreading,  narrowly  lanceolate- 
oblong,  acute,  at  length  revolute  at  tlie  sides,  5— 8  hnes 
long,  light  green  with  a  slight  suffusion  of  olive-brown. 
Petals  lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  shorter  and  broader 
than  the  sepals,  but  otherwise  similar.  On  the  back  of 
the  segments  the  brown  is  more  pronounced,  especially 
along  the  middle,  the  colour  extending  from  the 
pedicels.  Li|)  adnate  to  the  column  for  nearly  3  lines, 
the  union  being  an  extension  of  the  keels ;  limb  three- 
lobed,  sliarply  reflexed  just  beyond  the  middle  ;  side 
lobes  with  redexed  margins,  broadening  u])wards,  then 
abruptly  narrowing  just  beyond  the  flexure  ;  front 
lobe  deltoid-oblong  and  apiculate  ;  disc  with  a  pair  of 
fleshy  keels,  and  a  small  pubescent  tooth  on  either 
side  just  above  the  junction  with  the  column;  throat 
bearing  a  mass  of  short  yellow  hairs.  Colour  of  lip 
white  tinged  with  green  on  the  front  lobe,  and  with 
faint  purple  at  the  apex  of  the  keels.  Column  4  lines 
long,  whitish,  with  a  pair  of  minute  lateral  teeth  near 
the  apex  ;  anther-case  tinged  with  green  ;  stigma  with 
a  bright  yellow  line  in  front.  Native  of  Brazil. 

t  Wistaria  involuta,  Spniiiiic. — Liana  lignosa  ultra 
40-pedalis,  basi  li  poll,  diametro,  ramis  teretibus, 
novellis  ut  foliorum  rachides  inflorescentiaque  patenter 
fermgineo  •  pubescentibus.  Folia  ti — 10  poll,  longa, 
5— G-juga,  petiolulis  1—2  lin.  longis,  lamina  elliptico- 
ovata,  retusa,  basi  rotundata\el  subcordata,  1 — 2J  poll, 
longa,  8 — 18  lin.  lata,  supra  nitida  minute  reticulata, 
venis  pubescentibus  exceptis  glabrescens,  subtus 
pallidior  venis  conspicue  ceteruni  sparsiuscide  pubes- 
cente.  venis  secundariis  utrinque  circa  5 — 7.  Kacemi 
in  axillis  2 — 3  superioribus  orti,  5 — t!  poll,  longi,  rachide 
nodoso,  floribus  pluris  (ti — 9)  nodis  fasciculatis.  Calyx 
basi  bracteolis  2  oblongis  rotundatis  i  lin.  longis,  ob- 
conico-patelliformis  tmncatus  IJ  lin.  longus,  ore  2  lin. 
diametro,  margine  involute  (in  gemma  campanulatu.-^, 
If  lin.  longus),  ut  pedicelli  bracteolaique  longe  ferjii- 
gineo-pubescens,  obsolete  3-denticulatus,  denticulis 
duobus  posticis  nuUis.  Corolla  albido-purpurea,  apice 
exce])to  glabra  ;  vexillum  projie  basin  viride,  snborbi- 
culare.  4i  lin.  latum,  fere  4  lin.  longum,  margine 
incurvo,  apice  extra  parce  pilosum,  ungue  erasso  in- 
eurvo  f  lin.  longo  ;  alse  oblouga;,  basi  triuicatie,  3^  lin . 
longse,  1  lin.  latae,  omnino  glabra;,  carinie  leviter 
adhasrentes,  ungue  1^  lin.  longo  ;  carma;  petala  sujira 
medium  antice  connata,  breviter  cymbiformia,  basi 
truncata,  3  lin.  longa,  vix  ultra  \\  lin.  lata,  ajiice 
jir.-ecipue  extra  dense  jiilosa,  ungue  li  lin.  longo; 
Stamina  diadelpha,  filamento  vexillari  ceteris  medio 
levissime  adh.T;rente,  antheris  uniformibns  i^  lin. 
longis,  filamentis  alterne  inajqualibus.  Discus  8-lo- 
batus,  ^-lin.  altus.  Ovarium  conipressum,  3i— 4  lin. 
longum,  sericeum,  stylo  Ih  lin.  longo  subglabro, 
stigmate  capitate. 
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gi'ound.  It  is  first  branched  about  5  feet  from 
the  ground  and  again  higher  up,  some  of  the 
branches  twining  round  the  parent  stem,  a  not 
uncommon  occurrence  in  lianes.  The  plant  has 
been  in  cultivation  at  Kew  for  about  twenty 
years,  but  has  never  previously  flowered.  It 
comes  from  the  Eichmond  River  district  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  W.  megasperma  has  also 
been  collected.  The  present  species  is  the  fourth 
known  from  Australia,  the  others  being  W. 
Maideniana,  W.  pilipes  (Bail.),  and  the  above- 
mentioned  W.  megasperma.  That  such  a  large 
woody  climber  should  have  remained  unnoticed 
up  till  the  present  time  shows  how  much  of  the 
Australian  flora  is  still  unknown,  even  in  the 
older  colonies. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  departed  from 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Flora  Australiensis  in 
placing  all  the  Australian  species  under  Wistaria 
rather  than  Millettia.  This  was  first  done  by 
Baron  von  Mueller,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Moore  and  Betche  in  their  Handbook  of  the  Flora 
of  New  South  Wales ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Australian  species  are  more  nearly  allied 
in  floral  structure  (especially  that  of  the  an- 
drcecium  and  disc)  to  the  North  American, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese  species  of  Wistaria  than 
to  the  Indian  species  (M.  rubiginosa  and  M. 
splendens),  on  which  the  genus  MiUettia  was 
founded  by  Wight  and  Arnott.  Whether  or  not 
the  entire  genus  Millettia  will  have  to  be  svink  in 
Wistaria  must  be  left  for  decision  to  the  future 
monographer  of  Leguminosae,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Eafinesqxie's  name  Phaseoloides, 
revived  by  Otto  Kuntze  in  a  slightly  modified 
form,  will  not  be  adopted  by  botanists. 

How  nearly  many  of  the  genera  of  Leguminosae 
approach  one  another  maybe  realised  by  referring 
to  Bentham's  descriptions  of  Millettia,  Wistaria, 
and  Lonchocarpus,  in  the  Genera  Plantarum  and 
Flora  Australiensis.  Millettia  appears  to  differ 
from  Wistaria  only  in  having  a  "hard,  usually 
flat  or  thick  pod  not  opening  so  readily  "  ;  while 
Lonchocarpus,  which  is  actually  placed  in  a 
different  tribe,  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
Millettia  with  indehiseent  fruits ;  but  this  is  one 
of  those  defects  inseparable  from  any  linear 
arrangement  of  living  organisms.  T.  A.  S, 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBITION. 

Amongst  the  many  attractions  to  horticul- 
turists at  the  exhibition  now  being  held  at 
St.  Louis,  not  the  least  is  the  garden  surrounding 
the  French  national  pavilion.  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  13  acres,  and  is  laid  out  in  the  semi- 
formal  style  followed  by  many  modern  French 
landscapists.  The  pavilion  is  a  copy  of  the  Grand 
Trianon,  and  the  garden  has  been  made  to  har- 
monise well  with  the  architecture  of  the  building 

Entering  on  the  east  through  the  massive  iron 
gates  from  University  Boulevard,  a  broad  drive- 
way leads  direct  to  the  pavilion.  Eunning  up 
the  centre  of  the  drive,  and  dividing  it  in  Iwo 
are  two  grass  plots,  in  each  of  which  is  a  bed 
planted  with  Gladiolus.  Good  specimens  of  Mag- 
nolia grandifiora,  exhibited  by  Louis  Leroy, 
Angers,  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
between  the  Magnolias  stand  reproductions  in 
plaster  of  vases  in  the  park  at  Versailles.  To  the 
left  of  the  drive  is  a  figure  of  a  lion  in  stone, 
standing  in  a  bed  of  Tea  Roses,  shown  by  Ponc^ 
et  Fils,  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  to  the  right  is  4 
human  figure  in  white  marble,  siurounded  by  a 
mass  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifiora,  giving 
to  this  part  of  the  garden  a  very  ornate  appear- 
ance. In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  garden  are 
extensive  exhibits  of  espalier  Apple-trees,  sent 
by  the  well-known  houses,  Nomblot  Bruneau, 
Bourg  la  Eeine,  and  Croux  et  Fils,  Chatenay. 
As  trained  fruit-trees  are  not  familiar  in  St.  Louis, 
these  attract  great  attention  from  the  visitors! 
The  last-named  firm  also  has  a  large  exhibit  of 


ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Ehodo- 
dendrons.  Magnolias,  Bambusa  viridi-glau- 
cescens,  Cornus  brachypoda,  and  some  splendid 
pyramid  specimens,  12  to  14  feet  high,  of  Primus 
Pissardi  and  Ilex  AquifoUum  marginata  alba. 
In  Conifers,  they  show  nice  plants  of  Picea  pun- 
gens  glauca  Kosteri,  Abies  Eeginse  Amalise,  and 
Cedrus  libani  compacta.  In  other  parts  of  the 
garden  are  seen  collections  of  Conifers  exhibited 
by  Andre  Leroy,  Angers ;  G.  Duval,  Lieusaint ; 
and  E.  Goyer,  Limoges.  To  the  south  of  the 
pavilion  is  an  artistically  arranged  water  scene, 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
V.  Tatoux,  artificial  rock  builder,  Lille.  Large 
flat  rocks  shelve  out  from  the  side  of  the  bill,  and 
from  amongst  these  bursts  forth  a  stream  of 
water,  which  flows  into  a  small  lake  below.  At 
the  top  of  the  incline  are  planted  large  specimens 
of  Buxus  pyramidalis,  B.  miorophylla,  Cai-piuus 
Betulus  var.  pyramidalis,  &c.,  sent  by  Moser, 
Versailles. 


MELIANTHUS    MAJOK. 

This  Cape  plant  has  long  been  an  inhabitant 
of  our  greenhouses,  where  its  peculiar  but 
very  handsome  grey  foliage  always  attracts 
attention ;  of  late  years  it  has  been  made  use 
of  for  summer  bedding,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  very  effective.  Our  illustration  (fig.  57) 
was  taken  from  a  photograph  kindly  forwarded 
by  Mrs.  Dunbar  Buller  from  DonaghadeO;, 
Ireland.  The  shrub  grows  there  in  the  open- 
air,  and  has  attained  a  height  of  7  feet,  and  is 
about  24  feet  in  circumference.  The  plant  has 
this  year  produced  four  spikes  of  its  purplish- 
brown  flowers,  which  are  not  only  handsome,  but 
structurally  very  interesting.  The  bees  also  find 
it  worthy  of  notice  from  the  quantities  of  honeyed 
nectar  formed  in  the  flowers,  the  conformation  of 
which  is  so  contrived  to  attract  the  insect  and 
make  it  useful  in  conveying  the  pollen  to  other 
fiowers. 


Fig.   57. — FLOWERING   SPECIMEN   OF   MELIANTHUS   MAJOK   IS   A   GAEDEN   AT  DONAGHADEE. 


Another  very  interestinglfeature  of  the  garden  is 
supplied  by  the  Eose-beds,  planted  with  material 
from  various  French  firms.  Almost  all  classes 
are  represented,  and  nearly  all  are  in  good  health 
and  blooming  well.  Amongst  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Captain  Christy,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
and  Ulrich  Brunner  are  very  noticeable.  A  bed 
of  the  Hybrid  Tea  Gruss  an  TepUtz  is  also  very 
showy.  G.  Boucher,  Paris,  exhibits  a  collection 
of  some  320  varieties  on  standards ;  these,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  suffering  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  St.  Louis  summer.  The  hot  weather, 
however,  seems  to  agree  well  with  the  Cannas,  of 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  display.  The  prin- 
cipal exhibitors  of  these  and  Dahlias  are  Vil- 
morin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.,  and  Cayeux  et  Leclerc. 

The  garden  was  designed  and  the  exhibits 
arranged  by  M.  Vacherot,  who  was  chief  gardener 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  and  who  now 
holds  the  position  of  landscape  architect  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  work  of  construction  was 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  M.  Turc, 
another  well-known  horticulturist  from  Paris. 
M.  Turc  is  now  in  charge  of  the  garden  in  the 
absence  of  M.  Vacherot.  T.  W.  Bromi,  August  12. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF.KAUEI  GUM. 

A  REPORT  reaches  us  of  what  is  described  as  an 
important  experiment  which  is  being  made  in  the- 
collection  of  kauri  gum  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  known 
to  many  that  next  to  anime,  or  copal  (which  is 
the  produce  of  Trachylobium  Hornemannianum, 
of  Zanzibar),  kauri,  or  gum  kauri  as  it  is  calledl 
in  commerce,  derived  from  Agathis  australis,  is 
the  best  material  for  varnish-making;  but  to  be 
of  good  quality  it  must  be,  like  other  varnish- 
making  gums  or  resins,  dug  from  the  ground, 
in  which  it  has  lain  for  such  a  lengthened 
period  as  to  become  semi-fossilised  and  con- 
sequently very  hard.  The  harder  the  resin 
the  better  are  its  drying  qualities  and 
hardness  when  converted  into  varnish,  conse- 
quently the  more  completely  fossilised  the  resia 
is,  so  much  greater  is  the  value,  fcome  very  fine 
qualities  of  anime  from  Zanzibar  have  been 
known  to  realise  as  much  as  4  0  1  per  ton.  This 
exceptionally  fine  quality  is  that  which  has  lain 
in  the  ground  for  a  very  long  period,  and  hap 
mostly  been  dug  from  some  depth  beneath  ther 
surface,  where  no  trees  of  the  kind  from  which  it 
originally  exuded   at  present   exist.     The   resiri 
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which  exui-les  from  fractures  in  the  trunks  and 
hardens  or  concretes  on  the  back,  though  quite 
■brittle,  is  of  comparatively  small  value  for 
Tarnish-making.  Thus  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
when  we  are  told  in  the  report  referred  to  that 
the  new  method  with  the  Kauri  Pine  is 
to  "  cut  through  the  bark  and  make  a 
slight  incision  on  the  inner  skin.  It  is  then  left, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  tree  is  ascended,  and  the 


trunks  with  that  dug  from  the  ground,  the 
question,  which  seems  an  imi^ortant  one,  is 
whether,  instead  of  increasing  the  supply  or 
making  it  more  permanent,  it  will  not  help  to 
diminish  it,  notwithstanding  that  the  report 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  says— 
"  Hitherto  it  has  been  generally  dug  from  the 
ground,  and  the  great  drawback  has  been  that 
the  supply  might  become  exhausted ;  but  if  the 
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Fig.  58.— rose-coloured  hybrid  astilbe. 

.Sliowu  by  Messrs.  Van  Wavcven  and  Ki-uiiff,  of  Haarlem,  at  the  Holland  House  Show, 
where  it  received  a  special  prize.    (See  (rate,  p.  46.) 


gum  which  has  flowed  and  hardened  about  the 
wound  is  chipped  off,  and  is  ready  for  the 
market."  It  is  fivrther  said  that  the  Government 
has  marked  off  400  trees  for  the  experiment,  and 
as  carefully  watching  the  results,  the  chief 
problem  being  whether  the  trees  so  treated  will 
be  found  injured  for  the  purposes  of  timber  ;  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Kauri  Pine 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  of 
timbers.  Besides  the  comparative  small  value 
of    the    recent    resin    found    concreted    on    the 


experiment  now  being  made  is  successful  the 
supply  of  gum  may  last  for  many  years,  and  the 
value  of  growing  kauri  will  be  much  increased." 
It  is  true  that  the  quality  of  kauri  varies  con- 
siderably, and  in  consequence  the  market  value 
also. 

In  the  province  of  Auckland,  whence  the 
gum  was  at  one  time  exclusively  obtained,  it  is 
found  only  in  open  bush-land,  where  no  vestiges 
of  the  trees  are  now  existent.  In  other  parts  of 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand  the  tree  flourishes  in 


large  forests,  growing  up  to  a  height  of  150  feet 
to  200  feet.  The  wood  is  noted  for  its  straight, 
even  grain,  of  a  light  straw-yellow  colour,  and 
remarkably  free  from  knots.  When  properly 
seasoned,  it  is  not  liable  to  warp  or  crack,  and  in 
consequence  of  these  excellent  qualities  it  is  much 
in  demand  for  engineers'  pattern-making;  another 
recommendation  being  the  enormous  size  of  the 
planks  which  can  be  obtained.  On  many  of  the 
trees,  however,  large  wens  or  burrs  are  formed, 
producing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cabinet  woods 
imaginable,  known  as  mottled  kauri.  Upon  tap- 
ping a  healthy  tree  the  resin  exxides  in  the  form 
of  turpentine,  which  hardens  or  concretes  on  the 
surface,  so  that  in  a  forest  of  living  trees  kavu'i 
gum  in  almost  every  stage,  from  fluid,  plastic  to 
brittle,  is  to  be  found ;  but,  as  before  said,  that 
wliich  has  fallen  from  the  trees  and  become 
biu-ied  in  the  ground,  where  it  may  have  lain  for 
ages,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  This  fossil 
resin  varies  not  only  in  hardness  ac<:ording  to 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  deposited,  but 
also  in  colour  and  brilliancy,  some  qualities 
being  perfectly  transparent,  and  others  nearly 
opaque  and  even  black,  due  probably  to  the 
action  of  forest  fires.  It  is  also  seen  in 
commerce  in  pieces  of  all  sizes,  from  dust  up  to 
blocks  of  50  lb.  weight.  A  single  lump  weighing 
220  lb.  was  shown  at  one  of  the  Colonial  exhibi- 
tions. The  resin  is  usually  found  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  it  is  located  by  the  diggers 
by  a  system  of  probing  the  ground  with  a  long 
iron  spear,  and  afterwards  digging  at  such  parts 
where  the  spear  has  struck  the  gum.  Gum- 
digging  was  originally  carried  on  alone  by  the 
Maoris,  the  gum  being  exchanged  by  barter  for 
other  goods.  At  the  present  time  thousands  of 
people  of  all  kinds,  mostly  those  who  cannot  find 
any  other  occupation,  are  occupied  in  digging, 
the  work  being  carried  on  till  the  locality  is 
exhausted,  the  gum  being  taken  to  a  central  store 
and  disposed  of  to  an  agent  of  some  merchant. 
At  the  stores  it  is  rouglily  sorted  before  being 
sent  to  Auckland,  but  on  arrival  there  it  is 
carefully  sifted,  cleaned  and  scraped,  and  packed 
for  shipment  in  strong  cases  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  Kauri  Pine.  The  industry  is  said  to  give 
employment  to  about  7,000  persons  ;  the  value  of 
the  exports  in  1899  amounted  to  £607,619,  and  in 
1901  7,541  tons  were  exported,  valued  at  £416,114. 
John  R.  Jackson,  Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devonshire. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS  AT  THE  END 
OF  JULY. 

{See  Tables  and  General  Summary,  ante,  pp-  70-76.) 

(Continued  Jrom  p.  126.) 

4,  MIDLAND   COUNTIES. 

Sheopshibe   (codfiiuted).— Ajjples  are  over  the 

average  in  quantity  and  of  good  quality.     The 

crop  of   Pears   is  rather  under  the  average,  also 

Plums,  the  trees  of  the  latter  being  much  infested 

with  greenfly.  Nutsinthehedge-rowsareplentiful. 

Walnuts  are  rather  scarce.      Our  soil  is  strong 

clay  on  the  limestone  formation,  situated  about 

500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  James  Louden,  The 

Quinta  Gardens,  Chirk,  Rimbon. 

Staffokdshike. — Nearly  all  varieties  of  Apples 
set  a  heavy  crop,  but  many  are  now  di-opping 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought.  The  trees  are 
clean  and  healthy,  having  been  winter-dressed  with 
caustic-alkali  wash.  Pears  flowered  less  freely 
than  Apples,  and  many  of  the  young  fruits  having 
dropped,  we  have  only  a  thin  crop  left.  Oiu-  soil 
is  a  poor  light  loam,  resting  on  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil, and  is  not  at  aU  suitable  for  producing  first-class 
fruit.  G.  H.  Green,  Enville  Gardens,  Stourbridge. 

Apples  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  which 

has  necessitated  much  thinning.  Pear-trees,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  are  well  furnished  with 
fruit.     Those  trees  whose  blossom  was  cut  off  by 
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frost  last  season,  and  afterwards  flowered  a  second 
time,  have  but  a  medium  crop.  Cherries,  both 
dessert  and  "  Morello,"  blossomed  well  and  set 
freely,  but  later  dropped  quite  half  their  fruit. 
Small  fruits  have  been  abundant,  but  the  very 
scanty  rainfall,  only  2  inches  since  May  1,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  much  watering  to  bring  the 
crops  to  perfection.  The  soil  here  consists  of  a 
stiff  clayey  loam,  very  wet  in  rainy  seasons,  but 
extremely  dry  and  hard  in  such  seasons  as  this. 
Q.  Woodgate,  Rolleston  Hall  Gardens,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

The  fruit  crops  throughout  are  excellent, 

eepecially  Apples  and  Pears.  Strawberries  and 
Gooseberries  are  abundant,  but  Currants  are  below 
the  average.  Our  situation  is  high  and  exposed 
to  easterly  winds.  The  soil  is  fairly  light,  loamy, 
on  a  clay  subsoil.  E.  Oilman,  Ingestre  Gardens, 
Stafford. 

I  never  saw  Apple  and  Pear  trees  so  full  of 

bloom  as  they  were  this  year.  Apples  have  set 
weU,  and  will  be  rather  small  in  size.  Pears  did 
not  set  well  from  some  unknown  cause,  although 
there  were  no  late  frosts  to  injure  them.  Plums 
and  Damsons  are  a  very  thin  crop.  Gooseberries 
are  very  plentiful.  Black  Currant  bushes  looked 
very  promising  when  in  bloom,  but  they  were 
badly  infested  with  fly,  and  all  the  fruit  on  some 
trees  dropped  off.  Sti-awberries  promised  well, 
but  the  dry  weather  we  had  caused  them  to 
be  very  small,  in  fact  a  lot  of  the  late  blooms 
shrivelled  up  from  want  of  water.  John  Wallace, 
Woore,  Newcastle. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black  and  Red 

Currants,  and  Gooseberries  are  good  crops,  but 
the  plants  are  suffering  much  from  want  of  rain. 
Apple  trees  are  carrying  good  crops,  but  Pears 
not  so  good.  Morello  Cherries  are  very  good, 
other  varieties  are  not.  Plums  dropped  badly 
at  stoning  time.  Our  soil  is  the  stiffest  clay 
varied  with  hard  rock  marl.  W.  Bennett,  Sange- 
more  Gardens,  Burton- on-Trent. 

Waewickshibe. — Apple-trees  are  very  heavily 
laden,  but  I  fear  the  fruit  will  be  smail,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  long-continued  drought.  Pears 
look  well,  but  are  not  so  abundant  as  Apples. 
Of  Plums,  the  varieties  Victoria,  Kirk's,  Autumn 
Compote,  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  carrying 
heavy  crops.  The  Damson  crop  is  rather  under 
the  average.  Apricots  are  clean,  and  promise  well. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Peaches.  Straw- 
berries were  excellent,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
drought  the  later  varieties  were  soon  over.  All 
small  fruits  are  abundant.  Filberts  are  not 
plentiful,  but  Walnuts  are  a  heavy  crop.  James 
Rodger,  The  Gardens,  Charlecote  Pari,  Warwick. 

Most  kinds  of  fruit-trees  blossomed  pro- 
fusely, and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  crops 
would  be  abundant ;  but  a  spell  of  north-easterly 
winds  and  continued  drought  have  proved  disas- 
trous in  many  instances,  if.  T.  Martin,  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey  Gardens,  Kenilworth. 

All  our  fruit  crops  are  good,  but  rain  is 

needed  to  swell  the  fruit,  the  six  weeks'  hot,  dry 
weather  having  thinned  the  Plum  and  Apple 
crops  considerably.  It  looked  at  one  time  as  if 
all  the  trees  would  be  broken  down  by  the  weight 
of  their  crops,  and  consequently  many  of  the 
trees  were  propped  up.  The  soil  here  is  a  sandy 
clay  resting  on  gravel.  A.  D.  Christie,  Marriage 
Hill  Farm,  Bidford. 

■ The  flowering  season  of  all  out-door  fruit 

promised  well,  but  as  setting  time  approached 
much  of  the  blossom  fell ;  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  Pears  and  Plums  on  standard  trees,  but 
on  walls  I  have  seen  some  good  crops  of  both 
Pears  and  Plums.  Although  much  of  the  Apple 
blossom  dropped,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
this  fruit.  As  the  weather  kept  continuously  dry, 
we  watered  many  of  the  best  trees.  Small  fruits 
have  been   plentiful    and    good,   but   wlien   not 


watered  and  mulched  have  suffered  from  the 
severe  drought.  At  Barston  Hall,  the  seat  of 
John  Roderick,  Esq.,  2J  miles  from  here,  there 
are  4J  acres  of  splendid  Walnut  trees  planted 
about  100  years  ago  ;  they  are  heavily  fruited 
with  from  two  to  nine  nuts  in  a  cluster.  These 
trees  are  yearly  top-dressed  with  lime,  and  this  is 
followed  soon  after  with  another  dressing  of 
farm-yard  manure.  At  the  same  place  there  is 
a  modern  orchard  of  103  Apple  trees  of  a  good 
selection.  They  are  on  grass,  but  each  tree  has 
round  it  a  12-feet  circle  of  clean  earth,  which 
every  year  receives  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure.  The  fruit  on  these  trees  is  very  promis- 
ing. My  soil  is  a  strongish  brown  loam  on  a  bed 
of  marly  clay,  while  below  that  is  clean  red  sand 
containing  water.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
varies  from  the  above  to  thin,  black  pebbly  soil, 
on  which  fruit-trees  do  not  thrive  so  well,  W. 
Miller,  Berksicell,  Coventry. 

n,  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Berkshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  in  general  above  the  average.  Small 
fruits  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  have 
been  abundant,  but  were  quickly  over.  Morello 
Cherry-trees  have  dropped  their  fruit  largely  and 
are  generally  a  light  crop.  The  soil  here  is  of  a 
light,  sandy  nature,  resting  on  gravel,  and  crops 
soon  suffer  in  time  of  drought.  X  Howard, 
Benham  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 

The    outdoor   fruit    crops   this   year   are 

somewhat  disappointing,  considering  the  wealth  of 
blossom  all  round,  and  the  early  promise  of  a  grand 
crop  in  every  department.  Plums  and  Cherries 
dropped  largely  soon  after  setting,  due  probably 
to  the  somewhat  immature  state  of  the  wood  fol- 
lowing the  wet  summer  of  last  year.  Straw- 
berries have  been  exceedingly  good,  especially 
the  varieties  Waterloo  and  Royal  Sovereign ; 
Laxton's  Latest  is  a  grand  addition.  The  soil 
here  is  a  clayey  loam,  much  given  to  cracking  in 
dry  weather.  Wm.  Pope,  Highclerc  Gardens, 
Newbury. 

Dorsetshire. — This  is  a  grand  season  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  Raspberries, 
which  are  suffering  from  the  drought.  All  other 
fruits  arejlooking  well,  the  trees  carrying  heavy 
crops,  and' only  require  a  good  rain  in  order  to 
swell  up  the  frxiit.  The  soil  here  is  chalky,  very 
shallow,  and  of  a  dry  nature.  Thos.  Denny,  Down 
House  Gardens,  Blandford. 

In  this  district  the  promise  of  heavy  fruit 

crops  early  in  the  season  has  only  teen  partially 
fulfilled.  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears  are  very 
disappointing,  the  trees  bloomed  profusely,  and 
set  over  an  average  crop  of  fruit,  but  much  of  the 
latter  dropped  in  the  embryo  stage.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  the  other  hand  are  a  good  average 
crop,  the  trees  being  healthy  and  clean.  Cherries 
are  only  fair,  the  trees  being  infested  with  black 
aphis.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop  all  round  the 
district.  Bush  fruits  are  abundant  and  good, 
the  same  remark?  applies  to  Strawberries.  There 
is  an  average  crop  of  Figs,  the  varieties  Brown 
Turkey  and  Brunswick  being  the  best.  The  soil, 
a  light  to  medium  loam,  on  loose  flinty  gravel, 
requires  heavy  rain  or  copious  waterings  to  obtain 
good  results.  Ben.  Campbell,  The  Gardens,  Kingston 
House,  Dorchester. 

We    are    receiving    encouragement    this 

year  for  the  labour  and  expense  espended  in 
our  hardy  fruit  growing,  by  a  generally  good 
and  satisfactory  crop.  Apricots  being  the  only 
exception ;  but  the  bloom  on  these  was  so  scanty 
and  weak  that  a  crop  was  not  looked  for. 
Apples  are  not  only  a  heavy  crop,  but  the  fruit 
is  cleaner  than  for  many  years  past.  Pears 
on  walls  are  feeling  the  excessive  heat  and 
drought,  and  will  be  small  where  they  cannot  be 
artificially  watered.  Plums,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, as  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  c*!:c.,  are  a  full  crop. 


and  such  free  bearers  as  Early  Prolific,  Victoria, 
Czar,  Ac,  have  required  heavy  thinning.  Sweet 
Cherries  have  been  better  than  usual,  but  Morellos 
are  only  half  a  crop.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
after  two  bad  seasons  are  now  making  healthy 
wood  again,  and  the  light  crop- will  no  doubt 
finish  well.  Apricots  are  almost  absent.  Small 
fruits  are  splendid,  Red  Currants  in  particular. 
Strawberries  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  crop 
of  the  season.  Of  the  newer  kinds  of  the  latter, 
Trafalgar  has  been  excellent,  and  Climax  is  also  a 
most  valuable  late  variety.  Of  Nuts,  Cobs  give 
very  poor  promise,  and  Walnuts  are  only  mediocre . 
T.  T^lrton,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne. 

What  promised  to  be  a  very  good  year  for 

the  fruit  crops  in  general  was  disappointing, 
owing  to  fogs  and  blight  coming  just  as  the  trees 
were  in  full  bloom.  Some  of  the  earlier  Pears- 
were  saved,  but  the  fruits  have  fallen  twice 
Still,  what  are  left  on  the  trees  are  very  good 
indeed.  The  soil  in  general  in  this  district  is 
not  conducive  to  good  fruit  culture.  H.  Kempshalf ,. 
Abbotsbtiry  Gardens,  Dorchester. 

Hampshire. — After  such  a  promise  in  the- 
the  spring  in  the  blossom  on  all  fruit  trees  one 
cannot  say  now  that  bountiful  crops  abound. 
Apples,  on  some  trees,  are  fairly  good,  while- 
others  are  bare  of  fruit.  Pears  are  a  poor  erop:. 
excepting  on  trees  on  walls,  which  are  carrying 
full  crops.  Peaches  and  Nectarine  trees  have  a 
grand  crop.  The  fly  is  troublesome,  although, 
there  is  not  so  much  blister  on  the  trees  as  is- 
usual.  Small  fruits  are  good,  but  Gooseberry- 
caterpillars  are  numerous.  Our  soil  in  the  orchard 
is  heavy  on  the  clay.  That  in  the  kitchen-garderb 
is  better,  having  been  under  cultivation  longer. 
Arth-ur  Lee,  Palace  House  Gardens,  Beaulieu, 
Brockenhurst. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  fruit  crop  here  is- 

a  good  one,  although  in  some  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  erop  generally  is  thin,  espe- 
cially on  light  soils,  where  the  bloom  opened 
early.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy,  the  crops,  except 
Pears,  are  heavy.  Apple  crops  have  never  been 
so  heavy,  the  only  exception  being  Warner's 
King,  which  even  in  that  variety  is  variable. 
We  have  200  trees  of  that  variety  ;  some  have 
plenty  of  fruit,  others  none.  The  trees  on  the 
whole  are  free  from  insect-pests  ;  the  biting  east 
wind  experienced  at  the  end  of  May  crippled 
much  of  the  foliage  in  exposed  places.  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley,  King  of  Pippins,  are 
most  heavy  croppers.  Edwin  Molyneuz,  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

Apples  are   a  heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit 

and  trees  clean ;  they  are  already  assuming 
colour.  Pears  do  not,  as  a  rule,  do  well  on  our 
cold  clay  soil,  but  they  are  so  far  promising  in. 
appearance,  but  always  lack  flavour.  Plums, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  light  crops. 
Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello,  are  bad  in  the 
extreme  ;  after  setting  a  heavy  crop  the  fruit 
dropped  wholesale.  Small  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gooseberries,  are  good,  especially  Rasj)- 
berry  Superlative.  Strawberries  have  been 
abundant  and  good,  but  the  drought  setting  in 
the  season  has  been  of  short  duration.  A.  G. 
Nichols,  Strathfieldsaye  Gardens,  Mortimer,  R.S.O. 

Taken  collectively  the  fruit  crop  here  is 

very  satisfactory,  and  the  best  known  for  some 
years.  The  trees  flowered  most  profusely  and 
were  a  grand  sight.  Raspberries  and  Straw- 
berries are  exceptionall.y  good.  Our  soil  is  very 
light,  resting  on  gravel.  James  Woslcy,  Sherfield 
Manor  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are,  on  the 

whole,  a  fair  average  crop.  Apples  and  Pears- 
have  dropped  very  much,  but  there  still  remains 
sufficient  fruit  for  the  trees  to  ripen.  Peachci* 
and  Nectarines  have  been  badly  blistered.  Plums 
are  thin,  the  varieties  River's  Prolific,  The 
Czar,  Victoria,  and   Black  Imperial  are  the  liest. 
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All  Inish  fruits  are  good,  and  Strawberries  car- 
ried the  heaviest  crops  I  have  ever  seen.  Givon's 
Late  Prolific,  which  I  have  grown  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  promises  to  be  a  splendid  late 
variety.  Our  soil  here  is  very  stiff  and  cold, 
•with  a  clay  sub-soil  resting  on  chalk.  J.Bowetman, 
Hachwood  Park  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 

We   have    above    the     average    crop    of 

Apples  here  this  year,  the  fruit  looking  very 
clean  and  healthy.  Pear  crops  are  rather  irre- 
gular in  this  district,  although  we  have  a  good 
.average  crop,  especially  on  trees  on   the   walls. 


spurs  are  dying.  I  cannot  account  for  this.  At 
one  time  I  thought  it  was  a  serious  attack  of  red- 
spider,  but  this  I  have  proved  is  not  the  case ; 
I  wonder  if  any  other  of  your  correspondents 
have  noticed  the  same  thing.  The  one  variety 
standing  the  heat  best  is  Ecklinville  Seedling. 
This  variety  is  looking  green  and  healthy  and 
carrying  really  heavy  crops  on  all  the  trees.  1 
know  it  is  objected  to  because  it  is  rather  soft  and 
is  easily  bruised,  still  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
early  cooking  Apples.  Other  varieties  that  I 
have  proved  to  be  good  are   Newton  Wonder, 


a  failure.  I  have  for  years  picked  the  infested 
fruits  off  and  burnt  them,  but  this  year  I  have 
the  pest  worse  than  ever.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
suffering  from  a  want  of  co-operation  in  combat- 
ing noxious  insects.  G,  Woodward,  Barham  Court 
Gardens,  Maidstone. 

The  marvellous  wealth  of  blossom  has  not 

been  followed  by  the  expected  heavy  crops.  I 
attribute  this  fact  to  imripened  wood  and  want 
of  vigour  in  the  reproductive  organs.  The  crop 
was  still  further  reduced  by  a  cold  spell  of 
easterly  winds  at  a  critical  period.      Aphis  has 


Fig.  59. — castaxopsis  cheysophylla  :  the  golden  chestnut. 

Leaves  goldcu-yellow  on  the  under  surface ;  bristly  involucre,  goldeu-brown.    (See  p.  l.W.) 


The  crop  of  Strawberries  is  exceptionally  heavy, 
the  fruit  being  of  good  size  and  flavour.  Our  soil 
is  very  heavy,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Thomas  Leith, 
Beaurepaire  Park  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 

All  fruit  crops   here  are   bad,   the   fruit 

dropping  wholesale  after  setting.  Our  soil  is  a 
strong  stiff  loam.  Noah  Kneller,  Malshanger  Park, 
Basingstoke. 

Kent. — Apples  at  one  time  gave  every  promise 
of  being  an  average  crop,  but  from  various 
causes  have  dropped  badly.  Even  now,  when  the 
fruit  is  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  they  continue  to 
drop ;  consequently  the  prospects  are  not  so 
promising  as  they  were  at  one  time.  Some  of 
oiu-  trees  look  as  if  the  foliage  has  been  scorched, 
the  leaves  being  brown  j  and  I  notice  some  of  the 


Worcester  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin,  Grena- 
dier, Golden  Spire,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Derby, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Irish  Peach.  Councillor  I 
would  recommend  to  be  planted  more  largely ;  it 
is  a  good  gi'ower  and  a  continuous  and  heavy 
cropper,  of  the  most  beautiful  straw  colour,  with 
a  bright  coppery  blush  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Bramley's  Seedling 
is  not  a  success  here,  as  it  drops  its  fruits  even 
when  they  are  quite  large,  and  having  a  short 
stem  it  is  easily  blown  down  by  the  wind.  In 
some  districts  I  have  seen  this  variety  do 
grandly  and  have  been  envious  of  its  success. 
Byford  Wonder,  and  Chelmsford  Wonder  produce 
splendid  fruits  and  are  vigorous  growers,  and  in 
my  opinion  equal  to  Newton  Pippin.  Pears  set 
well,  but  owing  to  the  midge  the  crop  is  nearly 


been  very  abundant  on  the  trees.  George  Bunyard, 
Maidstone. 

Apjjle-trees   bloomed   profusely,   but  the 

young  fruit .being'iinfested  with  maggot,  dropped 
considerably,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
is  generally  small.  Pears  promising  in  many 
places.  Plum-trees  bloomed  sparingly,  and  the 
crop  is  accordingly  light.  Cherries  dropped 
heavily,  owing  possibly  to  the  long-continued 
cold  and  partial  exhaustion  of  the  trees  by  the 
exceptional  amount  of  bloom.  Strawberries  were 
a  record, crop  and  of  good  quality.  Our  soil  is  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  clay.  Geo.  Fennell,  Bowden, 
Tonbridge. 

\Z The  most  notable  features  in  our  gardens 

this  year  with   regard   to  fruit    are   the    great 
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Strawberry  crop,  and  the  presence  of  two  pests 
on  the  Apple  -  trees — the  Apple  -  sucker,  and  a 
peculiar  black  mould,  noticed  more  particularly 
on  the  varieties  Yellow  Ingestre  and  Wellington. 
The  latter  pest  is  doing  much  harm  to  the  fruit, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  is  incurable.  Grower, 
Mereworth. 

Up  to  the  end  of  May  all  indications  were 

favourable  for  a  record  fruit  year.  Insect-pests, 
iu  addition  to  cold  north-easterly  winds  in  early 
June,  entirely  altered  the  prospects  of  the 
Cherry,  Plum,  and  Black  Currant  crops.  Apples, 
Strawberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  most  abun- 
dant. Easpberries  are  also  a  good  crop,  but 
suffering  from  drought.  All  fruit  crops  on  walls, 
excepting  Cherries,  are  over  the  average.  Wal- 
nuts are  a  tremendous  crop,  and  Cob-nuts  a  fair 
average.  The  soil  here  is  a  light,  dry,  warm 
loam  of  good  depth.  Geo.  Huit,  LulUngstone  Castle, 
Eynsford. 

To  he  continued.) 


THE    EIVIERA    IN   SUMMER. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanburt  writes  :— "  Although  pro- 
longed drought  happens  every  summer  on  the 
Eiviera,  it  is  this  year  of  such  a  determined  and 
persistent  character,  and  so  combined  with  great 
heat  as  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  many  gar- 
dens along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Many  of  those  who  love  their  gardens  in 
England,  and  who  flock  to  the  Riviera  in  winter 
and  spring,  express  surprise  at  the  absence  of 
plants  that  are  commonly  cultivated  iu  England 
in  summer  in  the  open  border.  Could  such 
persons  see  a  garden  on  the  Kiviera  before  the 
autumn  rains  commence  they  would  cease  to 
wonder,  and,  on  the  contrary,  express  astonish- 
ment at  so  many  things  surviving  so  terrible  a 
drought. 

At  La  Mortola  the  last  good  rain  that  fell  was 
on  June  11,  and  it  is  not  likely  any  more  will  fall 
before  the  second  week  in  September,  when  there 
is  a  decided  fall  in  the  temperature. 

Appended  is  a  list  showing  what  plants  are  in 
flower  in  summer,  notwithstanding  the  heat  and 
dronght : — 

Agave  rigida,  elongata. ^Greenish. 

Asclepias  curassavica,  L. — Antilles.     Orange-red. 

Banksia  integrifolia,  L. — Australia.  Flowering  since 
spring. 

Bursaria  spinosa,  C'av.  ;  Pittosporaceje. — Tree,  with 
giacefiil  branches  covered  with  numerous  pyramidal 
drooping  jianieles  of  small  white  flowers. 

Burchellia  ca])ensis,  R.  Br.  ;  Ruhiacese.  —  Cape, 
Flowers  tubular,  about  1  inch  long  ;  orange-red. 

Calodendron  capense,  Thnbg.  ;  Rutacese.  —  Cape. 
Tree.  Flowers  resembling  somewhat  the  spikes  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut. 

Cereus  candicans,  Gill ;  Spachianus,  Lcm.  ;  strigosus, 
Gill ;  coerulescens,  Salm.,  and  several  others — all  night- 
flowering  species,  some  very  fine. 

Clematis  coccinea,  Engelm. 

Ceropegia  stapeliieformis,  Haw.  ;  Asclepiadacese. — 
Cape.  Cuiious  succidents  ;  stem  thick  at  base,  at  the 
top  twining.     Flowers  white  spotted  with  brown, 

Crinum  Powelli,  Hort. 

Cyphomandrafragrans,  Sendtn.  ;  Solanacere.^South 
Brazil.  Evergreen  shrub.  Buds  purplish-blue  ;  flowers 
green,  agreeably  scented. 

Ebenus  cretica,  L.  ;  rapilionacere. — Crete.  Little 
shrub,  with  silvery-white  leaves.  Flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  common  Sainfoin,  but  showier. 

Erythrina  caff"ra,  Thnbg.,  and  E.  crista-galli,  L.  ; 
Papiiionaceje.^ — The  former  with  brilliant  red  flowers 
much  finer  than  the  latter. 

Firmiana  platanifolia,  R.  Br.— Large  tree.  Ster- 
culiacea;. 

Grevillea  Banksii  v.  Forsteri. — With  fine  red  flower- 
spikes. 

G.  juniperina,  R.  Br. — Yellow. 

G.  longifolia,  R.  Br.— Red. 

Grewia  occidentaliH,  L.  ;  Tiliacere.^A  tall  climbing 
shrub  from  the  Cape,  with  elegant  pink  stellate  flowers. 

G.  caffra,  Meissn. 

Huemia  somalica,  N.E.  Br. — A  pretty  little  Stapelia 
with  brown-red  flowers. 

Hibiscus  heterophyllus,  Vent.  —  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales.  Tall  shrub  ;  flowers  large,  single,  15  cm. 
across  ;  petals  white,  rose  on  the  base  with  dark 
purple  centre  and  staminal  column. 

H.  Rosa  sinensis,  L. — Flowering  freely,  large,  deep 
red. 


Jasminum  odoratissimum,  L. — Madeira.     Yellow. 

J.  gracillimum,  Hook,  fil..  Botanical  Mutjazhie, 
t.  0559.— Borneo.     "White. 

Ipomcea  bona,  Nox.  L.— South  America.     "White. 

I.  Learii,  Paxt. — Tropical  America.  Commonly 
cultivated  on  the  Riviera.  Perhaps  the  most  flori- 
ferous  of  all.     Violet-blue. 

Jacaranda  ovalifolia,  R.  Br,  ;  Bignoniaceie. — Brazil. 
Tree.  Always  most  beautiful  at  this  tine  with  numer- 
ous panicles  of  violet-blue  flowers. 

Lagunaria  Patersoni,  Don  ;  Malvaceje.^Tree,  with 
numerous  showy  pink  flowers.  Norfolk  Island, 
Queensland. 

Leoiiotis  Leonurus,  R.  Br.— Cape.  Shrubby,  with 
numerous  whorls  of  large  bright-red  flowers.  Very 
sliowy. 

Melaleuca  annillaris,  stypheloides,  &c. 

Musa  Basjoo. 

Nerium  Oleander,  L. — A  gi'eat  show  everywhere, 
in  the  garden,  and  in  the  valley,  along  the  road,  &c. 
Indigenous. 

Oncidium  bifohum,  Sims. — South  America.  A  little 
Orchid  growing  epiphytically  on  a  Fig  tree  and  a 
Lemon  tree.     Flowers  yellow. 

Opuntias,  a  great  number  of  species,  several  for  the 
first  time,  of  which  the  flowers  were  yet  \mknown. 

Paschanthus  Taggii,  Schinz.^A  curious  Pas.sifloracea 
from  German  South-westh  Africa  (Dinter.),  with  a 
large  tuberous  rhizome.     Male  plant  only. 

Parkinsonia  aculeata,  L. ;  Cfesalpin.  —  South  America.. 
A  graceful  tree,  with  fine  foliage  aiul  large,  pretty 
yellow  flowers. 

Pithecoctenium  muricatum,  Moc.  ;  Bignoniacese. — 
Guatemala.  Tall  chmber.  Flowers  wliite  with  yellow 
throat,  in  large  panicles.  Fruit  known  as  "Monkey- 
brush."' 

Plumbago  capensis,  Thnb. — Cape.  Pale  blue  or 
white ;  very  graceful  plant,  much  grown  on  the 
Riviera. 

Plumiera  rubra,  L. — Tropical  America.  Flowers 
similar  to  those  of  Nerium  Oleander. 

Proustia  pyrifolia,  Lag.  ;  Compositse.  —  Chili. 
Climbing  shrub  ;  flowers  pink. 

Pittos]»orum  rhonibifolium,  A.  Cunn. — Queensland  : 
N.S.  "Wales,  A  small  tree  with  large  umbellate 
corymbs  of  small  white  flowers. 

Psidium  Cattleyanuni,  Sabine,  and  P.  Guajava,  L. — 
Tropical  America.     With  Myrtle-like  flowers. 

Rosa  bracteata,  Wendl.— China. 

Solanum, — Many  species,  as  Wendlandi,  jasmin- 
oides,  bonaviensis,  &c. 

Stigmaphvllum  ciliatum  ;  Malpigliiaceje.  —  Brazil. 
Climbing  shrub.  Flowers  yellow,  resembling  an 
Oncidium. 

Sterculia  diversifolia,  G.  Don. — A  tall  tree  from 
Australia.     Flowers  numerous,  carapaniUate,  white. 

S.  lurida,  F.  M. — Flowers  red. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  D.  C.  ;  Solanacea^.  —  Co- 
lombia. Little  shrub,  very  free  flowering.  Flowers 
changing  from  yellow  to  deep  orange-red. 

Tecoma  Ricasoliana,  Mort.  /(«?.— Large  climbei- ; 
rose. 

Trachelium  coeruleum,  L.  ;  Campanulacese. — A  very 
pretty  herbaceous,  lialf-wild,  with  large  umbellate 
corymbs  of  pale  blvic  Howers.  Thomas  ffanbur/fy  La 
Mortola.'^ 


SOILS    AND    MANURES    FOR 

HPECIAL    CROPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  88.; 
The     Chrysanthemum. — The    next    plant    to 
•which  attention   will   be    directed  is  the  Chrys- 
anthemum, which  is  as  great  a  favourite  in  the 
floral  world  as  is  the  Carnation  or  the  Kose. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths  has  kindly  provided  the 
writer  with  an  analysis  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
plant  which  shows  the  following  chemical  com- 
position in  parts  per  hundred  : — 

Potash 1(>"2 

Lime      2t)'3 

Soda       10-4 

Magnesia  ...         ...         ...         ...     10"2 

Iron  o.\ide         ...         ...         ...         ...       3"7 

Phosphoric  a.ci(i  ...         ...         ...     19*5 

Sulphuric  acid...         ...         ...         ...       4 "7 

Silica     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       6'0 

Chlorine  ...         ...         ...         ...       3*1 

These  figures  show  that  lime  forms  an  impor- 
tant constituent  in  the  main  structure  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  plant,  comprising  as  it  does 
more  than  one-quarter  of  its  total  mineral  suh- 
stance.  Phosphoric  acid  is  also  a  conspicuous 
element,  while  potash  ranges  third.  Soda  and 
magnesia  come  fourth  on  the  list,  and  are  nearly 
equal  in  their  proportions.  The  element  nitrogen 
forms  2'92  per  cent,  of  the  organic  substance  of 
the  plant. 


The  chemical  composition  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum seems  to  point,  therefore,  to  the  requirement 
of  a  fairly  comi>lote  manure,  of  which  super- 
phosphate or  bone-meal  should  form  a  promi- 
nent part.  The  excellence  of  any  crop  does 
not  resolve  itself  entirely  into  questions  of 
the  kind  and  amount  of  manure  used.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  variety  of  the 
plant  and  the  character  of  the  cutting.  That  a. 
weak  cutting  or  variety  must  receive  different 
treatment  from  a  hardy  one  is  self-evident. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  of  almost 
as  much  moment  as  its  chemical  constitution. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  soil  should  be 
porous,  in  order  that  thorough  drainage  and 
aeration  be  obtained.  For  this  purpose  it  is  weD 
to  mix  with  the  soil  a  certain  amount  of  sharp 
sand  and  charcoal,  the  presence  of  the  latter- 
being  particularly  desirable.  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  too,  governs  the  manner  of  potting.  For  a 
sturdy  growth,  light  soil  should  be  very  firmly- 
packed,  while  heavy  soils  require  only  loose 
packing. 

Composts. 

The  question  of  the  feeding  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  namely, 
the  nature  of  the  compost  and  of  the  subsequent 
feeding  which  takes  place  when  the  flowering- 
buds  appear.  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  basis 
of  the  compost  should  consist  of  a  good  fibrous 
loam.  The  use  of  a  very  heavy  clay  loam  brings 
with  it  the  danger  of  water-logged  roots,  while 
a  very  light  saudy  soil  permits  excessive  drainage 
and  consequent  root  starvation.  It  is  preferable  te 
err  on  the  side  of  lightness  rather  than  of  heaviness. 

With  the  loam,  well-rotted  stable-manure  may- 
be mixed  in  various  proportions,  although  the 
ratio  of  1  part  manure  to  3  parts  loam  will  pro- 
bably give  the  best  results.  Horse,  cow,  and 
sheep  manure  can  all  be  used  with  good  results  ; 
but  cow-manure  is  usually  preferred,  as  it  gives 
up  its  fertilising  properties  gradually. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  add  to  the  compost- 
1  part  in  4  of  good  leaf-mould  ;  with  the  lighter 
soils  this  is  particularly  desirable,  not  so  mucli 
because  of  any  addition  of  nutrient  material,  but 
because  of  its  power  of  retaining  water  and 
plant-food. 

Various  animal  as  well  as  mineral  fertilisers 
have  frequently  been  added  to  the  compost,  and 
sometimes  even  used  as  substitutes  for  the  stable- 
manure.  Guano  has  thus  been  used  with  good 
residts ;  so  has  fish-manure  and  dried  blood.  A 
very  good  practice  is  to  add  to  every  cubic  yard 
(20  bushels)  of  compost  40  lb.  of  finely-ground 
bone-manure,  which  not  only  serves  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  but  also  furnishes 
some  nitrogen.  Soot  also  has  with  advantage 
been  made  a  part  of  the  compost.  This  furnishes- 
as  much  as  3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  chiefly  as  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of 
jihosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It  may  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  5  lb.  of  soot  to  100  lb.  of  the  com- 
post. Should  the  loam  be  at  all  deficient  ia 
lime,  the  deficiency  should  be  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  handfuls  of  slaked  lime  (2  or 
3  lb.)  per  cubic  yard  of  soil.  A  lack  of  lime  wili 
cause  soft  stems  and  flabby  leaves.  Its  im- 
portance is  shown  by  the  foregoing  chemical 
analysis. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  have 
been  recommended  by  some  growers  as  a  part  of 
the  compost.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
practice  is  at  present  insufficient  to  commend  it. 
It  seems  an  unnecessary  addition,  with  danger  of 
a  too  concentrated  soil  solution,  and  waste  of 
nitrogen  through  rapid  drainage.  Excessive  con- 
centration of  niitrients  in  the  soil  solution  is  more 
injurious  than  a  deficiency,  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  roots  to  absorb  solutions  above  a 
certain  degree  of  concentration.  The  result  is 
that  the  plant  starves.     This  fact  has  been  very 
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strikingly  shown  by  some  Clirysantliemum  cul- 
tures seen  by  the  writer  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  Again,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
nutrients  a  good  ball  of  roots  is  not  produced, 
even  though  tlie  concentration  of  the  soil  solution 
is  not  too  great  for  absorption  by  the  roots  ;  and, 
further,  the  roots  are  not  in  a  condition  to  take 
up  the  subsequent  liquid-manure.  The  best  plan 
is  to  have  a  moderately  rich  compost,  thereby 
obtaining  healthy  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  and 
then,  when  flowering  buds  appear,  to  apply  the 
rich  liquid-manures.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  stable-manure, 
although  not   as   an  addition  to  it.     Still,  this 


the  typical  Iris  Saari.  I  travelled  twice  in 
Eastern  Cilicia,  into  the  Eassan  Oghlon  district, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plains,  and  there 
found,  on  the  classic  ground  mentioned  by 
Kotschy,  an  Iris  of  the  Oncocyclus  group,  which 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  that  incorrectly 
named  Iris  Saari  Nazarena.  Herr  van  Tubergen, 
of  Haarlem,  takes  it  for  Iris  Kaniss  adjani,  Freyn  ; 
but  Herr  Sprenger  has  now  decided  that  the 
plant  is  different  from  that  species.  The  original 
plants  of  Herr  Theodor  Kotschy  are  in  the  Hof- 
museum  at  Vienna.  From  there  I  received  in  a 
most  courteous  manner  the  information  that 
there  is  no  material  of  this  species  existing  in 
the    herbarium.      In    Boissier's  Flora    Orientalis 


Further,  according  to  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics mentioned  by  Herr  Leichtlin  (especially 
that  the  flower  is  not  considerably  larger  than 
Iris  Bismarkiana),  the  plant  here  figured  is  to- 
be  accepted  as  the  true  Iris  Saari,  Schott. 

Iris  Bismarkiana,  Kegel,  has  nothing  at  all  to- 
do  with  Iris  Saari,  Schott.  The  plant  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  as  Iris  Saari  is  Iris  Bis- 
markiana. Iris  Kaniss  adjani,  Freyn,  is  to  be 
considered  only  as  an  inferior  horticultural 
variety  of  Iris  Saari. 

Iris  Saari,  Schott,  is  a  strong-growing  plant, 
which  I  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  0,175  feet.  It 
is  the  hardiest  and  the  most  easily  cultivated  of 
all  the  species  of  Oncocyclus.     It  flourishes  on  a 


Fig.  60. — ieis  saaei. 


does  not  at  present  seem  practicable,  the  better 

plan  being  to  reserve  these  for  the  subsequent 

feeding  as  liquid  fertilisers.  J.  J.  Willis,  Sarpenden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IEIS    SAAEI,  Schott. 

Ibis  Saabi  was  described  in  the  Qardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  17, 1876,  p.  788.  It  was  discovered 
by  Theodor  Kotschy  in  Eastern  Cilicia  in  185-1. 
According  to  Boissier  it  has  lilac-blue  flowers. 
In  the  Botanical  Magazine  Iris  Saari  lurida  is 
figured ;  this  is  nothing  more  than  Iris  Bis- 
markiana of  Eegel,  which  in  due  time  was  placed 
on  the  market  by  Carl  Sprenger.  It  was  natural 
that  I,  who  have  for  the  past  ten  years  been 
accustomed  to  travel  in  Asia  Minor  for  botanical 
^purposes,  should  have  discovered  what  constitutes 


Iris  Saari  lurida  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
obtained  from  Herr  Leichtlin.  He  wrote  to  me 
as  follows  :— 

"April  28,  1904. 

"I  received  Iris  Saari  from  the  Hotsch  collection. 
Baker  has,  I  know  uot  why,  attached  the  name  lurida 
to  it,  but,  to  be  sure,  my  Saari  is  somewhat  differentlv 
coloiu-ed.     It  was  not  Kegel,  but  Sprenger,  who  first 

named-  it.     Saari  was  discovered   by  Kotschy 

but  it  is  [different]  from  Bismarkiana,  which  is  much 
larger  and  of  a  totally  different  habit.  The  flowers 
of  Saari  are  considerably  larger,  while  its  habit  is  more 
dwarfed,  something  hke  that  of  llierica. 

Max  Leichtlin." 

Consequently,  Iris  Saari  Nazarena  has  been 
happily  omitted  in  all  garden  catalogues.  But  as 
in  this  district  no  other  Oncocyclus  Iris  grows, 
Theodor  Kotschy  could  only  have  collected  the 
plant  that  I  myself  re-discovered. 


limestone  soil,  with  great  dryness  in  summer 
In  habit  the  plant  recalls  Iris  iberica,  and  grows 
about  1  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  greyish- 
green,  |-inch  wide,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  long. 
The  tips  are  rounded,  folded  together,  and  curved 
backwards  in  sickle  fashion. 

The  flower-spike  grows  up  to  1  foot  in  height 
(above  the  leaves).  It  bears  the  flowers  singly, 
provided  with  a  bi-partite  spathe  which  is  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour  and  encloses  the  pistil. 
The  flowers  are  sweetly  perfumed  with  honey  and 
are  very  variously  coloured.  They  only  occasion- 
ally show  the  lilac-blue  colour  mentioned  by 
Boissier;  besides,  there  exists  such  an  abun- 
dance of  shades  in  blue,  brown  yellow,  that  it  is- 
surprising  that  it  should  be  a  wild  plant.  Most 
of  them  are  very  beautiful  and  peculiar.  The 
colouring  most  frequently  met  with  is  as  follows  : 
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the  lower  petals  pale  to  citron-yeUow,  with  purple 
or  purplish-brown  veining,  great  purplish-brown 
spots,  in  the  middle  fully  bearded  with  bright 
jeUow,  the  inner  petals  are  white  with  lilac- 
violet,  or  slaty-blue,  or  purplish-brown,  and  more 
often  still  chestnut-brown  shadings  and  markings. 
Very  likely  it  may  also  ha^e  lilac-coloured 
flowers.  W.  Siehe,  Mersina,  Turkey  in  Asia.  [We 
publish  this  communication  with  some  hesitation, 
^s  we  are  not  sure  of  the  author's  meaning  in  all 
cases.  The  manuscript  is  not  only  written  in  Ger- 
man, but  in  German  script,  which  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  correctly  deciphered.  The  photo- 
,graph  (fig.  60)  tells  its  own  tale.  Ed.] 


CULTIVATION  OF  MELONS. 

A  LOW-BUILT  house,  10  or  12  feet  in  width,  with  a 
south  aspect,  is  the  most  suitable  structure  for 
Melon  cultivation,  and  will  allow  a  border  4  feet 
■6  inches  wide,  facing  south,  for  the  Melon  quarter, 
■with  a  border  3  feet  wide  at  the  back,  which  can 
be    utilised   for   growing   Cucumbers,   which    do 
aiot    require    such    an    amount   of    sunshine   as 
Melons.      This   allows  2  feet   6  inches  for  the 
pathway.     A  single  brick  wall  should  be  built 
■by  the  side  of  the  pathway,  on  which  to  carry  iron 
■stays   to  the   outer  wall,  upon   which  planks  or 
corrugated  iron  is  laid,  on   which   to   grow  the 
Melons.     A  flow  and  return  pipe  should  be  laid 
beneath  this  staging  to  allow  a  suitable  bottom- 
lieat    to    be    maintained.     The    plants    can    be 
"trained  either  upon  removable  wire  trellises  or 
■on  permanently  fixed  wires,  the  former  being  more 
<:onvenient    when    washing    and    cleansing    the 
iiouse.     The   first   batch   of    seed   may   be    sown 
■early   in   January,  placing  one    good    seed   in   a 
well-drained  thumb-pot,  in  a  mixture  of  thi-ee 
parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould.     Plunge  the 
"pots  in  cocoanut  fibre  in  a  propagating  frame  with 
■a  bottom  heat  of  75°.    Air  should  at  first  be  given 
■cautiously,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  hardened 
■off  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  frame  and  placed 
well  up  to  the  light  in  a  house  having  a  tempera- 
-ture    of    about   70°.      As    the    first     rough    leaf 
■appears,  pot  them    into  44-inch   pots,  using  less 
leaf-mould  than  before ;  no  consolidation  of  the  soil 
ds  needed  beyond  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  fingers. 
When  the  third  or  fourth  rough  leaf  makes  its 
appearance  they  are  ready  to  plant  in  their  fruit- 
ing quarters,  which   should  have  been  prepared 
t;wo   or  three   days  in  advance  of  planting.     A 
layer  of  stable-litter  and  leaves  should  be  spread 
evenly  on  the  planks  or  corrugated  iron  to  form  a 
^suitable   drainage.     The    soil   should    consist    of 
^ood  old  loam  of  a  rather  heavy  nature;  the  use 
of  leaf-soil   is  not   advisable,   as   it   induces  too 
much  growth.     The  more   lumpy  the  soil  is  and 
the   firmer  it  is  made,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
growths  obtained.     The  soil  can  be  placed  either 
in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  or  in  mounds  about  a  foot 
in  height,  allowing  one  plant  for  each   mound; 
the    last    mentioned   is    preferable.     Too   much 
soil   should  not   be  allowed,  as  it  will  get   sour 
before   the    roots    penetrate    it,   and   more    can 
always  be  added.     When  the  soil  is  at  the  tem- 
perature   of    the    house,   it    is    ready   for    use. 
A  neat  stake  should  be  placed  to  each  plant  to 
support  it  until   it   reaches  the  first  wire.     The 
(Presence    of    slugs   must    be   carefully    guarded 
against.  Air  should  be  given  freely  on  mild  sunny 
•days,  always  avoiding  cold  draughts.    Syringe  the 
plants  and  damp  the  walls  and  floor  twice  a  day  ; 
■this    will    check      red-spider.      The    plants    will 
require   stopping  when  they  have  grown  three- 
fourths  of  their  allotted  distance,  pinching  the 
lower   laterals  at  the   same  time.     The  gi'owths 
that  are  showing  fruit  should  be  stopped  to  one 
■joint  above  the  fruit,  so  as  to  keep  the  sap  moving 
■onwards.     The    laterals   that    are    not    showing 
female  flowers  may  be  stopped  at  two  joints,  and 
the  sub-laterals  at  one.     Artificial  pollination  is 
necessary,  and  should  be  performed  on  a  sunny 


day,  when  the  petals  are  well  expanded,  stripping 
the  male  flower  of  its  petals  and  applying  the 
pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  female  flower.  Mean- 
while it  is  best  to  keep  the  house  in  a  drier  con- 
dition. Fire-heat  should  always  be  kept  back 
whenever  possible,  as  natural  heat  is  much 
preferable.  The  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  moist 
condition  until  the  fruits  are  ripening,  when  the 
plants  need  little  water.  Never  allow  the  water 
to  be  poured  on  the  stems  of  the  plants,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  canker.  Should  canker 
appear,  dust  the  affected  parts  with  powdered 
lime  or  charcoal  directly  the  disease  is  noticed  ; 
this  will  probably  check  it.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
appear  through  the  surface,  a  top-dressing  of 
liunpy  loam  is  needful.  ]f  medium-sized  fruits 
are  required,  three  or  four  are  quite  sufficient  for 
one  plant  to  sujjport.  When  they  are  swelling 
nicely  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
watering  of  weak  liquid-manure  or  some  arti- 
ficial manure,  washed  into  the  soil.  When  the 
fruits  are  about  three-parts  grown  they  will 
require  supporting,  which  can  be  done  either 
with  soft  string  or  pieces  of  board  4  or  5  inches 
square,  suspended  from  the  wires,  or  with  net 
bags  which  are  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 
W.  B.,  Riseholme  Uall. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


TWO    NEW    HARDY    NTMPH^AS. 

Ntmph^a  tetragona  var.  himalayensis. — 
This  is  the  smallest  Nympha-a  yet  seen,  smaller 
than  the  well-known  tetragona  or  pygma?a  of  the 
gardens.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Sprenger  it  is 
grown  in  small  pots,  and  flowers  very  well, 
two -year -old  plants  producing  bloom  from 
May  till  November  uninterruptedly.  The 
flowers  float,  are  only  3 — 4  cm.  in  diameter 
(H  inch),  snow-white  with  yellow  anthers.  The 
leaves  are  small,  dark-green,  sometimes  marbled 
with  brown.  Seed  is  produced  abundantly,  the 
seedlings  flowering  in  the  second  year.  This  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  collection  of  aquatic 
plants  for  pot  or  tub  culture. 

N.  vomerensis  ;■',  (new  hybrid). — A  new  hybrid 
raised  here  between  the  Italian  N.  alba  and  N. 
tetragona  himalayensis.  It  is  suitable  for  pot- 
culture,  and  also  for  culture  in  the  open  in 
basins.  It  glows  luxuriantly ;  the  leaves  are  in- 
termediate between  those  of  the  parents.  The 
flowers  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are 
produced  abundantly.  They  are  snow-white, 
fragrant,  and  in  general  character  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  parents.  Fertile  seed  is 
only  sparingly  produced.   William  Miiller,'Naples. 


The  Week's  Work. 

♦ 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pkntland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ash-wicke  HaU,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 
Parsley-beds  that  are  coming  on  in  successive 
stages  of  growth  for  the  winter  and  spring  supply 
should  have  the  older  beds  or  any  that  are  grow- 
ing too  rank  cut  level  with  the  ground,  after- 
wards giving  them  a  good  top-dressing  of  soot 
and  wood  ashes.  Beds  thus  treated  will  make 
fresh  growth  and  keep  up  a  supply  longer  than  if 
left  as  they  are. 

Potatos  should  be  harvested  as  they  ripen,  and 
stored  as  advised  in  aprevious  Calendar.  Northern 
Star,  Evergood,  and  Up-to-Date  are  with  us  in 
full  growth,  but  some  of  the  haulms  are  slightly 
spotted  with  disease. 

Lettuce. — A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  on 
plants  coming  through  the  ground,  or  the  slugs, 
which  are  now  favoured  in  their  travels  with 
heavy  night  dews,  will  eat  the  young  plants  off 
as  they  come  through  the  soil.  Dust  the  rows 
early  in  the  morning  with  air-slaked  lime  or  soot, 
and  run  the  hoe  through  the  ground  occasionally 


to  keep  down  weeds,  and  work    up  a  fine  tilth 
to  prevent  the  slugs  from  finding  a  hiding-place. 

Peas.  —  In  this  neighbourhood  haw-finches, 
blue-caps,  and  sparrows  are  so  plentiful  that  we 
have  had  the  greatest  difficultly  in  keeping  up 
the  required  supply,  owing  to  their  predatory 
habits,  and  as  a  last  resort  to  check  their  depre- 
dations we  have  had  to  cover  the  rows  with  nets. 
Mildew  has  also  made  its  appearance,  and  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  chemicals  as  a  preventa- 
tive and  cure  are  of  but  little  use  in  saving  the 
crop.  A  copious  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  to 
encourage  growth  and  help  the  plants  to  resist 
the  attack,  which  we  believe  is  favoured  toacertain 
extent  by  insufficient  moisture  at  the  roots,  v/ould 
be  beneficial.  The  disease  always  commences 
here  about  the  middle  of  August  after  showery 
weather  and  during  heavy  night  dews,  before  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  saturated  to  encourage  growth. 
The  varieties  Duchess  and  Sutton's  Peerless 
Marrowfat  are  much  infested  wjth  the  fungus, 
while  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Sutton's  Imperial  Mar- 
rowfat are  almost  free  from  the  disease.  The 
latter  variety,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  nature, 
requires  careful  protection  from  the  attacks  of 
slugs,  which  destroy  not  only  the  lo'wer  leaves, 
but  also  the  flowers  as  they  open. 

Turnips.  —  Late  sowings  are  now  making 
good  progress,  and  early  thinning  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Endive.  —  The  most  forward  plants  require 
tying  up  and  blanching,  and  the  hoe  must  be 
kept  at  work  if  weeds  appear. 

Tomatos. — Take  cuttings  of  the  best  varieties, 
which  will  soon  strike  it  placed  in  a  sandy  com- 
post and  put  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  shelf  indoors. 
Tomatos  do  not  always  come  true  to  seed,  and  any 
of  special  merit  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tbkvob 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Dendrobiums. — Most  of  these  are  now  completing 
their  season's  growth,  and  the  plants  should  be 
frequently  looked  over.  Those  that  have  finished 
making  their  growth,  and  have  the  terminal 
leaf  at  the  apex  of  the  bulb  expanded,  should  be 
placed  on  one  side  or  at  one  end  of  the  house, 
where  more  light  and  air  can  be  admitted,  but 
less  atmospheric  moisture.  Where  a  house 
with  a  southerly  aspect  can  be  conveniently  set 
apart  for  them,  the  ordinary  shadings  may  be 
disjjensed  with  altogether,  and  the  roof-glass 
thinly  whitened  over,  using  a  mixture  of  ordinary 
flour  and  water,  which  as  the  season  advances 
will  gradually  wear  away,  and  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  proper  amount  of  sunshine  that 
is  necessary  thoroughly  to  ripen  the  newly-made 
growths.  A  vinery  from  which  the  Grapes  have 
been  gathered  is  also  an  excellent  place  for  these 
plants  while  at  rest.  A  position  can  be  selected 
where  the  plants  can  be  gradually  removed  from 
moderate  shade  to  clear  sunshine,  carefully 
avoiding  cold  draughts.  To  expose  these  plants 
suddenly  to  full  sunshine  is  a  mistake,  as  is  also 
the  practice  of  entirely  withholding  water  at  the 
roots  immediately  the  growths  are  made  up. 
Examine  the  plants  from  day  to  day,  and  water 
in  moderate  quantities  those  that  are  dry  or  that 
show  signs  of  shrivelling.  Plants  growing  in 
small  pots  or  shallow  pans  should  be  taken  down 
and  thoroughly  watered,  but  they  must  not  be 
watered  again  until  the  whole  compost  has  be- 
come dry.  Careful  judgment  is  necessary  in 
watering  the  plants  when  exposing  them  to  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  as  frequently  the  moss  on 
the  surface  appears  to  be  quite  crisp  and  dry. 
while  underneath  the  soil  is  very  wet,  and  if 
kept  in  a  constantly  saturated  condition  will 
cause  the  roots  to  decay.  Ventilate  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  plenty  of  fresh  air  being 
very  essential  for  the  proper  maturation  of 
growth. 

Plants  of  Miltonia  I'exillaria  that  have  com- 
menced to  grow  may  now  be  repotted  should  they 
require  it.  Instead  of  placing  them  in  large  pots 
at  this  season,  I  find  it  is  better  to  repot  them  into 
small  pots  and  to  repot  them  again  into  large 
ones  about  January  or  February,  at  which  time 
the  roots  from  the  new  growths  become  active 
in  not  only   lengthening    themselves,   but    also 
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in  sending  out  many  lateral  rootlets.  When 
repotting  a  plant,  turn  it  carefully  out  of  the  pot, 
pick  out  all  the  decayed  compost,  and  cut  off  all 
dead  roots.  A  moderate  quantity  of  well-dried 
Fern  rhizome  may  be  used  for  drainage,  working 
among  the  roots  the  following  compost  well  mixed 
together — one-fourth  fibrous  peat,  one-fourth 
leaf-soil,  and  one-half  sphagnum  moss,  also  a 
small  quantity  of  coarse  silver  sand.  Surface 
the  compost  with  about  half  an  inch  of  living 
sphagnum  moss.  The  rare  M.  Bleuana  and  its 
variety  nobilior,  which  are  now  in  full  growth, 
may  also  be  repotted,  M.  v.  rubella,  M.  v.  r. 
superba,  and  M.  v.  Leopoldii  will  not  require 
repotting  until  the  new  growths  have  well 
started.  The  cool  house  will  suit  these  MUtonias 
for  the  present,  but  about  the  end  of  September 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  intermediate  house. 
Afloi-d  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  times.  Some 
of  the  Brazilian  Miltonias  are  fast  sending  up 
their  flower-spikes,  and  will  require  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots.  A  slight  spraying  overhead 
occasionally  until  the  flowers  open  is  beneficial, 
it  also  prevents  red  spider,  to  which  these  plants 
are  liable  to  be  infested. 


THE   HABDY   FRUIT   GABDEW. 

By   H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrothara  Park,   Eamet. 

Preparation  for  Planting. — Although  it  is  too 
early  at  present  to  plant  fruit  trees  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  arrange  to  what  extent  planting  ia  to  be 
carried  out,  and  to  prepare  the  land  for  the 
reception  of  the  trees  and  bushes  by  trenching, 
draining,  and  getting  together  suitable  materia], 
such  as  old  dried  mortar-plaster,  wood  ashes, 
road  scrapings,  &c.,  for  mixing  with  the  soil,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  delay  when  the  season 
arrives  in  getting  the  planting  done. 

Gooseberries  sometimes  occupy  the  same  plot  of 
land  for  many  years  and  fruit  well,  provided 
proper  attention  is  given  to  pruning,  feeding, 
and  top  dressing.  Still  they  may  be  left  too 
long  in  one  position,  and  a  change  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  heavy  crops  of  large 
berries.  The  land  intended  for  planting  should 
be  well  worked  and  enriched  to  a  good  depth.  It 
is  not  necessary  when  trenching  the  plot  to  bring 
up  the  inferior  sub-soil,  but  this  should  thoroughly 
be  broken  up  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through 
freely  in  very  wet  weather.  Gooseberries  delight 
in  a  deep  loam,  and  although  they  will  sometimes 
succeed  with  rough  treatment  it  is  better,  when 
making  new  permanent  plantations,  to  bestow- 
extra  care  and  attention  when  preparing  the  land 
for  the  reception  of  young  bushes.  In  open  fields 
where  trenching  is  not  practicable,  the  plough 
should  be  used  for  stirring  the  land  as  deeply  as 
possible,  afterwards  working  it  well  with  the 
harrow,  &c.,  until  it  is  thoroughly  clean,  friable, 
and  fit  for  planting  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Black  Currants. — Where  these  are  very  thick, 
some  of  the  branches  may  be  cut  out  to  admit 
light  and  air  into  the  interior  of  the  bushes  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  young,  strong,  fruiting 
wood,  as  it  ia  from  these  that  the  finest  frmts  are 
produced.  In  the  case  of  large  bushes  I  fre- 
quently cut  them  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  new 
growths  the  following  season  have  produced 
excellent  crops  of  large  berries.  Black  Currants 
delight  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  will  grow  and 
fruit  well  where  other  kinds  of  fruit  will  not 
succeed.  The  gall-mite  (Phytoptus  ribis)  gave 
us  a  lot  of  trouble  last  spring,  especially  in  one 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  bushes  were 
terribly  infested.  Picking  off  the  large  buds  was 
more  or  less  practised.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for 
the  pest  except  hand-picking  and  liberal  feeding, 
to  encourage  plenty  of  young,  healthy  growths. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Loekinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Early  Forced  Vines  planted  out  in  the  borders, 
that  were  started  during  the  month  of  November, 
will  by  now  have  the  wood  brown  and  hard,  and 
the  leaves  turning  yellow.  These  Vines  should 
now  be  pruned  without  waiting  for  all  their  leaves 
to  fall ;  this  treatment  will  cause  the  Vines  to 
enter  their  resting  period   sooner — a  condition 


from  which  they  derive  considerable  benefit. 
When  pruning  permanent  Vines  upon  the  spur 
system  for  early  forcing,  it  is  well  not  to  practise 
a  too  restricted  system,  and  if  space  is  available, 
instead  of  allowing  one  shoot  to  the  spur,  en- 
courage two  or  even  three,  which  tends  to 
invigorate  the  Vines  by  the  extra  foliage  and 
the  corresponding  development  of  roots. 

Pruning  Early  Vines. — Black  Hamburgh  is  the 
recognised  favourite  for  early  work,  and  in  this 
variety  the  laterals  should  be  pruned  to  within  a 
couple  of  buds  from  the  base,  when  bunches  of 
sufficient  size  and  quality  will  be  produced.  The 
same  treatment  applies  to  Foster's  Seedling  and 
Madresfield  Court ;  but  in  the  case  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  the  third  bud  should  be  chosen. 
Where  the  practice  of  leaving  two  or  three 
shoots  is  followed,  prune  each  shoot  to  a  different 
bud,  one,  two,  or  three  respectively  from  the 
base.  Vines  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the 
roots  should  have  the  soil  removed  down  to  the 
roots,  and  fresh  loam,  &c.,  substituted,  as  advised 
in  the  Calendar  of  January  23. 

Black  Hamburgh  Fines  appear  to  have  revelled 
in  the  intense  heat  recently  experienced,  judging 
from  the  superb  colour  and  finish  of  the  fruit  and 
the  present  condition  of  the  foliage.  This  has 
been  assisted  in  a  measure,  no  doubt,  by  the 
abundant  ventilation  and  fairly  cool  nights  ex- 
perienced, giving  rest  to  the  Vines.  To  induce 
these  Vines  to  fruit  much  earlier  next  year,  we 
have  been  removing  all  laterals,  and  gradually 
shortening  the  principal  shoots.  The  final 
pruning  will  be  deferred  until  the  end  of 
September. 

Fines  with  fruits  colouring  should  be  assisted 
with  fire  heat,  accompanied  by  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Late  Grapes  require  time  and  liberal 
supplies  of  stimulants  to  attain  that  fulness  of 
berry  and  finish  so  necessary  to  secure  good 
keeping  qualities.  Provide  a  temperature  from 
artificial  heat  of  70°,  rising  10°  or  15°  with  sun 
heat ;  the  night  temperature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  65". 


kept  through  the  winter  si  ould  be  taken  up  and 
potted;  if  cut  back  and  allowed  to  break  they 
will  furnish  good  cuttings  in  the  spring.  Cuttings 
of  sweet-scented  Verbena  should  be  inserted 
round  the  sides  of  pots. 

Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums. — Cuttings  of 
these  should  now  be  taken  and  inserted  round  the 
sides  of  pots,  or  placed  in  a  frame  where  there  is 
a  little  artificial  heat.  The  weather  having  been 
very  dry,  these  plants  have  made  but  littl* 
growth  ;  if  the  old  flower-stems  be  now  cut  off, 
they  will  send  up  some  good  cuttings  for  a  later 
batch,  and  can  be  lifted  for  storing  during  the 
winter. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — Cuttings  of  these  plants 
will  require  attention  with  regard  to  damping 
and  shading ;  pull  the  weeds  out  before  they 
become  too  large.  Slugs  must  be  kept  in  check. 
Old  plants  can  be  lifted  as  soon  as  they  break 
into  growth,  divided  up,  and  planted  for  stock 
next  spring  in  a  shady  border.  If  the  weather  is 
bright  they  should  be  shaded  with  a  few  boughs. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  AV.  D.  Tkak-son,  Bart., 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

The  Wild  Garden. — Liliums  and  other  flowering 
bulbs  that  have  been  in  the  houses,  and  are  not 
required  for  that  piu-pose  .another  season,  may  be 
at  once  planted-out  in  flie  wild  garden.  Hy- 
drangeas may  also  be  planted-out.  These  plants 
have  done  exceedingly  weii  outside  this  season. 
Camellias  that  are  planted-out  should  have  plenty 
of  water  to  swell  their  buds,  and  some  fresh  mulch- 
ing should  be  applied.  China  Eoses  should  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  the  ground 
around  them  forked  occasionally.  Ground  that 
is  intended  for  the  reception  of  bulbs  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  should  be  prepared  by  trenching  or 
deeply  digging.  A  good  mulching  of  rotten 
dung  should  be  gfiven  to  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas ;  this  will  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
greatly  benefit  the  plants.  Keep  all  creepers 
tied  up.  Some  of  these  may  be  thinned  now  if 
the  growth  is  too  thick.  These  plants  should  be 
given  plenty  of  water ;  the  same  applies  to 
shrubs  that  are  suffering  from  the  prolonged 
drought.  The  seed-vessels  of  Foxgloves  should 
be  cut  off,  and  laid  on  any  bare  bank  or  place 
that  requires  furnishing ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Sweet  Rocket,  Honesty,  and  seed- 
vessels  of  any  other  wild  flowers.  Snowdrops, 
Aconites,  and  Scillas  may  now  be  planted  in  good 
large  masses  or  clumps  in  some  clean  ground, 
adding  fresh  soil  if  necessary.  Water-rats  are 
very  troublesome  where  there  are  Tulip-bulbs. 
Snaring  them  with  a  wire  noose  or  shooting  them 
are  the  most  successful  ways  of  destroying  them. 

Propagating. — Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  Helio- 
tropes, and  other  plants  used  for  summer  bedding 
should  now  be  taken.  Boxes  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  rooting  them  in.  See  that  the  soil  is 
free  from  grubs  and  wireworms.  Place  the  boxes 
containing  the  cuttings  in  the  sim,  give  one  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil,  after  which  they  will 
not  require  watering  for  some  days.  The  cuttings, 
if  care  be  taken,  may  be  taken  off  without 
disfiguring  the   beds.     Plants  of    Lobelia  to  be 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  K.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
W3"mms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Bippeastrum  (Amaryllis).  Plants  which  flow- 
ered early  will  now  have  completed  their  growth, 
and  all  shading  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
plants  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  in  order  to 
thoroughly  mature  the  bulbs.  Although  the 
plants  should  not  be  dried  oft'  prematurely,  it 
is  necessary  to  note  at  once  when  a  plant  has 
quite  completed  its  growth,  and  is  preparing  to 
rest.  This  is  indicated  by  the  oldest  leaves 
beginning  to  turn  yellow,  and  also  by  the 
absence  ,of  young  leaves  |in  the  centre  of  the 
plant.  W  hen  these  signs  are  observed,  the  amount 
of  water  afforded  to  the  rcots  should  be  gradually 
reduced,  withholding  it  altogether  when  the 
foliage  dies  down.  Later  plants  and  seedlings 
which  are  still  in  fuU  growth  should  be  afforded 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  and  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure.  Seedlings  should 
be  kept  growing  on  without  any  rest  until  they 
flower,  the  after  treatment  being  the  same  as 
that  recommended  for  the  older  bulbs.  Thrips 
are  very  partial  to  Amaryllis,  and  cause  much 
injury  to  these  plants  unless  they  are  kept  well 
in  check  by  sponging  and  fumigating.  Now  that 
the  old  plants  have  completed  their  growth,  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit  imtil  the 
end  of  the  autumn.  When  the  bulbs  are  dried 
oft  and  quite  at  rest,  they  may  be  wintered  in  any 
structure  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  38°.  This  may  be  considered  a  safe  limit, 
although  once  in  my  experience  a  batch  of  bulbs 
which  had  commenced  to  throw  up  their  young 
leaves  were  accidcntl,y  subjected  to  a  temperature 
which  was  one  or  two  degrees  below  freezing 
point,  without  apparent  injury  to  either  leaves  or 
bulbs. 

Richardia  a/ricana.  Plants  in  pots,  which 
have  been  dried  oft'  and  rested  during  the 
summer,  may  now  be  repotted.  Turn  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots,  and  shake  the  whole  of  the  soil 
from  the  roots.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  sort  the 
rhizomes  into  three  sizes  and  pot  the  largest  into 
7-inch  pots,  the  second  size  into  pots  5  or  6  inches 
in  diameter;  if  required  the  smallest  rhizomes 
may  be  placed  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  grown  on  to  increase  the  stock. 
If  large  specimens  are  required,  three  or  more  of 
the  best  rhizomes  may  be  placed  in  pots  of  a. 
correspondingly  larger  size.  A  suitable  compost 
consists  of  three  parts  loam,  and  one  part  well- 
rotted  manure.  After  being  potted,  the  plants- 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  pit.  At  first, 
only  sufficient  water  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
soil  slightly  moist,  but  when  the  plants  are  root- 
ing freely  liberal  supplies  may  be  afforded.  If  a 
long  succession  of  flowers  is  required,  some  of  the 
best  rooted  plants,  after  they  have  been  potted 
two  or  three  weeks,  may  be  placed  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  60°,  where  they  will  make  rapid 
progress.  Batches  of  plants  for  succession  should 
be  placed  in  heat  as  required.  If  plants  ara 
required  to  be  in  flower  at  Easter  the  necessary 
number  should  be  wintered  in  the  coolest  house 
available,  provided  the  temperature  be  not 
allowed  to  fall  to  freezing  point. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Cetten   for   Publication,  as  we72  as  specimens  and  plants 

for    naming,    should    be    addressed    to    the    EDITOR. 

41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent   Garden,    London. 

Oommunications  should  he  weitten  ON  ONE  side  only  op 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible^  and  dvJy 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired^  the  sigriature  toill  not  be 
printed^  hut  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faiths 

Gpeclal  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustratUms,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re' 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

<llustrations. —  The  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  dravnngs^  suitable  for  reproduction^  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  ttc. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

4Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  hy  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


occasions  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  In  the 
issue  of  August  5,  1893,  p.  160,  is  a  note : 
"  Vallota  purpurea.  —  Messrs.  Vektegans 
send  us  flowers  from  a  bulb  received  from 
the  Cape  as  a  white  variety.  The  colour, 
however,  is  a  delicate  warm  pink,  and  very 
beautiful." 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (report  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society),  August  14,  1897,  p.  112  :— 
"Cream-coloured  Vallota.— Dr.  Masters  ex- 
hibited blossoms  of  this  variety  (received 
from  a  correspondent).  A  white  one  is 
known  to  have  existed,  but  is  apparently 
lost  to  cultivation.  It  was  suggested  that 
crossings  should  be  made  with  the  present 
one,  so  that  possibly  the  white  may  re- 
appear." Without  differing  specifically  from 
the  coloured  type  except  in  the  matter  of 
colour,  there  is  still  in  all  these  light  forms 


which  has  fortunately  become  the  property 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Whitton's  skill 
may  increase  the  plant  and  secure  its 
establishment  in  gardens. 


The    formation    of    a    gar- 
AWorid-wide     jeners'  association  in  this 

Gardeners'  ,  i.     i      i     j 

Association.  Country  may  now  be  looked 
on  as  an  established  fact. 
We  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  conducted  on 
right  lines,  and  go  on  and  prosper.  Expe- 
rience will  show  what  amendments,  if  any, 
may  be  necessary  in  the  programme,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  may  be  trusted  to 
consider  and  act  on  any  practicable  sug- 
gestion. In  the  meantime  the  same  idea 
has  "  caught  on  "  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  our  American  contem- 


WEDNESDAY.AUG.  31— Bath  Floral  FSte  (2  days). 

!  Paisley  Horticultural  Society's 
Anmdel  Ag?l-ilt«r.al  and  Uor- 
ticultural  Show. 

K'ninA  V  oi7Tn.    0  <  ^'ation.il  Dahlia  Society's  Show, 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  2^     at  Crystal  Palace. 

f  German  Gardeners'  Club  Meet. 
Sept.  3<  Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres 
I     Meet. 


SATURD.iY, 


SALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

3,000  lots  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  fi7  and  i»,  Cheapside, 

E.C.,  by  Prothcroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

^..^O  lots  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside. 

E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
■THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Large  consignments  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  6^, 

Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.3it. 
^For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Ayebage  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-tliree  Years  at  Chiswick 
—60-4'. 
Actual  TEjrPERATURES  :— 

London. — M'ednesday,  Auriust  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  *i4°; 
Min.  4(1'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  IjOuAod.— Thursday,  Aug.  'J'< 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  30-2;  Temp.,  61°.  Fine. 
FuOYiacES.— Wednesday,  August  24  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  6ii', 
S.E.  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  .53',  East  Coast 
of  Scotland. 


■Vallota   pur- 
purea  alba. 


That  a  white  variety  of 
Vallota  purpurea  has  existed 
is  well  known,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  record  its  re-appearance  as  evL- 
■denced  by  living  flowers,  and  a  photograph 
•(fig.  61)  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  jA.'f.  Whitton, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  and  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  who,  in 
reply  to  our  enquiries  as  to  its  origin, 
^states  : — "  The  bulbs  were  purchased  by  a 
local  seedsman  from  a  wholesale  firm 
in  London,  who  say  that  the  bulbs  came 
from  Cape  Colony  (the  Knysna  Forest 
•district).  We  purchased  two  hundred  bulbs, 
and  sent  fifty  to  each  of  the  following  places 
—viz.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Queen's  Park 
(Camphill),  Springburn  Park,  and  Toller- 
■cross  Park.  It  was  in  the  last-named  park 
ithat  the  white  one  appeared.  The  bulbs 
have  generally  bloomed,  but  this  is  the  only 
■white  one  in  the  lot.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  apparent  difference  in  the  bulb, 
foliage,  or  flower-stems.  In  fact,  the  buds 
were  well  developed  when  our  foreman 
noticed  the  paleness,  and  this  abnormality 
made  him  observe  the  plant  more  carefully, 
and  call  my  attention  to  it  when  I  visited 
the  park."  Reference  has  been  made  to  a 
white  variety  of  Vallota  purpurea  on  several 
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a  something  which  suggi^sts  the  nolinn  that 
hybridity  not  sufficiently  potent  to  affect 
the  shape  of  tlie  flower  or  j^'eneral  habit  of 
tlie  plant  might  have  originated  tlie  white, 
as  it  has  been  known  to  produce  the  liglit 
forms. 

in  the  Gardeners'  C/iromcZp,  November  10, 
19()0,  interesting  particulirs  are  given  of  the 
origin  of  a  remarkalile  batch  of  seedlings,  on 
which  we  had  previously  remarked,  "  with 
flowers  of  a  distinct  pleasing  shade  of  cerise." 
anil  which  were  raised  liy  Mr.  Arthur  Rix, 
of  the  Miner's  Bank,  Truro.  These  liad  been 
olitained  by  crossing  Vallota  purpurea  willi 
Amaryllis  Belladonna.  Of  the  batch  raised, 
ninety  per  cent,  were  identical  with  the 
ordinary  Vallota  purpurea,  but  many  of  the 
otliers  sliowed  variation  towards  the  white 
fiii'in  by  colour  suppression. 

Both  Vallota  purpurea  and  Amaryllis 
Belladona  grow  in  close  proximity  in  some 
parts  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Cape 
Colony,  and  it  is  possililo  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  intercrossing  may  have  resulted  in 
an  occasional  but  very  rare  albino,  one  of 


porary,  Ameiiean  Gardeniny,  edited  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Barron,  the  son  of  "  Barron,  of 
Chiswick,"  pushing  the  matter  vigorously. 
From  the  same  country  we  have  received  a 
further  suggestion,  good  in  itself,  but  of 
doubtful  practicability.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  defer  comment  on  the  proposal,  and 
to  let  the  writer  express  his  own  ideas 
freely:—  >. 

"A  Suggestion  to  eorm  a  Gardeners' 
Wokld-Feateknity. 
Encouraged  on  several  sides,  I  venture  to  bring 
the  above  proposition  before  the  public,  trusting 
that  it  may  lead  towards  the  realisation  of  the 
plan.  The  achievement  of  the  aim  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  step  forwards,  and  the  helpful 
conditions  of  our  time  favour  more  than  ever 
such  a  move.  It  can  only  to  be  wished  for  that 
one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  callings  shoxdd  gain 
a  still  greater  influence  in  accordance  with  its 
important  rule.  Especially  recently  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  advsince  horticulture,  and 
make  the  general  public  more  acquainted  with 
it ;  the  many  good  results  arrived  at  ought  to 
encourage  strongly  a  larger  move. 
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The  very  character  of  our  profession  demands 
'more  or  less  an  international  exchange  of  ideas  ; 
•  does  this  fact  not  naturally  point  towards  the 
formation  of  a  great  world-embracing  brother- 
hood, which  can  serve  itself  twofold  by  creating 
an  interest  for  plants  all  over  the  globe  ? 

The  outlook  to  accomplish  the  object  is  favour- 
.ably  assisted  by  the  total  absence  of  those  ques- 
tions which  so  often  make  the  best  intentioned 
international  enterprises  a  failure.     Of  course, 
nevertheless  many  difficulties  will  be  encountered, 

■  but  hardly  any  of  a  stubborn  nature. 

The  this  year's  '  World  -  Exhibition '  in  St. 
Louis  may  perhaps  be  a  good  assemblage  field  to 
start  the  project.  In  a  few  words  I  wish  to  give 
my  opinion  of  how  to  form  such  a  '  Fraternity ' : 
■^To  have  a  basis  as  well  as  a  medixim  of  constant 

■  communication  a  paper  should  be  issued,  called 
perhaps  the  World  Gardener,  to  be  printed 
monthly,  and  in  as  many  languages  as  subscribers 
warrant  editions. 

All  branches  of  gardening  ought  to  be  treated 
in  separate  divisions,  to  make  the  finding  of 
:  material,  comprising  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
.an  easy  matter.  Illustrations  ought  to  be  very 
•carefully  selected. 

Advertisements  and  market  reports  from  all 
"the  main  points  should  form  a  detachable  ap- 
pendix. It  is  also  very  important  to  have  a  trial- 
ground  in  connection  with  the  paper. 

Out  of  the  many  problems  which  could  be  taken 
mp  for  the  common  benefit,  a  few  may  follow  here : — 

The  introduction  of  a  '  Standard  Plant-Nomen- 
«clature  '  for  gardeners,  which  at  the  present  is 
iiuuch  confused. 

Publication  of  a  '  Garden  Dictionary '  con- 
taining a  catalogue  of  all  plants  in  cultivation 
"possessing  practical  value,  including  their 
isynonyms. 

Kegisti'ation  of  all  new  plants,  discovered  or 
bred  at  the  '  central  office  "  of  the  fraternity,  if 
■they  seem  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  a  possible 
"trial  as  to  their  merits.  The  laying  down  of 
^general  rules  regarding  newly-bred  plants,  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  breeders,  &c.  A  multitude 
•of  other  questions  may  be  taken  up  as  the  work 
advances. 

An  excellent  locality  for  a  central  office  of  such 
.an  undertaking  seems  to  be  Switzerland,  as  that 
is  a  small  neutral  country  composed  of  various 
nationalities.  Also  as  a  trial-ground  for  plants 
offering  many  good  points ;  and  taken  into  con- 
:sideration  the  marvellous  natural  scenery,  it  is 
.almost  bound  to  make  an  ideal  '  centre-place.' 

I  should  regard  it  with  great  satisfaction  if 
the  above  lines  would  cause  also  others  in  their 
"turn  to  give  the  project  a  thought  and  possibly 
improve  upon  it.  A.  L.  Schwoerbel,  Landscape 
Architect,  Boston,  Mass." 


LONICERATRAGOPHYLLA*  (see  Supplementary 
llUustration). — This  is  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  intro- 
ductions to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
•&  Sons,  at  Coombe  Wood.   In  that  most  interesting 

*  Loniocra  (^  Capn'folinnt)  trar/opjii/lta,  Henisley, 
7i.sp. — Frut/'".  scandens  vel  vagans,  fere  uiidique  glaher 
vel  cite  glabrescens,  ramulis  floriferis  gracilibiis.  FoHa 
breviter  petiolata  vel  sessilia  (j)aria  3 — 1  sujieriora 
•  comiata  rotundata  vel  deltoidea)  papjraeea,  oblonga, 
usque  ad  4  ix)ll.  longa.  rotundata  obtiisa  vel  iuterdum 
rsubacuta,  Ixisi  cuneata.  .siijira  glabra,  siditus  glauca 
■^imul  primum  praicipuesecus  costam  venasque  puberula. 
Flores  lutei  2V— 3  poll,  longi,  pauci  in  capitulos  ter- 
minales  bre\nter  pedunculatos  dispoaiti ;  calycis  dentes 
minuti,  persisteutes  corollas  tubus  augustus,  leviter 
<urvatus,  limbo  plu-s  quam  diiplo  longior,  intiis,  liasin 
versu.s,  parcissime  puberulus ;  labiorum  lobi  rotvuidati : 
labium  anticum,  et  videtur,  iiicurvatum ;  stamina 
glabra  ;  stylus  glaher.     Bacc.-e  non  vis.^. 

Hupeh  :  Patuiig  district,  rare  (A.  Henry).  Herl). 
Kew.  —  Closely  related  to  L.  caprifolium,  Linn., 
diifering  in  the  longer,  narrower  leaves,  fewer  larger 
flowers,  and  other  small  details.  So  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  allied  species  nearer  than  the  Caucasus,  the 
American  species  of  this  group  being  less  like  the 
present  plant.  Jm/niaf  of  the  Linncan  Socictti,  1888, 
p.  3G7,  vol.  xxiii. 


establishment  we  saw  it  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  were  struck  by  its  fine  masses  of 
yellow  flowers  set  off  by  the  glossy  foliage.  As  it 
is  in  all  probability  quite  hardy,  having  proved 
to  be  so  up  till  now,  it  wiU,  when  distributed,  be 
a  great  addition  to  our  hardy  climbers,  suitable 
for  clothing  pergolas,  covering  walls  or  sheds, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  As  the  plant  is  new  to 
cultivation,  we  append  in  a  foot-note  the  techni- 
cal dcBCription  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Bulbs  for  the  Royal  Parks.— We  under- 
stand that  Messrs.  Cakter  &  Co.  have  been 
requested  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  to  supply  the 
bulbs  required  for  the  Koyal  Parks,  and  forthe  gar- 
dens at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Hampton  Court. 

The  New  Hall.— Messrs.  Fradelle  &  Young, 
283,  Regent  Street,  London,  announce  that  they 
are  now  publishing  a  most  interesting  picture 
commemorating  the  above  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Society.  It  is  prepared  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  time  His  Majesty  is 
declaring  the  Hall  open,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  together  with  the  President 
and  prominent  members  of  the  Society,  grouped 
near  their  Majestys,  are  rendered  clearly  and 
in  good  size.  The  following  photographs  are  also 
published,  in  uniform  size,  1^  by  9  inches: — 1. 
General  view  of  ceremony  (includes  most  of  Hall, 
distant  view  of  Royal  group) ;  2.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence reading  the  address  (platform  group  only ) ; 
3.  His  Majesty  the  King  declaring  the  Hall  open 
(platform  gi-oup  only)  ;  4.  Exterior  view  of  the 
Ijuilding;  5.  Interior  view  of  the  Hall,  showing 
the  annexes  ;  6.  General  view  of  the  first  flower 
show;  7  to  12.  Six  views  of  chief  exhibits  at  first 
flower  show. 

Rose  Show  at   the  Crystal   Palace.— 

We  are  informed  that  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  intend  to  hold  a  Rose  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  next  year  (1905),  at  a  date  to 
be  fixed  later  on. 

Academic    Honours    for    Botanists.— 

Among  those  members  of  the  British  Association 
who  were  selected  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  were  :  Professor  Adoli' 
Enoler,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  the  founder  of  an  important  botanical 
periodical,  which  he  has  edited  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  botany  ;  he  has  given  proof 
of  his  interest  even  in  pala'ontological  botany ; 
he  has  explored  the  flora  of  East  Africa  and  of 
South  America  ;  has  contributed  to  the  revision 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  classic  work  of  Victoe 
Hehn  on  the  migration  of  plants  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  and  commemorated  the  centenary  of 
Humboldt  by  an  able  work  on  the  recent  history 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  through- 
out the  world,  and  ia  the  author  or  editor  of 
numerous  first-class  periodicals  and  monographs. 
Sir  William  Turner  Thiselton-Dter,  Director 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  Florai 
in  studiis  insignis,  was  welcomed  as  the  son- 
in-law  of  another  distinguished  botanist.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who  had  received  an  honorary 
degree  at  Cambridge  thirty-eight  years  before. 
His  name  is  associated  with  much  excellent  ad- 
ministrative work  at  Kew,  with  work  on  the 
Flora  of  Middlesex,  and,  as  editor,  with  that  of 
South  and  Central  Africa. 

The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  whose  death 

was  announced  in  our  last  issue,  was  born  in  the 
year  1819  at  Aberdour,  Fifeshire.  After  passing 
by  various  stages  the  diffei-ent  departments  of 
the  garden  establishment,  he  at  length  found 
himself  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  exotic 
department  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Claremont. 
From  there  he   removed  to  Largo  House,  Fife- 


shire, remaining  for  nint-  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  he  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  Admiral  Sir  George  N.  Broke 
MiDDLETON,  Bart.,  as  head  gardener  at  Shrub- 
land  Park,  where  the  gardens  under  Blair  were 
so  excellent  that  their  keeping  was  admired 
by  all  who  saw  them.  An  account  of  Mr.  Blaie, 
together  with  a  portrait,  was  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  393,  Sept.  25,  1875. 

Netting  for  Fruit-trees. — Messrs.  Rush- 
forth  &  Co.,  of  Loughborough,  have  submitted  to 
us  a  sample  of  their  fruit-tree  netting,  which  is 
well  adapted  not  only  to  protect  fruit  trees  from 
spring  frosts,  but  also  from  wasps  and  other  pests 
at  this  season,  and  for  covering  vineries  and 
other  structures. 

DiJSSELDORF.  —  The  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  which  is  being 
held  this  year  at  Diisseldorf  have  now  issued 
their  programme  and  schedule  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fruit  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  from 
October  8  to  16  next,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Congress  of  the  German  Pomological  Union,  and 
in  addition  to  these  two  important  events  a 
German  show  of  market  fruit  and  nursery  garden 
goods.  The  last  day  of  entry  is  September  15  ; 
no  dealers  are  allowed  to  compete ;  no  charge  is 
made  for  entry  or  for  space  ;  and  the  exhibition 
authorities  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  to 
Diisseldorf.  'I'he  schedule  is  at  once  large  and 
comprehensive,  and  is  divided  into  147  classes, 
over  100  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  thirteen 
sections  into  which  the  International  Exhibition 
is  divided.  Collective  exhibits  are  invited  from 
countries,  states,  associations,  and  unions.  There 
will  be  instructive  educational  exhibits,  including 
specimens  of  the  best  early  and  late  fruits  from 
different  parts,  arranged  according  to  the  local 
dates  of  ripening ;  classes  in  which  size  and 
beauty  or  recent  introduction  will  be  determining 
factors  in  the  awards.  Fourteen  classes  each 
will  be  reserved  for  named  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  Besides  Apples,  Pears,  Nuts,  and 
stone-fruits,  there  promises  to  be  a  great  show  of 
wine  and  dessert  Grapes.  Fruit  in  pots  and  table- 
decorations  have  also  special  sections  devoted  to 
them.  Makers  of  boxes,  baskets,  and  other 
packing  methods  have  seven  classes  for  their 
wares,  and  the  exhibits  of  pictures,  models, 
photographs,  books,  periodicals,  and  plans,  all 
relating  to  pomology,  should  prove  of  great 
interest  to  the  public  as  well  as  those  for  whose 
special  benefit  they  will  be  gathered  together. 
Schedules  and  forms  of  application  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Freiherr  A.  von  Solemacher, 
Burg  Namedy,  near  Andernach-on-Rhine. 

Botanical  Explorers   in  Thibet.  —  The 

opening  out  of  hitherto  unexplored  ground  in 
Thibet  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  some  new 
or  rare  plants.  A  botanical  survey  has  already 
been  made  into  Independent  Sikkiui  and  Thibet 
by  the  Superintendent  (Major  Prain)  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  and  we  hear 
that  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Readers  will 
recall  the  Abbe  Hue's  hook— Recollections  of  a 
Journey  through  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China, 
during  the  years  1844,  18 IS,  and  1846,  and  in  the 
light  of  more  recent  expeditions  the  accounts  of 
this  early  traveller  have  been  confirmed.  One  of 
his  botanical  discoveries  was  the  tree  of  Ten 
Thousand  Images,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
hairs  of  Tseng- Kaba,  the  great  Buddhist  reformer. 
The  Abbe  says  :— "  This  tree  is  stiU  to  be  seen 
(in  Koimbourn),  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  principal  Buddist  temple  stands,  and 
in  a  large  square  enclosure  formed  by  four  brick 
walls.  Within  this  stands  the  wonderful  tree, 
which  appears  of  great  antiquity;  and  thougli, 
now  not  more  than  eight  feet  high,  three  men 
could  hardly  embrace  its  trunk.  The  wood  is  of 
a  reddish  colour  and  exquisite  odour  very  much 
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resembling  Cinnamon.  We  were  told  that 
during  the  summer,  towards  the  eighth  moon,  it 
produces  superb  large  red  flowers  ;  but  what 
most  excited  our  astonishment  was  really,  as  we 
had  been  before  told  it  was,  distinctly  marked 
with  a  Thibetan  character,  sometimes  ligh  ter,  some- 
times darker  than  the  leaf,  but  quite  plain.  After 
the  most  minute  investigation,  we  could  discover 
no  traces  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Lamas  ;  and 
though,  doubtless,  people  will  smile  at  oxir  ig- 
norance, that  will  matter  little  if  they  do  not 
suspect  the  veracity  of  our  account."  The 
markings  on  the  leaves  are  now  known  to 
be  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  lichen.  The 
intrepid  voyager  arrived  after  many  adventures 
at  Lla-Ssa, "  the  metropolis  of  the  Buddhist  world, 
encircled  by  a  multitude  of  grand  old  trees  which 
form  with  the  foliage  a  girdle  of  verdure  around 
it.  Two  fine  avenues  bordered  with  magnificent 
trees  lead  to  the  temple."  After  but  a  brief  stay 
the  traveller  and  his  companions  were  dismissed 
from  the  country  and  returned  to  the  better 
known  districts  of  China. 

Plants  in  Season.— We  have  received  a 
fruiting  branch  of  the  interesting  "Californian 
Chesmut,"  Castanopsis  chrysophylla  (see  fig.  59, 
p.  145),  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  R.  Lindsay, 
Kaimes  Lodge,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  who 
mentions  that  the  fruits  were  taken  from  a  small 
shrub  about  2  feet  in  height,  growing  on  the 
rockery  at  Kaimes  Lodge.  The  Golden-leaved 
Chestnut  attains  its  greatest  size  and  beauty  in 
the  coast  valleys  of  northern  California,  where  it 
is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forests.  The  genus  Castanopsis  is 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  Oak  and 
the  Chestaut. 

From  Messrs.  Ware's  nurseries,  Feltham, 

Middlesex,  we  have  received  three  interesting 
plants : — 

Cassia  martlandica. — A  hardy  perennial  spe- 
cies, native  of  North  America.  It  is  plentifully 
covered  with  its  yellow  racemes  of  flowers,  typical 
of  the  genus.  The  \  hints  were  raised  froiii  seed 
sown  three  years  ago,  and  are  now  flowering  for  the 
first  time.  It  requires  a  sheltered  position,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Ware's  plant 
having  been  cut  down  annually. 

SiDALCEA  "Rosy  Gem,"  a  garden  form  of  S. 
malvsfolia.  The  flower-spikes  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  carrying  numerous  deep  lilac-coloured 
flowers.  It  should  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the 
herbaceous  border. 

Pbntstemon  spectabilis.— A  highly  glabrous 
form  of  Pentstemon,  which  gives  it  a  pronounced 
character  from  our  other  garden  forms  of  the 
genus.  The  flowers  are  bluish-purple,  the  coroUa 
being  about  1  inch  in  length. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CYPEIPEDIUM  X  URANIA, REHDEE'S  VAE. 
The  original  form  of  this  fine  hybrid  between 
C.  X  lo  grande  and  C.  Cbarlesworthii  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  June  4,  1901.  A  very  large 
and  showy  form  of  it  is  now  in  flower  with  Frank 
A.  Eehder,  Esq.,  The  Avenue,  Gip.sy  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Norris).  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  C.  Cbarles- 
worthii crosses,  like  the  other  hybrids,  showing 
much  of  the  purplish-rose  veining  of  C.  Cbarles- 
worthii in  the  upper  sepal,  but  with  distinct 
evidence  of  both  C.  Argus  and  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
which  were  the  parents  of  C.  lo  grande,  the  latter 
giving  fine  size  and  substance  to  the  flower.  The 
broad  dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  a  small  green 
base,  its  surface  bearing  a  showy  network  of  dark 
rose-purple,  the  spaces  between  being  flushed 
with  rose.  The  broad  petals  are  yellowish-green 
at  the  base  and  brownish-rose  outward,  the"baso 
and  centre  bearing  dark  chocolate  spots;  lip 
brownish-rose,  staminode  cream  coloured,  with 
purple  in  front  and  slight  rose  tint.  The'  same 
cross  has  also  been  named  C.  x  Martin  Calmzac. 


KOSA   MOSCHATA. 

Among  the  hardy  climbing  Roses  this  takes  a 
pre-eminent  position.  It  is  entitled  to  this  rank 
in  virtue  of  its  foliage,  and  especially  of  the 
profusion  of  its  white  flowers.  Londoners  need 
go  no  further  than  Kew  to  see  it  in  perfection, 
but  our  figures  were  taken  from  a  plant  at 
Arundel  Castle.  Mr.  Burbury  tells  us  it  has 
been  planted  about  fifty-five  years,  and  that  it 
reaches  to  a  height  of  35  ft.  on  a  Yew-tree,  of  which 
it  has  taken  possession.  It  is  sometimes  called 
E.  Brunonii,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Himilayas. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  hinisclf  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hy  his  Correspondents. ) 
JUDGING  GRAPES  BY  POINTS,— Long  expe- 
rience in  judging  exhibits  by  points  or  marks  has 
shown  me  the  inconvenience  of  being  too  liberal 
in  granting  marks  under  any  circumstances. 
When  the  greatest  number  of  points  are  granted, 
and  there  presently  crops  up  something  that  is 
even  better,  the  door  is  closed  against  increasing 


bunch  a  peculiar  shading,  such  as  never  obtains  in- 
well-finished  bunches.  Judging  by  one's  remem- 
brance of  what  really  good  bunches  of  this 
Muscat  have  been,  and  comparing  that  with  the 
bunches  in  Mr.  Shingler's  collection,  I  shouldl 
have  given  each  bunch  nine  points.  Apart  from 
their  imperfectly  finished  condition,  good  form, 
too,  was  lacking.  However,  no  diverse  pointing 
would  have  altered  the  ultimate  decision! 
Looh  r-on. 

PROFITABLE  PEACH  GROWING.— From  timi- 
to  time  we  hear  of  the  most  wonderful  successes 
in  fruit  growing,  &c.,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  the 
other  day,  at  the  luncheon  of  a  famous  North, 
of  England  flower-show,  to  hear  of  one  feat  which 
I  think  will  take  some  beating.  A  well-known 
gardener  from  the  county  of  York  told  his  hearers- 
he  had  a  Peach-tree,  Goshawk,  four  years  oli> 
carrying  fifty  dozen  fruits,  or  in  other  words  60O 
fruits.  I  must  admit  that  my  efforts  as  a  fruit 
grower  for  thirty  years  have  been  poor  indee'l 
as  compared  to  this.  J.  C.  C. 

SCARLET-RUNNERS       AND       BUMBLE-BEES. 

From  many  reports   received  this  appears  to  be- 
one  of  the  worst  seasons  for  Scarlet-Runners  orv 


the  marks  because  the  maximum  has  already  leen 
given.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  rule  adopted  at 
Shrewsbury  in  relation  to  the  Grape  pointing,  but 
my  practice,  when  pointing  collections  of  vege- 
tables, is  to  take  each  dish  separately,  starting 
with  the  best  dish  of  any  one  kind  in  each  collec- 
tion, begin  by  giving  to  it  the  number  of  points  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  though  not  necessarily  the 
maximum  number,  unless  the  quality  is  of  the 
highest.  Then  other  dishes  of  the  same  kind  are 
pointed  lower,  just  as  their  merits  require. 
Were  that  practice  adopted  at  Shrewsbury,  taking 
Muscatof  Alexandriafirst,  then  Madresfield  Coui+, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  so  on,  mistakes 
could  not  possibly  occur.  But  even  then  it 
would  be  improper  to  put  to  the  best  dish  of  any 
kind  the  maximum  number  of  marks  which  it 
was  capable  of  obtaining,  unless  it  was  of  the 
highest  excellence.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
bunch  of  any  variety  should  be  even  the  best  of 
its  variety  in  the  show,  because  the  standard  for 
the  year  may  be  comparatively  low.  That  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  at 
Shrewsbiu'y,  the  outer  berries  being  very  good 
and  well  coloured,  lut  the  inner  and  less  exposed 
berries   were   still    green,  thus  giving    to    each 


record.  As  far  as  my  own  observation  goes' 
it  is  also  a  record  season  for  bumble  -  bees, 
which  I  have  never  before  seen  in  such  numbers. 
Whether  the  one  fact  has  any  bearing  on  the 
other,  I  must  leave  others  to  decide ;  but  there 
is  a  general  idea,  not  a  new  one,  that  bumble- 
bees injure  the  Scarlet-Eunner  crop;  and  they 
pierce  the  calyx  to  reach  the  nectary  instead 
of  doing  so  in  the  legitimate  way,  by  whiclv 
fertilisation  would  most  certainly  be  effected'- 
I  have  to- day  examined  some  hundreds  of  flowers., 
and  in  every  case  but  one,  and  that  a  newly- 
opened  flower,  the  calyces  were  pierced;  but  T 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  embryo  pods.  It  may  be  that  the 
injury  to  the  calyx  and  flower  prevents  in  som& 
way  the  production  of  potent  pollen,  the  result- 
of  which  would  be  a  failure  of  the  crop. 
It  almost  invariably  happens  that  the  first  few 
flowers  of  this  crop  fail  to  set  their  pods,  but  the- 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  with  only  a  normal 
number  of  the  bees  about  there  would  be  scarcely 
time  for  them  to  do  wholesale  mischief,  and 
fertilisation  would  be  brought  about  by  smallei- 
visitants  in  the  meanwhile.  The  idea  that 
drought   is   wholly  resjionsible   is-  incorrect,  fov 
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xubust  and  free-grown  plants  that  have  been  well 
■watered,  miilclied,  and  grown  in  well-manured 
•H'round  are  just  as  unfruitful  as  others  that  have 
had  no  special  care.  I  heard  from  a  friend  of 
mine  a  few  days  ago  that  from  five  rows,  or,  in 
till,  about  200  yards,  he  had  not  \i\>  to  the  middle 
«)f  August  picked  a  pod,  and  this  in  a  most  pro- 
<iuctive  garden  and  from  early-sown  plants  that 
bad  never  received  any  check  to  growth,  and 
.  which,  except  for  lack  of  pods,  looked  as  well  as 
Kjould  be  wished.  Here  we  are  not  quite  so  badly 
•off,  but  the  crop  can  only  be  regarded  as  very 
poor,  in  spite  of  all,  presumably,  necessary 
•jittention.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

GRADUS  PEA. — In  answer  to  your  correspon- 
dent "  Devonian  No.  2,"  I  sowed  Gradus  Pea 
-alongside  of  William  the  First,  and  it  came  into 
use  just  three  days  after  the  latter.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  flavour  of  the  two. 
With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  short- 
liaulmed  Peas  give  such  heavy  and  continuous 
•crops  as  tall-growing  varieties,  in  my  opinion 
tall  -  growing  Peas  produce  by  far  the  greatest 


of  your  readers  experienced  anything  similar 
with  Peas  this  season,  and  if  they  can  suggest 
any  other  cause  for  this  disastrous  effect.  0.  F.  T., 
Byde. 

THE  COLORADO  DOUGLAS  FIR. — Absence  from 
home  has  prevented  my  writing  before  to  say  that 
the  Douglas  Fir  figured  in  your  pages  on  July  23 
is  not  the  typical  Colorado  variety.  The  photo- 
graph sent  by  Mr.  Eichardsou  for  your  illustra- 
tion was  taken  from  a  tree  sent  by  me  from 
Dorset  to  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  to 
see  if  they  could  identify  it  with  any  form  of  the 
Colorado  or  some  other  species,  and  the  reply  I 
had  from  Mr.  Massie  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
either  a  variety  of  the  Colorado  or  another  Fir 
altogether,  which  he  named,  but  which  I  forget, 
as  his  letter  was  sent  to  the  owner  of  the  planta- 
tion where  the  tree  came  from.  Out  of  a  whole 
plantation  of  supposed  Douglas  Fir,  as  supplied 
by  a  nurseryman,  not  more  than  fifty  trees  were 
true  to  name,  and  these  average  about  12  feet, 
while  the  spurious  ones,  as  figured  in  your  pages, 
hardly  exceed  5  feet.     The  true  Colorado  Douglas 
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■v-^roiJS.  In  this  garden  for  the  last  two  seasons 
Alderman  has  been  the  best  Pea  I  have  had,  and 
iin  each  season  I  make  it  a  second  early.  T.  M. 
■Nels<ni,  Lancashire. 

FAILURE  IN  GARDEN  PEAS. — Since  the  be- 
ijinning  of  June  I  have  made  three  sowings  of 
■eulinary  Peas  of  three  different  varieties,  and 
"they  have  all  rotted  in  the  ground,  so  that  now  I 
^m  without  Peas  for  use.  I  have  never  experi- 
enced anything  like  it  before.  They  were  all 
.sown  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  drills  when 
drawn  being  well  soaked  with  water  before  the 
Peas  were  so\vn.  Until  now  1  have  been  unable 
"to  account  for  this  extraordinary  failure,  but 
thought  perhaps  that  the  wet  season  of  last  year 
was  to  blame  for  not  sufficiently  ripening  the 
rfeed.  However,  that  could  not  have  been  the 
cause,  for  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  which  were 
partially  shaded  by  some  trees,  and  consequently 
■cooler,  the  Peas  came  through  allVight.  I  believe 
•the  excessive  sun-heat  which  we  have  lately  ex- 
perienced, combined  with  the  moisture  in  the 
•drills,  has  had  the  effect  of  partially  cooking  the 
Peas  before  they  had  time  to  germinate,  and 
hence  th6  rotting.  I  made  the  fourth  sowing, 
ixnd  have  covered  them  with  loose  litter  until 
they  came  thj-ough.     I  should  like  to  know  if  any 


has  more  or  less  glaucous  leaves,  and  the  habit 
of  the  branches  is  not  erect,  but  somewhat  hori- 
zontal, and  the  tree  is  squat.  There  was  recently 
a  whole  quarter  of  this  type  of  Fir  in  Messrs. 
Dickson's  nursery,  but  it  is  not  recommended 
for  timber  by  that  firm.  J.  Simpson,  Studfield, 
Sheffield. 

GRAPE  SPOT,  GLCEOSPORIUM. — For  the  past 
season  or  two  our  two  houses  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria have  been  badly  affected  with  the  Grape 
spot,  so  often  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  When  I  came  here  last  season  a  good 
half  of  the  bunches  were  affected  with  spot  and 
shanking,  the  first  trace  of  the  spot  occurring 
about  two  or  three  weeks  after  thinning,  and 
completely  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  berries 
and  bunches.  In  the  early  part  of  last  autumn  I 
removed  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  the  borders,  and 
carefully  preserved  the  roots,  and  filled  up  with 
fresh  compost,  as  often  recommended  in  yoiu- 
Calendars.  I  spread  out  the  roots  and  covered  them 
over  with  9  inches  of  compost  and  kept  them  on 
the  dry  side  till  starting  time  in  January  ;  of 
coui-se  they  started  a  trifle  later  than  usual. 
This  season  we  have  not  had  more  than  three 
dozen  berries  affected,  and  shanking  has  dis- 
appeared.    We  cropped  lighter  this  year,  each 


house  carryingabout  Hi  bunches,  mostly  averaging 
from  Ij  to  3  lbs.  in  weight,  and  of  first-rate 
quality.  Any  of  your  numerous  enquirers  who 
are  troubled  with  the  spot  would  be  well  repaid 
for  their  trouble  in  treating  their  Vines  as  stated. 
A.  King,  Hurstwood  Gardens,  Haywards  Heath. 

POTATO  "  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA." — 1  Wrote  yOU 
last  autumn  about  this  promising  Potato,  raised 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Bishop's  Down  Farm,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  It  is  a  cross  between  Upto  Date 
and  Windsor  Castle.  The  haulm  is  of  a  dwarf, 
sturdy  character,  evidently  indicating  a  strong 
constitution.  It  was  raised  three  years  ago,  and 
no  diseased  tubers  of  this  variety  have  up  to  the 
present  been  seen.  A  Potato  that  was  free  from 
disease  in  1903,  with  its  excessive  rainfall,  may  be 
considered  disease-proof.  One  particular  feature 
of  this  Potato  is  its  fine  keeping  qualities,  the 
eyes  remaining  perfectly  dormant  late  in  the 
spring.  Some  tubers  sent  me  at  the  end  of  May 
cooked  as  white  as  they  did  at  Christmas.  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  this  Potato; 
it  may  possibly  be  the  forerunner  of  a  race  that 
will  be  strong  enough  in  constitution  to  resist 
disease.  W.  F.  Bowman,  25,  Cambridge  Street, 
Tunhridge  Wells. 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 


CAMPANULA  MACEOSTYLA. 
One  of  the  more  distinct  Bellflowers  is  C. 
macrostyla,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  which  al- 
though only  of  annual  duration,  is  sufficiently 
desirable  as  a  garden  plant  to  warrant  its  use  in 
the  herbaceous  border.  The  plant  forms  a  tuft  a 
foot  or  more  through,  crowded  with  lovely  white 
flowers,  the  segments  of  which  reflex  as  the 
flower  expands,  with  blue  margins  and  the 
surfaces  heavily  netted  with  blue.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  torpedo-like  style, 
which  projects  from  3  to  4  inches  beyond  the 
face  of  the  flower.  The  leaves,  stems  and  calices 
are  sparsely  hairy.  It  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticfultural  Society  last  July  from 
the  Burford  collection.  One  can  raise  thousands 
of  phmts  from  seeds  with  little  or  no  trouble,  by 
simply  treating  them  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
woiild  Canterbury  Bells.  In  hght  soils  they  may 
last  for  two  seasons. 

Kniphofia  (Tkitoma)  excelsa. 
This  is  a  new  hybrid  form  of  Kniphofia, 
remarkable  for  its  enormous  size  and  great 
vigour.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  so  far 
introduced  for  waterside  planting.  For  a  small 
border  it  is  too  vigorous  a  grower.  A  few  single 
crowns  planted  two  seasons  ago  have  made  tufts 
a  yard  through,  and  each  clump  has  borne  a 
dozen  spikes  of  flowers  from  C  to  7  feet  in  height. 
In  habit  it  closely  resembles  the  equally  vigorous 
Star  of  Baden-Baden,  but  K.  excelsa  is  much 
more  refined  both  in  form  and  colouring.  The 
flowers  of  the  latter  are  of  a  vivid  pale-crimson  at 
the  upperportion  of  the  spike,changingtoan orange 
colour  as  time  goes  on.  The  variety  is  of  French 
origin,  and  is  distinct  from  all  others  in  its 
widely  distended  throat,  so  that  the  flowers  may 
be  described  as  narrowly  bell-shaped.  There  are 
many  sites  in  large  gardens  where  a  vigorous 
Torch-Lily  such  as  this  would  be  found  useful, 
particularly  where  the  plant  is  needed  to  give  a 
long-distance  effect. 

Kniphofia  (Tkitoma)  breviflora. 
The  majority  of  Kniphofias  are  valued  more 
as  stately  garden  plants  for  bold  eft'ect  than  as 
neat  border  subjects;  but  this  pretty  slender- 
growing  species  more  closely  resembles  K.  Nelsoni 
and  K.  rufa,  in  all  save  colouring,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly Lachenalia-like  in  its  inflorescence.  It  is 
a  rare  species,  but  so  delicately  beautiful  that  it 
should  become  highly  popular.  Its  roots,  which 
are  unusually  thick  for  a  small  Kniphofia,  suggests 
its  requirements— a  light  dry  soil  and  open  situa- 
tion.    The  leaves  are  grass-like  and  disposed  in 
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elegant  tufts,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  quantity 
of  spikes  ariee  to  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet, 
each  bearing  a  dainty  inflorescene  of  lemon- 
yellow  Lachenalia  -  like  flowers,  rather  densely 
packed  together.  In  older  tufts  the  flowers  are 
fewer  and  more  daintily  disposed  in  looser  spikes, 
and  it  is  then  that  one  sees  the  plant  at  its  best. 
In  all  general  characters  it  is  the  yellow  counter- 
part of  K.  Nelsoni,  with  more  flowers  on  a  spike 
and  longer  stems.  In  K.  breviflora  the  fiowers 
are  tubular,  the  lobes  alone  being  reflexed,  whilst 
the  anthers  and  styles  are  at  the  throat.  It  is 
figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7570. 

Helichktsum  Coopeki. 
Seeds  of  this  handsome  "  Everlasting "  were 
received  for  purposes  of  test  from  the  Orange 
Biver  Colony,  and  the  plants,  which  flowered  in 
the  same  year  as  sown,  are  probably  of  annual 
duration  only.  It  has  broadly  lance-shaped 
leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  about  6  to  8  inches 
long.  The  stems  arefreely  branching,hard,  woody, 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  bearing  great  quan- 
tities of  golden-yellow,  globular  flowers,  |  inch 
across.  The  petals  are  persistent  and  harsh  to 
the  touch,  as  in  most  of  its  kindred.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  thick,  loose,  woolly  tomen- 
tum,  which  is  also  persistent.  This  species  is 
well  in  advance  of  the  more  familiar  annual 
"  Everlasting  "  of  gardens,  forming  a  roundish 
bush  a  yard  across,  each  branch  bearing  at  least 
a  dozen  flowers.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
cultivation  so  far  as  I  can  determine. 

MONTBRETIA     "  GeO.    DaVISON." 

There  are  few  Montbretias  that  can  vie  with 
that  called  "  Geo.  Davison."  There  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  flowers  of  this  new  variety 
and  some  of  the  older  ones,  but  the  value  of  a  border 
plant  lies  in  its  habit,  its  vigour,  and  its  freedom, 
and  here  this  Montbretia  shows  a  great  superiority 
over  all  others.  The  stems  are  freely  produced 
from  each  corm,  generally  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four,  and  bear  quantities  of  lovely  pale  orange 
flowers.  The  original  plant  was  the  only  one  of 
many  hundreds  that  the  raiser  could  consider 
a  real  break.  In  M.  Germania,  the  next  best 
Montbretia,  the  flowers  lose  much  of  their  beauty, 
owing  to  the  nodding  habit,  but  in  Mr.  Davison's 
variety  the  flowers  are  held  at  right  angles  with 
the  stem,  and  are  thus  much  more  effective. 
G.  S.  M. 


BEITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

Heredity  and  the  Mendelian  Hypothesis. 

Mb.  William  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  took  for  hi.s  addre-ss 
to  the  section  of  Zoology  the  facts  of  heredity  and  of 
variability  of  species  as  exhibited  by  the  practical 
"examination  and  experiment  of  "breeding.''  The 
breeding  pen  was  to  the  zoologist,  said  Mr.  Bateson, 
what  the  test  tube  was  to  the  chemist,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  heredity'  by 
experimental  methods  offered  the  sole  chance  of  pro- 
gress with  the  problems  of  evolution.  When  Darwin 
wrote  his  Orir/in  of  Species,  that  work,  which  crowned 
the  great  period  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
species,  seemed  to  be,  paradoxically  enough,  the  signal 
for  a  general  halt.  The  treatise  brought  the  origin  of 
species  fairly  within  the  grip  of  human  intelligence  for 
the  first  time,  but,  perhaps  because  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  specific  differences  in  species  were  brought 
about  only  by  the  la|)se  of  immense  periods  of  time,  it 
turned  men's  thoughts  to  other  subjects  that  were  more 
amenable  to  the  limits  of  a  human  life's  investigation, 
and  so  the  wide  field  from  which  Darwin  drew  his 
store  of  facts  had  remained  for  some  forty  years 
unexplored. 

Hereditt  in  Stocks. 

The  first  pajjer  was  by  Miss  E.  E.  SAUNDEB.S,  on 
"Heredity  in  Stocks."  She  said  that  since  the  re- 
discovery of  Mendel's  work,  experimental  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  the  germ-cells  had  been  found  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  examiiles.  Much  of  this 
evidence  was  derived  from  cases  like  those  studied 
by  Mendel,  where  the  differentiating  characters  were 
related  to  each  other  as  dominant  and  recessive.  In 
other  cases  the  results  might  be  complicated  hv 
Such  phenomena  as  reversion,  gametic  coupling 
of  distinct  characters,  interaction  between  cha- 
racters in  zygote  (such  that  the  second  character  was 


not  manifested  unless  the  first  were  also  present), 
resohition,  disintegration,  &c.  Such  cases  required 
minute  analysis,  and  several  generations  might  lit 
needed  to  elucidate  them.  In  tracing  the  laws  of 
heredity  in  garden  stocks  several  such  complications 
were  met  with.  As  a  surface  character,  hoariness  was 
dominant,  glabrousness  recessive.  In  other  cases  the 
I'esult  as  regards  hoariness  and  glabrousness  was  more 
complex  owing  to  the  'different  behaviour  of  various 
glabroiLS  strains,  which,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  differed 
only  in  flower  colour.  As  to  flower  colour,  various 
combinations  of  colours  gave  reversionary  purple  in  the 
first  generation.  Purple  might  also  be  produced  by 
two  white  parents  if  they  belonged  to  strains  differ- 
entiated by  leaf  -  surface.  Such  purple  cross  -  breds 
might  give  a  simple  Mendelian  result  in  the  second 
generation,  or  a  variety  of  new-colour  forms  might 
appear.  This  latter  result  was  commonly  seen  when 
cream  was  one  of  the  parental  colours.  Whether  the 
apjjearance  of  these  new  forms  indicated  disintegi'ation 
or  simply  recombination  of  pre-existing  characters  was 
still  uncertain.  Creams  bred  pure  at  once.  Some 
whites  were  pure,  others  were  heterozygotes  with 
cream.  The  number  of  extracted  reces.'^ive  types 
resulting  from  a  given  union  and  their  specific 
behaviours  were  not  yet  known.  Experiment  showed 
that  one  had  to  deal  with — (1)  reversion  in  colour  ;  (2) 
reversion  in  a  distinct  character,  leaf-surface ;  (3) 
interaction  of  the  two  characters  in  the  z^'gote  ;  (4) 
conceivably  di.sintegration.  The  regularity  with  which 
all  these  jdienomeiia  occurred  plainly  indicated  that 
even  these  complex  appearances  result  from  a  funda- 
mentally simple  system  ot  Mendelian  segregation. 

Mr.  A.  D.  D.\RBiSHiUE  gave  some  account  of  his 
experiments  with  mice.  He  showed  that  the  so-called 
Mendelian  (phenomena  were  in  rough  outline  describable 
equally  well  by  the  Mendelian  and  Galtonian  formid.t  ; 
that  merely  by  applying  the  method  of  observation  no 
definite  result  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  that  it  was 
only  by  exjieriment  that  we  could  hope  to  attain 
definite  knowledge  of  the  particular  theory  of  gametic 
purity,  and  the  general  doctrine  of  discontinuity. 

Hereditt  ik  Rabbits. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst  next  described  some  experiments 
on  heredity  in  rabbits.  He  said  that  an  inbred  pair  of 
albino  Angoras  was  crossed  reciprocally  with  an 
inbred  pair  of  Belgian  hares,  and  the  hybrid  progeny 
were  bred  with  one  another  for  two  generations. 
Four  characters  were  under  observation,  each  of  which 
was  inherited  independently  of  the  other. 

Discussion. 
Professor  Weldon,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  points  at  issue,  between  the  conception  of 
alternative  inheritance  attributed  to  Mendel,  and  that 
formed  by  Galton,  Pearson,  and  others,  might  best  be 
illustrated  by  referring  to  the  description  Miss 
Sauaders  had  given  that  day  of  one  of  Mendel's 
experiments.  Mendel  took  a  Pea  of  a  race  producing 
only  seeds  with  green  cotyledons,  and  crossed  an 
individual  of  this  race  with  an  individual  of  another 
race,  producing  only  seeds  with  yellow  cotyledons. 
The  seeds  resulting  from  this  cross  produced  plants  of 
three  kinds— a  quarter  of  them  produced  green  seeds 
only,  a  quarter  produced  yellow  seeds  only,  and  each 
of  these  sets  of  individuals  was  said  to  breed  true. 
The  remaining  half  of  the  plants  of  this  generation 
produced  seeds  with  the  hybrid  properties  of 
their  immediate  cross-bred  parents.  Now,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  Mr.  Galton  had  found 
that  reversion  occvirred  in  other  cases,  we  might  re- 
gard the  hybrids  which  made  up  half  the  segregation 
generation  as  reverting  directly  to  their  parents  ;  of 
the  remaining  half,  we  might  regard  one  series  as 
reverting  to  the  characters  of  the  various  green-scedecl 
ancestors  in  various  proportions,  the  other  as  reverting 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  various  yellow-seeded  ancestors, 
so  that}  every  generation  of  ancestry  was  represented, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  nearer  ancestors  more 
frequently,  the  remoter  more  rarely.  Mendel's  own 
view  was  a  little  obscure.  He  was  translated  by  Mr. 
Bateson  as  saying  that  the  yellow-seeded  individuals 
reproduced  the  character  of  the  yellow-seeded  *'  parent 
form,"  and  neither  from  these  words  nor  from  the 
German  text  could  it  be  certain  whether  Mendel  under- 
stood by  "parent  form"  the  typical  condition  of  cotv- 
ledon-colour  in  the  yellow-seeded  race,  or  the  seed- 
colour  of  one  individual  of  that  race.  Mr.  Bateson, 
however,  and  most  modern  followers  of  Mendel, 
ado])ted  the  view  which  Mr.  Bateson  expressed  two 
years  ago  in  a  report  to  the  Evolution  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society,  that  so  far  as  colour  character  was 
concerned,  the  green-seeded  descendants  of  the  hybrid, 
and  the  apparently  true-breeding  yellow-seeded  forms, 
were  not  merely  like,  hut  identical  with  the  pure  indi- 
viduals of  green-.seeded  or  yellow-seeded  race  used  in 
making  the  original  cross.  The  view  attributed  to 
Mendel  paid  attention  to  the  last  two  only  of  the 
series  of  pure-bred  ancestors.  That  of  Galton  and 
others  considered  that  all  the  ancestors  contributed,  in 
various  ])roportions,  to  the  characters  of  the  subse- 
quent generations.  If  the  description  of  the  seed- 
colours    observed     were    made    with    sufficient    accu- 


racy we  might  easily  decide  between  these  two 
hypotheses;  but  since  the  description  "yellow" 
was  purposely  made  so  vague  that  it  included 
all  the  yellow  -  seeded  ancestors  and  all  their 
yellow-seeded  descendants,  we  coidd  say,  from  the- 
(fata  given,  that  the  descendants  were  like  one- 
ancestor  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Each  humaik 
being  had  almost  certainly  seven  cervical  vertebrae,  so* 
had  each  of  his  parents,  and  each  of  his  grandparents. 
Surely  he  had  no  right  for  this  reason  to  say  that  they 
were  exactly  like  their  fathers,  and  that  their  grand- 
fathers had  no  share  in  determining  their  characters. 
In  a  case  described  by  Mr.  Bateson  the  looseness  of  the: 
Jlendelian  descriptions  was  still  more  obvious.  Each  oC 
the  species  included  as  Lychnis  dioica  had  a  hairy  and 
a  glabrous  form.  If  these  were  crossed,  the  resulting. 
j)iants  were  hairy  ;  aud  the  offspring  of  such  hybrids- 
were  hairy  or  glabrous  in  Mendelian  proportions.  Now 
those  hairj'  plants  which  were  apparently  "  pure " 
bred,  were  said  to  be  like  the  hairy  plant  used  in. 
making  the  original  cross  ;  but  we  were  not  told  how 
hair\'  either  plant  was.  He  had  himself  counted  the- 
hairs  on  the  leaves  of  pure-bred  hairy  plants,  and. 
found  that  the  number  per  square  centimetre  of  leaf 
surface  might  vary  from  about  a  dozen  to  1,300.  Now, 
if  a  pure-bred  plant  with  1,300  hairs  per  squai-e  centi- 
metre were  crossed  with  a  glabrous  plant,  and  if  the- 
offspring  had  on  an  average  .500  hairs  per  square  centi- 
metre, were  they  "hairy"  like  their  hairy  parent,  or- 
were  they  completely  intermediate  between  the  hairy 
and  the  smooth  parents  used  ?  Questions  of  this  kind,, 
which  were  vital  to  the  Mendelian  hypothesis,  coukJ 
not  be  answered  without  the  adoption  of  finer  methods-, 
of  description  and  observation  than  any  to  which  Men- 
delians  at  present  condescended.  The  only  kind  of 
ftlendelian  statement  which  did  directly  answer  some 
of  the  questions  raised  was  the  statement  that  some,  at. 
least,  of  the  characters  of  hybrids  must  be  regarded  as. 
reversions  to  the  characters  of  fairly  remote  ancestors. 
The  frequent  existence  of  such  reversion  was,  of  course 
privui  facie  completely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that- 
the  characters  of  such  hybrids  might  be  regarded  as. 
due  to  the  combination  of  "jiure"  determinants  de- 
rived from  their  immediate  parents.  But  it  had  beeih 
said  that  the  numerical  conclusions  drawn  from  the  Men- 
delian hypothesis  agreed  so  closely  with  the  observed 
ilistribution  of  the  descendants  of  hybrid  individuals, 
that  thesealone  justified  theconception  of  gametic  purity. 
It  was  very  eas3'  with  small  series  of  results  to  devise  a 
dozen  hypotheses  which  fitted  the  observations  sensibly 
as  well  one  as  another.  He  would  give  the  expression 
whicli  Professor  Pearson  has  supplied  for  a  particular- 
case  of  colour  inheritance  in  mice,  studied  by  Professor 
Cuenot.  Crossing  albino  and  yellow  mice,  each  of" 
known  ancestry,  Cuenot  obtained  81  albino  mice, 
34  yellow  mice,  20  black  mice,  and  IG  grey  mice.  The^ 
remarkable  modification  of  Mendel's  hyjjothesis  which, 
he  had  jmt  forward  to  describe  this  result  led  him  to- 
predict  7()  white,  38  yellow,  19  black,  and  1!)  grey  mice. 
This  was  in  accord  with  observation  ;  but  Professor 
Pearson's  prediction — 82'5  albino.s,  31  yellows,  20'.5' 
lilacks,  and  17  greys — was  still  closer.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  Mendelian  expectation  and  that 
to  which  we  were  led  by  the  work  of  Galton  and 
Pearson  were  the  same  ;  and  in  those  cases  in  whicha 
the  exjjectation  indicated  by  the  two  lines  of  thought 
was  different,  the  evidence  was  not  yet  conclusive. 
What  was  wanted  was  more  experiment,  and,  above  all„ 
a  description  of  results  so  careful  that  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Mendelian  hypothesis  could  be  answered, 
instead  of  being  masked  and  evaded  by  the  adoption  of 
loose  and  vague  descriptive  categories.  Till  such  work 
had  been  done  it  was  surely  better  to  use  only  the 
purely  descriptive  statements  of  Galton  and  Pearson, 
without  invoking  the  cumbrous  and  undemonstratable- 
gametic  mechanism  on  which  Mendel's  hypothesis- 
rested. 

Mr.  Bateson  replied  in  detail  to  Prof essor  Weldon's 
criticisms,  maintaining  that  by  the  Mendelian  hypothesis* 
alone  was  it  possible  to  draw  together  the  vast  number 
of  observed  facts  which  had  seemed  utterly  incoherent. 
The  Mendelians,  on  the  one  hand,  claimed  that- 
Mendel's  discover}-  was  ot  supreme  importance,  bring- 
ing clearness  into  phenomena  previously  obscure.  On- 
the  other  hand,  the  Aucestrians  declared  this  im- 
portance to  be  grossly  exaggerated,  asserting  that  laws; 
biised  on  Ancestry  could  cope  with  the  same  facts.  To 
till-  Mendelians  it  ajipeared  that  the  hypothesis  of  the- 
Ancestriaus  were  disposed  of,  and  that  the  voluminous 
works  based  on  those  hypotheses  had  no  scientific  value. 
The  matter  was  readily  put  to  experimental  proor. 
I'rofessor  Weldon  had  jjassed  very  lightly  over  the 
critical  fact  which  finally  settled"  the  question — the 
piuity  of  the  characters  of  the  segregrated  types. 
None  of  the  various  schemes  of  the  Ancestrians 
had  ever  contemplated  such  purity,  and  all  were 
totally  unable  to  deal  with  it.  Mendelian  facts 
bad  first  been  disputed,  and  when  their  truth  was 
admitted,  it  was  sought  to  explain  them  away.  The 
last  attempt  thus  to  explain  away  the  fact  of  purity 
of  type  was  that  enunciated  by  Professor  Weldon. 
He  regarded  it  as  "reversion."  But  it  the  "reversion" 
was  so  complete  as  to  include  even  the  purity  of  the 
parental  ty])e,  such  reversion  was  Mendelian  segre- 
gation by  another  name.     The  secojul  fcujt  with  which 
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the  Ajicestrians  could  not  deal  was  the  condition  of 
those  hybrids  or  heterozygotes,  which  thougli  again 
and  again  crossed  back  with  pure  types,  had  always 
the  same  ga^netic  constitution  undiluted.  The  speaker 
illustrated  this  from  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Lock  on 
maize  ;  using  mongrel  materials  he  had  shown  that  as 
regards  yellow  and  white  grains  the  inheritance  was 
of  a  normal  Mendelian  order.  Further  illustra- 
tions of  the  applicability  of  Mendelian  principles 
to  comjile.\  cases  were  given  regarding  Sweet  Peas. 
These  included  one  significant  case  in  which  sterility  of 
the  anthers  behaved  as  a  Mendelian  character,  and 
made  it  possible  to  discriminate  two  types  of  extracted 
whites  almost  certaiiUy  dissimilar  in  tlieir  powers  of 
transmitting  colour.  Professor  Weldon  had  asked 
whether  the  extracted  types  showed  parental  characters 
unchanged.  It  was  astonishing  that  such  a  question 
could  now  be  asked.  Frequently  the  extracted  types 
were  identical  with  the  jnire.  The  question  was 
entirely  one  to  be  answered  case  by  case,  according  to 
the  special  sort  of  segregation  which  took  i)lace  in  each 
case.  There  were  young  men  present  who  would 
look  back  on  this  discussion  as  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  biology.  It  was  said  that  other  theories 
would  cover  the  facts.  He  had  been  told  in  his  day 
that  antiseptics  were  all  very  well,  but  that  the  same 
results  could  be  produced  by  "a  good  healthy  suppura- 
tion." Without  doubt  in  the  old  Regent  House  of  the 
University  disjmtants  in  the  past  had  maintained  the 
flatness  of  the  earth  before  applauding  crowds,  much 
as  Professor  Weldon  had  to-tiay  upheld  the  view  of 
the  Ancestrians.  The  ]iaths  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
had  been  harmonised  with  the  thv.>rT  of  a  flat  earth, 
as  some  of  the  facts  of  heredity  had  been  with  the  law 
of  Ancestry:  but  as  the  theory  of '  gravitation  had 
brought  together  great  ranges  of  facts  into  one  coherent 
whole,  so  Had  Mendelian  theory  begun  to  co-ordinate 
the  facts  of  heredity,  till  then  utterly  incoherent  and 
apparently  contradictory. 

Professor  K.\rlPe.\rson  said  that  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  Francis  Galton  introduced  into  biological 
study  was  ijurely  a  difference  of  method.  He  taught 
biologists  to  look  at  the  subject  exactly.  The  intro- 
duction of  methods  of  precision  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Mendelism  or  Ancestral  law.  As  a  mathema- 
tician, he  had  seen  the  Mendelians  produce  figures 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  show  that  the 
figures  were  consonant  with  the  theory  which  they 
were  supposed  to  illustrate.  He  believed  that  he  had 
elaborated  the  most  complete  Mendelian  system  ever 
yet  worked  out.  It  was  an  extremely  complete 
system,  for  when  one  came  to  consider  a  very  large 
mrmber  of  competing  couplets,  much  mathematical 
knowledge  was  needed  to  work  out  the  result.  But 
what  was  the  result?  It  led  to  general  principles 
which  were  singidarly  like  those  proposed  by  Francis 
Galton  from  observation.  But  what  he  asked  from 
the  Mendelians  was  some  definite  theory  that  could  be 
worked  out.  At  present  their  theories  could  not  be 
grasped;  they  were  always  changing  in  form  and 
definition.  If  he  could  get  hold  of  anything  definite  he 
would  be  perfectly  ready  to  test  it  impartially,  as  a 
mathematician  should  when  approaching  biological 
problems.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  he  done 
on  the  Mendelian  side,  for  that  system  was  in  a  state 
of  flu.x.  This  controversy  could  only  be  settled  by 
investigation,  not  by  dis|tutatiou. 

(Report  of  Discussion  condensed  from  "The  Times," 

Avijust  20.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  23.— The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  small,  both  with  regard  to  the  number  of  exliibits 
and  the  attendance  of  visitors.  We  have  yet  to  see 
the  resources  of  the  fine  Hall  called  upon  to  accom- 
modate a  large  show,  though  doubtless  the  exhibitions 
in  the  autumn  of  British-grown  fruit,  &c.,  will  afford 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  day  was  dull  ;  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  light  in  the  building  was 
excellent.  The  approach  of  autumn  was  evinced  by 
several  large  exhibits  of  fruit ;  although  still  very  im- 
mature, they  portend  the  approaching  season.  Hardy 
flowers  were  again  largely  in  evidence,  and  gTowers 
were  reminded  to  look  ahead  by  interesting  exhibits  of 
models  of  Narcissus  cleverly  executed  in  wax.  Several 
large  exliibits  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  were  shown, 
the  flowers  being  very  brilliant.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  contributions  was  a  fine  display  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  arranged  with  such  taste  that  they  reminded 
one  of  an  extensive  table  decoration.  The  Committees 
had  little  to  adjudicate  upon. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  two  Awards 
of  Merit  and  one  Botanical  Certificate,  the  latter  to  a 
tall-growing  Gladiolus,  the  species  of  which  was  not 
determined,   though  it  was  probably   G.   primulinus, 


first  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
p.  122,  August  2,  IS'JO. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  by  Professor 
BOULGER  on  "The  Preservation  of  AV^ild  Plants." 

Several  new  Fellows  were  proposed  and  elected  as 
members  of  the  Society. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  ^,V.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman);  and 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  Richard  Dean,  James  Hudson, 
John  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  Jeffries, 
Chas.  Bliek,  J.  W.  Barr,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  AV.  P. 
Pearson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Robt.  W. 
Wallace,  Geo.  Gordon,  Amos  Perry,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

An  interesting  group  of  plants,  principally  new 
introductions,  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  A'eitch  &  SOMS, 
Chelsea.  Buddleia  variabilis  Wilsoni,  occupied  the 
background,  a  handsome  plant  15  or  more  feet  in 
height,  also  Senecio  clivorum,  better  flowered  than  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  Aconitum  scaposum  pyramidale, 
carrying  numerous  spikes  of  heliotrojie  flowers,  greenish- 
yellow  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat.  Lilium  Brownii 
was  flowering  well  in  a  basket,  also  the  white  variety 
L.  B.  Colchesteri. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Co.  also  exhibited  a  gTou|)  of 
Dajdalacanthus  parvus  with  corymbs  of  bluish-]>urple 
flowers,  and  a  few  plants  of  Begonia  "  Washingtoji," 
which  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting. 

A  large  exhibit  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  B.  M.\Y, 
Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  consisting 
of  Ferns,  Veronicas,  Camjianida  isophylla,  Bouvardias. 
&c.,  tastefully  interspersed  with  small  Palms  and 
trained  plants  of  Lygodium  jai>onicuni.  The  pleasing 
dwarf  Rose  JIadame  N.  Levavasseur  was  well  shown  in 
pots.  Pteris  Childsii,  Adiant\im  Farleyensc,  and 
Nephrolepis  Piersoni  were  displayed  in  groups  of  well- 
grown  plants.  A  number  of  plants  of  Veronica  Hen- 
derson!, in  varieties  with  white  and  purple  flowers, 
made  a  pleasing  show.  A  batch  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  var. 
Victoria  was  nicely  in  flower  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Ch.\s.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
sent  a  collection  of  thirteen  vases  of  Hibiscus  syriacus, 
in  several  varieties  of  colour  ;  a  vase  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  Rose,  Belle  Vichysoise,  a  useful  climbing 
variety  ;  Clerodendron  Bungei,  with  its  dense  heads  of 
crimson  flowers  ;  Taniarix  hispida  a'stivalis,  and  T. 
odessana,  the  former  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit ; 
and  a  dish  of  fruits  of  Rubus  sorbifolia,  the  "  Straw- 
berry-Raspberry," whose  appearance  was  much  in 
ailvancc  of  its  flavour. 

One  of  the  prettiest  groups  in  the  Hall  was  that 
disidayed  by  Messrs,  T.  S.  W.VRK,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Feltham,  London.  The  exhibit  was  com- 
posed of  Cactus  Dahlias  tastefully  arranged  in  vases, 
epergnes,  and  on  fancy  stagings,  A  white  table  ground 
was  used,  and  set  off'  by  such  graceful  plants  as 
Asparagus  plumosus.  Bamboos,  IMiscanthus,  &c.  An 
edging  of  Isolepis  gracilis  gave  a  pretty  finish  to  the 
display  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  SHOES.MITH,  W^estfield,  Woknng,  exhibited 
several  fine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  vases.  Mrs. 
Frances  Wellesley  (creamy-white),  F,  Stevenson  (dark 
scarlet),  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright  (rosy-pink  merging  to  a 
lighter  centre),  and  VT.  Hopkins  (blood-red),  were  the 
more  commendable  of  this  small  collection, 

Messrs.  Johm  Peeu  &  So.N,  West  Norwood,  London, 
set  up  a  group  of  plants  of  Gloxinias  in  pots,  and 
individual  flowers  in  exhibition  boxes.  They  were 
very  meritorious  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  blooms  were  of  very  pleasing  colours.  Small 
Palms  and  an  edging  of  Sibthorpia  europjea  set  off  the 
group  to  advantage.  Messrs.  Peed  also  staged  a  col- 
lection of  Achimenes  adjoining  the  latter  group  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr,  S,  MORTI.MER,  Farnham,  Surrey,  brought  several 
seedling  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus  type,  all  of  first-class 
quality — Mrs.  M.  A.  Mortimer,  Vivid  (fiery  red),  Mrs. 
J.  S,  Bnmton  (fine  deep  yellow  and  good  shape),  Edith 
(dark  purple).  Royal.  Scarlet  (a  rather  large  and  strag- 
gling flower  of  the  colour  indicated),  and  Blush  Queen 
(rosy -pink).     (See  Awards. ) 

One  oi  the  large  centre  tables  was  almost  filled  with 
choice  flowers  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  staged  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  GwiLLIM,  Cambria  Nurseries,  New  Eltham, 
.  Kent.  The  flowers  were  displayed  in  exhibition  boxes, 
land  were  of  the  most  lovely  shades  of  colour,  some  of 
scarlet  being  especially  fine.  The  collection  consisted 
principally  of  double-flowering  varieties,  with  a  number 
of  single  flowers  staged  at  one  end  of  the  group.  All 
the  varieties  were  unnamed.  A  suitable  grouping  of 
pot-plants  of  Begonias,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  &c.,  at  either 
end,  and  an  edging  of  small  Ferns  and  Isolepis  gracilis, 


gave    a   pleasing  finish  to    this    collection   (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  group  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  was  set 
up  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The 
plants  were  arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  and  staged 
with  good  effect,  witJi  a  taller  background  sloping  to 
the  front  of  the  group,  which  was  finished  off  with  a 
suitable  edging  of  small  foliage  plants.  The  plants 
were  carrying  some  commendable  blooms,  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  Palms  and  other  plants 
worked  in  for  effect  gave  a  pleasing  finish  to  the  group 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

HARDY   PLANTS. 

Mr.  SI.  Pritciiard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  set  up  a 
group  containing  many  pleasing  hardy  flowers,  pro- 
minent among  which  were  a  collection  of  Gladiolus 
spikes,  a  good  batch  of  Montbretias,  and  fine  spikes  of 
Tritomas  (Kniphofia).  Gaillardias,  Phloxes,  Cam- 
panula hybrida  var.  Isabel,  Ericas,  Heleniums;  &c., 
were  the  principal  members.  Clematis  Davidiana, 
Alstritmeria  psittacina,  aud  HeraerocaUis  "Dr.  Regel" 
were  among  the  more  interesting  plants  in  this 
collection  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  SoKS,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  staged  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers  in  vases,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  models 
of  Daffodils  in  wax.  Gladioli  were  shown  well.  We 
noticed  Silphium  laciuiatum,  a  tall-growing  Composita;. 
Two  interesting  plants  were  shown  in  fruit.  Aetata  alba 
and  Podophyllum  Emodi,  the  latter  with  its  Tomato- 
like fruits  adnate  to  the  petioles.  Trays  of  hardy 
Nymplutas  occupied  the  centre  of  this  group  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal), 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  London,  N.,  set  up  a  group  of  hardy  flowers  in 
season.  Some  good  forms  of  Pentstemon  barbatum 
were  included  ;  several  trays  containing  hardy  Nym- 
phreas,  Montbretias,  Tritomas,  Chelone  obliqua. 
Phloxes,  Liliums,  and  a  host  of  members  of  the  order 
Com))ositBe  —  Rudbeckias,  Chrysanthemums,  Senecio 
clivorum,  kc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal), 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

A  very  jnetty  basket  of  wild  flowers  was  arranged  by 
Miss  Easterbrook,  Fawkham,  Kent,  in  which  were 
many  of  our  familiar  native  flowers-  Ttasle,  Toadflax, 
Harebell,  Clematis  vitalba.  Water  Mint,  &c,  (Vote  of 
Thanks), 

A  seedling  Lobelia  named  "oculata"  came  from  Mr,  G. 
Kent,  Norbury  Park  Gardens,  Dorking, 

Two  seedling  Gladioli  came  from  Mr,  W.  C,  Bull, 
Ramsgate.  Ilona  has  pleasing  soft  pink  flowers 
splashed  with  a  deeper  red  at  the  margins ;  Valerie 
has  large  creamy-coloured  flowers  with  a  darker, 
almost  yeUow,  throat, 

Francis  Fox,  Esq.,  Alyn  Bank,  Wimbledou,  ex- 
hibited Gladiolus  primulinus  (?).  The  plant's  natural 
habitat  is  in  the  regions  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  ou  the 
T-iver  Zambesi,  the  spray  of  the  water  covering  the 
plant  at  times,  from  which  the  pollen  and  stigma  are 
said  to  be  protected  by  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
perianth,  which  hangs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
the  essential  organs.  The  jdant  has  received  the  name 
of  "  Maid  of  the  Mist."     (See  Awards.) 

Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  7,  8,  and  9,  Hanover 
Square,  W.,  staged  a  group  consisting  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  several  pleasing  vases  of  border  Car- 
nations, and  an  epergne  filled  with  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  variety  King  Edward, 

AWARDS. 

Taiimrix  hispida  eestivalis.  —  A  pleasing  shrub,  with 
long,  feathery  racemes  of  delicate  pink  colom-  and 
light,  feathery  foliage,  the  inflorescence  reminding  one 
somewhat  of  a  loose-panicled  Astilbe.  An  excellent 
plant  for  gardens  near  the  coast.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
(_'HAS.  Turner,  Slough  (Award  of  Merit). 

D'lhlin  Blush  Queen.  —  A  Cactus  variety  with 
pleasingly-quilled  petals  of  striking  rosy-pink  colour 
merging  to  a  lighter  centre  ;  flower  of  large  substance. 
Exhiljitcd  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Gktdiolus  primidinus  ("'j.-A  tall-growing  species 
above  aUuded  to,  with  pedimcles  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
bearing  six  or  more  primrose  yellow-coloured  flowers, 
the  posterior  segment  forming  a  hood  covering  the 
stamens.  The  segments  on  either  side  are  reflexed, 
and  the  anterior  segment  is  also  reflexed.  Bracts 
lanceolate  green  and  sheathing.  Leaves  long,  linear, 
2  to  3  feet  in  length,  an  inch  in  width,  with  one  or 
more  prominent  veins  running  the  entire  length  to  the 
apex.  Shown  by  Francis  Fox,  Esq.,  Alyn  BanH, 
Wimbledon  (Botanical  Certificate). 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harrv  J.  'S'^oitcli,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Jas. 
O'Brien  ( Hon.  Sec. ),  De  B.  Crawshav,  J.  Gumey 
Fowler,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Little,  F.  Wellesley,  F.  J. 
Thorne,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  Boxall,  -J.  Douglas,  A.  Hislop, 
J.  W.  OdeU,  J.  Charlesworth,  M.  Gleeson,  W.  Cobb, 
ami  T.  W.  Bond. 

Only  one  gioup  was  staged,  and  although  several 
good  things,  over  which  there  was  some  deliberation, 
were  .shown,  no  award  was  made.  The  group,  which 
for  the  season  was  very  creditable,  was  staged  by  H.  S. 
GOODSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill,  Tutney  (gr., 
Mr.  G.  B.  Diiy).  The  best  plants  in  it  were  Lfelio- 
Oattleya  x  Massangeaua  var.  Harry  Goodson  (L. 
tenebrosa  x  C.  Schilleriana),  a  great  improvement  on 
that  previously  shown.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  6f 
a  bronzy  hue,  the  showy,  circular-fronted  labellum 
bright  rubj'-purple  ;  and  Cattleya  Harrisoniaa  H.  S. 
Goodson,  a  very  fine  bright  rose-colom'ed  flower  with 
reddish-claret  si)ots  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  Among 
the  Cypripediums  were  C.  Curtisii,  C.  x  superciliare, 
a  very  singular  narrow  form  of  C.  Dayanum,  C.  Cham- 
berlainianum,  C.  Mastersianum,  C.  T*a\vrenceanum,  C. 
X  Evadne,  &c.  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum  and 
Oncidium  crispum  were  also  shown. 

Francis  Welle.si.ey,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkin-s),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Bella  (vexil- 
latium  K  Jjhilippiuense),  a  pretty  hybrid  with  the 
graceful  form  and  delicate  colom-  of  C.  x  vexillarium, 
enlarged  by  the  other  parent  used,  l^pper  sepal  white 
flushed  with  rose,  and  bearing  dark  purplish  lines ; 
petals  broad  and  long,  decurved,  ciliate,  with  chocolate- 
coloured  spots  on  the  ui>per  edge  ;  rose-coloured  and 
whitish  at  the  base.  Lip  and  staminode  greenisli,  with 
obscure  darker  markings.  Lower  sejials  whitish,  with 
green  lines. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holfoud,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Alexander),  again  showed 
the  beautiful  Cypripedium  x  Blilo,  Westonbirt  variety, 
for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  had  previousl}'  been 
given.  The  upper  sepal  is  green  on  the  lower  half, 
white  above,  and  witli  dark  chocolate  sjiots.  I'etals 
and  li])  reddish-brown,  all  the  surface  being  glossy. 
Also  Cattleya  X  Germania  superba  (granulosa  Scho- 
fieldiana  X  Hardyana),  a  fine  hybrid,  with  rose-i)urple 
flowers,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  purplish- 
ruby-red. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalmiug 
('gr.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  showed  Cattleya  x  Admiral 
Togo,  a  fine  hybrid  of  Cattleya  Schilleriana,  with  some 
resemblance  to  C  X  Miss  Harris  (Schilleriana  x  Mossi;e). 
The  flowers  bore  strong  traces  of  C.  Schilleriana  and 
were  of  a  bright  lilac-rose,  the  fine  labellum  having 
purple  veining,  a  narrow  margin  of  lavender  coloui-,  and 
a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  centre. 

R.  L  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell 
(gr.,  Mr.  Smith),  showed  his  new Masdevallia  x  Veitchio- 
fragrans  (Veitchiana  x  fragrans).  The  seed-bearing 
parent  was  M.  Veitchiana,  and  nnich  of  its  habit 
remains  in  the  hybrid,  which  has  thicker  leaves  than 
those  of  M.  Veitchiana,  and  traces  of  the  M.  coriacea 
section,  to  which  M.  fragrans  belongs,  in  both  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  scape  is  ascending,  4  inches  in  length, 
green  spotted  with  purjJe.  The  flower  isof  thick  texture, 
the  perianth  yellow,  the  outside  of  the  tube  bearing 
purple  lines,  and  the  face  of  the  flower  numerous  purjde 
papillaj.  The  upper  segment  has  an  erect  yeUow  tail 
]  inch  in  length,  and  the  lower  slightly  shorter  ones, 
which  are  crossed  in  front. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jas.  Cheal  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  W. 
Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  R.  Lewis  Castle, 
J.  Lyne,  G.  Norman,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Jaques,  and 
W.  Poupart. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannkli,  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
a  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  in  dishes, 
with  a  number  of  well-fruiting  trees  at  the  back- 
groimd.  The  group  was  relieved  with  epergnes  of 
fruit  and  small  foliage  plants,  several  vases  of  Rubus 
phccnicolasius  (the  Wineberry)  being  worked  in  the 
exhibit.  Among  the  Apples  Lady  Sudeley  was  good, 
Beauty  of  Bath  finely  coloured,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
of  large  size ;  Ked  Astrachan  was  also  shown  in 
good  form  ;  Lord  Grosvenor,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
and  Beauty  of  Bath  were  also  commendable  ;  several 
seedling  varieties  were  included.  Plum  Gisborne's 
Yellow  was  well  finished.  Among  the  Pears  were  good 
specimens  of  Beurre  Giftard  and  JIadame  Treve  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal). 

Another  collection  of  Kentish-grown  ApjJes  came 
from  the  well-known  grower,  Mr.  G.  Buntakd,  Maid- 
atone.     Considering   the   earliness   of  the   season,  the 


fruit  was  excellent  and  indicative  of  the  splendid  crops 
promised  this  season.  Baskets  and  dishes  were 
utilised  to  display  the  varieties,  which,  among  others, 
included  Lady  Sudeley  (large  fruits  of  good  colour), 
Stirhng  Castle,  James  Grieves,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  White  Transparent  (large  light- 
coloured  fruits) ;  well-coloured  fruits  of  Gladstone, 
Langley  Pippin,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Yellow  Ingestre 
(almost  ready  for  the  table),  and  Cardinal.  A  seedling 
Apple  of  much  promise,  named  Bielo  Borodawka,  was 
shown.  It  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  cropper  and  of  good 
quality  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  also  set  up  a 
meritorious  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  including  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in 
baskets,  boxes,  and  dishes,  and  contained  well-grown 
members,  forecasts  of  still  finer  produce  later  in  the 
season.  Of  Apples,  Stirling  Castle  were  good,  as  were 
also  Grenadier  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Red  Quar- 
renden  was  of  large  size,  although  somewhat  lacking 
in  colour  :  Lady  Sudeley  was  finer  coloured  than  the 
latter,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  also  excellent.  A 
large  box  of  Early  Transparent  Gage  contained  excel- 
lent fruits  of  this  delicious  Plum  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son.s,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  showed  six  dishes  of  Apples  and  five 
dishes  of  Pears.  Pears  Clapp's  Favourite  were  good, 
and  Lawson's  July  well  coloured. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Wisley  came  fruiting  branches  of  Prunus  cerasifera  in 
several  varieties. 

New  Tomatos  were  brought  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Oldham, 
Easingwold,  and  Colonel  Simpson,  Shirley  House, 
Croydon  (gr.,  Mr.  Cook). 

W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park, 
sent  a  fine  basket  of  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  of  good 
colour  and  size  (Cultural  Commendation). 

A  dish  of  Peach  Sea  Eagle  of  large  size  was  shown 
by  Colonel  SiMP.SON,  Shirley  House,  Croydon  (gr.,  Mr. 
Cook).  Lack  of  colour  detracted  from  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit.  Several  Melons  were  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  but  none  were  equal 
to  the  standard  required  for  an  award. 

Mr.  AVm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Ijrought 
dishes  of  Potato  Excelsior,  and  of  a  new  Runner  Bean 
named  Brooklands  Scarlet. 

The  Lecture. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WILD  PLANTS. 

Dealing  first  with  natural  causes  of  loss  to  our 
indigenous  flora,  I'rof.  Boulcek  touched  on  climatic 
change  and  encroachment  by  the  sea,  the  latter 
strikingly  illustrated  in  East  Kent.  He  then  passed 
on  to  such  artificial  causes  as  apjiear  inevitable  from 
increase  of  population,  viz.,  forest  clearing,  wastefully 
carried  out  as  it  has  been,  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  eco- 
nomic plants  such  as  the  Sandalwoods  and  Gutta-jiercha 
trees,  drainage  and  fen-reclamation,  the  extension  of 
the  area  under  cultivation,  the  extermination  of  weeds, 
the  growth  of  buildings,  and  quarrying.  Losses  due  to 
each  of  these  causes  were  specified.  Among  avoidable 
causes  of  loss  he  then  discussed  the  artificialising  of  our 
country  lanes,  golf,  the  smoke  nuisance,  collectors  of 
plants  for  sale  (with  special  reference  to  the  Primrose, 
Ferns  and  terrestrial  Orchids  in  England,  and  to  L^'go- 
dium,  Galax,  Kalmia,  and  Epigaja  in  the  United 
States),  children,  excursionists,  school-teachers,  and 
botanists.  Among  protective  measures  the  conceal- 
ment of  habitats,  their  enclosure,  the  cultivation  of 
wild  forms,  transplanting  rarities,  re-introductions, 
education  and  legislative  action  were  then  discussed,  the 
lecture  concluding  by  urging  the  jn-omotion  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  on  the  lines  of  those  for  the  protection  of 
birds. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  E.  A.  Martin 
doubted  whether  anything  could  be  effected  by  legisla- 
tion ;  and  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  spoke  of  the  success 
of  the  legislative  protection  of  individual  species  in  the 
United  States  when  backed  by  popular  sentiment. 


SHEFFIELD    FLORAL    AND    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

August  6.— The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  charming 
grounds  of  Holly  Court,  Sheffield.  l)y  kind  permission 
of  F.  A.  Kelley,  Esq.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in 
two  spacious  tents.  The  Roses  were  good.  Groups  of 
plants  were  very  fine,  vegetables  meritorious  (particu- 
larly Onions),  whilst  the  floral  devices  and  table 
decorations  were  excellent.  Some  fine  Grapes  were 
shown,  also  Peaches,  Melons,  and  collections  of  fruit. 
Trade  exhibits  of  herbaceous  flowers  were  numerous, 
while  groups  of  plants  not  for  competition  were 
arranged  down  the  centre  of  the  vegetable  tent.  On 
the  whole  the  show  was  excellent,  and  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  Society's  energetic  Secretary 
(Mr.  Lewendon)  and  his  committee. 


SCOTTISH    PANSY    AND    VIOLA 
ASSOCIATION. 

(Held    at    Glasoow.) 

August  10. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date.  The 
following  were  the  awards  ; — 

Fancy  Pansies.  —  First  -  class  Certificates  :  Mrs. 
W.  Sinclair  (Dobbie  k  Co.),  Emmie  Bateman  (Dobbie 
&  Co.).  Certificates  of  Merit:  Peggie  Smith  (DoBEIE 
&  Co.),  Dr.  McDermott  (Kay),  Jessie  L.  Arbuckle 
(Kay),  a.  K.  Bromi  (Kay),  and  Miss  Turnljull 
(MoLauchlan). 

Show  Pansies. — First-class  Certificate  :  Mrs.  Fife 
(Dobbie  &  Co.),  white  self.  Certificates  of  Merit : 
Katie  (Dobbie  &  Co.),  yellow  self;  A.  W.  Paterson 
(Dobbie  &  Co.),  white  self;  Jane  Stirling  (Dobbie  & 
Co.),  primrose  self ;  Jessie  Findlayson  (Kay),  white- 
ground. 

Violas. — Certificates  of  Merit :  Lady  Grant  (Fbater), 
Mrs.  James  Lindsay  (Campbell),  Effi'e  (Dobbie  &  Co.) 

Chrysanthemum.  —  Certificate  of  Merit :  Thomas 
CuUen  (Johnstone),  a  sport  from  Mytchett  White. 

Zohelia. — First-class  Certificate  :  Blue  Jacket  (R.  & 
A.  Aitchison). 


LUTTERWORTH   GOOSEBERRY 
SOCIETY. 

The  eighty-sixth  annual  show  was  held  at  the  Grey- 
hound Hotel.  Lutterworth,  recently.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bottrill  officiated  as  weigher,  and  declared  the  following 
awards  :  — 

0/>f:n  Cl<iss. — Heaviest  berry,  any  colour,  Mr.  W.  C- 
Payne's  Ringer,  22  dwt.  2  grns.  Stewax'd's  prize  for 
second  heaviest  berrv,  Mr.  W.  Granger's  Ringer, 
21  dwt.  13  grns. 

Glass  Colours. — Reds :  Mr.  W.  Granger's  Bohbv, 
20  dwt.  0  grns.  ;  Mr.  W.  0.  Payne's  London,  20  dw't. 
5  grns.  ;  Mr.  C.  Payne's  .lumbo,  20  dwt.  ;  Mr.  F. 
Knight's  London,  17  dwt.  .'5  grns.  ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Body- 
cote's  Bobby,  17  dwt.  5  grns.  Yellows  :  BIr.  W.  C. 
Payne's  Ringer,  22  dwt.  11  grns.  ;  Mr.  W.  Granger's 
Garibaldi,  11)  dwt.  ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Bodycote's  Leveller, 
18  dwt.  3  grns.  ;  Mr.  C.  Payne's  Lady  Howard,  10  dwt. 
.5  grns.  Greens  :  Mr.  W.  Payne's  Surprise,  21  dwt.  ; 
Mr.  AV.  Granger's  Surprise,  10  dwt.  22  grns.  ;  Mr.  C. 
Payne's  Surprise,  17  dwt.  1  grn.  ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Bodycote's 
Surprise,  17  dwt.  Whites  :  F.  Knight's  Hero-o'-Nile, 
20  dwt.  12  grns.  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Payne's  Fascination, 
li)  dwt.  ;  Mr.  W.  Granger's  Fascination,  18  dwt.  7  grns.  ; 
Mr.  C.  Payne's  Transparent,  17  dwt.  23  grns. 

Twins. — Mr.  W.  C.  Payne's  Surprise,  32  dwt.  .3  grns.  ; 
Mr.  C.  Pavne's  Surprise,  2.'5  dwt.  12  grns. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Lawrie's  special  prize  for  four  dishes  of 
berries,  not  less  than  three  colours  (eight  berries  on 
each  dish). — 1st,  Mr.  W.  Granger  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Payne  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pavne.  Leicester  Post. 


EDINBURGH    SEED    TRADE 
ASSISTANTS'. 

AuiiUST  13. — By  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  Bell 
&  Bieberstedt,  Leith,  the  Seed  Trade  Assistants  were 
on  the  above  date  afforded  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  trial  grounds,  and  were  there  received  by  the 
manager  of  the  garden-seed  department,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  in  the  absence  of  the  principals.  One  of  the 
princi{>al  features  of  the  trials  was  upwards  of  2fiO 
rows  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  were  arranged  according  to 
colour. 


DUTCH  HORTICULTURAL  AND 
BOTANICAL. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE— July,  11104. 

FiBST-CLASS  Certificates 

were  awarded  to  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King 
Edward,  as  a  newly  imported  ])lant,  from  M.  W.  v. 
Veen,  of  Leiden  ;  Rosa  Farquhar,  as  a  newly  imimrted 
plant,  from  Messrs.  M.  v.  W.WEREN  &  Sons,  of  Hillegom ; 
Dianthus  caryo]ihyllus  fl.-pl.  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  as  a 
newly  imported  ])lant,  from  Messrs.  Wezelenburg  k 
Has.Ien,  of  Leiden  ;  Disa  grandiflora  splendens,  from 
Mr.  C'.  J.  KiKKEKT,  of  Haarlem  ;  Rosa  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Mr.  J.  Abbing, 
at  de  Bildt ;  Rosa  Madame  Jules  Crolez,  R.  Johanna 
Sebus,  R.  Farlien  kJmingin,  from  Jlessrs.  Gratema 
Brothers,  of  Hoogeveen ;  and  Stock  Dresdener 
Pyramide,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Mr.  F.  PlET,  Jr.,  of 
Apeldoorn. 

Certificates  ok  Merit 

to  Phlox  decussata  Marie  Wilkens,  as  a  newly 
imjiorted    plant,  from   Mr.  W.  V.  Veen,   at  Leiden ; 
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P.  (1.  Madame  Neera,  P.  <].  Edniond  j^nlran.  i'olcus 
Kniperi,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Mr.  \V.  Knipkh,  of 
Apeldoorn  ;  Latliynis  latifolina  roseus  super})UH,  as  a 
new  plant,  from  Mr.  AV.  v.  Vken,  of  Leiden  ;  Dian- 
thuK  carjophvlhis  fl.-pl.  Malmaison  (red)  and  Standard 
.Teannc  d'Arc  {pure  white),  from  Messrs,  v.  Namen 
Brothers,  a:Zwijndrecht;  and  Pelargonium  peltatum 
Paden-Powell,  as  a  newly  imported  plant,  from  Mr. 
J.  O.  Ballego,  of  Leiden. 

Botanical  Certificates 

to  Dierama  pulcherrima,  as  a  new  introduction,  from 
Messrs.  de  Graafp  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of  Leiden ; 
Gladiolus  colvilloides,  as  a  new  plant,  from  the  same 
firm  ;  Codonopsis  viridiflora,  as  a  new  introduction, 
from  Mr.  W.  v.  Veen,  of  Leiden. 

A  Silver  Medal 

to  a  collection  of  Gladiolus  nanus  (cut  bioomK).  from 
Messrs.  H.  RoozEN  &  Sons,  at  Sassenheim  ;  and  to  a 
collection  of  annuals  from  Messrs.  Groenewkgen  & 
Co.,  of  Amsterdam. 

A  Bronze  Medal 

to  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  from  herliaceous 
I>lants,  from  Mr.  W.  V.  Veen,  of  Leiden  ;  and  to 
a  collection  of  annuals,  from  Messrs.  Sluik  &  Gkoot, 
of  Enkhuizen. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

August  11.— At  the  meeting  held  on  this  date, 
G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Shill),  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Cvjjri- 
pedium  X  Sanderiano-superbiens,  a  fine  and  striking 
hybrid,  which  shows  its  parentage  very  distinctly. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  "Whalley  Range,  Manchester  (gr., 
Mr.  Cypher),  exhibited  a  hybrid  between  Cypripedium 
Jlastersianum  x  Lawrenceanum. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  AVylam-on-Tyne,  ex- 
hibited Odontoglossum  crispiim  var.  Mun<lyanuni,  a 
well-known  and  valuable  variety  ;  this  plant  was  voted 
a  First-class  Certificate  and  a  Silver  Medal.  Cattlcya 
■.  Atalanta,  Oakwood  var.,  from  the  same  collection 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  Sale  (gr.,  Mr.  Kitchen),  ex- 
hibited Cypripedium  v  May  Proctor,  a  cross  between 
C.  Charlesworthii  >    C.  Curtisii. 

T.  Statter,  Esq.,  ■\Vhitefield,  obtained  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  calloso-Lawrenceanum. 

Messrs.  Charleswortii  k  Co.,  Bradford.  Yorks, 
staged  a  good  group  of  hybrid  Orchids,  to  which  a 
Silver  Me<lal  was  awarded.  Noticeable  in  the  group 
were  Cattleya  x  Iris,  Cypripedium  x  lo  maxinuim 
var.  magnifica,  Cattleya  x  Germania,  C.  x  Mary 
Gratrix,  C.  x  Lord  Rothschild,  C.  x  Hyailes,  L;eIio- 
Cattleya  X  luminosa,  L.-C.  xcallistoglossa,  a  fine  form. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  conjimction  with 
the  Dahlia  show  at  Old  Ti-afford  on  September  !►  and 
10.  P.  W. 

FELLING. 

Aug.  15,  IG.-  The  twenty-fiftii  annual  exbil)ition  of 
the  Felling  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  was  opened 
at  Felling.  The  entries  were  from  all  parts,  and  were 
as  numerous  as  in  previous  years,  and  exhibits  were 
of  the  highest  <pialit\'. 

The  exhiliits  of  .Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  of  Bedale, 
in  the  open  class,  were  remarkable,  they  having  won  the 
Higginbottom  Challenge  Bowl  for  twenty-four  cut  Roses, 
defeating  R.  G.\RiiNER  of  Whickham,  the  holder. 
Equally  remarkable  were  the  table  decorations  ex- 
hibited by  .I.\MKs  Sr.MMERS  of  Sunderland,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Members'  Silver  Challenge  Bowl 
for  the  third  successive  year.  TH0M.4S  B.\ttensby,  of 
IMaydon,  was  awarded  the  Tradesmen's  Silver  Challenge 
Bowl,  for  eighteen  Dahlias,  twelve  dissimilar,  he  de- 
feating Messrs.  H.\rkne.s.s  &  Sons  of  Bedale,  the 
holders.  Other  principal  prize  takers  were  : — F. 
Edmundson,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Newcastle : 
John  Arkless,  Gateshead  ;  J.  Ellison,  Shankhouse, 
R.  G.MiliNER,  Whickham  ;    A.  "Winter,  Corbridge,  &c. 


ENGLISH  AEBOEICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  IGth  inst.,  the  twenty- 
third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Aberdeen. 

The  Secretary  rejiorted  that  the  number  of  members 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  (i7.").  During 
the  year  there  had  been  twenty-one  resignations 
and  four  deaths.  The  new  members  elected  for  the 
year  numbered  91,  bringing  the  total  membership  of 
the  Society  to  741. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £347  10s.  -k?.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
i209  5.S-.  .■?./. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  Prof.  Fisher,  Cooper's 
Hill,    be  elected   his   successor    as    President    of    the 


Society.  Those  members  who  went  to  France  two 
years  ago  to  the  annual  meeting  knew  how  very  succes- 
fully  Prof.  Fisher  had  arranged  those  iirocecdings. 

The  President  proposed  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Stevenstone,  Torrington, 
Devon,  for  the  very  handsome  gift  he  had  presenteil  to 
the  Society  in  a  collection  of  forest  and  ornamental 
seedlings  and  transplanted  Fir-trees,  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  forestry  section  at  the  Park  Royal 
Show,  Willesden. 

Wednesday,  Thvu'sday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  were 
devoted  to  excursions  to  Durris  House  Estate,  Haddo 
House,  &c. 

EASTBOURNE. 

August  17. — The  flower  show  held  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  an 
im})ortant  local  event.  The  exhibits  on  tliis  occasion 
were  displayed  in  three  large  tents,  all  of  which  were 
well  filled,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  exhibits  as  a 
whole  that  they  were  of  excellent  quality. 

In  the  open  class  for  groujis  the  competition  was 
close.  Mr.  G.  T.  SooTT  took  1st  prize  with  a  pleasii\g 
arrangement,  in  which  were  used  some  very  fine  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  pots,  Liliums,  Verbena  Miss  Wilhnott, 
Celosias  of  a  fine  strain  ;  the  foliage  consisted  of  some 
good  Eulalias,  green  and  variegated  :  a  pair  of  Dick- 
sonia  artarctiea  stood  in  the  foreground.  The  2nd 
prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Hoi.IANDs,  of  Tunbridgc 
■\Vells,  who  had  a  novel  arrangement,  the  background 
being  made  up  as  a  wall  of  choice  FtM-ns  and  flowers, 
and  the  foreground  had  a  good  base  of  Ferns  with  fine 
Codi.-eums,  Caladiums.  and  other  foliage  and  flowers 
standing  up.  Mr.  DuRR.lNT  YouNi;,  who  came  in  a 
good  3rd,  had  good  foliage  jilants,  and  Begonias  of  a 
good  tyi)e  were  ])i-ominent,  together  with  Tuberoses, 
and  Oranges  with  ripe  fruit. 

For  group  of  Fern.s,  Mr.  ScoTT  was  again  1st,  having 
a  pretty  arrangement,  Adiantuni  Farleyense,  Nephro- 
lepis  Piersoni,  Davallia  Veitchii,  Adiantum  macro- 
phyllum  bipinnatum.  and  (iymnogrammas,  with  good 
Tree  Ferns  in  the  background. 

Near  these  was  a  grand  group  from  tlie  Duke's 
garden.  ]\Ir.  May,  the  gardener,  had  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  three  semi-circular  gro\ips,  with  a  con- 
tinuous background.  The  grand  plants  of  Canipanvda 
jiyramidalis  constituted  the  chief  feature,  togetiier  with 
well-coloured  Codiai'inns,  Caladiums,  Francoa  ramosa, 
Acbimenes,  and  other  flowers  with  a  good  setting  of 
foliage,  in  which  Vitis  heterophylla  was  effectively  used. 
This  group  was  not  for  competition. 

From  the  gardens  of  John  W.'VRREN,  Esq.,  Hand 
Cross  Park,  Sussex,  came  some  splendid  exhibits.  Tiie 
six  Ferns  which  took  the  1st  prize  were  of  immense  size 
and  very  fresh  and  healthy,  the  Davallias  jiolyantha 
and  D.  Mooreana  being  specially  fine.  The  six  foliage 
plants  were  equally  fine-  Cyeas  revoluta,  Phylh)- 
t.-enium  Lindeni,  and  large  s|iecimens  of  Kentia 
australis.  In  flowering  plants  the  same  exhibitor  was 
equally  strong.  It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen 
such  fine  plants  of  Ixoras,  Bbugainvilleas,  Allamandas, 
and  La]iagerias. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  well  shown  by  trade  growers. 
Mr.  F.  "W.  Se.^le,  Sev.enoaks;  Messrs.  J.  Che.\i,  k 
Son,  Crawley  :  and  Messrs.  Strehwick  k  Sox,  of  St. 
Leonards,  all  having  good  blooms,  including  several 
new  sorts. 

Pompon  and  single  Dahlias  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Se.\ij:  and  Messrs.  Cheal  k  Son,  the  honours 
being  divided,  each  gaining  a  1st  and  2nd. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bvnvard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  staged 
a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  a  fine 
lot  of  Knipbofias  (Tritomas),  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Statices,  Liliums,  and  others.  From  the  same  firm 
ciime  twenty-five  dishes  of  Apples,  all  good  examples 
of  the  early  varieties. 

Messrs.  A.  Charlton  &  Son,  of  Tnnbi-idge  Wells, 
showed  a  good  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  hardy 
flowers. 

In  the  competitive  classes  for  hardy  flowers.  Sweet 
Peas  in  twelve  sorts  were  well  shown  by  four  ex- 
hibitors, and  Phlox  Drummondi  by  six  exhibitors. 

Tahh'  Dcrortftions  were  a  great  feature :  also 
boucjuets. 

Roses  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Woollarii  ami  Wii.L 
Tayler,  of  Hampton,  were  good. 

Griipes. — In  these  there  was  a  good  comjictition. 
The  1st  prize  for  a  single  bunch,  also  for  three  bunches  of 
Black,  went  for  Black  Muscat ;  but  Madresfield  Court 
was  equally  fine,  some  bunches  of  it  being  shown  in  a 
collection  of  fruit  from  Polegate.  Muscat  of  xMexandria 
was  well  finished  and  a  good  1st.  Some  fine  bunches  of 
Canon  Hall  Muscat  were  not  quite  ripe  enough.  Melons 
were  very  numerous  ;  the  1st  prize  went  to  Frogmore 
Scarlet,  a  very  fine  Melon.  Of  Nectarines,  Pineapple 
was  the  best  shown  :  and  Dymond  the  best  Peach. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  numerous.  In  the  1st  prize 
for  three  ilishes,  dessert,  Irish  Peach,  Lady  Sudeley, 
and  Red  Astrachan  were  the  sorts  shown.  In 
culinary  varieties  the  best  were  The  Queen,  Ecklinville, 
and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Tomatos  were  shown  in 
many  varieties,  the  best  being  Imjiroved  Comet, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  The  Crojjper.  Cucumbers  were 
equally  numerous,  Suttons's  A  1    being  the  best  seen. 


In  Potatos  the  be^t  romid  was  White  Globe,  and  the 
best  kidney  Up-to-date.  C'ollections  of  ve^^etables 
were  remarkably  good. 

Altogether  the  show  was  a  very  attractive  one,  anil 
tiic  private  gardens  of  His  Grace  iteing  open  to  visitors 
formed  an  additional  attraction. 


TROWBRIDGE    HORTICULTURAL. 

Thowhrioge  can  boast  that  it  baa  held  an  annual 
flower-show  for  the  space  of  fifty  five  years.  It  can 
also  boast  that  local  cultivators  can  turn  out  some  of 
the  finest  specimen  Fuchsias  seen  in  the  country,  and 
also  that  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  and  cut  flowers 
seen  at  its  shows  are  grown  in  the  locality.  Its  fif  t\ - 
fifth  exhibition  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  the  show 
field,  and  it  was  in  all  resjiects  a  thoroughly  good  one, 
but  the  drenching  rain  much  intei-fered  witli  the 
attendance.  Happily  the  Society  has  a  good  reserve 
funil. 

The  F^ifhttias  always  have  the  jilace  of  honoiu-  in  the 
schedule  of  prizes,  and  they  were  as  finely  exhibited  as 
usxial.  The  best  six  siiecimens  were  shown  by  Mi'.  F. 
T.  Foxcroft,  Hinton  Charterhouse  (gr.,  H.  Chislett', 
the  dark  and  light  varieties  being  alike  finely  grown 
and  bloomed ;  Mr.  H.  PococK  was  2nd.  Western 
Beauty  was  one  of  the  finest  late  varieties.  With  f<nir 
specimens  Mr.  Chislett  was  again  1st,  and  Mr.  (Jeo. 
Tucker,  2nd.  Some  well  grown  and  liloomed  plan's 
were  shown  by  working  men. 

atoiv  ami  Greenhouse  plants  were  a  good  feature  ; 
there  were  three  collections  of  nine  s|)ecimenH,  all 
locally  grown.  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker  came  1st;  Mr.  W. 
.J.  Mann,  Trowbridge  (gr.,  H.  Matthews),  was  2nd. 
With  six  specimens,  Mr.  Matthews  came  Ist,  having 
among  them  a  fine  piece  of  Erica  Eweriana  ;  Mi'.  E.  H. 
Atcherley,  Trowbridge,  was  2nd.  With  three  spcc'- 
mcns,  Mr.  GEO.  Tucker  won  the  1st  prize,  Jlr.  H. 
M.vrrHRWS,  2nd.  All  the  specimens  showed  good  cul- 
ture. Single  specimen  plants  were  also  shown,  and 
other  flowering  plants  consisted  of  admirably-grown 
specimen  zonal  Pelargoniums,  also  single  and  double 
Begonias  in  excellent  character,  &c. 

<iroups  arranged  for  effect  filled  a  tent;  in  both 
classes  Messrs.  J.  Cr-VY  k  Son,  Frome,  were  placed  Ist. 

Finr  fo/idfied  Plants  were  shown  in  nines,  Mr.  W. 
Strugnell,  The  Gardens,  Rood  Ashton,  came  1st  with 
very  good  examjjles.  Messrs.  W.  .1.  Stokes  &  Son, 
Trowbridge,  took  the  1st  prize  with  twelve  excellent 
I'erns.  Coleus  and  Caladiums  were  also  in  good 
character. 

Out  FtoK-frs  are  always  in  fine  character  at  Trow- 
bridge, the  display  of  Roses  was  one  of  the  best  seen 
for  yeais.  Mr.  John  M.yttock,  Oxfonl,  was  Ist  with 
twelve  trebles  :  but  with  thirty-six  blooms,  twenty  four 
and  twelve,  and  twenty-foiu'  and  twelve  blooms  of 
Tea-scented,  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester, 
were  in  such  good  form  that  they  were  placed  1st  in  all 
the  foregoing  classes.  Messrs.  .1.  JIattock  and  H. 
Drew  took  most  of  the  2nd  prizes.  Mr.  .1.  Mat- 
tock was  1st  with  twelve  bimclies  of  garrlen  Roses. 
Asters  were  very  fine  ;  they  were  shown  in  three  chissts 
— \iz.,  quilled,  flat  petalled,  and  Comet,  the  last  espe- 
cially were  numerous  and  very  fine. 

Store  niul  Greenhouse  Cut  Ftowirs  weie  not  only 
very  good,  but  generally  nicely  staged  ;  the  1st  juize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Chislett. 

Hardii  F/oicers  were  well  shown  in  collections  of 
twenty-four  bunches  by  Messrs.  W.  D.  I'OIITER  and 
Stokes  k  Son.  Dahlias  were  very  well  represented.; 
Messrs.  Cray  &  Son  had  the  best  twelve  show  ;  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  the  best  twelve  fancies.  Mr.  .J.  Walker 
was  1st  with  twelve  bunches  of  singles  ;  Messrs.  CuAY 
&  Son  with  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  with  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus. 

The  best  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli  came  from  Mr. 
J.  M.vttock.  Sweet  Peas  were  numerous,  and  zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  Carnations  were  in  good  character. 

Floral  decorations  were  shown  in  several  classes ; 
charming  epergnes  were  staged,  also  bouquets.  Mrs. 
Colston  Hale  had  the  best  dinner- table  arrangement ; 
Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Sons  taking  the  2nd  prize. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  Fruit.  Mr.  SI'RUgnei.l, 
Rood  A.shton,  -B'as  placed  1st  with  ten  varieties  ;  hi!  had 
Black  Hamburgh  and  F'oster's  Seedling  Graiies,  Royal 
George  Peaches,  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarine,  Melons, 
Plums,  Apricots,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Oliver,  The  Gardens, 
Littleton  Panell,  was  2nd. 

With  six  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Flejiing.  Romsey,  was  1st :  he  had  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grajies,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  and  Melons.     Mr.  Strugnell  was  2nd. 

Mr.  IiIiTCHELL  was  1st  with  two  Inmches  of  lilaek 
Grapes,  showing  fine  Gros  Maroc ;  ami  he  was  also  1st 
with  white,  having  good  Foster's  Seeilling  ;  and  again 
1st  -with  two  bunches  of  black  Muscats,  having 
Madresfield  Court.  ]\Ir.  A.  R.  Bailv,  I'rome,  wks  Ist 
with  two  bunches  of  white  Muscats. 

Melons,  Apricots,    Plums,    Cherries,    Peaches,    and  , 
Nectarines  were  well  shown  in  several  classes. 

Mr.    T.    Wait,    Bath,    had   the   best  two  dishes  of.- 
dessert  Aj)i>les,  staging  Beauty  of  Batliand  Gladstone  ; . 
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Ladv  Sudeley  and  Beauty  of  Bath  took  the  2iid  prize. 
Mr.  AVait  w.is  nl.so  Itit  with  two  hunches  of  culinary 
Apples,  having  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Hants  Seed- 
ling ;  The  Queen  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  came  2nd. 
Mr.  Wait  was  also  Ist  with  two  dishes  of  Pears, 
having  Jargonelle  and  Windsor. 

VeffCtables.v/eve  well  shown  in  several  classes.  Mr. 
Chlslett  took  the  1st  of  Messrs.  SuTTON  &  Sons' 
special  prizes  for  six  dishes.  The  cottagejs'  ])roduce 
was  very  good.     Honey  was  also  shown. 

ABEEDEEN. 

August  18,  19,  20.  -On  these  dates  the  meinhers  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  held  one 
of  the  most  successful  shows  yet  held  under  their 
auspices,  financially  and  otherwise.  This  year  the 
entries  numbered  1,700,  a  slight  decrease  as  compared 
with  those  last  3'ear,  which  was  a  record  one.  Three 
large  marquees  and  one  small  one  were  erected  m  the 
nortlmiost  portion  of  the  Duthie  I'ublic  Park,  the  use 
of  which  the  Town  (Jouncil  very  kindly  gave  free  of 
charge.  .Several  attractive  novelties  were  added  this 
year,  the  most  interesting  being  a  competition  open  to 
school  children,  for  the  best  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
garden  flowers,  and  leaves,  mounted  on  cards.  This 
proved  a  most  successful  venture,  and  Professor  Trail, 
Aberdeen  University,  who  was  judge,  declared  it 
creditable  in  every  way. 

Coming  to  the  exhibition  itself,  it  may  be  .said 
generally  that  the  quality  was  e.vceedingly  fine,  the 
cut-flower  classes  being  tlie  outstanding  feature  of  the 
exhiV)ition.  Pot-plants  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
standard  in  numbers  usually  seen  here,  but  the  quality 
was  very  good.  Fruit  formed  a  good  exhibition, 
everything,  in  fact,  being  above  average.  'Vegetables 
were  a  good  average  show,  and  fully  better  than 
last  year ;  indeed  one  could  not  say  there  was  a 
mediocre  section  in  the  lot.  The  judges  were  : — Cut 
flowers,  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  Durris,  and  Mr.  James 
McLeod,  Aberdeen  ;  fruit  and  ])ot-i)lants,  Mr.  J. 
McDonald,  Montrose,  and  Mr.  J.  Forrest,  Haddo 
House  ;  vegetables,  Mr.  Ogston,  Inverurie,  and  Mr.  'W. 
Smith,  Aberdeen ;  children's  competitions,  Professor 
Trail,  Aberdeen. 

Pot  Plants.— These  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
schedule,  and  were  excellently  displayed  in  a  large 
marquee.  The  specimens  were  better  in  quality  b\it 
fewer  in  number  than  last  year.  For  a  table  of 
Begonias,  Mr.  H.  Skknk,  gr.,  Garthdee,  Aberdeen, 
was  an  easy  1st  with  good  plants  of  fine  varieties  ;  Mr. 
A.  Grigob,  gr.,  Fairfield,  making  a  good  2nil. 

The  Society's  Silver  Medals  for  the  best  specimen 
plant  in  flower  and  the  best  foliage  plant,  were  worthily 
gained  by  Mr.  William  Sookgik,  gr.,  .Springhill, 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  A.  DuNOAN,  gr.,  Albyn  I'lace, 
Aberdeen,  respectively,  while  the  Medals '  for  Ferns 
and  Pelargoniums  were  awardeil  to  Mr.  A.  GniGOii, 
Fairfield.  For  Pelargoniums,  which  were  an  excellent 
display,  Mr.  Grioor  again  came  to  the  front,  as 
also  for  Fuchsias,  which  included  some  exquisite 
specimens. 

P!mits  for  Tabic  fJecnratum  formeil  a  feature,  the 
Medal  being  most  deservedly  won  by  Mr.  A.  Duncan, 
gr.  to  Mr.  AuAM  Maitlanii,  Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen. 

Single  Begonias  were  s[iecially  good,  and  Mr.  James 
Jamieson,  gr.  to  Mr.  John  Eu.st,  Hawkhill,  Aberdeen 
secured  1st  place.  The  classes  filled  by  Drac-enas, 
Gloxinias,  and  Petunias,  were  all  well  represented. 

Cut  Flowers. — Out  flowers  formed  a  grand  show. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  lietter  season  for  them, 
and  the  results  in  rich  and  varied  colouring  were 
charming.  The  1st  prize  for  24  Rose  blooms  -  a 
beautiful  Silver  Cup  was  gained  by  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  Mealniarket  Street,  Aberdeen  ;  while  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  for  twelve  Rose  blooms  was 
worthily  taken  by  Mr.  George  Maclennan,  gr., 
Fetterresso  Castle,  Kincardineshire. 

In  Dahlias  the  chief  honours  were  divided  by  Mr.  A. 
Grigor,  Fairfield ;  Mr.  George  Maglennan,  Fetteresso 
Castle  ;  and  Mr.  James  Jamieson,  Hawkhill. 

In  the  class  for  Kjiikes  of  Gladioli,  eight  varieties, 
he  Medal  went  to  Mr.  Peter  Tatlok,  Constitution 
Street,  Aberdeen. 

The  premier  honours  for  Marigolds  were  taken  by 
Mr.  John  Grieve.  Woodside,  Aberdeen,  with  an 
excellent  entry.  Herbaceous  and  annual  plants  were 
a  good  disi)lay,  as  were  also  the  collections  of  cut 
flowers.  For  lierbaceous  [ilants,  Mr.  John  Yule,  gr., 
Fae-me-Well,  Abenleenshire,  and  Mr.  A.  Douglas,  gr.i 
Kci>plestone,  Aberdeen,  secured  the  leading  places ; 
and  the  latter  exhibitor  was  the  winner  for  the  best 
collection,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  and 
Mr.  William  Scorgie,  Springhill. 

I'elargoniums  were  a  magnificent  show,  and  in  these 
classes  Mr.  A.  Grigor  again  distinguished  himself. 
•    The  display  of  Orchids  was  very  good,  premier  place 
once  more  going  to  Mr.  GliiGOR  ;  as  was  also  the  case 
in  the  classes  for  greenhouse  plants. 

I'ansies  have  been  seen  here  in  greater  numbers,  hut 
certainly  not  much  better  in  quality.  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  Aberdeen,  took  the  chief  places  with 
excellent  entries. 

Stocks,  although  somewhat  affected  by  the  rains 
which  prevailed  during  the  opening  weeks  of  August, 


wei-e   a    very   good    show,    and    in    these   classes   Mr. 
Wii.LIAJf  SCORGIE,  Si)ringhill,  proved  the  best  man. 

Swrct  Peas  were  uncommonly  fine,  the  display  b}' 
Mr.  A.  Grigor  earning  chief  honours. 

The  sprays,  bouquets,  &c.,  were  well  shown,  the 
chief  prize  -  takers  being  Mr.  Strachan,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  A.  GRIGOR,  and  Mr.  A. 
Douglas,  Kepplestone. 

Fruit. — Here  there  was  a  specially  good  show,  the 
chief  features  being  the  green  Gooseberries,  Straw- 
berries, Black  Currants,  and  collections  of  fruit.  For 
the  best  collection  of  fruit,  nine  dishes  distinct  varie- 
ties, Mr.  A.  Howie,  gr.,  Drumtochty,  Fordoun,  came 
1st  with  a  fuie  entry.  For  hardy  fruit  Mr.  Howie 
again  took  premier  honours. 

Veffc'tahlcs. — The  classes  here  were  very  worthily 
filled,  and  above  the  standard  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  leading  honours  were  excellently  won  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Kinnaird,  Broomhill,  Aberdeen. 

Nuriicryriun  and  Fhrifttn. — The  show  made  by  these 
gentlemen  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
exhibition.  Bouquets  and  wreaths  were  an  exhibition 
in  themselves.  For  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
Sir.  W.  A.  DusT.\N,  Holburn  Street,  Aberdeen,  secured 
1st  place  with  exceedingly  fine  specimens. 

Messrs.  Knowles  &  Sons  carried  everything  before 
them  in  the  classes  for  wreaths  and  bouquets. 

Amateurs  and  Workinfj  Classes. — The  portion  de- 
voted to  these  classes  was  meritorious  in  the  extreme. 
In  cut  flowers  the  Roses  were  very  good.  I'ansies  were 
only  fair.  Dahlias  good  for  the  season,  and  annuals 
very  fine.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  in  these  sections 
also  made  a  brave  show,  and  reflected  much  credit  on 
all  concerned.  Amongst  the  working  men  the  com- 
petition was  very  keen,  the  quality  over  all  being 
wonderfully  good. 

Miscellaneons. — An  outstanding  feature  of  the  show 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  was  the  magnificent 
disi)lays  for  exhibition  only  made  by  Messrs.  Ben. 
Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs.  James  Cocker  & 
Sons,  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons,  Aberdeen  ; 
Messrs.  DoBBIE  &  Co.,  Rothesay  ;  and  Mr.  W.  DUSTAN, 
Aberdeen.     These  were  all  very  beautiful. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTI- 
CULTUEAL. 

AuGU.sT  19. — The  llMlth  exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  Northernhay  Park,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
held  for  many  years,  a  high  level  of  excellence  being 
reached  in  nearly  all  the  classes,  while  the  entries  were 
considerably  in  ailvance  of  last  year. 

Fhuit. 

Fruit  was  much  better  than  usual  both  as  regards 
size  and  colour.  The  principal  prize  for  a  collection 
consisting  of  eight  varieties  was  awarded  to  Justice 
Swinken-Eady  (gr.,  James  Lock),  the  sorts  being 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes, 
Crimson  Galanilc  Peach,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  Kirke's 
Plum,  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  Rivers'  Early  Nectarine 
and  .Sutton's  Al  Melon.  The  collection  was  a  strong 
one  tliroughout,  colour  being  a  predominant  featm-e 
The  2nd  prize  wejit  to  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth  King 
(gr.,  S.  Baker),  and  this  collection  also  was  of  high 
merit.  A  comj)etitor  who  would  have  been  a  winner, 
was  disqualified  for  having  two  kinds  of  Apples  (Beauty 
of  Bath  and  Iiish  Peach)  in  the  same  dish. 

In  (Jrapes,  Mr.  .T.  F.  G.  Bannattne  (gr.,  J.  EUi- 
cott)  was  1st  for  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  Rev.  H.\MIL- 
ton-Gell  (gr.,  .J.  Barnes)  1st  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
both  exhibits  being  heavy  bunches  of  well-coloured 
fruit. 

For  Peaches  and  Melons.  Sir  Dudley  King  was  1st. 
Walburton  Admirable  Peach  being  admirable ;  Jar- 
gonelle Pears,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  and  Elruge  Nec- 
tarines were  the  winning  kinds  in  these  fruits  ;  Morello 
Cherries,  transparent  white,  and  The  Comet  Red  Cur- 
i-ants  were  splendidly  shown.  In  Plums,  Victoria  an<l 
Dennyson's  Superb  were  first,  and  in  Apples,  Beauty 
of  Bath  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  A  dish  each  of 
.Tapanese  Wineberry,  the  Loganberry,  and  Portuguese 
Oranges  were  shown. 

Flowers. 

For  twelve  specimen  stove  andgreenhouse  plants  there 
was  no  competition,  but  the  collection  to  which  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded,  Mr.  AV.  Brock's  (gr..  AV, 
Rowland),  was  a  good  one,  the  chief  plants  being  Ixora 
Dixiana,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  Allamanda  nobilis, 
all  well-grown  and  well-flowered  specimens. 

Mr.  Brock  was  also  1st  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  decorative  effect,  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house Ferns,  for  six  Coleus,  ami  for  six  Fuchsias,  as 
also  for  table  decoration.  Mr.  AV.  B.  Heberden, 
C'.B.  (gr.,  E.  Cole),  was  awarded  1st  prize  for  Caladiums 
with  a  very  nice  collection  of  plants,  although  in  this 
class  there  was  no  other  competitor. 

There  was  no  special  featuie  in  the  cut  flowers,  ex- 
cei)ting  that  Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hill  (gr.,  G.  Lock)  being  1st.  One  of  the  best 
varieties  was  Scarlet  Gem. 


A'e<;etables. 

There  was,  as  is  usual  in  these  classes,  keen  competi- 
tion and  a  large  number  of  entries.  For  the  principal 
prize,  the  collection  of  twelve,  Sir  John  Shelley  (gr., 
R.  Mairs)  just  managed  to  win,  there  being  little  to 
choose  between  him  and  Sir  Dudley  King,  who  was 
2nd.  The  kinds  staged  were  very  similar,  and  much 
the  same  as  in  former  years. 

In  Onions,  always  a  strong  class  at  this  show,  these 
two  gentlemen  reversed  jdaces  in  the  prize  -  list. 
Throughout  the  Onion  classes  Cranston's  Excelsior 
and  Ailsa  Craig  were  the  only  two  kinds  which  scored. 
In  Carrots  the  New  Intermediate  and  the  Model 
carried  all  before  them.  The  two  kinds  of  Leeks 
shown  in  the  winning  exhibits  were  The  Jlonarch  and 
Dobbie's  Champion  —  both  splendidly  staged.  In 
Potatos  the  majority  were  of  the  well-known  sorts. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  honoi-ary  and  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs 
Robert  A^'eitch  k  Son,  Exeter ;  Geo.  Kerswell,  St. 
Thomas;  Curtis,  Sanford  k  Co.  (Devon  Rosery  Co.), 
Torquay  ;  AV.  B.  Smale  &  Son,  Torquay  ;  Jarman  k 
Co.,  Chard  ;  AA'are's  Nurseries,  Feltham  ;  G.  Penwill, 
Totnes ;  AA'.  J.  Godfrey,  Exnlouth  ;  Tuplin  &  Sons, 
Newton  Abbot :  Sanders  &  Biss,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Exeter  ;  and  Robei  t  Sydenliarn,  Birmingham. 

A  stand  of  Grott's  Canadian  Hybrid  Gladioli,  com- 
prising blue  anil  other  unusual  combinations  of  colour, 
was  put  up  liy  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  k  Son.  A.  IT., 
Exeter, 


PEUDHOE  JUBILEE  EXHIBITION. 

August  20.— The  fiftieth  annual  show  of  the  Prud- 
hoe  and  West  AVylam  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date.  This  being  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Society,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
prize  list.  Prudhoe  show  has  a  rejmtation  for  vege- 
tables second  to  none  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  exhi- 
bited were  enormous  in  size.  The  entries  in  classes 
for  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  were  large,  and 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  amongst  plant  lovers.  In 
this  section  Mr.  T.  SuFFIELD,  of  Darlington,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  show,  and  certainly  made  his 
presence  felt.  The  handsome  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
Gold  Medal,  and  t'O  in  cash  were  carried  off  by  him. 
Other  prominent  prizetakers  in  this  class  were : — 
J.  Ellison  and  J.  Harris,  Cramlington  ;  J.  Di.xon, 
Addison  ;  J.  Judson,  Shotley  Bridge  ;  AV.  Anderson, 
Farnley  Grange  ;  L.  Campbell,  AVest  AA'ylam,  &c. 

A  special  feature  of  the  show  was  an  exhibition 
stand  of  Orchids  in  bloom  sent  by  N.  C.  COOKSON, 
Esq.,  of  Oakwood  Hall,  AV^ylam. 

Messrs.  AVh.  Fell  k  Co.,  Hexham,  had  an  ex- 
hibition stand  of  Sweet  Peas  and  herbaceous  plants, 
kc. 


GAEDENEES'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

CROYDON     AND     DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL.  — 

-\rGUST  Itl. — This  Society  held  its  usual  nicetiug  on  the 
above  date,  the  sulijcH't 'lor  tlu^  evenin^''s  debate  being 
"  A  Discussion  on  luseets  Injurious  and  Benclleial  to 
Gardeners."  The  CJooscberry  cntei"i>illar  came  in  for 
lengtliy  discussion  and  one  member  observed  how  he 
had  always  suceeedeil  in  keeping  this  injurious  insect 
at  bay  by  sowing  a  irulJn.ad  Beans  .amongst  the  bushes. 
Tlio  rise  of  gas  lime  dug  into  the  soil  during  the  winter 
is  a  splendid  remedy  against  most  of  these  formidable 
enemies,  for  in  this  way  the  cocoons  lying  dormant  in 
the  ground  arc  destroyed.  Amongst  the  "friends" 
spoken  of  were  the  lacewing  fly  au<l  ielinoumou  flies. 
The  meeting's  vote  of  thanks  was  aceorded  the  cxhibi- 
bitors  of  plants,  also  to  Mr.  J.  Gregoi-y,  wIlo  illustrated 
the  talk  witli  microscopic  views  and  a  collection  of 
moths  and  larva^. 


TRADE    MEMORANDUM. 


China. — At  the  beginning  of  this  year  a 
branch  business  of  the  German  firm  of  L.  Boehmer 
&  Co.,  of  Yokohama,  was  opened  at  Shanghai, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Theodor  Eckardt. 
As  an  important  demand  for  such  goods  has 
lately  arisen  in  China,  this  branch  has  been 
founded  with,  amongst  other  objects,  that  of 
acclimatising  Japanese  plants  in  China.  Messrs. 
Boehmer  have  started  a  school  of  horticulture, 
and  glasshouses  with  all  modern  improvements 
are  in  process  of  erection  in  order  that  Shanghai 
may  be  well  supplied  with  the  flowers  it  requires. 
Hitherto  the  demand  has  been  met  by  the 
Chinese,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  latter-day 
horticulture  ;  and  the  firm  of  L.  Boehmer  &  Co. 
is  the  pioneer  in  this  direction  in  China  as  it 
was  in  Japan  twenty -two  years  ago.  Already  Mr. 
Alfred  Unger  has  worked  up  a  large  stock  of 
seedlings  and  young  jjlants  ready  for  exportation 
to  China. 
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Joseph  Burgess. — The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Burgess  occurred  at  Stetchworth  Park  on  August?. 
Deceased  had  been  head  gardener  at  Stetchworth 
Park  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  practical  horticulturists  in  the 
district,  his  services  for  judging  at  horticultural 
shows  being  often  in  request.  A  man  of  a  kindly 
and  genial  temperament,  he  made  many  friends 
wherever  he  went,  and  his  death  wiU  be  much 
lamented  at  Stetchworth,  where  he  was  exceed- 
ingly popidar.  Deceased  was  a  widower,  his 
wife  having  died  only  a  short  time  since. 

Thompson.— On  August  19,  1904,  at  18,  St. 
Mary's  Road,  Leamington,  Eev.  Edmimd  Thomp- 
son, late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Kector  of  Clipston,  Northamptonshire,  from 
1867  to  1883,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  Deceased 
was  formerly  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  160  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  August  20, 1904. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Following  SuMJLiRY  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
August  20,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

""T\\e  weather  during  this  period  was  very  unsettled 
over  the  kingdom  geuerally,  nut  ralu  was  less  fi-cqueut 
in  the  east  aud  south  of  England  than  elsewiicrc. 
Thunderstorms  were  oxperieuced  on  Siuiday  in  many 
parts  of  Soothind,  and  ou  Wednesday  over  the  uortlieru 
half  of  Euglaud  aud  at  IHibliu. 

"The  Uiiij)eralure  was  again  below  the  mean,  the 
deficit  rangmg  from  1"  in  Euglaud,  E.,  to  :i"  in  Englaud, 
N.W.,  and  Ii'elaud,  N.  The  highest  of  tlie  maxima  were 
recorded  early  in  the  week,  aud  ranged  from  76°  in  th 
Channel  Islands,  aud  74°  in  P^uglaud,  S.  aud  E.,  to  66° 
in  Ireland,  N.,  aud  to  05°  in  Scotland,  VV.  The  lowest  of 
the  minima,  which  were  registered  either  at  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  period,  ranged  from  36^  in  Scot- 
land, E.,  .and  Ireland,  N.,  to  45°  in  Englaud,  E.,  to  51°  in 
the  Chauuel  Islands. 

"The  ramfali  exceeded  the  mean  in  Scotland,  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  western  aud  north-eastern 
districts  of  England,  but  was  less  elsewhere.  More 
tliau  au  iuch  fell  at  Plymouth.  Leith,  aud  at  several 
stations  iu  the  north  and  cast  of  England  on  Wednesday. 
Tlie  largest  amounts  were  13  inch  at  Scarborough 
aud  Spuru  Head,  1-4  inch  at  Lincoln,  and  1-9  inch  at 
Clieadle. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  more  than  the  mean  except 
iu  Englaud,  E.,  and  the  Midland  Counties.  The  per- 
centage of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  66  iu  tlie 
Cliauuel  Islands,  aud  5.3  iu  Eughand,  S.W.,  to  37  iu  the 
Midland  Counties  and  Irelaud,  N.,  aud  to  .32  iu 
Scotland.  N."  

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
-•InofAer  coo!  wfct.— Throughout  the  past  fortnight  the 
days  have  remained  more  or  less  unseasonably  cold, 
while  only  three  of  the  nights  have  been  at  all  warm 
for  the  time  of  year.  Ou  the  two  coldest  uights  during 
that  period  readings  within  4°  of  the  freezing-point 
were  registered  by  the  exposed  thermometer.  .\t 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  the  present  time  about  2° 
colder,  and  at  I  foot  deep  about  3°  colder,  than  is 
seasonable.  Rain  fell  ou  four  days  duriug  the  week, 
but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  about  half  au  inch. 
These  liglit  talis  of  rain,  however,  caused  small  quan- 
tities of  rain-water  to  come  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation-gauge  on  all  but  two  days.  The  record  of 
bright  sunshine  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  duration  by 
about  one  and  a  half  hour  a  day.  Calms  aud  light  airs 
mostly  prevailed,  the  average  n.te  of  movement  of  tlie 


air  ou  the  calmest  day  being  less  than  a  mile  au  hour. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at 
.3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  about  5  per  cent,  iu 
excess  of  a  seasonable  quantity.  E.  M.,  Berkhnmxlcd. 
Aiiijiisl2.%  1904. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


MARKETS. 


e.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-12  0    Euonymus,  vars., 
per  dozen 
Ferns  invar.,  per 

dozen     

FicuselasLica,  per 

dozen     

Fuchsias,  perdoz 
Hydrangeas,  doz.  12  ois  o 
Lilium  speciosum 
rulirum,    per 

dozen 

Lycopodiums,per 

dozen     

Palms,      variety 

each       

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

dozen  

Tropa>olum,   per 

dozen 

Verbena,     per 
dozen 


9  0-18  0 

18  0-.36  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-80 

10  n-12  0 
2  6-  4  0 

2  0-30 
I)  0-  8  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 

.10-4  0 
12  0-18  0 
12  0-24  0 

3  0-40 

6  0-18  0 


4  0-  «  0 


9  0-24  0 
II-  4  0 


8  O-IO  (I 
3  0-40 


3  0-20  0 

4  0-80 


3  0-40 


4  0-60 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  24. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furuished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  geueral  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  iu  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 

Aralias,  per  doz. 
Arbor   Vitse,    per 

doz 

Aspidistras,     per 

doz 

Asters,  doz.  pots 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

Australian    Bush 

Ferns,  dozen 

—  per  bo.x 
Balsams,  dozen... 
Begonias,  per  doz. 
Campanulas 

Cannas      

Chrysanthemums, 

per  dozen 

Cocos        

Crotons,  per  doz. 
Cyperus,  per  doz. 
Draca;nas, variety, 

dozen     

Cut  Flowers, 

Asters,  per  doz.... 
Alstromeria,  doz. 
Bouvardias,  doz. 
Carnations,  Mal- 
maisou.l2blm3. 

—  doz.  bunches 
Chrysanthemums, 

dozen    bunches 
Coreopsis,  p.  doz, 
C^umtlowcr 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 
Delphiniums,  per 

dozen  bunches 

Eucharis,  doz.   ... 

Ferns,  Asparagus, 

per  bunch    ... 

French, 12  bun 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.   bunches 

Gaillardias,  doz. 
Gardenias,  box  ... 
Gypsophila,  doz. 

bunches 
Gladiolus,  white, 
doz.   bunches 

—  various,   doz. 
bunches    ... 

red,  per  doz. 
spikes 
Golden  Rod,  per 

dozen     

Heather,   Scotch, 

per  bunch 
Honesty,  bunch 

Lavender 

Lilium    auratum 
per    bunch 

—  Harrisii,    per 
bunch 


0  8-30 
9  0-18  0 

6  0-90 
0  6-10 
0  9-1  CI 

3  0-60 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

0  6-16 
0  3-04 

4  0    6  0 

0  9-10 

1  0-  a  0 
a  0-  4  0 

3  0-30 
3  0-60 
10-30! 


&c. :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices, 
s.d.   s.d.  .  s.d.  s.d. 

2  0-601  Lilium   lanei- 

3  0-401     folium 10-26 

4  0-60'  Lily  of  the  Valley  12  0-15  ii 
Mallow,  per  doz..    2  0-30 
Marguerites,  yel- 
low, 12  buuclics    0  9    16 

Marguerites,  white, 

dozen  bunches    2  0-40 
Orchids,  various, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Cattleyas 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
buuchcs 

—  white,    dozen 
.    bunches 

—  double  scarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Phlox        

Pyrcthrum,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 

Roses,     Mcrmet, 

per  bunch    .. 

—  white,  bunch 

—  pink     bunch 

—  red,       bunch 

—  Safranos,  bch. 
Scabiosa,     dozeu 

buuchcs       ...    4  0-60 
'  Smilax,  12  bunch.    16-30 
3  0-40    Statice.l2  bunches  30-60 


2  0-80 
6  0-12  0 


3  0-60 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

10-20 
10-20 
10-30 
0  4-10 
10-16 


0  6-08 
10    — 

a  0-  4  0 

16-30 
3  0-40 


Stephauotis 
Stocks, 12bunche9 
Sunflowers 
Sweet  Peas,  per 
dozen  bunches 
Tuberoses  on 
stem,  bunch  . 
—  short,  p.  doz. 


10-20 
2  0-40 

2  0-40 


0  9-  1 
0  2-04 


3  0-40 
2  0-26 

4  6-60 
16-20 
16-26 


2  0 
4  0 


TegetaUea :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 

.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 
Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 0  9-10 

Onions,       green, 

doz.   bunches  2  0-26 

—  per  bag        ...  4  0    — 

—  per  case       ...  4  0-46 
Parsley,  doz.  bun.  10-20 

—  sieve 0  6-10 

Peas,  per  bushel  4  6-70 

Potatos,  per  ton  70  0-90  0 
Radishes,    per 

dozen  bunches  0  9-10 
16-20    Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz....  0  9    — 
Shallots,  sieve  ...  3  0    — 

Spinach,  p.  strike  10 

Tomatos,     Chan- 
nel    Islands, 

per  lb.  ...  0  2-0  25 

—  English,  doz.  2  6-30 
Turnips,  new,  doz.   10-20 

—  bag      3  0    — 

Vegetable      Mar- 

1  0-  1  t!       rows,    per  doz.  0  9-10 

1  C-  1  ^*    Watercress,     per 

2  0    —         dozen   bunches  0  3-06 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen... 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
sieve 

—  Scarlet  Runrs. 

per  bushel 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Cabbages,  tally ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches    ... 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  per 

dozeu 

Celery,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Cress,   doz.   pun. 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.   ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 
per  dozen... 

—  Cos,  per  doz. 
Mint,  doz 


lb  i'K  0 
0  9    — 
16-26 
2  0    — 

0  2i  — 

1  0    — 
10-16 


Apples,  bushel ... 

—  English,  sieve 

or  half  bus. 
Bananas,     bunch 

—  loose,     dozen 
BIackberries,peck  2  6    — 
Cobnuts,   per  lb.    0  4    — 
Figs,  per  doz.    ... 
Filberts,  per  lb.... 
Grapes,  Hambro' 

A,  per  lb.     ... 

B,  per  lb.     ... 

—  GrosMaroc,lb.  10-1 

—  Muscat  A,  lb.    3  0-40 

B,  per  lb.  ...    0  9-10 


2  i>-  2  6 

1  0-  3  0 
6  0-10  0 
10-16 


10-40 
0  3J  — 

2  0-26 
0  6-10 


Grapes,  Gros  Col 
mar,  per  lb....    0 

—  Alicaute,  per 

lb 0 

Lemous,  per  case  13 
Melons,  each  ...  0 
Nectarines,  A,  per 

dozen      ...    10 

—  B,  per  doz.  ...  2 
Oranges,  per  case  16 
Peaches,    A,   per 

doz 8 

—  B         2 

Pears,  per  sieve...  1 
Pines,  each        ...    2 


s.d.  s.d. 


10-1  3 


8-  1  3 
0-25  6 
3-16 

0-15  0 
0-6  0 
0 

0-12  0 
0-7  0 
6-3  0 
0-4  6 

Rem.vrks.- The  prices  of  fruit  remain  much  the  same 
.Ts  obtained  last  week.  Englisli  Plams  are  now  coming 
in  —  Prince  of  Wales,  Victorias,  etc.  The  large  well- 
i-olourcd  fruit  are  told  at  2s.,  2s.  6tJ.,  and  3s.  per  sieve; 
giecu  ditto,  U'.  .3ii.  to  I5.  ed.  per  sieve.  Green  Gages, 
^.'■■.  6rf.,  3s.,  aud  3s.  6rf.  ditto;  Damsons,  2s.  ditto.  Cape 
Oranges  of  good  flavour  in  cases  with  two  layers  of 
fruit,  96  by  108  by  126,  li).«.  to  I2s.  per  case.  Corn  Cobs, 
l.«.  tui.  per  dozen.  ,  Some  good  outdoor  -  gathered 
Mushrooms,  bd.  to  8d.  per  lb. 

Potatos. 
Various,  home-grown,  70s.  to  908.  per  ton,  John',Batli, 
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COVENT    GARDEN    FLOWER    MARKET. 

In  August  there  is  less  trade  for  pot  plauts  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year  ;  still  there  is  a  good  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  trade  is  quite  up  to  what  could 
be  expected.  Already  we  have  indications  that  the 
autumn  is  upon  us,  Solauum  capsicastrum  with  ripe 
berries  being  seen,  bT:t  they  are  not  much  iu  demand 
at  present.  Chiysauthemums  too  are  very  plentiful. 
The  Madame  Desgranges  that  have  been  disbudded  arc 
the  best  whites  ;  the  yellow  v;u-icty  is  also  good.  Some 
of  the  varieties  from  Madame  Marie  Masse  arc  good, 
but  others  are  uot  decided  enough  iu  colour.  The 
plants  which  have  becu  grown  in  pots  show  a  decided 
advantage  over  those  taken  from  the  ground.  Some 
good  plants  of  Solauum  csculcntum  (the  Egg-plant)  arc 
secu.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  we  rarely  see  any 
of  the  Capsicums  in  the  market,  which  are  both  useful 
and  ornamental.  Some  line  plauts  of  both  red  and 
yclhjw  varieties  in  a  private  garden  secu  lately  were  cer- 
tainly very  attractive,  and  I  believe  they  would  sell 
well  iu  our  market.  Asters  in  pots  are  very  abundant. 
Lilium  lancifolium  album  aud  roscum  are  good,  also 
longiUorum,  but  the  latter  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Hydrangea  pauiculata  is  still  good; 
Hortcusia  is  uow almost  over.  Fuchsias  still  holdout, 
and  one  stand  filled  with  Verbena  Miss  Willmotthas  a 
very  bright  appearance.  Foliage  plants  of  all  kinds  arc 
more  plentiful.  In  Ferns  small  plants  are  veiy  good, 
.among  them  Adiantum  tinctum,  Asplcnium  nidus, 
.V.  Hilli,  A.  biformc,  Pteris  tremula,  P.  Wimsetti, 
jVdiautum  cuueatum.  also  many  of  the  choicer  sorts  in 
larger  plants.  The  Ncphrolcpis  include  exaltata, 
cnsifolia,  Zollingeriana,  cordata,  also  Dufli.  but  the 
latter  can  hardly  be  considered  a  good  market  Fern. 
Polypodium  aurcum  is  very  good,  also  Asplcnium 
biformc.  Adiantum  eunealum  has  not  been  over 
pleutilid,  but  just  now  some  very  good  plants  in  48'8 
are  seen.  Pteris  Wimsetti,  P.  cretica  major,  aud  P. 
tremula  arc  good.  Those  persons  who  have  the  con- 
venience to  keep  them,  can  buy  Ferus  to  advantage 
now.  Palms  are  also  more  plentiful.  Small  Kentias 
are  offered  veiy  cheaply.  Aralia  Sieboldi  aud  Ficus 
elastica  in  short,  well  furnished  plauts.  .\sparagus 
Sprengeri  iu  v.arious  sizes,  Eulalia japonica  varicgata,  in 
useful  plauts  for  autumn  work,  and  gi'een  Aspidistras 
arc  all  plentiful,  but  well  variegated  plants  arc  scarce, 
and  none  of  the  growers  seem  to  have  a  large  stock. 

Cut  Flowers. 
ChiTsanthcmums  are  now  a  leading  feature.  The 
best  blooms  sell  fairly  well,  but  it  is  too  early  for  I'cally 
good  trade.  Dahlias  are  very  plentiful  iu  Cactus  varie- 
ties, the  large  doubles  and  pompons  less  so.  Growers 
who  raise  large  quantities  of  decided  colours  do  better 
than  those  marketiug  a  great  variety  of  mixed  colours. 
,\sters  are  also  very  abundant.  The  quality  varies 
consider.ably.  The  best  sell  fairly  well,  but  thei'e , 
must  be  a  good  many  of  ordinaiy  qualities  left  over 
after  nuu'ket.  Salesmen  having  French-grown  -■Vstcrs 
do  uot  appear  to  be  doing  much  trade.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  had  been  scarce,  and  had  gone  up  to  21s.  per 
dozeu,  but  it  is  now  more  plentiful,  and  the  price  is 
down  again.  Calliopsis  grandiflora  (clear  yellow)  Is 
very  showy,  while  the  Iceland  Poppies  are  still  to  b(> 
seen.  The  blue  Statice  is  very  plentiful ;  there  arc  also 
some  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  varieties.  Mignonette 
is  good.  Roses  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  now,  and 
Sweet  Peas  are  less  numerous.  Tuberoses  still  com- 
mand a  bad  trade.  Gardenias  and  Eucharis  ai-e  fairly 
plentiful.  Gladiolus  "The  Bride"  is  small,  but  very 
plentiful.  Brenchleycnsis  is  good,  and  sells  fairly  well. 
Smilax,  Asparagus,  and  cut  Fern  ai-e  very  plcutiful ; 
there  is  also  other  good  foliage.  Small  branches  of  Qak 
with  bronzy-red  tinted  leaves  are  very  pretty.  There  is 
also  other  good  hard  foliage  present.  A,  H:,' CbfCnt 
(I'ai-dcii,  Attfjust  20. 
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FRUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  Aufjust'ii. — The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  duriug  the  past  week  : — Apples.  Ainericaa. 
las.  to  Ids.  per  barrel ;  English  do.,  85.  to  lis.  per  cwt. ; 
Dutch  Apple.s,  lis.  per  barrel ;  Dutch  Pears.  2s.  tirf.  per 
sieve ;  Bauauas,  5s.  6d.  to  Me.  per  bunch  ;  Lemons,  3s.  to 
lOs.  per  case ;  Grapes,  English,  9d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  ;  do.. 
Almeria.  lis.  to  17s.  per  barrel ;  Melons,  24's.  5s.  <id.  to 
6s.  6rf.  per  case  ;  do..  36's.  6s.  Bd.  to  7.".  Hd.  do.  ;  Green- 
sagcs,  is.  to  6s.  per  half-sieve  :  Plums,  4«.  to  6s.  do. ; 
do.,  common.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  do.  ;  Currants,  black. 
4d.  and  6(/.  per  lli.  ;  do.,  red,  id.  to  id.  do.  :  Tomatos, 
English,  M.  to  hd.  per  lb. ;  do.,  Scotch,  Sd.  to  bd.  do.  ; 
Mushrooms,  \0d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. ;  Shallots,  8s.  per  bag. 

LrVERPOOL,  Aiigusl  ii.— Wholesale  Vegetable  Market 
(North  Hay).  —  The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  current  prices  during  the  past  week  —  prices 
varying  according  to  supply : — Potatos,  per  cwt.. 
Early  Regents,  2s.  lud.  to  as.  3d.  ;  kidneys,  3s.  i>d.  to 
48.  6d. ;  British  Queen,  Ss.  to  3s.  6d. ;  Conquest,  2*.  lOd. 
to  3s.  3d.  ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Swedes,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  cwt.. :  Carrots,  6d.  to  8d. 
per  dozen  buuches  ;  Parsley,  6d.  to  8d.  do. ;  Onions, 
foreign,  3s.  6d.  per  bag  ;  Lettuces,  4d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  ; 
Cucumbers,  Is.  6d  to  2s.  6d  do.  ;  Cauliflowers,  lOd.  to 
Is.  9d.  do. ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  9d.  do.  ;  Celery,  Is  6d.  to 
•h.  3d. ;  Pea.q,  6s.  to  7s.  per  hamper  ;  Beans,  'is.  6d.  to 
3s.  do;  do..  Kidneys,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  peck:  do.,  Scarlet- 
Runners,  9d.  to  Is.  do.  Fruit :  Oranges,  Naples,  9s.  to 
12s.  6d.  per  box  ;  do.,  Valencia.  16s.  to  2.'!s.  6d.  per  case  ; 
do.,  green  and  pale  fruit,  6s.  6d  to  13s.  6d.  do.  ;  Grapes, 
Almerias,  4s.  to  6s.  per  barrel:  superior  do.,  75.  to 
9s.  Gd.  do.  ;  do..  Lisbon,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  do.  ;  Apples, 
Lisbon,  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  box ;  do.  Oporto,  4s.  to  5s.  6d. 
per  case:  Melons,  Valencia,  8s.  to  5.s.  6d.  for  24's,  and 
«s.  9d.  to  7s.  6d.  for  36's  ;  Lemons,  Naples,  4s.  6d.  to  7s. 
for  small  boxes,  and  8s.  to  14s.  for  larger  descriptions  ; 
do.,  Palermos,  2s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.  per  case  :  superior,  6k. 
to  8s.  do.  :  Tomatos,  Lisbon,  5s.  to  7s.  per  box.  St. 
JoAns.— Potatos.  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck;  Peas,  lOd.  to 
Is.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  and  6d.  each  ;  Filberts,  8d.  per 
lb. ;  Apricots,  Is.  per  dozen  :  Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  :  do.,  foreign,  6d.  to  lOd.  do.  ;  Pine- 
apides,  foreign,  3s.  to  5s.  each ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  to  Is. 
per  lb.  Birkenhead  .-—Potatos,  8d.  to  Is.  per  peck ; 
Cucumbers,  2d.  and  3d.  each  :  Filberts,  8d.  per  lb. ; 
Peas,  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck  :  Grapes,  English,  .id.  to  2s. 
per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign.  4d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Mushrooms.  lOd.  to 
Is.  id,  do. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AcALTPHA :  Lancashire.  Certainly  the  Acalypha 
is  a  flowering  plant,  and  quite  in  order  in  a 
class  for  stove  or  gi-eenhouse  plants  in  bloom. 
The  objectors  have  forgotten  their  botany. 

Begonias:  T.  D.  M.  Your  plants  are  affected 
with  mites.  Wash  the  plants  with  tobacco 
water  and  cultivate  them  with  more  care. 

C\KNATioN:  W.  S.  It  is  certainly  unusual  to 
see  five  flowers  from  one  stem.  Form  and 
colour  are  good. 

Caterpillae:  .T.G.  Thecatei-pillaristhatofthe 
frivet-moth,  Sphinx  ligustri. 

Ea«t  aRiQUALAND  :  S.  F.  4"  Co.  Practically  all 
our  own  vegetables,  flowers  and  bulbs  "wiU 
succeed  in  this  colony  in  their  season,  provided 
tlie  necessary  amount  of  water  be  obtainable. 

FifNiius  -ON  Fekn-Eoots  ;  Ophir,  Bradford.  No 
fungi  found  either  with  lens  or  microscope 
:ibout  the  roots.  You  should  have  sent  fungus 
from  the  wood  of  the  stage.     If  wood  is  decay- 

■  iug,  it  is  perhaps  some  form  of  dry  rot.  There 
i.s  no  "  spawn  "  or  mycelium  in  the  soil  .about 
tlie  roots  sent.  The  fungus  theory  must  be  a 
Imllucination.  M.  C.  C. 

Gab,de.vek  AS  A  Domestic  Servant  :  J.  M.  We 
are  not  lawyers,  and  gave  our  opinion  from  our 
experience  of  the  general  custom.  A  -'domestic  " 
and  a  "  menial "  are,  we  believe,  synonymous, 
.■lud  strictly  entitled  to  a  "  month's  wages  or  :i 
month's  warning."  A  head  gardener  is  a 
■domestic  servant."  But  in  some  circumstances 
the  hirin.g  is  for  a  year,  and  then  a  longer 
uotice  is  required.  Follow  your  lawyer's 
advice. 

Gladiolus,  (tc. :  H.B.  Gladioli  are  increased  from 
the  young  corms  which  are  produced  on  the  old 
<  orms  at  the  end  of  the  season's  growtli.  The 
Mower  spike  should  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
but  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  directed  to  root 
development.  All  varieties  are  increased  in  tliis 
manner.  "  Heal  All  "  is  applied  to  both  C'ol- 
Iinsoiiia  canadensis  and  Rhodiolia  rosea  respec- 
tively. Prunella  vulgaris  of  tlie  meadows  is 
the  "Self-heal  ";  "Cutleaf  "  isValerianapyreu- 
Hica. 

Gbapes:  Mackereth.  Your  Grapes  are  rusted 
from  injury  during  thinning.  Tlie  leaves  sent 
a,re  covered  with  red-spider  and  thrips.— 4.  G. 
'X'luo  lierries  were  reduced  to  pulp  when  we 
received  them.     Perhaps  Alicante. 


Judging:  Moorpark.  If  the  word  "hardy"  was 
not  prefixed  to  "  herbaceous,"  the  com- 
petitor sliould  not  have  been  disqualified  for 
including  Cannas,  Lilies,  and  Tuberoses.  If 
the  framers  of  the  schedule  wished  to  exclude 
these  plants,  they  should  have  said  so.  On 
the  contrary,  they  expressly  permitted  bulbs 
and  tubers. 

Lawn  Sand  :  M.  T.  Lawn  sand  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  without  the  addition 
of  any  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Be  prepared  for 
a  temporary  brown  appearance  of  the  grass 
after  using  the  sand. 

Market  Garden  Land  :  W.  C.  The  rent  of 
market  garden  land  varies  according  to  the 
locality.     Enquire  locally  from  the  agents. 

Names  of  Fruits:  We  are  anxious  to  oblige 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers  to 
name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations.— S.  C.  1,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  ;  2,  not  recognised,  send  again  October 
or  later.— J.  S.  Juneating. — T.  H.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.— Constant  Reader.  Apples:  1,  Withing- 
ton  Fillbasket ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  3, 
Wyken  Pippin.  Pears:  1,  Bellissime  d'Hiver  ; 
2  and  3,  not  fully  developed — send  when  in 
season  or  fully  grown. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — W.  T.  Aster 
macrophyllus.  -  W.  J.  0.  Asparagus  race- 
mosus  var.  tetragona.  —  J.  L.  H.  1,  Abelia 
chinensis ;  2,  Aster  macrophyllus  ;  3,  Syringa 
persica  var.  laciniata. — J.  L.  G.  1,  Veronica 
cupressoides  var.  salicornoides ;  3,  V.  cupres- 
soides ;  6,  V.  carnosula. — F.  C.  1,  Mimulus 
cardinalis  ;  2,  Geranium  striatum. — T.  B.  1, 
Tecoma  jasminoides ;  2,  a  Bromeliad,  but  of 
which  species  cannot  be  determined  without 
flowers ;  3,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum ;  4, 
Adiantuni  cuneatum  variety  ;  5,  Dictyogramma 
japonica ;  G,  Blechnum  occidentale. — J.  S.  You 
send  more  than  six ;  in  compensation  you 
should  send  a  small  donation  to  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  1,  Spirsa  Douglasi ;  2,  Lythrum 
virgatum ;  3,  Veronica  salicifolius  ;  4,  Veronica 
Henderson!  j  5,  Veronica,  not  recognised ;  G, 
Veronica  Hendersoni  var. ;  7,  Veronica  Hen- 
dersoni  variegata;  8,  Scrophularia  nodosa 
variegata  ;  9,  Epilobium  Iiirsutum  ;  10, 11,  labels 
detached,  one  is  Saponaria  officinalis,  the  other 
is  Veronica  Traversi.  —  L.  H.  G.  Elymus 
arenarius. — R.  W.  1,  Cereus  species;  2,  Me- 
sembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  ;  3, 
Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata;  4,  Tradescantia 
zebrina ;  5,  Begonia  corallina  ;  6,  Anthericuni 
lineare  variegatum  ;  7,  Rosa  rugosa. — C.  M.  B. 

I.  Ligustrum  lucidum ;  2,  Pulmonaria  offici- 
nalis, leaf  only;  3,  Ceanothus  azureus;  i, 
C.  Gloire  de  Versailles  ;  5,  Bignonia  radicans  ; 
G,  Abelia  rupestris.— P.  J.  W.  1,  Adiantum 
hispidulum  ;  2,  Doodia  caudata. — A.  B.  E. 
Salvia  Horminum.  —  A.  W.  Solanum  jasmin- 
oides, an  evergreen.  Japonica,  Durham.  1, 
Euellia  Portella? ;  2,  specimen  insufficient :  3, 
Campylobotrys  regalis,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  leaf  only ;  4,  send  better  specimen ;  5, 
Stenotaphrum  variegatum ;  G,  Dendrobium 
macrostacLyum. — B.  U.  1,  2,  3,  4,  all  garden 
Phloxes.  Send  to  some  cultivator;  5,  Mont- 
bretia  Pottsii ;  G,  not  found ;  7,  Helianthus 
decapetalus    (y)  ;     8,    Kudbeckia     speciosa.  — 

II.  A.  T.  1 ,  Masdevallia  tridactylites ;  2,  Bulbo- 
pliyllum  triste;  3,  Eestrepia  maculata;  4, 
Oncidium  (Palumbina)  candidum ;  5,  Pteris 
longifolia;  6,  Dendrobium  Macraei. — E.  A.  T. 
The  Oncidium  closely  resembles  O.  x  Mantinii. 
— G.  R.     Clerodendron  Bungei. 

Nectarines:  J.  W.  P.  Both  fruits  partially 
decayed,    but   the   stones   sotmd.     No  trace  of 


fungoid  disease,  any  mouldy  appearance  pro- 
bably following,  and  not  causing  decay.  The 
isolated  fruits  give  no  clue  to  the  disease. 
Probably  faulty  treatment,  as  the  trees  and 
foliage  are  sound.  M.  C.  C. 

P^ONT  Kose  :  B.  M.  H.,  Joppa.  The  fruit  is 
that  of  Podopliyllum  Emodi,  a  native  of  India. 
The  plant  thrives  in  moist,  marshy  peat 
borders  in  a  shady  situation.  Propagated  by 
division  and  by  seed. 

Peach-stones  :  8.  P.  Due  to  an  excess  of  water 
at  the  root. 

Plant  from  South  Africa  -.  S.  A.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
attacked  by  greenfly  and  other  insects,  to  the 
puncture  of  which  the  appearances  are  due. 

Plum  :  T.  W.  0.  We  will  endeavour  to  find  out 
what  the  grub  is  that  is  causing  your  fruits  to 
gum. 

Sap:  Moor  Parle.  This  is  a  very  vague  and  in- 
accurate term.  Watery  fluid  is  absorbed  by 
osmosis  through  the  roots,  is  forced  up  the 
stem,  being  aided  by  transpiration  from  the 
leaves.  Leaf  action  is  dependent  on  heat,  sun- 
light, and  a  supply  of  water  from  the  root.  By 
the  inter-action  of  these  agencies  food  is  formed 
in  the  leaves,  and  when  rendered  soluble  Dytlie 
action  of  certain  ferments,  is  then  in  a  condition 
to  be  transmitted  in  any  direction  to  any  part  of 
the  plant  where  it  is  required  for  the  require- 
ments of  growth  and  development.  Exactly 
what  are  the  causes  which  induce  these 
movements  of  fluid  in  plants  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

Shrewsbury  Show  :  Omissions.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  mention  all  the  exhibits,  and  we  make' 
no  pretence  of  doing  so ;  moreover,  the  condi- 
tions for  note-taking  were  exceptionally  bad. 
Messrs.  Tom  B.  Dodds  &  Co.  obtained  a  silver 
medal  for  table  decorations  and  bouquets.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Watts,  of  St.  Asaph,  was  1st  for  a  collection 
of  cut  Carnations,  and  obtained  Certificates  for 
Chiryo(?),  The  Master,  Pied  Piper,  and  Mrs. 
Kearley  respectively.  Mr.  Vernon  was  1st  in  the 
Amateur  Class.  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  of  Bir- 
mingham, say  that  they  obtained  the  1st  prize 
for  a  bouquet  (Orchids  excluded),  besides  five 
others  prizes  for  flowers  not  mentioned  in  our 
report.  The  mention  of  sundry  Orchids  was 
therefore  a  uiistake  on  our  part. — Mr.  H.  D. 
Goolden  writes  to  state  that  he  was  the  ex- 
hibitor of  the  new  double  Lobelia  mentioned, 
and  called  Mrs.  Goolden.  /.  D.  C. 

Tomatos,  to  Preserve  :  Tomato.  Tomatos  are 
often  so  juicy  that  they  are  difficult  things  to 
preserve.  They  require  so  much  spice  and 
vinegar  that  the  flavour  of  the  Tomatos  is  often 
lost.  Here  is  a  recipe,  however,  which  you 
may  like  to  try :  —  Put  tlie  Tomatos  into 
earthen  jars ;  place  them  in  a  slow  oven,  and 
let  them  bake  gently  until  quite  soft.  Rub 
them  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  weigh  the  pulp. 
With  every  pound  of  pulp  put  an  ounce  of 
white  Pepper,  an  ounce  of  salt,  half  an  ounce 
of  minced  Shallot  or  Onion,  and  a  quart  of 
vinegar;  halt  a  small  teaspoonful  of  mild 
Cayenne  Pepper  if  liked.  Boil  until  the  mix- 
ture is  as  thick  as  cream  ;  let  it  get  cool,  cork 
well,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Exact 
quantities  cannot  be  given,  as  the  flavour  of 
'Tomatos,  spice,  and  vinegar  vary  so  much. 
The  Tomatos  keep  best  when  there  is  more 
pulp  than  juice  in  them. 

Trenching  :  An  Old  Reader.  The  depth  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  We 
cannot  give  you  any  definite  advice.  As  a 
general  rule,  trenching  to  the  depth  of  two 
"  spits  "  or  spades  is  sufficient.  Get  the 
Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  post-free  7id., 
from  our  publisher,  and  read  p.  70. 

ViLMORiN  Memorial  :  The  Editor  acknowledges 
with  thanks  the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  ^£5 
from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditch,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  memorial. 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— Medley  Wood.  Durban.— 
Harrison  Weir.— F.  W.  B..  St.  Louis.— A.  G.-Sir  T.  H. 
—  eurst  &  Son.-S.  W.  N.— R.  L.  C— F.  T.-Fradellc  & 
Young.- G.  C.  G.— ^'an  Tubcrgen,  Ilaixrlem. -Carter  & 
Co.— Prof.  Boulger.— J.  M.— H.  Correvou.— \V.  M.— 
G.  B.  M.— W.  G.— C.  G.  van  Tubcrgen.  specimens  not 
yet  received.— W.  G.— Timber  Trades  Jouraof— F.  M.— 
R.  W.  R.— W.  B.— E.  T.,  Grahamstown— G.  B.  S., 
Boston— M.  B— R.  L.  C— B.  C.  -L.  C— E.  J .  B.— H.  G.  O. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


LONICERA  TRAGOPHYLLA  ;     FLOWERS   YELLOW  ;     A   NEW   PLANT  FROM   CHINA. 

Introduced  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &:  Sons. 
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THE   SEGEEZ   AEBORETUM. 

\  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  the  arbo- 
■^^  return  at  Segrez,  in  France,  contained 
firoliably  the  most  comprehensive  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  Continent.  It  was  planned 
and  planted  by  the  late  Mons.  Alphonse 
J>avallee,  the  proprietor  of  Segrez,  and  the 
author  of  several  useful  botanical  work?, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  L'Arho- 
j-iiaii)  Se.greziaiium,  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  ligneous  plants  he  grew;  Clfmaiihs  a 
^Irandes  FUnrs,  an  illustrated  work,  and 
various  essays,  linhappily,  M.  Lavalle  died 
in  May,  1884,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine, 
and  since  that  time  the  plantations  he  made 
at  Segrez  have  been  allowed  to  run  wild. 
But  although  many  of  the  shrub  collec- 
tions, untended  and  uncared  for,  are  now 
merely  jungle,  the  place  is  still  full  of 
interest  to  anyone,  like  myself,  Epecially 
■concerned  with  hardy  ligneous  plants. 

Segrez  is  about  30  kilometres  from  Paris, 
and  is  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise. 
The  mansion,  which  is  still  occupied  by 
Madame  Lavalli'e,  is  near  Saint  Sulpice-de- 
Javicres,  an    intere.stirg    village   clustered 


round  a  fine  thirteenth-century  churcb.  The 
park  covers  30  hectares,  and  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  is  beautifully  set 
amidst  surrounding  hills. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  place  as  it  now 
is  lies  in  the  trees  and  in  such  shrubs  as  are 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Many  of  the  dwarf  things  have  succumbed 
to  the  native  vegetation,  or  to  grosser 
species  growing  near  ;  but  some  of  the  rarer 
exotic  trees  are  still  probalily  amongst  the 
finest  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  I  spent  a 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  July  inspecting  the 
place,  and  possibly  a  few  of  the  notes  I 
made  then  may  interest  some  who  knew  the 
arboretum  at  Segrez — in  reality  or  by  repute 
— in  early  and  more  palmy  days. 

Whilst  M.  Jjavalir-e  kept  his  chief  bo- 
tanical collections  in  areas  (fcules)  specially 
devoted  to  them,  he  also  planted  interesting 
trees  as  isolated  specimens  in  the  park,  after 
the  English  fashion.  Some  of  the  Conifers 
especially,  unhampered  liy  rivals  near,  are 
now  fine,  well-grown  specimens.  Near  the 
entrance-gate  is  a  large  specimen  of  the 
Weeping  Uleditschia,  generally  known  as 
G.  Hujoti  pendula.  It  is  probably  a  foim  of 
G.  triacanthos,  the  '■  Honey  Loiust,"  but  al- 
though quite  hardy  in  England  is  not  well 
known  here.  It  is  a  very  elegant  tree,  with 
long,  slender  branches  clothed  with  Fern- 
like  leaves.  The  tree  at  Segrez  has  a  trunk 
about  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  is  the  largest 

1  have  seen. 

Among  the  Conifers  planted  in  the  park 
and  rising  from  the  grass,  I  noted  a  fine 
Picea  orientalis  laden  towards  the  top  with 
its  slender  purple  cones.  It  was  60  feet 
high.  I  do  not  think  this  Spruce  is  planted 
so  abuntlantly  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  the  I'iceas,  and  thrives  better  on 
poor  dry  soils  than  the  common  Spruce.  A 
beautifully-grown  example  of  Abies  brachy- 
phylla.  40  feet  high,  was  also  laden  towards 
the  summit  with  its  handsome  violet-purple 
cones.  Abies  cejihalonica.  so  easily  recog- 
nised among  the  Firs  by  its  pungent  leaves 
set  all  round  the  brapch,  was  .^^  feet  high, 
and  this,  too,  was  bearing  a  full  crop  of  its 
rich-brown  cones.  Teuga  Sieboldii  thrives 
well,  and  cones  freely.  Pinus  koraiensis. 
which  is  not  frequently  seen  in  Britain, 
especially  grown  to  any  size,  is  represented 
at  Segrez  by  a  tree  30  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 

2  feet  6  inches  in  girth.  A  very  striking 
variety  of  the  common  Silver  Fir  is  Abies 
pectinata.var.  pyramidalis.  I  think  this  tree, 
which  has  quite  the  habit  of  a  Eombardy 
Poplar  and  is  30  feet  high  at  Segrez,  is  very 
rare  in  this  country.  In  localities  where 
the  Silver  Fir  thrives,  it  would  make  an 
interesting  addition  to  fastigiate  evergreen 
trees  of  the  Irish  Yew  stamp.  At  present 
there  is  not  a  great  variety  of  them. 

There  are  comparatively  few  trees  and 
shrubs  that  flower  towards  the  end  of  July, 
in  France  just  as  in  England.  My  interest 
therefore  was  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  tree 
near  the  chateau  covered  with  yellow  flowers. 
It  proved  to  be  Kolreuteria  paniculata 
(Qardeni-ra'  C/iJO;i/cZe,  1887,  ii.  fig.  3),  a  beau- 
tiful object  as  seen  here.  In  Britain  this 
tree  is  quite  hardy,  and  flowers  occasionally 
during  .\ugust,  but  it  evidently  requires  the 
brighter  sunlight  of  the  South  to  develop  its 
beauties  to  the  full. 

P^uptelea  polyandra  is  a  tree  of  great 
interest  botanically.    It  is  a  native  of  Japan 


and  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  used  to 
be  placed  amongst  the  Magnoliaceic.  It 
has  lately  l>een  transferred  to  a  new  Natural 
Order  —  Trochodendracejc  —  along  with 
Trochodendron,  Cercidiphyllum,  Eucommia, 
and  other  genera.  At  Segrez  it  is  1.5  feet 
high,  and  has  flowered  during  the  summer; 
in  July  it  was  carrying  plenty  of  its  small 
flat  fruits. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  in  late  years 
been  given  to  the  magnificent  long-leaved 
Walnuts  of  Japan — Juglans  cordiformis  and 
J.  Sicboldiana.  They  are  nearly  related, 
and  both  are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their 
leaves,  especially  when  young.  At  Kew,  I 
have  measured  leaves  of  J.  cordiformis 
3  feet  6  inches  in  length.  Only  small  trees 
exist  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
at  Segrez  there  is  perhaps  the  finest  speci- 
men in  Europe.  The  trunk  is  3  feet  3  inches 
in  girth,  and  it  supports  a  spreading  head  of 
branches  40  feet  in  diameter.  As  usually 
happens  with  liig-leaved  trees,  the  foliage  is 
much  smaller  in  adult  trees.  This  species 
is  figured  in  the  supplement  to  the  Gardeners' 
Ch:  onicle  for  October  19,  1901. 

The  collection  of  Oaks  is  fairly  extensive, 
but  the  trees  are  only  moderately  well-grown. 
I  was  interested  to  sec  a  specimen  of  the 
true  Valonia  Oak  (Quercus  ^^gilojis),  whose 
large  acorn-cups  are  so  remarkable.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  produced  in  Britain, 
but  the  tree,  although  difficult  to  get  true  to 
name,  is  hardy  in  the  South  of  England. 
There  was  also  a  good  specimen  of  its 
variety  Pyrami  (the  Quercus  Pyrami  of 
Kotschy).  This  is  a  dwarf  sturdy  tree,  with 
a  striking  rough  bark  and  very  characteristic 
habit.  Jt  is  represented  at  Kew  by  a 
healthy  tree  \2  feet  high. 

Of  the  interesting  genus  Pteroearya,  three 
species  are  at  present  in  cultivation.  They 
are  P.  eaucasica,  stenoptera,  and  rlioifolia, 
and  all  throe  are  in  good  condition  at  Segrez. 
P.  stenoptera  I  bad  not  seen  in  fruit  before, 
but  it  was  bearing  an  abundant  crop  here. 
It  is,  of  course,  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  by  its  winged  midiib,  but  the 
wings  on  the  nuts  are  also  distinct  in  being 
longer  and  scimitar-shaped.  In  England 
P.  eaucasica  is  represented  by  very  good 
specimens  —  notably  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  (iarden  and  at  Claremont.  There 
is  also  a  nice  tree  at  Syon  House.  Jlons. 
Lavallee  divided  P.  eaucasica  into  three 
species,  relying  on  the  size  of  the  nuts,  the 
different  shape  of  the  wings,  and  the  shape 
of  the  leaflets,  to  differentiate  them.  The 
differences  between  what  he  termed  P.  Spa- 
chiana  and  P.  fraxinifolia  were  easily  dis- 
cernible in  the  trees  at  Segrtz,  both  being 
in  fruit,  but  botanists  have  not  followed 
him.  Probably  the  two  are  united  by  inter- 
mediate forms.  A  third  and  dwarfer  form 
he  named  P.  dumosa. 

Rhus  vernicifera,  the  Lacquer  -  tree  of 
Japan,  is  represented  at  Segrez  by  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  40  feet  high.  This  tree  is 
proving  hardy  in  England,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  tree  half  so  large  as  the  one  a' 
Segrez.  Carpinus  japonica  is  one  of  the 
Hornbeams,  which  some  bolMiiists  place  in 
a  separate  g<'nus  called  Disfegocarpus.  It 
was  abundantly  in  fiuit.  Cladrastis  amur- 
ensis.  an  uncommon  tree  in  Bril:iin.  is  here 
20  feet  high. 

For  some  years  past  Continental  nursery- 
men have  offered  in  their  catalogU''=  Sophora 
KorolkowijOfCornu.with  the  infoTmation  that 
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it  was  a  native  of  Central  Asia  (Turkestan). 
Little  has  been  known  of  it  in  this  country, 
however,  and  I  was  particularly  interested 
to  see  a  fine  tree  of  it  at  Segrez  30  feet  high, 
with  a  large  rounded  head  like  that  of  S. 
japonica.  The  trunk  was  1  foot  in  diameter. 
Although  the  tree  was  showing  a  good  deal 
of  flower,  none  as  yet  were  open,  liut  I  was 
told  they  were  violet-coloured.  The  leaflets 
are  larger  and  longer  than  those  of  S  japo- 
nica. The  species,  flowering  as  it  does  in 
August,  is  evidently  worth  the  notice  of  tree- 
lovers  in  this  country.  There  are  small  trees 
at  Kew,  but  probably  some  years  from  the 
flowering  stage. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  more  trees 
worthy  of  note  at  Segrez — many  indeed  one 
would  be  apt  to  pass  by  in  a  hurried  visit 
unless  they  were  pointed  out.  In  places 
they  are  very  crowded,  and  but  few  labels  are 
left  to  help  one.  There  is  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  Hickories  for  instance,  speci- 
mens of  such  fine  species  as  Carya  sulcata 
and  C.  tomentosa  being  of  good  size  but 
wanting  room  to  develop.  Segrez,  even 
now,  is  intensely  interesting,  but  twenty 
years'  neglect  has  made  the  interest  often  a 
melancholy  one.  11'.  J.  II. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 


CRASSULA  "  JUSTUS  COKDEROY,"  n.  htb. 

Hitherto  very  few  hybrids  of  the  genus 
Crassula  have  been  raised,  and  none  of  a  more 
interesting  character  than  the  one  here  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Justus  Corderoy,  of  Blewbury,  Didcot,  by 
whom  it  was  raised,  and  who  is  a  gieat  lover 
and  very  successful  cultivator  of  all  succulent 
plants. 

The  female  parent  is  C.  Cooperi,  a  very  dwarf 
tufted  species  with  crowded  narrow  leaves  not 
more  than  J  inch  long,  green  or  reddish,  marked 
with  impressed  dull  I'ed  or  dark  green  spots,  and 
ciliate  on  the  margin,  but  without  papillae  on  the 
surface ;  the  flowers  are  white,  in  small  compact 
cymes.  The  male  parent  is  C.  falcata,  a  tall 
species  with  large  falcate- oblong  leaves,  whose 
whitish  surface  is  formed  of  peculiar,  closely 
contiguous  papilla; ;  the  flowers  are  red,  in  large 
cymes. 

The  hybrid  result  is  a  small  plant  about 
6  inches  high  when  in  flower,  with  a  moderately 
stout,  erect,  red  stem,  covered  with  short  spread- 
ing hairs  on  the  leafy  part,  and  with  whitish 
papillse  on  the  flowering  stems.  Leaves  opposite, 
crowded  or  separated  here  and  there  by  an 
elongated  internode,  widely  spreading,  IJ — 2 J 
inches  long,  5 — 7  lines  broad  and  2—3  lines 
thick,  lanceolate,  acute,  flat  or  slightly  concave 
above,  very  convex  beneath,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  small  globose,  whitish  papillae  on  a  green 
ground,  producing  a  greyish-green  colour,  marked 
on  both  sides  with  darker,  slightly  impressed 
spots,  riowering  branches  red,  with  a  few  pairs 
of  distant,  reduced  leaf-like  bracts.  Cymes  some- 
what lax,  1 — 2J  inches  in  diameter,  many-flowered. 
Pedicels  | — ^  inch  long.  Sepals  about  1  line  long, 
I — I  line  broad,  ovate,  acute,  ciliate,  and  with  a 
few  spreading  hairs  on  the  back.  Corolla  about 
2i  lines  in  diameter,  glabrous,  pinkish,  with  lanceo- 
late acute,  spreading  petals.  Anthers  greenish- 
black,  pollen  yellow.  Filaments  and  carpels  light 
carmine. 

The  impressed  spots  on  the  leaves  of  the  female 
parent  are  preserved  in  the  hybrid,  but  the  cilia 
are  absent,  whilst  the  thickly-scattered  (not  con- 
tiguous) papillaj  on  the  leaves  represent  the  large 
contiguous  papilla;  which  form  the  leaf-surface  of 
the  male  parent,  N.  E.  Brown. 


IRIS    SOFAEANA  vae.  MAGNIFICA, 

SlEHE. 

The  original  stock  of  this  beautiful  Iris  grew 
abundantly  near  the  station  Ain  Sofra,  on  the 
main  line  between  Damascus  and  Beirut.  Un- 
principled collectors,  however,  have  rooted  up 
all  the  stock,  a  fate  which  will  befall  nearly  all 
the  beautiful  Oncocyclus  Irises  in  Palestine,  if 
the  dealers  there  do  not  arrange  for  a  reasonable 
plan  of  cultivation  of  these  plants.  The  fine  Iris 
Lortetii,  discovered  by  Barbey,  is  already  growing 
freely,  thanks  to  judicious  culture. 

Iris  Sofarana,  of  Foster,  was  first  collected  1  y 


group  successfully;  but  they  will  have  no  failures 
to  fear  if,  as  with  other  plants.  Orchids  for 
example,  they  carefully  study  their  natural  habit. 
■  In  the  English  climate  this  plant  can  best  be 
grown  in  large  pots  with  good  drainage,  in  which 
it  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry  during  the  summer. 
W.  Siehe,  Mersina,  Turkey-in-Asia. 


KEW    NOTEF. 


Derris  Fordii,  Olivdr. — This  is  a  new  and  good 
garden  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Leguminosa?, 
and  has  borne  a  profusion  of  f.oxer  in  the  Pa'm- 


FiG.  G4.— IRIS  .soFAR.iNA,  FOSTER,  v,\E.  M.VGNiFic.i.     {Natural  Hize.) 


Mr.  Hartmann,  and  with  him  I  made  an  excursion 
some  time  ago  to  the  higher  Lebanon  to  collect 
other  varieties  discovered  by  him  which  grew  at 
an  altitude  of  about  6,500  feet.  I  have  placed 
this  fine  plant  in  the  market  under  the  name  of 
Iris  Sofarana  magnifies.  Both  habit  and  colour 
are  striking — silvery-white  with  purplish-red 
markings,  which  almost  overpower  the  tint  of  the 
background. 

The  plant  grows  readily  in  limestone  soil  where, 
in  summer,  there  is  absolute  freedom  from  mois- 
ture. This  condition  must  be  duly  noted  by  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  any  Irises  of  the^OncoeycIus 


house  at  Kew.  It  was  received  from  the  Hong: 
Kong  Botanic  Garden  in  1900,  the  plant  being, 
then  a  very  small  one,  contained  in  a  Wardian. 
case  amongst  various  other  plants  ;  it  has  now 
twining  woody  stems  some  IS  feet  long,  whiclv 
are  trained  up  the  roof.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
and  impari-iiinnate,  having  usua  ly  five  ovi-tc 
leaflets,  varying  from  2  to  5  inches  in  length; 
the  inflorescences  are  produced  both  on  the  old. 
and  new  growths  ;  the  papilionaceous  flowers  are- 
borne  on  a  loose  raceme,  which  is  from  9  to  15 
inches  in  length,  the  inflorescence  very  much, 
resembling  that  of  a  Lonchocarpus.     The  flowers. 
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are  white  and  sweetly-scented,  rather  less  than 
J-inoh  in  length.  The  slender  iJedicel  and  the 
calyx  are  brown-red  in  colour,  making  a  pretty 
contrast  with  the  white  corolla.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  province  of  Kwangtung,  China,  and  is  figured 
in  Icones  Plantanim,  t.  1771 .  A  plate  is  also  being 
■pTepsv^d  (ov  the  Botanical  Magaiine.     The  genus 


Angk«:cdm  Eichlerianum,  Krdnzlin. 
This  fine  Tropical  West  African  species  has  just 
flowered  freely  in  the  warm  Orchid-house.  The 
plant  is  a  large  specimen  with  seven  growths, 
some  of  which  are  3  feet  in  length  ;  the  leaves 
are  leathery,  each  measuring  about  5  inches  in 
lenc'th   and  2   inches   in    breadth.     The  plant  is 


Tic.  65.— ieis  sof.yrana  v.\r    m.\gnifica  gecwing  in  mp.  .sieiie 

IX    MEESIX.i.      (SEE    P.    IQ-J.) 


Nl'KSERY 


at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
August  9.  The  plant  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  7813. 

KOMNETA   TRICHOCALTX. 

This  new  species  has  been  in  flower  for  the 
past  two  months  in  a  recess  outside  the  Palm- 
house.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  flowered  at 
Kew,  and  the  early  date  of  its  flowering  is  due  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  its  sheltered  position. 
In  addition  to  this  an  old  light  was  placed  over  it 
during  the  winter.  The  seeds  were  sent  to  Kew 
by  Miss  A.  Eastwood,  Academy  of  Science,  San 
Francisco,  in  November,  1902.  They  were 
sown  at  once,  and  the  young  plants,  after  being 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  were  planted  in  their 
present  position  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  They 
are  now  5  feet  high,  and  have  a  diameter  of 
about  3  feet.  These  dimensions  show  that  the 
species  is  a  very  fi-ee  grower,  and  it  is  certainly 
very  free  in  flowering,  probably  more  so  than  the 
well-known  K.  Coulteri.  The  terminal  flowers  of 
the  main  branches  were  fully  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  white.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Sept.  13, 
1902,  p.  191,  Mr.  Nicholson  made  the  following 
reference  to  this  species  :  "  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  H.  C.  Baker,  Oaklands,  Almondsbury, 
(;41oucestershire,  flowers  of  this  species,  which 
from  a  garden  point  of  view  is  abundantly  dis- 
tinct from  the  plant  I  have  always  seen  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  R.  Coulteri.  It  differs  from 
R.  Coulteri  in  its  setose  calyx,  in  its  thinner, 
weaker  suffruticose,  easily  spreading,  more 
leafy  stems,  and  its  pinnately  three  to  five  parted 
leaves,  which  closely  surround  the  bud.'' 


Deiris  is  one  that  is  practically  unknown  in 
gardens,  and  D.  elliptica  is  the  only  other  species 
ia  cultivation  at  Kew.  Although  the  jjlant  under 
notice  is  flowering  under  stove  conditions, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  much  cooler  treatment 
■will  be  found  to  suit  it  ecjually  well.  It 
should  be  grown  in  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  either  in 
pots  or  planted  in  a  border.  Occasional  thinning- 
out  the  weak  growths  is  all  the  pruning  it 
requirts. 


carrying  Iwcnty-Eve  large  flowers,  produced 
singly  and  in  pairs  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
greemsh-yel'.ow,  about  IJ  inch  in  length;  the  lip 
is  also  about  the  same  size  in  diameter,  greenish 
in  the  upper  part  and  ivory  white  in  the  broad 
lower  part ;  the  spur  is  short,  dark  green,  and 
slightly  inflated.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  from  Old 
Calabar  in  1899,  and  again  in  1900,  since  which 
time  it  has  flowered  each  year.  Several  small 
plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons 


W.H. 


EXPERIMENTAL    CULTIVATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  125.) 

Experiments  with  Manures. — This  division 
of  experimental  work  presents  a  wide  field  for 
investigation,  and  its  importance  has  naturally 
led  many  to  engage  in  it.  The  problems  are  so 
numerous  and  so  complex  that  with  all  that  has 
been  done  (and  the  recorded  results  are  now 
voluminous  in  some  directions),  a  large  propor- 
tion still  awaits  solution.  Here,  as  in  other 
departments,  it  is  essential  to  start  with  a  clearly 
defined  scheme,  and  the  questions  to  which 
answers  are  desired  should  be  as  few  and  direct 
as  possible  at  one  time.  It  may  be  wished  to 
determine  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
manures  most  useful  to  general  crops,  in  which 
case  several  kinds  of  plants  can  be  subjected  to  a 
series  of  simple  tests.  The  comparison  of  stable 
or  farmyard  manure  with  artificials  alone  and  in 
combination  may  form  another  course  of  experi- 
ments. The  determination  of  the  special  require- 
ments of  particular  crops  will  constitute  a  useful 
and  interesting  investigation  when  well  planned. 
It  is  also  important  to  ascertain  in  what  form  or 
from  what  source  the  essential  elements  of  plant 
growth  can  be  applied  with  the  best  economic 
results,  both  as  regards  cost  of  the  manures  and 
the  amount  or  quality  of  the  produce.  Such 
distinct  subjects  are  best  studied  separately,  and 
attempts  to  provide  for  them  all  in  one  series  of 
experiments  lead  to  serious  complications  and 
endless  difficulties  in  determining  the  results. 
Questions  regarding  the  amount  of  manures  and 
the  time  of  application  can  however  usually  be 
dealt  with  in  either  of  the  series  without  in- 
volving much  additional  trouble ;  or  if  more 
convenient  they  may  be  treated  separately  in  an 
extension  of  the  general  experiments. 

To  facilitate  comparison  between  the  work  in 
different  institutions  and  districts,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  whatever  manures  may  be  em- 
ployed the  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  they  contain  should  be  stated 
in  pounds,  rather  than  the  total  weight  of 
manure  only.  Further,  that  all  these  essen- 
tial substances  should  be  supplied  in  multiples 
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of  5  lb.  instead  of  in  the  percentages  found 
in  1  cwt.  or  2  owt.,  &c.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
that  the  diversified  work  now  being  carried  on 
can  be  rendered  generally  serviceable  ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  these  siiggestions  have 
been  officially  approved,  and  the  principle 
adopted  in  many  places.  How  far  equal  amounts 
of  an  essential  substance  in  different  manures 
may  be  available  to  plants  is  one  of  the  questions 
upon  which  experiments  may  throw  a  light,  but 
if  plants  have  been  treated  alike  in  at  least  one 
respect,  there  should  be  something  upon  which  to 
found  a  reliable  judgment.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
state  the  amounts  of  manures  used  as  well  as 
the  proportion  of  the  essential  substance ;  and  in 
any  case  it  is  easy  to  express  the  quantities  in 
definite  weights  of  the  compound  manures. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
an  enquiry  concerning  the  manurial  requirements 
of  soils,  the  following  scheme,  as  set  out  hy  the 
Agricultural  Education  Association,  is  instructive. 
The  first  question  is,  "  What  does  the  soil  most 
require  ?  "  To  this  are  devoted  five  plots — 1,  re- 
ceiving no  manure ;  2,  a  complete  artificial 
manure  supplying  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash ;  3,  an  incomplete  manure,  omitting  the 
potash ;  4,  an  incomplete  manure  omitting  the 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  5,  an  incomplete  manure 
omitting  the  nitrogen.  The  last  thi-ee  provide 
two  of  the  essential  substances  only  in  each  case, 
and  the  effects  on  the  crop  produced  by  the 
omission  of  each  or  in  turn  must  he  carefully 
watched. 

Is    PAKMYARD-MANnRE    ESSENTIAL  ? 

The  second  question  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject  is :  "  Must  the  soil  have  farmyard- 
manure  ? "  And  this  is  attacked  by  devoting 
two  plots  to  the  matter,  one  in  which  farmyard- 
manure  only  is  employed,  and  another  in  which 
that  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  complete 
artificial  manure  of  plot  2. 

A  third  question  to  be  answered  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Is  the  artificial  manure  for  plot  2 
sufficient  as  well  as  complete  ?  "  And  to  this 
three  plots  are  allotted,  in  one  of  which  the 
nitrogen  is  increased  by  33  per  cent.,  in  another 
phosphoric  acid  is  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  in  a  third  potash  is  similarly  increased. 

To  still  further  exhaust  the  enquiry,  a  fourth 
question  is  proposed,  namely,  "Can  the  soil 
supply  any  two  of  the  three  constituents  of  a 
comi)lete  artificial  manure  ?  "  And  this  is  dis- 
posed of  in  three  plots,  one  having  nitrogen  only, 
and  the  others  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  re- 
spectively. Thus  in  one  subject  of  a  general 
character,  thirteen  plots  are  set  out,  and  if  these 
are  duplicated,  or  the  no  manure  plot  repeated, 
both  of  which  courses  are  desirable  in  many 
cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  about  thirty 
plots  to  ensure  that  the  matter  is  disposed  of  in 
a  thorough  manner.  But  it  may  not  be  essential 
that  the  whole  of  the  four  sections  be  investigated 
at  once ;  they  can  be  taken  in  pairs  or  grouped 
according  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
crop,  the  district,  or  the  inquirer  ;  but  in  each  the 
plots  named  must  be  undivided,  though  No.  1  (no 
manure)  and  No.  2  (complete  artificial  manure) 
must  be  repeated  for  comparison  with  the  other 
sections. 

In  some  soils  where  certain  constituents  are 
known  to  be  deficient  in  quantity,  such  as  lime, 
for  instance,  a  section  framed  upon  the  same 
lines  could  be  introduced,  either  in  addition  to 
the  others  or  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  them. 
Again,  on  the  question  of  sufficiency  of  manures 
in  section  3,  the  33  per  cent,  increase  above  the 
normal  may  not  prove  adequate  as  regards  one 
or  more  of  the  substances,  and  extended  experi- 
ments would  be  needed  to  determine  how  far 
50  per  cent.,  or  an  even  greater  increase,  may  be 
requisite  and  profitable. 

No  particular  crop  is  named  in  connection  with 
this  scheme,  because  it  is  specially  directed  to 


ascertaining  the  requirements  of  the  soil.  It 
might  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  needs  of  any  plants,  and  one  or 
several  different  kinds  could  be  tried.  But  the 
plots  should  be  so  planned  that  they  may  be 
retained  for  similar  experiments.  The  actual 
quantities  and  the  proportions  of  each  substance 
in  the  mixed  manures  will  have  to  be  regulated 
by  the  crops  under  trial,  and  to  this  reference 
will  he  made  as  we  proceed.  E.  Lewis  Castle. 
(To  be  contimced.) 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

L^LIO-CATTLEYA    x    CALLISTOGLOSSA. 

A  FINE  form  of  this  showy  hybrid  between 
La;lia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  is  in 
bloom  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Twickenham,  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white 
delicately  veined  with  rose,  and  the  large  la- 
bellum  ruby-crimson.  Of  the  many  hybrids 
which  have  bloomed  in  his  nursery  this  year,  Mr. 
Tracy  considers  the  forms  of  L.-C.  callistoglossa 
the  most  satisfactory,  as  they  have  bloomed  more 
or  less  for  the  past  four  months ;  and  although 
all  have  been  beautiful,  no  two  have  been  alike, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  large  specimens  which 
he  had  divided.  Among  those  which  have 
flowered,  some  have  pui-e  white  petals  and  sepals 
and  carmine-crimson  lip,  while  others  had  rose- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals  with  maroon-purple 
labellums.  The  variety  excelsa,  raised  at 
St.  Albans,  was  one  of  the  best. 

Since  the  original  flowered  with  the  raisers, 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  described  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  21,  1882,  many 
other  batches  have  been  raised,  each  exhibiting 
variation,  and  probably  no  hybrid  has  retained 
popularity  as  this  has  done.  Records  of  the  dates 
of  flowering  also  show  that  this  hybrid  may  flower 
at  any  season,  several  of  the  certificated  varieties 
having  been  shown  in  January,  others  in  No- 
vember, though  summer  produced  most. 

A  circumstance  may  te  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Tracy's  experience.  Last  year  he 
had  some  large  specimens  of  this  Orchid  which 
had  degenerated  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 
He  decided  to  divide  them,  but  they  were  dense 
masses,  and  a  large  pruning-knife  had  to  be  used 
to  separate  the  parts.  The  roughly-handled 
pieces  were  potted  separately,  and  have  given  the 
best  show  of  flt)wers  this  year,  the  blooms  having 
returned  to  the  original  fine  type. 


ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  Japanese  Exhibits. — The  Japanese  site  is 
situated  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  French 
section,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  machinery  hall, 
and  perhaps  no  greater  change  could  be  imagined 
than  that  experienced  by  the  visitor  in  stepping 
from  the  French  garden,  with  its  broad  straight 
avenues,  or  from  the  old  English  garden  where 
strict  formality  is  the  rule,  to  that  of  Japan,  in 
which  an  air  of  studied  irregularity  and  rusticity 
reigns  everywhere.  A  winding  gravel  walk  leads 
from  the  main  entrance  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  garden  to  the  main  pavilion,  and  around 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  an  extremely  pretty 
picture  presents  itself  to  the  view,  a  lake,  fed 
at  one  end  by  a  miniature  waterfall,  has  been 
excavated  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  banks 
have  been  built  up  with  natural  rock,  old  wooden 
piles,  &c.,  and  suitably  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs  to  accentuate  the  irregular  form  of  the 
lake.  At  different  points  in  the  water  are  planted 
Japanese  Iris,  which  gave  a  magnificent  display 
of  bloom  in  June.  On  an  island  in  the  centre  of 
the  lake  is  an  artificially  dwarfed  but  perfectly 
healthy  plant  of  Acer  palmatum  dissectum.  It 
is  about  6  feet  high,  and  about  250  years  old. 


Scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  garden 
is  au  interesting  collection  of  Japanese  Conifers, 
including  several  dwarf  plants  of  Chama-cyparis- 
obtusa,  ranging  from  80  to  350  years  old. 
The  gnarled  stems  and  quaint  forms  of  these 
greatly  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  visitors.  There 
are  also  plants  showing  it  in  its  natural  form. 

The  Umbrella  Pine,  Sciadopitys  verticillata. 
and  the  Chinese  Yew-tree,  Podocarpus  chinensis, 
are  used  with  good  effect  in  groups  at  prominent 
points,  as  is  also  Juniperus  procumbens  amongst 
the  rocks  on  the  hillsides.  The  lawns  are 
furnished  with  good  specimens  of  Pinus  densi- 
flora,  P.  parviflora,  Chamiccyparis  filifera,  and 
Juniperus  chinensis,  planted  singly.  A  group 
of  Cycas  revoluta  with  4  feet  stems  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  at  the  top  of  the  hUl.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  bush  plants  of  Wistaria 
chinensis,  which  produced  a  mass  of  bloom  in  May. 
Some  interesting  details  of  the  cultivation  of 
these  are  given  by  Mr.  Yukio  Itchikawa,  superin- 
tendent of  the  garden.  Like  the  dwarfed  Conifers, 
these  Wistarias  undergo  a  course  of  "  stunting," 
but  whereas  with  the  Conifers  the  process  com- 
mences when  the  plants  are  quite  young,  the 
Wistarias  are  allowed  to  grow  naturally  for  seven 
or  eight  years  before  anything  is  done.  They  are 
then  taken  up,  cut  back  to  the  required  dimen- 
sions, and  root-primed,  after  which  they  are  re- 
planted in  the  open  ground  for  two  years  to- 
recover.  At  the  end  of  two  years  they  are  again 
lifted  and  root-pruned  and  put  into  pots  just 
large  enough  to  receive  the  balls.  Plants  treated 
in  this  manner  produce  much  shorter  gi-owths 
and  more  flowers.  The  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  Japanese  garden  is  kept  up  by  lanterns 
scattered  amongst  the  trees,  some  of  them  5  or 
6  feet  high,  and  richly  worked  in  bronze  life- 
sized  figures  of  deer,  storks,  &c.,  also  adorn  the 
garden.  Amongst  the  flowering  plants  a  large 
bed  of  Lilium  speciosum  albiflorum  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Although  there  are  six  pavilions  on 
the  ground,  all  are  so  well  disposed  and  screened 
with  heavy  foliage  plants  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  crowding  whatever.  The  garden  was 
designed  by  Mr.  H.  Foukouba,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Gardens  at  Tokio,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Y.  Itchikawa,. 
who  also  had  charge  of  the  Japanese  display  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  T.  Jr.  Brown,  SI. 
Loidf. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 
Should  the  trees  be  making  any  very  strong 
growths,  these  should  be  cut  out  when  summer 
pruning  is  done,  as  the  flowers  from  such  wood 
seldom  set  well,  and  the  shoots  are  liable  to 
"gumming  "or  to  "bark-binding."  If  the  trees, 
are  growing  too  strongly  throughout,  the  roots- 
should  be  pruned  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  the  trees  have  completed  their 
growth,  which  will  allow  the  buds  time  to- 
develop.  Take  out  a  trench  2  feet  deep  and 
2J  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  then  carefully- 
work  all  the  soil  into  the  trench  with  a  hand-fork 
and  a  large  wooden  plant-label,  keeping  it  welL 
away  from  the  bottom.  Take  great  care  not  to 
break  or  injure  the  fibrous  roots,  but  tie  theiu 
back  to  the  trunk  with  raffia  as  they  become  free. 
When  the  soil  has  all  been  removed,  then  with  a 
sharp  knife  prune  the  large  rough-looking  roots 
hard  back  to  the  stock,  as  they  would  undoubtedly 
throw  suckers  sooner  or  later.  There  is  generally 
a  "tap-root"  (which  is  one  that  grows  directly 
down  into  the  ground)  when  growth  has  beea 
very  strong.  This  should  be  severed.  Cut  off  any 
roots  that  may  have  been  injured  whilst  removing 
the  soil,  as  roots  so  injured  would  produce  suckers. 
When  this  has  been  done,  fill  up  with  the  old  soU 
to  the   required  depth  for  the   reception  of  the 
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tree,  tread  it  firm  and  apply  a  thin  layer  of  loaru, 
then  place  the  tree  in  position,  lay  the  roots  out 
quite  straig^ht  in  layers,  covering  each  layer  with 
a  mixture  of  loaui  and  mortar-rubble  containing 
a  5-inoh  potful  of  Clay's  Fertiliser  to  each 
barrowful.  Then  continue  to  fill  up  with  the  old 
soil,  or  loam  if  it  is  plentiful,  still  adding  mortar- 
rubble  liberally.  Tread  the  ground  a  little  when 
the  work  has  been  finished,  and  apply  a  littlt- 
water  but  not  suifieient  to  saturate  the  soil.  Tie 
the  main  branches  up  loosely,  allowing  room  for 
the  trees  to  settle.  Aii'ord  shade  on  bright  days. 
and  syringe  the  trees  frequently  ;  they  will  thus 
retain  their  foliage  longer,  and  consequently  make 
fresh  fibrous  roots.  If  trees  are  treated  in  this 
way  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  may  be  expected 
from  them  next  season.  Should  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  border  be  wet  and  waterlogged. 
proper  drainage  should  be  provided  at  once,  a,^ 
this  is  very  essential.  P.  6.  Brcu-er,  11,  Ray  Lo'Jfi.; 
Road,  Woodfood  Green,  N.E. 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS  AT  THE  END 
OF  JULY. 

{See  Tables  and  General  Summary,  ante,  pp.  70-76.) 

(Continued  from  p.  14fi.J 

Kent  (continued.)  —Strawberries  have  yielded 
ti  heavy  crop  of  fruits  of  fine  quality.  Goose- 
fcerries  are  especially  fine,  but  Black  Currants  are 
more  or  less  a  failure,  chiefly  owing  to  the  mite. 
Aphis  this  year  is  very  prevalent,  and  is  not 
<jasily  destroyed.  Apples  and  Pears  are  both 
very  promising,  the  leafage  being  extra  luxuriant, 
some  recompense  for  the  wet  season  last  year. 
All  vegetable  crops  look  very  promising  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Potatos  all  roiuid  look  very 
healthy,  but  spraying  has  been  commenced  as  a 
precaution  against  disease.  Soil  varies  from 
,gravelly  to  good  deep  loam.  W.  E  Humphreys, 
Blendon  Hall,  Bezley. 

Middlesex. — The  season  opened  with  every 
jjrospect  of  splendid  fruit  crops,  and  a  few  va- 
s'ieties  of  early  Apples  and  Pears  have  set  well, 
fcut  mid-season  and  later  kinds  are  very  poor. 
Plums  are  a  total  failure  in  the  open,  trees  on 
sheltered  walls  only  having  a  crop.  All  kinds  of 
Cherries,  since  the  fruits  formed,  dropped  whole- 
sale. Apricots,  though  a  good  set,  also  failed. 
Both  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  fine.  Straw- 
berries are  both  good  and  abundant.  Easp- 
berries,  though  plentiful,  are  smaller  than  usual. 
Other  small  fruits  are  good.  Our  soil  is  very 
light,  resting  on  gravel — by  no  means  a  good 
fruit  soil.  G>'".  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardetn, 
Brentford. 

Apple-trees   of  all   varieties  are  bearing 

very  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Soft  fruits  have  been 
good  —  Strawberries  excellent.  Pears  bloomed 
well,  but  the  fruits  of  several  varieties  dropped 
•early,  so  that  the  crop  left  to  mature  is  somewhat 
thin.  Plums  are  very  giood.  On  the  whole,  190 1 
may  be  said  to  be  a  very  good  all-round  fruit  year. 
The  soil  at  Wrotham  is  light,  resting  on  a  gravelly 
■subsoil ;  notwithstanding,  fruits  do  exceptionally 
well  in  most  seasons.  H.  Markham,  Wrotham  Pari, 
Barnet. 

The  fruit  crops  this  year  are  not  so  good 

as  we  were  led  to  anticipate.  Strawberries  did 
well,  but  Cherries  disappointed  us  greatly — so 
many  dropped  after  the  long  continuance  of 
easterly  winds.  Our  soil  is  a  light  loam  resting 
■on  gravel,  and  we  succeed  better  in  a  wet  season 
than  in  a  dry  one.  James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  Acton,  W. 

There  were  good  prospects  of  fruit  crops 

generally,  with  the  exception  of  Plums,  the  bloom 
on  the  latter  trees  being  scanty.  Cherries 
bloomed  and  seemed  to  have  set  well,  but  the 


continuous  cold  winds  and  frosts  in  May,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  blight,  caused  the  fruits  to 
drop  wholesale.  Black-fly  is  more  plentiful  this 
year  than  usual.  Aphis  almost  ruined  the  Cur- 
rants. Gooseberries  and  Strawberries  are  clean 
and  good,  also  Apples,  Pears,  and  Peaches.  W. 
Watson,  Harefield  Place  Gardens,  Uxhridge. 

■  The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  good, 

but  the  blight  is  doing  great  damage.  Absence  of 
rain  is  becoming  serious  for  the  later  fruits.  The 
soil  is  a  good  loam  on  gravel,  moderately  reten- 
tive.  W.  Bates,  Cross  Deep  Gardens,  Twickenham. 

SuBEET.  —  Fruit  trees  and  bushes  never 
promised  better  than  did  those  in  these  gardens 
in  the  flowering  season,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  finer  varieties  of  Plums  these 
promises  are  so  far  being  fulfilled.  We  have  had 
to  thin  the  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears,  especially 
the  latter,  for  despite  the  natural  dropping,  which 
was  more  noticeable  than  usual  this  year,  the 
fruit  was  much  too  plentiful  to  permit  of  high- 
class  finish  being  attained.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Dover 
House  Gardens,  Roehampton. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 

very  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  Plums, 
standard  trees  of  which  are  almost  a  failure, 
although  trees  trained  on  a  north  wall  have  a 
satisfactory  crop.  The  Apple  crops  are  good, 
many  of  the  trees  having  had  to  be  well  thinned. 
Strawberries  were  very  good,  "Leader"  being 
the  heaviest  cropper.  Cherries  were  also  good, 
but  required  protection  from  birds.  Gooseberries. 
Currants,  Raspbenies,  and  Loganberries  are  all 
good  ;  in  gardens  where  Raspberries  fail,  Log.an- 
berries  should  be  given  a  trial,  jam  made  from 
them  being  excellent,  both  with  regard  to  flavour 
and  colour.  The  soil  here  is  of  poor  quality,  well 
known  as  Bagshot  Sands.  C.  W.  Knowles,  Baijshot 
Park  Gardens,  Bagshot. 

With  the  exception  of  Plums  and  Apricots. 

the  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  abundant. 
The  east  wind,  which  in  so  many  districts  proved 
fatal  to  the  Cherry  crops,  was  responsible  for  the 
partial  failure  of  our  Plums  and  Apricots.  Straw- 
berries Royal  Sovereign,  Trafalgar,  and  The 
Laxton  have  been  both  plentiful  and  fine.  W. 
Honess,  Cobham  Park  Gardens,  Cobham. 

Apple-trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  and 

the  fruit  promises  to  be  of  good  quality.  Pears 
are  a  medium  crop.  Plums  are  very  disappoint- 
ing ;  the  trees  flowered  well,  but  there  is  very 
little  fruit.  Strawberries  have  never  been  better. 
The  soil  here  is  of  the  greater  part  sand,  and 
almost  sterile  ;  in  some  parts  the  subsoil  is  purely 
sand,  which  dries  quickly,  and  manure  when 
used  soon  disappears.  E.  J.  Salter,  Woodhatch 
Lodge  Gardens,  Reigate. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  seems  to  have  little 

to  do  with  the  fruit  crops,  as  generally  it  suits 
some  kinds  and  is  unsuitable  to  others.  This 
applies  to  all  soils  alike.  Our  chief  fruit-tree 
crop  is  the  Apple,  which  promises  to  be  very 
good.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  thinned  so 
greatly  after  setting  that  these  have  very  poor 
crops  as  a  rule,  although  here  and  there  some 
trees  are. good.  Bush  fruits  and  Strawberries 
bore  generally  splendid  crops.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  fruited  well,  but  Apricots  are 
thin.  On  the  whole,  the  fruit  crops  this  year 
are  fairly  satisfactory.  A.  Dean,  02.  Richm.ond 
Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Hardy  fruits  in  general  are  most  satis- 
factory this  year.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop ; 
three-fourths  of  the  fruits  require  i  to  be  taken  off 
Pears  have  dropped  largely,  but  still  remain  a 
good  average  crop.  Plums  are  good,  but  Aplus  is 
unusually  troublesome  on  the  trees.  Cherries 
are  flrst-rate  in  quality,  although  red  spider  is 
very  troublesome.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  a 
good  crop,  but  the  check  caused  by  cold  winds 
produced   "  blister,"  hence  the  fruit  is  dropping 


freely.  Apricots  are  a  clean  crop,  but  the  fruits 
droppsd  freely  during  stoning,  insufiiciently 
ripened  growth  no  doubt  accounting  for  this. 
Small  fruits  are  first-rate  in  quality,  and  much 
cleaner  than  last  year.  Strawberries  were  the 
heaviest  crop  in  my  experience  and  the  quality 
perfect.  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  an  abundant 
crop.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  porous  loam  on  a 
gravelly  sub-soil.  Geo.  Kent,  Norbury  Park  Gardens, 
Dorking. 

With  the  exception  of  Pears,  Apricots,  and 

Plums,  all  fruit  crops  are  good.  Small  fruits  are 
all  fine  crops ;  Black  Currants  are  grand  here,  but 
caterpillars  have  caused  great  loss  in  many  places. 
The  birds  destroy  thousands  of  grubs  and  cater- 
pillars, but  in  getting  them  they  partly  destroy 
the  fruit  as  well.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  Guildford. 

Sussex. — The  wet  and  comparatively  sunless 
autumn  of  last  year  caused  the  wood  to  be  not  quite 
so  firm  as  usual,  but  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts  were  a 
perfect  picture  when  in  bloom  this  spring.  The 
bad  set  of  Pears  and  Plums  I  attribute  to  gales 
of  wind  when  the  trees  were  in  flower.  We  had 
no  late  spring  frosts  this  year  to  damage  the 
blossom,  as  a  result  of  which  the  crop  of  Straw- 
berries was  excellent.  Our  soil  is  of  a  clayey 
nature  with  a  subsoil  of  sandstone  impregnated 
with  iron.  Alex.  Reid,  Possingworth  Gardens, 
Cross-in-Hand. 

The  promise  in  the  spring  for  fruit  of  all 

kinds  was  exceptionally  good,  but  a  speU  of 
easterly  winds  in  May  caused  a  large  quantity  of 
the  flowers  to  drop,  and  also  in  some  cases  injured 
the  foliage.  Our  soil  is  of  a  light  character. 
E.  Burhury,  Castle  Gardens,  Arundel. 

■ Apples  here  are  a  full  and  good  crop,  the 

trees  being  very  clean,  owing  in  a  measure  to  the 
rain,  and  their  being  frequently  sprayed  with 
concentrated  alkali  (caustic  soda).  Pears  are  a 
medium  crop,  but  of  good  quality.  Plum  crops 
are  very  thin,  excepting  on  old  trees  on  walls. 
Cherries  all  dropped,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  cold 
rains  and  wind.  Bush  fruits  are  good.  Black 
Currant-bushes  have  greatly  improved  from  the 
mite,  the  attacked  buds  having  been  kept  picked 
ofl",  and  the  bushes  sprayed  with  an  alkaline 
solution  (caustic  soda).  We  have  as  the  result  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit.  Last  year  they  were  a  failure  ; 
I  was  advised  to  pull  out  the  bushes  and  burn 
them,  but  gave  them  another  trial,  with  the 
above  result.  Strawberries  are  abundant  and 
good.  The  soil  here  is  very  stiff,  hungry,  and  in 
winter  unworkable ;  the  subsoil  is  stiff  clay.  A.  B. 
Wadds,  Paddockhurst,  Worth. 

It    was  stated    that    the   fruit    crop    in 

this  country  was  going  to  be  a' good  one  this 
year.  Some  Pear-trees  which  showed  abundant 
bloom  have  not  set  a  single  fruit.  The  one 
variety  that  has  fruit  on  is  Conference.  This 
variety  usually  sets  fairly  well  here;  unfor- 
tunately the  fruits  will  not  keep,  but  soon  begin 
to  decay  in  the  centre.  Plum-trees  have  scarcely 
any  fruit,  nor  have  our  Peach-trees  on  a  south 
wall.  Fig-trees  made  a  show  for  a  good  crop, 
but  they  soon  turned  yellow,  shrivelled,  and 
dropped  off,  although  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
specially  good  place  for  growing  Figs.  A 
large  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  Pear-tree,  while 
in  full  bloom  one  sunny  day,  had  hundreds 
of  bees  humming  about  its  flowers,  so  I 
thought  this  year  I  should  have  a  fine  crop,  but 
although  the  quantity  of  bloom  was  phenomenal, 
the  result  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Many  per- 
haps may  have  anticipated  a  full  crop  from  the 
abundance  of  bloom  in  their  fruit  orchards,  but 
judging  from  my  own  trees  I  think  the  fruit  crop 
tlus°year  is  not  a  good  one.  There  appears  to 
have  been  something  wrong  with  the  flowers, 
as  few  were  fertilised,  and  in  cases  none  at 
all ;  even  Apple-trees  show  a  very  poor  crop.     It 
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is  not  on]y  the  bloom  of  fruit-trees  that  has  tee  a 
strangely  affected,  my  early-flowering  Laburnums 
have  every  year  been  covered  with  seed-pods 
after  the  petals  had  dropped.  This  year,  although 
they  bloomed  profusely  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
seed-pod  on  them.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Westwood, 
Richmond  Road,  Worthing. 

Apples  are  an   abundant   crop,  the  fruit 

being  of  good  quality  and  free  from  blemish. 
Pears,  which  at  one  time  promised  favourably, 
are  in  cases  disappointing  ;  varieties  on  pyramids 
in  the  open,  although  they  set  well,  have  dropped 
many  of  their  fruits,  some  varieties  practically 
carrying  no  crop  at  all.  On  walls  the  crop  is 
generally  large  and  of  good  quality,  notably 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Beurre  Hardy,  &c. 
The  crops  of  Cherries  are  variable  ;  trees  in  warm 
situations  on  walls  are  carrying  abundant  crops 
of  fruit  of  good  quality,  while  from  bushes  in  the 
open  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  fruits  have 
dropped.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Plums. 
Trees  on  walls  of  Victoria,  Monarch,  Jefferson's, 
Czai',  Kirk's,  &c.,  are  carrying  good  crops  of  fruit ; 
in  the  open  ground  many  are  left  bare.  Straw- 
berries were  a  fine  crop,  both  for  qxiality  and 
quantity,  notably  Eoyal  Sovereign,  Noble,  A. 
Nicaise,  Waterloo,  Latest-of-AU,  &c.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  were  plentiful.  Easpberries 
ai-e  a  thin  crop,  many  of  the  canes  not  breaking 
this  season,  owing  to  immature  wood.  Our  soil  is 
a  heavy  loam  overlying  stiff  clay.  Charles  Jones, 
Ote  Hall  Gardens,  Burgess  Hill. 

Wiltshire. — The  pro.5pects  at  the  flowering 
period  were  excellent,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Plums  all  other  crops  are  good.  Aphis  and  other 
insects  that  affect  fruit-trees  have  been  very 
destructive,  and  those  gardeners  who  did  not 
take  preventive  measures  in  time  have  in  many 
instances  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  crops, 
especially  those  of  Cherries,  Apples,  Gooseberi'ies, 
and  Currants.  The  soil  here  is  composed  of  chalk 
marl  intermixed  with  flint.  T.  Challis,  Wilton 
House  Gardens,  Salisbury. 

The     fruit    crops     in     this    district    are 

extremely  good.  Old  Apple  -  trees  that  have 
carried  little  or  nothing  for  the  last  two  <yv  three 
years  have  full  crops.  Pears  are  thin.  They 
seemed  to  have  set  well,  but  since  then  a  great 
many  have  fallen,  probably  owing  to  the  dry 
weather.  Gooseberries  have  suffered  badly  from 
the  attacks  of  caterpillars.  Our  land  around  here 
is  mostly  of  a  medium  friable  loam,  with  either  a 
chalky  or  gravelly  subsoil.  S.  W.  Tucler,  Longford 
Castle  Gardens,  Salishury. 

7,  ENGLAND,  N.W. 

Lancashire. —  We  have  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  also  Morello  Cherries ;  Plum-trees 
flowered  well,  but  have  a  very  light  crop.  Small 
fruits  are  good.  I  have  always  contended  that 
there  is  too  much  importance  given  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  wood  to  be  perfectly  ripened.  The 
recognised  conditions  were  entirely  absent  last 
year,  but  we  have  now  one  of  the  best  of  fruit 
crops.  The  subsoil  in  this  garden  is  of  clay. 
W.  P.  Roberts,  Guerdon  Hall  Gardens,  Preston. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  are  not  realising 

the  promise  there  was  in  early  spring.  Green 
and  black-fly  have  been  very  troublesome,  and 
the  Gooseberry-caterpillar  numerous.  The  soil  is 
a  rather  tenacious  loam  on  a  heavy  clayey  sub- 
soil. The  garden  site  slopes  to  the  north-west. 
E.  F.  Hazleton,  Knowsley  Gardens. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  not 

grown  in  any  quantity  out-of-doors  in  this  part  of 
Lancashire.  Apples  and  Pears  succeed  fairly 
well,  and  are  remunerative  to  the  farmers  and 
market  gardeners ;  good  markets,  such  as  Liver- 
pool, Preston,  Blackburn,  and  Wigan,  being 
within  easy  reach.     Black  Currants  are  always  in 


great  demand,  but  we  have  been  troubled  with 
the  mite  these  last  few  yeai  s.  There  are  some 
grand  crops  on  the  variety  Boskoop  Giant;  the 
trees  are  quite  free  from  mite,  and  the  variety 
appears  to  be  the  very  thing  that  was  wanted  in 
this  neighbourhood.  JF.  Ashton,  H'rightington 
Hall  Gardens,  Wigan. 

Westmoreland. — Our  garden  is  on  a  hill  com- 
posed of  thin  gravelly  soil ;  and  we  have  gener- 
ally light  crojis,  except  in  a  wet  season.  It  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  have  plenty  of  fruit  after 
last  year's  cold,  wet  weather.  W.  A.  Miller, 
XJnderley  Gardens,  Kirhby  Lonsdale. 
(To  be  conlinued.) 


GOLDEES  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD. 

Londoners  should  feel  happy  in  the  number 
of  open  spaces,  parks,  and  pleasure  resorts  set 
apart  for  their  enjoyment,  not  the  least  beautiful 
of  which  is  the  fine  house  and  grounds  of  Golder's 
Hill,  Hampstead,  acquired  some  time  since  by  the 
London  County  Council.  Directly  adjoining  and 
entered  at  several  points  from  the  famous  Heath, 
it  reminds  one  of  a  miniature  Hampton  Court, 
with  its  walks  and  lawns,  pleasure  gardens  and 
borders,  lakes  with  wild  fowl  and  water  plants, 
vineries  filled  with  crops  of  luscious  Grapes, 
and  a  beautiful  flower-garden  now  a  blaze 
of  colour.  The  beauty  of  the  place  is  en- 
hanced by  reason  of  the  imdulating  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  adds  variety  and  chaim 
to  its  character.  The  mansion  is  utilised  for  the 
purposes  of  a  refreshment  resort,  and  scattered 
on  the  lawn  beneath  the  trees  are  cosy  chairs 
round  small  tables,  where  one  can  partake  of 
al  fresco  tea  and  listen  to  music  from  a  first- 
rate  band.  Well-kept  paths  lead  one  through 
avenues  of  trees  and  past  shrubberies  which 
include  many  interesting  plants,  while  at  points 
of  vantage  numbers  of  small  summer  -  houses 
are  erected,  where  one  can  rest  and  enjoy  most 
pleasing  scenes. 

What  appears  to  have  formed  the  old  kitchen 
garden  has  been  converted  into  a  flower  garden, 
above  alluded  to,  and  this  spot  is  now  at  its 
height  of  beauty.  It  is  a  blaze  of  bright  colour  ; 
plants,  principally  herbaceous  species,  are  in  full 
flower  and  luxuriating,  the  colours  being  judici- 
ously blended  and  having  a  fine  effect.  A  fountain 
throws  its  stream  of  water  into  a  small  pond,  around 
whose  banks  are  planted  aquatics,  and  where  the 
Heather  seems  quite  at  home.  Pergolas  have  been 
made,  and  trailing  Roses.  Vines,  the  pretty  varie- 
gated Hop,  Wistarias,  &c.,  have  been  planted 
to  furnish  a  canopy  of  greenery  and  flowers. 
We  noticed  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  purple 
Loosestrife,  Lythrum  Salicaria,  quite  4  feet 
in  height,  with  several  dozen  spikes  of  its  showy 
inflorescences.  Not  many  visitors  would  recognise 
in  this  plant  a  native  of  their  own  woods  and 
river  banks.  Phlox  decussata  was  especially  fine 
in  many  of  the  handsomer  varieties.  Campanulas, 
PentstemoES,  Abutilon  Thomsoni,  Zinnias,  Esch- 
scholtzias.  Fuchsias,  Tagetes,  Dahlias,  Begonias, 
Gladioli,  and  numerous  similar  flowers,  with 
foliage  plants,  Dractenas,  Ophiopogons,  &c.  suit- 
ably interspersed. 

Around  the  mansion  are  well-filled  beds  of 
summer  bedding  plants,  and  one  can  peer  into  a 
conservatory  which  adjoins  the  residence  and 
view  the  pleasing  display. 

The  Heath  at  Hampstead,  so  long  associated  w  ith 
a  motley  crowd,  is  really  most  charming,  and 
in  places  one  can  fancy  oneself  miles  away 
from  any  human  habitation.  The  natural 
features  of  the  Heath  have  been  carefully  con- 
served, and  have  often  excited  the  admiration  of 
strangers  when  visiting  it  for  the  first  time. 
The  ground  being  so  broken  and  undulating, 
it  possesses  those  features  which  are  so  pleas- 
ingly    associated     with     wild     places      of     this 


character.  The  yellow  Gorse  and  Broom 
abound.  Bracken  Pern  forms  a  tangled  under- 
growth everywhere,  while  in  spring-time  the  Geaa 
Crab-Apple  and  Hawthorn  are  crowded  with 
their  snow-white  flowers.  Plant  life  is  religiously 
guarded  by  the  custodians  of  the  Heath,  and  no 
one  may  pluck  the  wild  flowers  or  blossom  with- 
out involving  dire  penalties,,  a  very  necessary 
precaution  in  view  of  the  numerous  visitors. 
The  Drosera  and  other  rare  plants  that  could  be 
found  on  the  Heath  in  former  times  are  now 
unhappily  exterminated.  The  Harebell  is,  how- 
ever, still  a  charming  denizen  of  the  heath,  also 
the  Bell-Heather  and  the  Ling.  Wood-sage  is 
plentiful  everywhere,  in  company  with  the  yellow- 
and  white  Goosegrass  or  Bedstraws,  and  numerous 
other  members  of  the  native  fiora. 

A  straggling  stream  empties  itself  into  one  oi" 
the  many  ponds  on  the  Heath,  and  here  again  is 
seen  a  touch  of  natural  beauty — the  yellow  Flag, 
Arrow-head,  Eeed-mace,  Bulrush,  and  other  watei- 
plants  forming  cover  and  nesting-places  for  the 
moorhen  and  other  water-loving  birds. 

A  sum  of  .£36,174  has  already  been  subscribed 
towards  the  ^40,000  which  the  Hampstead  Heath 
Extension  Committee  is  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  the  extension  of  the  Heath  by  80  acres.  The 
acquisition  of  this  land  will  prevent  a  fine  view 
from  being  spoiled,  and  remove  the  chances  of 
the  builder  encroaching  in  that  direction. 


COLONIAL     NOTES. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

We  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Kirk,  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  New  Zealand  for 
1903.  It  forms  a  bulky  and  comprehensive  record 
of  work  done.  In  the  biological  section,  which  is 
the  one  that  is  of  most  interest  to  us,  we  find 
illastrated  ai tides  on  the  packing  and  grading  of 
fruit,  and  the  means  to  le  taken  to  develop  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  colony  ;'  rcport~on  a  visit  to 
the  Cook  Islands,  where  the  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
Oranges,  Cocoa,  Cccoa-nuts,  Bananas,  and  other 
tropical  products,  if  the  facilities  for  export  were 
adequate  and  the  natives  could  be  persuaded  to 
exert  themselves  ;  but  having  sufficient  for  their 
own  very  limited  requirements,  they  have,  it 
appears,  no  fancy  for  work  for  work's  sake.  The 
culture  of  Cotton  is  not  recommended,  on  the 
ground  that  it  entails  too  great  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  to  be  jjrofitable. 

Penny-royal  (Mentha  Pulegium)  has  become  a> 
noxious  Aveed  in  New  Zealand.  To  get  rid  of  it, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  land  be  kept  fallow 
for  a  time,  and  the  barrow  used  often  enough  to 
prevent  seeding. 

A  valuable  report,  embodying  the  details  con- 
cerning the  life-history  of  the  Phylloxera,  is 
given.  The  treatment;  found  successful  was  to 
"  (1)  cut  off  the  Vines  [level  with  the  groxmd]  and 
burn  thtm  ;  (2)  to  pour  a  little  kerosene  cu  the 
stump,  then  inject  at  intervals  1  oz.  doses  of 
carbon-bisulphide,  4  to  5  oz.  to  the  square  yard  ; 
(3)  then  after  two  to  three  weeks  dig  up  and 
burn  the  roots;  (4)  firm  the  ground  and  again 
inject  carbon-bisulphide  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kerslake. 

In  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Sydney,  received 
by  last  mail,  I  am  informed  that  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  this  body  conferred  an. 
honorary  life  membership  on  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Kerslake,  of  Eookwood,  N.S.W.,  the  raiser  of 
several  well-known  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
the  Bouvardia  known  as  King  of  Scarlets,  and 
numerous  fine  Cactus  Dahlias  and  other  flowering 
plants,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a 
Gold  Medal  in  recognition  of   eminent   services 
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rendered  to  horticulture.  My  personal  know- 
ledge ot  the  man  and  his  methods  enables  me  to 
say  that  the  honour  is  well  merited.  C  Bennett, 
Hale,  Cheshire. 


a  flower  in   the  direction  favoured   by  popular 
appreciation. 

The   illustration  at  f  g.    66    shows  a  first-rate 
specimen    in    a    pot,   cultivated    by  Messrs.   E. 


a  good  strain  of  this  type  of  Begonia,  though 
from  the  florist's  point  of  view  the  Camellia- 
shaped  flowers  should  be  a  little  more  regular  in 
outline. 


Fig.  66.- 


-TUBEEOUS-EOOTINC.    BEGONIA    SELECTED    FKOM    A    GROUP   OF   PLANT.S   EXHIBITED    BY    MESSRS.    WEBB   AND   SONS 
AT   THE   ■WOLVERHAMPTON    HOKTICULTURAL    SHOW,    1904. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTING     BEGONIAS. 

There  are  few  summer-flowering  plants  that 
are  more  popular  for  conservatory  decoration  and 
for  bedding  purposes  in  the  open-air  flower-gar- 
den than  the  tuberous-rooting  Begonia,  and  cer- 
tainly no  plant  better  shows  the  influence  of  well- 
directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  florists  to  develop 


Webb  it  Sons,  Wordsley,  and  included  by  the  n 
in  a  group  of  plants  which  the  firm  exhibited  at 
the  Wolverhampton  show  in  July.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  plant  has  an  erect  habit,  and  the 
large  double,  pale-coloured  or  white  flowers  are 
borne  well  abovo  the  foliage.  We  do  not  know 
that    the     plant    be-ars    a   name,  but    it    shows 


ALPINE    GARDEN. 


ANEMONE    KOBINSONIANA. 

The  beautiful  cobalt-blue  of  this  pretty  Ane- 
mone renders  it  one  ot  the  most  attractive  of  cool 
Alpine  plants  flowering  at  the  present  time.     It 
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is  a  selected  and  cultivated  form  of  the  white 
A.  nemorosa,  the  familiar  Wood  Anemone,  with 
flowers  measuring  nearly  2  inches  across  the 
jjetals,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  wilding,  the 
plant  attaining  to  9  inches  or  more  in  height. 
The  plant  is  somewhat  diiKciilt  to  cultivate  owing 
to  a  tendency  to  decay  at  the  growing  points 
of  the  curious  twig-like  underground  stems.  It 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool  shady  situation  almost 
solely  in  leaf-soil,  preferably  the  wind-col- 
lected, half-decayed  leaves  that  are  found  in 
woods.  No  sand  should  be  used  about  the  roots. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  common  plant.  When  seen 
in  full  flower  it  is  most  charming,  and  well  worth 
the  trouble  that  may  be  required  to  establish  it 
in  the  garden.  G.  B.  M. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


CENTEOPOGON  LUCYANUM. 

Of  stove  plants  the  Centropogon  is  one  of  the 
showiest  and  most  beautiful.  It  is  useful  for 
general  decorative  purposes  when  carefully 
hardened  off.  It  lasts  well,  and  when  properly 
grown  will  retain  its  flowers  in  good  condition  for 
a  considerable  time.  As  a  market  plant  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  future  for  this  species,  and  it 
should  be  more  widely  known  than  at  present. 
Some  growers  seem  to  experience  great  difficulty 
in  growing  the  plant.  The  greatest  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  be  in  its  propagation.  The  method  which 
X  find  best  is  to  take  cuttings,  about  3  or 
4  inches  long,  of  fairly  well  ripened  wood,  cut 
immediately  below  the  joint,  and  insert  them 
at  once  into  2J-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  of  peat 
and  sand.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the 
cuttings,  or  the  atmosphere  around  them,  from 
becoming  di-y.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  case  with  an 
even,  moist  atmosphere,  where  they  will  root 
in  from  two  to  three  weeks'  time.  After  they 
have  become  established  they  may  be  potted  on. 
Plants  for  exhibition  purposes  should  be  grown 
on  in  6  or  8-inch  pots.  Careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  stopping  the  shoots,  as  the  best  and 
strongest  flowering  shoots  come  from  the  base  of 
the  plant ;  about  six  breaks  will  be  sufficient  to 
get  good  heads  of  bloom.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  under  a  very  thin  shade,  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  be  given  a  little  weak  soot-water 
when  well  established.  Plants  grown  as  described 
above  will  produce  large  heads  of  carmine- 
coloured  flowers.  This  plant  remains  remarkably 
free  from  insect  pests.  S.  B. 

Orkocome  Candollei. 
Described  in  several  catalogues  as  being 
"  hardy,"  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Umbelliferae,  this  herbaceous  perennial  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  foliage  plants  that  can  be 
grown  in  beds  or  borders.  Good  examples  bear- 
ing numerous  heads  of  seed  are  to  be  seen  in  one 
of  the  flower-beds  in  Hyde  Park,  where  it  is  used 
as  a  dot  plant.  The  graceful  fern-like  foliage 
which  this  plant  possesses  should  render  it 
invaluable  when  better  known.  As  a  pot  plant 
for  indoor  decoration  it  would  undoubtedly  prove 
far  more  attractive  than  many  species,  although 
its  powers  to  resist  unsatisfactory  conditions 
"would  be  limited  on  account  of  the  succulent 
character  of  its  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  but  the  date  of  its  introduction  to 
this  coimtry  appears  xuicertain.  Propagation  is 
readily  effected  by  seeds,  or  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  October  or  March.  F.  James. 


Torquay. — The  King  has  been  pleased  to 
accept  some  photographs  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
Ramsay's  unique  gardens  at  Duncan  House, 
Torquay,  which  have  often  been  the  subject  of 
illustration  in  these  columns. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tkevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Masdevallias. — Where  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  is  grown  there  are  always 
some  in  flower,  and  together  with  their  dark 
leathery  foliage  the  flowers  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  cool-house  during  the  whole  year. 
Many  of  the  species,  as  M.  Veitchiana,  M.  ama- 
bilis,  M.  Barlaeana,  M.  coccinea,  and  its  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Harry  a  section,  are  characterised 
liy  flowers  of  brilliant  colourin  g,  and  have  a  splendid 
effect  during  the  late  spring  months  when  ar- 
ranged with  Odontoglossums  of  the  crispum  type. 
The  orange-scarlet  coloured  M.  ignea  and  its  varie- 
ties are  very  desirable  Orchids,  flowering  in 
the  winter  and  remaining  in  good  condition  a 
long  time.  The  yellow-flowered  M.  Davisii,  and 
the  pure  white  M.  tovarensis  should  be  included 
in  every  collection,  the  latter  species  being  espe- 
cially valuable  for  cutting  purposes.  In  most 
collections  there  are  sure  to  be  some  plants  that 
require  repotting  or  top-dressing.  Large  over- 
grown specimens  which  have  become  bare  of 
foliage  in  the  centre  may  be  divided  and  potted 
up  afresh,  or  may  be  carefully  separated  and  put 
into  small  pots  and  grown  on  into  vigorous 
specimens,  which  in  time  wiU  be  available  to  take 
the  place  of  plants  that  have  deteriorated. 

Potting. — The  best  months  for  potting  or  re- 
potting the  plants  are  September  and  February. 
Previous  to  disturbing  them  it  is  important  that 
water  should  be  withheld  from  them  for  a  few  days, 
as  the  roots  are  less  liable  to  receive  injury  when 
dry.  All  the  strong-growing  Masdevallias  make 
many  roots,  and  accordingly  require  plenty  of  room 
for  their  development.  The  pots  or  pans  should 
be  nearly  half  filled  with  pieces  of  Fern-rhizome  as 
drainage,  while  the  potting-mixture  should  con- 
sist of  one-fourth  fibrous  peat,  one-fourth  leaf-soil, 
and  one-half  chopped  sphagnum-moss,  adding  a 
moderate  quantity  of  broken  crocks  and  coarse 
silver-sand.  Keep  the  base  of  the  plants  on  a 
level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  carefully 
work  the  compost  between  the  roots.  Fill  up 
to  within  1|  inch  of  the  rim,  and  sui-face  the 
whole  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  moss  in  equal 
parts.  I  prefer  this  method  instead  of  using  all 
moss,  because  I  find  when  moss  alone  is  used  for 
covering  the  compost  the  roots  invariably  remain 
on  the  surface  instead  of  penetrating  into  the 
soil  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  When  Mas- 
devallias root  deep  into  the  soil  the  leaves  become 
strong,  and  have  a  fine,  green,  healthy  appear- 
ance, and  the  size  and  brilliance  of  the  flowers 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Watering. — The  critical  time  with  Masdevallias 
is  just  after  repotting,  it  being  an  easy  matter  to 
over-water  them,  and  thus  cause  the  loss  of  many 
leaves  and  roots.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
afford  water  very  carefully,  merely  sprinkling  the 
soil  around  the  edge  of  the  pot ;  and  as  each 
plant  becomes  re-established,  the  quantity  should 
be  gradually  increased.  During  late  autumn  and 
winter  no  plant  should  be  given  water  unless  the 
soil  is  really  dry,  for  if  the  plants  are  kept  in 
a  saturated  condition  the  leaves  will  soon  become 
spotted  and  unsightly. 

The  dwarf-growing  varieties,  as  M.  caudata, 
M.  Shuttleworthii,  M.  Estradie,  M.  Wageneriana, 
M.  Arminii,  M.  ionooharis,  M.  hieroglyphica,  M. 
muscosa,  M.  xipheres,  &c.,  are  always  interesting, 
and  a  nice  plant  of  either  of  the  above  species  when 
covered  with  its  small  and  pretty  flowers  forms  a 
lovely  object.  These  dwarf  Masdevallias  succeed 
in  comparatively  small  pots  or  shallow  pans,  and 
should  be  placed  near  to  the  roof  glass.  Such 
species  as  M.  platyglossa,  M.  leontoglossa,  and 
several  others  that  produce  their  flowers  in  a 
downward  direction  should  be  placed  in  baskets. 
Shade  the  Masdevallias  from  all  sunshine,  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  damping  the 
house  down  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  when- 
ever the  weither  becomes  cold  one  damping  will 
be  sufficient.  Masdevallias  delight  in  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  whenever  the  air  outside  stands 
above  50°  ventilate  the  house  freely. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,   Bamet. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  amount  of  rain 
that  has  fallen  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pene- 
trate the  soil  sufficiently  to  reach  the  roots  of 
wall-trees  generally.  Peach  -  trees  and  others 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit  need  thorough 
waterings  and  applications  of  liquid  -  manure 
to  improve  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Any  trees  that  are  watered  should  be  given 
sufficient  water  thoroughly  to  moisten  the  soil  to 
a  sufficient  depth.  'The  varieties  of  Peaches 
Dymond,  Goshawk,  Bellegarde,  Stirling  Castle, 
and  Noblesse  are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
should  be  grown  in  all  gardens  where 
Peaches  are  cultivated.  Where  trees  have 
made  growth  sufficient  to  warrant  it  go  over 
these  once  more  and  secure  the  growths  to  the 
walls,  trellises,  Ac,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruits  as 
much  as  possible.  Leaves  overhanging  and 
shading  the  Peaches  may  be  slightly  shortened  ; 
this  will  do  the  trees  no  harm  and  will  increase 
the  colouring  and  flavour  of  the  individual  fruits. 
Any  of  the  trees  which  have  so  far  borne  little 
fruit,  and  which  are  making  strong  growth  should 
not  be  watered,  but  should  rather  be  lifted  and 
replanted,  which  is  the  best  and  surest  meth»d  of 
encouraging  fruitfvdness ;  this  work,  however, 
must  not  be  taken  in  hand  for  a  few  weeks.  Do 
not  neglect  the  very  late  varieties ;  these  in 
favourable  seasons  and  in  warm  localities  ripen 
their  fruit  very  satisfactorUy,  but  in  late  districts 
I  question  whether  it  is  worth  attempting  to 
grow  them  except  under  glass. 

Plums  are  with  us  bearing  very  satisfactory 
crops.  Victoria,  Monarch,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  are  bearing  heavily ;  the  last  -  named 
variety  is  one  of  the  very  best  late  dessert 
Plums  grown,  and  should  be  fed  at  the 
roots  to  develop  the  size  of  the  fruits.  Should 
blackbirds  be  troublesome,  net  the  trees  to  pro- 
tect the  fruit,  which,  it  thoroughly  ripe  and 
gathered  perfectly  dry,  will  keep  sound  and  good 
for  several  days  if  placed  in  a  dry  fruit-room.  I 
have  rolled  the  individual  fruits  in  tissue-paper, 
and  in  this  way  have  kept  them  for  some  time. 
Lose  no  time  in  making  preparation  for  the 
planting  of  fresh  wall-trees  where  any  are  re- 
quired. Old  worn-out  trees  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain,  but  should  be  grubbed  out.  The 
borders  should  be  overhauled,  and  if  possible  the 
walls  too  ;  and  when  planting  time  arrives  only 
trees  of  good  quality  and  whose  fruit  is  usefiil 
for  keeping  up  a  long  supply  should  be  planted. 
Growers  not  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
varieties  would  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
first-class  fruit-nursery  before  deciding  on  which 
to  plant. 

THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Bart., 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 
Tuberous-rooting  Begonias. — Plants  grown  as 
self-coloured  varieties  for  bedding  that  are  not 
true  to  colour  should  be  marked,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  mistakes  another  season.  If  Begonias 
are  kept  well  watered,  the  plants  will  make  a  good 
display  for  some  time  to  come.  Plants  grown 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring  will  now  be  getting 
to  a  good  size,  and  should  also  be  supplied  with 
water,  and  have  the  surface  of  the  soil  around 
them  stirred.  These  should  also  be  marked  with 
regard  to  their  colours.  Any  plants  that  have  a 
drooping  habit  should  be  rejected,  erect-flowering 
ones  being  preferable. 

Fiirous-rooting  Begonias. — A  good  batch  of 
cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  put  in.  They 
will  root  readily  round  the  sides  of  pots  if  placed 
in  gentle  heat,  without  too  much  moisture,  and 
kept  well  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — As  soon  as  the  rains  have 
sufficiently  soaked  the  ground,  a  few  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  may  be  transplanted  or  parted 
to  fill  up  gaps.  Doronicums,  Delphiniums,  and 
Stenactis  (Erigeron)  speciosa  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose  ;  the  last-named  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  varieties,  and  requires  no  staking,  while 
its  flowers  last  for  a  long  time.  The  ground 
should  be  manured  well.  It  is  not  necessary 
if  the  ground  is  trenched  or  dug  deeply  to  have 
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a  fresh  site,  and  trenching  will  to  a  certain 
extent  save  watering  in  summer.  The  plants 
in  the  borders  will  require  a  lot  of  staking  now 
that  tall  Asters,  Solidagos,  Haipaliums,  ic.  are 
in  flower.  Aster  amellus  var.  bessarabicus,  now  in 
full  flower,  is  a  variety  that  should  be  largely  grown, 
both  for  its  colour  and  habit  of  growth;  Aster 
horizontalis  is  a  good  species,  but  is  rather  stiff 
in  growth  and  appearance.  Antholyzas  are  very 
bright  and  useful  for  tall  vases  ;  they  are  hardy 
here,  and  like  plenty  of  moisture  and  freedom  from 
disturbance  at  the  roots.  All  varieties  of  Lj'chnis 
have  done  well;  they  are  very  bright  and  useful  as 
cut  flowers,  especially  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens 
plena.  Hardy  Statices  are  worth  growing,  if  only 
for  decorative  purposes  in  the  winter-time ; 
when  cut  before  they  lose  their  colour,  and 
gradually  dried,  they  are  very  useful.  Eryn- 
giums  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
weather  being  dry,  all  late  -  flowering  plants 
will  require  plenty  of  water  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  green.  The  ground  should  be  well  mulched 
where  it  is  cracking.  All  plants  should  be 
labelled;  this  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  prevents 
disappointment. 

English^  Spanish,  and  German  Irises  are  now 
dormant  and  may  be  lifted.  They  should  he 
sorted  and  placed  in  boxes  in  a  cool  place.  The 
gi'Oimd  that  is  to  be  planted  with  them  should 
be  dug  deeply,  and  if  it  is  of  a  stiif  nature  some 
sand  and  old  potting  soil  may  be  incorporated 
with  it. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — The  continued  dry  weather 
is  causing  great  injury  to  trees  and  shrubs,  any 
that  can  be  watered,  especiall.y  valuable  specimen 
trees,  should  be  watered  regularly, 


the  hedge.  Many  gardeners  are  inferior  in  this 
work  to  some  farm  labourers,  many  of  whom  can 
dress  a  hedge  perfectly.  Decayed  and  decay- 
ing rubbish,  which  usually  increases  in  bulk 
andsmell  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  best  dis- 
posed of  by  burning.  If  a  sheet  of  galvanised- 
iron  or  of  some  other  non-inflammable  material  is 
constructed  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  on 
which  to  biu-n  the  rubbish,  so  much  the  better, 
as  the  ashes  can  then  be  kept  dry,  in  which 
state  they  are  valuable  to  mix  with  soot  or 
lime  for  dusting  amongst  young  plants  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  slugs.  Wood  -  ashes 
washed  into  the  soU  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
plants  themselves. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pkntland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Mushroom  -  beds. — New  beds  should  now  be 
formed  and  material  collected  and  prepared  for 
succession-beds.  The  spawning  should  be  done 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  falls  below  80°. 
Where  beds  are  to  be  formed  indoors,  particular 
attention  should  previously  be  given  to  clearing 
the  house  of  beetles  and  woodlice.  Fill  every 
crevice  in  which  they  are  likely  to  find  a  home 
with  cement  or  mortar,  and  place  traps  in  the 
house  to  catch  any  that  may  find  their  way  in. 

Beetle-traps  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  are 
very  useful,  but  for  an  all-round  trap  for  catching 
beetles,  wasps,  and  flies,  we  prefer  one  made 
from  a  carboy.  This  should  be  fitted  with  a 
perforated  top  connected  with  a  tube  the  width 
of  the  inside  of  the  neck  at  the  top,  tapering  to 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  5  or  G  inches 
in  length.  The  pests  go  down  this  tube  in  pursuit 
of  teer,  or  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  fep  that  enter 
ever  return.  In  arranging  this  trapfor  cockroaches, 
sink  it  in  the  ground  near  their  runs,  or  place 
some  rough  boards  from  the  ground  to  the  neck 
of  the  bottle.  When  placed  in  a  good  position  it 
will  serve  for  twelve  months  without  being 
interfered  with,  other  than  dropping  in  some 
fresh  bait. 

Hoeing. — When  the  ground  is  dry  work  the  hoe 
between  the  growing  crops,  and  afterwards  rake 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the  seedling  weeds  are 
killed   now  it  will   be  almost  sufficient   for  this 


General  Worlc.  —  In  gardens  where  labour  is 
scarce,  the  press  of  work  during  summer  causes 
parts  of  the  garden  to  become  neglected,  hedges, 
edgings,  odd  corners,  &c.,  being  left  to  grow  as 
they  will.  Where  such  is  the  case,  no  better 
time  than  thepresent  can  be  selectedfor  remedying 
this.  The  clipping  of  hedges  is  not  a  difficult  task, 
and  to  the  man  who  understands  andtakes  a  pride 
in  it  the  work  is  most  interesting.  That  few  do 
understand  it  properly  is  evident  from  the  appear- 
ance of  many  garden  hedges,  for  there  are  excel- 
lent boundaries  being  spoiled  for  the  want  of  the 
exercise  of  a  little  judgment  when  cutting.  The 
operator  should  recognise  it  is  necessary  to  cut- 
in  hard  on  the  stronger-growing  apex,  but  only  to 
take  the  tops  of  the  growths  in  hollow  places  so 
as  to  obtain  an  uniform  breadth  and  height  in 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Fyfk,  Gardener  to  Lady  "Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Planting  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. — Where 
houses  are  to  be  planted  with  trees  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  or  with  what  may  be  termed 
"home-grown"  trees,  that  have  been  lifted  each 
year,  or  every  alternate  year,  such  trees  will  be 
well  furnished  with  fruit-bearing  wood  and 
fibrous  roots  in  proportion.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  wood  and  foliage  will  be  ripe,  and  the 
buds  sufiiciently  developed  for  the  trees  to  be 
moved.  They  should  be  lifted  with  fairly  good 
balls  of  soil,  and  if  given  careful  treatment  they 
will  render  good  service  in  supplying  second  early 
fruits  next  season.  The  borders  having  been  pre- 
paredas  advised  inthe  Calendar  for  July  llj,  spread 
out  the  roots  regularly,  and  avoid  deep  planting, 
so  that  during  the  time  the  roots  are  active  they 
may  readily  reach  the  mulch  that  will  be 
applied  to  the  surface.  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, cover  the  border  lightly  with  droppings 
from  the  stables,  and  afford  sufficient  water  to 
well  moisten  the  mulching.  Aiford  moderate  shade 
from  strong  sunshine,  and  in  the  event  of  drying 
winds  close  the  top  ventilators.  Syringe  the 
trees  frequently  with  clear  water. 

Melons. — During  September,  Melons  are  much 
appreciated  for  luncheon  parties,  but  fruits 
ripened  afterwards  have  poor  flavour,  unless 
grown  in  structures  in  which  a  fairly  dry,  warm 
atmosphere  can  be  maintained,  with  only  suifi- 
cient  moisture  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  health. 
To  prevent  canker,  low  temperatures  and  damp 
atmospheres  must  be  avoided  ;  and  air  should  be 
afforded  at  every  favourable  opportunity — even 
by  night  if  a  temperature  of  70°  can  be  main- 
tained. As  the  plants  approach  maturity,  water 
must  be  supplied  witji  great  care,  especially  it 
the  plants  are  grown  upon  beds  of  fermenting 
materials.  In  any  case  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  obtain  fruits  of 
good  flavour. 

Cucumbers.  —  Give  every  encouragement  to 
plants  that  will  fruit  in  autumn  and  winter. 
When  they  have  become  established  apply  top- 
dressings  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  stable  droppings, 
and  afford  moderate  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots. 
Let  the  atmosphere  be  kept  moist,  and  do  not 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  05°  at  night, 
and  70°  to  75°  by  day.  Should  mildew  appear 
upon  the  plants,  dust  the  leaves  with  flowers-of- 
sulphur.  and  maintain  less  atmospheric  moisture. 
Thin  out  the  old  growths  from  plants  now  fruiting 
to  secure  a  succession  of  young  wood  likely  to  bear 
fruits.  Fumigate  the  structure  with  the  XL-All 
vaporiser. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Mymras  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia  pulcherrima)  and  E. 
jacquinia^flora  — These  plants  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  simshine  from  the  present  time  on- 
wards in  order  to  mature  the  growth.  Let  the  latest 
plants  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  which  for 
the  strongest  plants  need  not  exceed  0  inches  in 
diameter.  Unless  very  tall  plants  of  E.  jacquinia'- 
flora  are  required,  the  pots  for  this  species  need 
not  be  more  than  5  inches  in  diameter,  while  very 
useful  little  plants  for  decorative  purposes  may 
be  grown  in  still  smaller  pots. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Plants  for  flowering  in 
winter  should  now  be  well  established  in  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  During  the  summer 
they  succeed  best  in  the  open-air,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  transfer  them  to  cold  frames  before 
the  autumn  rains  commence.  These  frames  need. 
be  covered  with  lights  only  during  rain,  or  when 
frost  is  anticipated.  Continue  to  remove  all 
flower-buds  from  the  plants  until  the  end  of 
September,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  them  in 
flower  during  early  autumn,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
budding should  cease  at  once.  With  a  view  to 
assisting  the  flowering  of  these  and  other  winter- 
blooming  plants,  such  as  Bouvardias,  Salvias, 
Libonias,  Linums,  Eranthemums,  &c.,  weak  liquid- 
manure  should  be  afforded  to  such  as  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots. 

Roses  in  Pots. — Attend  to  the  repotting  of  these 
without  delay.  If  the  plants  are  already  in  as 
large  pots  as  is  desirable,  they  should  be  turned 
out,  and  after  carefully  removing  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  as  possible  without  injuring  the  roots, 
replace  them  in  pots  of  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
using  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  good 
fibrous  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil,  adding  a 
little  well-rotted  manure  and  some  coarse  silver- 
sand.  To  this  may  be  added  a  6-inch  potful  of 
bone  -  meal  to  each  barrow  -  load  of  compost. 
Throughout  the  summer  all  flower-buds  should 
be  promptly  removed  from  plants  which  are 
required  to  flower  during  the  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  months,  For  this  puipose  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  are  the  most  suitable.  Before 
subjecting  the  plants  to  heat,  they  should  be 
pruned  sufficiently  to  remove  the  weakest  wood. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  may  be  grown  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  55",  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in 
one  of  45°  to  50°. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Seasonable  Hints.— All   skeps   froui    which   the 
honey  is  intended  to  be  taken  should  have  this 
done  without  delay,  as  the  honey  season  being 
over  the  bees  will  be  feeding  on  the  stores,  and 
thus  reduce  the  amount  of  honey  available.     The 
bees  when  driven  will  realise  from  '.is.  to  5s.  for  a 
good    colony,   while   the    small    stocks    can    be 
united  and  sold,  or  can  be  kept  in  a  bar-frame 
hive  and  fed  with  a  rapid  feeder  to  increase  the 
stock   for  next   season,   or   united  with  a  weak 
stock  in  a  bar-frame  hive  which   has   given   no- 
return  during  the  past  season.     If  the  last-named 
plan  is  adopted,  the  bars  should  be  pulled  back, 
allowing  eight  frames  to  remain,  and  leaving  a 
space   of  about    IJ  or  2  inches.     Examine   each 
frame  to  see  if  the  stock  is  healthy,  taking  away 
the  queen  at  the  same  time,  and   removing  the 
bees  from  the  skep  on  to  the  bars  of  the  stock. 
Sprinkle  a  little  tour  over  the  bees  to  prevent 
them  fighting,  and  as  soon  as  the   bees  are  all 
below    give    them  a   little   smoke,    after   which 
close   up   the   frames   into   their    proper   places, 
and  cover  the  hive  down.     Commence  feeding  if 
stores  are  short.     Another  plan   is  to  take  away 
the  queen  from  the  bar-frame  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  uniting  the  stocks,  afterwards   pro- 
ceeding  as  described  above  ;    or  again,  to   take 
away  the  queen  from  the  hive  in  addition  to  the 
one  from  the  skep,  and  introduce  her  in  the  bar 
frame  hive  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty-four 
hours.      Another   plan,   if    the   bee  -  keeper  has 
more  time  at  his  disposal,  is  to  put  the  queen 
into  a  cage  with  a  few  worker  bees  and  a  Uttle 
honey,  and  place  them  on  the  top  bars  for  the 
time  inentioned  and  then  release  them  ;  the  bees- 
by  this  time  will  have  missed  her  from  below,  and 
take   more   readily  to   the    new   queen   without 
balling  her.     Any  brood  in  the  skep  should  also- 
be  placed  in  the  bar-frame  in  order  to  hatch  out. 
Bees   at    this    time    of    the    year   are   valuable- 
because   they  live   through   the   winter,  and  are- 
ready  for  the  following  season's  work  ;  also  the 
more  bees  in  the  hive  the  warmer  will  the  stock 
be  in  the  cold  weather.     Examine  and  destroy  alii 
wax-grubs  and  moths.     All  entrances  to  the  hivei- 
shouTd   be   closed   up,   allowing   only  a  space   of 
about   2   inches    for    the    doorway,    and    where 
robbing  is  going  on  close  up  still  more  severely- 
Keep   all    honey    away   from  the   apiary.     Feed 
without  delay  all  weak  colonies. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  spedmfns  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  le  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41.    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Oommunicadons  should  i«  written  on  one  bide  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  hy  the  writer.  If  desired^,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations^  or 
to  return  vnused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  TJie  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re~ 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

(Ilustrations. —  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  rec^-ive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction^  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Ji&wers,  tree^,  &c,;  bvi  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  hoi-ticulturists. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


<Appointments  for  September. 


iKcyal  Ilort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet : 
also  Com.  of  >;at.  Dahlia  See. 
meet,  in  the  Royal  Hortieul- 
tuial  Hall. 
Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 


TUESD.W, 


Sept. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept. 
THURSDAY,  Sept. 
FRIDAY,  Sept. 


-(Glasgow  aud  West  of  Scotlaud 
'  I     Show  (2  days). 

8— Dahlia  Show  at  Y'ork. 

,  (  Dahlia    Sliow    at     Mauchester 


'  )     Botauic  GdDS.  (2  days). 

■MnNDAV        qupT   !■)(  United  Hort.  Bcu.    aud   Prov 
jaONUAY,        bEPT.  1..J     Soc.  Com.  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEiT.14]^«5';     Caledonian     Hort.    Soc 

THURSDAY, 
.SATURDAY, 

MONDAY, 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


15— Brighton  Ilort.  Soc.  meet. 

17 — German  Gardeners"  Club  meet. 


,£,  t  Nat.    Chrys.    Soc.    Flor.     Com. 
■(     meet,  Essex  Hall,  Strand. 


TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


(Roy.  Hort. 
Sept.  20^     and  Nat. 


Soc.  Comms.  meet. 
Rose  Soc.  Show  in 


(     Hort.  Hall. 
23-Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Gen.  meet. 


SALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Large  consignments  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  fi7  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  ti  Morris,  at  10.3U. 

MONDAY.  Septemuer  5— 

Flowering  Bulbs  aud  Lilies  at  Stevens'  Rooms 
at  12..30. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  7— 

Flowering  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms  at  12.30 ; 
Orchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms  at  4  p.m. 

ff'RIDAY,  September  9— 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  the  entire  Collection 
of  Messis.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son's  Orchids,  at  tj7  and 
()8,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12..30. 

{For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


AvEEAOE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswict 
—59-3°. 
Actdal  Temperatures  :— 

LOHDOK.— Wednesday,  August  31  (6  p.m.):  Max,  C3'; 
Min.  5o^. 
Gardemrs'  Clirmiicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— TAitrsdai/,  Sept.  I 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  301:  Temp.,  .58°.  Weather- 
Fine  rain  falling  coutinuously. 
PEOVIscfS.— Wednesday,  August  31  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  63°, 
S.E.  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  67°,  N.E.  Coast 
of  Scotland. 


Dean    Hole. 


It  may  be  doubted  whelher 
among  the  great  army  of 
horticulturists  there  was  ever  one  more 
truly  popular  than  Dean  Hole.  Alii  e 
in  the  palace  and  in  the  bothy,  the 
same  genial  smile,  the  same  ready  -wit  were 
manifest.  It  mattered  not  whether  he  was 
addressing  an  audience  of  patricians  or  a 
gathering  of  his  "  horny-handed  friends  "  the 
gardeners.  His  sympathies  were  human, 
they  were  manly.  Dignified  ecclesiastic 
though  he  was,  he  could  share  in  the  relax- 
ations and  the  pleasures  of  the  humblest. 
Averse  from  all  that  was  vicious,  he  was 
more  than  tolerant  of  what  was  harmless  and 


calculnted  to  afford  pleasure,  brighten  the 
labours  of  life,  or  alleviate  its  sorrows. 
Fully  cognisant  of  human  infirmity,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  put  a  charitalile  interpretation 
upon  matters  which  others  would  have 
treated  with  cold  aversion  or  perhaps  resent- 
ment. Was  there  ever  one,  for  instance,  who 
could  turn  aside  the  wrath  of  a  discontented 
exhibitor  as  he  could  do?  Was  there  ev(r 
a  public  speaker  who  could,  on  fitting  occa- 
sion, more  fully  attract  the  sympathy  of  his 


by  his  Book  about  Hoses  can  never  be  ade- 
quately estimated.  It  is  not  scientific,  it 
is  not  technical,  one  would  not  turn  to  it 
as  a  book  of  reference ;  but  it  is  literary, 
and  it  has  the  inestimable  quality  of  sym- 
pathy. It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  it 
without  sharing  the  writer's  enthusiasm. 
How  many  were  tempted  to  become  Rose- 
growers  from  reading  his  pages  is  beyond 
computation. 
Samuel    Key.volds     Hole  was    born    at 


.  the   rev.   S'.    R.    HOLE,    M.A.,   VICAR   OF  CAUNTON,    IN    1870. 


audience  by  his  playful  banter  and  droll 
humour  than  he  could  ? 

As  to  his  career,  we  all  know  what  it  was, 
and  the  daily  papers  have  instructed  the  out- 
side pul)lie  who  were  not  familiar  with  it. 
Apart  from  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  which 
by  the  way  were  performed  with  a  zeal  and 
earnestness  which  were  novel  when  he 
entered  the  Church,  he  was  a  good  example 
of  the  English  country  gentleman— cultured 
but  not  pedantic,  fond  of  country  life, 
addicted  to  sport,  passionately  fond  of  his 
garden,  and  of  Eoses  in  particular.  How 
much  pleasure  he  bestowed  on  his  fellows 


Caunton  Manor,  Newark,  in  1819.  In  due 
time  he  proceeded  to  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  Oxonians  will  remember  with  relish 
his  humorous  stories  of  Oxford  in  the  early 
forties.  He  took  orders,  and  became  first  of 
all  Curate,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Caunton,  and 
at  the  same  time  squire,  fulfilling  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  duties  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  respect  of  those  who 
witnessed  his  efforts. 

His  passion  for  the  Rose  led  him  to  take 
a  most  active  part  in  the  famous  Rose  show 
held  in  Hi.  James's  Hall  on  July  3,  1858;  and 
when  on   one    particularly  dismal  day  in 


September  3,  l:)04.] 
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December,  1676,  he  walked  into  the  rooms  of 
•the  Horticultural  Club,  then  in  Adel])hi 
Terrace,  where  a  meeting  was  being  held,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  veteran  liev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  proposal  to  form  a  National  liose  Society, 
it  was  felt  that  with  the  active  sympathy  of 
Keykold  Hole  the  cause  was  secure.  To 
the  last  he  extended  his  active  sympathy  to 
the  National  Rose  Society,  and  the  present 
success  of  that  body  may  be  in  large 
measure  attributed  to  him.  At  the  National 
Hose  Conference  at  Chiswick  in  1HS9,  a 
meeting  specially  impv>rtant  in  the  eyes  of 
the  more  serious  rosarians,  using  the  adjec- 
tive in  the  French  sense,  the  Canon — for  he 
was  then  Canon  of  Lincoln — presided ;  and 
oo  Rose-meeting  of  any  importance  was 
complete  without  his  stirring  presence. 


congenial  friendshijis,  and  have  found  the  hap- 
piest enjoyment  of  uiy  life.  Will  you  tell  them 
that,  with  an  old  man's  blessing  and  from  a 
brother's '  heart  ?  I  pray  that  they  may  ever 
cherish  in  themselves  and  may  communicate  to 
others  that  love  of  a  garden  which  brings  health 
to  the  body,  peace  to  the  mind,  and  thankful 
worship  to  the  soul.  May  the  words  spoken  to 
me  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  my  beloved 
friend,  Thomas  Elvers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  be  as 
true  to  them  as  they  have  been  to  me — '  Your 
delight  in  the  flowers  will  never  leave  you.' 
S.  Reynolds  Hole." 


Alplne-Sarden 
Congress. 


The  first  Alpine-Ciarden 
Congress  was  held  recently 
at  the  Rochers- de- Naye, 
above  Montreux.  It  was  attended  by  forty- 
six  persons,  representing  sixteen  gardens 
and     associations,     tuch    as     the     Italian 


the  very   rev.   S.   p.   hole,    D.r..   DE.-IN   of  ROCHESTER   FROM    1887. 


At  the  Peanery,  Rochester,  his  garden  was, 
as  at  Caunton,  a  special  deliglit,  although  the 
fumes  from  the  adjacent  cement  works, 
which  are  allowed  to  deface  and  befoul  one 
of  the  fairest  landscapes  in  our  isle,  are 
ill  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose. 
But  here  at  Rochester,  beneath  the  grey 
castle  walls  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  cathedral,  died,  on  August  27,  Samuel 
Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  mourned  and  beloved  by 
*'  all  manner  of  men.''     Requiescat  in  pace  .' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written 
from  a  sick-bed  at  Mold,  North  Wales,  by  the 
late  Dean  Hole  to  Mr.  A.  Deax,  read  at  the 
Oardeners'  Dinner  of  last  Michelmas  day,  is 
■worth  reproducing :  -^ 

"  I  have  been  anticipating  long  and  anxiously 
a  meeting  with  a  representative  body  of  those 
men    among  whom    I    have    formed    the    most 


Alpine  Club,  the  Italian  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Plants  and  Trees,  known  as 
"  Pro  Montibus"  ;  the  Swiss  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Plants,  and  the  "  Ligues 
Scolaires  pour  les  Arbre?."  Congresses  at 
Grenoble,  Berne,  Ac,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  were  synchronous,  and 
prevented  many  from  attending  the  Swiss 
meeting. 

For  some  years  past  the  need  has  been 
felt  for  such  a  Congress  to  bring  together 
those  interested  in  alpine  gardening.  In  the 
absence  with  the  British  Association  of 
M.  Casimik  de  Candolle,  Prince  Roland 
Bonaparte  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
meeting.  Many  well-known  botanists  and 
horticulturists  were  present ;  among  them 
were  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  Professors 
Flahault  and  Wilzceck.  Reports  were 
handed  in  by  the  representatives  of  the 
sixteen    gardens    on    the    French,    Italian, 


Tyrolese,  and  Swiss  Alp^^,  and  from  those 
among  the  Cevennes,  Vosges,  and  Jura 
mountains,  as  well  as  from  that  oa  the 
slopes  of  Etna.  The  most  satisfactory  are 
those  in  connection  with  a  University,  such 
as  those  of  Caiiteret  and  Chamirtusse 
(Univeisity  of  Grenoble),  Aigonal,  Ce\ennej 
(connected  with  Montpellier),  Pont-de-Nant, 
Bex  (an  offset  of  the  University  of  Lau- 
sanne), Linn.'ca  and  Rambertia  (at  which 
last  the  Associates  were  received),  which 
are  managed  by  special  Committees ;  and 
those  in  Germany  and  Austria,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Universities  of  Munich  and 
Vienna. 

Many  gardens  have  been  started  merely 
as  a  fancy ;  almost  all  have  been  more  or 
less  neglected.  Some,  such  as  that  on  Etna, 
subsidised  by  the  Catania  University,  and 
that  of  Rostania,  amorg  the  Cottian  Alps 
dependent  upon  the  Protestant  schools  of 
Torre  Pellice,  are  sti  11  new.  Two  exist  now 
merely  upon  paper,  and  their  representatives 
came  for  consultation.  These  are  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Pilatusandof  the  Rigi-Scheideck, 
both  of  which  were  started  by  the  Lucerne 
Museum  authorities. 

Dr.  Flahault,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
Montpellier  University,  presented  reports 
from  four  Alpine  gardens  founded  in  Bavaria 
and  Austria  by  the  German  Association  for 
the  Protection  and  ('ultivation  of  Alpine 
Plants.  These  gardens  are  under  the  i resi- 
dency of  Dr.  VAN  WettsTein  (Vienna)  and 
of  Dr.  GoEBEL  (Munich),  and  the  general 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Schmolz,  of  Bamberg. 

The  idea  of  establishing  Alpine  gardens 
in  situ  was  started  in  1><75  by  Professor 
Kerner,  then  at  Vienna,  and  in  lg8t  by 
Professor  Naegeli,  of  Mun'cb,  and  bo  h 
these  botanists  began  the  experiment;  buo 
all  was  given  up  until,  in  li)00,  after  much 
correspondence  between  Dr.  Schmolz  and 
the  President  of  the  Geneva  Asso-iatioii  for 
the  Protection  of  Piatt-,  ihere  was  founded 
in  connection  with  the  Congress  of  German 
and  Austrian  Alpine  Clubs,  a  society  to  fur- 
ther the  cultivjtioa  of  Alpine  plants  on  Ihe 
(ierman  Alps.  Tbis  association  made  rapid 
progress ;  it  included  301  members,  87  S3C- 
lions  of  the  Alpine  ('lul>  contributed  a 
regular  subscription,  and  further  it  received 
annually  a  subsidy  of  1,'S)0  francs  from  the 
Central  ( 'ommittee  of  the  Austrian  (iirn  an 
Alpine  Club. 

'The  four  gardens  above  mentioned  are 
those  of  Schachen  (1,800  m.),  in  the  Bavarian 
Highlands;  of  Gschnitzthal  (2,390  m.),  in 
Tyrol;  of  Rex  Alp  (1,770  m.),  in  Styria;  and 
of  Neurent  (1,2J0  m.),  in  Bivaria.  The  aim 
of  the  Society  is  to  increase  ihe  interest  of 
the  public  in  Alpine  plants.  The  gardens 
are  well  kept  and  thriving,  the  plants  are 
well  labelled,  and  scientific  observations  are 
conducted  by  the  two  Universities  repre- 
sented by  their  professors.  Further,  the 
most  interesting  plants  are  dried  and  shown 
under  glass  in  Alpine  Club  buildings  cr  in 
mountain  hotels. 

M.  Flahault  presented  lhere:ult3of  his 
own  work  in  the  Cevennes,  where  he  has 
established,  near  the  Mont  Aigonal  (lo6.5  no.), 
three  different  gardens,  covering  abcut  thir- 
teen acres,  one  acre  of  which  is  tuif  and 
devoted  to  turf  and  bog  plants  and  sphag- 
nums.  There  are  also  about  forty  species  of 
Ericaccifi  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Pri- 
mula farinosa,  sown  last  autumn,  has  already 
flowered  freely,  which  is  unusual.  This 
garden  is  only  three  years  old,  but  Professor 
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FABREhrsfor  twenty  years  been  sludyicg 
Coaifers  and  the  forestry  of  different 
altitudes. 

Experiments  with  vegetables  ard  with 
fruit  trees  at  three  different  elevations  have 
also  been  made  by!  him,  and  observations 
concerning  the  variability  of  species  and 
the  improvement  of,  pastures.  But  it  is  the 
Montpellier  University  that  is  especially 
connected  with  this!  garden,  as  the  students 
visit  it  and  make  experiments  in  vegetable 
biology,  &c.  A  laboratory  will  shortly  be 
established  there. 

Dr.  VoGLiNo,  of  Turin,  reported  concern- 
ing two  gardens  in  thCiValley  of  Aosta 
(Chamousia  and  Jaidin  Henry), and  rrofesEor 
WiLzcECK  on  a  garden  and  laboratory  started 
by  the  LausaEne  University  in  the  Alps  of 
Vaud.  Professor  Monnet,  of  I'ineroles  in 
the  Vaudois  Alps,  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  Rostania,  which  is  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  1,230  m.,  in  a  country  rich  in  rare  plants. 
It  is  desired  to  collect  and  make  available 
in  one  place  all  the  treasures  gathered  by 
the  botanist  Rostan  in  this  district.  The 
Protestant  schools  of  Torre  Pellice  are  alone 
responsible  for  this  institution,  which  the 
English  have  assisted. 

De  Antoniotti  spoke  as  a  representative 
of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  and  of  the 
garden  called  Allionia,  established  by  this 
Socitty  for  the  cultivation  of  alpine  plants, 
at  the  Mcntedei  Capucini,  near  Turin. 

Professor  Hool,  of  Lucerne,  showed.plans 
for  two  intended  gardens  on  I'liatus 
(2,100  m.)  and  the  Righi  (1,600  m.) ;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Linnsea  (1,670  ni.)  and  of 
the  Rambertia  (2,045  m.),  spoke  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  these  two  gardens,  which 
are  those  most  visited,  each  by  its  special 
support!  rs.  The  Linnasa,  the  oldest  of 
existing  alpine  gardens,  receives  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Govemment,  and  includes 
an  observatory  and  laboratory.  The  late 
Professor  Romanes  contributed  to  the  foun- 
dation of  this  garden  by  presenticg  1,850  fr. 
to  the  Managing  Committee. 

Rambertia,  where  the  Congress  was  held, 
needed  no  description,  as  it  was  then  in  full 
beauty;  and  Papavers  alpinum  and  nudi- 
caule  in  all  varieties  and  colours  ran  wild 
over  all  the  paths  and  even  along  the  edge 
of  the  railway,  making  the  most  beautiful  of 
decoration'. 

A  discussion  followed  the  Congress,  and 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously : — 

First,  that  this  International  Congress 
shall  be  followed  by  similar  meetings,  in 
■which  the  Swiss  will  take  the  initiative. 

Second,  that  if  possible  a  publication  is 
to  be  issued,  the  fir;t  part  to  consist  of  the 
Report  of  this  Congresf. 

Third,  that  seeds  gathered  in  the  different 
gardens  are  to  be  interchanged,  and  corres- 
pondence established  between  the  several 
institutions  represented  at  the  Congress. 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  then  declared 
the  Congress  closed,  and  made  a  special 
inspection  of  the  Rambertia.  The  next  day 
most  of  the  members  mounted  to  Bourg  St. 
Pierre,  near  the  Saint  Bernard,  fo  see  the 
garden  of  the  Linnaa,  which  was  in  its  full 
beauty. 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission  if,  in 
connection  with  these  alpine  gardens,  we 
failed  to  mention  the  name  of  Heney 
CoEEEvoN,  to  whose  zeal  and  energy  is 
largely  due  whatever  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  he  held  on 
Tuesday,  September  6,  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  On  this  occasion 
the  National  Dahlia  Society's  Committee  will 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  awarding-  Certificates  to 
new  seedling  Dahlias  [In  the  book  of  "  Arrange- 
ments "  this  meeting  is  announced  for  Sep- 
tember 20.  Ed.],  entries  of  which  must  be 
made  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  National  Dahlia  Society, 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W. 
A  lecture  on  "  Gourds,"  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  will  be  given  by'  Mr.  J.  W  Odell,  at 
3  o'clock,  and  exhibits  ofGourds  will  be  welcome. 

The  Society  will  hold,  in  conjiinction  with 

the  National  Rose  Society,  an  exhibition  of 
autumn  Eoses,  on  Tuesday,  September  20,  in  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W. 
Intending  exhibitors  can  obtain  a  copyof  the  prize 
schedule  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Eoyal 
Horticultuial  Society's  Office,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  and  are  requested  to  note  that 
entries  for  prizes  cannot  be  accepted  after 
Thursday,  September  15.  Prizes  are  confined  to 
Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  and 
members  of  the  National  Eose  Society. 

The  Council  has  been   requested  lo  erect 

"  lockers"  in  the  basement  of  the  Hall,  in  order 
that  exhibitors  may  rent  the  same  for  leaving  in 
them  various  articles  required  from  time  to  time 
for  their  exhibits.  The  Council  is  willing  to  do 
this  if  a  sufficient  number  of  exhibitors  will 
signify  their  wish  for  such  a  convenience,  and  will 
also  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the"Tccker' 
they  would  require.   II'.  Il'ilks,  Secretary. 

The  White  Vallota.  — In  respect  to  the 
white  Vallota,  illustrated  in  these  pages  last 
week,  Messrs.  E.  Veitch  i:  Son,  Exeter,  write  as 
follows  : — "  In  your  interesting  article  on  Vallota 
purpurea  alba  you  omit  to  mention  that  we 
obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  25,  1S&3,  for 
Vallota  purpurea  delicata.  At  that  time  we  exhi- 
bited several  plants  with  flowers  ranging  from  the 
faintest  blush  to  a  clear  shade  of  pink  colour.  We 
fear  these  albino  forms  are  not  very  strong  in  con- 
stitution, for  the  few  bulbs  left  over  unsold  from 
the  importation  of  1893  have  not  flowered  since, 
and  are  in  fact  smaller  now  than  when  originally 
imported."  Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons  also  write  to 
us,  stating  that  on  two  separate  occasions  they 
have  flowered  a  pure  white  variety,but  in  each  case 
the  bulb  after  flowering  gi-adually  dwindled  and 
died,  although  other  bulbs  of  the  same  importation 
succeeded  well.  In  the  same  article,  the  name 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Eix  should  have  read  "  Nix." 

National  Co-operative  Fest.val  Flower 
Show,  Crystal  Palace.— The  Festival  au- 
thorities, assisted  by  contributions  from  the 
various  provincial  co-operative  societies,  have  for 
the  last  three  years  continued  the  flower  show 
formerly  held  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association,  and  it  promises  to  grow  to  the 
dimensions  of  former  years.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  on  this  occasion  contained  just  over  100 
classes,  and  the  competition  was  very  keen  in 
most  of  them.  One  moiety  of  the  classes  was 
open  to  professional  gardeners  who,  themselves  or 
their  employers,  are  members  of  co-operative 
societies ;  and  this  afforded  opportunity  for  such 
well-known  growers  as  Mr.  A.  Basile,  of  Wey- 
bridge  ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  of  Sittingbourne, 
among  others  to  stage  exhibits  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  The  other  classes  were  open  to  members 
of  co-operative  societies  not  professional  gar- 
deners ;  in  this  division,  plants,  cut  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  came  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  and  most  of  these  exhibits  were  of 
fine  quality.  The  entries  were  in  excess  of  those 
of  last  year,  and,  as  the  flower  show  was  such  an 
important  part  of  the  week's  proceedings,  the 
schedide  of  jirizes  is  to  be  extended  in  the  future. 


Unfortunately  the  show  lost  much  of  its  atti-ac- 
tiveness  and  importance  from  having  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  several  courts,  the  nave  of  the 
building  being  fully  occupied.  The  interest  in 
the  show  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  an  excellent  display  of  Dahlias  from 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son.s,  Crawley. 

An  Improvement  in  Greenhouse  Build- 
ing, New  Patent. — Mr.  Alfred  Thomas  Good- 
win, Eoseholme,  Maidstone,  horticultural  builder 
and  fruit  -  grower,  claims  that  his  invention 
enables  a  cement  sill  to  be  used  on  the  brickwork. 
By  means  of  its  attachments  to  the  rafters, 
the  rafters  not  touching  the  sill,  but  leaving  a 
clear  air-space,  all  draught  is  excluded  by  the: 
brass  plates,  allowing  water  to  drip  clear  and  not 
soak  up  the  rafter,  and  rot  both  rafter  and  sill,  aa 
is  always  the  case  where  wooden  siUs  are  used. 
This  invention  can  be  used  for  renovations  and 
repairs  as  well  as  in  new  work.  Mr.  Goodwin 
tells  us  he  has  adopted  it  in  his  Eose  and  Peach- 
houses  with  much  success. 

Potato  "The  Pearl." — Eecently  a  party 
of  Potato  experts  were  visiting  the  experimental 
grounds  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Ltd., 
of  Boston,  and  after  seeing  one  root  of  "The- 
Pearl  ''  lifted,  one  of  the  company  offered  5  gs. 
for  the  next  root  before  it  was  dug.  The  novelty 
of  the  situation  induced  Mr.  Deal,  the  GeneraL 
Manager  of  the  Company  to  accept  the  bid,  and 
this  was  followed  by  other  bids  of  a  like  amoimt. 
While  this  interesting  event  was  taking  place,  a 
photographer  was  sent  for,  who  took  several 
pictures  of  the  party  while  the  sale  was  in 
progress.  One  acre  of  Potatos  would  contaiir 
about  9,000  plants,  and  on  this  basis  the  enormous- 
sum  of  ,£47,000  per  acre  would  be  realised.  A. 
sale  of  tubers  of  this  variety  is  announced  by- 
Messrs.  Johnson  for  September  "■ 

An    Industry    for    Florists.— A    recent 

experience  in  a  country  town  within  tram  ride  of 
London  (Uxbridge)  has  proved  that  florists  need 
not  depend  solely  on  their  trade  for  profit.  "  Tea 
and  Fruit  in  the  Garden  "  was  found  to  mean  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  the  meal  accompanied 
by  Plums  and  Melon  -  Pears.  These  Solanums 
were  a  novelty  to  many  customers,  but  quickly 
found  favour.  The  garden  was  but  a  small 
paved  yard,  but  made  really  attractive  by  hang- 
ing baskets  and  Japanese  Fern-frogs,  &c.,  the 
walls  being  also  covered  with  ho.xes  and  stages- 
filled  with  plants  in  flower.  The  thriving  busi- 
ness being  done  from  4  to  5  o'clock  on  a  fine- 
Saturday  afternoon  suggests  that  in  other  towns 
florists  might  add  a  secondary  industry  to  their- 
chief  occupation. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Mould. — Oiu-  cor- 
respondent, "G.  B.,"  has  sent  us  Cucumber  leaves- 
with  circular  spots,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  caused  by  Cercospora  melonis,  and  he 
claims  to  have  succeeded  in  killing  the  spawn, 
by  a  treatment  of  manuring,  in  which  potash 
enters  largely.  We  have  submitted  these  leaves- 
to  the  authority  who  first  recognised  and  described 
this  disease  {Gardeners'  Clironiele,  September  5,. 
1896,  p.  271),  and  the  following  is  his  report: — 
"The  leaves  of  Cucumber  present  just  the  appear- 
ance of  those  .attacked  by  Cercospora  melonis,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  them,  save 
that  the  spots  are  entirely  barren,  and  do  not 
bear  either  the  hyphs  (spawn  threads)  or  conidia 
(spores)  of  the  mould.  There  is  every  reason  tO' 
believe  that  the  mycelium  has  been  affected  in 
some  way,  and  the  development  of  the  mould 
arrested,  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  your  correspondent  is  right,  and  that  by 
his  treatment  he  has  succeeded  in  checking  the 
development  of  the  mould.  We  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  record  of  a  similar  instance  in  the- 
history  of  leaf  parasites,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  hypothesis  should  be  discarded  without  fair 
and  reasonable  trial  and  experiment.     We  are 
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«nable  to  account  for  the  peculiar  spots  on  the 
leatves  sent,  other  than  that  they  are  sterile  spots 
■caused  by  Cercospora  melonis."  W.  C.  C. 

The  Fruit  Industry. — The  Departmental 
■Committee  appointed  liy  Lord  Onslow  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  Fruit  Industry  of 
Great  Britain,  made  a  tour  throvigh  some 
of  the  principal  fruit  districts  of  England 
■from  August  22  to  26.  On  the  22nd  a  visit 
-was  paid  to  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider 
Institvite  situated  at  Long  Ashton,  Somerset. 
On  the  23rd  the  Committee  visited  the  fruit 
plantations  on  the  Toddington  Estate  in 
Oloucestershire,  and  on  the  24-th  those  of  the 
Evesham  district.  On  the  25th  a  visit  was  paid 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental  fruit 
(farm  situated  at  Ridgmont,  Bedfordshire,  and  on 
■the  26th  to  the  Sussex  County  Council  fruit 
station,  situated  at  Uckfield.  The  Committee 
•visited  the  Swanley  district  of  Kent  earlier  in 
the  year. 

LUSKERPORE  Valley  Sylhet.  ^We  have 
ireceived  a  copy  of  the  .fourual  of  this  Society, 
including  original  communications  on  planting 
and  kindred  subjects.  The  Society  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  and  we  have  not  previously  seen 
a.  copy  of  its  Proceedings.  Judging  from  the 
number  before  us,  the  Society  is  doing  excellent 
■work  among  the  Tea-planters,  and  it  has  made  so 
•good  a  beginning  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
tope  that  its  progress  will  bo  satisfa^itory.  Mr. 
J.  E.  AiRD  is  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Flower  Stealing — i  correspondent  writes 

•that  he  sent  to  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  a  flowering  plant  not 
■yet  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  When  the  plant 
was  retiu'ned  to  him  it  was  found  that  the  blooms 
had  been  removed,  and  on  enquiry  it  was 
ascertained,  according  to  our  correspondent's 
statement,  that  they  were  taken  by  a  "lady" 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  lady  on 
being  remonstrated  with  gave  the  protestor  "  a 
sweet  smile,  and  drove  off  in  her  carriage."  This 
as  so  serious  a  statement  that  we  enquired  of  the 
•officials  whether  any  complaint  had  been  made  to 
ithem,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and  in  the 
jibsenoe  of  more  definite  information  it  is  not 
possible  to  trace  the  offender.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  recipient  of  the  sweet  smile  did  not  im- 
onediately  make  his  loss  known  to  one  of  the 
attendants,  or  at  least  request  the  restoration  of 
the  flowers. 

Publications  Received.  —  The      Bimtnndcr, 

August  17.  Thii<  incUules  among  its  shorter  article,'!  a 
note  on  Lhasa,  and  a  i)icture  of  the  city,  reproduced 
•from  the  Journcij  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet, 
T)y  Sarat  C'handrat  Das  (John  Murray,  Albemarle 
:Street). — Cassel/'s  PopuJar  Gardening,  The  eleventh 
•part  of  this  useful  imblication  is  now  ready. — From  the 
Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  Kingston- 
•oil-Soar :  Reports  on  Experiments  with  Crops  and 
^toek,  carried  out  in  Contributing  Counties  in  the  year 
1903-1904.  Useful  work  was  done  at  the  Institute 
Tarm  and  at  various  centres  in  the  counties  of  Notts. 
Derby,  Leicester,  and  Lindsay  Division  of  Lines. — 
JBvMettino  deUa  Societa  Botanica  Italiamt.  May  and 
^Tune. — Nuovo  Oiormile  Botanieo  Italiano,  Nuova 
Serie  ;  Memorie  ilella  Societ*i  Botanica  Italiana.  .July, 
1904. — Jolm  Dick's  Threepenny  Standard  Library  ; 
Niijhts  at  Sea,  by  H.  M.  Barker,  illustrated  by  George 
■Cruikshank;  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Fenimore 
•C'ooper  ;  Ruttlin  the  Reefer,  Captain  Marry  at.  These 
are  wonderfully  cheap  editions.  —  Roses  and  Rose 
flulture,  by  WiUiam  Paul,  10th  edition  (Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  Is.)— Trees,  A  Handbook  of  Forest 
:Botant/  for  the  Woodlands  and  the  Laboratory,  by 
H.  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D.  Vol.  i.,  "Buds  and 
Twigs  ; "  Cambridge  l^niversity  Press  ;  London  :  Clay 
A  Sons,  4.S.  6d'. — The  Timbers  of  Cor/imerce  awl  their 
Identification,  by  Herbert  Stone  (Rider  &  Son. ) 

Colonial     Reports    and    Bulletins.  — 

We  have  received  the  following : — From  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  Peradenij'a ;  Cacao  Sprayriuj,  Cocoa 
Manures,  Green  Mamires,  and  Catch  Crops,  Mr. 
Ivor  Etherington  publishes  under  this  title  his  notes 
•made  during  a  recent  visit  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  work  done  at  Peradeniya.  He  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the 
JSxperiment  Station  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 


H.  Wright. — Procecdinf/s  of  the  Afiri- Horticultural 
Hociity  of  Madras,  January  to  March,  1904.  Reports 
a  meeting  and  a  successful  flower  show  held  in  Feb- 
ruary.— Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Calcutta,  for  the  year  1!III3-1'.I04.  Details  much  good 
work  accomplished,  and  mentions  the  fall  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  central  section  of  the  great  Banyan-tree 
in  March — it  is  to  be  feared  owing  to  natural  decay. 
The  botanical  explorations  made  during  the  year  in- 
cluded a  visit  by  the  Superintendent  to  Independent 
Sikkim  and  Tibet,  by  the  invitation  of  Colonel 
Younghusband,  in  order  to  organise  botanical  siu-vey 
operations  in  Tibet  in  connection  with  the  frontier 
mission.  The  results  of  the  visit  were  very  satisfac- 
tory.— Annual  Report  on  the  Government  Ciiichona 
Phmtiition  and  Factory  in  Bcniial  for  1902-3.  This 
records  an  increase  in  the  actual  numbers  of  trees  and 
continued  improvement  in  methods  of  growth  and 
preparation  of  Cinchona. — Journal  of  the  Luskerpore 
Valley  Society  of  Planters,  season  1903.  Sylhet,  India. 
This  also  includes  original  communications  on  planting 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  minutes  of  meetings  of  an 
energetic  and  useful  society. — Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AarieuUure,  Jamaica,  July.  The  most  impor- 
tant articles  are  those  on  School  Gardens,  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Harris  ;  Arbor  Day,  Breadfruit,  and  Central  American 
Rubber-tree.  —  Botanical  Deimrtmcnt,  Trinidad: 
Annual  Report  for  Year  ended  March  31,  1904.  The 
herbarium  work  has  made  good  progress ;  agricultural 
instruction  is  increasing  and  foimd  to  be  well  appre- 
ciated.— Annual  Report  of  the  Botanic  Station,  To  mrjo, 
1903-4.  The  general  state  of  the  Station  is  satisfac- 
tory ;  agricultural  teaching  in  schools  has  made  good 
progress  ;  experiments  in  destroying  parasol  ants  by  the 
liquid  known  as  carbon-bisulphide,  or  "Fuma,"'  i)roved 
successful. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Baloouh  Licili.\,  Kndl. — Maiden,  Forest  Flrjra  of 
New  South  Walct,  pi.  28. 

Castanospebmum  aistralk,  A.  Oiwin.  —  Maiden, 
Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  pis.  25  and  26. 

Ceuatopetalum  apetai.lm,  D,  Don,  —  Maiden, 
Forest  Flora  of  Ncir  South  Walrs,  pi.  21. 

EuoALVPTUii  HEMIPHIX)IA,  F.  v,  M.— Maiden,  Forest 
Flora  of  Neic  Srjuth  Wales,  pi.  '22. 

Eucalyptus  lncrassata,  Labillardii^re,  and  E. 
FO-MUNDA,  Schauer,  —  Maiden,  Critical  Revision  of 
Genus  Eucalyptus,  pis.  V,i — 24. 

Eucalyptus  maculata.  Hook,  —  Maiden,  Forest 
Flora  of  Netr  Sowth  Wales,  pi.  27. 

Eucalyptus  melliodoha.  A,  Cunn, — Maiden,  Forest 
flora  of  Ifeu-  South  Wales,  \)\,  30. 

EvODiA  ACCEDE.Ns,  Blumc. — Maiden,  Forest  Flora  of 
iVf  H'  South  Wales,  jd.  36. 

Gmelina  Leichhardtii,  F,  r,  Jtf.— Maiden,  Forest 
Flora  of  Neu'  South  Wales,  pi.  33. 

Panax  elegan.s,  F,  r,  M, — Maiden,  Forest  Flora  of 
New  South  Wales,  pi.  24. 

Stenocabpu-s  salign'Us,  B,  Br, — Maiden,  Forest 
Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  pi.  23. 

Ventilago  viminalis.  Hook, — Maiden,  Forest  Flora 
of  New  South  Wales,  pi.  34. 

RosF.  Countess  Cecilia  Lurani,  H.T. — A  cross 
between  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  Principessa  di 
Napoli,  raised  by  M.  Brauer,  of  San  Remo.  Flowers 
rose-pink. — Journal  des  Roses,  June. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — Moniteur  d' Horticulture, 
August  10. 

Raspberry  Superlative.  —  Bi(ffc<»i  d' Arboricul- 
ture, dr.,  August.  Bears  fruit  on  the  old  wood,  and 
is  superior  in  quality  to  those  varieties  which  bear 
fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  year  also. 

Pybus  Scheideckeri,  Hobt.  —  Garten  Flora, 
August  l.*).  Considered  to  be  a  cross  between  P.  flori- 
r)unda  and  P.  prunifolia. 


BRITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued  from  p,  1.55.) 

Section  K.— Botany. 

The  address  in  this  section  was  delivered  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  on  ''The 
Perception  of  the  Force  of  Gravity  by  Plants." 

He  proposed  to  svimmarise  the  evidence,  still  far 
from  complete,  which  might  help  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  stimulus  which  called  forth 
one  of  these  movements — namely,  geotropism.  The 
modern  idea  of  the  behaviour  of  plants  to  their  en- 
vironment had  been  the  growth  of  the  last  twenty -five 
years,  though,  as  Pfeffer  had  shown,  it  was  clearly 
stated  in  18"24  by  Dutroehet,  who  conceived  the  move- 
ments of  plants  to  be  "spontaneous'' — i.e.,  to  be 
executed  at  the  suggestion  of  changes  in  the  en-viron- 
ment,  not  as  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of  such 
changes.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
same  thought  in  other  words,  using  the  idea  of  a  guide 
or  signal,  by  the  interpretation  of  which  plants  were 
able  to  make  their  way  successfully  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  surroundings.  In  the  existence  of  the 
force  of  gravity  we  had  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  environment,  and  in  the  sensitiveness 


to  gravity  which  existed  in  plants  we  had  one  of  the 
most  widespread  cases  of  a  plant  reading  a  signal  and 
directing  its  growth  in  relation  to  its  percejition.  He 
used  the  word  perception  not  of  course  to  imply  cor  • 
sciousness.  but  as  a  convenient  form  of  expression  for 
a  form  of  irritability.  It  was  as  though  the  plai  t 
discovered  from  its  sensitiveness  to  gravity  the  line  c  t 
the  earth's  radius,  and  then  chose  a  line  of  growth 
bearing  a  certain  relation  to  the  vertical  line  so  (!is- 
covered,  either  parallel  to  it  or  across  it  at  various 
angles.  This,  the  reaction  or  reply  to  the  stimiUus, 
was,  in  his  judgment,  an  adai)tive  act  forced  on  the 
species  by  the  struggle  for  life.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned with  why  the  plant  grew  up  into  the  air  or 
down  into  the  ground,  but  with  the  question  of  how 
the  plant  perceived  the  existence  of  gravitation.  Or, 
in  other  words,  taking  the  reaction  for  granted,  what 
Wis  the  nature  of  the  stimulus';  If  a  plant  was  beaten 
down  bv  wind  or  by  other  causes  into  a  horizontal 
position^  what  stinuilative  change  was  wrought  in  the 
body  of  the  plant  bv  this  new  posture'?  At  the  end 
of  the  address  Mr.  Darwin  reiterated  his  belief  in  the 
general,  though  not  the  universal,  applicability  of  the 
"statolith"  theory.  He  found  it  impossible  to  doubt 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  plants,  sensitiveness  to 
the  pressure  of  heavy  bodies  would  be  found  to  be  by 
far  the  most  important,  if  not  the  exclusive,  means  by 
which  gravity  was  perceived. 

Sub-section — Agricultukf. 

In  an  introductory  review,  Dr.  Somerville  pointed 
out  that  although 'agricrdture  hal  only  now  been 
elevated  to  a  position  of  semi -in  lependence  in  the 
programme  of  this  association,  it  had,  in  the  aggregate, 
received  much  attention  at  the  meetings  inaugurated 
with  that  at  York  in  1831.  In  the  account  of  the 
first  meeting  in  Cambridge  in  1833  they  found  a 
report  by  Lindley  on  the  Philosophy  of  Botany,  two 
of  the  items  in  which  were  of  interest  to  students  of 
rural  economy.  Apparently  at  that  time  much  atten- 
tion was  being  given  to  the  mode  of  the  formation  of 
wood.  Two  theories  appeared  to  have  divided  botanists 
— the  one  that  wood  was  organised  in  the  leaves,  and 
sent  down  the  stem  in  the  form  of  embryonic  but 
organized  fibres,  to  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  wood 
already  formed.  The  other  theory  was  that  wood  was 
secreted  in  situ  by  the  bark  and  older  wood.  It  was 
to  the  former  of  these  theories  that  Lindley  gave  his 
adherence.  Although  this  problem  had  ceased  to  inte. 
rest,  the  sam;  could  not  be  said  of  another  subject  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  report— namely,  the  socaUed 
"fsecal  excretions"  of  plants.  Lindley  attributed  to 
Macaire  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  all  plants 
parted  witli  a  f:eeal  matter  by  their  roots.  These  ex- 
cretions be  held  to  be  poisonous,  maintaining  that, 
although  plants  generated  poisonous  secretions,  they 
could  not  absorb  them  by  their  roots  without  death, 
CDUcluding  that  "the  necessity  of  the  rotation  of  crops 
was  more  dependent  upon  the  soil  being  poisoned  than 
upon  its  being  exhausted."  He  indicated  the  lines 
along  which  investigation  might  with  advantage  pro- 
ceed, one  of  the  questions  jiut  forward  being  "the 
degree  in  which  such  excretions  are  poisonous  to  the 
plants  that  yield  them,  or  to  others."  The  subject  of 
harmful  excretions  had  recently  obtained  renewed 
attention  through  the  work  being  done  at  the  Wobum 
Fruit  Station.  No  point  had  received  more  striking 
demonstration  there  than  the  harTnful  influence 
that  growing  grass  exerted  on  fruit  trees.  It  had 
been  shown  that  this  prejudicial  influence  was  not 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  moisture,  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  supplies  of  plant-food,  to  interference  with 
aeration,  or  to  modifications  of  temperature.  In  Mr. 
Pickering's  opinion,  "the  exclusion  of  all  these  pos- 
sible explanations  drives  us  to  beUeve  that  the  cause  of 
the  action  of  grass  is  due  to  soTie  directly  poisonous 
action  which  it  exerts  on  the  trees,  possibly  through 
the  intervention  of  bacteria,  or  possibly  taking  place 
more  directl}." 

Abtipicial  Manures. 
In  the  early  forties  attention  was  being  directed  to  a 
subject  that  even  now  had  a  great  attraction  for  agri- 
culturists—namely, the  stimulating  and  exhausting 
effect  of  artificial' manures,  especially  nitrate  of  soda. 
Daubeny  suggested  that  manuring  should  be  under- 
taken on  a  system  of  book-keeping — on  the  one  side 
being  entered  all  the  items  of  plant-food  taken  out  by 
crops,  and  on  the  other  all  that  applied  in  the  form  of 
manures,  the  two  sides  of  the  account  being  made  to 
balance.  This  theory  of  manuring  was  distinctly  sug- 
gestive, and  often  fitted  in  rather  remarkably  with 
actual  practice.  But  they  now  knew  that  much  of  the 
plant-food  offered  in  manure  never  entered  the  crop  at 
all,  so  that  the  balancing  of  the  account  was  due  almost 
as  much  to  chance  as  to  calculation.  During  the  fifties 
the  volumes  of  the  Association  contained  several  im- 
portant contributions  from  the  two  distinguished 
Eno-lishmen  to  whom  the  world's  agriculture  owed  so 
much,  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  Their  first  contribution  was 
made  in  IK'il,  and  dealt  with  Liebig's  mineral  theory. 
They  drew  upon  tbeir  rich  store  of  experimental  data 
to  prove  that  the  yield  of  Wheat  was  much  more  mflu- 
enced  by  ammonia  than  by  minerals,  and  they  gave  it 
as  their  deliberate  opinion  that  the  analysis  of  the  crop 
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Wfs  no  direct  guide  w"ia' ever  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
manure  required  to  be  i)ro\ideJ  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  agriculture.  Field  experiments  or  demonstrations. 
which  had  been  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  past  decade,  appeared  to  have  been 
first  introduced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
18  j1  by  Dr.  Voelcker. 

FORE.STRT. 

While  agricultural  subjects  had  claimed  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  time  of  the  Association,  Forestry  had 
not  altogether  been  overlooked.  As  earlvas  1838  the.y 
found  attention  being  directed  to  what  "had  of  recent 
years  come  to  he  a  question  of  prime  importance— namely, 
the  maintenance  of  our  timber  supplies.  Captain  Cook 
estimated  that  "  KJO.OOO  acres  of  waste  taken  from  the 
Grampian  Hills  for  the  growth  of  Larch  would  in  two 
generations  not  only  supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
country,  but  enable  us  to  export  timber."  Assuming 
a  rotation  of  eighty  years,  this  estimate  postulated 
that  the  produce  of  some  1,200  acres,  of  a  value  of 
about  £-120,000,  was  sufficient  to  make  ns  independent 
of  foreign  supplies.  Such  was  the  estimate  of  1838. 
In  1904  Dr.  Schhch,  in  his  volume  on  Forestri/  in  the 
United  Kitvjdovi,  after  making  allowance  for  woods 
like  mahogany,  teak,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  grown 
here, came  to  the  conclusion  that  "if  all  these  items 
are  added  up  we  find  that  we  now  pay  for  imports  in 
timber  ....  the  sum  of  £27,000,000,  all  of  which 
could  be  produced  in  this  country."  Assuming  as 
before  that  the  value  of  an  acre  of'  mature  forest  was 
£100,  this  meant  that  our  imports  were  drawn  from 
270,000  acres,  and  to  maintain  our  supplies  merely  at 
their  present  level  a  forest  area  of  more  than 
^0,000,000  acres,  worked  on  an  eighty  years'  rotation, 
was  necessary. 

F.iR.MT.vRD  Manure. 
Those  who  had  followed  the  progress  of  agricultural 
Spience  in  Germany  must  have  noticed  how  much  atten- 
tion had  been  given  during  the  past  ten  years  to  in- 
vestigating the  changes  that  took  place  in  farmyard 
manure  duiing  storage  under  varying  conditions.  "The 
stimulus  and  funds  for  this  work  "had  for  the  most  part 
been  supplied  by  the  German  Agricultural  Society, 
which  in  1892  resolved  to  carry  through  an  exhaustive 
inquiry.  For  this  purpose  it  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  several  of  the  most  fully  equijiped  stations  in  the 
impire,  and  the  reports  that  had  apjieared  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  industry  and  analytical  ingenuity  that 
had  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  important  subject. 
The  experiments  were  originally  designed  to  extend 
over  four  years,  the  fiist,  1892— ',13,  being  devoted  to 
preliminary,  chiefly  laboratory,  experiments ;  the 
others  to  work  on  a  scale  more  in  accordance  with 
farm  practice.  The  subject  had  been  found  to  bristle 
with  difficulties,  and  the  results  obtained  with  small 
quantities  of  manure,  or  in  summer,  had  not  always 
been  confirmed  with  large  quantities  of  manure,  or  "in 
winter.  In  1897  he  published  an  account  of  the  more 
irnportant  results  obtained  up  to  that  time,  confining 
liimself  chiefly  to  questions  of  temperature  and  the 
loss  of  organic  matter,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  "none  of  the  conservation  agents  usually 
employed  ajipears  to  have  any  very  important  influence 
on  the  dccom])Osition  of  farmyard-manure."  Since 
then  several  important  reports"  had  appeared.  The 
general  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  clearly  expressed  by 
I'feiffer,  was  that  exce.ssive  loss  in  manure  coidd  be 
best  avoided  by  storing  it  in  a  deep  mass  in  a  water- 
tight dungitead  placed  in  a  well-shaded  situation,  in 
which  the  material  was  firmly  compressed.  The 
necessary  compression  could  be"  secured  in  various 
ways,  perhaps  most  conveniently  and  effectively  by 
means  of  the  treading  of  cattle.  The  use  of  a"  con- 
siderable proportion  of  moss-litter  was  strongly  recom- 
mended. This  substance  not  only  absorbed  and 
retained  the  liquids,  but,  being  acid,  i't  fixed  ammonia. 
In  the  absence  of  moss-litter,  loamy  soil  rich  in  humus 
would  prove  a  useful  substitute. 

Chemic.1l  Fix.iTroN  of  Atmospheric  Nitroge.v. 

It  had  for  long  been  the  dream  of  chemists  to  dis- 
cover, or  welcome  the  discovery  of,  a  chemical  process, 
capable  of  industrial  application,  by  which  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  could  be  made  available  to  replace  or  to 
sup])lement  the  rather  limited  supjilies  of  nitrogenous 
manures.  Sir  AVilliam  Crookes  looked  hopefully  to 
electricity  to  solve  the  problem.  He  pointed  out  that 
with  current  costing  one-third  of  a  penny  per  Board  of 
Trade  unit  a  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  could  be  produced 
for  £2(i ;  while  at  a  cost  of  one-sevtntcenth  of  a  penny 
per  unit— a  rate  possible  when  large  natural  sources  of 
power,  like  Niagara,  were  available— the  cost  of  such 
artificial  nitrate  of  soda  need  not  lie  more  than  £.5  jier 
ton.  Dr.  von  Lepel,  in  giving  an  account  of  recent 
work  on  this  subject  to  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
German  Agricultural  Society  in  February  of  this  year, 
]>ut  the  cost  of  electric  nitrate,  as  comp.-ired  witli  Chile 
nitrate,  in  the  proportion  of  24  to  39.  Good  progress 
would  also  appear  to  have  been  maile  in  another 
direction  in  the  commercial  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  and  a  short  account  of  the  results  was  com- 
municated by  Professor  Gerlach,  of  Posen,  to  the 
meeting  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  already 
referred  to,  and  was  published  in  the  same  issue  of  tli"e 


Mittheihnwien.  So  far  as  one  might  judge  from  the 
information  available,  it  would  appear  that  agriculture 
would  not  have  long  to  wait  till  it  was  placed  in  the 
possession  of  new  supplies  of  that  most  powerful  agent 
of  production,  nitrogen,  and  Sir  William  Crookes  would 
see  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  that  "  the  future 
can  take  care  of  itself." 

(To  he  continued.) 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  Tiot  hold  hinuelf  responsille  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 
MUSHROOM  GROWING  EXTRAORDINARY.— I 
have  just  seen  in  a  stationer's  shop  window  in 
Copthall  Avenue,  a  dish  of  fine  Mushrooms, 
picked  in  the  underground  playground  of  Cole- 
man Street  Schools.  The  concrete  on  which  they 
were  picked  is  8  inches  thick,  and  I  examined 
this  floor  after  I  had  seen  the  Mushrooms.  R.  J. 
Shebheare,  Z9,King  William  Street,  London  Bridge. 

NEPENTHES      AT      SHREWSBURY.   —  The     SIX 

beautifully  "  pitchered  "  plants  which  gave  such 
a  finishing  touch  to  the  excellent  group  of  new 
and  rare  plants  which  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons  arranged  in  the  large  marquee  at  the  recent 
Shrewsbury  Show  consisted  of  Nepenthes  Burkei, 
bearing  six  large,  well-developed  pitchers;  n! 
iiurkei  excellens,  furnished  with  nine  large,  well- 
formed,  green-purplish  pitchers  ;  N.  Mastersiana, 
bearing  thirteen  fine  purple-coloured  pitchers,' 
N.  mixta,  ornamented  with  five  large  pitchers  • 
and  two  plants  of  N.  Hookeriana,  furnished  with 
eighteen  pitchers  each.  The  plants  were  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  and  bore  ample  evidences 
of  high  cultural  skill.  Elevated  G  feet  from  the 
ground  -  line  on  almost  imperceptible  green- 
painted  supports  inserted  firmly  in  the  earth, 
they  were  massed  round  with  choice  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  thus  forming  effective  floral 
mounds,  each  surmounted  by  a  Nepenthes.  This 
group  of  new  and  rare  plants  was  arranged  on  a 
quadrant  space  3(;  feet  in  length  and  12  feet 
across  the  middle  portion.  H.  W.  W. 

THE  HOE  "  PLANET  JUNR."— In  answer  to 
the  enquirer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
August  20  respecting  the  "  Planet  Junr.  "  wheel 
hoe  for  walks  and  kitchen-garden  use,  my  expe- 
rience shows  that  one  man  will  do  as  much  work 
with  the  "  Planet  Junr.'  as  five  men  could  do 
with  ordinary  hoes  in  a  stated  time,  in  and  about 
kitchen-garden  crops,  such  as  Onions,  Beet,  and 
similar  crops  sown  in  drills;  but  I  prefer  the 
single  hoe  for  this  purpose.  If  the  inquirer 
intends  the  hoe  for  use  on  gravel-walks  I  would 
advise  him  to  get  the  two-wheeled  hoe,  as  it 
would  prove  more  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
being  a  little  stronger  and  much  steadier  with 
two  wheels.  1  do  not  think  the  single -wheel 
would  give  satisfaction  for  gravel-walks.  I  have 
a  single-wheel  hoe,  also  two  double-wheel  hoes 
here,  and  am  speaking  of  my  own  experience  only. 
Should  enquirer  wish  any  further  particulars 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  them.  A.  F.  Grubb.  Sea/orde 
Gardens,  co.  Dmcn.  [These  hoes  may  be  obtained 
from  garden-implement  merchants.  Ed.] 

POINTS  AND  PRIZES.— An  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  very  wide  differences  frequently 
found  between  the  point-values  of  exhibits,  and 
the  values  of  the  prizes  offered  for  them,  was  seen 
recently  at  Reading.  There  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  annually  offer  a  sum  of  21  guineas  in  five 
prizes  for  collections  of  twelve  dishes  of  vege- 
tables, the  1st  prize  being  10  guineas,  the  2nd 
5  guineas,  and  so  on.  As  a  rule,  quality  is  very 
high  and  competition  exceedingly  keen.  The 
recent  competition  brought  fine  collections,  and 
when  pointing,  as  required  by  the  firm,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  code  of 
judging  was  completed,  it  was  found  that  the  1st 
prize  collection  gained  67  points,  the  2nd  coming 
with  05 ;  two  others  had  03  and  02^  points. 
Between  the  1st  prize  collection  (Mr?  Bower- 
man's)  and  the  2nd  prize  one  (Mr.  N.  Kneller's), 
there  were  only  2  points,  yet  was  there  in  the 
value  of  the  prizes  no  less  than  1(K)  per  cent, 
difl'erence,  the  1st  being  in  fact  just  double 
that  of  the  second.  That  is  not  a  just  arrange- 
ment, having  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  exhibits,  and  should  have,  with  a  vie-v  to 


more  complete  equalisation  of  prize  values,  the 
fullest  consideration.  At  Carshalton,  in  a  class 
established  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  many 
years  since,  and  with  which  point  values  and 
pi'ize  values  exactly  accord,  not  only  does  the 
method  of  dividing  the  prizes  according  to  point 
value  give  complete  satisfaction,  but  good  com- 
petition is  always  well  maintained.  Mr.  Bowerman 
obtained  in  his  twelve  dishes  at  Reading  five^ 
maximums,  and  Mr.  Kneller  but  three  maxi- 
mums, but  the  latter  was  a  little  better  in  Cauli- 
flowers, Tomatos,  Turnips,  and  Carrots  ;  whilst 
weaker  in  Peas,  Celery,  Leeks,  Beets,  and 
Parsnips.  The  quality  in  four  collections  was 
really  excellent,  and  well  maintained  the  Reading 
reputation  for  high-class  vegetables.  D. 

Fruit  Growing.— Under  this  heading  in  the- 
Gardeners'   Chronicle,  p.  114,  Mr.  Crump,  V.M.H., 
gives  a  rather  doleful  account  of  the  indifference 
amongst  some   of  the    tenantry  on   Lord  Beau- 
champ's  Madresfield  Court  Estate  to  reciprocate- 
his    lordship's    very  considerate    generosity    in: 
granting   to   them    fruit-trees    free    of    charge.. 
I   should  hardly  have  expected  to  hear  of  such 
indifference,   especially    in   a  county  which,   as. 
regards  fruit-growing,  we  always  thought  more- 
highly  favoured  than  most  others  of  the  Midland 
Counties.      Before  parting  with  the  fruik  trees, 
one  would  have  thought  his  lordship  would  have 
taken  care  to   see  that   his  own   interests   were 
safeguarded  by  sending  an  expert  from  amongst- 
his  own  employes  to  see  that  the  proposed  site 
for    planting   was    not    only   well    chosen,     but 
that   the   land   itself   was  thoroughly   well   pre- 
pared  for    their   reception,  and  subsequently   to-' 
see  that  year  by  year  those  trees  or   orchards; 
were   properly   cultivated.     If   a  thing  is   worth 
doing,  it  ought   to   be   done  well.      This  super- 
vision would   eventually   result  to  the   interest 
of  the   landlord   and   also  that   of    the  tenant. 
The  tenant's  interest  would  of  course  centre  in 
the  early  fruiting  of  the  trees,  that  of  the  land- 
lord in  maintaining  the  trees  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion as  a  valuable  asset   for  the  benefit  of  the 
estate.     We  are  informed  that,  according  to  the- 
estimate  of  a  Worcester  fruit- tree  valuer,  "  trees> 
of    ten   years  of    age   and  upwards   are   worth 
from  £(}  to  ^610  per  tree  "  [we  presume  annually], 
but    it    is    not    stated     whether     during     some 
ungenial  seasons  those  trees  might  be  altogether 
or  partially  without  fruit.     Mr.  Crump  puts   it 
that  10,000  trees  at  the  rate  of  ^65  per  tree  would 
represent  a  total   value  of  d650,000.     Mr.   Crump 
does   not  say   that  this  would   be   the   amount- 
yearly,  and   in    the   absence   of   such  qualifying- 
information    we  presume   that  we   are    right   in 
putting  that  interpretation  upon  it ;  thus  yielding- 
a  most  princely   income,   equal  to  the  rental  of 
an   estate  of    about    33,000    acres  at    the  very 
moderate  rent  of  30s.  per  acre.     But  it  may  be- 
noted   that    the    Worcester    valuer's    maximum 
estimate  puts  the  figures  up  to  £100,000.     If  Mr. 
Crump  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  above- 
mentioned  handsome  amount  is  realisable  fronn 
fruit  -  trees   when   skilfully  cultivated,    the   an- 
nouncement is   one   which    almost    staggers   the 
credulity  of  an  ordinary  individual,  and  compels 
us  to  ask,  What  have  our  so-called  fruit-growers 
been  doing  during  all  these  years  ?  and  being  irts 
possession  of  such  knowledge,  our  surprise  is  that 
Lord  Beauchamp  and  his  tenantry  did  not  keep 
the   secret    all   to    themselves,    and    obtain    am 
enormous  advantage   before   the    outside    world 
had  got  aware  of  it.     Well,  let  us  hope  that  all 
this   will   come   true ;    for   my   own   part   I   am 
pleased  that  I  have  already  planted  some  trees.   , 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  cause  of  the- 
want  of  interest  in  fruit-tree  planting  amongst 
tenant-farmers   generally  may   be    found  in  the- 
want    of    "fixity    of    tenure."     Farmers    are   a. 
nomadic  class  of  people,  and  especially  so  of  late 
years.    When  their  occupation  has  become  so  un- 
remunerative  and  so  uncertain,  they  may  think, 
and  not  perhaps  without  some  reason,  that  after- 
being   at  the  expense  and  pains  of  planting  an 
orchard,  whilst   the   land   during  the  unfruitful' 
period  brought  them  little  or  notMng,  they  mighty 
through  some  unforeseen  circumstances,  have  to 
give  up  the  occupation  before  the-y  have  had  time 
to  recoup  themselves  for  all  theii-  lajbour  and  out- 
lay.    The  outgoing  tenant  might  poobably  obtain 
some  modicum  of  tenant-right,  but  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  asset  would  be  left- behiiui  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  estate.  If  tenant-farmers  are  to 
hold  their  own  against  competition  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  by  all  means  let  them  have  fixity  of 
tenure  ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  fruit-trees, 
and  much  more  besides  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  spring  into  existence,  metaphorically 
speaking,  with  something  like  magic  quickness. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  hold  and  secure  the  yeomen  on  to 
holdings  in  their  own  country,  and  bring  the 
peasantry  which  have  already  migrated  to  the 
towns  back  to  their  cottage  homes,  where  I 
believe  it  is  being  arranged  that  small  holdings 
will  eventually  be  provided  for  them.  Evidently 
the  time  has  arrived  which  demands  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  We  cannot  exiject  to  con- 
tinue in  this  coimtry  a  grand  and  noble  aristo- 
cracy to  stand  around  and  support  our  much- 
loved  King,  unless  they  in  turn  are  supported  by 
an  equally  grand  representation  of  the  muscle  of 
the  British  yeomen  and  peasantry  who  have  stood 
through  many  ages  as  a  "  wall  of  fire  around  their 
much-loved  isle."  W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  August  22. 

RUNNER  BEANS. — In  regard  to  the  point 
raised  by  your  correspondent,  "J.  Tallack,"  I  can 
say  that  the  high  temperatures  recorded  this 
season  are  the  cause  of  Eunner  Beans  failing  to 
"  set."  I  have  observed  that  when  the  shade 
temperature  exceeds  75°  to  80°  Fahr.  the  blossoms 
drop  as  quickly  as  they  open,  but  during  a  few 
days'  dull  weather  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
the  young  legumes  form.  As  the  result  of  the 
cool  weather  last  week  the  Beans  in  this  garden 
are  looking  very  promising,  but  the  flowers  that 
have  opened  during  the  hot  weather  this  week  are 
failing  to  "  set."  Watering  and  mulching, 
although  of  great  benefit  to  those  already  set,  seem 
to  have  no  effect  upon  the  actual  setting  of  the 
Beans  if  the  temperature  exceeds  75°  F.,  for  I 
have  had  them  well  attended  to  in  this  way,  and 
yet  whole  racemes  of  flowers  have  dropped. 
Regarding  Bumble-bees'  piercing  the  calyx,  I 
have  examined  many  flowers,  hut  fail  to  find  any 
that  have  been  pierced.  J.  W.  Miles,  Mandevillc 
House  Gardens,  Isleworth,  August  30. 

■ While  our  crop  of  Runner  Beans  is  not  so 

good  as  usual,  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  Bumlile- 
bee.  I  have  noticed,  like  Mr.  Tallack,  that  there 
is  an  unusual  number  of  these  bees  this  season,  but 
if  our  partial  failui'e  of  a  crop  of  Beans  is  due  to 
the  agency  of  bees,  with  us  it  is  the  Honey-bee, 
as  I  have  noticed  that  they  have  been  unusually 
busy  among  the  flowers  of  the  Eimners  ;  even 
when  the  flower  is  fully  open,  they  all  pierce  the 
under  side  of  the  calyx.  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk 
that  the  poor  crop  is  due  to  some  local  influence, 
for  on  visiting  a  friend  some  few  miles  distant,  I 
remarked  on  the  luxuriance  and  quantity  of 
Beans  which  his  Eunners  were  carrying.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  his  row  of  the  variety 
Hackwood  Park,  distributed  this  year,  which  was 
so  totally  different  in  quantity  and  condition  to 
mine.  My  friend  mentioned  a  gardener,  some 
four  miles  from  him,  who  had  also  complained 
of  the  poor  crop.  This  not  only  applied  to  the 
Hackwood  Eunner,  but  to  other  varieties  as  well. 
I  think  this  shows  that  local  influences  other 
than  bees  are  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory 
crop  of  Eunner  Beans  this  season.  T.  H.  Slade, 
Poltimore  Gardens,  Devotishire. 


by  Lambert  from  specimens  furnished  by  the 
original  discoverers  of  the  species.  The  length 
of  the  leaf,  the  size  of  the  cone,  and  other  par- 
ticulars are  faithfully  drawn,  and  Lambert's 
description  would  have  been  complete  for  all 
purposes  of  identification  had  he  recognised  in 


PINUS  LEIOPHYLLA. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  accessible  Pines  of 
Mexico.  It  is  found  within  easy  reach  of  the 
metropolis,  and  thence  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
the  States  of  Vera  Cruz.  Oa.xaca,  Durango,  and 
the  Territory  of  Tepic.  Further  investigation 
may  extend  these  limits  along  the  Sierra  Madi-e 
mountains,  but  the  eastern  and  western  specimens 
have  reached  the  borders  of  the  temperate 
altitudes.  Although  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
good  material  available,  all  of  the  characters  of 
this  Pine  are  not  yet  recognised.  The  tardy 
development  of  the  cone  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked,  while  the  invariably  de- 
ciduous sheath  of  the  leaf -fascicles  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  determination  of  some  specimens 
from  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 

The  earliest  figure  of  P  leiophylla  was  published 
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ANNUAL  STAGES   OF  GROWTH    IN   THE   CONES,    ETC. 


his  text  the  triennial  cycle  of  growth  that  he 
clearly  indicated  on  the  drawing  of  the  cone-scales. 
In  common  with  P.  pinea  and  P.  Chihuahuana, 
this  Pine  does  not  ripen  its  fruits  until  the  third 
season.  The  growths  of  the  first  two  years  of 
these  Pines  are  relatively  vei-y  small,  but  they 
leave  their  imprint  on  the  umbo  that  crowns  the 
mature  apophysis  in  the  form  of  two  distinct 
annual   layers.      This    double    umbo    is    clearly 


shown  on  Lambert's  plate,  and  may  be  easily 
detected  on  the  ripe  cones  of  this  species,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  P.  pinea  and  P.  Chihuahuana. 

P.  leiophylla  has  been  associated  with  P. 
MontezumiB  in  recent  arrangements  of  the  genus 
Pinus,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  above  considerations 
that  its  nearest  relative  is  P.  Chihuahuana,  whose 
short  leaf  with  deciduous  sheath  and  small 
triennial  cone  ally  it  very  closely  with  leiophylla. 
Indeed,  specimens  of  both  Pines  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  collected  by  Dr.  Eose 
along  the  borders  which  separate  Sinaloa,  Tepic, 
Durango,  Zacatecas,  and  Jalisco,  show  variations 
in  the  number  of  leaves  and  other  points  of 
convergence  which  suggest  the  possibility  that 
P.  Chihuahuana  may  prove  to  be  a  northern  form  of 
P.  leiophylla.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Guate- 
mala, but  there  are  fictitious  leiophyllas  among 
the  Guatemala  specimens,  such  as  Heydes  No.  545, 
and  DonneU  Smith's  No.  315G  and  No.  2633. 
The  first  two  belong  to  the  section  Strobus,  and 
are  probably  Ayacahuite;  the  third  has  a  leaf 
section  identical  with  Hartweg's  No.  620,  which 
is  the  type  specimen  of  P.  tenuifolia,  Bentham. 
Further  north,  Pringle's  No.  8054  of  Eslava,  is 
one  of  the  Montezuma;  group,  but  his  No.  8182  of 
Las  Vigas  is  correctly  labelled  and  is  a  true 
leiophylla.  George  Eitssell  Shaw,  9,  Park  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 
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Scientific  Committee. 

Ana-ST  2'i.— Present :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  in  tlie 
Chair  ;  Messrs.  Holmes,  Oilell,  Saunders,  Hooper, 
Douglas,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Dr.  Masters.  Professor 
Liberty  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor 
L.  J.  .Fones,  of  Vermont  University,  Burlington,  U.S.A.,  . 
attended  as  visitors. 

Discdscd  Potcntillas.  —  Mr.  Saundehs  reported  as 
follows  on  some  specimens  submitted  to  him:—  "The 
diseased  blossoms  of  a  Potentilla,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bowles  at  the  last  meeting,  were  attacked  by  eelworms, 
and  ])robably  by  the  species  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
'Cauliflower  disease'  in  the  cultivated  Strawberry 
(Aphelenchus  fragrariw),  a  disease  that  has  been  known 
to  ruin  nearly  half  the  crop  by  rendering  tlie  flowers 
abortive.  I  am  afraiil  that  there  is  no  real  cure  for 
this  infestation,  and  that  the  b.-st  thing  to  do  is  to 
biun  the  affected  plants  and  the  soil  round  their  roots. 
If  the  plant  be  a  valuable  one,  it  might  be  of  use  to  cut 
away  all  the  parts  which  show  any  sign  of  being 
infested,  and  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  soil 
round  the  roots.  The  following  dressings  have  been 
found  very  useful  in  the  case  of  Clover  which  was 
attacked  by  the  '  stem  eelworm  '  (Tylenchus  devasta- 
trix)— three  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  one  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  iron." 

Le'if-mintr  in  Lilacs,  ,lc.— The  leaves  of  the  common 
Lilac,  exhibited  by  Mr.  HOLJIEs,  are  attacked  by  the 
cateriiillarsotthe  "Lilac-moth"  (Gracillaria syringella). 
The  caterpillars  had,  however,  all  left  the  leaves  to 
pupate.  The  Willow-leaves  also  shown  by  him  were 
attacked  by  a  small  beetle,  Phratora  vitellinaj ;  and 
some  other  Willow-leaves  by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the 
saw-flies  belonging  to  t  he  genus  Nematus.  The  leaves 
of  the  shoots  of  Black  Currant,  also  submitted  to  Mr. 
Sauudcrs,  are  covered  with  small  transparent  blister- 
like [justules,  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  determine. 
On  examining  them  under  a  microscope  he  could  find  no 
trace  of  insects,  mites,  or  fungi  in  them.  There  were 
A  few  acari  and  thrips  on  the  leaves,  but  they  were  not 
the  authors  of  the  pustules,  nor  of  the  injury  to  the 
leaves.  Mr.  Saunders  suggested  that  the  pustules  may 
be  of  bacterial  origin.  Cut  off  and  burn  all  the  shoots 
bearing  leaves  which  are  affected. 

Fungus    on    Charred    Gorse.  —  Some    specimens    of 
fungi    observed    on    Gorse    after    being    bunit    wer 
submitted  to  Dr.  Cooke. 

Fiinfius  on  Ci/pripedium  Leaf.— A  leaf  attacked  by 
a  fungus  was  suijmitted  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  referred 
to  Dr.  Cooke  for  examination. 

Varieijation  in  Fcrns.—Mr.  Dkuery  sent  a  unique' 
anil  interesting  example  of  symmetrical  variegation  in  a 
British  Fern  in  the  form  of  a  frond  of  Polystiohum  aiigu-  ' 
lare  var.  pulcherrima,  Moly.,  found  many  years  ago  in 
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Dorsetshire.  The  plant  is  perfectly  constant,  and 
curiously  enough  perfects  its  fronds  as  purcis  green 
ones,  the  variegation  appearing  subsequently  as  they 
ripen.  The  Fern  is  furthermore  interesting  as  being 
the  only  known  example  of  a  constant  aposporous  form 
of  P.  angulare,  the  sickle-shaped,  inferior  |>innules 
developing  prothalli  from  their  tips  when  layered.  The 
resulting  sexual  plants,  however,  are  irregular  and 
depauperate,  with  extremely  rare  exceptions.  Mr. 
Druery  was  indebted  for  this  plant  to  Dr.  Stansfield, 
of  Reading. 

Rare  Plants  from  M.  Hcnkil,  of  Dariustudt.—'Dt. 
Masters  exhibited  fruiting  specimens  of  Eibes  pine- 
torum,  a  native  of  New  Mexico,  bearing  globular, 
purplish-brown  berries  thicklj'  studded  with  long,  stiff, 
Vuistly  hairs.  Also  flowers  of  Scutellaria  (Dracooe- 
phalum)  baikalensis  with  large  bluish  flowers  like 
those  of  our  Skull-cap,  but  larger.  It  is  described  as  a 
fine  hardy  herbaceous  plant  flowering  continuously  ill 
summer  and  autumn,  and  suitable  for  a  warm  and 
sunny  ))lace  on  the  rockery  or  front  row  df  the 
herbaceous  border.  With  these  came  a  plant  of 
Cyperus  fertilis,  said  to  be  a  native  of  tropical  Africa, 
with  long  green  stems  bearing  close  spikes  of 
whitish  bracts  and  flowers.  It  thrives  in  a  partially 
shaded,  moist  situation,  in  a  warm  temperature.  It 
makes  a  good  plant  for  hanging  baskets.  The  speci- 
mens were  forwarded,  at  Mr.  Henkels  request,  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Society  at  Wisley. 

Pitcher-/ ike  Lenf  of  Pctarmr'inut. — Mr.  MAi.fOLM 
Ball  sent  a  leaf  with  a  funnel  like  outgrowth,  such  as 
is  not  uncommon  in  Cabbages,  &c. 

Si/nearpti  rn  Apples.— ilr.  Hi'aH  Alipeeiskt  sent 
specimens  of  two  Apples  partially  fused  together  at 
their  base. 

I'ariei/ated  Maple. —Mr.  F.  LLi'ivri  sent  specimens  of 
crippled  foliage  of  Acer  Ncgundo  variegatum.  which 
bad  suffered  some  check  to  growth,  and  was  attacked 
by  aphides  and  other  pests. 

Fvivivs  OTi  G'ras.9.— Rev.  W.  Wii.KS  showed  siiecimcns 
affected  witli  rust  ITredo  rubigo  vera. 

Diseased  Oats.—Mt.  HooPEH  showed  s]>ecimcns  of 
Oats  apjMirently  attacked  with  eelworm.  The  speci- 
mens were  referred  to  Mr.  Saunders  for  examination 
and  report. 

CasUmopsis  chriisophylla. — Dr.  Ma.stkr.';  showed 
fruiting  sjjecimens  of  this  handsome  Californiau  Chest- 
nut. It  has  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  and  the  bristles  of  the  husk  arc  of  a  rich 
purplish  brown.  The  specimen  was  received  from  Mr. 
Lindsay,  of  Edinburgh. 

Twofold  Nepenthes.  —  Dr.  Masters  exhiljited  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  a  specimen  in  which  two 
leaves  were  joined  at  the  base,  so  that  the  specimen 
liad  the  appearance  of  a  single  leaf  branched  below  the 
middle  and  each  branch  bearing  a  pitcher. 


BRIGHTON  AND   SUSSEX   HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

Augv.sT  23,  24.— This  resuscitated  and  important 
Society  held  its  annual  summer  show  in  the  Dome  and 
adjoining  Corn  Exchange,  Brighton,  the  first-named 
commodious  building  accommodating  chieflv  cut  flowers 
of  liardy  plants,  Roses,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  tuberous- 
rooted  Kegonias,  and  ornamental  tables  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  arranged  with  the  idea  of  affording 
agreeable  eft'ects,  and  of  testing  the  artistic  capacit\  of 
professional  gardeners  in  what  has  become  an  essei'itial 
part  of  a  gardener's  everyday  work.  The  Corn  Ex- 
change was  filled  with  dinnei-table  decoiations,  the 
work  chiefly  of  ladies  residing  in  Brighton  and  adja- 
cent places  ;  with  fruit  both  indoors  and  forced,  vege- 
tables, hardy  cut  flowers,  table  plants,  and  florists' 
flowers.  At  one  end  of  this  building  Messrs.  Balcihik 
&  Sons,  nurserymen,  Brighton  and  Hassocks,  .set  up 
an  imposing  group  of  Palms,  and  a  foreground  of 
CodiR-ums  in  variety,  a  few  I'alms,  &c.  Beneath  the 
Lilies  a  setting  of  Caladiums  having  chieflv  red  leafage 
was  placed,  interspersed  with  Ferns  and  fsolepis ; 
whde  (ialadium  argyrites  was  used  for  bordering  the 
whole.  We  can  only  mention  ;,  few  of  the  pi'inciiial 
exhibits. 

Vollectton  of  evjnl  dishes  of  Fruit  lit  for  Table  Use.— 
There  were  six  exhibits  in  all,  and'  the  1st  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  CtoRE,  fruit-grower,  Polegate,  with 
fine  large  bunches  of  Gr.-ipes  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Pineapple 
Nectarine,  Harrington  Peaches,  Clapp's  Favourite 
Peai-,  Perfection  Melon,  ,ind  Worcester  Pearmain 
Apple;  Mr.  E.  Neal,  gr,  to  J.  A.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate, 
Crawley,  was  2nd,  with  fine  bunches  of  Black  Alicante 
Orajies,  medium-sized  bunches  of  Muscats,  very  choice 
Bellegarde  Peaches,  Beautv  .,f  B.ath  Aiiple-,'  Beurr^ 
Gifl'ard  Pears,  and  .leffersnn  Plimi*. 


Three  hii.jtrhes  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. — 
Tile  last-named  exhibitor  was  placed  1st  in  this  class 
With  ripe,  well-coloured,  moderate-sized  bunches.  There 
were  eight  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Three  hunches  of  Blaek  Havihvrph  Grapes,  of  which 
only  five  lots  were  shown,  1st,  Mr.  C.  Earl,  gr.  to 
C.  E.  D'AvruDOR  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Somerhill,  Ton- 
bridge,  with  neat,  compact  bunches,  jet  black  and 
perfect  in  every  point. 

Grapes,  tvo  bunches  of  any  varicttj. — 1st,  Mr.  Chas. 
Earl,  gi-.,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

Pair  of  Melons. — The  best  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Gore,  Polegate,  the  varieties  being  Hero  of  Lockiuge 
and  Sutton's  Perfection. 

The  winner  in  the  single  fruit  class  was  Mr.  C. 
Blurton. 

Pears  in  season  were  not  numerous,  and  the  best  in 
ai>pearance  were  Clapp's  Favourite,  shown  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Wannock  Gardens,  Polegate,  1st ;  and 
Windsor,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  H.  P.\RSONS,  Lewes,  2nd, 

Immature  fruits  of  late  and  long-keeping  and  culi- 
nary varieties  were  likewise  shown,  but  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  test  these. 

Apples  were  largely  shown,  both  dessert  and  culi- 
nary, and  were  generally  of  good  quality  ;  and  such 
early  dessert  varieties  as  Beauty  of  Bath,  Latly  Sudeley, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Irish  Peach,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
.Tuneating,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  were  remarkable  for 
high  colour. 

Plums  in  dishes  of  four  were  few,  but  the  specimens 
observed  were  of  great  excellence.  The  1st  prize, 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Dedman,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Parsons,  The 
Wallands,  Lewes,  consisted  of  dishes  of  Washington, 
Denver's  Victoria,  Purple  Gage,  and  Oullin's  Golden 
Gage.  The  2nd  prize  fell  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  fruit 
grower,  Polegate,  his  Kirke's  and  Oullin's  Gage  being 
very  fine  fruits. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  single  dish  class  was  taken  by 
Green-gage,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Parsons,  market 
gardener,  Lewes. 

Four  dishes  Culinar;/  Apples. — 1st,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Parsons,  Lewes,  with  New  Hawthornden,  Warner's 
King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  an  unknown  \ariety. 

The  best  four  dessert  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  TUOMA.S,  and  consisted  of  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Lady  Sudeley. 

Open  Collections  of  Vet/etables,  nine  kinds. — 1st,  Mr. 
W,  Manton,  with  an  altogether  verj'  fine  exhibit, 
including  Best-of-AU  Runner  Beans  (about  10  inches  in 
length),  .Solid  White  Celery  (well  blanched),  large 
Carrots  Intermediate,  Gladstone  Peas,  Blood-red  Beet, 
Perfection  Tomatos,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions.  This  exhibitor 
took  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  in  addition  to  the 
money  prize  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  B.  Waiids,  gr..  Paddock- 
hurst.  This  lot  contained  large  T^p-to-Date  Potatos, 
large,  solid  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Pragnel's 
Exhibition  Beet,  Best-of-All  Runners,  ami  fairly-  well 
blanched  Celery  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Dancy,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Cretke, 
Holbrook,  Horsham.  The  Celery  Satisfaction,  Potatos, 
Runner  Beans,  and  Peas  were  good.  In  this  class 
competition  was  \ery  keen,  and  the  exhibits  numerous. 
Co/lection  of  Potatos,  six  varieties.  —  1st,  Mr.  M. 
Tourle,  gr.  to  F.  Barchard,  Esq.,  Horsted  Place, 
Uckfield,  with  General  Roberts,  L'Ideal,  Sensation, 
Snowdro|),  The  Factor,  Duke  of  York,  all  clean  skinned, 
well-grown  kidney  varieties  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  gr. 
to  C.  E.  F.  Stanford,  Esq.,  Rottingdean  ;  his  exhibit 
including  King  Edward  VII.,  Royal  Kidney,  Peach 
Blossom,  and  others  ;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadiis,  Paddock- 
hurst,  whose  exhibit  included  Findlay's  Challenge, 
Evergood,  and  Sutton's  Favourite.  In  every  instance 
the  tutters  were  fully  grown  and  of  large  size. 

Cut  Floviers,  Annuals  (open). — Ist,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gr. 
to  Major  Thurlow,  Buckham  Hill  House,  Uckfield, 
with  a  very  fine  selection,  among  which  we  remarked 
Salvia  Horminum,  Rudbeckia  bicolor.  Cosmos,  fine 
large  and  full  African  Marigold,  Viscaria  cardinalis, 
German  Asters,  Tenweek  Stock,  Chrysanthemum 
Burridgianum,  double-flowered  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi.  Sweet  Peas.  &c. 

Tables  of  Carnntions  (open). — 1st,  Miss  Skiffner, 
Coonibe,  Lewes.  With  this  prize  there  was  included  a 
Silver  Cup,  to  be  held  by  the  winner  for  one  year  only, 
but  to  become  the  property  of  the  winner  during  three 
consecutive  years.  Miss  .Skiffner  won  it  in  lilO,'?,  and 
she  now  takes  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  also.  The  table 
W.1S  brightened  with  C'arnations  in  many  varieties,  and 
some  few  Picotees,  but  none  were  under  name. 

Decorated  Dinner  Tables. — Of  these  there  were  ten 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence.  Mrs.  Raplev,  East 
Grinstead,  was  1st.  This  lady's  exhibit  consisted  of 
pink  Carnations  aurl  blooms  of  a  pink-flowered  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium.  The  Society's  Silver  Medal 
accompanied  the  money  prize  in  this  case. 

Store  and  Greenhouse  Cut  Flowers  —  1st,  Mr.  J. 
Davis,  with  a  fine  selection,  including  Gloriosa  superba, 
Diplaiienia  amabilis,  Rochea  falcata,  Lapageria  rosea 
var.  alba,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Lasiandramacrantha, 
Kalanchoe  flammea. 

f'ol/eetions  of  Hard}/  Flowers. — 1st  and  Bronze  Medal 
Ml.  J.  Davis,  with  Lilium  auratum.  Phlox  Coquelicot, 


Crocosmia  aurea,  scarlet  Pentstemon,  Solidago,  Sapon  - 
aria  officinalis,  Kniphofia  uvaria.  Gladiolus,  Helianthus 
"Mi.ss  Mellish,"  Echino]>s  Ritro,  Phygelius  capensis, 
&c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Hugh  MacFadten.  V'ery  fine  were  his 
bunches  of  Lilium  auratum.  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis, 
Achillea  Ptarmica,  Kniphofia,  Helenium  grandiflorum, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Lilium  tigrinum,  Dracocepha- 
lum,  &c. 

Twelve  vases  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct  varieties. — 1st, 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons,  with  Geo.  Gordon, 
Columbia,  Pearl,  Fairy,  Ivanhoe,  Ella  Kraemar, 
Radium,  Antelojie,  kc.  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Ch  e.\l  & 
Sons,  including  Raymond  Parkes,  F.  M.  Stredwick, 
Conrad,  J.  H.  Jackson,  H.  P.  Robertson,  Mrs. 
Clinton,  &c. 

Twelve  spikes  of  Gladiolus. — 1st,  Messrs.  J.  CHEAL& 
Sons,  with  varieties  of  the  Childsii  strain,  fine  large 
blooms  and  clear  tints. 

Dahlias,  Pompons  and  Twcntp-four  Show  varieties. 
— 1st,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Tables  of  Floiccrinii and  Foliarie  Plants. — 1st,  Mr.  H. 
He.^D,  The  Drive  Nurseiy,  Hove,  a  bright-looking 
talile,  on  which  were  disposed  Phygelius  capensis, 
l*lumbago  capensis.  Gloxinias  in  variety.  Begonia 
Dregei,  Lilium  lancifolium  album.  Palms  and  grasses, 
and  Campanula  fragilis. 

Taule  0}  Plants  {Gentlemen's  Gardeners). — 1st  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  for  a  mounded-up  table  on  which  the  exhibitor 
hail  Lilium  rubrum,  L.  auratum.  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Begonia  floribunila.  Campanula  fragilis,  Coleiis,  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gr.  to  B. 
P.VRISH,  Esq.,  Melodia,  Preston  Park  Avenue.  This 
table  consisted  of  Ailiantums,  Lilies,  Coleus,  Celosia 
jiyramidalis,  small  -  flowered  Begonias,  Burmannia 
Caladiums.  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Group  of  Plants  {Gentleman's  Gar- 
deners).-1st  and  Bronze  Medal,  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson, 
with  a  light,  graceful  arrangement  in  which  Lilies  of 
dilferent  species,  Dracjenas,  Codiieums,  Celosia  p.yra- 
midalis.  Campanula  pyramidalis,  formed  the  greater 
part.  Greenery  was  furnished  by  Adiantums  and  small 
Palms. 

There  were  eight  floral  groups. 

Misecllaneous  Group  (open). — 1st  and  Silver  Bowl 
presented  by  J.  AV.  Howlett,  Esq.,  which  he  has  finally 
won,  having  taken  it  for  three  years  in  succession,  and 
the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  The  group  was  a  rich  one, 
containing  several  plants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
Lilium  auratum,  L.  lancifolium  rubrum,  and  L.  1. 
aU>um  ;  a  few  Codiieums,  Begonias,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  with  just  as  many  Adiantums  as 
gave  a  foil  to  the  bright  colours  of  the  tlowers. 

Special  Prizes. 

For  Messrs.  Tilley  Bros.'  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  1st,  Mr.  J.  DuRHANT,  Pakyns  Lane,  Hurst- 
pierpoint,  including  fine  Onions  and  Peas  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
H.  Bradshaw,  Itchingfield,  with  fine,  short,  stumpy 
Carrot  Favourite,  Best-of-All  Runner  Beans,  &c. 

Messrs,  Cheals'  prizes,  for  six  vases  Cactus  Dahlias, 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Manton  (Gold  Medal);  2nd,  Mr.  T. 
Dancy  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Non-ct»Hpetilire  E.rhibits. — Mr.  L.  R.  RussELL, 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  tree- 
Ivies,  Skimmia  fragrans.  Polygonum  Baldschuani- 
cum  in  flower,  Eurya  latifolia.  Sweet  Bays,  Bam- 
busa  aurea,  B.  anceps.  Clematis,  and  Vitis  heterophylla 
(Silver-gilt  Medal). 

A  table  of  Roses,  the  majority  Teas,  shown  by  Mr. 
(!J.  W.  Piper,  Nurseries,  Uckfield — a  fresh-looking 
collection  of  new  and  old  varieties,  to  which  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

Carnations  in  tall  glasses,  viz..  Royalty,  Fair  Maid, 
Harry  Fenn,  Enchantress,  Floriana,  were  shown  in 
jirofusion  by  Mr.  A.  F.  DUTTON,  The  Nurseries,  Bexley 
Heath,  Kent. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  had  a  long  table  filled  with 
cut  blooms  of  Cactus  and  Pomjion  Dahlias,  Herbaceous 
l»lants.  Ferns,  Palms,  together  with  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  set  along  the  edge. 

Mr.  W.  .1.  WooLLARI),  Cooksbridge  Nurseries,  Lewes, 
showed  a  table  filled  with  cut  flowers — Roses  in  threes, 
a  handsome  lot  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

In  a  recess  in  the  Dome,  Messrs.  Tillev  Bros.,  Seed 
and  Bulb  Merchants,  London  Road  Brighton,  had 
arranged  a  quantity  of  Inilbs  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Scillas,  Lilies,  Daffodils,  Crocus,  kc. 


BLYTH  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  27. — The  eighteenth  annual  show  of  the 
Blyth  (Northumberland)  Floral  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Bath  Terrace  Grounds.  The 
entries  were  as  numerous  in  the  Open  class  as  in 
previous  years.  That  the  show  fully  maintained  its 
standard  was  to  be  seen  in  many  ways.  Plants  were 
magnificent  in  bloom.  Table  decorations  made  an 
extensive  dis]»lay.  The  Roses  and  Dahlias  formed  two 
features  of  the  show.  The  jirincipal  prizewinners  were 
as  follows  : — Messrs.  Harkriess,  Thos.  Battensby,  J. 
Cawthorne,  M.  Allison,  G.  Gardner,  J.  Robson,  S. 
Bewick,  T.  Coxon,  W.  Taylor,  M.  Young,  .1.  Marshall, 
E.  Nicholson,  W.  Forster,  J.  Swann,  A.  Allen,  W. 
Brown,  E.  Nelson,  &c. 
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ENGLISH    AHBOEICULTURAI . 

MEETING    IN    ABERDEEN. 

AuGl'ST  lM-211. — When  the  members  of  tlie  English 
Aiboricultuial  Society  chose  Aberdeen  as  iiead- 
(jnarters  for  tlieir  snnimer  gatliering,  tliey  knew  full 
well  that  they  would  have  the  opj]ortunity  of  seeing 
some  splendid  examples  of  forestry,  and  in  this  they 
were  not  disappointed. 

DURKIS. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  excursions  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  destination  being  the  beautifid  estate 
of  Durris,  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  E.  IJaird,  whose 
policy  of  advanced  estate  improvement  in  all  depart- 
ments is  well  known.  lender  the  presidency  of  Jfr. 
George  Marshall,  Frimstone,  Liphook,  Hants,  the 
company,  to  the  number  of  about  130,  left  the  Palace 
Hotel,  Aberdeen. 

Near  the  east  entrance  lo<lge  of  Diirris.  the  party 
was  met  bj-  Mr.  Baird,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Hiaid, 
factor  on  the  estate,  and  Mr.  .John  Crozier,  the  head 
forester,  &c.  On  entering  the  gateway,  the  ])rospcct 
presented  by  the  avenue  was  magnificent,  the  \ari- 
ouB  Douglas  Firs  and  stately  specimens  of  Abies 
Fraseri  attracting  special  attention.  The  Larch, 
Spruce,  Douglas,  and  Menzies  Fir,  all  of  them  splendid 
specimens,  were  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
the  ]irospect  was  varied  by  graceful  Birch-tret  s,  lordly 
Sycamores,  tall,  wide-spreading  Beech,  sturdy  Oak, 
and  beautiful  Lime-trees.  In  front  of  the  mansion 
several  fine  Cedars  were  gi-eatly  admired,  as  also  a  very 
healthy  specimen  of  Fir,  whicli  is  known  as  the  Tidip- 
tree  {';). 

In  describing  the  policies,  Mr.  John  Crozier,  head 
forester,  said  ; — "The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  and  contain  an  extensive  collection  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  ;  many  of 
these,  liowever,  have  proved  unsuited  to  our  northern 
climate,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  North  American 
imports,  few  others  of  the  former  are  likely  to  be  of 
much  practical  benefit  to  British  planters.  The  Douglas 
Fir  of  Oregon  takes  ]irecedence  of  all  others,  and  owing 
to  its  free  growth,  freedom  from  disease,  and  wonderful 
adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  soils,  subsoils,  an<l  ele- 
vations, has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  our  limited 
number  of  commercial  timber  trees.  Its  timber,  when 
sylviculturally  grown  and  matm-ed,  is  of  excellent 
quality,  takes  on  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  esjiecially 
suited  for  house  constuiction.  Menz'os  F'ir  takes  the 
second  jilace,  and  resembles  the  Douglas  Fir  in  its 
adaptability  to  f-oils,  &c.  It  biaves  the  elements  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  (Jrampian  Hills,  wliere  Spiuce 
and  Scots  Fir  refuse  to  make  headway  ;  but  its  tindjer 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Douglas.  Amongst  the 
varieties  of  the  Silver  Fir,  the  following  all  do  well 
here,  and  foim  clean,  cylindrical  boles  : — Abies  nobilis, 
A.  magnifica,  A.  concolor,  and  A.  grandis,  and,  like 
the  exotic  Spruces,  yield  large  quantities  of  fertile  setd. 

The  commercial  woods  cover  an  area  of  nearly  4,000 
acres,  and  are  comi)osed  chiefly  of  Larch,  Scots  Pine, 
and  Spruce,  while  Douglas  Fir  and  Menzies  Fir  have 
been  freely  planted  in  the  younger  plantations.  Hard- 
woods have  not  Ijeen  planted  extensively,  and  the 
result  attained  generally  is  not  encouraging.  With 
the  exception  of  the  plantations  in  the  Dee  Valley,  the 
soil  here  is  composed  of  light  .•^andy  loam,  resting  on 
gravel ;  all  the  remain<ler  of  the  estate  rests  on  gneiss, 
the  soil  alternating  from  a  rather  light  loam  on  the  low 
ground  to  a  stiff  bouhler  clay  at  higher  elevations. 
Larch,  Spruce,  Douglas,  and  Menzies  F"ir  all  do  well  on 
the  cool  bottom,  but  Scots  Fir,  although  making  rapid 
growth  in  its  younger  stages,  does  not  continue  its 
growth,  and  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  maximum 
of  value  by  the  time  it  has  reached  its  seventieth  yeai-. 
Clear  felling  is  adopted  in  all  mature  woods,  but  in 
several  of  the  immature  woods,  which  have  become 
broken  in  canopy  through  various  causes,  a  further 
thinning  out  of  the  weaker  stems  was  considered  ad- 
visable, and  the  grmmd  afterwards  filled  up  with 
Douglas  F'ir,  forming  a  two-storeyed  combination. 
The  parts  at  first  operated  on  were  under  Larch  and 
hardwoods,  and  these  have  turned  out  successfully. 
It  is  now  intended  to  extend  the  practice  to  the  Scots 
Fir  i)lantations  of  the  same  class.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  Pine-weevil  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  old 
roots  to  decay,  and  an  interval  of  not  less  than  four 
years  nmi-t  elai)se  before  the  ground  can  safely  be 
restocked. 

Aberdeen  is  the  chief  market  for  soft  woods,  and 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  all  classes  of  tind)er. 
The  box-making,  fishing,  granite  and  other  industries 
absorb  almost  the  entire  output  of  wood  in  the  north- 
eastern counties,  and  wood  merchants  experience  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  procuring  Scots  Fir  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  requirements  of  their  trade.  Prices  gene- 
rally range  as  follows  where  the  wood  is  within  reason- 
able distance  of  a  railway,  and  the  trees  sold  standing  ; 
Larch,  lOtf.  to  \s.  2rf.  ;  Scots  Fir,  M.  to  8d.  ;  and 
Spruce  and  Silver  Fir,  5rf.  and  (xZ.  per  cubic  foot. 

Pine  woods  on  this  estate  have  proved  a  remunerative 
investment,  and  recent  sales  show  a  net  return  in 
ground  rental  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  returns  from 
cultivated  lands  in  their  immediate  vicinity." 

The  delegates  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
beautiful  golden-tipped  variety  of  the  Sequoia  (Wel- 


lingtonia)  gigantea,  and  also  in  the  somewhat  rare  tree 
Athrotaxis  laxiflora,  a  relation  of  the  Yew  family. 
Mr.  Crozier  stated  that  on  one  tree  he  had  counted  no 
fewer  than  10,i'00  cones.  The  Weeping  Beech-trees 
were  greatly  admiretl,  as  were  also  the  Nobilis  and 
President  (''.')  Firs.  Much  admired  also  were  the  many 
fine  specimens  of  Thuja  gigantea. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  sawmill  on  the  estate,  where 
operations  were  seen  in  progress  in  cutting  large  planks 
of  the  Douglas  Fir. 

Thereafter  the  party  skirted  a  plantation  of  Japanese 
Larch  and  another  of  the  Douglas  Fir  five  to  six  years 
old,  several  of  the  trees  in  the  latter  showing  3  to  4  feet 
of'growth  for  a  single  year.  The  trees  arc  all  reared 
from  seeds  at  the  nrrrsery  on  the  estate,  which  was 
also  visited.  It  was  explained  that  three  to  four 
generations  of  the  Douglas  Fir  had  heeir  reareil  oir  the 
estate,  so  that  it  was  now  thoroughly  acclimatised. 
The  rrursery  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
which  the  practical  men  liaa  ever  feen,  admirably 
sloped,  drained,  and  arranged,  and  presenting  a  very 
neat  appearance. 

At  the  luncheon  which  was  most  coirrteously  )>ro- 
vided  for  the  merrdiers,  Mr.  McGibbon,  head  forester  to 
Lord  I"itzwilliam,  Eotherbam,  accurately  voiced  the 
feeling  of  those  jncsent  when  he  said  that  that  day 
they  had  been  taken  through  some  of  the  finest  woods 
he  had  ever  seen,  whether  looked  at  fronr  an  orna- 
mental or  a  timber  point  of  view. 

Balmoral  Castle. 

The  second  excursion  was  to  his  Majesty's  Highland 
home,  Balnroral  Castle,  and  the  ailjoirring  forests. 
There  was  another  large  tirrn-out,  over  100  leaving 
with  the  special  trairr  that  took  the  jiarty  from  Aber- 
deen to  Ballater,  the  terminus  of  the  Deeside  Line. 
The  railway  journey  comrrrenced  in  beautifully  bright 
weather,  and  the  scenery  on  the  river,  the  hills,  aird 
along  the  valley  was  much  admired,  arr<l  proviiled  a 
gi'eat  attractiorr  for  the  nrembers  of  the  Society.  On 
arriving  at  Ballater  coaches  were  irr  waitirrg,  and  the\ 
were  rrret  by  Mr.  John  Michie,  than  whom  no  better 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  could  have  been  forrnd 
for  such  a  par'ty,  seeing  that  he  was  head  forester  at 
Balmoral  for  marry  years  previous  to  his  appointment 
as  H.M.  factor  on  the  Royal  Deeside  estates.  Durirjg 
the  drive  to  Balmoral  deep  frirrges  of  Krrglisb 
Oak  on  the  left  and  the  Birches  stretching  away  into 
the  hills  on  the  right  were  adrrrired  and  commented 
upon.  As  the  char-i-bancs  rose  higher  and  higher  up 
the  hilly  highway,  glinrpses  of  the  silvery  Dee  were 
obtairred  through  the  pretty  foliage.  By-anilby, 
Lochnagar  came  into  full  view,  and  the  adrniratiorr  by 
tire  English  visitors  of  the  hills  was  most  marked. 
The  cloud-capped  heights  were,  on  a  nearer  view,  seen 
to  have  retairred  srrow  irr  their  rocky  clefts.  Srrrjrr-ise 
was  expressed  at  the  great  altitude  at  which  Scots  Fir 
gr'ew  and  flourished.  The  Junipers,  which  grow  in 
abirndanee  orr  the  barest  of  the  roadside  slopes,  were 
rroticeable,  in  the  view  of  the  arboricrrlturists,  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  apparently  grown  from  seeds 
strewnr  by  birds. 

Crossing  the  Dee  by  the  substarrtial  bridge  oir  the 
south  road,  the  party  drove  up  the  avenue  to  lialnioral 
Castle.  In  this  avenue  there  are  many  fine  examples 
of  ornamerrtal  trees,  'several  of  them  planted  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  other  distingrrished 
personages  to  mark  special  occasions.  One  tree,  which 
thrives  well  iir  the  policies,  and  is  seen  to  great  a^lvan- 
tage  in  the  avenue  and  elsewhere  is  the  Abies  nobilis, 
a  very  effective  Fir  from  a  sylvicultural  point  of  view. 

Alighting  in  front  of  the  Castle  the  party,  rrnder  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Michie,  proceede<l  to  inspect  several 
of  the  trees  on  the  lawns  to  the  west,  which  irrclvule 
many  planted  by  members  of  the  Royal  F'arnily  fronr 
Qireen  Victoria  "downwards.  All  those  trees,  as  also  a 
number  of  others  planted  on  commemorative  occasions, 
show  vigorous  gr'owth.  Going  down  the  stone  Pirre 
avenue,  the  company  visited  the  stables  ami  coach- 
houses, then  r'eturned"  across  the  lawn  to  the  hothouses, 
where  Mr.  Troup,  the  head  gardener-,  has  at  presetrt  an 
excellent  display  of  blossom,  Begonias  and  Pelargoniurrrs 
being  prominent,  while  the  flower-beds  present  a  bright 
ajtpeararrce  of  harmonious  coloirr.  Proceedirrg,  the 
part}',  led  by  Mr.  Michie,  commenced  the  ascerrt  of 
Craig  Gowan,  at  the  top  of  which  there  have  been 
several  noted  borrfires  to  mark  important  rejoicirrgs  irr 
the  history  of  the  nation.  The  footpath  leading  along 
the  slope  of  this  hill  is  knowrr  as  Michie's  Walk,  a 
compliment  to  the  factor  who  laid  it  out  during  a 
portion  of  the  twenty-one  years  he  occirpied  the  inr- 
portarrt  position  of  head  forester  on  the  estate.  This 
walk  was  a  great  favourite  with  Queen  Victoria,  who 
frequently  passed  along  it  in  her  pony  or  donkey  chaise, 
and  from  which  she  loved  to  look  orr  the  beautifrrl 
scene  in  the  valley.  The  great  beauty  of  the  walk  is 
the  way  in  which  rrature  has  beerr  left  undisturbed  so 
far  as  the  undergrowth  is  concerned.  The  Jrrniper 
grows  luxuriantly  ;  there  are  rrumerous  Oaks,  Ferns, 
and  Crarrberries ;  Blackberries  arrd  Cranberries  are 
seen  in  patches  amorrgst  the  mountain  Heather,  and 
the  mountairr  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  and  Birch-trees 
jrresent  a  charrrring  sight. 

The  part}'  once  more  entered  the  conveyairces  and 
drove  through  the  famous   forest  of   Garmaddie   and 


Ballochbuie,  where  the  Pinue  nruntana  (?  silvestris)  is 
seen  to  so  rrruch  advarrtage,  the  trees,  with  their  tall, 
stately  trunks,  being  the  finest  which  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  had  ever  seerr.  Leavirrg  the 
conveyances  rrear  the  Gardwalt  Burn,  the  delegates 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  pictru-esque  mourrtain  torrent 
arrridst  typical  Highlarrd  scenery  to  the  Garawalt  F'alls, 
where  the  stream  leaps  over  the  r'ocks  and  rushes  along 
with  great  force.  Cr-ossirrg  the  bridge  to  the  other  siile 
of  the  stream,  they  reached  the  higher  gr-orrnrl,  from 
whicli  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  and  of  Balmoral 
*  *astle  is  obtained.  Photograjrhs  were  takerr  of  several 
tall,  thick,  stately  mourrtain  Pines  at  this  place,  while 
other  members  found  interest  in  irrspecting  the  clumps 
of  Oanberries.  Blaeberries,  Crowberries,  and  mountain 
Heather.  After  a  walk  throvrgh  the  wood  to  the  load, 
the  party  r'e-entered  the  conveyances  arrd  drove  to 
Braemar,  the  Sprrrc^  and  Larch-trees  by  the  roadside 
being  greatly  admired.  At  Braemar  luncheon  was 
ser\ ed  irr  the  Invereauld  Arms  and  Fife  Arms  Hotels. 

Hadihd  House. 

*  hice  again  favoured  with  the  nrost  charming 
weather,  Friday  was  devoted  to  inspecting  the  wooils 
and  policies  of  Haddo  House,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's 
jiiincipal  Scottish  seat.  Here  much  was  found  to 
admire  ;  but  of  course  iir  this  bleak  district— Ideak  in 
comparison  with  Deeside — the  specimens  of  trees  seen 
were  rrot  to  be  compared  to  the  fine  woods  growing  irr 
the  valley  of  the  Dee.  An  item  of  irrterest  imparted 
to  the  company  by  Mr.  Smith.  Lord  Aberdeen's  factor, 
to  the  effect  that  drrrirrg  the  great  storrrrs  of  1804  and 
1!IIH(  some  lt)O,0iX>  trees  were  blowrr  down  on  the 
Haddo  Hoirse  estate,  created  some  surprise.  The 
jiai-t}  were  hosjiitably  received, 

The  jrrembers  wer-e  received  cordially  wher-ever  tliey 
werrt,  anil  expresseil  their  great  delight  with  all  they 
saw  during  their  stay  in  Aberdeenshire. 

We  uuilerstand  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society 
are  to  make  Aber-deen  their  chief  rendezvous  during 
thei]  next  year's  arrnrral  excursiorr. 


READING    HOETICULTUBAL. 

.-VrGLHT  24. — In  brilliant  weather  the  arrrrual  srrmmer 
exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  irr  the  Forbury 
Garilerrs,  the  keej>ing  of  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
Mr.  G.  I^hijipen,  turf,  borders,  and  beds  being  in  the 
Irest  corrdition.  Unfortunately,  owirrg  to  the  restricted 
size  of  tlie  jratches  of  turf,  a  nrrmber  of  medium-sized 
tents  have  to  be  enrployed,  which  decreases  the 
gerrei-al  effect.  The  exhibits  wer-e  generally  good,  and 
the  arrangements  nrade  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  (the 
Secretary),  and  J^Ir.  J.  Woolford  (thei^uperiirterrdent), 
excellent.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  occupied  a  long, 
narrow  teart  placed  over  orre  of  the  main  walks. 

There  were  two  classes  for  groups  of  plarrts.  In  the 
Open  division  Mr.  D.  H.  EvANS,  Shooter's  Hill,  Pang- 
bourne  (gr.,  Mr-.  Tugwood),  was  1st  with  a  tasteful 
arrangement  of  plarrts  of  good  quality  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Pole  Rotxn,  Oakfield,  Reading,  2nd. 

In  the  ,\rrrate\rrs'  division  the  Misses  Crisp,  Preston, 
Reailing  (gr.,  Mr.  Durrant),  were  1st ;  and  Mr.  W.  J' 
Bhai.n,  Reading  (gr..  Mr.  Fr-oad),  2nd. 

Ml.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Sherfield  Manor-,  Basirrgstokc 
(gr.,  Mr.  Wasley),  was  Ist  in  the  Open  division  with 
foirr  exotic  Ferns,  having  fine  examples  of  Davallias 
tijiensis  arrd  polyarrtha.  Adianturn  cardiochhena,  and 
Woodwardia  radicans ;  Mi .  H.  Welch-Tiiohnton, 
Beaurepaire  Park,  Basingstoke  (gr.,  Mr.  Leith),  was 
2nd,  also  with  good  specimens.  In  the  Amateui-s' 
diWsiorr  for  the  same  number,  Mr.  R  Mo.ss,  Black- 
water  (gr.,  Mr.  Hunt),  was  1st;  and  Mr-.  J.  O. 
Taylor,  Cravenhurst,  Reading  (gr.,  Mr.  Ellis),  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor  had  the  Irest  four  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mr.  H.  Welch,  Thornton,  was 
2nd. 

Some  fine  specimen  Fuchsias,  admirably  growrr  and 
flowered,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Freelander,  White 
Knights  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Bright).  Of  dark  varieties,  he 
had  Brilliant,  Wiltshire  Giant,  and  Elegance ;  light 
varieties,  Mrs.  Bright.  Amy  Lye,  and  White  Qireen — a 
very  good  selection.  Mr.  R.  Hi-'.WETT,  Reading  (gr., 
Mr."  Alexander),  was  2nd.  In  the  Amateurs'  division, 
the  best  three  were  from  Mrs.  Bland-Gakla.n'D,  Lower 
Redlands  (gr.,  Mr.  Wilson). 

Sonre  good  double  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  shown, 
also  Begonias. 

Cut  flowers  were  remarkably  good.  Mr.  JOHN 
Walker,  Thame,  won  the  Ist  prize  for  twenty-four 
Dahlias,  showing  good  blooms  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  TRANTER, 
Henley,  was  2nd. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  SONS,  Crawley,  won  the  1st 
prize  with  twelve  blooms  of  fancy  Dahlias,  and  also 
for  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  J.  Walker 
was  2nd,  both  show-ing  in  excellent  character. 

For  twelve  Cactus  Dahlras,  three  blooms  of  each, 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  1st  with  very  good  blooms ;  Mr. 
L.  Mc-'Kenna,  Honeys.  Twyford  (gr.,  Mr.  Nye),  was  a 
close  2iid ;  Jlr.  W.'  Baxter,  rrurseryman,  Wokin;-, 
being  .3rd.  With  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  Mr. 
C.  Turner  came  1st  with  model  blooms  ;  Mr.  J. 
Walker  was  2nd,  and  Messrs.  J.  CHEAL  &  SON.s,  Srd. 
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AVith  eighteen  blooma  of  Roses,  Messrs.  J.  Jeffeeies 
k  Sons,  Cirencester,  came  1st,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Lougworth,  2u(],  liotli  witii  good  late-summer  flowers. 
Mr.  TltANTEII,  Henley,  liad  the  best  twelve  blooms. 
Mr.  John  ■\V.\i,kei!  took  the  1st  prize  with  twelve  spikes 
of  Gladioli  ;  Jlr.  W.  G.  Bull,  Kamsgate,  was  2nd. 
The  best  nine  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  came  from  Mr.  L. 
McKe.nna. 

In  the  Amateurs*  division  cut  flowers  were  generally 
well  exhibited  :  Jlr.  J.  P..  Foktekite,  Dropmore  (gr., 
Mr.  Page),  was  Ist  with  six  Roses,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Evans, 
L'nd.  BIr.  J.  B.  TaylO]!  came  1st  with  six  pretty  vases 
of  cut  flowers  ;  Mrs.  P.  Hambko,  Sedgehill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Smith),  was  2iid.  Mrs.  Hajieuo  was  1st  with  six 
blooms  of  show  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Neeii.s,  AVoking, 
with  six  Cactus  varietiLs  ;  Mr.  R.  Moss  with  six 
bunches  of  single,  and  Mr.  C.  AValker,  Reading,  with 
six  bunches  of  Pompon  varieties.  Sweet  Peas  and 
Gladioli  were  also  shown. 

Mr.  L.  McKknna  came  1st  with  six  vases  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  very  nicely  staged  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  won 
the  1st  prize  with  twelve  excellent  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  on  boards.  The  ])rizcs  in  the  two  foregoing 
classes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Cheal.  Mr.  H.  AV'. 
DuNLOr,  Earley  (gr.,  Mr.  Giles),  was  a  close  2nd. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  ISath,  Ltd.,  AVisbech,  ofl'ered  special 
prizes  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  J. 
AValter  was  1st  with  good  blooms. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.  —  The  best  six  dishes  of 
fruit  came  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Mr.  AVasley 
staging  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield 
G  jurt  Grapes,  Barrington  Peaches.  Pineapple  Nectarine, 
Plums  and  Melons.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews,  Billing- 
bear  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Ashman),  who  had  Black  Ham- 
bargh  and  AVhite  Muscat  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Figs,  and  Melon. 

Sir.  AsHjiA.N  was  1st  with  three  excellent  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
(gr.,  Mr.  Pope)  was  2nd.  AVith  two  bunches  of  any 
other  black  variety,  Mr.  Waslev  was  1st  with  IMadres- 
field  Couit ;  Colonel  Baskerville,  Crousley  Park  (gr., 
Mr.  Tubb),  was  2nd  with  Alicante.  AVith  three  bunches 
of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  Ahlermaston 
Court  (gr.,  Mr.  Gait),  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  TuBB  2nd, 
both  \vith  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Some  good  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Ingle- 
field,  Andover,  who  took  the  1st  prize  with  six  fruits. 
Mr.  A.  F.  AValter,  Bearwood  (gr.,  Mr.  Barnes),  was 
1st  with  the  same  number  of  Nectarines. 

Mr.  Bowerman,  The  Gardens,  Hackwood  Park,  was 
1st  with  three  dishes  of  Plums,  having  Oullin's 
Golden  Gage,  Imjieiial,  and  AVashington  ;  Mr.  AVasley 
was  2nd,  with  Angelina  Burdett  in  the  place  of 
Imperial. 

Mr.  AVlLL  Tayler,  The  Nurseries,  Hampton,  took 
the  1st  i>rize  with  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apj)les. 

Mr.  Bo\VER,MAN  was  1st  with  three  ilishcs  of  culinary 
Anples. 

Mr.  AV.  B.  MoNCK,  Coley  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Booker), 
was  1st  with  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears. 

Melons  were  nvimerous.  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos 
were  in  good  character. 

The  special  prizes  for  vegetables  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  J.  K.  King  &  Sons  brought 
excellent  competitions  and  \-ery  fine  vegetables,  and  in 
all  the  dozen  or  so  classes  very  good  quality  prevailed. 

Several  miscellaneous  exhibits  not  for  competition 
were  staged.  Foremost  was  a  series  of  illustrations  in 
floral  decorations  from  Mrs.  I'HirpEN,  Court  Florist, 
Reading,  all  of  the  best  quality  ;  Gladioli  from  Mr.  AV. 
C.  Bull,  of  Ram-sgate ;  Roses  from  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Longworth  ;  plants,  &c.,  from  Mr.  HoLDE.v,  Church 
Road,  Erleigh ;  and  Roses  from  Mr.  AV.  Tayler, 
Hamilton, 

DUMFEIESSHIRE   AND   GALLOWAY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

AUGU.ST  20,  27.— This  Society  held  is  annual  show  in 
large  marquees  at  Cresswell  Park,  Dumfries,  on  the 
above  dates.  The  show  was  the  largest  and  best  ever 
held  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  surpassing  in  extent 
that  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Society,  hitherto  considered 
the  finest  held  since  the  inception  of  the  Society  in 
1802.  A  feature  of  the  show  was  the  non-competitive 
ethibits  of  the  nurserymen,  who  showed  in  unusual 
n'lmbers.  Slention  may  lie  made  of  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  which  was  much 
admired ;  that  of  Messrs.  James  Service  &  Sons, 
Dumfries  ;  that  of  Messrs.  Little  t&  Ballantvne,  t^ar- 
lisle  ;  and  those  of  Messrs.  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dimi- 
fries  :  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  Dumfries ;  and  Fother- 
iiigham  &  King,  Dumfries  ;  while  Roses  were  admirably 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Palmer  k  Son,  Ltd.,  Annan,  and 
Messrs.  T.  Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer.  Three  tables 
entered  for  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries  Challenge  Cuj), 
with  a  money  prize  added,  and  the  Trophy  was  ulti- 
mitely  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Service  &  Sons  for  a 
tistefuUy-arranged  table  of  good  ])lants.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Stewart,  MoUauce,  was  2nd  with  a  skilfully  arranged 
table,  which  some  preferred  to  that  of  Messrs.  Service. 

The  class  for  a  circular  group  of  plants  brought  out 
t^o  compatitois,  Mr.  AV.  Muir,  gr.  to  Mr.  Jas.  David- 
son, Summerville,  being  1st,  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
C.  Mclver,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Young,  LidicluUen. 


The  class  for  table  decorations  created  much  interest, 
seven  competitors  showing  some  charming  decorations. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Pulford,  Netherwood 
Bank  ;  the  2nd  by  Miss  L.  Rutherford,  Crichton  House. 

The  various  florists'  classes  were  well  contested,  the 
leading  winners  being  Rlr.  Jas.  Kerr,  Mr.  AV.  Byers, 
AV.  Middleton  k  Son,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Elmbank. 

Roses  were  good  for  the  season,  Messrs.  Palmer  & 
Son  being  1st  for  twenty-four  in  the  open  class  ;  Mr. 
K.  Mackenzie,  C'onbeath,  being  1st  for  Teas. 

Herbaceous  flowers  were  excellent,  Messrs.  T.  Ken- 
nedy &  Co.,  AV.  Middleton  k  Son,  and  Mr.  K.  Mac- 
kenzie, being  among  the  leading  prize-winners. 

Pot  plants  were  the  weakest  section  in  the  show,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Stewart  being  the  leading  winner.  Cut  flowers 
were  remarkaijly  good  in  the  gardeners'  classes,  and 
this,  formerly  one  of  the  weakest  sections,  was  really 
highh  creditable.  Sweet  Peas  were  a  strong  class, 
Mr.  J.  Duff,  gr.  to  Col.  Gordon,  Threave,  being  1st, 
and  the  other  classes  were  well  competed  and  the 
pi'izes  well  distrilmted.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  .1. 
Dirff,  Sir.  J.  Austin,  Hardgate  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Austin, 
Mainsriddee  :  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigor,  Dalswinton  :  Mr.  D. 
AVhitelaw,  Locharbriggs,  and  others  being  among  the 
prize.-winners. 

FiuiT  was  considerably  better  represented  than  last 
year,  and  Grapes  were  well  shown.  The  1st  prizes  in 
"these  were  won  bv  Mr.  .J.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  J.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  "W.  Thomson,  Cally  ;  Mr.  J.  Duff,  and  Mr.  R. 
A.  Grigor.  Mr.  .J.  M.  Stewart  led  in  the  Apple  and 
Pear  classes.  Peaches  were  capital,  Mr.  AV.  Currie, 
Drumclyer,  leading  with  these. 

The  competition  with  A^EGET.\BLES  was  very  keen, 
some  classes  having  as  many  as  fifteen  entries.  Leading 
exhibitors  in  these  were  Mr.  -J.  Duff  (who  had  the  best 
collection),  Mr.  K.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  R.  A^oung.  Grace- 
field  ;  Mr.  C.  Mclver,  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigor,  Mr.  AV. 
Dickson,  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  JIi'. 
J.  Duff,  Mr.  R.  Stobo,  Marchmount,  and  Mr.  E. 
Rutherford,  Glenlair. 

It  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  attendance  of  the 
public  was  not  encouraging  to  the  management,  nor 
commensurate  with  the  fine  display  of  horticultural 
jiroduce. 

GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT.— The  iiicmbcrs  of  the  above  Society 
recently  held  two  enjoyable  outings.  The  first  was  to 
Tynley  Hall,  Winelilield,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lionel  Phillips.  The  party  journeyed  from 
Reading  by  brakes,  and  on  arrival  were  received  by  Mr. 
Foster,  the  bead  gardener.  After  luncheon  tlie 
members  inspected  the  glasshouses,  twenty  in  all.  tlie 
flower-gardens,  the  pleasure-grounds  Lily-ponds,  and 
the  "Italian  "garden.  Tlie  fruit-trees  in  j'ots  clNJiiirii 
special  attention.  Tlic  whole  of  tliefmildin^'s  f(iiuirctrd 
with  the  garden  have  been  erected  on  the  most  approveil 
style  regardless  of  expense  A  vote  of  thanks  proposed 
by  the  President  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  for  their 
kindness  was  unanimously  carried.  The  second  visit  was 
to  Wokefield  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Palmer,  who  conducted  the  party  to  the 
"terrace"  garden,  the  greeubouses,  the  corridor, 
vineries,  and  Peaeh-houses,  which  were  all  in  excellent 
condition.  The  feelings  of  the  members  were  suitably 
expressed  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  in  proposing  a 
hearly  vote '  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  for 
their  kindness. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.-  On 

Wednesday,  .\iigust  21.  tlie  nicnibers  visited  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  .1.  P.  Morgan.  Hover  Jlouse,  Roeliampfou.  The 
visitors  were  taken  through  the  range  of  greenhouse'-, 
and  several  features  were  noticed  and  commented  I'li. 
Tiie  principal  interest  was  centred  on  the  Carnations 
out  of  doors  and  in  frames.  In  the  afternoon  a  n-pi  c- 
senlative  eleven  from  the  society  played  a  friendly 
cricket  niateb  with  ;in  eleven  from  the  garden  slalj. 
the  visitors  scoring  :ut  runs  against  the  home  teams 
Ilii  in  the  first  innings.  Tea  was  served  in  the  cricket 
field. 

BRISTOL     AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS'.  —  The 

monthly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  .loiiu"s  Rooms  on  the 
25tli  ulf.,  Mr.  P.  G.Trnish  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Scase,  gar- 
dener to  Henry  iierham,  Es(i.,  Sneyd  Park,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Tomatos."  He  dcsci'ibed  the  best  method 
of  cultivation,  including  the  mixing  of  soils,  th'e  maiu- 
teuanee  of  a  suitable  atmosphere,  feeding,  »S;e.  The 
common  diseases  were  also  discussed.  A  discussion 
followed,  during  which  the  lecturer  was  asked  several 
questions,  all  of  which  were  answered.  Prizes  for  a 
dish  of  Tomatos  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Colmax  (gr.,  Mr. 
Spiy),  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gr.,  Mr.  Orchard),  and  Mr.  Francis 
Tagakt  (gr.,  Mr.  Binfield). 

REIGATE,  REDHILL,  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 
—The  annual  outing  took  place  recently,  the  place 
selected  being  Messrs.  Sutton  tt  Sons'  nursery  at  Read- 
ing. About  eighty  members  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  looking  over  this  world-famed  seed  esfati- 
lishment.  On  arriving  at  Reading  about  2  p.m.  they 
were  met  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Dean  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  tt  Sons.  The  visitors  were  conducted  to  the  trial 
grounds  and  glass  department,  where  a  very  earefid 
inspection  was  made,  after  whicli  the  whole  party  were 
entertained  at  a  meat  tea  provided  by  Messrs.  Sutton. 


MARKETS. 


SCHEDULES  RECEIVED. 

North  Middlesex  Dahlia  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Annual  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  on  AVednesdav  and  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 7  and  8,  1904. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  'Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralias,  per  doz. 

Arbor   Vitae,   per 

doz 

Aspidistras,    per 
doz 

Asters,  doz.  pots 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

Austr.alian    Bush 
Ferns,  dozen 
—  per  bo.x 

Balsams,  dozen... 

Begonias,  per  doz. 

Campanulas 

Cannas      

Chrysanthemums, 
per  dozen 

Cocos        

Crotons,  per  doz. 

Cyperus,  per  doz. 

Draesenas,  variety, 
dozen     


s.d.  s.d. 

6  u-12  0 

9  0-18  0 

18  0-36  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-80 

10  0-12  0 

2  6-40 

2  0-30 

li  0-  8  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 

3  0-40 

12  0-18  0 

12  0-24  0 

3  0-4  0 

6  0-18  0 

e.d.  B.d. 


Euonymus,  vars 

per  dozen 
Ferns  invar.,  per 

dozen     

Ficuselaslica,  per 

dozen     

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Hydrangeas,  doz.  12  0- 1«  0 
Liliumspeeiosum 
rubrum,     per 

dozen 

Lycopodiums,per 

dozen     

Palms,      variety 

each       

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

dozen  

Tropffiolum,    per 

dozen 

Verbena,     per 

dozen 4  0-60 


4  0-10  0 
4  0-80 


9  0-24  0 
2  0-40 


8  0-10  0 
3  0-40 


3  0-20  0 

4  0-80 


3  0-40 


I 


Cut  Flowers,  &o. :  Average  'Wholesale  Prices. 


Alstrdmeria,   per 

dozen  bunches 
Asters,  per  doz.... 
Bonvardias,  doz. 
Cape  i.iooseln-rry, 

per  doz.  bunch. 
Carnations,    doz. 

bunches 

Chrysanthemums, 

dozen  bunches 
Coreopsis,  p.  doz. 
Cornflower 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 
Encharis,  doz.  ... 
Ferns,  Asparagus, 
per  bunch  ... 
French, 12  bun. 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.   bunches 

Gaillardias,  doz. 
Gardenias,  box  ... 
Gypsophila,  doz. 

bunches 
Gladiolus,  white, 
doz.   bunches 

—  various,   doz. 

bunches    ... 
red,  per  doz. 
spikes 

dozen  bun. 

Golden  Rod,  doz. 
Heather,    Scotch, 

per  bunch 
Honesty,  bunch 

Lavender 

Liliuin    auratum 
per     bunch 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 


s.d.   s.d. 

3  0-40 

2  0-60 

4  0-60 

6  0-80 

9  0-18  0 

6  0-90 
0  6-10 
0  9-10 

3  0-60 
2  0-30 

0  6  16 
0  3    0  4 

4  0  6  0 
0  9-10 
10-20 

2  0-40 

3  0  -  .5  0 
3  0-60 

10-30 

2  II     H  0 

3  0-40 

0  6-08 

1  0    — 

2  0-40 

16-30 

.•!  0     4  0 


S.d.  s.d. 

Lllium  lanci- 
folium 10-26 

Lily  of  the  Valley  12  0-15  0 

Lobelia  cardina- 
lis,  per  dozen 
bunclies 

Mallow,  per  doz.. 

Mai'guerites,  yel- 
low, 12  bunches    0  9-16 

Marguerites,  white, 
dozen  bunches    2  0-40 

Orchids,  various, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Cattleyas 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
bunches 

—  white,    dozen 
bunches 

—  double  scarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Phlox        

Pyrethrum,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 

Roses,     Mermet, 

per  bunch   ... 

—  white,  bunch 

—  pink     bunch 

—  red,       bunch 

—  Safranos,  per 
bunch 

Smilax,  12  bunch. 
Stafice,12bunches  3  0-60 


3  0-40 
2  0-30 


2  0-80 
6  0-12  0 


3  0-60 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

10-20 
10-20 
10-30 
0  4-10 


10-16 
16-30 


Stephanotis 
Stocks,  12  bunches 
Sunflowers 
Tuberoses  on 
stem,  bunch  . 
—  short,  p.  doz. 


10-20 
2  0-40 
2  0-40 


0  9- 
0  2- 


1  0 
0  4 


Vegetables :  Average  'Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d.  s 

Mushrooms(house) 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen... 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
sieve 

—  Scarlet  Runrs. 

per  bushel 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Cabbages,  tally  ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches    ... 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen 

Celeiy,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Cress,   doz.   pun. 

Cucumbers,   doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.   ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces,  Cabbage, 
per  dozen... 

—  Cos,  per  doz. 
Mint,  doz 


4  0-60 


6  II-  .T  6 
16-20 
16-26 


0  9 
2  li- 


16-20 

1.5  0    — 

0  9    — 
16-26 

1  II    — 
0  2J  — 

10-12 
10-13 

10-16 
10-19 

2  0    — 


per  lb. 
Onions,       green, 
doz.  bunches 

—  per  bag 

—  per  case 
Parsley,  doz.  bun. 

—  sieve 

Peas,  per  bushel 
Potatos,  per  ton 
Radishes,    per 

dozen  bunches 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 
Shallots,  sieve  ... 
Spinach,  p.  sieve 
Tomatos,     Chan- 
nel    Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  English,  doz. 
Turnips,  new,  doz. 

—  bag      

Vegetable      Mar- 
rows,  per  doz. 

Watercress,     per 
dozen  bunches 


d.  e.d. 

9-10 

0-2  6 
0-4  6 
6  — 
0-2  0 
6-10 
0  — 
0-90  0 


0  9-19. 
0  9    — 

so- 
lo  


2     — 
10-30 

0-2  0 
I  0    — 

19-16 

13-06 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  i 
1  0- 

1  0- 
6  0- 
1  0- 


2  6 

2  0 
10  0 
1  6 


Apples,  bushel ... 

—  English,  sieve 

or  half  bus. 
Bananas,     bunch 

—  loose,     dozen 
Blackberries, peck  2  o 
Cobnuts,   per  lb.    0  Si  — 
Figs,  per  doz.    ...    10-40 
Filberts,  per  lb....    0  2  0  2J 
Grapes,  Hambro* 

A,  per  lb.     ...    16-20 

B,  per  lb.     ...    0  4-10 

—  GrosMaroclb.  0  9-13 

—  Muscat  A,  lb.    2  0-30 

B,  per  lb.  ...    0  S-  1  3 


8-  1  3 
0  2.5  6 
6-10 

0-10  0 
f-  3  0 

1.-12  0 

0-12  0 
6-3  0 
6-3  0 
6-4  0 

Remarks. -The  prizes  for  Plumsare  nowmueh  lower, 
the  average  prices  per  sieve  being  for  Damsons  Is.  9s.  to 
2s.;  Gages,  2«.  Hd  to  .'is.  6d. :  Victorias,  1,5.  3d.  to  2«. ; 
Diamonds,  Is.  ed.  to  Is.  M.  The  best  cooking  Apples 
realise  28.  6d.  per  bushel ;  Quarrendens  and  Worcester 
Pearmain  2s.  per  sieve,  or  4s.  per  bushel.  Blackberries 
are  arriving  in  the  market  in  qnantitly  :  average  price, 
2d.  per  lb. ;   "William"  Peai-s,  2s.  to  2.«.  6d.  per  sieve: 


Grapes,  Gros  Col- 
mar,  per  lb....  0 

—  Alicante,  per 
lb 0 

Lemons,  per  case  s 

Melons,  each     ...  0 
Nectarines,  A,  per 

dozen      ...  6 

—  B,  per  doz.  ...  1 
Oranges,  per  case  10 
Peaches,    A,   per 

doz 8 

—  B        1 

Pears,  per  sieve...  1 

Pines,  each        ...  2 


s.d.  s.d. 


I 
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Hcssle,  2!<.  6d.  to  ;i.«.  per  Imt-Iid.  Peas  ai*e  practically 
over.  Out-door  Muslirnoiiis,  3rf.,  id.,  or  5d.  per  lb., 
according  to  sample  ;  Corn-cobs,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  Grape 
fruits,  18i.  per  case.     Tlia^ranges  quoted  above  are 


from  Jamaica. 


POTATOS. 


Various,  Iiome-gTOwn,  (i6s.  to  908.  per  ton,  John' Bath, 
32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  C'ovtnt  Garden. 


COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

The  market  presents  a  very  desolate  appearance,  and 
persons  accustomed  to  visiting  it  only  in  tlie  busy 
spring  season  would  be  surprised  to  find  so  gi'cat  a 
difference.  Chiysanthcmunis  arc  the  most  important 
feature,  of  which  txood  flowering  plants  are  now  coming 
in.  The  best  white  variety.  Lady  Fitzwigrani,  in  ijin. 
pots,  with  eight  or  nine  good  flowers  on  each,  make  24*-. 
per  dpzcn.  The  same  grower  (Mr.  H.  Billingshurst,  of 
South  Nonvood)  also  has  the  Madame  Masse  varieties 
in  white,  pink,  yellow,  and  bronze.  The  plants,  dwarf 
and  well-flowered,  have  been  gi-own  in  pots,  and  fetch 
from  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen.  Asters  arc  very  prominent 
and  remarkably  good  this  sea.son.  Solanums  do  not 
sell  well,  although  covered  with  ripe  berries ;  the 
plants  are  rather  small.  A  few  good  white  Marguerites 
are  still  seen,  and  this  morning  I  noticed  quite  a  lot  of 
excellent  plants  of  Zinnia  elegaus  llore  pleuo.  Cam- 
panula isophylla  alba  is  plentiful,  and  some  veiy  good 
plants  of  Campanula  Balchiniana  are  present,  but  this 
is  prettier  as  a  foliage  plant  early  in  the  summer,  before 
it  begins  to  flower.  Pelargoniums  of  all  sections  are 
now  past,  but  we  expect  some  good  Zcuials  again  later 
on.  Liliums  are  again  very  abundant,  especially  L. 
laneifolium,  rubrum,  aud  album.  There  are  a  few  good 
Anratums.  Longiflorums  are  also  good.  The  main 
supply  of  Verbenas  is  now  oven-,  hut  there  are  still  a  few 
good  plants  of  the  variety  Miss  Wilhnott,  aud  I  noted 
a  few  good  bushy  well-flowered  plants  of  yellow  Calceo- 
laria.s  rather  out  of  season,  but  very  good.  Most  foliage 
plants  are  plentiful.  Aralia  Sieboldi  is  vciy  good  in 
48'8  and  32's.  The  imported  plants  of  I)raca?na  Brnanti 
arc  good.  The  variegated  Aspidistras  maiutaiu  a  good 
price.  Ficus  elastica  is  much  cheaper  than  it  was 
formerly.  Palms  have  also  a  tendency  to  fall  in  price. 
Codi<Tums  (Crotons)  in  well-colonrcd  plants  may  be 
had  at  low  prices.  In  Ferns  there  arc  now  some  nice 
collections  of  choice  sorts  in  6n-size  pots,  which  include 
suclivarietiesas  Adiautum  trapczif<u'ine,  CJymuogi-amma 
chrysophylla,  Pteris  tricolor,  Asplcnium  iucidum,  and 
other  good  things,  which  are  sold  at  about  4s.  per  doz. 
Asplcnium  nidus  is  very  fine  in  all  sizes  :  good 
Adiautums  are  pleutiful.  Of  Montbretias,  Rayon  d'Or 
is  a  good  yellow,  and  Germania  the  best  of  the  darker 
shades.  Roses  are  now  on  the  wane,  hut  some  fairly 
good  blooms  are  seen  ;  Perlo  des  Jardins,  C.  Mcrmet, 
Bridesmaid,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Niphetos,  Sun- 
rise; aud  of  the  pinks  from  the  open.  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
and  La  France  ;  General  Jaequeiuiuot  also  continue, 
but  the  flowers  are  snmll.  The  autumn  Cattlcyas  are 
now  coming  in,  but  the  trade  for  them  is  vei-y  un- 
certain. Stephauotis.  Gardenias,  and  Eucharis  are 
good,  also  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Tuberoses,  aud  Liliums 
laneifolium  album  and  roscum. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Chrysanthemums  increase  in  iinantity.  The  yellow 
Madame  Dcsgranges  is  very  good :  of  whites.  Lady 
FLtzwigram  is  the  best.  Goaehcr's  Crimson  quite  super- 
sedes Harvest  Home;  Nellie  Blake  is  another  good  red 
variety.  Asters  are  seen  in  largo  quantities,  but  large 
blooms  are  not  over  plentiful.  The  best  market 
varietie-s  are  those  of  the  "  Comet "  section,  the  white 
being  particularly  appreciated.  Gaillardias  arc  plen- 
tiful, also  Calliopsis  grandiflora  (or  C.  lanceolata).  which 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  yellow  flowers  for  light  floral 
arrangements.  Yellow  Marguerites  (English  grown)  are 
very  good,  although  in  excess  of  the  demand.  A  few 
Sweet  Peas  arc  still  seen.  Dahlias  are  prominent. 
Carnations  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  blooms  arc  not 
quite  so  good  as  they  were  a  little  earlier  iu  the  season. 
Statice  Gmclini  and  S.  latifolia  are  very  plentiful :  also 
Gypsophila  panieulata  ;  G.  elegaus.  the  annual,  is  still 
marketed  in  large  quantities.  Iceland  Poppies  still 
hold  out.  All  kinds  of  foliage  and  cut  Peru  continue 
plentiful.  A.  H.,  Covent  Garden.  August  27. 


FRUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  Augusl  si. —The  following  are  the  averages 
ol  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Gages.  4s.  to  6s.  per 
half  sieve;  Plums,  4s.  6d.  do.;  common.  Is.  6rf.  to 
2s.  i\d. ;  Melons,  24's,  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.  6d.  per  case  ;  do.,  36"s, 
6s.  ad.  to  7s.  6(J.  do.  ;  Lemons,  8s.  to  10s.  per  case  ;  Grapes, 
Almeria,  lis.  to  17s.  per  barrel ;  do.,  home.  SKJ.  to  Is.  per 
lb.  ;  Apples,  American,  12.s.  to  16s.  per  barrel ;  English 
do.,  8s.  to  12s.  per  cwt. ;  Bananas,  5s.  6d.  to  lis.  per 
bunch  :  Currants,  black,  id,  and  6d.  per  lb. ;  do.,  red, 
M.  to  id.  do. ;  Tomatos,  id.  to  6d.  per  lb.  In  Scotch 
fruit.  Greengages  made  14s.  to  16.s.  per  cwt.;  Blue 
Plums,  7s.  do.  ;  Gisborne  do.,  .ns.  lid.,  and  Cheri-y  do., 
8s.  and  Vs.  do.  ;  Pears  made  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  sieve  ; 
Apples,  8s.  per  hamper,  and  Is.  M.  to  2s.  per  sieve,  also 
los.  per  cask  ;  Shallots,  8s.  per  cwt. 

LiVEEPOOt,  August  SI  .—Wholesale  Vegetable  Market 
(North  Hay).  —  The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  current  prices  during  the  past  week  —  prices 
varying  according  to  supply  ;— Vegetables  :  Potatos,  per 
cwt.,  Eai'ly  Regents,  3s.  Bd.  to  6s.  id.  ;  kidneys,  3s.  to 
4s.  3d. ;  British  Queen,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d. ;   Conquest,  2s.  8d. 


to  3s.  4d.  :  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Swedes,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  6d.  to  lOd. 
per  dozen  bunches ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  6d  to  2s.  per 
dozen ;  Onions,  foreign,  .3s.  6d.  to  4s.  Id.  per  bag ; 
Parsley,  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuces,  6d. 
to  lOd.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  lOd.  to  2s.  per 
dozen  ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  Sid.  do.  ;  Celery,  Is.  6rf.  to  2s. 
do. ;  Peas,  6s.  to  78.  6d.  per  hamper  ;  Beans,  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  do;  do..  Kidney,  8d.  to  lOd.  per  peck.  Fruit: 
Melons,  Valencia,  24's.  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d. ;  SB's,  4s.  Bd.  to 
5s. ;  Grapes,  black  Lisbons,  5s.  to  Gs.  per  box ;  Almerias, 
3s.  to  5s.  lid.  per  barrel ;  superior  do.,  Gs.  6d.  to  98.  do., 
a  few  lots  at  I2s.  to  13s. ;  Oranges,  Brazilian,  4s.  6d.  to 
9s.  per  box  ;  Naples,  9s.  to  12s. ;  Tomatos,  Lisbon,  4s.  3d. 
to  58.  6d.  per  box  ;  Apples,  Lisbon,  2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per 
box ;  do.  Oporto,  4s.  to  .5s.  9d.  do. ;  Lemons,  Palermo, 
^s.  to  7s.  per  case,  and  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  box. 
St.  /o/i7iS.— Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck;  Cucumbers, 
3d.  to6d.  each;  Filberts,  8d.  per  lb.;  Apricots,  Is.  per 
dozen ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  :  do., 
foreign,  Gd.  to  8d.  do. ;  Pine-apples,  foreign,  3s.  to  5s. 
each ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  :— 
Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to  .38. 
per  dozen  ;  Filberts,  ikl.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  Gooseberries. 
3d.  do. ;  Peas,  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  peck  ;  Grapes,  English, 
3d.  to  2s.  per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign,  3d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Tonuitos, 
English,  2d.  to  Gd.  do. ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  to  Is.  do. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  August  27,  1904. 
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Rotiarks.  —  There    was 
August  'J'J.  
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Following  Summahy  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
August  27,  is  furnished  from  llie  MeteorologicaJ  Office : — 

■'The  weather  during  this  week  was  unsettled  vt.'ry 
generally,  rain  falling  on  several  days,  and  tliundor- 
storius  occurring  in  many  localities  over  the  eastern 
and  northern  counties  of  England  between  the  21st  aud 
23i'd,  and  at  a  few  north-wer^teru  stations  on  thc2-lth. 

"The  temperature  was  considerably  below  the  mean, 
the  deficit  amounting  to  between  :P  or  4°  in  most 
districts,  and  to  as  many  as  S"  in  the  Midland  Counties 
and  England,  N.W.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
recorded  on  the  27th,  aud  ranged  from  75"  in  Eugland. 
S.,  and  ".T  in  tlie  Midland  Counties  and  Eugland,  S.W., 
to  65°  in  Scotland.  \V.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which 
were  nearly  all  registered  on  the  2oth.  were  as  low  as 
.32^  in  Scotland,  N..  and  ^i^  in  Scotland.  E.  (at  Lairg  and 
Nairn),  while  elsewhere  they  varied  from  3f>Mn  Eugland, 
S.,  the  Midland  Counties,  and  England,  N.W.,  to  40°  in 
England,  E.  and  S.W.,  and  Ireland,  N.,  and  to  50°  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  more  than  the  mean  over  England, 
but  rather  less  iu  Ireland.  Scotland,  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 

"The  bright  sitiishijjc  was  deficient  in  all  paiis  of  the 
Kingdom,  except  Scotland,  N.,  and  England,  E.  and  S. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from 
47  and  45  respectively  iu  England,  S.  and  E.,  to  29  in 
England,  N.E.,  27  iu  Irelaud,  N,,  23  iu  England.  N.W., 
and  to  21  iu  Scotland,  W." 


THE  WEATHER  IX  WEST  HERTS. 
Thirteen  consecutive  cold  nights.— The  receutcold  period, 
which  came  to  an  eud  on  August  25,  lasted  fifteen  days. 
During  that  time  tliere  did  uot  occur  a  single  unseason- 
ably warm  day,  and  but  three  warm  nights,  while  ou 
four  nights  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn 
indicated  readings  within  four  degrees  of  the  freezing- 
point.  The  last  three  days,  ou  the  other  hand,  have 
been  very  warm,  thehigliest  reading  in  the  thermometer 
screen  on  eacli  of  them  rising  to  or  above  77°.  The 
nights  however  still  remain  cold  for  the  time  of  year, 
iu  fact,  the  last  thirteen  nights  have  all  been  more  or 
less  unseasonably  cold.  Both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep 
the  ground  is  now  slightly  warmer  than  is  seasonable. 
Some  rain  fell  on  two  days  during  the  week,  but  the 


amount  depositel  ou  cac'.i  of  f.iD:  e  days  was  only 
sufficient  to  wet  the  surface  of  t!ic  ground.  No  measur 
able  quantity  of  raiu-water  has  now  come  through  the 
bare  soil  percolation  gauge  for  more  than  a  week.  The 
sun  shone  ou  an  average  fru'  eight  aud  a  half  hours  a 
day,  or  for  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day  iu  excess  of  the 
mean  daily  duration  for  August.  Calms  and  light  airs 
again  prevailed,  the  direction  of  these  light  airs  being 
veiy  variable.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  3  p.m.  was  about  six  per  cent,  below  a  seasonable 
quantify.  E.  M.,  Berkhampdcad,  Angtistsx  I90i. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Vere.  for  the  past  thirtocu  years  Gardener 
to  W.  II.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Milnthorpe  House,  Saudal, 
Wakclield,  as  Gardener  to  His  Honour  Judge 
Cadneau,  Rhydding  House,  Ackworth,  Pontefract. 
Mr.  T.  Roberts,  tor  the  past  six  years  General  Fore-- 
man  at  The  Firs,  Malvern,  Worcestershire,  toi'- 
merly  Foi'eman  at  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet,  Herts, 
as  Gardener  to  G.  L.  Lopes,  Esq.,  Northleigh, 
Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Cooper,  for  the  past  five  years  General 
Foreman  iu  the  Gardens,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester, 
previously  General  Foreman  at  Luton  Hoo,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Stetcliworth 
Paik,  Newmarket. 

Mr.  John  Turton,  Stockeld  Park  Gardens,  Wetherby, 
late  of  Becca  Hall,  Aherford,  has  been  appointed 
Gardener  to  Col.  GASCOKiXB,  of  Lothertoa  Park. 
Aberford.  His  duties  to  date  from  the  first  week  iu. 
September. 

Mr.  F.  MiLSOM,  Gardener  to  F.  G.  Gledstanes,  Esq.,  of 
Old  Manor  House,  Gunnersbury  Lane,  W.,  as 
Gardener  to  the  same  Gentleman  at  Berry  Hill, 
Taplow. 

Mr.  J.  Tucker,  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  Gardener  at 
the  City  Asylum,  Biriningham,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  same  Committee  to  lay  out  the  Grounds  of 
their  New  Asylvuu  at  Hi)llymoor,  near  Birmingham. 

Mr.  A.  Parry,  late  of  Angleliaui,  Cathedral  Ko:ul", 
Cardifl',  as  Gardener  to  Col.  J.  A.  Bradnev,  Tal-y- 
Coed  Court,  near  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Irel.vxd,  late  Head  Gardener.  Bauk  Dale, 
Bromborough,  has  been  appointed  Gardener  f6 
Lady  Chermsidk,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  and 
entered  on  his  duties  August  10. 

Mr.  F.  Bennett,  for  the  past  six  years  Gardener  to  ' 
Colonel  Baird,  Ewing  House.  Newmarket,  has  been 
appointed  Gardenei'  to  J.  dp.  P.\ss,  Esq.,  Middletou 
Hall,  Lynn,  Norfolk,  the  appointment  dating  from 
July  28.  .   ' 

Mr.  A.  Smitt,  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  Gar- 
dener to  Col.  P.  T.  II.  Taylor,  Ncwnton  Priory, 
Tetbury,  as  Gardener  to  James  V.  Godsell,  Esq., 
Stratfoi'd  Court,  Slrt)ud. 

Mr.  S.  Capon,  for  over  three  years  as  Foreman  al 
Elvetham  Park  Gardens,  Wiuclifield,  Hants,  has 
bccu  appointed  Gardener  to  hleut.-Gen.  the  Hon: 
Somerset  Gough  CALTiiORPE,  at  Woodlands  Vale. 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  Commences  duties  September  2. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pitman,  late  Gardener  to  F.  G.  Vincent, 
Esq.,  The  Pines,  Beckenliam,  as  Gardener  to  F. 
Walters.  Esq.,  Vodiu.  I'yrford,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Mr.  G.  Allen,  for  four  years  (iardeuer  at  Haselbeck. 
Hall,  Northampton,  as  Gardenerto  J.  A.  Levy,  Esq.. 
The  Mount,  Maidenhead. 

Mr.  Henry  Gray,  for  the  last  ton  months  Gardener  to 
the  late  Marci's  H.  Fosh,  Esq.,  Woldiugliam. 
Sun-ey,  as  Gardener  to  S.  Boulter,  Esq.,  Garstou 
Park,  Godstone,  Surrey. 

Mr.  William  Farr,  for  tiie  past  six  and  a  half  years 
Gai'dener  at  Woodlands  Vale.  Ryde,  as  Gardener  to 
Col.  J.  R.  P.  GOODDEN.  Comp!on'  House,  Sherborne. 
Dorset. 

Mr.  A.  Wrather,  late  Gardener  at  CrosUy  Cote,  North- 
allcrtou.  and  Smelt  House,  Howdeu-le- Wear,- 
Durham,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Wormald,  Acomb 
Hall,  Acomb.  York. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

BULBS. 

W.  CUTBUSH  iS  SON,  Highgate.  N.— Bulbs. 

B.  S.Williams  &  Sons,  Upi'er  HoUoway,  Loudon,  N.— 
Bulbs. 

HOGG  &  ROBERTSON,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland- 
Bulbs. 

William  Lainc:.  Suttou,  Surrey— Bulbs. 

W.  BULL  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  Louduu— Bulb.=,  &c.  ^ 

R.  Sydenham.  Tenby  Street.  Biriuioghani— Bulbs. 

Brown  &  Wilson,  10,  Market  Place,  Manehesler- 
Bulbs. 

A.  F.  Upstone,  35,  Church  Street,  Rothcrham—Planis 
and  Bulbs. 

Fished,  Son  &  Sidhav,  Ltd..  Royal  Nurseries,  Hauds- 
worth,  Sheffield- Bulbs. 

Sutton's,  Reading— Bulbs. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotie  Nursery, 
Chelsea — Bulbs. 

E.  P.  Dixon  <t  Sons,  Hull.— Bulbs. 

Samuel  Dobie  &  Son,  Heathfield  Gardens,  Chester- 
Bulbs.  ■      . 

J.  Murray  it  Sons,  103,  High  Street,  Deptford,  London- 
Bulbs. 

DICKSON'S,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh— Bulbs.  &c.  . 

Wills  &  Segak,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  South  Kensing 
ton.— Bulbs. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts- Bulbs.        r  :■ 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech.- Bulbs 
aud  Plants. 

Clare,  Brothers  &  Co.,  65  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle.— 
Bulbs  and  Plants. 

W.  Shand  &  Sons,  New  Street,  Lancaster.- Bulbs, 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester.— 
Bulbs,  &e. 

Frank  Dicks  &  Co.,  68,  Dcansgate,  Mauchcster.— Bulbs 
and  Plants. 
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ENQUIRIES. 

Ceeeus  tkiangplaris. — 1.  At  what  uj^e  does 
Cereu=  triangularis  fruit  ?  2.  Is  the  fruit  grown 
in  England  eatable  ?  3.  Would  it  pay  for  market 
growers  (Channel  Islands)  to  grow  the  plant  for 
l>rcdueing  fruit  ?     [More  than  doubtful.  Ed.] 

What  are  the  chemicals  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  '■  brick  "  burnt  on  the  Califonian  fruit 
plantations,  and  in  what  proportion  are  the 
iugredifuts  used?  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  so-called  bricks  are  placed  individually  at 
intervals,  and  that  after  being  lighted  they  burn 
for  eight  hours  without  attention.  My  informant 
said  they  caused  a  very  dense  smoke,  were  non- 
injurious  to  trees,  were  fatal  to  all  insect  pests, 
and  were  a  good  i>reventive  from  frost.  Constant 
Reader. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.STER  WILT  :  /.  R.  P.  The  wUted  Asters  sent 
exhibit  no  sign  of  the  Aster  worm,  nor  any 
perceptible  trace  of  fungoid  disease.  The 
cause  of  their  going  otf  cannot  be  found  in  the 
plants  themselves.  We  are  reminded  that  in 
1901  there  were  grave  complaints  in  the  United 
States  (U.S.A.,  Exp.  Stn.  Hatch  reports,  12 
and  13)  of  the  trouble  of  growing  Asters  on 
account  of  disease.  The  most  prominent  w.?s 
one  of  obscure  nature,  which  experiments 
indicated  to  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
assimilative  functions  of  the  plant.  This  has 
great  resemblance  to  the  case  before  us.  Three 
other  fungoid  diseases  are  alluded  to,  but  none 
of  these  can  be  traced  in  connection  with  the 
jiresent  disease.  M.  C.  C 

Begonias;  G.  B.  Certainly  the  old  tubers  will 
be  affected.  Tobacco-water  is  the  best  remedy 
to  apply. 

Book:  A.  H.  S.  The  number  has  been  mislaid. 
Apply  to  Mr.  W  T  Macoun,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Ottawa,  who  can  probably  furnish  you  with  the 
(iddress.— J.  B.  British  Trees,  by  Hon.  Stanhope 
ToHemache  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co).; 
g.jod  illustrations.  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Bnqlish 
Hardens,  by  E.  T.  Cook  (Country  Life  Of&ce). 
Beav.lifvX  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  John 
Weathers  (Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.)  j  coloured 
figures. 

Clob  in  Brassicas  A.  H.,  Wimbledon.  It  has 
been  proved  that  young  Brassica  plants  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  slime- 
fungus  (Plasmodiophora  brassicie)  during  the 
first  three  weeks  after  the  plants  have  germi- 
nated from  the  seeds.  Every  precaution  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  soil  of 
the  seed-beds  is  free  from  contagion.  Quicklime 
is  the  best  cure,  and  in  bad  cases  it  has  been 
applied  at  the  rate  of  75  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
ground  with  good  results.  All  this  is  described, 
and  illustrations  of  "  Club-root "  are  given,  in 
the  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  obtainable 
from  our  Publi-shing  Department,  price  7W., 
post  free. 

Ckicket  Ground:  A.  Jr.  The  top-dressifig  will 
not  be  likely  to  kill  the  Clover.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  apply  freely  nitrogenous 
manures  that  will  encourage  the  grasses  to 
outgrow  the  Clover 

Crossing  of  Begonias.  J.  R.  Kemovo  all  the 
male  flowers  from  the  plant  you  wish  to  pollinate, 
then  take  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  with  it 
take  the  pollen  from  a  male  flower  of  another 
]ilant,  and  transfer  such  pollen  to  the  stigma 
of  one  of  the  female  H.iwers.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  before  the  female  Ho«er  is  fully  open,  and 
to  remove  with  a  finely-pointed  pair  of  scissors 
one  of  the  flower  segments.  The  female  flowers 
of  Begonias  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
tlie  male  flowers  because  they  possess  an  ovary 
at  the  base  of  the  flower.  You  could  not  do 
better  than  procure  Plant  Breeding  (Bailey) 
from  the  Publisher  of  this  journal. 

<Vpp.esses;  G.  H.  Sf  Sons.  "  Benthami,"  un- 
certain;"  torulosa  Corneyana,"  probably  correct ; 
"  Knightiana,"  correct;  "  Knightiana  chamai- 
cyparissioides  "  is  Corneyana ;  "  Benthami 
arizonica,"  doubtful — we  do  not  think  it  is 
arizonica  J  "Goveniana,"  correct;  "torulosa 
majestica,"  correct ;  "  ambigua  "  is  Corneyana. 


It   is  excessively  difficult  to  name    Cypresses 
owing  to  their  great  variability. 

Diseased  Apple  -  leaves  :  Rev.  G.  H.  E.  The 
spots  on  the  leaves  appear  to  be  those  of 
Septoria  ijyricola,  but  are  absolutely  barren, 
and  in  the  absence  of  sporules  cannot  be  posi- 
tively identified.  It  would  seem,  however,  by 
the  appearance,  that  the  development  of  the 
fungus  has  been  checked  by  the  application  of 
ammoniated  copper  carbonate,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  jji-e vented.  Hence  the  means  for 
its  dispersion  have  been  destroyed,  and  al- 
though nothing  more  can  be  done  this  year,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  with  spraying  in  the 
sjjring  about  once  a  week  with  a  diluted  copper 
solution,  the  disease  would  not  reajipear,  or  in 
a  very  modi6ed  form.  A  few  of  the  leaves 
exhibit  the  work  of  the  larva?  of  a  mining  leaf 
insect.  Jtf.  C.  C. 

Ferns  :  C.  B.  C.  Your  plants  are  badly  infested 
with  thrip  and  red  -  spider.  Treat  them 
moderately  with  a  vaporiser,  remembering  that 
Ferns  may  be  very  easily  injured  by  tobacco 
fumes. 

Fountains  :  J.  Jr.  We  believe  there  are  foun- 
tains to  be  obtained,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
supply  of  water  is  used  over  and  over  again. 
Apply  to  the  makers  of  garden  implements,  or 
advertise. 

Fruit-growing  :  H.  O'B.  As  you  have  every- 
thing to  learn,  you  could  not  expect  a  salary  to 
begin  with.  You  should  enter  at  one  or  other 
of  the  horticultural  colleges  for  say  two  years, 
and  then  get  a  situation  in  some  good  fruit 
nursery. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants:  J;.  B.  All  the  spe- 
cies you  mention  are  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  the  schedule  does  not  appear  to  exclude 
them,  imless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  not 
hardy.  Lobelia  cardinalis  is  scarcely  likely  to 
lie  quite  hardy  in  your  district  of  Cheshire, 
although  plants  have  lived  out  of  doors  in  a 
Surrey  garden  during  the  past  winter. 

Hedge  Damaged  BY  Fire  ;  Privet  Hedge.  If  the 
plants  are  not  killed  cut  them  back  as  far  as  is 
necessary  to  remove  all  the  scorched  wood,  and 
they  will  make  fresh  growth.  Privet  may  be 
cut  back  to  almost  any  degree,  and  still 
continue  to  live. 

Honeysuckle  :  In  a  Maze.  The  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle is  Lonicera  periclymenum  belgica.  The 
early  and  late  respectively  we  presume  are  but 
varieties  of  it. 

Lilt  Disease;  G.  W.  The  soil  contained  plenty 
of  fungus,  which  was  probably  the  cause  of 
your  Lilies  failing.  Y''ou  shoiUd  sterilise  the 
soil  by  baking  it. 

Maggots  in  Plums  ;  T.  W.  0.  A  somewhat  late 
brood  of  the  larvie  of  the  Codlin  moth,  Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella.  The  Plum  is  rarely  attacked 
by  this  insect,  so  also  are  Quince,  Peach  and 
Apricot,  and  still  more  i-arely  Walnuts.  Y'ou 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  destroy  all 
the  injured  fruit. 

Muscat  Grapes  :  Norton.  There  is  no  fungus 
present  in  the  berries,  the  colouring  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  development  of  a  black  pigment, 
probably  a  reversion  to  a  darker  type. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious  to  oblige 
corresijondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers  to 
name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  tfme  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations. — R.  W.  Apples  :  1,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh  ;  2,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Pear,  Jargon- 
elle. Plums  ;  1,  Overall ;  2,  Belgian  Purple  ; 
3,  Dennison's  Superb  ;  4,  Victoria ;  5,  not  re- 
cognized;  6,  Purple  Prolific. — B.  Apples;  1, 
Ecklinville  j    2,  Sweet  Lading ;    3,  not  recog- 


nised ;  4,  Lord  Suffield ;  .'>,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert;  6,  Fearn's  Pippin. — A.  B.  Plum,  rotten 
when  received.  Applgs :  1,  Astrachan ;  2, 
Domino. — G.  U.  H.  The  fruits  did  not  arrive 
in  good  condition.  Peaches  for  despatch  by 
post  or  rail  should  be  gathered  when  only  half 
ripe  and  quite  hard,  and  even  then  should  not 
be  jjlaced  one  on  the  top  of  another.  You  did 
not  use  nearly  sufficient  material  between  the 
fruits  and  the  sides  of  the  box.  You  did  right 
in  sending  leaves,  and  from  them  we  might 
have  ventured  to  name  the  fruits,  bxit  think  it 
best  to  see  both  fruit  and  leaves  before  deciding. 
A.  G.  When  sending  Grapes  for  identification, 
you  should  send  a  whole  bunch.  We  believe 
the  variety  to  be  that  known  as  Black  Prince. 
—B.  4"  W.     Pear  Green  Chisel. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — H.  T.  1,  wild 
Chicory,  Cichorium  Intybus ;  2,  Hyacinthus 
(Galtonia)  candicans  ;  3,  Vinca  major,  varie- 
gated form  ;  4,  send  when  in  flower. — M.  B. 
Atriplex  hortensis. — H.  W.  Lot  elia  syphilitica. 
— J.  F.  8.  1,  Olearia  Haastii,  cuttings  from 
the  half  -  ripened  wood  ;  2,  wretched  scrap, 
perhaps  Berberis  Darwinii ;  3,  Cassinia  fulvida 
cuttings ;  I,  Potentilla  fruticosa  cuttings  ;  5, 
Aconitum  napellus,  very  poisonous ;  divide  the 
roots. — G.  H.  S.  1,  a  crested  form  of  the 
common  Male  Fern,  Nephrodium  filix-mas ;  2, 
Aspidium  aculeatum  ;  3,  Polypodium  vulgare  ; 
4,  Nephrodium  filix-mas ;  5,  Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum  ;  0,  Achillea  segyptiaca  ;  7,  Kolreuteria 
paniculata;  8,  Pyrus  Aria  latifolia. — Constant 
Reader.  Justicia  carnea. — J.  H.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Fuchsias. — 
Constant  Reader.  The  garden  varieties  of 
Caladium  are  so  numerous,  and  the  variation 
of  each  kind  so  great,  that  we  cannot  undertake 
to  settle  the  point  in  question. — £.  JJ'.  1, 
Clerodendron  Balfourii ;  2,  Lantana  hybrida  ; 
3,  Clerodendron  f alias ;  4,  Statice  latifolia ;  5, 
Gesnera  cardinalis  ;  Kuellia  Portella?. — G.II.B. 
sends  double  the  number.  See  our  note  under 
"Names  of  Fruits  "  published  weekly.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  trouble,  a  small  donation 
for  the  Crardeners'  Orphan  Fund  will  be  accep- 
table. 1,  Aetata  spicata ;  2,  Leycesteria  for- 
mosa ;  3,  Linaria  vulgaris ;  4,  Solidago  virga 
aurea;  5,  Veronica  longifolia  inearnata;  5, 
Veronica  spicata ;  7,  Tanacetum  vulgare ;  8, 
Helianthus  multiflorus,  double ;  9,  Geranium, 
perhaps  pratense ;  10,  Impatiens  Eoylei ;  11, 
Polygonum ;  12,  Hypericum  androssemum. — 
D.  T.  Polygonum  orientale. 

Oak  Leaves:  A.  S.  Oak-spangles — a  gall  caused 
by  an  insect,  Neuroterus  lenticularis. 

The  Volume  for  1852  ;  E.  JF.  R.  The  only  way 
of  disposing  of  it  is  by  advertisement,  when 
some  book-buyer  may  see  the  announcement. 

Variegated  Potato  Leaves  ;  H.  S.  S.  We  think 
the  variety  Eoyal  Gold  very  pleasing,  but  with 
regard  to  its  commercial  value  we  prefer  not  to 
express  an  opinion. 

Tools  :  J.  B.     Consult  ovu"  advertising  columns. 

Vines  :  Mespilus.  The  circumstances  may  be 
those  described  by  your  gardener.  In  any  case 
he  should  be  better  able  to  judge  the  cause  of 
the  berries  failing  to  colour  than  we  can  be, 
without  knowing  a  single  particular  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  house  or  border,  or  of  the 
cultivation  that  has  been  practised.  Do  as 
your  gardener  has  suggested. 

Water-Pepper  :  R.  E.  If  by  this  you  mean 
Polygonum  hydropiper,  it  is  a  weed  that  prob- 
ably grows  in  Hackney  Marshes,  or  in  that 
neighbourhood.  We  do  not  know  where  you 
could  procure  it,  unless  from  some  herbalast ; 
but  we  should  advise  you  to  exercise  great  care 
in  its  use,  or,  better  still,  to  refrain  altogether. 

Weights  and  Mea.sures  :  Cymra.  A  useful  book 
with  the  market  terms  in  their  imperial 
equivalents  is  that  published  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  called  the  Monster  Table  Boole, 
price  Id.,  obtainable  at  any  bookstall. 

Communications  Received.— W.  T.  — E.  A.  H.— J.  s.— 
R.  J.— B.  &  W.— D.  S.,  Hereford.— R.  S.— E.  A, — 
W.  Wells  &  Co.— W.  Waller.— W.  E.  B.— U.  Siiiilh.— 
G.  Upton  —A.  H.— R.  D.— J.  Y.— Old  Reader.— IiK-ome- 
Tax  Adjustmeut  Agency,  Ltd.— .T.  U.  —  C.  S.  R. — 
H.  W.  W.— Rev.  D.  R.  W.— S.  W.  N.  (accepted  with 
thanks).— T.  B.  D.  &  Co.— King's  Acre  Nuis  ry  Co. 
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THE    LARCH   COLEOPHORA    OR 
LEAF  MINER 

(CoLEOPin)i;.\  LARlCELL.v,  Irohwr). 

8EVERAL  encjuiries  have  been  received 
tills  year  concorning  the  curious  diseased 
appearance  of  Larchies.  Tlie  young  delicate 
needles  have  turned  brown  and  died  away  at 
their  tips  in  such  numbers  that  the  trees 
looked  as  it  they  had  been  badly  scorched. 

Besides  this  dying  away  at  the  tips  some 
of  the  needle-tufts  appear  as  quite  dwarfed 
contorted  masses,  and  many  of  the  needles  are 
bent  or  elbowed  over.  This  latter  appearance, 
the  bending  of  the  needles,  is  due  to  a  great 


CAF^oo'ft.or^ 


Fig.  70.— the  l.^uch  coleophoua 

(COLKOPHOlfA   LAltICEI,r..\). 

.\.— Larval  case  with  larval  head  extruded. 
1!. — Imag()  or  iidult  insect. 


abundance  of  the  Larch  form  of  the  Larch 
and  Spruce  gall  Aphis*  (Chermes  abietis 
laricis),  which  occurred  early  in  the  year, 
and  which,  judging  from  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  in  the  early  part  of  June,  will  cause 
still  further  loss. 

*  Scroiul    Rfport    EcoiKmiic  Zooloyy,     p.   81i,  1904, 
]•'.  \.  Theobald. 


The  first-mentioned  appearances  are  due 
to  one  of  the  "  case-liearing"  Tineid  moths, 
belonging  to  the  Coleophoridse,  and  known 
as  the  Larch  Coleophora,  Larch  Miner,  or 
Larch  Cigar-Case  Bearer  (Coleophora  lari- 
cella)  The  only  record  I  know  in  economic 
literature  of  this  pest  is  in  Schlich's  Manual 
of  Fare3frii,\  where  a  short  account  and 
figure  may  be  seen.  8tainton|  also  records 
itsJlife-history. 

The  larv*  of  this  small  moth  do  very 
much  damage  to  the  trees  in  certain  years 
by  destroying  the  needles;  and  it  is  noticed 
that  trees  attacked  by  this  pest  are  particu- 


very  much  in  shape  ;  some  are  of  pistol-like 
form  (tlie  Pistol  Case  Hearer  of  the  Cherry, 
Coleophora  anatipenella),  the  majority  of  a 
cigar-shape,  as  seen  in  the  Larch  pest  dealt 
with  here. 

Notes  regarding  this  insect  injury  have 
been  sent  me  from  Surrej',  Hampshire,  and 
Sussex.  The  insects  have  been  very  destruc- 
tive around  Wye  and  in  other  parts  of  Kent, 
but  had  escaped  notice  until  the  present 
season.  Stainton  records  them  at  York, 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Bowness,  and  Renfrew.  I  have  noticed  them 
in  North  Wales,   particularly  one  year  at 


Fig.  71.— the  laech  coleophora. 

A.— Larch  shoot  damaged  by  the  larvae 

B.— Shoot  showing  damage  on  the  right-liaud  side  only. 

c— The  larval  cases.    (HalJ natural  size.) 


larly  prone  to  be  invaded  with  Larch  canker. 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  age  of  tree 
attacked,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  on  trees  of 
any  great  size,  and  certainly  the  pest  appears 
most  often  on  trees  about  ten  years  old. 

The  Coleophorida?,  or  family  to  which 
this  insect  belongs,  contains  a  number  of 
small  moths  with  narrow  pointed  wings 
with  dense  fringes.  The  larva;  are  all  pro- 
vided with  a  definitely-formed  case,  which 
they  construct  as  a  rule  from  the  material 
upon  which   they  feed.    These   cases  vary 

t  Manual  of  Fomtrij,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  311,  1895,  Dr. 
Sclilich. 

X  Natural  Historii,  Tineina,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  GS,  1859, 
H.  T.  Staii.ton. 


Aberglaslyn.  They  probably  occur  in  most 
districts  where  the  Larch  grows.  In  conti- 
nental Europe  the  insects  have  also  a  wide 
distribution,  being  especially  common  in 
Germany,  and  1  have  seen  them  in  abundance 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  at  Lucerne. 
They  are  also  found  in  France  and  Finland. 
Life-history  and  Habits. 
The  adult  moth  is  of  an  uniform  dusky 
grey,  the  hind  wings  being  paler  than  the 
fore  wings;  both  pairs  are  fringed  with  pallid 
hairs.  The  head  and  palpi  are  shiny  grey  ; 
the  male  antennte  dusky,  the  female  banded 
with  fuscous  and  white  stripes.  The  thorax 
is  grey,  and  the  abdomen  dusky-grey  with  a 
dusky-yellow  tuft  at  the  apex.    Legs  grey, 
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the  tarsi  with  traces  of  dusky  bands.  When 
the  wings  are  expanded  they  measure  about 
one-third  of  an  inch,  some  specimens  rather 
more,  some  rather  less.  This  year  the 
moths  began  to  hatch  out  on  June  9,  some- 
what earlier  than  usual.*  They  keep  on 
appearing  into  July.  When  at  rest,  they 
lodge  both  on  the  needles  and  stem,  keeping 
their  antennie  stretched  out  straight  in 
front  of  them.  They  fly  chiefly  at  daytime, 
and  readily  move  if  tlie  Larches  are  shaken 
even  slightly.  The  female  places  her  little 
roundish,  yellow  eggs  on  the  needles,  a 
single  egg  on  each  needle.  Later  they 
become  grey,  and  in  July  they  hatch  out 
into  small  dusky-reddishjlarv:i'.  The  young 
larvoe  at  once  bore  into  the  Larch-needles, 
and  tunnel  them  out  for  about  half 
their  length,  the  tunnelled  area  being  pale. 
These  tunnelled  ends  shrivel  up  and  are 
very  conspicuous.  The  larva  then  forms  a 
ease,  cutting  ofi'  the  mined  portion,  and  car- 
ries it  to  a  sound  needle.  At  first  the 
case  is  almost  white,  but  it  becomes  dirty- 
grey,  and  then  almost  brown.  It  is  lined 
with  silk.  The  larva  inside  eats  away  a 
piece  of  the  epidermis  of  the  Larch  needle 
and  forces  its  head  ai  d  anterioi-  segments 
into  the  soft  parenehyme.  The  lai'va  leaves 
the  case,  and  tunnels  some  way  into  the  leaf, 
fixing  the  case  on  to  thi'  leaf  meanwhile, 'and 
returning  to  it  when  it  has  finished  feeding 
or  is  alarmed.  The'Iarv.i^'go  on  living  in  this 
way  as  long  as  any  nourishment  remains  in 
the  Larch  leaves,  and  then  they  fix  their 
cases  on  to  the  twigs  and  stems  of  the  trees 
and  remain  dormant  all  the  wint(>r.  Very 
often  they  may  be  found  in  cracks  and  cre- 
vices of  the  bark,  and  amongst  Lichens 
growing  on  the  Larches.  By  this  time  they 
are  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  grown. 
When  the  young  Larch-needles  come  forth 
in  spring  the  larv;f  carry  their  cases  back  to 
the  needl(>s  and  at  once  commence  feeding, 
and  cause  the  needles  to  wither  away  at  the 
tips  in  characteristic  fashion.  The  larvie 
now  grow  rapidly,  and  the  cases,  originally 
formed  out  of  cut-off  pieces  of  needles, 
become  too  small ;  they  then  cut  a  slit 
up  one  side  of  the  case  and  weave  in 
another  piece  of  leaf,  and  so  increase  the 
accommodation  of  the  house. 

The  larva  when  mature  is  brown  to  dull 
reddish  brown  in  colour;  the  first  segment 
has  a  black  thoracic  spot  or  shield  more  or 
less  divided  into  two  l>y  a  pallid  median  line  ; 
the  second  segment  has  two  black  spots,  and 
all  the  three  thoracic  segments  have  a  black 
spot  over  the  legs.  The  anal  segment  has 
also  a  dark  dorsal  shield.  When  quite  ma- 
ture, the  cases  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  needles 
or  twigs,  usually  towards  the  end  of  May. 
The  larvrt'  then  cast  their  skin  and  change 
into  long,  narrow,  dark-brown  pupte,  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  covered  with  a 
few  fine  bristles.  The  moth  emerges  during 
the  daytime  as  a  rule,  and  soon  flies  about. 

One  brood  only  occurs  during  the  year. 
It  is  said  that  the  larv;e  are  very  susceptible 
to  injury  from  late  frosts,  wet  and  cold 
rainy  weather,  and  hail ;  but  this  hardly 
agrees  with  recent  observations,  for  the  pest 
is  more  abundant  this  year  than  usual,  and 
last  year  certainly  was  wet  enough,  and  also 
the  past  winter. 

Isolated  Larch  -  trees  are  seldom  much 
harmed  ;  the  pest  is  usually  most  destructive 

*  Mr.  AVillcocks,  of  the  South-Eas^tern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  tells  me  those  he  kept  came  out  on 
June  4. 


where  Larches  ai-e  grown  in  dense  masses 
together,  but  observations  made  this  year 
show  it  to  be  harmful  in  mixed  plantations, 
the  trees  inside  the  plantations  being 
attacked  just  as  much  as  those  growing  on 
the  borders.  According  to  Schlich  the  pest 
has  been  observed  up  to  an  altitude  of  2,000 
feet.  It  certainly  seems  most  harmful 
where  the  trees  are  planted  closely  together, 
probably  because  the  delicate  moths  get  more 
shelter. 

Pkeventive  and  Remedi.\l  Measures. 
In  plantations  when  this  pest  first  makes 
its  appearance,  the  infested  trees  should  be 
thinned  out  in  ^lay  and  burnt.  When  the 
attack  is  more  general,  some  good  may  be 
done  by  pruning  the  lower  branches,  where 
the  larvre  mostly  congregate.  In  small 
plantations,  nurseries,  and  in  gardens,  the 
eases  may  be  picked  off  in  winter  and 
destroyed.  As  far  as  possible  mixed  planta- 
tions should  be  put  down,  so  that  the  pest 
does  not  obtain  complete  domination  in  the 
plantation.  Suitable  locality,  soil,  and  open 
growth  are  also  essential.  Fred.  V.  Theobald. 


THE    STATICES. 


During  the  past  few  weeks  Statices  have  been 
very  prominent  in  markets.  Many  of  the  varieties 
are  serviceable  for  supplying  flowers  for  cutting. 
The  florists  like  them  because  they  are  capaole  of 
lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  The  slender 
form  of  Statiee  Gmelini  may  be  used  in  place  of 
Gypsophila,  and  will  keep  much  better.  Most  of 
the  Statices  vary  considerably.  In  varieties  of 
S.  Gmelini  thei-e  are  several  shades  of  colour,  but 
it  is  the  soft  blue  and  the  white  which  are  most 
serviceable. 

Statiee  Limonium,  our  British  species,  known 
as  the  "  Sea  Lavender,"  is  one  of  the  best,  and  of 
this  there  is  quite  a  number  of  distinct  varieties. 
S.  latifolia,  the  broad-leaved  species,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  the  flowers  being  larger  in  size,  and 
they  vary  from  white  to  deep  blue  colour.  I  believe 
the  yellow  variety  also  belongs  to  this  species, 
although  1  have  seen  it  named  S.  sinensis.  The 
blue,  white,  and  yellow  varieties  are  most  appre- 
ciated, for  the  pink  form  is  hardly  decided  enough 
in  shade  ;  yet  by  careful  selection  a  pink  variety 
worth  growing  for  market  might  be  obtained. 

The  yellow  variety  seen  may  be  the  Siberian 
species,  Statiee  aurea  ;  but  for  market  work  names 
are  not  of  much  consequence,  the  thing  is  to  obtain 
the  best  form  of  each  variety,  and  those  who  can 
select  stock  while  the  plants  are  in  flower  have 
the  best  chance  of  getting  what  they  want. 

Statices  when  once  established  givelittletrouble, 
and  produce  a  large  quantity  of  flowers.  They 
succeed  best  in  a  good  loamy  soil  that  is  not  too 
heavy.  Many  of  them  may  be  raised  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  warmth  early  in  the 
spring,  and  planted  out  after  they  are  well 
established.  Jn  order  to  get  extra  strong  plants, 
sow  seeds  in  the  autumn  and  keep  the  young 
plants  in  a  light  position  in  an  intermediate- 
house,  planting  them  out  early  in  spring.  Re- 
planting may  be  done  at  any  time  after  they 
have  finished  flowering,  but  if  it  is  intended  to 
divide  them,  this  should  be  done  early  in  the 
spring.  A  little  care  is  required  to  re-establish 
them  after  the  roots  have  been  much  disturbed 
When  planting  in  heavy  ground  a  good  dressing 
of  sea-sand  will  be  benefioial,  and  if  the  sand  is 
fresh  from  the  shore  all  the  better. 

S.  Halfordi  (ormacrophylla)  is  a  fine  plant,  and 
the  smaller-growing  S.  Butcheri  is  useful  either 
for  afi'ording  flowers  for  cutting  or  for  use  as  a  pot 
plant.  During  the  past  year  or  two  flowers  of 
these  shades  of  colour  have  been  more  used  than 
formerly.  Statiee  Suworowi,  ti'eated  as  an  annual, 
is  a  pretty  species  for  bedding,  the  tall  branching 


spikes  of  pink  flowers  being  very  attractive.  If 
seeds  be  sown  early  in  spring  under  glass,  and 
the  seedlings  be  planted  out  later,  they  will 
flower  well  the  same  season.  The  inflorescences, 
should  be  cut  before  they  are  too  far  advanced,  and 
dried  without  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  flowers 
will  then  retain  their  colour  throughout  the 
winter.    A.  Hemsley. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

LOTONONIS  WYLIEI,  J.  M.  Wood  (n.  sp.). 
This  is  a  much-branched,  densely  leafy  under- 
shrub,  reaching  to  I  or  5  feet  in  height,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  blue  flowers.  Stem  and 
branches  finely  and  closely  silky  pubescent,  with 
minute  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  trifoliate,  petio- 
late,  stipulate  ;  leaflets  oblanceolate,  mucronate,, 
entire,  subsessile,  -J  to  1  inch  long,  1  to  2^  lines 
wide  in  centre,  pubescent,  with  silky  white  hairs 
above,  more  densely  so  beneath ;  petiole  |  to- 
f  inch  long,  pilose  ;  stipules  in  pairs,  resembling: 
the  leaflets,  oblong,  2  to  4-  lines  long.  Flowers 
axillary  or  terminal  on  the  short  branchlets,  in 
four  or  five-flowered  racemes,  or  solitary ;  pe- 
duncles i  to  1  inch  long,  pubescent,  pedicels  2  to 
3  lines  long.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  silky,  tube- 
campanulate,  limb  unequally  5-fid,  the  lowest 
segment  longer  than  the  others,  equalling  the 
calyx  tube,  the  four  upper  ones  connate,  in  two 
2-fid  pairs;  all  acute.  Corolla  papilionaceous, 
vexillum  broadly  rotund,  silky,  pubescent  exter- 
nally ;  alas  oblong,  auricled,  cross-ridged  on  face,, 
shorter  than  vexillum;  carina  obtuse,  equalling 
the  vexillum.  Stamens  monadelphous  in  a  split 
tube  ;  anthers  dissimilar,  alternate  ones  shorter 
and  versatile,  others  longer  and  basifixed.  Ovary 
subsessile,  pilose,  many-ovuled;  style  curved, 
stigma  oblique,  capitate.  Legume  narrowly 
linear,  pilose,  acute,  straight,  1  inch  long, 
slightly  compressed,  subtended  by  the  persistent 
calyx  ;  seeds  glabrous,  subglobose,  light  brown. 

Habitat,  Natal,  Zululand,  Entumeni ;  altitude 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  April,  J.  Wylie  (Wood  8962) : 

same  locality,  March,  J.  Wylie  (Wood  9442). 

This  plant  was  first  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Wylie, 
now  Curator  of  the  Durban  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
so  far  as  at  present  known  it  is  confined  to  the 
locality  given  above.  The  aspect  of  the  plant  is 
very  much  that  of  a  Crotalaria,  but  the  legume 
is  not  inflated,  and  the  flowers  are  blue,  not 
yellow,  as  in  most  of  the  Natal  species  of  Crota- 
laria known  to  us.  It  is  very  floriferous,  and  well 
worth  cultivation.  J.  Medley  Wood,  Natal. 


KEW  NOTES. 

Peristeria  elata.  Hook. — A  good  specimen  of 
this  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  warm  Orchid 
house.  The  form  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers 
so  resembles  that  of  a  dove,  as  to  gain  for  the 
plant  the  popular  name  of  "  Dove  Orchid."  Few 
people  succeed  in  growing  this  Orchid  to  perfec- 
tion, though  occasionally  it  is  found  flourishing: 
in  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  plant-stove,  and 
receiving  no  special  attention.  It  is  several 
years  since  the  species  flowered  at  Kew,  and  until 
recently  it  has  grown  there  very  indifferently.  The 
plant  now  flowering  was  grown  in  the  Victoria- 
house,  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  peat,  sphag- 
num-moss, and  leaf-mould,  into  which  it  has 
rooted  vigorously,  making  pseudo-bulbs  as  large 
as  swan's  eggs,  and  leaves  over  3  feet  in  length 
and  4i  inches  in  breadth.  The  plant  is  now  carry- 
ing four  stout,  erect  spikes  of  flowers,  the  spikes 
averaging  4  feet  in  height,  each  carrying  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  flowers  and  flower-buds,  with 
usually  five  freshly-opened  flowers,  each  of  which 
remains  fresh  for  about  three  days. 

Pelargonium  Zetheri, 
This  species  is  totally  distinct  from  all  others 
in  the  extensive   collection   of  Pelargoniums  at. 
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Kew.T  The  plant  is  not  merely  of  extraordinary 
form,  but  also  of  much  elegance,  as  may  be  seen 
by,the  specimen  now  flowering  in  the  division  of 


arise  a  number  of  leaves,  having  very  slender 
petioles,  some  of  which  are  of  the  exceptional 
length  of  2  feet,  making  it  necessary  to  fix  a  tie 


Fie.    72.— LITTONIA   MODESTA. 


more  the  appearance  of  a  Ferula  than  that  of  a 
Pelargonium  leaf.  The  large  umbel  of  delicate, 
somewhat  pellucid,  pink  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
stipe  3  feet  in  height,  and  contain  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  flowers,  borne  on  pedicels  3  inches  in 
length.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  is  a 
rare  species  in  this  country,  even  in  botanical 
gardens.  W.  H. 


LITTONIA   MODESTA. 

Allied  to  the  Gloriosas,  among  which  there 
has  been  q  uite  a  revival  in  gardens  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  more  modest  Littonia  merits 
notice  on  account  of  its  graceful  and  free- 
flowering  habit. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  spray  of  a  plant 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  a  cold  green- 
house, and  which  has  flowered  regularly  with 
Mr.  James  O'Brien  at  Harrow.  As  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  illustration,  the  plant  is 
a  trailer  of  similar  habit  to  the  Gloriosas,  and  it 
requires  the  same  treatment  under  cultivation, 
that  is  to  say,  it  requires  to  be  rested  in  a  dry 
state,  water  being  entirely  withheld  after  the 
flowers  are  past,  the  growths  completed,  and  indi- 
cation given  that  the  resting  season  has  arrived 
by  the  leaves  turning  yellow. 

Littonia  modesta  is  a  native  of  Natal  and  other 
parts  of  South  Africa,  and  although  three  other 
species  have  been  described,  this  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  being  produced  in  suc- 
cession as  tlie  plant  grows,  the  flowering  is 
continued  until  growth  is  completed. 


the  T-range  containing  Cape  plants.  The  plant 
has  au  erect,  unbranohed,  woody  stem  some 
6  inches  in  height,  from  the  crown  of   which 


to  each  leaf.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  tricho- 
tomously  divided  into  very  numerous  grass-like 
divisions,  from  6  to  9  inches  in  length,  giving  it 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CKOPS  AT  THE  END 
OF  JULY. 

(See  Tables  and  General  Summary,  ante,  jop.  70-7 6.) 
f^i'undudcdfrom  p.  166.) 
8,  ENGLAND,  S.  W. 
Cornwall.  —  This  is  another  disappointing 
season.  There  was  an  abundance  of  bloom  on  all 
wall  and  bush  trees,  but  a  poor  set  followed. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  set  a  moderate  crop,  but 
the  cutting  winds  soon  dispelled  our  hopes.  The 
Peach-leaves  were  so  badly  blistered  that  for  a 
time  I  feared  the  trees  would  not  recover. 
Small  fruits  are  nearly  a  total  failui-e.  Although 
they  made  vigorous  growths  last  year,  Easpberry- 
canes  only  grew  for  half  their  length — no  doubt 
due  to  the  sodden  state  of  the  ground  during  last 
winter  and  early  spring.  Our  soil  is  poor  and 
shallow.     A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

Devon.— Many  of  the  Apple  trees  are  so  thickly 
set  with  fruit  as  to  require  thinning,  both  bushes 
and  standards  being  far  too  heavily  laden  with 
fruit.  Lord  Suffield  and  a  few  other  varieties 
suffered  from  blight  and  fog.  Pears  are  a  light 
crop  on  wall  and  pyramidal  trees.  Cherries  have 
dropped  largely.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a 
light  crop  ;  the  trees  are  also  very  much  blighted 
and  the  foliage  blistered.  Strawberries  and 
Gooseberries  were  an  enormous  crop.  Both  Eed 
and  Black  Currants  are  small,  and  the  foliage 
very  much  blighted.  The  soil  here  rests  on  the 
Devon  waterstone,  and  is  of  a  very  light  nature. 
Most  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  thrive  weU  with 
the  exception  of  Plums.  Geo.  Baler,  Membland 
Gardens,  near  Plymouth. 

With  the  exception  of  Apricots  we  have  a 

good  fruit  crop.  Apples  are  abundant  on  most 
trees,  although  there  are  complaints  locally  that 
some  trees  which  were  a  mass  of  flower  have  not 
borne  a  single  fruit.  Pears  are  much  better  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  two  seasons.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  are  cropping  well.  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries 
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have  never  been  better.  Om-  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
of  good  depth,  resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone. 
Jas.  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens,  East  Budleigh 

Fruit-trees    blossomed    freely,   with   the 

exception  of  Plums,  and  the  fruit  set  well ;  but 
with  the  continued  east  and  north-east  winds, 
together  with  low  night  temperatures,  growth 
was  retarded,  and  many  frxiits  dropped.  The 
Apple  and  Pear  crops  in  this  district  pro- 
mised to  be  above  the  average,  especially  the 
former;  but  it  is  not  the  phenomenal  crop  we 
anticipated.  Oeo.  Poster,  Glendaragh  Gardens, 
Teignmouth. 

There  was  never  a  better  prospect  for  a 

good  Apple  crop  than  when  the  trees  were  in 
blossom  in  April ;  when  setting  however  they 
were  badly  blighted,  and  only  a  moderate  crop 
now  remains.  Bush  fruits  are  about  the  average 
quantity.  Our  soil  is  light  in  texture  on  the 
chalk,  with  clay  in  places.  C.  W.  Bloye,  The 
Gardens,  Pinliay,  Lyme  Regis. 

Both    Apple    and    Pear-trees    carried    a 

wealth  of  blossom,  but  early  expectations  of  a 
heavy  crop  will  not  be  realised.  I  think  the  soft 
condition  of  the  wood  is  responsible  for  so  much 
fruit  dropping.  Early  varieties  of  Apple-trees 
are  generally  carrying  good  crops,  the  heaviest 
crops  being  Lord  SuiHeld,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Irish 
Peach,  Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona,  &c. 
Varieties  of  Pear-trees  carrying  most  fruits  are 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Catillac,  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  and  General  Todleben.  Our  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  over  sand  and  clay.  T.  H.  Slade, 
Poltimore  Gardens,  Exeter. 

Gloucestershire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this 
locality  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
two  years.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  gave  great 
promise  at  the  blooming  period,  but  the  cold 
nights  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early 
in  May,  caused  some  varieties  of  Pears,  notably 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  to  set  badly.  At  the 
present  time  the  trees  are  suffering  from  want 
of  rain.  Strawberries  have  supplied  a  marvellous 
crop  of  fruits  of  good  quality,  (h'o.  11'.  Marsh, 
8t.  George's  Nursery,  Cliellenham. 

The  Strawberry-crop  was  the  best  we  have 

had  for  many  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Raspberries  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  of  fine 
quality.  Plum-trees  have  not  half  a  crop  in 
gardens  this  side  of  Gloucester.  Good  Pears  are 
very  scarce.  Our  soil  here  is  heavy  on  the  blue 
lias.  Jniliam  Keen,  The  Gard.ens,  Bowden  Hall, 
near  Gloucester. 

Apples  are  abundant  and  good  ;  Pear- 
trees  did  not  produce  much  bloom,  consequently 
they  have  little  fruit.  Cherry-trees  bloomed  pro- 
fusely, but  much  of  the  fruit  dropped,  especially 
the  variety  May  Duke.  Bush  fruits  have  done 
well,  but  Gooseberries  on  unprotected  trees  had 
many  buds  destroyed  by  bullfinches  in  the 
spring.  Plum-trees  did  not  bloom  freely;  still, 
we  have  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit.  Peach  and 
Nectarine  crops  are  very  good,  and  the  trees 
healthy.  Apricots  are  poor.  Filberts  are  not 
quite  as  good  as  usual.  The  top  spit  of  our  soil 
is  fairly  stiff,  and  when  dry  is  hard ;  it  works 
better  after  a  shower.  The  subsoil  is  clay  in 
some  places,  sandy  marl  in  others.  John  Banting, 
Tortworth  Gardens,  Fal/leld. 

Herefordshire. — The  fruit  crops  on  the  whole 
never  promised  better  at  blossoming  time  than 
they  did  this  spring,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Apples  the  crops  have  turned  out  very  dis- 
appointing. Even  the  Apple  crop  is  light  and 
variable  in  places.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  loam.  John 
Jp'atkins,  Pomona  Farm,  JFithington. 

The  frviit  crops  in  this  district  are,  taken 

as  a  whole,  very  good.  Apple-trees  are  heavily 
cropped,  and  the  fruit  is  clean.  Pears  are  an 
average  crop.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morellos, 
are  very  poor.     The  Apricot  crop  is  thin.     Straw- 


berries produced  enormous  crops,  the  best  with 
us  being  Royal  Sovereign,  Laxtons'  Fillbasket, 
Trafalgar,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Raspberries 
are  carrying  excellent  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Cur- 
rants are  abundant  and  good.  Gooseberries  are 
excellent  crops.  The  growth  on  the  fruit-trees 
this  season  is  very  clean  and  good.  It  is  the 
best  season  we  have  had  for  years  past,  but  rain  is 
much  needed.  Thos.  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court 
Gardens,  Boss. 

MoNMOUTHSHiEE.  —  AU  fruit  crops  in  this 
district  have  been  badly  affected  with  blight,  and 
in  gardens  lacking  sufficient  labour  to  combat 
the  pest  the  trees  have  given  most  unfortunate 
results.  The  soil  here  is  not  favourable  to  fruit- 
growing, being  of  too  light  a  nature  and  on  a  bad 
subsoil.  John  Lockyer,  Ponti/pool  Park  Gardens. 

The  Apple  crop  is  a  record  one  and  of 

good  quality.  Most  of  the  fruit-trees  are  growing 
in  grass  orchards  on  standard  trees,  pyramid  or 
bush  trees  with  few  exceptions  are  confined  to 
private  gardens,  although  I  consider  the  latter 
far  more  profitable  trees  for  market  pui-jMses. 
Pears  early  in  the  season  promised  well,  but 
unfortunately  a  few  cold  nights  caused  many 
of  the  fruits  to  fall.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Plums  and  Cherries.  Small  fruits  have  been 
very  heavy  crops  of  good  quality.  The  soil  in 
our  district  is  partly  on  red  sandstone  and  partly 
on  alluvial  heavy  clay.  John  Basluim,  Fair  Oak 
Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  near  Newport. 

■ ■  The  crop  of  Apples  and  Plums  is  not  an 

average  one  in  this  district.  A  few  standard 
trees  of  the  former,  such  as  the  varieties 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Grosvenor,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Hawthornden,  are  carrying 
heavy  crops,  while  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  do  well  as  pyramids  in  the 
garden,  but  are  a  failure  as  standards  in  the 
orchard.  Pears  are  good,  especially  the  varieties 
Durondeau,  Madame  Treyve,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Doyenne  du 
Comice.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  well,  and 
required  much  thinning.  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Currants  have  yielded  an  enormous 
crop.  Strawberries  have  also  been  abundant, 
and  good  in  flavour.  IV.  F.  Wood,  Llanfrechfa 
Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon. 

Bush  Apple-trees,  planted  in  1893,  are  carry- 
ing heavy  crops  which  have  been  much  thinned,  and 
varieties  that  have  hitherto  not  borne  heavily  are 
especially  prolific  this  year,  viz.,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  Striped  Beefin,  and  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet  Seedling.  Amongst  light  croppers. 
Lord  Burghley,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Egremont 
Russet,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and  EckUnville  Seed- 
ling, may  be  noted.  Of  varieties  that  usually 
carry  good  crops,  the  following  have  required 
much  thinning,  viz.,  Beaton  House,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Belle  du  Pontoise, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Grenadier,  CeUini,  King  of  the  Pippins,  School- 
master, The  Queen,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Warner's 
King.  Pear-trees  on  walls,  are  carrying  good 
crops,  but  the  fruit  is  thin  upon_  Pyramids. 
Strawberries  are  exceptionally  good,  both  with 
regard  to  quantity  and  size.  The  soil  here  is  a 
cold,  red,  clayey  loam,  but  that  upon  which  the 
Apples  referred  to  are  planted  was  bastard 
trenched  and  properly  drained.  Thos.  Coomber, 
The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 

SoMBESBTSHiEE.— The  fruit  crops  in  the  spring 
were  promising,  but  later  they  were  much 
damaged  by  cold  winds  and  rain.  The  soil  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  of  a  heavy  natxu-e,  being 
on  the  blue  lias  stone  ;  it  cracks  very  much  in 
dry  weather,  from  which  the  crops  suffer. 
William  Hallett,  Cossington,  Bridgwater. 

Worcestershire. — The  fruit  crops  on  the 
whole  are  wonderfully  good.  Apples  are  plentiful 
and    of    good   quality.     The   same   may    be   said 


of  Pears,  Plums,  and  small  fruits.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Apples  have  had  to  be  thinned 
heavily.  All  fruit-trees  are  summer-pnrned,  but 
not  to  any  hard-and-fast  rule.  Our  soil  is  a 
medium  loam  overlying  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation.  A.  Young,  Witlcy  Court  Gardens, 
Stourport. 

Taking  the   district   generally,  we   have 

moderate  crops  of  hardy  fruit.  The  crops  are 
certainly  not  so  heavy  as  they  promised  to  be  at 
one  time,  for  quantities  of  fruit  have  dropped  off, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  immature  condition  of  the 
wood  and  buds  last  autumn,  entailing  imperfect 
development  of  the  organs  of  the  flower,  followed 
by  imperfect  fertilisation.  It  was  apparent  that 
many  flowers  failed  to  open  properly,  the  petals 
remained  incurved,  and  the  other  organs  looked 
weakly  and  deformed.  These  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  Apples.  The  Pear-midge  is  answerable 
for  the  loss  of  the  bulk  of  the  Pear-crop,  and  this 
insect  has  spread  rapidly  and  widely  dui-ing  the 
last  few  years,  for  which  I  know  of  no  positive 
remedy.  Royal  Sovereign  and  Leader  have  been 
the  two  best  Strawberries  this  year.  We  have 
suffered  considerably  from  drought.  W.  Crump, 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Malvern. 

All  bush  fruits   are  good  and   plentiful. 

Strawberries  have  been  very  fine,  but  were 
quickly  over,  the  plants  being  much  affected  by 
drought.  Raspberries  were  very  good.  Apples 
are  a  good  crop,  free  from  caterpillars  and  clean 
in  growth.  Young  trees  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert, ' 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Golden 
Noble,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder, 
The  Queen,  and  AUington  Pippin  are  very  good. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  an  irregular  crop,  the  best 
crops  being  upon  wall-trees.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  and  Winter  Nelis  are  all  good.  Kirk's 
Plum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Monarch,  Early  Trans- 
parent Gage,  and  The  Czar  are  good.  Our  soil  is 
a  very  heavy  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  F.  Jordan, 
Impmey  Gardens,  Droitwich. 

WALES. 
Cardiganshire.— Taken  on  the  whole  in  this 
county,  the  fruit  crop  this  year  is  far  above  the 
average,  both  in  the  light  soil  (which  is  general) 
and  also  in  the  heavy  soil  of  the  valleys.  Geo. 
Wright,  Bronwydd  Gardens,  Maesllyn  R.S.O. 

DENBiansHiRE.— The  Apple  crop  in  this  district 
is  fairly  good,  but  standard  Pear-trees,  owing  to 
the  wet  weather  last  year,  did  not  ripen  their 
wood.  On  wall-trees  there  is  a  good  crop  of 
Pears.  The  Strawberry  crop  has  been  a  very  good 
one.   Walter  Weir,  Rhosnessney  Gardens,  Wrexham. 

Glamorganshire.— I  do  not  recoUeot  friiit - 
trees  appearing  so  promising  when  in  bloom  as 
they  did  this  year,  for  without  exception  every 
kind  was  literally  covered  with  blossom,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Cherries  and  Plums, 
which  are  practically  a  failui-e,  all  fruit-trees 
are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Apples  are 
exceptionally  good  and  clean,  also  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  Plums  and  Cherries  have  been 
badly  affected  with  blight,  but  the  trees  have 
improved  greatly.  Pears  are  rather  partial,  but 
clean  and  healthy.  Strawberries,  Black  and  Red 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  have 
record  crops,  the  fruits  being  large  and  clean. 
Our  soil  is  a  light  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  gravel. 
Richard  Milner,  Margam  Park  Gardens,  Port 
Talbot. 

Merionethshire.— The  fruit  crops  in  this 
district  are  very  plentiful.  Cherries,  after  an 
abundance  of  bloom,  failed  to  "  stone,"  and  the 
fruit  dropped  freely.  Black  Currant-bushes  are 
rather  badly  affected  with  fly,  but  are  carrying 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit.  Gooseberries  have  an 
enormous  crop  of  fruits  of  good  size  and  quality 
J.  S.  HIggiiis,  Rhug  Go,rdens,  Corwen. 
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Pembrokeshire. — The  geological  formation  is 
very  singular,  consisting  in  places  of  millstone 
grit  overlying  Umestone,  in  another  part  of  old 
Silurian,  and  another  of  deep  beds  of  marshy  peat 
with  loam  on  the  surface.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
on  which  soil  the  fruit-trees  succeed  best.  All 
have  the  same  aspect,  which  is  sheltered  from 
cold  winds.  We  have  about  100  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Apples,  and  they  all  do  well.  George 
Griffin,  Slebeck  Park  Gardens,  Haverfordwest. 

9,  IRELAND,  N. 
Armagh.  —  Fruit  crops  in  general  are  very 
good  this  year.  There  was  a  wealth  of  bloom, 
but  strong  westerly  winds  prevailed  during  and 
after  the  setting  period  of  stone  fruits,  crops  of 
which  are  in  consequence  not  so  heavy  as  they 
would  have  been.  Damsons  are  a  very  light 
crop.  Black  Cm-rants  set  extremely  well,  and 
promised  an  extraordinary  crop,  but  greenfly 
destroyed  the  bushes  all  over  the  county.  Our 
subsoil  is  a  stiff,  heavy  red  clay,  the  top  spit 
a  very  good  loam.  W.  B.  Spencer,  The  Manor 
Qardens,  Loughgall. 


the  flowers,  however,  set  very  thinly,  and  the 
crop  of  Plums  and  Cherries  is  now  very  light, 
except  where  tiie  trees  were  favourably  situated. 
Pears  are  rather  better,  some  of  the  trees  carry- 
ing full  and  even  heavy  ci'ops.  Small  fruits  are 
all  good,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Currants. 
The  soil  is  a  cold,  heavy  clay.  Fred.  W.  Walker, 
The  Gardens,  Sion  House,  Sion. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  above 

the  average ;  those  of  Gooseberries  and  Straw- 
berries are  exceptionally  heavy.  Black  Currants 
in  some  gardens  suffered  severely  from  aphides. 
Pears,  although  the  trees  flowered  well,  have 
only  set  an  average  crop.  Apple  crops  are  above 
the  average,  the  fruit  on  most  trees  requiring 
to  be  thinned.  Jas.  Small,  Caledon  Castle  Qardens, 
Calcdon. 

10,  IRELAND,  S. 

Cork. — Strawberries  of  early,  mid-season,  and 
late  varieties  were  all  of  excellent  quality,  of 
enormous  size,  and  an  abundant  crop.  Goose- 
berry bushes  are  carrying  large  crops  of  fruit  of 
good  size.     Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants"'and 


Fig.  73. — apple  PRODrcED  fro.m  the  trvnK'  of 

A  tree  of  "  POTTS'S  seedling,"  14  YEARS  OLD. 


Galwat. — The  soil  in  this  district  is  of  a  light 
nature  and  shallow,  with  little  or  no  fibre,  resting 
on  limestone,  which  appears  through  the  surface 
in  several  places,  therefore  in  dry  seasons  we 
suffer  from  drought,  with  consequent  loss  of  fruit 
crops.  Strawberries  especially.  We  have  this 
year  fruit  in  abundance,  excepting  Cherries.  Thos. 
Dunne,  The  Gardens,  Lough  Cutra  Castle,  Gort. 

I  never  before  saw  such  good  fruit  crops 

in  this  district.  The  following  three  Strawberries 
I  find  to  be  best  here  in  the  order  named — 
Leader,  Monarch,  and  Royal  Sovereign.  The 
soil  is  heavy  stiff  clay,  resting  on  a  cold  subsoil. 
And.  Porter,  The  Gardens,  Woodlawn. 

Longford. — Our  soil  generally  is  a  heavy  cold 
clay,  resting  on  a  yellow  subsoil.  We  find  it 
suits  small  fruits ;  but  Apples  and  Pears  are 
liable  to  American  blight  and  canker.  John 
Eafferty,  Castle  Forbes,  Newton  Forbes. 

Sligo. — Apples,  also  most  of  the  stone-fruits, 
succeed  well  with  us,  and  small  fruits  and  Straw- 
berries particularly  so.  The  Laxton  Strawberry 
has  this  year  produced  a  very  heavy  croi?  of  well- 
coloured,  medium-sized  berries.  The  soil  here  is 
a  rich  retentive  yellow  loam  resting  on  a  limestone 
subsoil.  J.  Songster,  The  Gardens,  Lissadel,  Sliijo. 

Tyrone. — Apples  are  an  enormous  crop.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  have  been  disapijointing, 
considering  the  splendid  show  of  bloom  they  gave. 


Raspberries  also  have  heavy  crops  ;  the  fruits 
are  of  large  size,  good  colour,  and  flavour.  Our 
soil  is  of  a  rich  nature,  with  a  sub-stratum'  of 
limestone.  C.  Price,  The  Gardens,  Mitchelstown 
Castle. 

KiLDARE. — The  fruit  crops  here  are  very 
abundant,  with  the  exception  of  Apricots  and 
Peaches,  not  many  of  which  are  grown  outside. 
The  quality  all  round  is  superior.  The  soil  is  a 
stiff  clay  on  a  retentive  subsoil  of  bluish  clay, 
which  if  brought  to  the  surface  will  not  even 
grow  weeds.  We  obtain  splendid  flavour  in  all 
fruits.  Fredk.  Bedford,  Straffaii  House  Qardens, 
Straffa7i  Station. 

Kilkenny. — Gooseberries  are  a  splendid  crop, 
and  where  the  fruits  have  been  thinned  out,  are 
of  fine  quality  and  much  prized  for  dessert.  Of 
Strawberries,  Royal  Sovereign  carried  grand 
crops  on  young  plants ;  Givon's  Late  Prolific  was 
exceptionally  good,  having  an  immense  crop  of  fine 
fruits  of  good  flavour.  This  variety  is  an  acquisi- 
tion in  these  gardens.  Apples  look  exceedingly 
promisinf,  especially  on  young  trees  which  have 
had  the  fruit  thinned.  Lord  Grosvenor,  Bismarck, 
Koyal  Jixbilee,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Golden  Spire, 
Schoolmaster,  all  do  exceedingly  well  here.  The 
soil  is  a  warm,  sandy  loam,  receiving  an  average 
yearly  rainfall  of  nearly  40  inches.  J.  G.  Weston, 
Bessborough  Gardens,  Piltown. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
Guernsey. — Our  soil  may  be  described  as  light 
to  medium  loam.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
island  contains  a  good  deal  of  sandy  soil.  Fruit 
crops  are  very  irregular  this  season,  much  more  so 
than  we  have  ever  known  them  to  be.  In  some 
gardens  they  are  good,  whereas  in  others  they  are 
scarcely  average.  Plum  crops  generally  are  light, 
probably  owing  to  the  immature  condition  of  last 
year's  wood ;  still  there  was  an  enormous  display 
of  bloom.  C.  Smith  Sf  Son,  Caledonian  Nursery. 

Jersey. — The  fruit  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
small  fruits  and  Strawberries,  are  below  the 
average.  No  doubt  the  cold,  wet  season  of  1903 
was  responsible  for  immature  fruit-buds,  which 
caused  the  failure  in  the  setting  of  the  blossom. 
Pear-midge  has  destroyed  the  bulk  of  the  Pears, 
particularly  the  variety  William's  Bon  Chretien. 
When  the  abnormal  swelling  of  the  affected  fruit 
shows  the  presence  of  the  grubs,  the  diseased 
Pears  are  gathered  and  burnt.  H.  Becker, 
Caesarean  Nurseries,  St.  Saviours. 


BUDS:    ADVENTITIOUS 
OTHERWISE. 


OR 


The  production  of  buds  from  any  part  of  a 
plant,  almost  without  exception,  is  an  occurrence 
which  ought  not  to  occasion  surprise.  Never- 
theless, when  an  Apple  is  seen  protruding  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  far  away  from  the  branches, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  some  astonishment  is 
felt.  But  the  phenomenon,  if  unusual,  is  not 
strictly  abnormal.  A  bud  may  be  superficial  in 
its  origin,  or  it  may  start  from  the  central  wood 
of  the  branch  and  force  its  way  outwards.  There 
are  many  plants  which  naturally  produce  their 
flowers  from  the  trunk  in  this  manner — the  Cacao 
(chocolate)  is  one  of  them ;  Grias  cauliflora  is 
another.  Various  Browneas  and  Theophrastas 
supply  other  illustrations  ;  indeed,  they  are 
numerous.  For  our  illustration  we  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  South  Eastern 
Gazette.  The  Apple  shown  in  the  photograph 
(fig.  73)  is  growing  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
on  the  Frant  Fruit  Farm,  Maidstone,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  not  our- 
selves seen  a  similar  case  in  the  Apple,  but  have 
more  than  once  seen  a  fully  formed  bunch  of 
Grapes  proceeding  from  the  main  trunk  of  a 
Vine.  In  all  these  cases  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  a  cut  lengthwise  through  the  stem  and  the 
inflorescence  in  order  to  trace  its  real  origin. 
Unless  this  is  done  some  doubt  may  be  expe- 
rienced as  to  the  source  and  nature  of  the 
adventitious  growth. 


ST.  LOUIS   EXHIBITION. 

The  German  Pavilion. — The  German  National 
Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  occupies 
a  very  prominent  position  on  Art  Hill,  to  the 
east  and  overlooking  the  Cascades  Gardens, 
which  form  the  main  picture  of  the  exposi- 
tion grounds.  The  building,  which  has  a 
very  imposing  appearance,  represents  the  Royal 
Castle  of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin.  It 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  German  Com- 
mission to  have  a  beautiful  terrace- garden 
around  the  pavilion.  This,  however,  owing  to 
the  unstable  nature  of  the  hiU-sides,  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  ground  treated  quite  plainly. 
A  hedge  of  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  section,  and  this  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well,  being  probably  the  best  hedge 
within  the  exposition.  Good-sized  trees  of  the 
soft  Maple,  Acer  dasycarpum,  have  been  planted 
on  the  east  side  of  the  building  for  shade. 
The  only  exhibit  on  the  ground  is  a  col- 
lection of  Rhododendrons  sent  by  Paul  Seidel, 
of  Dresden.  An  excellent  lot  of  some  ninety 
specimen  Bay-trees  imported  by  the  Commission 
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from  Diisseldorf  are  placed  around  the  building, 
and  add  greatly  to  its  imposing  aspect.  Mr. 
Ludwig  Baumann,  sometime  student  at  the  Eoyal 
Oardens,  Kew,  is  in  charge  of  the  pavilion  and 
grounds. 

In  the  buildings  of  Forestry  and  Agi'iculture 
Oermany  exhibits  somewhat  more  extensively 
than  in  horticulture.  Amongst  the  forestry 
exhibits  is  a  very  interesting  series  of  sections 
<;ut  from  the  trunk  of  a  Scotch  Fir,  showing  the 
influence  of  prevailing  winds,  the  weight  of  heavy 
branches,  &c.,  on  the  deposition  of  the  wood 
tissues.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  series 
of  photographs  showing  the  routine  of  work  in 
the  (Jerman  Pine-forests  from  the  time  that  the 
tree  is  planted  until  it  is  ready  for  cutting. 

In  the  Agricultural  Hall  the  most  interesting 
exhibit  to  gardeners  is  that  of  the  German 
Kali  works.  Practically  all  the  world's  supply  of 
potash  is  derived  from  the  mines  belonging  to 
this  company,  and  here  are  shown  samples  of  the 
crude  minerals  and  the  refined  salts  used  as  fer- 
tilisers ;  also  samples  of  Corn  and  Potatos,  with 
photographs  showing  experiments  with  ferti- 
lisers at  various  experiment  stations.  T.  W.  Brovin, 
St.  Louis. 


EARLY   FORCING  OF  DAFFODILS. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  some  varie- 
ties of  Narcissus  may  be  forced  into  bloom  has 
rendered  this  popular  class  of  bulbous  plants 
indispensable  for  early  forcing  purposes.  As  one 
of  your  readers  and  contributors  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  advent  of  the  early  forcing  of  these 
bulbs,  I  regard  the  popularity  of  the  race  at  the 
present  day  to  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
suitability  of  some  Narcissi  for  early  forcing. 
As  a  forced  flower,  appearing  in  not  a  few 
of  the  most  fashionable  floral  decorations  of  the 
last  decade,  the  common  double  Daffodil  has 
played  the  part  of  pioneer  in  what  is  now  a  great 
industry,  giving  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  persons.  Twenty  years  ago  the  fact  that 
Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus  [N.  Pseudo-Narcis- 
sus] could  be  forced  into  bloom  was  not  discovered, 
yet  to-day  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
plants  are  grown  and  prepared  specially  for  this 
work. 

At  the  start  many  kinds  were  tried — for  not  all 
the  varieties  of  Narcissus  will  force,  or  even 
succeed  if  placed  in  glass  structures  at  all — and 
of  these  it  was  obvious  that  for  forcing  very 
early  a  few  kinds  only  would  be  suitable.  Some 
varieties  indeed  are  so  impatient  to  heat  or  even 
warmth  that  they  remain  under  ground,  only  to 
appear  when  once  again  placed  in  the  open,  to 
flower  perhaps  a  little  later  than  is  their  wont. 
Quite  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  on 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  why  large  bulbs  of  certain  kinds  pos- 
sessing abundant  roots  refuse  to  grow  when  placed 
in  heat. 

Of  the  kinds  that  force  well,  none  give  more 
satisfaction  than  the  old  double  yellow  N. 
Telamonius  plenus.  Indeed  this  is  the  only 
reliable  double  variety  for  early  work.  Of  single 
kinds.  Van  Sion  is  the  best  variety  for  forcing 
earliest,  closely  followed  by  the  Tenby  Daffodil 
and  Ard  Eigh  in  the  order  given.  Next  to  these 
in  period  of  flowering  are  Horsefieldi  and  princeps, 
mid-.Janiiary  being  counted  fairly  early  for  either 
in  quantity.  The  single  varieties  first  named  may 
be  had  in  good  condition  by  Christmas.  I  should 
have  mentioned  Golden  Spur,  which  with  care 
may  be  had  in  flower  before  Horsefieldi.  Single- 
flowered  varieties  of  the  incomparabilis  type  are 
numerous,  and  will  flower  about  the  third  week  in 
January,  when  many  other  good  sorts  are  also 
obtainable  in  bloom.  Growers  who  prefer  dainty 
to  showy  varieties  should  obtain  N,  Leedsii  (type) 
and  N.  L.  superba,  the  latter  being  exquisite  in 
the  pale  biscuit-colour  of  its  drooping  cup. 

A   very  precarious    variety    is    the    beautiful 


single  form  of  N.  Poeticus  known  as  ornatus. 
Heat  has  a  distinctly  retarding  influence  over 
this  variety,  and  this  influence  is  not  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  Too  early  housing  of  the  plants 
has  a  similar  retarding  influence.  The  way  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  pot  the  bulbs  early 
in  September,  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  outside 
till  about  Christmas,  then  place  them  in  gentle 
heat  indoors,  when  they  will  grow  quickly  and 
develop  good  flowers.  If  planted  early,  most  of 
the  other  varieties  named  may  be  introduced  to 
slight  heat  early  in  December,  a  temperature  of 
45°  to  50°  being  sufficient  at  the  start.  Good 
bulbs,  early  planting,  and  plenty  of  healthy  root- 
fibre  are  essential  to  success  in  the  forcing  of 
Daffodils.  Ample  supplies  of  moisture  to  the  soil 
are  required,  especially  when  the  bulbs  are  growing 
freely  and  the  flowers  are  appearing.  Another 
essential  feature  is  that  of  maintaining  a  suitable 
atmospheric  moisture.  Bottom-heat  is  quite  un- 
necessary ;  it  may  prove  disastrous  in  the  hands 
of  the  beginner,  and  is  best  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. By  adopting  the  practice  described 
above,  forced  flowers  may  be  had  in  January 
as  good  as  those  that  appear  in  the  open  in  April. 
When  the  flowers  are  in  the  bud  state  use  the 
syringe  freely ;  do  not  maintain  a  fierce  fire-heat 
during  the  prevalence  of  London  fogs.  Sunlight 
is  the  greatest  of  all  stimulants  to  successful 
forcing.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


dry  condition.  In  the  case  of  fruit  required  for 
the  making  of  Cherry  brandy  leave  the  stalks 
on  the  fruits,  each  one  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Morello  Cherries,  in  addition  to  being 
useful  for  these  purposes,  are  appreciated  by  some 
for  their  pleasant  acidity  and  attractive  appear- 
ance, and  are  used  for  dessert. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By   H.  Maekham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,   Earnet. 

The  gathering  and  storing  of  Apples  and  Pears. — 
If  the  fruit-room  has  not  already  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  put  in  good  order  for  the  reception 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  let  this  work  be  done  at 
once.  It  is  essential  that  the  atmosphere  of  this 
room  should  be  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh  in  order 
that  the  fruits  may  keep  good  and  retain  their 
good  flavour  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 
Nothing  is  likely  to  impart  bad  flavour  to  ripe 
fruits  more  so  than  musty  hay  and  straw  ;  the 
etiects  may  be  frequently  detected  in  late  fruits 
at  exhibitions,  though  the  fruits  are  perfectly 
sound.  The  crop  of  Apples  this  year  is  a 
plentiful  one,  and  as  some  of  the  trees  are 
bearing  very  heavily  a  great  ()uantity  of  Apples 
will  be  brought  down  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
gale.  Such  fallen  fruits  will  be  of  little  use 
except  for  present  consumption,  and  should 
for  that  reason  be  kept  apart  from  gathered 
fruits.  Apples  should  be  left  on  the  trees 
until  the  seeds  begin  to  turn  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  the  fruits  will  part  with  ease 
from  the  branches.  Some  of  the  earlier  varieties 
must  be  given  attention  at  once,  otherwise  the 
fruits  will  drop  and  receive  damage.  In  removing 
the  fruits  from  the  trees  to  the  store-room, 
handle  them  with  every  care,  and  when  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  If  there  are  plenty  of  shelves, 
store  the  fruits  in  single  layers,  otherwise  they 
may  be  placed  three  or  four  layers  deep.  Put 
aside  all  speckled  or  damaged  fruits,  and  examine 
at  intervals  the  sound  ones  that  have  been 
stored,  removing  any  that  show  signs  of  decay. 

Strawherries. — Examine  plants  that  after  being 
forced  in  the  sjjring  were  hardened  oil  and 
planted-out  on  a  border  for  the  production  of 
late  fruits,  and  remove  the  runners.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  has  not  been  treated  already, 
remove  any  weeds  there  may  be  in  the  rows, 
being  careful  not  to  damage  any  of  the  berries, 
and  then  apply  a  little  clean  straw,  raising  the 
clusters  of  fruit  gently  with  the  hand  before 
placing  the  straw  under  them.  Viscomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  and  Keen's  Seedling  are  very 
useful  varieties  for  cultivating  in  the  manner 
described  above.  The  first-named  variety  is  also 
an  excellent  one  for  preserving  purposes,  and 
it  crops  very  freely. 

Morello  Cherries. — Where  these  fruits  are  re- 
quired for  preserving  in  bottles  or  as  jam, 
examine  them  at  intervals  and  gather  the  darkest- 
coloured  Cherries  when  they  are  in  a  perfectly 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Fikth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  HaU,  JIarshfield,  Chippenham. 

French  Beans. — The  temperature  at  night  has 
fallen  as  low  as  4(.)°  here,  and  therefore  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  getting  the  frames  into  position 
over  late-sown  French  Beans.  Mats  or  other 
covering  material  should  also  be  got  ready  for 
use,  as  a  sharp  frost  may  occur  any  night, 
especially  in  northern  districts.  Make  another 
sowing  of  Beans  in  pots  for  forcing,  and  unless 
there  is  a  special  demand  for  them  at  a  certain 
date,  it  will  be  best  to  place  them  in  a  cold  frame 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  they  will  grow 
slowly  and  produce  sturdy  plants  for  removing  to 
a  warm  temperature  at  a  later  date.  It  will  be 
found  that  plants  so  treated  will  produce  a 
better  crop  than  others  that  are  placed  in 
heat  at  once,  and  so  become  "drawn"  and  weakly. 
Beans  which  were  sown  in  pots  and  put  into  frames 
some  time  ago  may  now  be  through  the  surface, 
and  should  therefore  be  afforded  as  much 
light  and  air  during  favourable  weather  as 
possible,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
forcing  -  pits  for  their  reception.  This  work 
cannot  he  carried  out  too  carefully,  and  if  the 
pits  at  present  contain  any  other  plants  let  them 
be  removed,  and  then  thoroughly  fixmigate  the 
pit  with  sulphur,  and  afterwards  wash  the 
glass  and  woodwork  with  soft-soap  and  water, 
finally  syringing  all  down  with  clean  water,  or 
the  soap  if  left  on  for  any  length  of  time  will 
loosen  the  paint.  Where  the  walls  are  lime- 
washed,  let  this  be  done  afresh  with  some  lime 
direct  from  the  kiln,  and  mix  with  it  sufficient 
soft-soap  to  make  the  brush  run  smoothly,  and 
\  lb.  of  flowers-of-sulphur  to  5  gallons  of  wash, 
with  which  it  should  be  well  mixed  Work 
this  thorouglily  by  means  of  a  brush  into 
every  hole  and  crevice  upon  the  wall.  If 
the  wash  is  used  upon  the  walls  of  passages 
where  clothing  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
it,  melt  some  fat  and  mix  this  with  the  lime, 
applying  it  whilst  hot  by  means  of  a  brush. 
When  all  has  been  finished,  and  the  walls  have 
dried,  syringe  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
house  or  pit  with  water  and  paraffin,  at  the  rate 
of  half-a-pint  of  paraffin  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
When  the  surfaces  have  again  dried,  the  house 
will  be  ready  for  the  Beans.  If  proper  care  be 
afterwards  taken  in  regard  to  watering,  damping, 
and  ventilating,  but  little  trouble  is  likely  to 
arise  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Tomaios  that  are  growing  in  pots  out-of-doors, 
and  have  a  crop  of  unripened  fruits,  should 
now  be  removed  inside,  and  fastened  to  the  back 
walls  or  the  roof  of  pits  that  have  been  tho- 
roughly cleaned  and  prepared  for  them.  Main- 
tain a  buoyant  atmosphere  for  these  plants  by 
employing  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  in  the 
water-pipes,  and  by  admitting  air  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Fungoid  diseases  are 
more  liable  to  attack  the  plants  if  the  atmosphere 
becomes  damp  or  stagnant.  Any  fruits  which  are 
commencingtochangecolour  onplants  out-of-doors 
should  be  gathered  and  placed  indoors  to  ripen. 
Have  everything  ready  for  covering  up  these 
plants  in  case  of  frost.  Plants  indoors  that  are 
past  bearing  should  be  cleared  out  and  burned, 
and  the  house  prepared  for  another  crop  in  the 
same  way  that  has  been  advised  for  the  house  to 
contain  Beans.  Some  of  those  plants  in  pots  out- 
of-doors  which  are  just  beginning  to  fruit,  if 
turned  out  of  their  pots  and  jjlanted  into  a  border 
indoors  without  unduly  disturbing  the  roots,  will 
grow  away  freely  and  maintain  a  sujiply  of  fruits 
well  into  the  winter.  Expose  all  fruits  to  the 
sun  as  much  as  possible  by  shortening  the  leaves 
by  which  they  are  shaded,  and  by  cutting  out  all 
superfluous  growths. 

Double  Cropping. — Where  Savoys  and  other 
such  plants  have  been  planted  between  the  lines 
of  Peas,  have  the  Peas  cleared  off  the  ground  as 
soon  as  they  are  past  bearing,  so  as  to  allow  a 
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greater  degree  of  air  and  light  to  circulate  among 
the  plants  that  remain. 

*^*  In  last  week's  Calendar,  under  "  General 
Work,"  sheet  of  galvanised  iron  should  have  read 
shed  of  galvanised  iron. 


PLANTS  TINDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia. — Cuttings  should  be  in- 
serted at  the  ijresent  time  to  form  plants  for 
flowering  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  These  plants  are  very  valuable  for  con- 
servatory and  house  decoration,  for  dwarf  plants, 
carrying  a  good  truss  of  bloom,  may  bo  grown  in 
5-inch  pots.  The  tops  of  strong,  short-jointed 
shoots  should  be  chosen  for  the  cuttings,  and  the 
shorter  these  are  made,  so  long  as  they  can  be 
fixed  in  the  soil  with  a  peg,  the  better  the 
cuttings  will  make  roots.  Generally  fjjeaking, 
the  cuttings  may  be  cut  back  to  the  base  of  the 
second  jjair  of  leaves,  so  that  when  the  cutting  is 
inserted,  the  centre  bud,  containing  the  dormant 
flower-truss,  will  be  only  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  If  the  cuttings  are  too  hard 
at  the  base,  they  frequently  fail  to  make 
roots,  or  at  the  best  the  process  is  much 
delayed.  Let  the  cuttings  be  inserted  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  which  have  been  previovisly  filled 
with  a  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  under  a  hand- 
light  in  an  intermediate-house,  or  plunge  them 
in  a  hotbed  with  a  moderately  low  atmospheric 
temperature.  When  propagating  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  and  its  varieties  at  this  season  the 
chief  object  aimed  at  is  to  induce  the  cutting  to 
make  roots  without  starting  the  flower-buds  into 
gi'owth,  and  in  order  to  eft'ect  this  it  is  necessary 
to  gradually  harden  the  plants  oil'  directly  it  is 
seen  that  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  The  plants 
should  then  be  placet!  in  a  coolhouse  or  pit,  and 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  water  should 
only  be  afforded  occasionally.  In  January  or 
February  repot  the  plants  into  .5-inch  pots,  and 
afford  them  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate- 
house,  where  they  will  quickly  commence  to  make 
growth,  and  ultimately  flower  when  from  12  to 
18  inches  high.  A  suitable  compost  for  Hydran- 
geas may  consist  of  three  parts  loam  and  one-half 
part  well-rotted  manure. 

Centropogon  Lueyaniim. — As  this  useful  winter- 
flowering  plant  completes  its  growth  it  should 
be  afforded  more  air  and  as  much  light  as 
possible ;  the  plant  will  then  freely  produce 
its  flowers  along  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the 
gracefully  arched  branches.  When  well  grown 
the  flower-stems  are  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
themselves,  and  the  plants  are  most  effective 
when  thus  grown.  If,  however,  staking  is  un- 
avoidable, it  should  be  confined  to  a  single  stake 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  to  which  the  stems 
should  be  loosely  slung  with  thin  strands  of 
raffia.  When  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  manure-water  may  be  afforded  with 
advantage.  When  in  full  flower  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  dryest  part  of  the  house, 
as  the  flowers  are  inclined  to  damp  off  in  a  close 
and  moist  atmosphere,  or  if  the  water  from  the 
syringe  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  them. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES, 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tretob 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Chysis  and  Pleione. — Remove  such  Orchids  as 
Chysis  bractescens,  C.  aurea,  C.  la?vis,  C.  Chelsonii, 
and  C.  Sedenii  from  the  Cattleya-house,  and 
suspend  them  close  up  to  the  roof-glass  on  the 
lighter  side  of  the  East  Indian-house.  The  extra 
warmth  of  this  bouse,  with  increased  supplies  of 
water,  will  enable  the  plants  to  complete  their 
growths  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  commence 
to  turn  yellow  in  colour  the  plants  should  be 
exposed  to  full  sunshine  so  that  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  may  become  properly  matured.  The 
Pleiones  having  now  completed  their  pseudo-bulbs 
should  be  removed  to  the  cool  greenhouse,  and 
suspended  with  the  Dendrobiums  now  maturing 
their  growths.  Water  must  be  afforded  them 
occasionally  until  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the 
first  flowers  open,  but  it  should  afterwards  be 
withheld,  or  the  flowers  will  quickly  damp  off'. 

Catasetums,  Cycnoches.  Monnodes,  Sfc,  now 
forming  their  new  pseudo-bulbs,  should  be  placed 


where  they  may  obtain  uninterrupted  sunshine, 
and  a  drier  and  more  frequently  renewed  atmo- 
sphere than  they  have  had  hitherto,  in  order  that 
the  pseudo-bulbs  may  become  sufficiently  ripened 
to  pass  safely  through  the  long  resting  season. 
While  the  leaves  remain  fresh,  give  the  plants 
abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  so  soon  as 
they  commence  to  turn  yellow  the  amount  of 
water  must  be  gradually  reduced,  and  when  they 
fall  it  should  be  discontinued  altogether.  Other 
species  which  now  require  similar  treatment  are 
Thunias,  Cyrtopodiums,  Cyrtopera,  Lissochilus, 
and  the  deciduous  Eulophias.  The  deciduous 
Calanthes  should  now  be  elevated  well  up  to  the 
roof-glass,  and  arranged  so  that  each  plant  will 
obtain  its  full  share  of  sunlight.  They  wUl  need 
to  be  thinly  shaded  only  for  a  hour  or  two  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright.  The  plants  will  become  dry  more  quickly 
vmder  these  conditions  than  they  have  done 
during  the  growing  season,  therefore  frequent 
supplies  of  water  will  be  required.  Weak  liquid 
cow-manure  may  be  afforded  alternately  with 
clear  water,  and  wiU  strengthen  the  plants. 

Zjwlia  clegans  and  its  varieties  are  now  pro- 
ducing their  flowers,  and  at  this  period  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  especially  tender,  and  are  liable 
to  decay  away  if  too  much  water  be  afforded  to 
the  roots,  or  if  the  temperature  of  the  house  falls 
too  low  at  night,  particularly  if  the  atmosphere 
is  very  damp.  When  the  new  growths  are  com- 
pleted, place  the  plants  in  a  dry,  warm  corner  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  where  air  is  admitted  freely,  and 
afford  water  with  extra  care.  After  the  flowers 
have  faded  the  plants  may  be  repotted,  the  young 
roots  which  are  emitted  from  the  base  of  the 
flowering  growths  will  soon  enter  the  new  soil, 
and  the  plants  become  quickly  re-established. 
Use  a  compost  of  the  best  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil, 
and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty 
of  broken  crocks  and  a  little  coarse  sand  mixed 
with  it.  -■Vpply  a  surface  dressing  about  IJ  inch 
deep  with  clean,  picked  living  si^hagnum-moss. 
It  is  important,  after  repotting  the  plants,  that 
they  should  be  made  thoroughly  firm  in  position 
by  tying  several  of  the  strongest  pseudo-bulbs  to 
neat,  strong  stakes. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Waktage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Figs. — As  the  first  crop  is  now  ripening  in  the 
latest  house,  the  conditions  of  the  house  shoujd 
be  modified  in  order  to  secure  a  long  succession 
of  fruits.  The  fiuits  being  in  several  stages 
of  development,  the  roots  of  the  trees  must  be 
supplied  with  abund'ance  of  water.  Discontinue 
the  use  of  the  syringe,  but  keep  the  atmosphere 
from  becoming  dry  by  frequently  damping  the 
surfaces  in  the  house.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  fruits  shall  swell  freely  and  the  foliage 
remain  healthy.  Admit  abundance  of  air  during 
the  day  and  a  little  at  night,  and  employ 
sufficient  fire  -  heat  to  cause  a  good  circu- 
lation of  warm  air.  Much  care  is  necessary 
when  gathering  Figs,  as  the  unripened  fruits 
are  extremely  insipid.  If  the  skin  is  crack- 
ing and  there  is  a  "  honey  drop "  in  the 
open  eye  of  the  fruit,  it  is  in  perfect  condition 
for  gathering.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
high  quality  in  the  fruits,  or  to  securing  a  heavy 
crop,  than  keeping  the  points  of  the  shoots 
well  up  to  the  light ;  indeed,  the  nearer  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  to  the  glass  the  better, 
so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  space  between  the 
foliage  and  the  glass  for  a  circulation  of  air. 
The  training  of  Fig-trees  to  represent  the  natural 
habit  of  the  Fig  in  the  open  is  good  practice. 

Late  Muscat  Grapes. — Afford  sufficient  moistvire 
to  the  roots  to  keep  the  berries  plump,  and 
employ  the  necessary  amount  of  fire-heat  during 
the  day  to  cause  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air. 
Do  not  allow  the  temperatxu'e  at  night  to  fall 
below  ij.5°,  and  take  care  that  there  is  enough  fire- 
heat  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture 
upon  the  berries ;  a  moderately  di'y  atmosphere 
is  necessary.  Admit  air  to  the  house  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Shorten  or  cut  away 
sublaterals,  and  thus  admit  as  much  light  and 
air  among  the  Grapes  as  possible.  When  the 
Grapes  have  become  thoroughly  mature,  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  atmospheric  temperature  to  about 
50°  at  night. 


Strawberries  in  Pots  should  be  standing  in  a. 
warm  position,  with  plenty  of  space  between  the 
pots  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  circulate  freely 
around  them.  Plants  intended  for  forcing  early 
will  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  by  this- 
time,  and  if  they  aro  in  the  least  degree- 
weakly,  they  should  be  afforded  liquid-manure, 
the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  being  diluted 
drainings  from  the  stables.  Jn  some  varieties- 
the  plants  produce  more  than  one  crown  each. 
In  such  cases  they  should  be  reduced  to  one, 
choosing  the  strongest  or  central  one.  This- 
work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  young  crowns- 
can  be  taken  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  at 
whicli  stage  they  can  be  removed  quite  easily. 
This  thinning  out  will  naturally  increase  the 
strength  of  the  main  crowns.  Eemove  all  runuei-s- 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  should  earth-worms 
obtain  access  to  the  pots,  weak  lime-water  will 
expel  them. 


THE  ELOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  AV.  D.  PEARSON,  Bart., 
Paddockhm'st,  Sussex. 
Moxttan  and  Herbaceous  Pa'onies. — Any  ground 
it  is  intended  to  plant  with  Pieonies  should  be 
trenched  as  soon  as  it  is  vacant,  affording  a  good 
dressing  of  rotten  manure  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  ground  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  some  lime 
or  old  mortar-rubble  may  be  dug  in  afterwards 
for  the  herbaceous  varieties,  but  for  the  moutau 
varieties  some  fine  peat  or  good  leaf-mould  is 
better.  Both  sections  may  be  planted  as  soon  as 
tlie  roots  have  been  afforded  a  good  soaking  with 
water. 

Propagating. — All  cuttings  of  bedding  plants 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  ere  this.  Place- 
them  in  cold  frames,  or  in  some  structure  where 
they  will  be  protected  from  heavy  rains.  At  this 
date  cuttings  should  not  be  placed  in  the  boxes 
very  thickly,  especially  if  they  have  strong 
foliage  and  the  wood  is  unripe,  or  "damping" 
Avill  occur.  A  few  hundred  cuttings  of  each 
variety  should  be  inserted  beyond  what  it  is 
expected  will  be  required,  to  allow  for  failures. 
Any  old  plants  that  are  required  to  be  kept 
through  the  winter  may  be  cut  over,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  will  have  made  nice  bushy 
plants  for  potting-up,  or  they  may  be  planted  out> 
in  a  warm  frame  where  they  will  take  up  less 
room.  Some  old  plants  of  Alternauthera  should 
be  lifted  now  if  they  can  be  spared,  and  when 
potted-up  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm,  mode- 
rately dry  atmosphere.  Plenty  of  all  v.arieties 
should  be  thus  saved,  as  they  are  very  liable  to- 
damp  oft'. 

Shrubs. — The  clipping  of  Yew  hedges  should 
have  been  finished,  and  in  northern  districts 
the  work  should  have  ceased  a  few  week  earlier. 
The  snow  does  not  break  and  bend  them  about  as 
it  would  if  the  work  of  clipping  was  left  till  spring, 
especially  in  cases  of  large  Yew  hedges.  The 
wounds  get  callused  over  before  frost  occurs,  and 
in  August  more  time  can  be  spent  upon  the  work 
than  could  be  spared  in  spring.  If  they  are  cut 
early  in  spring  and  late  frosts  occur,  the  growths 
turn  brown  and  have  a  bad  appearance  for 
several  weeks.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Box- 
edgings  in  the  kitchen-garden,  which  are  also 
best  trimmed  in  auturon.  Before  cutting  Yews, 
branches  will  have  been  tied  down  to  fill  up 
gaps,  but  plain  wire  should  not  be  used  for  this ; 
strong,  well  made  tar-string  is  preferable,  or  old 
disused  electric  wire  cased  with  rubber  may  be 
used.  It  will  last  some  time  before  the  ru'bber 
becomes  worn  off.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  clipping,  as  unskilled  hands  will  soon  spoil 
several  years  of  work  and  training.  Laurels  and 
other  shrubs  may  be  cut,  but  not  with  the 
shears.  Use  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  secateurs, 
taking  out  the  points  and  long  ends.  The  muti- 
lation of  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  by  the  use  of 
shears  is  to  be  condemned.  Ivy  should  not  be 
cut  now  excepting  the  long  ends  that  would  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind. 

Early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums. — These  are 
now  at  their  best,  and  if  the  weather  continues  to 
be  dry,  they  will  require  repeated  applications  of 
clear  water  alternated  with  liquid  -  manure. 
Make  each  plant  secure  against  the  action  of 
winds. 
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APPOINTMENTS    FOR    THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


/"Roy.     Caledonian     Iloit.    Sue. 
Sliow  at  EdiulHirgli  {2  days). 
WEDNESD.W, Sept.14-  Dfii-bysliiic    Agiic.    and    Hort. 

I     .Society's     Show    at      Derl>y 

I    (2  days). 
THUKSDAV,  Sept.  1.5— Brigliton  Hort.  Soc.  meetiug. 
.SATURDAY,    Sept.  17— German  Gardeners' Club  meet. 


BALES    FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MOND.VY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Dutfh  Bulbs,  at  87  and  ijS,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  <t  Morris,  at  10. .30. 

MONDAY,  Sei>tember  12— 

Flowering  Bulbs  and  Lilies  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
at  12.ao.— Nineteenth  Annual  'Trade  Sale  o£  Pol 
Plants  at  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries.  Upper  Edmonton, 
by  order  of  Ml'.  H.  B.  May,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  11. 

TUESDAY.  September  13— 

Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter  Blooming  Heaths,  itc., 
at  Burnt  Ash  Road  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E.,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  B.  Mailer  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  *fc  Morris, 
at  11. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  14— 

FlnwiTiug  Bulbs.  &i'..  at  Stevens'  Rooms  at  12.30.— 
Annual  "Trade  Sale  of  Winter-floAvering  and  otlier 
Plants,  at  The  Nurseries,  South  Woodford,  by  order 
of  Mr.  John  Eraser,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris",  at  11. 
163  cases  of  L.  Harrisii,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissus. Palni  Seeds,  ttc,  at  67  aud  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  it  Morris,  at  4. 

THURSDAY.  September  1.5- 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  at  Brimsdown  Nurseries,  Entiekl 
Highway,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  jun..  by 
Protheroe  '&.  Morris,  at  11.  Twenty-third  Annual 
Trade  Sale  of  Winter-blooming  Heaths,  at  The 
Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Gregory  tt  Evans,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

FRIDAY,  September  16— 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the 
Greenhouse  Plants  and  EtTocts  at  Honietield  Nur- 
sery, Meophani,  Kent,  by  Prtitheroe  tt  Morris,  at  11. 
—  Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  the  final  portion 
of  Messis.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sou's  Collection  of 
Established  Orchids,  at  67  and  ^.  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. .30.  Also  4,i)00  Odonto- 
glossum  luteo-purpureum  and  sceptrum. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  lor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-5g=. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.  —  Wednesday,  .Sfjj(.  7  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  66° ; 
Min.  .'iiP. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London. — Thursday,  Sept,~H 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  3'j-2;  Temp.,  .W°.  Weather- 
Rain  falling  continuously. 
PROVINCES.- ir<'<Z«c';dn.v,  A'e;j(.  7  (6  P.M.):  Max.  6.3°, 
East  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  61°,  North  of 
Scotland. 


..  A    BOOK     has     been    lately 

-^      ...  publislie<l,throueli  Mr.  MuK- 

^f  HAY,   by    Mr.    E.   A.    Pratt, 

Agriculture."  under  this  title,  at  a  cost  of 
five  shillings,  to  which,  in 
view  of  the  general  depression,  wn  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,"  as  it  con- 
cerns the  market  gardener  and  the  small 
cultivator  quite  as  much  as  the  agriculturist 
proper.  This  work  comprises  a  reprint  of 
sundry  articles  contributed  to  tlie  Times, 
with  several  additions.  In  their  original 
form  the  articles  attracted  much  attention, 
and  wc  venture  tu  think  that  in  their  ex- 
panded state  they  will  be  even  more  impres- 
sive. They  deal  with  a  variety  of  sulgects, 
but  all  more  or  less  connected  by  a  leading 
idea  common  to  them  all.  That  idea  is  the 
necessity  that  exists  in  British  agriculture, 
and  we  may  tidd  market-gardening  gene- 
rally, for  combination  :id<1  organisation  of 
effort.  Individual  enterprise,  under  present 
conditions,  is  often  wasteful  and  unremu- 
nerative. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the 
railway  companies  because  they  have  to 
look  after  their  own  interests,  and  cannot 

*  The  OriianisatioH  of  AyricuUure.  ]5y  Edwin  A. 
l*ratt.     {John  Murray.) 


deal  with  small  parcels  at  the  same  rates 
that  they  do  with  large  consignments.  If 
growers  would  co-operate  one  with  another, 
and  so  arrange  their  affairs  that  the  rail- 
way companies  could  handle  their  produce 
in  large  quantities,  at  regular  intervals,  so 
as  to  secure  eeononiy  of  manipulation  and 
adequate  remuneration  for  their  trouble, 
the  companies  would  gladly  undertake  the 
transport  of  the  goods  from  the  grower  to 
the  markets.  How  this  can  be  done  is  told 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  in  the  book 
before  us.  ^^'e  see  there  how  little  Denmark 
can  afford  to  send  us  weekly  huge  consign- 
ments of  butter,  how  enormous  numbers  of 
eggs  are  regularly  sent  from  various  Conti- 
nental countries,  and  even  from  far-off 
Siberia;  how  Germany  educates  her  people, 
establishes  co-operative  credit  banks  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers,  and  fosters  every 
means  of  securing  co-operation  among  the 
growers,  and  consequently  at  a  much  di- 
minished outlay.  A  higher  average  in 
quality  is  secured  by  a  system  of  inspection, 
by  means  of  which  inferior  samples  are 
eliminated  and  a  general  good  average 
constantly  maintained.  By  these  means 
Denmark  has  outgrown  the  losses  inflicted 
by  the  war  with  Germany,  and  is  flourishing 
while  our  farmers  are  wringing  their  hands 
in  despair. 

From  St.  Malo,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
no  fewer  than  773  tons  of  Blackberries  were 
imported  into  this  country.  The  fruits  are 
collected  by  the  women  and  children, 
brought  into  St.  Malo,  and  sold  to  the 
exporter.  About  eight  centimes  per  pound 
are  paid  to  the  pickers,  the  total  sum 
accruing  to  them  being  estimated  at  no 
less  than  £5,541.  At  the  lowest  estimate  a 
sum  of  .£'7,730  was  paid  for  Blackberries 
brought  to  England  from  a  single  French 
port.  We  may  well  wonder  whether  Black- 
berries grow  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland  ;  and  if  so,  why  our  peasantry  do 
not  turn  them  to  the  same  account  that 
their  French  neighbours  do.  "  Oh,  it  would 
not  pay  !  "  would  doubtless  be  the  answer ; 
but  if  the  figures  and  statistics  quoted  in 
this  volume  be  correct,  this  reply  is  not 
adequate.  A  comparison  of  the  rates 
charged  from  St.  ]\Ialo  to  London,  and  from 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  shows  that,  if 
sent  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  the 
railway  charges  are  even  more  favourable 
than  they  would  be  from  St.  Malo. 

Gooseberries  are  treated  in  like  manner, 
and  early  I'otatos  are  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  ]90i'  from  the  port  of  St.  Malo 
alone  Potatos  to  the  value  of  over  €200,000 
were  exported,  1,000  tons  a  day  being  shipped 
during  the  season.  The  climate  is  not 
materially  better  than  in  our  south-western 
counties  or  in  south-west  Ireland.  Cauli- 
flowers are  in  like  manner  exported  in 
enormous  quantities.  Wheat-growing  has 
largely  been  given  up  as  unprofitable,  but 
instead  every  imaginable  source  of  profit  is 
turned  to  account.  t)ne  grower,  we  are 
told,  exported  to  England  in  the  year  I'.iol 
100  parcels  of  Parsley  daily,  each  parcel 
being  of  the  weight  of  20  lb. 

To  show  further  how  the  French  growers 
co-operate  to  capture  the  British  market, 
the  author  gives  a  list  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
syndicates  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  growing,  collecting,  and  exporting  to  the 
British  markets  such  produce  as  Straw- 
berries   (from   Vancluse),    Cherries,    Pears, 


Black  Currants,  ('hasselas  Grapes,  Tomatos, 
fruit  and  vegetables  generally,  Onions, 
Walnuts,  flowers,  Olives ;  and  no  doubt  the 
list  could  very  largely  be  extended.  The 
syndicates  combine  to  purchase  seeds, 
manures,  implements,  at  lower  rates  and  of 
better  guaranteed  quality  than  they  could 
obtain  as  individuals.  They  baffle  the 
money-lender  by  establishing  credit  banks, 
from  which  they  can  obtain  loans  on  reason- 
able terms;  they  help  one  another  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  accident,  they  provide  medical 
aid,  old  age  pensions,  and  assistance  for 
orphans;  and  in  these  and  other  ways  they 
help  one  another,  and  do  not  burden  the 
rates  or  live  on  charity. 

Travelling  teachers  have  done  a  great  deal 
in  stimulating  the  people  and  pointing  out 
to  them  fresh  sources  of  profit  when  circum- 
stances have  rendered  the  old  ones  no  longer 
available.  When  the  teacher  is  a  well- 
educated,  practical  man,  and  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  the  soundness  of 
his  teaching,  the  results,  even  in  the  most 
sluggish  of  villages,  are  satisfactory.  From 
casual  observations  in  Belgium  we  were 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  method 
of  instruction  long  before  our  County 
Councils  took  up  the  subject  ;  but  it  is 
evident  success  must  depend  especially  on 
tlie  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  A  young 
scientist  fresh  from  college  is  not  likely  to 
be  listened  to  with  respect ;  an  ill-informed 
practical  man  is  soon  found  to  have  few  or 
no  advantages  that  his  auditory  do  not 
already  possess.  Education,  instruction, 
combination  of  effort,  energy,  an(i  enterprise 
seem  to  have  very  materially  lessened  in 
other  countries  the  effects  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  a  similar  conjunction  should 
not  have  like  effects  here.  Indeed,  when  we 
compare  the  state  of  horticulture  in  general 
with  that  of  agriculture,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  farmers  had  much  to  learn  from  the 
gardeners. 


Gloriosa  GRANdiflora  (see  Supijlementary 
Illustration). — Under  its  synonym,  G.  Leopold! 
(Methonica  Leopoldi),  Mr.  C.  G.  van  Tubergen, 
Jun.,  Zwanenburtj,  Haarlem,  sent  a  specimen  of 
Gloriosa,  from  which  our  Supplementary  lUiistra- 
tion  was  taken,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  Congo,  Africa.  It  has  flowered  in 
v.arious  gardens  in  this  country  of  late  years,  and 
flowers  of  several  forms  of  it  have  been  received, 
all  exhibiting  the  same  light-yellow  colour  which 
as  the  flowers  pass  off  is  tinged  more  or  less  with 
pale  purple.  In  the  undulation  of  the  segments 
also  there  is  considerable  variation.  Most  au- 
thorities include  G.  grandiflora  under  G.  virescens 
(simplex),  but  for  garden  purposes  it  is  desirable 
to  separate  it.  All  the  species  thrive  well  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  plant-stove  if  potted  into 
large  pots  in  spring  and  trained  round  stakes  or 
to  supports  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  After  growth 
is  matured  and  the  foliage  has  turned  yellow,  the 
plants  should  be  dried  off,  and  kept  in  their  pots 
in  a  rather  lower  temperature  than  they  have 
been  grown  in,  receiving  no  water  until  growing 
time  again  comes  round,  when  they  should  be 
turned  out  aud  potted  into  comparatively  small 
pots.  When  growth  commences  an  ample  shift 
into  the  flowering-size  pots  should  be  given,  and 
the  plants  jjlaced  in  tlie  positions  they  are  to 
occupy.  This  species  recently  flowered  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  known  as  G.  virescens  var.  grandiflora. 
The  form  of  the  flower,  however,  is  intermediate 
between  G.  superba  and  G.  virescens,  and  its 
yellow  colour  gives  another  distinguishing 
feature.  J.  O'B. 
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The  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — By  reference  to  an  article  in  the  Gur- 
demrs  Chronicle  for  May  28,  lOOi,  p.  344,  it  will 
.be  seen  that  the  Dahlia  has  been  generally  culti- 
Tated  in  English  gardens  for  one  century.  On 
May  20,  1804,  seeds  of  Dahlias  were  received  in 
London  by  Lady  Holland,  and  these  were  raised 
and  flowered  the  same  year.  Since  that  date 
Dahlias  have  been  uninterruptedly  cultivated  in 
this  country.  The  type  most  popular  at  the 
present  time  is  that  known  as  the  "  Cactus- 
flowered,"  all  the  varieties  of  which  have  been 
Taised  since  the  introduction  of  the  variety 
Juarezii  from  Japan  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
More  than  ordinary  interest  therefore  attaches  to 
the  recent  show,  taking  place  as  it  did  imme- 
diately after  the  plants  have  been  subjected  to 
one  hundred  years'  cultivation  in  Britain.  The 
iirst  English-raised  double-flowered  variety  ap- 
peared in  1805,  and  afterwards  there  began  the 
development  of  the  type  we  now  know  as  the 
"  Show  "  Dahlia,  which  for  gardens  and  decorative 
purposes  at  least  is  rapidly  losing  favour.  A 
detailed  report  of  the  exhibition  will  be  found  on 
p.  193 ;  but  it  may  be  added  here  that  of  the 
eleven  awards  granted  by  the  Society  to  new 
varieties  nine  were  conferred  on  members  of  the 
Cactus-flowered  type. 

Wasp  Stings. — Wasps  are  so  numerous  in 
GOme  gardens  this  season  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  our  readers  of  a  very  effective  and  old- 
fashioned  means  of  overcoming  the  sensation  of 
smarting  left  by  the  sting  of  these  insects.  We 
Tefer  to  the  juice  of  an  Onion,  the  application  of 
which  is  of  the  simplest  chai-acter.  As  soon  as 
the  sting  is  felt,  procure  an  Onion,  and  having 
cut  off  a  slice,  rub  it  upon  the  affected  part. 

Midland  Daffodil  Society.  —  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  this 
Society  for  1904,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  it  is 
intended  to  offer  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens  in  1905.  The 
balance-sheet  shows  that  the  Society's  finances 
are  satisfactory.  A  very  successful  exhibition 
was  held  on  April  2G  and  27,  at  which  there  were 
143  entries,  made  by  thirty-six  exhibitors.  The 
pamphlet  includes  a  report  of  the  speeches  made 
at  the  dinner,  and  of  an  intei'esting  discussion 
that  took  place  upon  the  "  Classification  of 
Daffodils."  Copies  can  be  obtained  on  application 
fco  Mr.  H.  Smith,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker.— An  excellent 

photograph  of  this  eminent  botanist,  who,  as 
stated  on  p.  10,  attained  to  his  eighty-seventh 
birthday  on  June  30,  is  issued  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Sejjtember  number  of  the  Journal  of  Botany. 

WEBSTER'S  "  Practical  Forestry." — The 

third  edition  of  PraHicul  Forestry,  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster,  has  been  exhausted,  and  a  fomth  will 
soon  be  issued  by  the  publishers,  William  Eider 
&  Son,  of  the  Timber  Trades  Journal.  The  whole 
work  will  be  carefully  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  and  several  important  chapters 
added,  particularly  with  reference  to  afforesting 
waste  lands,  and  the  education  of  foresters,  on 
both  of  which  subjects  Mr.  Webster  gave  im- 
portant evidence  last  year  before  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Forestry  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

GARDENERS'  OuTlNG.— On  Saturday,  Sept- 
ember 3,  members  of  the  Walsall  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Cheslyn  Hay  and  Cireat  Wyrley 
Horticultural  Society  visited  the  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Baker,  Ltd.,  Codsall,  near  Wolver- 
hampton. Altogether  there  were  120  persons  j 
and  the  party  was  shown  over  this  new  establish- 
ment by  Mr.  T.  G.  Bakek,  after  which  a  luncheon 
fvas  served  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  seed  warehouse. 
On  September  5  members  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Horticultural  Club  visited  the  same  nurseries. 


"Botanical  Magazine." — The  September 
number  contains  coloured  figures  and  descriptions 
of  the  following  plants : — 

Rosa  gigantea,  Collett,  t.  7972,  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1889,  II.,  p.  12,  f.  4.  Flowered  in  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  garden  at  Albury. 

Dischoriste  Hildebrandtii,  Lindau,  t.  7973,  a 
tropical  African  Acanthaceous  shrub  with  greyish 
ovate,  shortly-stalked  leaves  and  lilac  two-lipped 
flowers;  the  lower  lip  is  marked  with  purplish 
streaks.     Kew. 

Dendrobium  Williamsoni,  Day  and  Eeichenbach 
fil.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1809,  p.  78.  Identified 
by  M.  Kolfe,  by  comparison  with  the  drawing 
from  the  type  specimen  in  Mr.  Day's  collection 
now  at  Kew,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  this 
case  to  await  the  opening  of  Eeichenbach's 
collection  now,  according  to  the  e.'straordinary 
dispositions  of  the  testator,  sealed  up  in  Vienna  ! 
The  flowers  are  fawn-coloured,  the  lip  having  an 
orange  blotch.     Native  of  Assam. 

Pyrus  Niedzwet-kyana,  Hemsley,  t.  7975  j  see  also 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1891,  I.,  p.  461,  as  Malus 
Medwietzkyana.  A  native  of  South-western 
Siberia,  with  deep  rosy-lilac-coloured  flowers,  and 
conical,  crimson  fruit  of  medium  size,  the  flesh  also 
being  red.  Kew  and  hort.,  Ellacombe.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  spelling  is  due  to  the  author  himself. 

Morma  Thomsoni,  Baker,  t.  7976.  Native  of 
tropical  East  Africa ;  flowers  stellate,  pale  lilac, 
leaves  linear.     Kew. 

Admiral  G.  Parker,  whose  death  took  place 

at  Delamore,  Cornwood,  S.  Devon,  on  the  30th 
ult.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was  an  enthusi- 
astic horticulturist.  He  was  an  exhiliitor  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  London  shows,  and  helped 
by  subscribing  liberally  and  by  exhibits  to  make 
many  local  shows  in  Devonshire  successful.  He 
was  also  a  generous  suijporter  of  the  Devon 
Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Show. 

Garden  City  Association.— Many  of  our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
letter : — 

' '  Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
a  Conference  on  Small  Holdings,  which  will  be  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Garden  City  Associa- 
tion antl  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  on  the  latter's  estate 
near  Hitchin,  on  Saturday  ne.xt  the  10th  inst.  Mr. 
H.  Rider  Hai:o.\ud  lias  consented  to  preside,  and 
will  be  supported  by  ]\Ir.  Aldernlan  M'in'fhey,  of  Peter- 
lioi-ough,  whose  interest  in  small  holdings  is  well  known. 
A  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  TlIoM.vs  Adams,  manager 
of  the  Garden  City  Ltd.,  o;i  'The  Garden  City  Move- 
ment in  Kelation  to  Agricultiue,'  and  a  discussion  will 
follow,  in  which  it  is  hoped  many  who  are  experts 
upon  this  subject  will  take  part. 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  realised  that  this  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  Garden  City  undertaking, 
wliose  object  it  is  not  only  to  arrest  urban  overcrowd- 
ing, but  also  rural  depopulation.  The  subject  is  too 
large  a  one  for  even  brief  treatment  in  a  letter  such  as 
this,  but  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  wiU  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  of  the  forthcoming  Conference,  in 
onler  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  a 
detailed  i>rogramme  and  fidl  information  as  to  train 
service,  &c.,  to  those  of  your  readers  who  may  desire  to 
attend.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  enquiries  at 
this  address,  and  to  fxirnish  all  furthur  ])articulars. 

"(i.  J.  H.  Xohthcroft,  Secreturi/, 
^'545, Birkhcck Bank  Cha)iihcr^,HoVtnm,  London,  W.C. 
"Sejit'i,il«r2." 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 
vallota  purpurea. — With  reference  to  the 
remarks  at  p.  172,  in  the  issue  for  Sept.  3,  that  the 
light-coloured  and  white  forms  of  V.  purpurea  have 
been  found  to  be  very  delicate,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  many  gardens  where  the  ordinary  form  is 
grown  in  quantity  as  decorative  plants  and  for 
cutting  (for  both  of  which  purposes  the  plant  is 
eminently  suited),  it  has  acquired  a  reputation 
for  dying  out  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
the  bulbs  gradually  degenerating  after  the  second 
year.  When  first  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter,  I  could  not  understand  why  in  certain 
gardens  there   were  large  specimens  of  Vallota 


purpurea  which  had  been  there  many  years,  bloom- 
ing well  annually,  and  with  no  trouble  taken  with 
tliem,  while  in  others  the  much-desired  stock 
degenerated.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  case  of  the  healthy  specimens  the  neglect 
of  the  annual  repotting  to  which  the  large  batches 
of  plants  in  the  gardens  where  they  were  grown 
for  decorative  purposes  were  subjected  was  the 
chief  point  of  difference,  and  as  I  knew  from  expe- 
rience that  frequent  repotting  caused  the  loss  of 
many  other  African  bulbs,  surmised  that  this, 
to  a  great  extent,  was  the  explanation.  I  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  friend  in  South  Africa, 
and  he  informed  me  that  Vallota  purpiu-ea  when 
cultivated  there  invariably  died  if  disturbed 
often  at  the  root,  but  was  always  safe 
when  kept  in  the  same  pots  for  as  long  as  possible. 
In  borders  too  he  said  they  generally  disappeared 
after  a  time,  but  if  planted  in  confined  spaces 
in  rockeries  they  formed  dense  masses.  Now 
that  the  white  variety  has  again  appeared  these 
remarks  may  be  useful.  I  advise  that  it  be  not 
"  nursed  "  or  repotted.  Let  it  get  pot-bound  and 
oft'-sets  will  form.  Another  source  of  weakness  in 
African  bulbs  of  this  class  is  the  neglect  of  a 
dry  resting  season.  The  deciduous  bulbs  want  no 
water  after  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  ever- 
green species  but  little.  A  period  in  the  open-air 
in  summer  is  also  very  beneficial.  Finely  sifted 
soil  is  b.^d  for  any  of  these  bulbs,  fibrous  loam 
and  peat  mixed  with  sand  are  best  for  them. 
Vallotas  are  cool  greenhouse  plants,  and  any 
attempt  to  grow  them  in  a  warm,  moist  house  or 
frame  must  result  in  their  loss.  James  O'Brien. 

hawfinches.— Noticing  Mr.  J.  Pentland's 
remarks  in  the  issue  for  August  27  on  the  trouble 
caused  by  hawfinches  and  bluecaps,  I  have 
pleasure  in  recommending  an  easy  and  most 
effectual  remedy.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
worried  with  them  than  I  was  for  many  years, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  now.  I  constantly  keep 
among  the  rows  of  Peas  some  steel  rat-traps, 
sinking  them  just  level  with  the  soil,  but  not 
covering  them,  and  place  some  shelled  Peas  under 
the  jjlate.  Every  hawfinch  that  visits  the  Peas 
is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  find  the  bait,  and  be 
caught,  generally  alive,  by  their  strong  bills. 
For  the  smaller  birds,  such  as  tits  and  sj^arrows, 
the  smaller  mouse-trap  is  more  suitable.  Half-a- 
dozen  traps,  if  watched  and  re-set  frequently, 
will  catch  scores  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  great 
annoyance  of  seeing  rows  of  Peas  with  empty 
shells  hanging  will  occur  no  more.  F.  S.,  Leyburn 
R.S.O. 

NEW  varieties  of  hemerocallis.— Towards 
the  end  of  last  year  I  received  from  Herr  Carl 
Sprenger,  of  Vomero,  near  Naples,  his  set 
of  four  new  hybrid  Hemerocallis,  which  were 
described  by  him  at  length  in  these  columns 
on  August  15  of  last  year,  the  reading  of 
which  descriptions  made  me  desire  to  acquire 
and  grow  them.  I  have  now  seen  them  all  bloom 
well  in  my  own  garden,  and  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed with  them  in  every  way.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  lots — one  consisting  of 
the  variety  named  Parthenope  (of  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  the  raiser  seemed  to  have  the 
highest  opinion,  and  of  which  I  think  the  least 
of  the  lot,  as  it  has  nothing  novel  about  it,  and 
is,  in  fact,  indistinguishable  from  another  hybrid 
received  from  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  under  the  name 
of  luteola),  and  three  named  respectively  Mulleri, 
Baroni,  and  ochroleuca,  which  are  so  like  one 
another  as  in  my  opinion  to  be  unworthy  of 
separate  names.  They  are  aU  of  pale  straw- 
colour,  like  one  of  their  jjarents,  H.  citrina, 
and  show  little  or  no  trace  of  the  other  parent, 
ir.  E.  Gumbh'fon. 

fruit-growing. — Mr.  Miller,  on  p.  174,  has 
criticised  an  article  of  mine  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Madresfield  Club's  Quarterly 
Magazine.  Everyone  can  apjireciate  criticism, 
provided  that  such  is  based  upon  facts  that  1  ave 
been  previously  plainly  stated.  Mr.  Miller's 
criticisms  are  unfair,  for  he  has  misconstrued 
the  facts  that  I  stated  and  substituted  inferences. 
Least  of  all  did  I  say  that  JEIOO.OOO  is  annually 
realisable  from  fruit-trees  when  skilfully  planted, 
&c.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  imagine  that  Mr. 
Miller  thought  so  when  he  wrote,  "  In  the  absence 
of  such  qualifying  information  we  presume  we 
are  right  in  putting  that  interpi-etation  upon  it. 
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thus  yielding  a  most  princely  income,"  kc.  Now 
it  is  this  very  absence  of  qualifying  information 
that  proves  the  distinction  and  the  difference.  I 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Miller  was  sent  for  profession- 
ally to  assess  the  actual  current  value  of  gi'owing 
trees  as  they  stood,  whether  timber  or  fruit-trees, 
his  judgment  would  be  based  upon  both  a  present 
and  a  prospective  estimate,  but  certainly  not  by 
any  form  of  multiplied  returns.  The  object  of 
my  original  letter  was  to  show  tliat  our  experi- 
ment to  convert  ordinary  farmers  into  successful 
fruit-growers  had  absolutely  failed ;  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  the  interests  of 
all  parties  were  made  as  nearly  mutual  as  pos- 
sible. Besides,  there  was  no  question  of  "  fixity 
of  teuui-e  "  or  other  obstacle  in  the  way.  In 
this  partievilar  we  are,  like  Mr.  Miller,  "wiser 
after  the  event."  A  different  scheme  is  now  in 
perspective,  and  we  hope  for  better  results  ;  but 
time  will  pi  ore.  When  the  project  is  fully  ma- 
tured and  in  working  order,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  Mr.  Miller  some  more  statistics,  for  I  am 
sure  Earl  Beaucliamp  or  his  tenantry  will  not 
have  any  desire  to  keep  any  fruit-growing  secrets 
to  themselves,  so  as  to  selfishly  obtain  the  enor- 
mous advantage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Miller.  It 
is  often  said,  and  evidently  with  much  truth,  that 
anything  that  costs  one  nothing  is  not  appre- 
ciated, and  seldom  succeeds.  This  has  doubtless 
been  one  of  our  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
past  in  the  matter  of  giving  trees  gratuitously. 
William  Cyump,  Mladrefjield  Court. 

POTATO  ELDORADO. — In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  of  Peamore,  near 
Exeter,  planted  in  good  Potato  soil  in  his  garden 
three  sets  made  out  of  a  tuher  which  weighed 
5  oz.  He  put  out  the  plants  at  distances  of 
3  feet  from  each  other.  Un  August  25  the  crop 
was  lifted.  There  were  IS  lb.  of  good  saleable- 
sized  tubers,  many  of  them  large,  some  weigh- 
ing over  half  a  pound  each  ;  also  2  lb.  of  small 
tubers.  There  was  not  a  diseased  tuber  in 
the  lot,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  disease  in 
the  haulm,  which  was  strong  and  tall.  The  crop 
works  out  at  M  lb.  return  for  1  lb.  planted.  The 
tubers  were  oval  kidney-shaped,  some  slightly 
rough  in  the  skin,  white,  and  to  all  appearance  of 
fine  quality.  Near  the  Eldorados  were  some 
Northern  Star  Potatos.  On  digging  a  trial  plant 
or  two,  it  was  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  small 
tubers  was  considerable,  much  exceeding  the 
proportion  prevailing  in  the  Eldorado.  A.  11. 

A  WONDERFUL  PEAR-TREE.— In  my  garden 
there  is  an  old  tree  of  the  variety  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  It  is  at  least  fifty  years  old.  A  foot 
from  the  ground  it  has  a  girth  of  4  feet  2  inches. 
This  Pear-tree  has  never  failed  to  fruit  abun- 
dantly, excejiting  last  year,  when  a  late  frost 
destroyed  the  Pear  bloom  almost  everywhere. 
During  my  occupation  of  this  place,  up  to  and 
including  1902,  the  yield  of  fruit  was  abundant. 
It  sufficed  for  the  house  and  for  friends,  and  also 
for  blackbirds  and  starUngs.  This  year  the  show 
of  Moom  was  phenomenal,  yet  the  crop  of  fruit  is 
a  very  poor  one.   E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worthing. 

NECTARINE  HUNT'S  TAWNY.— Being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  East  Grinstcad  last  week,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Clarke,  fruit-grower  and  nursery- 
man. Mr.  Clarke  has  some  fine  Peach-trees  under 
glass  ;  he  has  sent  to  Covent  Garden  this  season 
11,000  Peaches.  In  his  long  span-i-oofed  Peach- 
house  are  two  trees  of  Hunt's  'Tawny  Nectarine. 
The  crop  of  these  two  trees  has  realised  ,£33. 
Anyone  about  to  plant  for  market  pui-poses  ought 
to  make  a  note  of  this  fine  Nectarine,  the  demand 
for  the  fruit  being  unlimited.  W.  F.  Bowman, 
25,  Cambridge  Street,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Aug.  29. 

SCARLET  RUNNER  BEANS  AND  BEES. — Your 
correspondents,  on  p.  175,  believe  that  bees 
have  spoilt  their  crops  of  Scarlet  Kunner  Beans. 
I  thiniv  they  will  have  to  seek  another  cause. 
During  this  season  we  have  had  about  fifty 
strong  stocks  of  bees  in  various  parts  of  the 
gardens,  and  being  an  agricultural  rural  district, 
bumble-bees  are  also  very  numerous,  yet  in  spite 
of  these  facts  we  never  had  better  Scarlet  Runners. 
Our  principal  row  was  70  yards  in  length,  and  the 
plants  are  10  feet  in  height.  Half  the  row  was 
planted  with  Sutton's  Al,  and  the  remaining  half 
with  Sutton's  Scarlet.  We  have  had  and  still 
have  an  abundance  of  Beans.  The  seeds  were 
sown   on   April  7,  and  on   the  approach  of  the 


great  drought  I  mulched  them  with  manure  from 
a  sjient  hot-bed.  I  think  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  cases  mentioned  on  p.  175  were  those  thirteen 
consecutive  cold  nights  recorded  by  your  West 
Herts  correspondent,  Eunner  Beans  being  very 
sensitiTe  to  cold  nights.  E.  31.,  Nc^l;bllry,  tie2>t.  6, 
1904. 

I   was   surprised    to    see   in   last  week's 

issue  such  poor  accounts  of  Eunner  Bean 
crops.  I  think  if  gardeners  would  syringe  their 
Beans  each  night  and  morning  in  hot  weather,  in 
addition  to  applying  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots,  they  need  not  fear  bumble  or  other  bees. 
Although  the  flowers  on  my  Beans  have  been 
riddled  with  holes  made  by  bees,  I  have  never 
failed  to  get  good  sets.  Beans,  Celery,  and 
Tomatos  should  never  be  allowed  to  have  their 
roots  dry,  from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  until 
they  are  gathered.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  Beans 
for  inspection.  The  variety  is  Cannells'  Exhibi- 
tion. A.  M.  P.,  Chepstow.  [A  very  fine  sample 
showing  that  almost  all  the  flowers  set  well.  Ed.] 

With    reference    to    Mr.    J.    W.    Miles' 

remarks  on  p.  175  concerning  Eunner  Beans, 
"  that  the  high  temperatures  recorded  this 
season  are  the  cause  of  their  failing  to  set,''  and 
that  this  is  not  due  to  bumble-bees  piercing  the 
calyx,  I  am  forwarding  a  few  flowers  for  your 
inspection  ;  and  you  will  find  that  almost  every 
flower,  e.xcept  those  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
are  pierced  close  to  the  calyx.  I  have  watched 
very  closely,  and  find  that  the  bvimble-bees  make 
no  attempt  to  get  into  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
but  make  for  the  same  part  on  the  outside  of 
evei'y  flower  they  alight  on.  T.  Mennie,  Hopwood 
Hall  Gardens,  Middleton.  [Many  of  the  flowers 
were  undoubtedly  pierced  in  this  manner.  Ed.] 

BOWKERIA  TRIPHYLLA.— There  is  now  in  flower, 
in  a  garden  on  the  undercliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  very  rare  and  interesting  Cape  shrub  Bow- 
keria  triphylla.  The  flowers  in  form  are  some- 
what like  a  Calceolaria.  The  plant  is  figured  by 
Harvey  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Thesaurus 
Capensis,  on  plate  37.   W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


SOCIETIES. 


GLADIOLUS  PEIMULINUS. 

This  tall-growing  species  of  Gladiolus  (fig.  74) 
was  shown  by  Francis  Pox,  Esq.,  Alyn  Bank,  Wim- 
bledon, at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  23rd  ult.,  where  it  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  The  peduncles  are  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  height,  bearing  six  or  more  primrose- 
yellow-coloured  flowers,  the  posterior  segments 
of  which  forms  a  hood  over  the  essential  organs. 
The  plant  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Eiver  Zambesi, 
the  spray  of  the  Falls  completely  covering  the 
plant  at  times,  and  obtaining  for  it  the  name  of 
"  Maid  of  the  Mist."  The  species  was  first 
described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  August  2,  1890,  I3.  122,  and  only 
differs  from  G.  Quartianus,  figured  in  the  Bota- 
nical Maga"ine,  t.  6739,  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Further  particulars  were  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  27,  1904,  p.  155. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— ./oi/niai  of  the  Dcpnrl- 
mrni  of  Agricultirre  of  Western  An.^tralia,  July.  Contents  : 
Silver  Eyes  (Zostcrops  Gouldi) :  these  birds  seem 
doomed  to  cxtinctiou  for  their  alleged  ravages  upon 
Grapes  :  Report  ou  State  Farm,  Haiiiel ;  Trial  Sliiiniu-nt 
of  Grapes  to  Enghiiid  (not  very  satisfactory);  Ear- 
Cockle  (Tylcuchus  triticii))  in  Wheat,  tfcc. — Agrieiilliirnt 
ISidlctiii  of  the  Strnit.i  mid  Federated  Malay  .Stiile.i,  Jvuic. 
Coiitaius:  latroducliou  of  the  Cotton  Industry  into 
Nc'llifii-lands— India,  by  Dr.  K.  W.  Tromp  do  Haas; 
Market  Reports,  Meteorological  Returns,  &c.  —  The 
Aai'ieallural  Journal  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  August. 
Coutcnts;  Rural  Cape  Colony,  illustrated  (continued)  ; 
Codliii  Moth,  Grasses  for  Trial  in  Cape  Colony.— 7"/(c 
.igrienlturnl  Gazette  of  Xew  Soidh  M'alca.  July.  Contents  : 
Work  with  the  Peach  aphis  (A.  persicje  niger),  W. 
Frogiratt;  Useful  Austi-alian  Plants  (Eragrostls  Brownii 
and  E.  diaudra),  J  11.  Maiden  :  A  New  Weed  (CoUomia 
gi'andiflora),  Notes  on  Forestry.  Orchards,  Ac— Tra/^s-- 
iietiimn  of  the  Ma.'fsachusctts  Jlorlccnilural  .soeietitfor  iyu3. 
Part  II.  "  Notices  the  exhibitious  held  under  the  So- 
ciety's auspices,  and  much  useful  work  done  with 
regard  to  Scliool  (iardens. — From  tlie  United  Stales 
Ilcpartmcnt  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Bulletin  No.  6)  ;  The  A  rocado  in  Florida,  its  Propagatioii, 
Cultivation,  and  Marketing,  Iiy  P.  If.  Rolfs;  Bullitiu 
No.6L\  liursf/rfntioii.'^  of  IUt.-<t.<,  by  Mark  Alfrrd  Carlcton, 
and  Bulletin  No.  6;!,  \ote.s  on  Kgijfdiitn  Agrirntl/irr,  liy 
George  P.  Foadcn.    .\11  these  three  are  well  illustrated. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL, 

September  G. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  tht- 
Committees  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Eoya) 
HorticiUtural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  A 
better  display  was  made  than  that  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and  the  Hall  was  moderately  furnished  with 
exhibits  throughout.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
obvious  indications  tliat  the  holidaj'  season  still  reigns, 
and  tlie  number  of  visitors  to  the  Hall  was  therefore 
compaFatively  small. 

The  Flob-\l  Comsiittee  recommended  seven  Awards 
of  Merit  to  new  varieties  of  flowering  plants,  including, 
four  varieties  of  Dahlia,  a  double-tiowered  tuberous - 
rooting  Begonia  especially  valuable  for  massing  in 
beds,  a  variety  of  Pink,  and  a  hybrid  Campanula 
obtained  from  C.  pyramidalis  and  C.  carpathica.  The 
principal  groups  before  tliis  Committee  were  compcsed 
of  Cannas,  Roses,  lieriiaceous  Phlox,  tuberous-rooting. 
Begonias,  Ferns,  and  hardy  flowers. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one  Botanical, 
Certificate  and  one  Award  of  Jlerit. 

The  only  novelty  that  gained  an  Award  from  the 
Fruit  .\nd  Vegetable  Committee  was  a  uew  variety 
of  Easpberry. 

At  a  meeting  in  tlie  afternoon  there  were  eighteeii 
new  Fellows  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
and  a  Lecture  on  "Gourds"  was  given  by  Mr.  OtiELL. 
\ 

Floral    Committee. 

Present :  AV.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  an* 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  J.  F.. 
McLeod,  E.  Hooper  Pearson,  Jiio.  Jennings,  Jas. 
Hudson,  C.  E.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  C.  E- 
Shea,  A.  Perry,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Geo.  Nicholson,  C 
E.  I'earson,  J.'  W.  Barr,  E.  C.  Notcutt,  H.  J.  .Jones, 
W.  1",  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Ed.. 
Mawley,  Geo.  Paul,  Chas.  Blick,  and  W.  Howe. 

Messrs.  H.  C.\NNELL  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  set  up- 
a  magnificent  group  of  Cannas  in  all  tlie  newer  and 
finer  varieties,  arranging  the  plants  in  a  semi-circular 
grou]).  The  variety  J.  B.  van  der  Schoot  has  large 
yellow  Howers,  pleasingly  marked  with  scarlet  spots  :. 
Oscar  Dannecker  has  large  flowers  of  a  reddish-orange 
colour,  merging  to  j  ellow  at  the  margins.  C.  MoUn,. 
Niagara,  Jliss  Amy  Ker,  Comte  Eeine  Claude  Brailles, 
Duke  Ernest,  E.  Wallace,  and  Jean  Tissot  are  but  a 
few  of  the  best  varieties  in  this  commendable  collection. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Altliougli  it  is  late  in  the  season  for  Eoses,  a  very 
charming  display  ,of  these  flowers  was  shown  by  Mrl 
Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  in  vases,  epergnes,. 
trays,  &c.  The  varieties  White  Maman  Cochet  and 
Mildred  Grant  were  shown  well.  Eosa  pomifera  was. 
shown  in  fruit ;  the  fruit  resembles  ripe  Gooseberries- 
Fruits  of  Eosa  rugosa  were  used  as  an  edgmg  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower- 
Edmonton,  staged  a  collection  of  Ferns  running  the 
entire  length  of  one  of  the  outer  tallies.  This  exhibit 
contained  well-grown  si)ecimeiis  of  many  of  the  rarer- 
and  more  interesting  siiecies,  including  several  of  the 
coloured  section — Gymnograinmas — gold  and  silver 
forms  ;  Adiantum  macrophyllum,  A.  m.  albostriatum,, 
A.  Fai  leyeuse,  Lomaria  L'Herminieri.  Among  the  more 
noticeable  plants  were  Platycerium  Hillii,  P.  Veitchii, 
kc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Sir.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Eoad  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  staged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Ferns,, 
various  greenhouse  plants,  Bouvardias,  Veronica  Hen- 
dersoni,  &c.  Gymnogrammas  were  shown  well — G..- 
grandiceps  superba,  G.  Wcttenhalliana,  G.  Mayii,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  SoN.s,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,, 
exhibited  foliage  plants,  including  Cyauophyllum  mag- 
nificum,  Talisia  princeps,  Davidsonia  pruriens,  Phj'Uo- 
tajnium  Lindeni,  Dracienas  in  variety,  &c. 

Tuberous-rooting  Begonias  were  sliown  by  Messrs.. 
Blackmore  &  Lanciion,  Twertou  Hill  Nurseries,. 
Bath.  Several  baskets  contained  the  free,  smaller- 
flowering  varieties  used  for  bedding  purposes  (see 
"Awards'').  A  number  of  flowers  of  the  larger  type, 
in  single  and  double  varieties,  of  the  most  beautiful 
shades  of  colour  were  also  staged  by  the  same  firmi 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Ajios  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N"., 
staged    an    extensive    collection     of    liardy    flowers^ 
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comprising'most  ef  the  showier  members  m  flower  at  Blessrs.   K.    Wallace    &    Co.,    Kilnfield    Gardens, 

iJiis  season.  Colchester,  staged  several  species  of  Liliums,  vases  of 

MHSsrs.  John  Peed  k  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,       Tritomas,  Gladioli,  Asters,  Colchicums,  Gazanias,  &c. 


Pig.  74  — gladiolus  primulinus  :  colour  of  flowers  pale  yellow,    (see  r.  190.) 

also  staged  a  large  group  of  herbaceous  flowers,  and  A  basket  of  Sternbergia  lutea  major,  witli  flowers  of 

presented  several  trays  containing  pot  jjlauts  of  dwarf  deep  yeUow  colour,  was  very  noticeable.     A  fine  spike 

succulents,  Sasifraga"s,   Herniaria  glabra,   &c.,  suitable  of   Watsonia  rosea,    and   flowers   of    Crmum   I'owelli 

for  the  rockery  and  for  bedding  purposes.  were  prominent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 


Messrs.  B.\KK  k  Sons,  11,  12,  and  IH,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  set  up  a  collection  of  iierba- 
ceous  flowers  —  Gladioli,  Antirrhinums,  Liliums, 
Kniphofias,  &c.  "We  noticed  a  fine  batch  of  Vallota 
purpurea.  A  number  of  pot  plants  of  the  Chinese 
Aster  included  many  prettj'  and  useful  forms  of  these 
summer  bedding  plants.  Several  hardy  Nymphsas 
were  displayed  in  trays. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  CUTHDERT,  Southgate,  staged  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  arranging  their 
plants  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall. 

Messrs.  GuNN  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  staged 
vases  of  bloom  of  Phlox  decussata,  massing  the  bunches 
to  form  literal  banks  of  colour.  The  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  was  good,  and  the  colours  were  well 
developed.  The  group  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
effective  if  displayed  in  a  lighter  and  more  artistic 
manner  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  f?o  ith. 
ampton,  presented  vases  of  hardy  Lobelias,  j)erpetual- 
flowering  Pinks  (see  Awards),  and  Gaillardias.  The 
Gaillardias  were  shown  in  fine  character,  and  of 
various  shades  of  yellow  colour,  &c. 

DAHLIAS. 

Several  new  Pompon  Dahlias  were  ])resented  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  The  variety 
Queen  of  Whites  is  a  good  one,  Sau  Toy  (having 
petals  tijiped  with  magenta),  and  others  were  attractive. 

Mr.  H,  SiiOEsMiTH,  Westfield,  AVoking,  Surrey,  also 
sent  several  seedling  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  Jean- 
nette  (a  pleasing  yellow),  W.  Hopkins  (see  Awards), 
F.  Welleslcy  (white),  &c. 

Messr."-.  .1.  Stredwh'K  &  SONS,  Silver  Hill  Park, 
St.  Leonards,  staged  nine  new  Dahlias,  all  of  tho 
Cactus  type,  including  J.  B.  Riding  (see  Awards),  Ella 
Kraemar  (pleasing  refined  flower  of  rosy-pink  colour). 
Fairy  (white)  (see  Awards),  Thomas  Parkin,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  exhibited 
several  new  Cactus  Dahlias.  Vivid  is  a  very  bright 
scarlet  flower,  Alexander  is  also  a'fgood  flower  (dark- 
crimson).  Starlight  is  of  pleasing  Jpink  colour,  the 
flower  standing  well  above  the  foliage. 

Messrs.  CHEAL&  Sons,  Crawle}-,  exhibited  Dahlias  of 
Pompon,  Cactus,  and  Single-flowered  {types.  Of  the 
Pompon  varieties,  Madeline,  Nerissa,  Cyril,  and  Queen 
of  Whites  were  commendalile.  Several  stands  contained 
flowers  of  the  Cactus  type— Dainty  (a  pleasing  flower), 
H.  F.  Robertson  (good  yellow),  Grion  (new),  &c.  A 
tray  of  single  Dahlias  also  contained  some  effective 
flowers  (Bronze  Flora  Medal. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 
Three  new  varieties  of,Begonia  Rex  were  shown  by 
Jlessrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.     That  named  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Moon  has  very  pleasingly  marked  leaves. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking,  sent 
three  large  inflorescences  of  Ixora  macrothyrsa  (DuiE). 
The  heads  of  flowers  were  nearly  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  colour  bright  scarlet  (Cultural  Commendation). 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
set  up  a  number  of  vases  of  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
tlienmms  in  many  pleasing  colours.  September  Gold, 
a  new  variety,  is  commendable,  being  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  and  having  large,  compact  blooms. 

Messrs.  .JAJIES  Carter  k  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  exhibited  flowers  of  their  Empiess  strain  of 
Petunias  on  l)oards,  relieved  with  sprays  of  Maidenhair 
Fern. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  The  Essex  Nurseries,  Brent- 
wood, staged  a  collection  of  Ericas  in  pans  and  baskets, 
together  with  well-berried  plants  of  Berberis  vulgaris, 
Cotoncaster  microphylla,  &c. 

G.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hutton  Park,  Brentwood  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Holloway),  exhibited, 'a  grand  specimen  plant  of 
Davallia  fijiensis,  growing  in, a  large  tub  (Cultural 
Commendation). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  well- 
flowered  batch  of  Diedalacanthus  parvus. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Tuhcrons-rooling  Beijonia  Ai-imx. — A  liright  scarlet- 
coloured  Begonia  of  compact  and  free-flowering  habit. 
The  plants  throw  their  double  flowers  well  up  to  view, 
and  hold  them  erect  without  any  support.  It  will 
make  a  very  effective  variety  for  planting  in  beds.  The 
female  flowers,  as  is  usual,  are  single.  From  Messrs. 
Blackmore  &  Languon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

Campanula  x  Fen/usoni.— This  is  a  garden  hybrid 
between  C.  pyramidalis  and  C.  carpathica,  and  re. 
sembles  the  former  in  habit,  but  is  dwarfer  in  growth, 
l)eing  about  18  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  of 
bright  but  rich  lilac  colour,  being  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  two  parents.     The  petals  are  more  pointed 
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than  those  of  C.  carpathica.  From  G.  FERGUSON, 
Esq.,  "Wejbridge. 

Dahlia  (Cartus)  Fairy. — A  white  flower  with  slight 
greenisli-vellow  centre ;  small  in  size,  of  excellent 
shape,  and  true  cactus  character. 

Dahlia  {Cartus)  J.  B.  Ridinff. — One  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  new  varieties  of  tlie  present  year ; 
colour  bright  orange-salmon  with  yellow  centre ;  a 
large  and  attractive  flower.  The  two  foregoing  varieties 
were  from  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son,  Silverhill,  St. 
Leonards. 

Dahlia  [Cactus)  Wvi.  Hopkins. — One  of  the  best 
dark-coloured  varieties  of  the  season  ;  colour  bright 
crimson  slightly  shaded  in  the  centre  with  maroon. 
A  highly  refined  flower  of  tnie  Cactus  shape,  in  which 
all  the  florets  are  handsomely  quilled.  From  Jlr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  Florist,  Woking. 

Dahlia  [Pompon)  Edivji. — A  small,  compact,  and 
"finely-formed  flower,  of  a  rich  and  brightj^'ellow  colovir 
with  slightly  darker  shading  in  the  centre.  From  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Pink,  Florence. — A  variety  of  Pink  which  is  said  to 
bloom  througli  several  months  of  the  year. |, The  flowers 
are  white,  with  a  dark  crimson  centre  ;  the"florets  are 
slightly  toothed,  fragrant.  The  variety  is  described  as 
of  very  free-blooming  habit,  but  onl_v  cut  specimens 
were  shown.  From  Messrs.  B.  L.\i)HAMS  &  Son, 
Shirley  Nurseries,  Soutliampton. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present. — Harry  J.  Veitcli,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 
Baron  Shroeder,  .Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B. 
Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  "W.  Totter,  W.  Boxall, 
W.  H.  Young,  ,J.  ^Y.  Odell,  H.  A.  Tracy,  T.  W.  Bond, 
G.  F.  Moore,  J.  Douglas,  H.  Little,  and"  W.  A.  Bilney. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  SoN.s,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  interesting  and  effective 
group  of  showy  hybrid  Lrelio-Cattleyas,  Laslias,  &c. 
made  up  of  several  good  forms  of  L.-C.  x  bletch- 
leyensis  and  L.-C'.  \  callistoglossa,  the  handsome 
light-rose,  f ringed-lipped  L.-C.  x  Mad.  Chas.  Maron 
(C.  Warscewiczii  x  L.  Digbyana),  L.-C.  x  splendens, 
L.-C.  X  Bryan,  L.-C.  x  Nysa,  L.-C.  x  Haroldiana, 
L.-C.  X  Parysatis,  Cattleya  x  Pittiana,  L.-elia  x 
Pacavia,  Cypripedium   x  H.  Ballantine,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  varied  group  of  hybrids  and  species. 
Amt  n^  the  latter  were  four  good  s])ecimens  of  Phal»- 
nopsis  Esmeralda,  bearing  collectively  a  dozen  elegant 
Bpikes  of  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  a  singidar  Lycaste, 
with  long,  narrow,  brownish  sepals  and  creara-white 
petals  and  lip,  allied  to  L.  Schilleriana ;  the  fringe- 
lipped  Chondrorhyncha  Chestertoni,  Brassia'verrucosa, 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  and  several  forms  of  Cypripe- 
dium insigne,  that  named  "Emerald  "  havingVdistinct 
apple-green-coloured  upper  sepal,  with  large  purplish- 
brown  blotches.  The  hybrids  included  several  varieties 
of  Laslio-Cattleya  x  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  x  Hy.  Green- 
wood, L.-C.  x  bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  x  blesensis, 
Cypripedium  x  Memnon,  and  an  effective  unnamed 
hybrid  resembling  C.  x  Harrisianum,  but  with  the 
bright  rose-tinted  dorsal  sepal  of  C.   x  .  enanthum. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Tring  Park 
(gr.,  Mr.  A.  Dye),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  group  of  pretty  and  curious  Masdevallias, 
&c.,  including  ftl.  maculata  superba,  a  decided  improve- 
ment, if  not  specifically  distinct  from  the  smaller  type  ; 
the  velvety-purple  M.  melanoxantha,  M.  intracta,  M. 
vespertilis,  M.  Peristeria,  M.  Burbidgeana  (see  Awards), 
Restrepia  leopardina  rosea,  R.  striata,  R.  elegans, 
Aeranthus  zygopetaloides,  the  bright  reddish-scarlet 
form  of  L:elia  flava,  the  very  extraordinary  Nanodes 
JIantinii,  and  an  inflorescence  of  the  rare  and  showy 
Bulbophyllum  Ericssonii. 

Messrs.  Hi-cH  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  secured  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  group,  incliuling  Phalsenopsis 
violacea  Low's  variety,  in  which  the  labellum  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  bright  violet  colour ;  P.  denticulata, 
cream-wliite  barred  with  cinnamon-brown  ;  the  pink 
P.  Sanderiana,  and  P.  Esmeralda  ;  a  good,  slightly 
spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  twenty  flowers 
on  a  spike ;  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  C.  eldorado 
enfieldiensis,  C.  granulosa,  and  two  forms  of  C.  Grossii, 
the  larger  being  a  fine  flower  with  dark  brown  sepals 
and  petals  spotted  with  purple  on  the  tips,  and  very 
broad  rose-purple  labellum.  Also  in  the  group  were 
Dendrobium  Phahenopsis  Schroederianum,  and  a  very 
distinct  blush-white  form  of  it ;  Aerides  Lobbii,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  x  Ingramii,  &c. 

J.  Gurnev  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebclands,  South  Wood- 
ford (gr.,  Mr.  .J.  Davis),  showed  Cypripedium  x 
Transvaal  superbum  with  very  fine  and  riclily-marked 


flowers,  and  cut  examples  of  the  very  handsome  C.  x 
I'Ansonii.  C.  '^  A'citchio-Morganiie,  and  C.  x  callo- 
Rothschildianum. 

Gurnet  Wilson,  Esq.,  Glenthorne,  Haywards 
Heath,  showed  an  imported  piece  of  Cattleya 
Loddigesii  with  two  psuedo-bulbs,  the  leading  one 
of  which  had  ])roduced  a  splendid  inflorescence  of 
ten  large,  bright  rose-pink  flowers. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  showed  Cattleya  x  Pittiana 
"Marshal  Oyama  "  (granulosa  x  Dowiana  aurea)  with 
cream-white  flowers  tinted  with  rose  and  with  a  rose- 
purple  labellum. 

R.  I.  MEA.SURE.S,  Esq.,  Camberwell  (gr.  Mr.  Smith), 
sent  Zygopetalum  ■■  Max-Jorisi  (Maxillare  x  Jonsi- 
anum,  the  flowers  of  which  have  narrow  segments  ;  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  column  are  green  marked  with 
brown  :  lip  white,  with  blue  at  the  base. 

Captain  G.  L.  HoLFORD,  Westonbirt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Alexander),  showed  the  fine  Zygo-C'olax  x  Wiganianus, 
Westonbirt  variety,  similar  to  Z.  W.  superbus,  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  March  H,  j).  15(1. 
Sepals  and  petals  finely  marked  with  chocolate-purple  ; 
lip  violet-blue  with  some  white  markings. 

AWARDS. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Cattlcija  X  Iris,  Westonbirt  varietii  (hicolor  x 
Dowiana  aurea),  from  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.LE., 
AVestonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Alexander). — A  very 
distinct  form  of  this  favourite  hybrid,  three  varieties  of 
which,  all  with  bronzy  sepals  and  petals,  have  previously 
received  awards.  In  the  Westonbirt  variety  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish-white,  delicateh'  tinged  and 
slightly  veined  with  rose.  The  showy  labellum,  which, 
as  in  the  other  forms,  shows  strong  indications  of  C. 
bicolor,  is  bright  rose-purple. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Masdevallia  Burhidrjeana,  Rolfe,  from  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. — A  distinct  and  jiretty 
species,  first  flowered  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S., 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  and 
named  in  honour  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A., 
Curator  of  Trinity  College  Garden,  Dublin.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  small  M.  chima^ra  ;  its  flowers 
are  nearest  to  those  of  M.  Chestertoni.  The  perianth 
is  greenish-yellow  irregularly  marked  with  chocolate- 
purple,  and  studded  with  yellowish-white  hairs,  each 
segment  being  terminated  by  a  purple  tail  an  inch  long. 
The  ovate,  saccate  labellum  is  yellowish-white,  with 
thickened,  raised  yellowish  lines  in  the  interior.  It  is 
a  well-defined  S])ecies,  much  stronger  than  M.  Chester- 
toni, and  producing  an  infiorescence  as  in  M.  chimiera, 
from  which,  however,  the  flowers  differ  widelj'. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present :  A.  H.  Pearson  (in  the  Chair)  ;  and  Messrs. 
F.  Q.  Lane,  .J.  .Taques,  Owen  Thomas,  E.  W.  Gilbert, 
H.  J.  Wright,  G.  Keif,  J.  Basham,  W.  Pope,  A.  Dean, 
S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  J.  Mclndoe,  and  Jos.  Cheal. 

Messrs.  AVm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  brought 
an  extensive  collection  of  fruiting  trees  in  pots,  com- 
prising A])ples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 
The  trees  were  well  cropped  and  of  clean  apjtearance, 
forming  altogether  a  meritorious  group,  although  the 
fruits  were  a  little  lacking  in  colour,  due  probably  to 
many  of  the  varieties  being  somewhat  immature.  A 
collection  of  Apples  was  also  displayed  in  dishes,  in 
which  were  fine  examples  of  Warner's  King,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Wealthy,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Bismark  (excellent).  The  Queen,  &c.  (Silver  -  gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 

Twelve  good  dishes  of  early  Api>les  came  from  the 
Castle  Gardens,  Highclere,  Newbury  (gr. ,  Mr.  Pope)  ; 
also  some  grand  specimens  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
large  and  well  coloured,  with  a  fine  bloom  on  the  fruits. 
Among  the  dessert  Apples  were  good  examples  of 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Lady  Sudeley,  Beaut3-  of 
Bath,  Irish  Peach,  Quarrenden,  &c. 

In  anticipation  of  the  lecture  several  j)ersons  staged 
collections  of  Gourds,  one  from  Mrs.  Bricihtwen,  The 
Grove,  Stanmore  (gr.,  Mr.  Odell),  being  a  very  repre- 
sentative collection,  including  Trichosanthes  cucumeris, 
Lagenarias,  Momordica  in  several  species,  the  interest- 
ing Benincasa  cerifera  with  its  white  coating  of  wax, 
the  Luffa  wgypiaca,  Cucnmis  myriocarpus,  the  Goose- 
berry-Gourd, &c.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Another  interesting  exhibit  of  these  fruits  came  from 
the  gardens  of  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  East  Burnham 
Park,  Slough  ;  also  one  from  Captain  Spicer,  Sandown 
Lodge,  Esher  (Bronze  Knightian  Medal) ;  and  a  small 
collection  from  the  Horticultural  CoLLEcE,  Swanley, 
Kent. 


Adjoining  the   last-named  exhiliit    was  a  very   ex- 
tensive  collection   of    these   curious  fruits,   shown  by  | 
F.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Smith)  (Silver  Bank.sian  Medal);  , 

Mr.  Geo.  Kent,  Norbury  I'ark  Gardens,  Dorking, 
sent  a  red-fleshed  Melon  named  Norbury  Park  Hero. 

A  dish  of  Apples  ''  Ottcway's  Pipi>in ''  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Arthur  <.)ttew.\t,  Swanley.  The  fruits  are  pale- 
coloured,  medium  sized,  juicy,  with  a  very  crisp,  sharp 
flavour. 

Mr.  Geo.  Penwii.l  staged  fruits  and  photographs' 
of  his  new  Raspbeny  "  Penwill's  Champion." 

Mr.  J.  B.  COLWILL,  Sidmouth.  presented  a  box  of 
fruits  and  fruiting  branches  of  Raspberry  "Red 
Diamond  "  (see  Awards). 

Two  new  white  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  W.  Aldridge,. 
Teddington,  and  from  Jlr.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  Potsdam, 
Germany,  respectively.  That  from  Mr.  Aldridge, 
named  "Edith  Seedling,"  had  small  berries  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  Cha-sselas  Napoleon,  but  possessed 
little  flavour.     The  other  Grajje  exhibited,  "  Drachen-  , 

berger    Seedling,"  was   also    poor   in    flavour,  and    in?  | 

appearance  was   somewhat  like   the   variety  Buckland  f 

Sweetwater. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury, 
presented  two  seedling  Apples,  and  a  Seedling  Plum 
named  Triumjih.  Of  the  Apples,  the  variety  aptly 
named  Buddy  is  a  large-sized  fruit  with  strikingly  high 
colour.  This  will  be  a  useful  variety  for  early  purposes, 
as  the  fruits  even  at  this  early  period  were  over-ripe- 
and  passed  their  best.  Providing  it  has  good  crojiping 
qualities,  this  variety  should  prove  a  valuable  addition 
for  early  market  purposes  ;  its  fine  appearance  would 
ensure  for  it  a  ready  sale. 

Mr.  W.  Roui'ELL,  Roupell  Park,  Norwood,  showed 
a  basket  of  Bietigheimer  Apples.  The  large  irregular 
fruits  are  of  an  unique  pale  rose  colour  (Cultural 
Commendation), 

Messrs.  Jas.  "Veitch  &  SoN.s,  Chelsea,  staged  a  new 
Tomato,  Gilbert's  Seedling.  The  variety  is  a  prodigious 
cropper,  as  was  seen  from  the  bunches  exhibited,  but 
the  colour  was  not  attractive,  being  dull  red. 

Another  variety  of  Tomato  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Seward,  Hanwell,  named  Hanwell  Victory.  This  is 
an  admirable  type  of  this  popular  fruit,  being  of  rich 
colour,  good  shape,  desirable  size,  and  a  free  bearer. 

A  dish  of  Rimner  Beans  named  Sydmonton  Exhibi- 
tion, was  bro\ight  by  Mr.  Lte,  Sydmonton  Court, 
Newbury.  This  was  an  excellent  type  of  Bean,  the 
pods  measuring  12  inches  or  more  in  length  (Cult\ual 
Commendation). 

AWARD    OF    MERIT. 

Rasplicrnj  "Red  Diamond." — A  large  conical  fruit, 
of  a  deep-red  colour,  good  in  flavour,  and  useful  for 
affording  late  su])))lies  ;  a  prolific  cropper.  Shown  by 
Mr.  CoLWlLL,  Sidmouth. 


Lecture  on  "Gourds." 

The  lecture  on  this  occasion  was  one  b3'  Mr.  J.  AV.. 
Oliell,  on  the  subject  of  "Gourds."  The  lecturer 
commenced  by  allucling  to  the  mention  of  Gourds  in 
Biblical  history,  and  jn'oceeded  to  speak  of  various 
interesting  characteristics  of  these  plants,  particularly 
their  ajjparent  mimicry  of  other  fnuts,  such  as  the 
Gooseberry,  Ai>ple,  Orange,  &c..  the  fruits  of  some  of 
the  Cucurbits  being  exceedingly  similar  in  superficial 
appearance  to  the  fruits  named.  Mr.  Odell  remarkeil 
that  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  Cucurbitace.'e  cross 
with  each  other  very  readily,  but  he  had  been  unable  to- 
obtain  fertile  seeds  from  any  bigeneric  cross,  showing 
that  if  the  genera  are  capable  of  crossing  with  each 
other  it  is  a  very  difficult  process. 

Tlie  lecture  was  abundantly  illustrated  by  thirty- 
six  lantern-slides.  Some  of  the  first  of  these  that 
were  shown  illustrated  the  manner  in  which 
Gourds  are  ornamented  by  dwellers  on  the  South 
Coast  of  Europe,  and  in  a  different  manner  by- 
the  natives  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
economic  value  of  Gourds  was  shown  bv  reference  to 
the  great  variety  of  utensils  made  from  them,  and  to 
the  cidinary  uses  thej-  are  put  in  America  and  other 
countries.  Mr.  Odell  said  since  the  new  American 
and  French  varieties  had  been  introduced,  he 
thought  that  some  of  the  Pumpkins  and  Squashes 
might  be  cultivated  more  commonly  in  Englaml 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  for  consumption  in  winter. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  lecture  was  to  di-aw  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  Gourds  for  the  decoration  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  where  they  have  a  very  attractive 
appf.iraiicT,  if  trained  over  a  pergola.  Some  species 
are  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  stove,  as  may  be- 
seen  in  the  warmNymphsea-houseat  Kew.  The  fruits 
were  reconnnended  for  use  at  Harvest  Festival 
decorations,  and  Mr.  Odell  said  that  a  few  selected 
fruits  arrangeil  on  a  metal  dish,  and  placed  on  the 
side-board  in  the  hall  of  a  dwelling-house,  hail  a  good 
effect.       For    the    purpose    of    furnishing    a    jiergola. 
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seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  first  or  second  week  in 
April.  Pot  off  the  seedlings  into  light  soil,  and 
after  hardening  them  gradually,  plant  them  into 
their  permanent  positions  early  in  Jinie,  preferably  in 
soil  that  is  very  rich  and  moderately  light  in  character. 
If  strong,  sturilv  plants  are  obtained  by  the  commence- 
ment of  June,  "it  is  jiossible  to  furnish  completely  a 
pergola  of  considerable  size  during  the  season,  and  the 
variety  in  colour  and  form  exhibited  by  the  suspended 
fruits' will  lie  most  attractive.  Mr.  Odell  showed  a 
number  of  lantern  slides  jirepared  from  photographs, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  effect  the  plants  have  in  the 
positions  for  which  he  recommended  them.  One  of 
these  was  similar  to  the  illustration  at  fig.  75,  which  is 
reproduced  from  a  |)hotograph  taken  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens. 


mentof  the  flowers.  Nofewer  than  eleven  novelties  were 
recognised  by  tlie  Committee,  and  of  these  nine  were 
of  the  Cactus  type. 

The  attendance  on  the  first  day  was  very  small,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  support  is  not  given  to 
the  Societv,  whose  influence  is  exerted  towards  the 
development  and  improvement  of  this  showy  flower- 
ing plant. 

NURSERYMEN'S   SECTION. 

Show  Duhlias.^In  the  Class  for  lort/i-eiiiht  disthu't 
varieties  of  Show  Dahlias  there  were  three  entries. 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer.  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
winning  .1st  prize  with  a  sj)Iendid  collection  of  blooms, 
including  the  varieties  Perfection,  Standard,  Reliance, 
Chieftain,    Miss     Cannell,    Geo.    Rawlings,    Jos.    B. 


Fig. 


A    rERGOL.V    FUKNISHED    WITH    GOURDS. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

Centenary  of  Dahlia  CiUtivation  in  Britain. 

September  2  and  3.— The  annual  exhibition  of  tlie 
National  Dahlia  Societv  this  year  marks  the  centenary 
of  Dahlia  cultivation  in  Britain,  see  p.  189.  It  was 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  large  recess  opposite  the 
grand  organ  being  filled  with  choice  exhibits  of  this 
I>opular  flower.  The  show  perhaps  was  not  quite  so 
extensive  as  that  of  last  season,  but  the  quality  of  tlie 
flowers  was  of  a  high  standard,  and  there  was  keen  com- 
])etition  in  most  of  the  classes. 

The  season  has  favoured  the  plants  in  certain 
districts,  while  in  other  places  growers  complain  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
The  Cactus  type  was  exhibited  in  the  greatest  number. 
Several  extensive  non-competitive  groups  were  arranged 
on  side-tables,  the  central  tables  being  wholly  occupied 
with  competitive  exhibits. 

The  amateurs  quite  held  their  own  in  comparison 
with  the  trade  growers,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie 
former  over  their  favourite  flowers  was  remarked  in  tlie 
eager  comparison  of  their  blooms  and  their  critical 
remarks  as  to  the  form,  substance,  depth,  and  refine- 


Service  (fine  deep  yellow  flower  of  large  substance). 
Miss  Goodwin,  John  Walker,  John  Standish  (fine 
scarlet  bloom),  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
Penelope,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Shottesham  Hero,  S. 
Mortimer  (well-shaped  flower).  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
Warrior,  John  Hickling,  Pleasance,  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
Rev.  J.  Goodav,  Maud  Fellows  (liandsome  light  rosy- 
pink  flower).  Imperial,  Rothesay,  Victor,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Harrv  Keith,  Mrs.  C.  Noyes,  Diadem, 
H.  W.  Ward,  Wm.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  Jos. 
Ashbv,  Colonist,  Goldfinder,  Florence  Tranter. 
Criterion,  Arthur  Rawlings,  I'omte  de  la  Saux, 
Champion  RoUo,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Mrs.  Langtry 
(yellow  ground,  claret  tipped),  Rosamond,  .J.  C. 
Yaughan,  Glowworm,  and  a  seedling.  Mr.  J.  Walker 
Thame,  Oxon,  was  2nd,  whose  collection  included  per- 
fect flowers  of  the  varieties  Jliss  Cannell,  Duchess  of 
York,  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  AVm.  Rawlings.  Messrs. 
KEYXE.S,  WILLIAM.S  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  were  3rd, 

Tircntii  -  four  Blooms,  distitiet  varieties,  Mr. 
AVILLIAM  TRESEriER,  The  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  was  1st 
with  good  flowers  of  William  Rawlings  (well-finished 
flower),  John  Walker,  David  Johnson  (a  handsome 
bloom),    Mrs.    Every,    Mr.    Chamberlain    (fine    dark- 


crimson).  Countess,  T.  S.  Ware,  Mi'.  John  Down  (an 
unique  scarlet  sjiort,  tubes  of  the  petals  very  restricted). 
Duchess  of  York,  Diadem,  JIaud  Fellowes,  Excellent, 
Southern  Queen,  Shirley  Hilihard,  &c.  M""-  ','• 
HujiPHRIES,  Kington  Langley.  Chippenham,  was  2nd, 
prominent  among  whose  collection  were  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Diadem,  Perfection,  Duchess  of  York,  and  Ai'thvr 
Rawlings.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Seven- 
oaks,  was  3rd.     There  were  five  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

F'AXCT  Dahlias. 

For  Eiithteen  distinrl  Blooms  of  "  Fancii"  varieti<s 
there  were  only  two  competitors,  Mr.  S.  Mo^IMEP, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  who  were  placed  1st  and  2nd  respectively. 
Mr.  Mortimer's  collection  included  Dorothy,  Mis 
Jlortinier,  Henrv  Glasscock,  Duchess  of  Alliany,  John 
Forbes,  Edmund  Boston,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Dandy 
(a  good  bloom),  Henry  Clark,  Frank  Pearce,  Dazzlei, 
Professor  Fawcett  (of  excellent  shape),  Mrs.  Reggie 
Green,  Rev.  J.  B.  McCamm,  Chas.  Turner,  Buffalo 
Bill  Novelty  (a  pleasing  bloom,  light  rosy  ground 
and  claret-coloured  stripings),  and  Plutarch.  Mr. 
Walker's  exhibit  was  not  much  inferior  to  the  1st  prize 
collection  and  contained  some  excellent  flowers. 

Turlre  distiiut  Fttneii  Blon,„s.-T\icre  were  four 
exhibitors,  Ist  honours  falling  to  Mr.  William  The- 
seder,  Cardiff,  who  staged,  among  others.  Prince 
Henry,  Comedian,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Frank  1  earce, 
Sunset,  Dorothy,  &c.  Mr.  tJ.  Humphries,  kingtcn 
Langley,  Chippenham,  was  2nd  :  and  Messrs,  KEYNES, 
WiLLl.\MS  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  3rd. 

,S7iO(i'  and  Fanni  //.(rem ;>o?.  -There  were  seven 
exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  Ist  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
William  Treseher,  whose  blooms  were  of  fine  torin, 
colour,  and  substance,  anil  incluiled  Mrs.  \\  .  Slack, 
Mrs.  David  Sanders,  Excellent,  Norma,  Daniel 
Cornish,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Shottesliam  Hero  (grand 
flower),  Rebecca  (a  dark  magenta-coloured  sport  , 
Duchess  of  York,  Standard  (a  new  dark  scarlet),  GoM- 
finder,  and  Gracchus.  Messrs.  F.  Tavlor  &  hONS, 
Kingham  Nurseries,  Chipping  Norton,  were  2nd,  whose 
blooms  of  Marjorie  and  Prince  of  Denmark  were  excel- 
lent.    3rd,  Mr.  W>L  TresEDEB. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 
The  leading  feature  in  this  pojnilar  section,  and  that 
for  which  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  covete.l  trophies 
of  the  Society  is  presented,  was  the  class  for  eighteen 
varieties,  with  six  blooms  of  each  variety.  1  he  ist 
prize  included  a  valuable  Sihei-  Challenge  I'up.  Ihere 
were  three  competitors,  and  comiietition  was  keen,  but 
the  judges  awarded  Messrs.  J.  Stredwhk  &  SON, 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards,  1st  honours,  whose 
varieties  were  all  of  lighter  shades,  with  the  exception 
of  Alfred  Morgan  (rich  scarlet).  The  other  varieties 
were  H  J.  Jones,  Rainbow,  Geo.  Gordon,  Tliomas 
Parkin,  Radium,  England's  Queen,  Mrs-  H  L.  Brous- 
son.  Tricolor,  J.  B.  Riding  (one  of  the  finest  new 
Dahlias  exhibite.l  at  the  show),  H.  F.  Kol'^rtson, 
tlomet,  Columbia,  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  El!a 
Kraemar,  Florence  M.  Strcdwick,  Pearl,  and  Antelope. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  were  2nd  ;  and 
Messrs.  Ketnes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  3rd. 

Twelve  disti-nct  varieties,  six  Blooms  m  each  Ouneh. 
--Competition  was  keen  among  seven  exhibitors  in 
this  class,  but  the  final  decision  was  given  in  favour  ot 
Mr  H  Shoesmith,  Westfield,  Woking,  he  having 
excellent  examples  of  Ben  Nash,  T  Stevenson  Mrp 
E.  Mawley,  W.  E.  Dickson,  H.  ^Y  S.Uem  grand 
flowers,  rich  scarlet),  W.  Hopkins,  J.  W . -^V  ilkmson 
(a  very  fine  hunch),  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright  ("s"),  Phyllis 
Amy,'  Mrs.  Frances  Wellcsley,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Oliver  Mr.  G.  Hi  MPHRIES,- Kington  Langley,  Chip- 
penham, was  2nd  :  Jlr.  S.  MoRTiMER,  Farnham,  3rd. 

For  fortii-ei'/ht  Blooms,  distinct,  there  were  but  two 
exhibitors,  Messrs.  James  STREinvicK&SoN  andMessrs. 
KETNE.S,  Williams  &  Co.,  who  won  1st  and  ^nd 
prizes  ik  the  order  named  :  although  there  was  but 
little  to  choose  between  their  respective  groups  the 
winner  had  somewhat  brighter  and  more  refined 
flowers;  Vulture,  Violetta,  Mrs.  Keith,  J.  H.Jackson, 
Mrr  H.  L.  Brousson,  Rainbow,  W.  P.  Wright,  The 
Czar,  Marconi,  Comet,  Wieatear,  J.  -ft .  -« >lk»>^<'n. 
Columbia,  and  Apricot,  were  the  more  cominenda])le  ot 
the  flowers  in  the  premier  group.  The  flowers  were 
arranged  on  exhibition  boards. 

Tirinfi-four  Blooms  (F;»(iH<'(.— No  fewer  than  seven 
growers  entered.  Mr.  William  Treseder  won  1st 
fr^  after  a  close  struggle  -"h/Ir  J.  AV.VLKEB, 
Thame,  who  was  placed  2nd:  Mr.  S.  MoRTiMEK 
Farnham,  being  3rd.  The  1st  prize  exhibit  included 
Mrs  J  J.  Crowe,  Mrs.  AVilkinson,  J.  H.  Jackson, 
Imperator,  Phineas,  lanthe,  Jlrs.  Carter  Page,  Mrs  E. 
Maliev,  Mrs.  Clinton,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Vesta  Vio- 
letta W  F.  Balding,  Sheriff  Henderson,  1.^  G. 
SHredwick,  Princess,  H.  T.  Roliertson,  Etna  Decima 
Columbia,  F.  M.  Stredwick,  Ring.love,  (Jladiator,  and 
M°nn"e  West.  Mr.  Walker's  collection  contained 
many  refined  flowers. 

Twelve  Varieties,  six  Blooms  of  each. -These  were  to 
be  arranged  with  any  suitable  foliage,  grasses  or  ber- 
ries? and'the  display-was  pretty  The  let  pnze^oup 
was  set  up  by  M?.  M.  V.  SEALE,  Vine  Nurseries,  Seven- 
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oaks,  whose  flowers,  of  good  sulistance  aud  form,  were 
soitaWy  intereiJersed  with  fruiting  sprays  of  Mountain 
Ash,  Berberis  Darwinii,  Symi>horicarpus,  &c.,  and  of 
variegated  foliage  grasses.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son.k, 
Crawley,  were  2iid,  their  display  having  Crab  Apples, 
berries,  &c.,  very  artistically  intermixed  with  the 
Howers.    Mr.  .J.  Walkeh,  Thame,  ISrd. 

POiMPON  Dahlias. 

Tv^tntfj-four  rarictics,  in  Inm^Jics  of  tfii  B/ooms  earh. 
—There  were  three  entries,  Mr.  Chas'.  Tukneh,  Slough, 
taking  1st  prize  with  a  collection  of  excellent  small  and 
neat  flowers,  including  Douglas,  Adelaide,  Bacchus 
(fine  scarlet),  Daisy,  Thalia  (a  lovely  shade  of  rose). 
Isabel,  Queen  of  Whites,  Hesperia  (having  orange 
ground  with  scarlet  edging),  Ganymede,  Darkest-of-All, 
Elsa,  Galatea,  Neris.'sa,  Zerlina,  Montague  AVootteu, 
Silvia,  Ednia.  Cyril,  Elaine,  Mignon,  Wilfred,  Jessica, 
San  Toy,  and  Mepliisto.  Me.ssrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  were  2nd,  and  Had  excellent  flowers  of 
Minnie;  Viigo,  and  Little  Bugler;  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  3rd. 

Tv'clrc  Varieties,  tcii  Bltmiiis  of  each. — Mr.  JOHN 
Walkek,  Thame,  was  1st;  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,, 
Chippenham,  2nd. 

SiNci.E  Dahlias. 

This  section  was  not  strongly  represented,  although 
the  type  of  flower  is  to  our  mind  one  of  the  choicest  of 
the  whole  genus,  and  admiiably  adaptable  for  cutting 
purposes,  a  few  blooms  with  light  grasses  making 
choice  displays  in  vases,  &c. 

For  twenty -four  varieties,  in  hiinchefi  of  ten  of  each 
virietij,  there  were  two  entries  ;  while  for  the  class  for 
twelve  varieties,  ten  of  each  variety,  only  one  group 
was  entered.  In  the  former  class  Messrs.  Cheal  & 
SoN.S,  Crawley,  were  1st,  the  choicer  flowers  being 
Naomi  Tighe,  Bessie,  Polly  Eccles,  MissMorland,  Madge, 
Kobin  Adair,  Miss  Roberts  (a  refined  yellow  flower). 
Beauty's  Eye,  Foi'mosa,  Vesuvius,  Snowdrop,  Colum- 
bine (an  exquisite  shade  of  pink-rose  with  a  yellow 
centre),  and  Princess  of  AV'^ales  (a  first-class  pink 
variety).     Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  2nd. 

Mr.' John  "WALKEii,  Thame,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  twelve  single  varieties,  and  his  exhibit 
was  awarded  1st  prize.  Columbine,  Fascination,  Leslie 
Seale,  Princess  of  Wales,  IMiss  Roberts,  and  Hilda 
were  the  more  commendable  of  his  flowers. 


P.    W.    TutLOCK,   Forest    Cot, 
and  Mr.  J.  St'HOOBBiDGE,  East 


AMATEURS'  SECTION. 

Many   keen  struggles   took    place    for 


the    premier 
required   very 


jirizes ;    indeed,  the  jutlges  nnist   have 
careful  deliberations  before  making  their  final  decisions. 
The  six  bunches  shown  by  Mr.   F.    H.    McGbath  in 
Class  22  were,  to  onr  mind,  equal  to  any  in  the  show. 

Twcniy-fetvr  dii<tinr.t  Bhiom-^  of  Shoxr  or  Fancy 
Varieties. — There  were  fi^'e  competitors,  Mr.  T.  JONES, 
Bryn-pen-y-lan,  Ruabon,  being  placed  1st,  his  collec- 
tion being  very  meritorious,  and  including  Harbinger 
(new),  Vice-President,  Colonist,  The  Reverend,  Geo. 
Rawlings,  H.  Ashliy,  S.  Jlortimer,  Dan.  Cornish,  R.  T. 
Kawlings,  Chieftain,  Mr.<*.  Mackenzie,  Earl  of  Ravens- 
worth,  I'erfection,  I\Ir.s.  Gladstone,  Reliance,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Maud  Fellows.  Brilliant,  John  'W'alker,  A. 
Rawlings,  Ethel  Eritton,  W.  Rawlings,  J.  Steven.^, 
and  Victor.  Mrs.  S.  Coopek,  The  Hamlet,  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts,  was  2nd  ;  and  BIi-.  T.  HoiSBS,  The  Cedars, 
Downend,  3rd. 

Show  Dahlias. 

Twcfir  Blooms,  fJistinet. — Five  exhibitors  competed, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  COOPER, 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  who  had  the  varieties  Arthur  Raw- 
lings, Hero,  Rev.  J.  CJoodday,  Colonist,  Maud  Fellows, 
Dorothy,  Mrs.  Langtrv,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Victor,  John 
Walker,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Ethel  Britton,  &c.  Mr. 
G.  Densley,  Nag's  Head  Hill,  St.  George,  Bristol, 
was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  R.  BURGIN,  St.  Neots,  3rd. 

Si:r  Bloovi^y  Oisti'nr.t. — Mr.  T.  Jones,  Bryn-pen-y- 
lan,  Ruabon,  was  1st.  The  varieties  R.  T.  Rawlings 
and  Perfection  were  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  COUSINS, 
Chijipeidiani,  was  2nd. 

Fancy  Dahtiiis,  tn-itir  Bloom.s,  distinct. — 1st,  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  The  Handet,  Cliijipeidiam,  who  had  excellent 
flowers  of  IVIrs.  Saundeis,  Dorothy,  and  Empi-ess  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  T.  Antiss,  Brill,  Thame.  'There  were  four  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  six  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Newton, 
Bell  Inn,  Kingswood,  Bristol,  being  1st,  aod  Mr.  Geo. 
Hooii,  Chi]ipenliani,  2nd. 


Cactus  Dahlias. 

Vases  of  Dahlias.— Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Heath  View, 
Horsell,  Woking,  won  Jst  prize  with  good  vases  of 
blooms,  the  variety  Mrs.  Carter  Page  being  very 
meritorious ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  TuRNiCK,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

For  nine  varietits  in  Imvchcs  of  three  B/ooms  of  each 
variety,  Mr.  W.  li.  I'ETEUS,  Hastings,  was  Ist,  the 
prize  carrying  with  it  the  holding  of  a  Silver  Challenge 
Cup  for  one  year,  to  become  tlic  property  of  any: 
exhibitor  who  wins  it  for  throe  consecutive  years.  The 
winner's  varietiew  included  Mrs.  ,7.  W.  Wilkinson, 
H.  F.  Robertson,  Rainbow,  Sirius,  Geo.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Brousson,  Mrs.   Mawley,   Mrs.   Seagrave,  and  C. 


G.  Stredwick.  Mr 
Balcombe,  was  2nd. 
Grinstead,  3rd. 

Six  varieties,  time  Flowers  of  each.— Mr.  F.  H. 
McGrath,  Lindley,  Huddersfield,  was  1st  with  excel- 
lent flowers,  the  variety  Rainbow  taking  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  liunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the 
Amateurs'  Section  ;  H.  J.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Carter  Page 
were  also  of  first-class  quality.  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Luton, 
Beds,  was  2nd. 

Tieentn-faur  distinct  Blooms.— The  1st  prize  carrying 
with  it  a  Gold  Badge  presented  by  Messrs.  DoBBIE  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Needs,  AVoking. 
This  class  evoked  strong  competition.  The  winner  had 
Mrs.  Ed.  Mawlev,  Phiueas,  F.  H.  Chapman,  J.  H. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.'  •!.  Crowe,  Violetta,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Carter  Page,  CUara  Stredwick,  Blabel  Needs, 
Lottie  Dean,  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  Rainbow.  J.  W.  Fife, 
W.  F.  Balding,  ITncle  Tom,  Lauretta,  Mr.  Seagrave, 
Geo.  (iordon,  Raymond  Parks,  Lady  Colin  Campbell. 
Oliver  Twist.  Mrs.  Clinton,  and  H.  F.  Robertson.  Mr. 
J.  Bryant.  Salisbury,  was  2nd.  :  and  Mr.  L.  McKenna, 
Twyford,  Berks,  .3rd. 

Tweire  Blooms,  distinct.  —  Mr.  F.  H.  Mc'Grath, 
Lindley,  Huddersfield,  was  1st ;  aud  Mr.  W.  LofKYER, 
Barnet,  2nd. 

For  si.r  Blooms,  distinct,  there  were  eight  entries, 
that  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Dance,  Andover,  being  awarded 
1st  prize. 

Seedlings. 

A  moderate  number  of  new  Dahlias  was  presented 
to  the  Committee  for  recognition,  including  several 
meritorious  blooms,  to  eleven  of  which  the  Committee 
awarded  the  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit.  Probably 
the  gem  of  the  collection  was  a  Cactus  variety  named 
,(.  E.  Riding,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons, 
St.  Leonards,  a  bunch  of  this  flower  receiving  a  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  Classes 
(I  and  7.  There  was  also  a  good  show  variety  named 
Jlrs.  Hobbs,  which  obtained  a  Bronze  Medal  for  the 
l)est  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlia  in  Class  43. 

Bosii  Morii.— ACactusvarietyof  pleasing  pink  colour, 
shading  off  to  a  lighter  centre  ;  flower  of  good  shape. 

Oickatoo.—A  Cactus  flower  with  lemon-yellow- 
coloured  petals,  the  latter  being  well  formed.  Both 
the  above  from  Messrs.  Ketnes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salislniry. 

./eannctte.—A  very  refined  yellow  self  Cactus  flower. 
Miss  Dorothy  Olivcr.—A  Cactus  flower  of  good  form, 
having  creamy -yellow  petals.  Both  the  above  from 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking. 

Mrs.  HoMis.—A  pure  white  Show  variety,  of  large 
substance  and  good  form.  Received  the  Bronze  Medal 
for  the  best  Show  or  Fancy  seedling.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Hobbs,  Bristol. 

Fairy. — A  white  Cactus  flower  with  pleasing  light 
petals. 

./.  B.  Bidinfi.—A  large  refined  flower  of  the  Cactus 
tvpc,  of  a  dark  orange  to  yellow  colour,  with  a  pleasing 
eye  somewhat  lighter  in  colour. 

Thos.  Parkin. — A  light  terra-cotta  Cactus  flower, 
having  the  petals  very  incurved ;  a  flower  of  much 
substance. 

Tricolor. — A  Cactus  flower,  with  yellow  to  white 
gi-oundwork,  striped  with  claret-coloured  markings  ; 
flower  medium-sized. 

Ella  Kraemar.—A.  refined  flower  with  petals  de- 
cidedly incurved,  of  a  rosy -pink  colour. 

The  five  last-named  flowers  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Stred- 
wick &  Sons,  St.  Leonards. 

Mikado.  —  A  single  flower ;  petals  with  yellow- 
coloured  margins  and  scarlet  base  :  flower  very  regular, 
with  a  well-formed  eye.  Shown  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  A.  Ll,  Gwilliji,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  staged  an 
extensive  collection  of  flowers  of  tuberous  -  rooting 
Begonias. 

A  large  collection  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias 
was  set  up  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries, 
Norfolk.  Vases  and  stands  were  utilised  for  their 
display,  intermixed  with  small  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  and 
having  tiny  arches  at  the  background  covered  with 
trailing  Roses,  &c.  (Silver  Medal). 

A  somewhat  similar  group  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swauley.  The  collection  was 
entirely  of  Cactus  varieties,  among  which  were  artisti- 
cally worked  sprays  of  Gypsophila  elegans.  Asparagus 
jilumosus,  &c.  A  suitable  finish  was  given  by  well- 
grown  s])ecimens  of  Kochia  scoparia  (Silver  Medal). 

Jlr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  presented 
a  collection  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  the  former 
being  displayed  on  boards. 

■  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  West   Norwood,  showed   a 
,  collection  of  Gloxinias  and  Caladiums  in  pots  (Silvei- 
'  Medal).     Messrs.   Peed  also    showed  a  collection   of 
I'ears  and  Apples. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbish  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  set  up  a 
collection  of   Cactus    Dalilias  arranged   in    epergnes. 


bamboo  vases,  &c.,  with  suitable  foliage  plants  (Silver 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged  well- 
<»rown  flowers  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  relieved  with  Ferns, 
Codiseums  (Crotons),  &c.  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

The  Vineries,  Ltd.,  Acocks  Green.  Birmingham, 
set  up  a  number  of  vases  filled  with  Cactus  Dahhas 
and  ornamental  foliage. 


THE  DiTSSELDOBF  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Germans  carry  out 
their  umlertakings  much  more  thoroughly  than  we  do 
in  this  countrv,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
horticultural  exhibition  at  Dusseldorf  tends  to  prove 
this  axiom.  Recognising  that  a  six-months  borti- 
cultural  exhibition  alone  would  not  draw  a  sutticient 
number  of  paying  visitors  to  make  the  show  a  success, 
an  art  exhiliition  was  incorporated  with  it,  and  other 
attractions  were  also  provided.  But  the  exhibition 
is  essentially  a  horticultural  one— large  and  compre- 
hensive. .  , ,   , 

No  more  beautiful  or  appropriate  city  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  horticultural  exhibition. 
Provided  with  many  hotels,  served  by  excellent  steam- 
boat and  train  systems,  it  is  able  to  cater  for  the 
comfort  of  its  visitors,  while  its  beautiful  and  extensive 
avenues  and  [larks,  gardens  and  open  spaces,  fountains 
and  lakes,  all  caretuUv  kept,  give  it  an  easy  claim  to 
its  title  of  "  The  Garden  City  of  the  Rhine." 

On  entering  the  exhibition  by  the  mam  gates  some 
"lasshouses  are  encountered,  in  the  first  of  which  Mr. 
A.  Lietze,  of  Rio,  exhibits  Caladiums,  reported  to 
include  1.511  varieties.  A  large  tank,  measuring  4  bv 
10  yards,  in  the  next  bouse,  is  filled  with  a  splendid 
show  of  Indian  Lotus  (both  rose-pink  and  white  and 
pink),  from  the  grand  ducal  garden  Rosenhohe,  at 
Darmstadt,  the  next  bouse  being  filled  with  A  ictoria 
Regia  and  other  tropical  water  plants  from- the  Ham- 
burgh Botanical  Garden.  In  other  houses  there  were 
Nymjihaia  cosrulea,  N.  rubra,  N.  dentata,  N.  maxima, 
N.  zanzibariensis,  Hydrocleys  nymphoides,  and  many 
other  fine  aquatics. 

Manv  exotic  climbing  plants  and  Gourds  were  also 
shown'  to  perfection,  including  Allamauda  WiUiamsii, 
Momordica  Charantia,  Curcuma  rubescens,  and 
Aristolochia  grandiflora.  The  grounds  had  been 
planted  for  several  months,  and  are  well  establisheil. 
They  include  a  Dahlia  garden,  an  alpine  slope,  a  Rose 
garden,  a  small  nursery  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
four  plots  of  an  average  size  of  40  by  20  feet,  set  out 
and  planted  as  models,  to  show  what  town-dwe  lers  or 
cottagers  may  do  with  so  limited  a  space.  The  hrst 
plot  is  devoted  to  vegetables ;  Runner  Beans  are 
trained  on  poles  set  cross- wise  over  the  path  ;  vegetables 
are  planted  in  the  centre  ;  fruit  is  trained  on  the  wall, 
and  Gourds  grow  on  the  fences.  The  next  two  plots 
are  devoted  to  climbing,  standard,  and  dwarf  Roses, 
and  to  hardy  flowers  resi.ectively.  The  fourth  garden 
is  of  a  more  general  character,  and  includes  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables. 

An  ett'ort  has  been  made  to  render  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion of  an  instructive  but  withal  interesting  character, 
but  definite  educational  exhibits  are  by  no  means 
lacking.  Teaching  centres  and  institutions,  and  pub- 
lishers have  contributed  models,  plans,  diagrams, 
views,  books  and  specimens  illustrative  of  horticulture, 
and  applied  bacteriology,  morjihology,  entomology, 
botany,  and  chemistry.  During  the  time  of  my  visit 
(the  last  week  in  August)  a  special  exhilution  was  held 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  fruits,  table  decoration,  and  trophies. 
The  flowers,  although  good,  were  somewhat  inferior 
to  those  usually  seen  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  fortnightly  shows,  and  the  German  taste  m 
floral  'arrangement  is  somewhat  like  that  which  pre- 
vailed with  us  some  forty  years  ago,  stuffed  birds  and 
ribbons  being  all  too  prevalent,  while  on  a  table  deco- 
rated for  a  children's  jiarty  we  noticed  even  twin  sugar 
dolls  in  tin  cradles  set  to  each  place  ! 

The  fruit  was  of  good  quality,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  conspicuous  merit.  The  system  of  exhibiting  f  ruiting- 
sprays  with  the  gathered  fruits,  so  as  to  show  the 
cropping  qualities  of  the  trees,  was  excellent,  and  many 
of  the  methods  of  |racking  were  very  good. 

Many  oiher  special  horticultural  shows  have  already 
been  held,  and  others  are  announced.  The  Inter- 
national Autumn  Exhibition  from  September  3  to  11 
comprises  stove  plants,  Aucubas,  Begonias,  Cyclamens, 
Fuchsias  (which  are  much  cultivated  in  Germany), 
Pelargoniums,  Alpine  plants,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  and 
pot  Roses  :  and  on  the  first  four  days  thereof  (Septern- 
ber  3—11)  an  International  Exhibition  of  Orchids  will 
also  take  place.  But  for  British  horticulturists  the 
most  interesting  of  the  many  sjiecial  shows  will  be 
the  International  Fruit  Exhibition,  to  which  retereiicc 
has  already  been  made  in  these  columns.  This  will 
continue  from  October  8  to  October  10.  Such  a  great 
show  being  held  in  the  Garden  City  of  tlie  Rhine  in  a 
record  fruit  year  will  afford  an  opjiortunity,  of  which 
English  gardeners  and  others  should  avail  themselves, 
to  go  and  see  for  themselves  how  and  what  things  are 
done  abroad,  what  to  imitate,  and  what  to  avoid.  The 
date  being  later  than  our  own  British  fruit  exhibition 
in  Vincent  Square  (October  4-0)  will  enable  visitors 
to  see  both  the  home  and  foreign  exhibitions  in  sue- 
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cession.  The  expense  is  not  great,  and  a  week  could  be 
spent  with  much  enjoyment  and  ailvantage  in  the  Rhein- 
j^au,  or  other  fruit-producing  localities  of  Southern 
(Jernianr.  "VVe  call  to  mind  tlie  Floral  Garden  at 
('ologne,"  tlie  Government  Kruit  Institute,  and  the  cele- 
lirated  Mon  Eeposo  Garden  at  (_!eisenlieim,  the  great 
I 'aim  Garden  at  Franltfurt,  the  tasteful  park-lands  of 
■\Vicsl  ladcn,  the  castle  garden  of  1 1 7  acres  at  y  chwetzingeu 
near  Heidelberg,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the 
cu\intry  itself  or  of  the  man\-  orchards,  nurseries, 
woods,  and  gardens  witli  which  it  abounds. 

If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  our  foreign  competitors, 
especially  in  fruit-growing,  we  must  keep  ourselves 
abreast  of  all  tlint  is  l)eiug  done  l)y  them,  or  later  on 
wo  shall  have  to  dejilore  a  still  greater  expenditure 
"upon  imported  fruits.  ,S'. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Heiglit  above  sea  -  level  1,50  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "  mean "  readings  for  the  week 
ending  September  .3,  1904. 
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GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Followino  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  weekending 
Sept.  ;>,  is  furnlslied  from  tlie  Meteorological  OtEce  :— 

"Tlio  weather  was  tine  generally  during  the  niicning 
davs  of  tile  period,  luit  as  i^rly  :is  Momlay  a  tlimidir- 
stciriu  occurred  at  I^ciiil>niki'.  iiml  nu  the  lollinving  day 
in  in:inv  western  and  smiic  nortlieni  localities.  After 
tliis  d;de  the  weather  w:is  of  a  liroken  eluiraetcr,  some- 
times dull  iiild  rainy.  Imt  witli  several  tine  intervals. 

"The  temperature  was  very  liigli  until  tlie  .30th.  the 
maxima  recorded  on  lliat  or  tin'  preei'ding  day  being 
St'  iu  England.  S..  and  tlie  Midlamls,  sa°  ill  England. 
N.E.,  Sf  in  England.  E.  and  N.W..  and  between  in"  and 
76°  elsewhere.  The  rest  ot  the  week  was  much  cooler, 
but  the  averages  for  the  whole  ]ieriod  varied  from  1° 
above  the  mean  in  Ireland.  S.,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
to  2'  or  .3  generally,  and  to  f  in  Kngland,  N.E.  The 
lowest  readintrs  were  mostly  recorded  on  Friday  or 
Saturday,  and  ranged  from  :»°  iu  Scotland,  E.,  to  41°  in 
England,  S.,  and  to  54°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  rather  less  than  the  mean  in  the 
Midland  Counties  and  England,  N.W.  and  S.W,.  just 
equ.alled  it  iu  Ireland,  S,,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
slightly  exceeded  it  in  Scotland,  Ireland.  N.,  and 
Kngland,  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.  Falls  of  more  than  .an  inch 
were  experienced  some  time  during  the  week  in  many 
districts. 

"The  brinM  simsldne  exceeded  the  mean  generally, 
but  was  detieieut  iu  Scotland.  E.,  England,  S„  Irelaud.  S.. 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  percentage  of  the  possilile 
duration  ranged  from  46  in  tin'  Midland  Counties,  and 
41  in  Klll-'land.  S.W.,  to  .32  in  Ireland,  N.,  and  Scotland, 
E.,  and  to  27  in  Scotland,  S," 


THE  WEATHER  IN   WEST  HERTS. 

A  Welcome  RainJall.—ThQ  range  of  temperature  during 
the  week  was  considerable.  On  the  warmest  day  the 
liighest  reading  iu  the  tliermometer-sereen  was  72°, 
and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell 
to  within  2°  of  the  freezing-point.  The  ground  is  at  the 
present  time  slightly  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  both 
at  1  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  four  days  to  the 
total  depth  of  nearly  Ij  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
fall  of  over  5  gallons  on  each  stpiare  yard  of  surface  iu 
my  garden.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  amount  was 
dep^isifed  on  a  single  day,  when  rain  fell  almost  con- 
tinuously from  11  A.M,  on  August  31  until  10  a.m.  ou 
the  following  day,  or  for  tw(uty-three  consecutive 
hours.  Percolation  through  the  bare  soil  gauge  re- 
commenced after  that  fall,  but  the  amounts  are  now 
gi'adually  decreasing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  five  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  the  average  dura- 
sion  for  the  time  of  year.  Light  airs  mostly  prevailed. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  was 
6  per  cent,  iu  excess  of  a  seasonable  quantity. 

AUGUST. 

Many  Cold  yights. — Taken  as  a  whole  the  month  of 
August  was  seasonable  iu  temperature,  dry,  calm,  and 


sunny.  There  were  a  few  hot  days  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  again  towards  its  close;  but  during 
the  intervening  period  there  was  scarcely  any  warm 
weather.  In  fact,  in  the  fortnight  ending  the  2.5th, 
there  did  not  occur  a  single  unseasonably  warm  day. 
and  liut  three  warm  nights.  On  the  hottest  day  the 
temperature  rose  to  86'.  and  on  the  coldest  night  the 
exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within  4°  of  the  freezing 
point.  It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  average 
temperature  of  the  nights  in  August  has  been  as  low. 
Rain  fell  ou  eleven  days  to  the  aggregate  depth  of 
2'(  inches,  which  is  f.  an  inch  below  the  mean  for  the 
month.  In  only  two'of  the  last  eighteen  years  has  the 
record  of  sunshiue  in  August  been  as  large.  The 
general  calmness  of  the  atiiiosplierc  was  also  equally 
exceptional.  On  the  one  windy  day  the  mean  velocity 
in  no  hour  exceeded  nineteen  miles— direction  west. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  was 
about  one  per  cent,  in  defect  of  the  average  for  tlie 
month. 

The  Summer. 

IFariH,  J)ry,  anil  exceptionnll i/  Sumn/.—As  regards  tem- 
perature .lune  proved  cold,  ,Iuly  veiy  warm,  while 
August  was  of  about  .average  temperature.  In  .lune  the 
fall  of  rain  proved  very  light,  in  August  it  was  also 
below  the  mean,  but  iu  .luly  the  fall  was  unusually 
heavy.  The  duration  of  snnsliine  during  the  summer 
was  remarkable,  being,  with  three  exceptions,  the 
largest  recorded  here  in  any  summer  during  the  last 
eighteen  years.  E.  M.,  ISerkliameted,  .September  6, 1904. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  September  7. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kinduess  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  iu  the  market,  and  tlie  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ep.l 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


8.(1.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Araliaa,  per  doz. 

6  0-12  0 

Euonymus,  vars.. 

Arbor   Vitse,    per 

per  dozen 

4  0-10  0 

doz 

9  0-18  0 

Ferns  invar.,  per 

Aspidistras,    per 

dozen     

4  0-80 

doz 

18  0-36  0 

Ficuselastica,  per 

Asters,  doz.  pots 

3  0-40 

dozen     

9  0-24  U 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

4  0-8  0 

Fuchsias,  perdoz. 

2  0-  4  0 

Australian    Bush 

Hydrangeas,  doz. 

12  0  l--  0 

Ferns,  dozen  10  0-12  0 

Lilium  speciosnni 

—  per  box 

2  6-40 

rubrum,     per 

B.alsains,  dozen... 

2  0-  .3  0 

dozen 

8  0-10  0 

Begonias,  per  doz. 

6  0-80 

Lycopodiums.per 

Campanulas 

3  0-40 

dozen     

3  0-40 

Cannas      

4  0-80 

Palms,      variety 

Chrysanthemums 

• 

each       

3  0-20  0 

per  dozen 

3  0-40 

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

Cocos        

12  0-18  0 

dozen  

4  0-80 

Crotons,  per  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

Tropreolum,    per 

Cyperus,  per  doz. 

3  0-4  0 

dozen 

3  0-40 

Draea>uas,variety, 

Verbena,     per 

dozen     

6  0-18  0 

dozen  

4  0-60 

Cut  Flowers. 

inc.:  Ave 

rage  Wliolesale  Prices. 

s.d.    s.d. 

S.d.  s.d. 

AlstrBmeria,   per 

Lilium    lanci- 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-40 

folium 

10-26 

Asters,  peraoz.... 

2  0-60 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

12  0-15  0 

Bouvardias.  doz. 

4  0-6  0 

Lobelia    cardina- 

Cape  (xooseberry. 

iis,    per   dozen 

per  doz,  bunch. 

6  0-80 

bunches 

3  0-40 

Carnations,    doz. 

Mallow,  per  doz.. 

2  0-30 

bunches 

9  0-18  0 

Marguerites,  yel- 

Chiysanthemnms 

low,  12  bunches 

0  9-16 

dozen    bunches 

6  0-90 

Marguerites,  white 

Coreopsis,  p,  doz, 

0  6-10 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-40 

Cornflower 

0  9-10 

Orchids,  various. 

Dahlias,  per  doz. 

3  0-60 

per  dozen    ... 

2  0-80 

Eucharis,  doz,   ,,, 

2  0-30 

—  Cattleyas      ... 

6  0-12  0 

Ferns,  Asparagus, 

Pelargoniums, 

per  bunch    ,,, 

0  fi-  1  6 

zonal,    dozen 

French.  12  bun 

0  3-04 

bunches 

3  0-60 

—  Maidenhair, 

—  white,    dozen 

doz.   bunches 

4  0-60 

bunches 

4  0-60 

Gaillardias,    doz. 

0  9-10 

—  doublescarlet. 

Gardenias,  box  ... 

10-20 

per  doz.  bun. 

2  0-40 

Gypsophila,  doz. 

Phlox        

3  U-  4  u 

bunches 

2  0-40 

Pyrethrum,     per 

Gladiolus,  white. 

doz.  bunches  ,,, 

2  0-30 

doz.  bunches 

3  0-50 

Roses,      Merinet, 

—  various,    doz. 

per  bunch     ,. 

10-20 

bunches    ... 

3  0-60 

—  white,  bunch 

10-20 

red,  per  doz. 

—  pink     bunch 

10-30 

spikes 

10-30 

—  red,       bunch 

0  4-10 

dozen  bun. 

2  0-30 

—  Safranos,  per 

Golden  Rod,  doz. 

3  0-40 

buucli 

10-16 

Heather,    Scotch, 

Smilax,  12  bunch. 

16-30 

per  bunch 

0  6-08 

Statice,12bunches 

3  0-60 

Honesty,  bunch 

1  0    — 

Stephanotis 

10-20 

Lavender 

2  0-40 

Stocks,12bunehes 

2  0-40 

Lilium    auratum 

Sunflowers 

2  0-40 

per    bunch 

16-30 

Tuberoses  on 

—  Harrisii,    per 

stem,  bunch  . 

0  9-1" 

bunch 

3  0-40 

—  short,  p.  doz. 

0  2-04 

Fruit :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices, 

S.ll.    Kd. 

1  u-  li  6 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,  sieve 

or  half  bus.    10-20 
Bananas,     bunch    5  0-10  0 

—  loose,  dozen  10-16 
Blackberries,peck  10  — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  o  .3-  ii  1 
Figs,  per  doz.  ...  o  b-  i  o 
Filberts,  per  lb,,,. 
Grapes,  Hambro' 

A,  per  lb.     ... 

B,  per  lb.     ... 

—  GrosMaroe, lb.  0  8-1 

—  Gros  Coimar, 

per  lb 0  10-1  i; 

—  Alicante,   per 

lb 0  I-.-  1  :i 


0  6- 
0  2 


1  6- 
4- 


Grapes,  Muscat 

A,  per  lb. 

B,  per  lb.     ... 
Canon  Hall 

A,  per  lb... 

B,  peril)... 
Lemons,  per  case 
Melons,  each  ... 
Nectarines,  A,  per 

dozen      ...     » 

—  B,  per  doz.  ...  .3 
Oranges,  per  ease  10 
Peaches,    A,    per 

doz. 6 

—  B  1 

Pears,  per  sieve,,.  1 
Pines,  each        ...    2 


t.d.  s.d. 


0-3  6 
«-  1  « 

0-4  0 
3-  2  IJ 
0-25  6 
4-10 

0-12  0 
0-  h  0 
U-I2  0 

0-  il  0 
0-3  0 
«-  3  U 
0-  4  0 


Vegetables :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen... 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
sieve 

—  Scarlet  Runrs. 

per  bushel 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Cabbages,  tally  ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches    ... 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  per 

dozeu 

Celeiy,  per  dozeu 
bunches 

Cress,   doz.   pun. 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 
per  dozen,,. 

—  Cos,  per  doz. 
Mint,  doz 


s.d.  s.d. 


16-20 
16-20 
16-201 


0  9- 
2  6- 


10-16 

9  0-15  0 
0  9     — 
16-26 
2  0    — 

0  2i  — 

1 0-  1  a 

1  U-  1  3 

10-10 
1  9-  2  U 
1  0-  2  0 


Musbrooms(house) 

per  lb 

Onions,      green, 
doz,  bunches 

—  per  bag 

—  per  case 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  sieve 

Potatos,  per  ton 
Radishes,    per 

dozen  bunches 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 
Shallots,  sieve  ... 
Spinach,  p.  sieve 
Tomatos,     Chan- 
nel    Islands, 
per  lb, 

—  English,  doz. 
Turnips,  new,  doz. 

—  bag      

Vegetable      Mar- 
rows,  per  doz. 

Watercress,     per 
dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  9-13 

2  0    — 
4  0-46 
6  0    — 

10-20 
0  6-10 
60  0-90  0 


0  9    — 

3  0    — 

1  0-  1 


0  2    — 

2  0-36 
10-20 

3  0    — 

0  9-10 
0  4-06 


Remarks.  —  Canon  Hall  Muscat  Grapes  arc  of  high 
quality.  Ih'iccs  for  Ajiplcs  remain  much  llie  same  as 
I  hose  of  last  week  ;  the  lincst  cookers  realise  2,f,  6rf,  per 
bushel ;  Worcester  Pearmain,  2?.  per  sieve  or  half 
busliel  ;  (Jnarreuden,  l.".  to  2.s,  do.;  Pears,  llcssle.  2s. 
to  3«.  per  bushel;  "Williams,"  ;i.s.  to  Ex.  do.;  Plums, 
Victorias,  Is  6(i.  to  2,s-,  per  bushel ;  Pond's  Seedling,  2k.  to 
.3-«,  do. ;  Gages,  2s.  6d.  \.o'ds.  do. ;  Damsons,  Is.  \>d.\o  2s,  do ; 
Blackberries,  Is,  lid.  per  peck  of  121b, ;  Corncobs,  vd. 
per  dozen  ;  French  (U'ates  ot  various  Pears,  2s.  to  6s. 
I>cr  crate;  Californian  Plums,  -is.  to  n«.  per  case; 
Grapefruits,  l.'i.s,  per  case  ;  Italian  Figs,  Is.  per  box  of 
12  fruits.  Prices  UiV  Runner  Beans  drop]>ed  very  much 
ini  Saturday  last.  Unwashed  Celery,  Ics.  to  \2s.  per 
dozen.    Supplies  all  round  !i.re  i)lciitiiul. 

Potatos. 

Various,  home-grown,  (iSs.  to  90.f.  per  ton,  John  Batti. 
32  d^  34,  yVeilinfjton  liireei,  Coi-ent  (harden. 


COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

The  trade  lor  pol-jilnnts  continues  quiet;  not  many 
llowcriug  plants  are  scini.  (.'hrysanthemums  are 
uumerous,  of  which  W(;ll-grown  plants  sell  fairly  well, 
,\sters,  lifted  from  the  open  groiiiul,  ai-c  very  iilentitul ; 
gi'owers  do  not  cultivate  iliein  in  pots  for  market,  as 
they  did  sonic  years  ago,  I.ilitiiiis  arc  still  phuitiful. 
Some  well-llowercfl  phiiits  of  Cannas  are  to  be  seen, 
Thm-c  are  still  a  few  Mii.rgucrites,  Fu<*lisi.is,  Ac,  but 
Fiu'us  and  foliage  plants  are  the  more  pi'omincnt, 
Wcll-borried  plants  of  SoUmum  capsicastrum  arc  now 
arriving,  Kuonymus,  green  and  varifjgated  Laurels, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniaiia,  Veronicas,  f^ilins,  Dracienas, 
autl  Aspidistras  are  seen  on  many  stands,  but  sell  slowly. 
Ficus  elastica  and  F,  radicaus  are  good.  Ferns  of  all 
varieties  are  over  plentiful.  Large  plants  of  Nephro- 
lepis  arc  oflcred  at  low  jn-iccs.  Hardy  climbers  are 
appearing  again,  Amiielopsis,  Clematis,  Ivies,  Passi- 
tloras,  ttc,  are  to  he  liad  iu  good  plants  at  moder.ate 
lu'lces,  Lar.ge  (Jonifcrs  are  also  prominent ;  theGoldcn 
Privet  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  planted 
extensively  throughout  the  London  suburbs,  while 
dwarfer  plants  arc  used  for  window-boxes,  ttc.  The 
trade  next  week  is  likcl,v  to  bo  iullucmced  by  a 
number  of  provincial  buyers,  who  will  bo  in  London 
attending  the  bulb  s.ales,  ifec. 

Cut  Fi.owei(.s. 

Chiysautheinums  continue  to  increase  in  quantify. 
The  best  whites  are  still  Madame  Desgrauge  and  Lady 
Fitzwigram  ;  Mark<-t  White  is  also  in  the  market.  The 
yellow-flowered  Madame  Desgrangeand  Horace  Martin 
are  plentiful,  also  the  deeper  yellow  varieties  Madame 
Masse,  Harvest  Home,  and  Nellie  Blake.  Good  pink 
varieties  are  not  yet  plentiful,  altiiough  some  large 
blooms  of  Pink  Merrivillo  are  seen.  Asters  are  over- 
plentiful,  most  of  the  flowers  seen  being  only  of 
moderate  size.  White,  pink,  and  purple  colours  are 
more  iu  demand  :  the  purple  found  little  sale  a  few- 
years  aero,  now  this  colour  is  much  used  for  wreaths, 
Itc,  Single  .\sters  (C'allistephus  sinensis),  in  pink  ana 
deep  mauve,  are  now  much  grown.  Flowers  of  the 
])ereuuial  Aster  "  AmcUus  "  are  also  coming  in. 
yellow  Marguerites  are  very  plentiful.  Callio, 
grandiflora  is  very  flue.  The  long  spikes  of  Lobelia 
cardiualis  are  showy,  Gaillardias  are  pi'ominent, 
,\mong  Roses  are  some  good  flowers  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  Perle  des  .lardins,  and  a  few  other  v.iricties, 
Roses  generally  are  now  of  poor  quality  although  plen- 
tiful. Carnations  continue  fairly  abundant,  but  are. 
small.  Sweet  Peas  arc  ot  poor  quality.  Gladioli  iu 
variety  are  plentiful,  also  Liliums — L.  lancifolium 
rubrum  is  much  in  excess  of  the  demand.     Lily  of 
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the  Valley  o[  good  quality  is  plentiful.  Gardenias. 
Steplianotis,  and  Tuberoses  are  obtainable  at  low 
prices.  Cut  Fern  and  other  foliage  is  very  plen- 
tiful. There  is  also  a  good  supply  of  hardy  berried 
foliage  ;  the  Pliysalis  Franeheti  (Cape  Gooseberry) 
jnakes  a.  great  show  just  now.  This  species  has  quite 
taken  the  place  of  Pliysalis  Alkekengi.  A.  H. 


FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  srptcuibrr  ;.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American, 
12.S.  to  16«.  per  barrel ;  do.,  English,  8^\  to  12s.  perewt. ; 
Greengages,  3^*.  to  .'i.v\  per  half  sieve ;  Plums,  3s.  to  5s. 
do.  J  Melons,  24's,  .=>s.  (jrf.  to  6s.  6d.  per  case  ;  do.,  ;36's, 
6s.  tid.  to  7.5. 6rf.  do.  :  Lemons,  8s.  to  10s.  per  case ;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  to  l.i.  9d.  per  lb.  :  do.,  .■ilmeria,  .Is.  to  15s.  per 
barrel ;  do.,  home,  9d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  :  Bananas,  5s.  6d. 
to  lis.  per  buncli  ;  Tomatos,  English.  3d.  do.:  do.. 
Scotch.  3rf.  to.5(i.  do. ;  Mushrooms,  Scotch,  lOd,  to  Is.  3d. 
do. ;  Shallots,  »s.  per  bag  of  llo  lb. 

Liverpool,  September  1  .—'niiolesale  Vegetable  Market 
(North  Hay).  —  The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  current  prices  during  the  past  week  —  prices 
varying  according  to  supply  :— ^*egc■tables  :  Potatos,  per 
cwt.,  Early  Regents,  2.?.  -id.  to  2s.  9d.  ;  kidneys,  2s.  itd.  to 
3s.  4(J. ;  British  Queen  2s.  6d.  to  3s. ;  Conquest.  2s.  id. 
to  2.S.  9d.  ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Swedes,  is.  id.  to  Is.  vd.  per  cwt. :  Carrots,  Sd.  to  lOd. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  6d  to  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  bag ; 
Parsley,  6d.  to  sd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuces,  4d. 
to  8d.  per  dozen :  Cauliflowers,  lOd.  to  2s.  3d,,  per 
dozen ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  md.  do.  :  Celery,  Is.  3d.  to  2». 
do. :  Beans,  2s.  id.  to  2s.  Ind.  per  hamper ;  do..  Kidney, 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  tJd.  per  peck  ;  Scarlet  Runners,  Is.  lid.  to 
Is.  lod.  per  peck.  Fruit :  Grapes,  Almerias,  2s.  to  5s. 
per  barrel;  do.  of  Castigo,  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  main  crop 
lots;  Lisbous,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  box ;  Melons,  Valencia, 
2.S.  Sd.  to  4s.  ed.  per  case:  Oranges,  Naples,  4s.  ed.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  box,  and  8s.  to  IDs.  do  ;  Apples,  Canadians, 
lis.  ed.  to  15s.  per  barrel ;  do.  Oporto,  3s.  to  3s.  iid.  per 
case  :  do.  Lisbon,  2s.  vd.  to  3s.  ed.  per  box :  Lemons, 
Palermo,  3s.  to  4s.  ed.  per  case,  and  Is.  to  2s.  ed.  per  box. 
Naples,  4s.  to  7s.  per  jtackage;  superior,  10s.  to  IHs. 
Murcia,  ."is.  to  Ss.  ed.  per  box  ;  Tomatos,  Lisbon,  3s.  to  5s. 
per  box.  St.  Johns. — Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  ijeck ;  Cu- 
cumbers, 3d.  and  6d.  each  ;  Filberts,  Sd.  per  lb. ;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  ed.  to  2s.  ed.  per  lb.  :  do.,  foreign,  ed.  to 
8d.  do.  ;  Pine-apples,  foreign,  3s.  ed.  to  6s.  each ;  Mush- 
rooms, 8d.  to  lod.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  :—Potii.tos,  Hd.  to 
Is.  per  peck  :  Cucumbers,  Id.  to  3d.  each  ;  Filberts,  ed. 
to  8d.  per  II). :  Grapes.  English,  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb. ;  do., 
foreign.  4d.  to  ed.  do. ;  Tomatos,  English,  2d.  to  ed.  do. ; 
Mushrooms,  ed.  to  lud.  do. 


TRADE    NOTE. 


Change  of  Address.  —  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Kotinson,  Manchester,  inform  us  that  they  have 
removed  from  Old  Millgate  to  Cathedral  Street, 
Manchester. 


ENQUIRY. 

— < — 

What  is  the  best  way  of  treating  a  round  pond 
11  feet  in  diameter  and  about  4  feet  deep,  with 
banks  sloping  towards  it  about  2  feet  deep,  in 
order  to  keep  the  water  from  becoming  stagnant 
and  prevent  weeds  growing  on  the  surface  ?  Is 
there  not  some  inexpensive  appliance  to  fix  in 
the  pond  to  keep  the  water  in  constant  motion  ? 
Kent. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apples  :  Old  Reader.  The  variety  James  Grieve 
was  distributed  b.y  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  and 
is  an  early  dessert  Apple.  It  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  October  12,  1897.  Royal 
Snow  is  of  Canadian  origin,  and  was  distri- 
buted in  this  country  by  Mr.  W.  Home,  Perry 
Hill,  Clifle,  Koohester,  in  1898  or  1899.  It  is  a 
late  dessert  fruit,  being  in  admirable  condition 
at  Christmas.  The  variety  Edward  VII.  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  &  Sons,  Wor- 
cester, in  1903,  when  it  gained  an  Award  of 
Merit,  and  is  a  late  variety  for  kitchen  use. 
"  Coronation "  was  raised  by  Mr.  Prinsep, 
Buxted  Park  Gardens,  Ucktield,  and  is  a  dessert 
variety,  ripening  in  October.  It  was  distributed 
in  1903.  "The  Houblon"  was  raised  by  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  lfl02  ;  it  is  a 
late  dessert  fruit,  being  in  good  condition  in 
January.  "Rival"  is  a  seedling  of  Messrs. 
Cheal  i  Sons,  Crawley,  and  is  in  good  condition 
tor  dessert  in  November. 

Apple  Cracking  ;  L.  E.  W.  The  cracking  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  Fusicladium  dendriticum. 
Drench  the  trees  in  winter  witli  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  Spray  the  trees  with 
diluted  Bordeaux-mixture  next  spring,  when 


the  flower-buds  begin  to  open,  again  when  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  are  falling,  and  lastly 
when  the  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  Peas. 

Beech-trees;  E.  L.,  Harlow.  Each  specimen  of 
bark  sent  is  different  in  its  manifestations,  but 
not  numbered :  (a)  infested  with  insect, 
Adelges  fagi ;  (b)  green  coating,  only  an  Alga, 
no  injury;  (c)  dense  fungus  mycelium;  (d) 
long  dead  and  decayed  with  Polyporus.  Bark 
and  wood  completely  penetrated  with  white 
mycelium,  proceeding  from  the  roots  upwards. 
Apparently  caused  by  white  root-fungi  in  the 
soil,  proceeding  from  old  stumps  or  dead  roots. 
The  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  trench 
up  the  soil,  get  out  the  decayed  wood,  and 
disinfect  the  soil  of  fungi,  or  it  will  pass  from 
one  tree  to  another.  It  is  in  a  shockingly  bad 
state,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time.  M.  C.  C. 

Currants  :  Tasmania.  Bed  Currant,  Raby 
Castle.  Black  Currant,  Boskoop  Giant,  rather 
earlier  than  Carter's  Champion  (syn.  Baldwin's 
Champion). 

Early  Gooseberries  :  Tasmania.  The  variety 
Crown  Bob  may  be  gathered  green  at  a  very 
early  date.  Howard's  Lancer  has  very  large 
fruits,  and  may  also  be  gathered  early.  This 
variety  is  a  good  grower,  and  makes  a  fine, 
upright  bush.  These  two  are  among  the  very 
best.  The  variety  May  Duke  is  said  to  yield 
berries  for  using  in  a  green  condition  earlier 
than  any  other ;  but,  being  new,  it  is  not  at 
present  in  general  cultivation. 

Fumigation  WITH  Hydrocyanic  Gas  :  J.  E.  "Vou 
will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Hawes,  Superintendent,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  in  our  issue  for  April  23,  1904, 
p.  271.  The  proportions  you  used  ajjpear  to 
have  been  correct. 

Fungus:  B.  8.  Polyporus  squamosus — not  edible. 

Market  Garden  :  Reader.  We  think  you  should 
consult  a  solicitor. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious  to  oblige 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers  to 
name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations. — J.  S.  1,  Lady  Sudeley  (a  very 
fine  fruit) ;  2,  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — R.  J.  1, 
Tower  of  Glamis  ;  2,  Christmas  Pearmain;  H, 
Warner's  King  ;  4,  Lady  Henniker ;  5,  Oslin ; 
G,  Winter  Greening. — H.  F.    1,  not  recognised  ; 

2,  Northern  Dumplin.— S.  S.  Norfolk  Beefing. 
— G.  P.  1,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  2,  Prince  Arthur  ; 

3,  Bess  Pool ;  5,  Winter  Hawthornden  ;  4  and  G, 
very  small— not  recognised. — J.  S.  1 ,  Broad  Eye  ; 

2,  Stirling  Castle. — Daw.  ] ,  Per^hore  ;  2,  Jeffer- 
son ;  3,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  4,  Bryauston  Gage  ; 

5,  Magnum  Bonum  j  6,  not  recognised.  We  con- 
sider this  a  very  poor  sort,  compared  with  the 
many  delicious  varieties  now  in  season.  — 
W.  E.  Garston.  .1,  Scarlet  Pearmain;  2, 
Grange's  Pearmain;  3,  Grenadier;  4,  Kerry 
Pippin  ;  5,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin  ;  G,  Newton 
Wonder. 

Names  of  Plants  ;  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — B.  A.  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber.  —  T.  P.  Clarkia  pulchella,  an 
annual ;  sow  early  in  spring. — R.  T.,  Epsom. 
Odontoglossuni  Hunnewellianum.  —  Japonica. 
Dendrobium  Pierardii. — E.  J.  T.  Calycanthus 
floridus.  Botanical  MagaSnc,  t.  503. — R.  J.  W. 
1,  Statice  sinuata ;  2,  Statice  latifolia.  — 
E.  J.  jr.  1,  Solaginella  involvens ;  2,  Ery- 
thrina  crista-galli ;  3,  Adiantum  decorum ;  4, 
Pilea  muscosa;   5,  Begoni.a  parviflora  (Dregei); 

6,  Begonia  Weltoniensis  ;  7,  Adiantum  gracil- 
limum ;  8, AdiantumWaltoni. — l!.N.B.,Sodbury. 
1,  Oncidium   Mantinii ;    2,  Onoidium  crispum  ; 

3,  Oncidium  microchilum  ;  4,  Pholidota  obovata ; 


5,  Cymliidium  aloifolium.  —  Yitis.  1,  Stelis 
ophioglossoides ;  2,  Restrepia  maoulata ;  3, 
Pleurothallis  macroblepharis ;  4,  Onoidium 
Schlimii ;  5,  Oncidium  Limminghei ;  6,  Bulbo- 
phyllum  modestum. — E.  J.  Speldhurst.  Crinum 
Moorei,  an  African  Aniaryllid.  Place  the  plant 
in  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  roots  dry  until 
frosts  occur,  then  return  to  the  greenhouse.  It 
is  quite  hardy  if  planted  deep  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  and  left  undisturbed.  Offsets  may  be  so 
Ijlanted.  —  H.  W.  U''.  Lycopus  europasus. — 
B.  P.  S.  The  smaller  plant  is  Crepis  virens. 
The  other  specimen  with  numerous  hairs  on  the 
leaves,  &e.,  is  a  species  of  Hieracium,  probabl.y 
H.  Pilosella.  To  destroy  them  place  common 
salt  or  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
centre  of  the  plants. — J.  B.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  the  fruits  are  those  of  Lycium  cbi- 
nense  ;  but  no  leaves  were  sent,  as  they  should 
have  been. 

Open  Spaces:  P.  A.  Edinburgh  contains  about 
thirty  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces,  having 
a  combined  area  of  at  least  600  acres.  Glasgow 
has  fifteen  parks,  which  together  have  an  area 
of  more  than  1,000  acres,  besides  several  minor 
open  spaces.  You  will  find  a  detailed  account 
of  ,the  parks  and  open  spaces  in  these  cities 
in  our  issues  for  November  23  and  30,  and 
December  14, 1901. 

Peaches  :  Peachstone.  We  expect  yoxtr  soil  is 
deficient  in  line,  which  is  a  very  necessary  con- 
stituent in  the  case  of  all  "  stone "  fruits. 
Add  a  little  during  the  coming  autumn  or 
winter. 

Tomato  ;  C.  E.  C.  There  is  no  trace  of  fungi  or 
insects  in  either  leaves  or  fruit.  The  injury 
must  be  due  to  some  unsuitaljle  condition  in 
the  surroundings  which  has  bleached  the 
leaves.  There  is  no  organic  disease  found  in 
the  specimens.  M.  C.  C. — C.  8.  There  are  no 
fungi  present  in  the  foliage,  and  nothing  to 
indicate  disease  of  any  kind.  The  foliage  of 
Tomatos  frequently  assumes  a  similar  appear- 
ance to  that  of  your  specimens  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  especially  if  cultivated  out-of-doors. 

Vine-leaf  Protomyces  :  Anxious.  The  Vine- 
leaves  sent  are  sprinkled  on  the  under  surface 
with  minute  brownish  granular  warts,  the 
internal  structure  of  which  is  simply  cellular, 
but  may  develop  more  in  a  short  time.  This 
unique  appearance  seems  to  be  caused  by  some 
sijccies  of  Protomyces,  species  of  which  have 
been  found  on  the  leaves  of  various  plants,  but 
not  hitherto,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  upon 
the  Vine.  None  of  the  species  known  are  re- 
garded as  destructive  parasites  or  pests,  but 
simply  as  obscure  developments,  the  history  of 
which  is  comparatively  unknown.  There  is  no 
cause  for  anxiety  or  alarm.  It  may  be  called, 
provisionally,  Protomyces  vitis.  M.  C.  C. 

Worms  in  Bowling-Green  :  W.  H.  H.  Dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  (Poison)  in 
15  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  it  over  the  lawn, 
and  when  the  worms  come  to  the  surface  sweep 
them  up.  If  fowls  eat  them  they  will  be 
poisoned.  This  mixture  will  not  be  of  manurial 
value  to  the  grass,  but  .vou  might  apply  a 
dressing  of  bone-meal.  We  may  add  that  a 
preparation  known  as  " Chinese  Worm  Soap" 
is  sold  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Southwark  Street,  London,  and  we  have  found 
this  preparation  extremely  eftective  in  bringing 
worms  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  case  they 
may  be  swept  up  and  given  to  the  poultry. 


CoMMi'Nic.vriox,-.  KECF.IVED.— Kmg's  .\crc  Xur.scry  To. 
—II.  S.— W.  \V.  &  Co.— L.  11.— H.  J.  C.-.l.  P.  VV.— 
E.  G.  F.— R.  R.— J.  C.  T.— J.  S.  &  Sons.— H.  R.  G.  (next 
week).— .1.  G.— .1.  C.  &  Sons.— C.  H.— .\rboretum.— 
Lochness.— R.  W.  G.— Bucks.— A.  C.  H.— B.  A.— K.  Y. 
-.laponica.— F.  McD.— ,1.  H.— W.  C— W.  H.  E.— F.  H. 
— G.  F.  II.— .1.  \V.— .I.M.— Quiutin  Reed.— F.  Mason  G. 
— Fradelle  &  Young.- F.  K.,  tjuedliuburg.— O.  B.,DUs- 
seldorf.— Reader.— P.  M.— Dr.  M.  C.  C— W.  B.,  St. 
Louis.— T.  D.  E  —Sir  C.  D.— W.  B.— li.  A  Sons.— T.  S., 
Newrv.— .1.  V.  &  Sons.— Enquirer.- F.  V.  T.-C.  P.  R., 
Kew.— W.  G.  S.— H.  J.  W.— W.  H.-H.  \V.  W.— W.  C— 
W.  H.  Long.— A.  D.— S.  A.— Tlie  Fruitarian  Society.— 
E.  M.— Hon.  V.  Wolseloy.— .1.  E..  Colombo.— Expert. 


DIED  :  WRATHER.— On  August  24,  at  Y'ork, 
suddenly.  Rose,  the  beloved  wife  of  A.  Wrather, 
gardener,  Acorab  Hall,  Acomb,  York. 
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IN   THE  WILDS  OF  VENEZUELA. 

\  VERY  fascinating  book  of  travel  has 
-^^^  lain  on  our  table  for  some  time 
;i\vaiting  an  opportunity  for  us  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.*  The 
jiutlior  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  who  has  for 
some  years  employed  himself  as  a  collector 
of  Orchids  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history. 

Tlie  narrative  of  his  various  expeditions 
as  given  in  this  volume  is  full  of  inciih^nts 
and  records  of  perilous  adventure.  The 
.-irea  of  the  author's  wanderings  comprises 
the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  Central  Venezuela, 
liiitish  (luiana,  and  East  Brazil.  The 
adventures  of  Kaleigh,  the  quest  for  the 
.golden  city  of  Maiioa,  the  dissipation  of  the 
legends  connected  with  Eldorado  by  Huin- 
'boldt  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
•are  all  briefly  alluded  to.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  a  vast,  well-nigh  impenetrable 
forest,  interspersed  with  open  savannahs 
and  mountains  of  fantastic  shape  and  sur- 
paesing  grandeur,  thinly  populated,  difficult 

*  A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas,  by  Eloene  Aniirk 
.  .  .  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  J.  ScoTT  Keltie,  with 
thirty-four  illustrations  and  a  map  (Smith,  Eliiek 
A  Co.). 


of  access,  and  deadly  in  climate,  but  rich  in 
birds  and  insects. 

Hereabouts  Raleigh  met  with,  or  rather 
heard  of,  a  tribe  whose  heads  appear  not 
above  their  shoulders,  or,  as  Shakspeare 
has  it,  whose  "  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders''  {Othello,  I.,  3).  Of  the  collecting 
of  the  fragrant  Tonga- Bean  we  may  say 
more  on  another  occasion,  as  also  on  the 
preparation  of  rubber.  The  quest  for  osprey 
feathers  is  an  industry  so  cruel  in  its  prac- 
tices that,  could  ladies  be  made  acquainted 
with  them,  they  would  surely  not  sanction 
their  perpetration.  Our  concern  is  chiefly 
with  the  Orchids.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  cite  sundry  passages  relating  to 
them : — 

"  Several  kinds  of  Orchids  are  met  with  in  such 
places.  Some  grow  on  the  rocks  alone,  while 
others  occur  only  on  the  moss-covered  branches 
of  the  stunted  trees,  all  knotted  and  gnarled 
peculiar  to  this  vegetation.  Cattleya  superba 
and  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum,  both  of  which 
are  abundant  in  these  places,  attach  themselves 
to  trees  and  rocks.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
Orchid,  however,  only  a  small  number  of  plants 
are  seen  on  the  rocks,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
being  found  on  the  branches  or  trunks  of  trees. 
It  is  the  opposite  with  Epidendrum  Stamfordia- 
num, which  gfrows  in  such  luxuriant  profusion  all 
over  the  rocks  in  certain  parts  of  the  lajas  that 
thousands  of  plants  might  be  collected  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  A  very  fine  Oncidium 
and  a  large  Catasetum  also  formed  part  of  this 
flora,  but  while  the  Catasetum  is  fairly  abun- 
dant, the  Oncidium  is  rather  rare.  Epidendrum 
elongatum  is  another  Orchid  which  grows  in 
large  masses  on  the  lajas,  some  of  the  masses 
being  several  square  yards  in  extent.  As 
this  Epidendrum  is  very  free  in  blooming, 
and  its  flowers  vary  in  shade  from  light  pink 
to  the  darkest  scarlet,  the  effect  produced 
by  the  brightness  of  colour  against  the  sombre 
background  of  black  granite  is  striking.  I 
seldom  saw  any  Orchids  in  the  forest 
itself,  but  wherever  there  happened  to  be 
open  spots  of  granite  or  sandstone  formation. 
Orchids  and  flowering  shrubs  were  plentiful.  .  .  . 
Many  of  these  rocks  supported  magnificent  masses 
of  Cyrtopodium  Andersonii  and  Epidendrum 
elongatum.  Both  Orehjds  were  in  full  bloom  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  so  were  many  plants  of 
Cattleya  superba,  which  is  exceedingly  abundant 
on  the  stunted,  moss-covered  trees  on  the  rocky 

islands  and  banks  of  the  Caura Perhaps 

there  is  no  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  attri- 
bute of  certain  insects  of  arriving  at,  in  a  manner 
incomprchensiVjle  to  us,  some  object  necessary  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  species  or  advantageous 
to  their  welfare  than  the  visits  paid  by  a  large 
bee  to  one  of  our  commonest  Orchids  (Catasetum 
tridentatum).  This  bee,  which  Darwin  describes 
as  an  Euglossa,  is  rarely  seen  except  when  the 
Catasetum  is  in  bloom.  But  then  it  does  not 
matter  where  one  of  these  plants  may  be,  the  bees 
are  sure  to  find  it  out.  They  appear  as  if  by 
magic  in  small  swarms  of  five  or  six,  or  even  ten 
individuals,  as  soon  as  the  buds  expand,  and  they 
will  continue  their  visits,  returning  every  morn- 
ing to  feast  on  the  thick,  viscid  stuff  distilled  by 
the  flowers  during  the  night.  In  their  struggles 
to  get  at  the  nectar  they  are  so  passionately  fond 
of  they  disturb  the  highly  sensitive  pollinia, 
which  fly  out  and  attach  themselves  by  a  sticky 
disc  to  the  heads  of  their  voracious  guests. 
Should  the  bee  afterwards  visit  a  female  flower 
with  his  burden  of  pollinia,  he  repays  the  hospi- 
tality he  has  enjoyed  by  assisting  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Catasetum,  whose  flowers  Tiill  at 
some  future  period  furnish  a  delicacy  for  his 
descendants,  while  ensuring  the  perpetuation  of 
their  species." 


Those  to  whom  a  thrilling  narrative 
appeals  should  read  the  account  which  tells 
of  eight  starving  human  beings  whirled  into 
the  Arichi  and  shipwrecked  in  its  rapids. 
All  the  collections  and  provisions  were  lost, 
and  escape  was  only  tecured  by  a  march  for 
twenty-fix  days  through  the  forest  till  a 
settlement  was  reached.  No  wonder  some 
of  the  party  failed  to  reach  their  destination 
and  were  lost  to  their  companions. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  reference  to  natural 
history  subjects  that  it  ranks  among  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  its  class. 


THE    EOYAL    GARDENS, 
WINDSOR. 

The  process  of  transformation  at  these  gardens 
still  goes  on,  and  will  probably  continue  for  yet 
another  year,  so  great  is  the  change  that  is  being 
effected.  When  all  the  renovations  are  completed, 
the  Boyal  Gardens  will  probably  have  no  equal 
for  comjjleteness  and  for  excellence  in  every  de- 
partment in  the  whole  world.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  possess  the  best 
possible  garden.  It  is  also  well  that  comparative 
experiments  in  the  art  of  heating  huge  ranges  of 
houses  should  be  carried  out  under  Royal  aegis, 
because  others  may,  if  they  find  the  result 
to  be  all  that  is  anticipated,  both  admire  and 
copy.  Those  who  have  not  visited  Frogmore  for 
two  years  would  scarcely  know  the  place  were 
they  to  see  it  now.  It  will  be  still  more  diflicult 
of  recognition  a  year  or  two  hence,  when  all  is 
complete.  Old  ranges  of  lean-to  Grape,  Peach, 
and  other  fruit-houses  have  been  swept  away, 
and  others  loftier,  broader,  and  nobler  in 
appearance  have  been  erected  in  their  places. 
Antiquated  span-roofed  houses  have  disappeared, 
and  scores  of  handsome,  light,  graceful  spans 
have  taken  their  places.  Old  sheds,  stores,  or 
fruit-rooms,  all  so  unfit  and  out  of  place  in  a 
Eoyal  garden,  have  in  one  half  been  renewed 
and  replaced  by  others  that  are  up  to  date, 
light,  roomy,  and  admirably  fitted.  The  other 
half  will  soon  undergo  the  same  change.  The 
whole  of  the  ranges  of  cross  span-roofed  houses, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  will  in  time  be  con- 
nected on  the  north  ends  with  a  noble,  lofty  glass 
corridor.  In  the  entire  scheme  nothing  has  been 
left  to  chance,  but  all  will  prove  to  be  one  great 
harmonious  whole. 

But  if  all  this  noble  town  of  glass  be  provided, 
what  of  the  contents  ?  — for  it  is  by  the  contents 
that  the  gardeners'  skill  is  tested.  Of  those  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  show  evidence  of  the 
highest  skill  in  cultivation.  There  are  houses 
full  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Calanthes, 
Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  and  other  Orchids, 
in  superb  condition  ;  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
in  5-inch  pots  almost  by  thousands,  of  the  most 
perfect  form.  There  are  also  other  houses  full  of 
perpetual  -  flowering  and  "  Malmaison  "  Carna- 
tions, clean  and  in  fine  condition.  Others  contain 
in  great  quantity  young  plants  of  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Poinsettias,  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  room, 
table,  or  foliage  plants.  Ferns,  Primulas,  Cycla- 
men, and  so  on,  in  great  profusion.  Tomatos  are 
grown  in  exceeding  abundance,  especially  the 
variety  Frogmore  Prolific,  so  well  named,  and 
a  new  dwarf  crimson-fruited  variety  that  is  a 
wonderful  cropper. 

Old  vineries  and  fruit-houses  having  been 
cleared  away,  new  and  lofty  houses  have  been 
planted  with  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  Some  of  the  old  houses  contain  great  crops 
of  these  fruits,  though  more,  and  notably  two  large 
vineries,  will  soon  be  removed  to  make  room  for 
a  new  glass  corridor.  Everything  newly  planted 
is   succeeding  splendidly,  yet  in    no  case  shows 
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excessive  growth.  After  three  years  the  Frogmore 
Vines  should  produce  grand  Grapes^  as  probably 
they  will. 

Outdoors  there  are  wonderful  crops  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  excelled  any- 
where, and  the  huge  areas  of  vegetables  in 
the  open  quarters,  Potatos,  Celery,  Seakale, 
Asparagus,  Onions,  Beet,  and  other  crops  are  as 
good  as  they  could  be.  These  things  serve  to 
show  that  even  if  a  Eoyal  purse  can  erect  the 
finest  of  glass-hotises  and  obtain  all  essentials 
money  can  piu'chase,  in  gardening  the  brains  of 
able  gardeners  control  the  whole.  The  herbaceous 
borders  facing  each  side  of  the  broad  entrance 
road,  each  1,000  feet  long  and  some  12  feet  wide, 
are  aglow  with  flowers  and  full  of  beauty.  Few 
finer  hardy  plant  borders  so  rich  in  flowers  can 
just  now  be  seen.  The  glass-houses  are  heated 
by  two  groups  of  three  tubular  boUers — one,  the 
central  in  each  group,  being  a  reserve.  The 
system  of  heating  is  at  once  perfect  and  efficient, 
the  long-  ranges  of  piping  being  carried  through 
long  tunnels,  yet  the  heating  power  in  the 
houses  is  abundant.  Economy  and  efficiency  are 
thus  combined.  A.  D. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ASPIDOEHINTJM. 

This  elegant  Odontoglossum  was  discovered  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  western  Andes  of  the 
Cauca,  Colombia,  alt.  2,200  to  2,500  metres,  by 
the  late  F.  C.  Lehraanu,  whose  description  was 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept- 
ember 28,  1895,  p.  35(1,  a  small  consignment  of 
the  plants  arriving  about  the  same  time  ;  and  it 
has  not  been  found  by  any  other  traveller,  or  at 
least  not  again  imported. 

In  Mr.  Lehmann's  description  the  great  flori- 
ferousness  of  the  plant  is  mentioned,  and  the  fact 
that  the  same  pseudo-bulbs  continue  to  produce 
two  or  three  flower-spikes  for  several  years  in 
succession,  a  new  feature  in  the  genus.  Under 
cultivation  it  retains  the  grace  and  peculiarities 
described.  In  the  gardens  of  T.  F.  Blackwell, 
Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Dinsmore),  several  compact  plants  have  annually 
produced  a  dozen  or  more  graceful  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  are  now  again  in  bloom. 


A   NEW  TOMATO. 

Of  Tomatos,  like  books,  there  is  no  end  in  the 
making,  and  of  the  former  it  may  be  added  that 
fresh  introductions  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
general  approval  unless  they  possess  exceptional 
merit.  The  variety  illustrated  at  fig.  V6  was 
raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Laycock,  of  Terwick 
Kectory,  Petersfield,  who  enjoys  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  his  prize  poultry,  and  who  has 
chosen  to  name  this  Tomato  after  himself,  "  The 
Reverend  Laycock." 

It  originated  some  six  years  ago.  One  single 
plant  was  foimd  growing  in  a  house  with  a 
thousand  others,  and  its  fruits  were  of  such 
beautiful  shape  they  attracted  attention.  On 
this  one  plant  the  fruits,  though  so  shapely,  were 
extremely  small  and  almost  seedless,  so  much  so 
that  only  few  seeds  could  be  obtained,  but  such 
as  were  saved  were  duly  sown  the  next  season. 
With  judicious  cultivation  the  fruits  resulting 
were  considerably  larger,  whilst  the  characteristic 
shape  was  in  no  way  impaired.  Since  then  Mr. 
Laycock  has  crossed  it  two  or  three  times  with 
suitable  varieties,  and  the  result  is  an  excep- 
tionally handsome  Tomato.  The  fruit  is  further 
characterised  by  great  fleshiness,  fewness  of  seed, 
fineness  of  skin,  and  excellence  of  flavour,  whilst 
its  beautiful  colour  when  fully  ripe  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  smooth  ball  of  shining  mahogany. 
Its  eye  is  oftentimes  as  fine  as  a  pin's-point,  and 


never  large  and  unsightly;  and  as  the  fruit  is 
absolutely  free  from  any  degree  of  hollowness,  it 
not  only  proves  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  weighs 
well.  The  average  size  of  the  fruit  under 
ordinary  cultivation  is  that  shown  by  our  illustra- 
tion, but  when  the  plants  are  fed  liberally  the 
fruits  become  double  as  large  in  size.  It  is  a 
good  setter,  a  free  bearer,  and  the  fruits  on  a 
bunch  swell  together,  and  not  just  one,  two, 
or  three  at  a  time,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
varieties.  Mr.  Laycock  has  counted  as  many  as 
fifteen  splendid  fruits  on  a  single  bunch,  not  one 
being  less  in  size  than  the  trio  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  has  been  prepared  from  a 
photograph  by  Mr.  F.  de  la  Coze,  of  Midliurst, 
Sussex. 


the  neighbourhood  of  a  frequent  but  intermittent 
supply  of  water. 

Meconopsis  integrifolia  is  not  a  Himalayan 
plant.  Its  habitat  is  the  high  mountainous- 
regions  of  China  and  Tibet.  The  seeds  from 
which  the  plants  were  raised  were  gathered  by 
the  Koslov  Expedition  sent  by  the  Russiani 
Government  to  Central  Asia. 

Other  rare  Meconopsis  in  Messrs.  Bee's  nursery- 
are  the  tall-flowered  M.  grandis,  the  variable  M. 
racemosa,  with  flowers  shading  from  deep  piu-ple 
to  palest  lilac ;  and  seedlings  of  the  rare  M. 
bella.  The  last-mentioned  is  considered  by  those- 
persons  who  have  seen  it  on  its  native  rocks, 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Himalayan 
plants.     Unfortunately  it  has  proved  impossible 


Fig.  76. — tomato  "the  reverend  l.wcock." 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 


MECONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA. 
This  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Bee's 
nursery  at  Neston,  and  although  the  flower  is 
4  inches  across,  the  plant  itself  has  more  the 
appearance  of  an  alpine  plant.  The  soft,  hairy 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  entire,  and  so  far  have  not 
exceeded  a  maximum  length  of  12  inches.  The 
flowers,  each  borne  on  a  stout  peduncle,  12  to 
14  inches  in  length,  are  of  a  delicate,  soft  yeUow 
colour,  and  rise  in  succession  from  the  thick  tuft 
of  leaves,  different  from  other  Eastern  members 
of  the  genus,  so  that  it  is  expected  to  prove 
a  ^'perennial  plant ;  and  its  present  habit  and 
appearance  almost  confirm  this  belief.  Messrs. 
Bee  only  planted  one  specimen  out-of-doors  last 
winter,  and  curiously  enough  this  plant  flowered, 
while  the  others,  carefully  tended  in  pots  under 
glass,  failed  to  do  so.  The  plant  outside  is  grow- 
ing in  a  shady  position  under  a  north  hedge,  in 


so  far  in  this  country  to  raise  plants  past  the  seed- 
ling stage.  In  its  natural  habitat  it  grows  on  wet 
rocks,  constantly  surrounded  by  cloud  and  mist,, 
but  never  getting  direct  rain.  These  conditions-, 
it  seems  impossible  to  reproduce.  Wm.  Coutts. 

LupiNcs  Cedikshankii. 
This  particularly  handsome  Lupin  is  now  iis 
flower  here,  and  a  colony  of  some  twenty  plants  is 
affording  a  fine  display.  The  long  flower-spikes., 
with  their  deep  blue,  yellow,  and  white  blossoms, 
are  very  effective,  and  from  the  number  of  side- 
shoots  being  thrown  out,  the  flowering  period 
promises  to  be  a  very  lengthened  one.  This 
Lupin  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  L.  mutabilis,  and 
appears  generally  to  be  treated  as  an  annual. 
The  gardening  dictionaries,  however,  class  it  as 
a  half-hardy  evergreen.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
I  have  grown  it,  having  raised  it  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  open  in  April ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  in 
common  with  certain  other  Peruvian  plants,  it 
may  pass  through   the  winter   unharmed.     The. 
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Mexican  Hunneinanuia  fumariffifolia,  almost  in- 
variably treated  as  an  annual,  is  now  a  fine  bush 
with  me,  over  2  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
through,  and  is  bearing  numbers  of  its  large, 
handsome,  yellow-coloured  flowers.  This  plant  was 
entirely  unprotected  last  winter.  S.  W.  Fiizherhert, 
South  Devon. 


A  TOPICAL  FLOWER-BED. 

Gardeners  liave  often  utilised  their  flower- 
beds to  illustrate  topical  and  other  events,  and  a 
very  interesting  display,  suggested  by  the  unfor- 
tunate war  in  the  far  East,  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Eecreation  Ground  at  Penge, 
near  London,  in  which  the  plants  are  so  arranged 


THE   LILY   SEASON. 

This  season  has  been  liighly  favourable  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  majority  of  garden 
flowers,  and  especially  of  Oriental  and  Occidental 
Lilies.  Flowers  of  this  semi-tropical  character 
require,  as  a  rule,  abundant  moisture,  and  during 
the  past  summer  they  have  received  ample 
justice  from  Nature  in  this  direction.  She  has 
also  been  almost  prodigal  of  sunlight — an  element 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  adequate  and  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  During  last  year  the  sun 
was  "  conspicuous  by  his  absence  "  ;  nevertheless, 
wherever  they  received  the  most  ordinary 
attention.  Lilies  were  so  successful  as  to 
astonish  their  cultivators.      This,  doubtless,  was 


incurring  the  one  by  the  avoidance  of  the  other, 
thus  emphasing  horticulturally  the  memorable 
aphorism  of  Alexander  Pope  :  "  Man  never  is,  but 
always  to  be  bless'd." 

Of  the  Lilies  that  have  this  season  completely 
eclipsed  all  their  previous  achievements,  Lilium 
monadelphum  var.  Szovitsianum  and  L. 
Henryi  come  easily  first.  These  have  reached 
here  a  height  of  nearly  8  feet,  and  one  strong 
specimen  of  the  Chinese  Lily,  at  present  in 
splendid  bloom,  has  produced  thirty  flowers. 
This  fine  Lily  is  somewhat  arduous  to  classify ; 
it  has,  indeed,  been  generally  characterised  as  a 
dark  yellow-coloured  speciosum,  but  this  is  hardly 
an  adequate   description,  for  it    has  attributes 


Fig.  77. — view  of  flower-bed  representing  the  .t.^panese  flag  in  the  pence  recreation  geoixd. 


Eis  to  reproduce  the  design  of  the  Japanese  national 
flag  (see  fig.  77).  We  are  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  Waller, 
for  the  following  description :  "  The  bed  itself  is 
24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  flag  occupies  9  feet. 
The  portion  representing  the  sun  is  planted  with 
Alternanthera  versicolor,  and  the  rays  with  A.  ses- 
silis  amcena,  the  rays  being  divided  from  each 
other  by  plants  of  a  species  of  Antennaria,  while 
Saxifragas  form  an  edging,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  band  of  the  golden-leaved 
Spergula.  The  design  at  either  end  is  planted 
with  species  of  Cotyledon,  Crassula,  Sempervivum, 
Herniaria  glabra,  Alternanthera  paronychioides, 
and  A.  magnifica.  The  bed  was  made  with  a 
slope  towai-ds  the  pa'h,  and  the  whole  of  the 
plants  are  well  coloured."  Our  illustration  is 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  F.  Wade. 


largely  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  moistiire, 
of  which  they  can  hardly  have  too  much, 
unless,  indeed,  in  winter,  when  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  vitality 
of  their  bulbs,  especially  those  of  such  Lilies 
as  Lilium  rubellum  and  L.  Krameri,  which 
here  have  not  seldom  in  this  manner  been 
entirely  destroyed.  These  and  several  others  of 
a  miniature  description  are  particularly  liable  to 
this  premature  destiny  when  planted  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I 
have  learned  from  long  experience,  many  species, 
such  as  Lilium  longiflorum  and  its  niunerous  va- 
rieties, when  planted  too  deeply,  rapidly  degene- 
rate into  a  large  number  of  minute  bulbs, 
much  too  small  to  accomplish  any  floral  results. 
So  that  in  Lily-culture  we  frequently  find  our- 
selves between  two  great   difficulties,  inevitably 


which  oan'only  be  described  as  peculiarly  its  own. 
In  any  case  it  is  an  unquestionable  acquisition, 
if  only  by  reason  of  its  vigorous  growth,  its  dis- 
tinctive colour,  and  floriferous  capabilities.  Its 
great  rival  in  growth,  the  Lily  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  is  equally  aspiring  and 
much  more  beautiful.  The  late  Dr.  Wallace,  of 
Colchester,  accounted  Lilium  monadelphum  one 
of  the  gi-andest  of  Lilies,  for  he  knew  its  powers 
of  majestic  growth  when  once  strongly  esta- 
blished, and  its  artistic  impressiveness. 

The  earlier  varieties  of  Lilium  auratum, 
another  commanding  Lily  (whose  value,  through 
familiarity,  has  become  somewhat  under-esti- 
mated), are  already  in  bloom.  L.  auratum  platy- 
phyllum  might  be  expected  to  develop  grandly 
in  such  a  season  as  this,  and  its  growth 
has    equalled    our   utmost    anticipations  ;   it   is 
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nevertheless  somewhat  later  than  usual  this  year. 
Though  this  Lily  gi-ows  taller  and  produces 
\?iT\ftr  flowers  than  the  older  varieties,  it  has  not 
the  rich,  lustrous  beauty  of  these.  The  most 
distinctive  of  all  the  varieties  of  L.  auratum  is 
that  of  rubro  vittatum.  Here  I  much  regret  to 
add  it  is  the  least  enduring  of  them  all.  I  hope 
the  variety  is  not  so  transitory  elsewhere,  for  it 
is  splendidly  effective. 

Lilium  chalcedonioum  has  been  finer  this 
season  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  before,  and  as 
much  may  be  asserted  of  the  richly  spotted 
Panther  Lily  of  California,  Lilium  pardalinum. 
The  graceful  Madonna  Lily  has  also  flowered 
well.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  with  Lilium  giganteum,  which, 
grown  from  offsets  for  the  last  four  years  in 
congenial  soil,  and  receiving  every  possible 
attention,  refused  to  bloom.  This  may  have  been 
owing  partly  to  the  adverse  nature  of  atmo- 
spheric influences  in  the  early  spring,  when  its 
growth  was  already  begim ;  it  is  possible  that  its 
immense  bulbs  may  also  have  suffered  deteriora- 
tion from  the  sunless  character  of  the  season  of 
last  year.  I  am  not  greatly  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  other  gardens  where  tliis  great  LUy  is 
extensively  cultivated,  it  has  manifested  an 
equally  deplorable  capriciousness.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  magnificent  Lily,  though  somewhat 
unreliable,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it 
will  bloom  here  next  year.  Meanwhile  the 
varieties  of  L.  auratum  and  of  L.  speciosum  are 
a  gracious  consolation.  David  R.  Williamson, 
Wiftonshire,  N.B. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


TREES:  A  Handbook  of  Forest-Botany  for 
THE  Woodlands  and  Laboratory.  By 
H.  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D.  Vol.  I.  Buds  and 
Twigs.     Cambridge  University  Press. 

Some  time  since,  when  noticing  Dr.  Eendle's 
Classification  of  Flowering  Plants,  we  had 
occasion  to  note  the  gradual  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum from  histological  and  physiological  botany 
to  morphology  and  classification.  It  is  a  real 
misfortune  to  science  that  the  happy  medium  is 
so  seldom  obtained.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  instance,  that  the  interests  of  morphological 
and  taxonomic  botany  of  late  years  have  suffered 
from  the  too  exclusive  addiction  to  the  details  of 
minute  anatomy,  that  students,  medical  men,  and 
travellers  are  less  well  equipped  in  some  par- 
ticulars than  their  forefathers  were.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  science  became  more  or  less  stagnant 
in  former  years  by  the  neglect  of  these  kinds  of 
researches,  which  have.of  late  so  greatly  enlarged 
our  conceptions  of  plant-life.  Professor  Marshall 
Ward  affords  a  happy  illustration  of  the  physio- 
logical botanist  who  is  equally  at  home  in  mor- 
phology. "We  have  had  instances  of  this  before 
in  his  useful  book  on  Grasses,  and  now  he  sup- 
plies a  little  treatise  which  wiU  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  students  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
foresters  and  gardeners  who  desire  to  prune  their 
trees  on  scientific  principles  rather  than  the  rule 
of  thumb. 

He  deals  with  buds,  their  form,  position,  and 
constitution,  theh-  prolongation  into  shoots,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  as  manifested  even 
in  winter  by  the  leaf-scars.  To  the  field  botanist 
or  the  gardener  the  facts  detailed  will  be  familiar, 
but  to  the  beginner  this  book  will  open  up  a 
comparatively  new  and  most  interesting  subject 
of  study,  while  its  practical  value  to  the  forester 
or  gardener  is  obvious. 

Elaborate  analytical  tables  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  recognition  of  species, 
even  when  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  absent. 
The  value  of  these  tables  can,  of  course,  only  be 
fully  estimated  by  use,  but  a  glance  at  them  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  will  be  very  servic  e- 


able  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  particularly 
valuable  for  the  student.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  treatise  of  the  modest  dimensions  of  this  one 
which  has  so  many  or  so  characteristic  illustra- 
tions. The  book  has  a  good  index,  but  not  a 
glossary,  which  might  be  added  with  advantage 
in  a  new  edition.  For  the  purposes  of  the  stvident 
the  book  is  excellent. 


Smith's  Chrysanthemum  Manual. 

This  recent  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Elmer  D.  Smith,  who  for  a  long  time  occupied 
the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  American  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  It  is  a  handy  little  manual  of 
about  bO  pages,  intended  for  the  use  of  growers 
in  America.  It  contains  several  figures  in  black- 
and-white,  and  as  Mr.  Smith  is  a  well-known 
cultivator  of  twenty  years'  standing,  aU  that  he 
says  may  be  considered  essentially  practical, 
especially  when  we  remember  the  extent  to  which 
his  firm  has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  raising 
and  importing  of  novelties  in  the  States,  and 
testing  the  many  varieties  from  other  growers  in 
America. 

Among  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Smith  are  chapters  on  propagation,  specimen 
plants,  exhibition  blooms,  insects,  and  various 
diseases.  Each  chapter  has  numerous  sub- 
headings, in  which  many  details  relative  to  the 
heading  are  fully  treated. 

The  work  is  published  by  Messrs.  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fran^aise  dHorti- 

CULTURE  de  LONDRES. 

For  the  fifteenth  year  in  succession  the  French 
Society  of  Gardeners  in  London  has  issued  its 
annual  Bulletin.  The  first  series  was  replaced 
a  few  years  ago  by  an  issxie  in  an  enlarged  form, 
and  this  usually  contains  an  excellent  portrait 
of  some  well-known  horticultural  celebrity,  not 
necessarily  French,  for  the  society  is  cosmo- 
politan to  a  large  extent,  and  always  ready  to 
render  homage  to  any  friend  of  the  society,  no 
matter  what  his  nationality  may  be.  This  year 
as  a  frontispiece  we  have  a  capital  portrait  of  the 
late  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  the  original  founder  of 
our  esteemed  contemporary,  Le  Jardin. 

We  notice  the  lists  of  members  are  still  in- 
creasing, several  very  well-known  names  being 
added  this  year.  Finances  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  library,  a  feature  in  most 
foreign  horticultural  societies,  has  received  con- 
siderable additions  from  sympathetic  members 
and  friends. 

The  contents  are  similarly  grouped  to  those  of 
former  issues.  They  are  briefly  the  rules,  officers, 
lists  of  members,  and  corresponding  societies, 
reports  of  the  monthly  meetings  and  of  the 
annual  banquet,  catalogue  of  the  library,  and  the 
text  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings.  The  titles 
of  a  few  of  these  are — Roses  grown  in  pots.  Asters, 
Collarette  Dahlias,  Claigmar  Vineyard,  Apple 
Culture  in  England,  Alpine  Flora.  There  are 
also  several  reviews  of  new  books  presented  to 
the  Society. 


Chrysanthemums.     By    E.    Haskr     Potter. 

(Dawbaru  &  Ward,  London.) 
A  little  sixpenny  paper-covered  treatise  on  the 
culture  of  the  popular  flower  from  the  Far  East. 
Sixty-odd  pages  of  neatly  printed  matter  and 
several  interesting  small  illustrations  combine  to 
make  a  useful  pamphlet  that  seems  to  deal 
with  most  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the 
Chrysanthemum.  Besides  culture,  there  are 
some  very  good  selections  of  varieties  for  various 
purposes. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY'S  GAKDENS  AT  WISLEY. 

Being  interested  in  all  that  concerns  horti- 
culture, I  determined  to  visit  the  new  gardens,, 
and  judge  for  myself  as  to  their  suitability.  Let 
me  say  at  once  that  the  munificent  and  well- 
timed  gift  of  Sir  Robert  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Society, 
and  that  the  gardens  will  afford  scope  for  carry- 
ing out  its  objects  and  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
horticulture. 

Taking  the  10.5  a.m.  train  from  Waterloo,  I  soon 
found  myself  at  Weybridge,  and  as  I  drove  from 
the  station  past  Hockham  and  Wisley  Commons 
I  noticed  how  refreshing  was  the  scent  of  tl>e 
Pines  growing  on  each  side  of  the  road.  On 
arriving  at  the  gardens,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  the  residence  of  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Wright,  containing  an  office  and  commodious 
Council  Chamber,  was  in  covxrse  of  completion. 
A  range  of  glasshouses  glittered  in  the  sim,  and 
works  in  connection  with  the  water-supply  anil  a 
certain  portion  of  drainage  were  being  pushed  on 
for  completion  before  winter. 

The  new  houses  have  been  specially  designed 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 
They  are  no  higher  than  necessary,  and  are- 
up-to-date  in  every  respect.  I  believe  a  sub- 
committee of  experienced  members  of  the  Council 
was  appointed  to  advise  as  to  the  character  of  the- 
buildings,  and  to  some  extent  to  superintend 
their  construction.  The  work  is  being  finished 
in  the  best  manner,  and  none  but  the  highest 
quality  of  glass  is  employed. 

House  No.  1,  for  the  propagation  of  cool-house- 
plants  and  hardening  off,  will  be  heated  with 
raised  pipes  only,  and  not  from  below.  Its 
dimensions  are  80  by  30  feet. 

House  No.  2  is  a  similar  one,  intended  also  fox- 
propagating  jjurposes,  and  is  provided  with 
bottom  and  top  hot-water  pipes. 

House  No.  3  is  intended  for  the  cultivation  of 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Tomatos,  &c.,  and  measures 
loo  by  30  feet,  and  is  divided  in  the  middle.  la 
height  it  is  about  14  feet  to  ridge. 

No.  4  will  be  the  Fig-house,  and  has  the  same- 
length,  breadth,  and  height  as  those  of  No.  :Jv 
There  is  ventilation  at  the  top  on  both  sides,  and 
the  side-sashes  are  made  to  swing.  The  centre- 
bed  wOl  be  filled  with  "  plunging  "  material,  and 
there  will  be  side-stages  for  pot  Figs.  These- 
stages  are  about  4  feet  high,  and  made  of  corru- 
gated iron  and  have  iron  supports  j  no  wood  is. 
used  for  such  purposes. 

House  No.  5  has  similar  dimensions,  but 
consists  of  three  divisions  built  on  arches  to- 
admit  of  internal  and  external  borders,  which 
have  yet  to  be  made.  There  is  slight  side  venti- 
lation near  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  There  are 
training  -  wires  19  inches  from  the  glass  and 
9  inches  apart.  The  iron  gearing  throughout 
these  houses  is  painted  a  soft  green  colour,  which 
has  a  pleasing  effect. 

House  No.  ij  is  also  loO  feet  long,  but  10  feet 
narrower  than  the  rest,  and  is  divided  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  serve  for  stove  and  cool-house  plants. 

House  No.  7  is  intended  for  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, and  is  of  the  same  length  and  breadth, 
to  that  described  last. 

There  are  three  rows  of  brick  pits  100  by  0  feet — 
one  a  cold  pit  and  the  other  two  heated. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  loam  will, 
have  to  be  purchased  for  the  Vine-borders,  but 
the  garden  soil  consists  of  good  light  loam,  in  which 
nearly  everything  appears  to  thrive.  The  vege- 
tables are  good,  and  flowers  have  stood  the  dry 
weather  of  August  well  without  artificial  water- 
ings. Violas  especially  surprised  me  by  their 
fresh  appearance.  The  worst  soil  is  at  the 
entrance,  round  the  Superintendent's  house,  and 
the  best  is  near  the  river  and  in  the  wild-garden. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  being  now 
one  of  the  principal  freeholders  in  the  district. 
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has  probably  valuable  common  rights.  Good 
hog-earth  and  fairly  good  peat  are  to  be  foxmd  on 
Wisley  Common,  and  the  extent  of  these  rights 
should  be  ascertained. 

Although  the  soil  is  rather  light  for  Apples, 
ihe  trees  that  Mr.  Wilson,  V.M.H.,  planted  are 
bearing  well ;  but  the  land  near  the  river  Wey  is 
not  suitable  for  fruit-growing,  although  the  soil 
is  good,  as  there  would  be  danger  from  spring 
frosts.  It  would,  however,  be  an  admirable 
position  for  a  pinetum,  the  formation  c^f  which 
Jias,  I  believe,  been  discussed. 

The  Wild-gabden 

was  the  great  attraction  to  me,  as  it  will  doubt- 
less be  to  others.  It  is  unique.  Nature  has  done 
much  for  it  by  furnishing  Oak  and  other  timber 
trees,  that  have  enriched  the  soil  with  leaves, 
;ind    furnished    sufficient    shade     to    encourage 


choice  British  Ferns  recently  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  were 
succeeding  well  in  congenial  quarters. 

All  who  visit  the  new  gardens  should  allow 
themselves  a  day's  holiday  for  this  purpose,  as  there 
is  so  much  to  see.  Wisley  is  a  charming  place  for 
a  week-end  visit,  and  good  qxiarters  can  be  found 
at  the  "  Hut  "  Hotel.  The  Superintendent  and 
his  assistant  are  eager  to  point  out  everything  of 
interest  under  their  care  in  the  gardens,  and  to 
make  the  visit  as  agreeable  as  possible.  W.  Rovpcll. 


SINNINGIA    REGINA. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  at  fig.  78  was 
one  of  the  new  plants  exhibited  by  M.  de  Smet- 
Duvivier  at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show  of 
1903  under  the  name  of  "  Gesneria  Eegina."  A 
plant  was  subsequently  sent  to  Kew,  where  it  was 


close  together  on  the  stem,  the  effect  therefore  is 
that  of  two  many-fiowered  whorls,  and  is  very 
fine.  The  duration  of  the  flowering  period  is 
about  six  weeks.  We  are  indebted  for  our  illus- 
tration to  Mr.  Ernest  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  Germany, 
who  has  acquired  the  stock  of  this  pretty  plant, 
that  is  so  likely  to  become  a  favourite  in  gardens. 


THE   HOUSING   OF  PLANTS. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  half-hardy  plants 
must  be  afforded  protection  under  glass,  for 
towards  the  end  of  September  frosts  may  appear 
at  any  time  that  would  occasion  much  loss. 
Although  our  decorative  houses  may  be  par- 
ticularly bright  at  the  present  time  with  their 
summer  occupants,  space  must  be  prepared  for 
those  plants  needed  to  furnish  a  display  through- 
out the  autumn  and  early  winter  months. 


-^^    -  iiiiiiiiiiii      liiHiiiiniii  ii     ^^, 
Fig.  78.— SINNINGIA  regina  :  coLorR  of  flowers  pale  lil.\c. 


Ferns,  Mosses,  and  other  shade-loving  plants  to 
gi'ow  luxuriantly.  But  the  hand  of  Geo.  Wilson 
is  evident  everywhere,  and  his  spirit  seems  to 
pervade  the  place.  The  nesting-boxes  that  he 
placed  for  the  birds  are  still  where  he  put  them, 
and  his  feathered  friends  use  them.  Rare  shrubs. 
Bamboos,  Camellias,  Japanese  Lilies,  Irises,  and 
countless  other  choice  plants  arrest  the  eye. 
There  are  masses  of  Pernettyas  profusely  covered 
with  delicately  -  tinted  berries  that  look  like 
large  Heather  -  bells.  Kosa  rugosa  is  laden 
with  berries,  and  glows  in  the  autumn  sun. 
Vistas  between  the  shrubs  are  made  enchanting 
lieyond  conception  by  long,  drooping  sheaves  of 
Gentian  Asclepiadea,  both  purple  and  white  ; 
Irish  Heath,  blooming  as  I  have  never  seen  it 
before  ;  Water-Lilies  growing  up  above  the  water 
with  healthy  vigour.  Everything  appears  to  be 
in  perf»ct  health ,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the 


found  to  be  a  species  of  Sinningia  ("  Gloxinia  " 
of  gardens),  allied  to  S.  discolor  and  S.  Men- 
ziesiana.  S.  Regina  is  reported  to  have  been 
introduced  with  a  Cattleya  from  Brazil,  but 
until  this  is  confirmed  by  properly  authenticated 
wild  specimens,  the  possibility  of  a  hybrid  origin 
cannot  be  excluded.  A  botanical  description  of 
this  plant,  together  with  much  information  upon 
the  relation  of  S.  speciosa  to  our  modern  Gloxinias, 
was  published  upon  pp.  87  and  88  of  the  issue  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  August  6  last.  The 
plants  grow  about  fl  inches  high,  and  have  dark 
green,  velvety  leaves,  which  are  purple-coloured 
on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  of 
pale  violet  colour  and  drooping,  and  are 
borne  on  long  flower  -  stalks,  four  to  six 
together  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  The  writer 
of  the  article  already  mentioned  stated  that 
two    successive    pairs     of     leaves    are     usually 


Before  removing  the  plants  into  their  winter 
quarters,  thoroughly  wash  the  houses  inside  and 
outsidcj  including  all  glass  and  woodwork,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  lime-wash  the  walls  afresh ;  also 
wash  all  flower-pots  ;  clean  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  clear. 
Plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  night  dews  as 
well  as  rain,  when  housed  in  a  close,  dry  atmo- 
sphere, often  lose  much  of  their  foliage.  This  can 
be  averted  to  a  great  extent  by  lightly  syringing 
the  plants  overhead  in  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon,  and  maintaining  plenty  of  ventilation 
throughout  the  day,  with  a  lesser  amount  during 
the  night. 

Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Salvias,  Eichardias, 
Libonias,  Marguerites,  and  Eupatoriums  may  be 
injured  by  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  con- 
sequently these  plants  must  be  the  first  to  receive 
attention,  but   Zonal    Pelargoniums,   Coronillas 
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Cytisus,  Solanums,  and  Azaleas  can  remain 
out-of-doors  until  well  into  October,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Pelargoniums,  a  little  frost  will 
henefit  the  jjlants.  Camellias  are  quite  hardy,  and 
although  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  soil  to  become 
frozen  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  still  the  cooler  these 
plants  are  kept  during  the  winter  the  more 
satisfactory  they  will  flower  in  early  spring.  One 
reason  for  not  leaving  pot-plants  out-of-doors  late 
in  the  summer  is  that  the  frequent  heavy  rains 
often  obtaining  in  September  and  October,  in  a 
season  when  growth  is  finished  and  the  roots  are 
dormant,  are  injurious.  This  injury  can  be 
partly  averted  by  laying  the  smaller  plants  on 
their  sides  when  heavy  rains  threaten.  Chrys- 
anthemums require  shelter  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  exhibit  signs  of  bursting,  especially  those 
grown  to  produce  large  blooms,  but  late  varieties 
should  be  kept  out-of-doors  as  long  as  possible  to 
retard  their  flowers,  and  if  some  kind  of  awning 
is  erected  over  them  on  frosty  nights,  the  plants 
will  be  safe  until  the  frosts  occur  sufficient  to 
enter  the  pots,  when  it  will  be  time  to  remove  them 
under  glass.  Tender  subjects  in  unheated  pits 
and  frames,  as  Poinsettias,  Eranthemums,  Plum- 
bagos, Centrapogons,  Browallias,  Begonias,  &c., 
should  be  placed  in  light,  airy  positions  and  where 
a  little  fire-heat  can  be  turned  on  during  cold 
nights.  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  &c.,  may  in  some 
seasons  be  kept  under  frames  protected  by  mats 
at  night  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  Cinerarias 
and  Calceolarias  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November, 
bxit  frost  must  be  kept  from  the  plants.  The 
houses  and  pits  must  be  fumigated  directly  aphis 
makes  its  appearance  upon  the  plants  after  their 
removal  indoors.  James  May7ie. 


THE  SPECIES  OF  CHAMyEDOREA 
WITH    SIMPLE    LEAVES. 

Theeb  are  few  genera  of  Palms  which  have 
as  many  species  as  the  genus  Chamajdorea, 
and  of  these  few  hardly  one  is  represented 
in  our  gardens  by  as  many  species  as  is  this 
Central  American  genus.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
many  Palms  which  can  be  so  easily  grown  either 
in  the  nursery  or  under  glass,  or  even  in  living 
rooms.  Though  dioecious,  they  are  easily  propa° 
gated  by  seeds,  and  in  two  years  grow  up  into 
fine  plants.  Only  a  few  attain  to  a  great  height ; 
most  of  them  are  middle-sized,  and  grow  for  many 
years  in  houses  10—12  feet  in  height.  Some 
species  are  quite  dwarf;  indeed,  one  of  them, 
which  I  found  some  time  ago  in  the  herbarium  of 
Capt.  John  Donnell  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  the 
most  dwarf  Palm  I  know,  as  it  has  attained  a 
height  of  some  inches  only.  Chamsedoreas  are 
exceptionally  disposed  tocross-fertilisation,so  that 
anyone  fond  of  cross-breeding  should  be  very  suc- 
cessful with  them.  Composite  hybrids  with  four 
species  commingled  may  also  easily  be  grown. 
Some  of  these  hybrids  are  distinguished  for  their 
very  rapid  growth.  As  in  our  gardens  fresh  seeds 
are  imported  from  their  native  country  only,  a 
good  many  of  the  plants  cultivated  may  be  of 
.  hybrid  origin.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  determine  these  with  certainty.  My  dear 
old  friend,  Herman  Wendland,  certainly  had  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  Chama;doreas,  but  when- 
ever I  showed  him  a  hybrid  he  would  say,  "Let 
it  go ;  the  Chama'doreas  are  like  the  dogs."  He 
declined  to  try  to  determine  hybrids  of  Chamse- 
dorea,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  their  parentage. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  grow  hybrids, 
as  there  is  enough  variability  in  this  genus 
to  give  satisfaction  to  any  lover  of  variety: 
Notwithstanding,  the  species  may  easily  be  de- 
termined even  if  not  flowering.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  them,  though  long  in  cultivation,  have 
never  been  described  anywhere.  Wendland 
intended  to  write  a  monograph  of  this  genus, 
and  he  began  the  work  two  or  three  times.  But 
he  never   completed  it.     At    last   he    gave  me 


all  his  manuscripts,  and  said  I  might  make 
use  of  them.  From  these  manuscripts  I  ex- 
tracted first  a  key  to  the  species  and  laid  it 
before  him.  He  accepted  it  with  some  brief  cor- 
rections and  additions.  I  will  give  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  an  enumeration  of  the  species  with 
simple  leaves  so  far  known,  with  short  descriptions. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  compared  all  these  with 
the  types  in  Wendland's  herbarium.  A  full 
monograph  of  the  genus  will  appear  shortly. 

The  leaves  of  Chama;dorea  are  all  divided  at 
the  apex,  like  most  young  leaves  of  the  Arecinete. 
Eleven  species  always  retain  these  simple  or 
bifid  leaves,  all  the  others  have  pinnate  leaves 
when  fully  grown.  So  we  have  two  groups  :  (a) 
Chamtedoreas  with  simple  leaves,  which  are  only 
bifid  at  the  apex ;  and  (b)  Chamsedoreas  with 
pinnate  leaves.  The  species  of  the  group  a  may 
be  divided  again  into  two  sections,  including  (1) 
those  that  have  a  simple  stem  ;  (2)  those  that  have 
a  stoloniferous  stem.  The  species  of  section  1  may 
be  further  divided  by  the  number  of  their  primary 
veins — viz.  (a),  those  with  ten  to  twenty  primary 
veins  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  ;  and  (6)  those 
with  nineteen  to  twenty-four  veins  on  each  side 
of  the  midrib.  Of  course  the  veins  on  full-grown 
plants  must  be  counted  only.  The  number  is  in- 
variable in  species  of  Chamaedorea,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  some  other  genera  of  Palms.  The  leaves, 
with  ten  to  twenty  primary  veins,  are  either  obovate 
or  oblong  or  elliptical ;  four  species  have  obovate 
or  oblong  leaves  :  C.  tenella,  C.  geonomiformis, 
C.  Ernesti  Augusti,  and  C.  rigida ;  whilst  ellip- 
tical leaves  are  characteristic  of  Chamtedorea 
pumila.  Three  species  have  leaves  with  nineteen 
to  twenty-four  primary  veins  on  each  side  of 
the  midrib:  C.  amabilis,  C.  Leohleriana,  and  C. 
Deekeriana.  We  have  also  amongst  the  simple 
leaved  species  those  with  stoloniferous  stems 
(a,  2).  These  are  C.  stolonifera,  C.  Pavoniana, 
and  C.  Ruizii. 

1.  C.  (Euchamcedorea)  tenella,  Wendland,  in 
Gartenflora,  1880,  p.  102. — This  dwarf  species  was 
introduced  from  Mexico  by  Ortgies.  Living  plants 
are  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
The  remotely-annulate  stem  attains  a  height  of 
about  1  m.,  is  about  5 — (j  mm.  thick,  the  annulatcd 
cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves  about  2  cm.  distant 
each  from  the  other.  The  stem  bears  a  crown  of 
about  eight  leaves,  which  have  a  total  length  of 
20  cm.  Of  these  20  cm.,  5  cm.  are  of  the  cylin- 
drical erectly  opened  sheath ;  1 — 2  cm.  belong  to 
the  petiole,  which  often  is  almost  wanting,  and 
only  2 — 3  mm.  thick.  The  lamina  has  a  length 
of  '15  cm.,  it  is  6 — 10  cm.  broad,  bright  green, 
strong,  oblong-elliptical,  rounded  at  the  base, 
seldom  cvmeate-attenuate,  at  the  apex  shortly 
incised ;  the  main  rachis  is  10 — 12  cm.  long,  and 
has  on  each  side  eleven  to  twelve  primary  veins, 
each  6 — 8  mm.  distant  from  the  other.  The  outer 
margin  is  crenulate-toothed  almost  to  the  base  ; 
the  inner  margin  4 — 5  cm.  long,  entire.  The 
spadix  is  simple. 

2.  C.  (Euchamwdorea)  jcono»iii/or7)iis,Wendland,* 
— This  fine  Palm  is  somewhat  larger  in  its  dimen- 
sions than  the  former.  It  has  been  introduced  at 
different  times  and  under  different  names.  Wend- 
land found  a  male  specimen  in  1849  in  Van 
Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent,  under  the  name 
Geonoma  fenestrata.  In  1848  Mr.  Allardt,  at 
Berlin,  received  from  von  Warscewicz  seeds  of 
this  Palm  from  Guatemala,  and  called  it  Chama'- 
dorea  humilis  or  Geonoma  humilis.  It  seems 
that  this  species  flowers  early,  as  I  find  by  a  note 
in  Allg.  Garten:.,  January  20,  1850,  that  the  seed- 
lings of  this  Palm,  though  they  had  made  but 
six  to  seven  leaves,  were  already  flowering,  the 
first  spadix  appearing  in  the  axil  of  the  third, 
the  second  in  the  axil  of  the  fifth  leaf.  Wend- 
land tells  us  that  he  succeeded  in  propagating 
the  plant  by  a  head-cutting.     This  species  is  still 

*  Otto  &  Dietrich,  AUg.  Gartenz.,  1852,  p.  1. 


to  he  found  in  some  of  the  larger  collections,  and 
seeds  were  lately  l^rought  into  commerce  by  Haage 
&  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt.  It  is  distributed  throughout 
eastern  Guatemala.  The  stem  is  erect,  about 
1 — 2  m.  long,  13 — 15  mm.  thick,  densely  annu- 
lated,  the  annulated  cicatrices  8 — 13  mm.  distant 
each  from  each.  The  stem  bears  a  crown  of  six 
to  eight  leaves,  which  are  30 — 50  cm.  long.  Of 
this  length  of  30 — 50  cm.,  0 — 8  cm.  belong  to  the 
cylindrical  sheath,  and  15 — 25  mm  to  the  short 
petiole.  The  lamina  has  a  length  of  25 — 35  cm., 
it  is  10 — 10  cm.  broad,  thin,  oblong  or  obovate 
oblong,  often  cuneate-angustate  at  the  base ;  at 
the  apex  incised  to  J — |.  The  main  rachis  bears 
ten  to  thirteen  primary  veins  on  each  side.  The 
two  lobes  at  the  apex  are  elongate-oblong  acxuni- 
nate.  The  outer  margin  is  slightly  repando- 
crenate.  The  spadix  of  the  female  p'ant  is 
simple,  that  of  the  male  divided  into  four  to  six: 
densely-flowered  rami.  Dr.  Udo  Dammer,  Dahlem, 
near  Berlin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PLANT     NOTES. 


DEUTZIA  KALMIiEFLOBA: 
Hybrid  Deutzias. 
This  beautiful  shrub  deserves  to  be  more 
widely  known,  and  might  well  be  given  a  place  in 
gardens  when  autumn  planting  comes  round.  It- 
is  included  in  the  Kew  Arboretum,  and  the  name 
appears  in  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Hand- 
List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  Lemoine  as  the 
authority.  Its  origin  is  given  as  being  from  D- 
gracilis  purpurascens  crossed  with  D.  parviflora. 
I  do  not  know  a  variety  of  D.  gracilis  bearing  the 
name  given,  nor  is  one  mentioned  in  the  list 
referred  to,  except  in  this  case.  Messrs.  Veitob 
state  that  D.  kalmiseflora  was  raised  "by 
M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  by  crossing  D. 
parviflora  with  the  Chinese  species,  D.  dis- 
color purpurascens."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  which  of  these  statements  is 
correct,  and  if  by  any  chance  an  oversight  has- 
occurred  in  the  Kew  list.  If,  as  seems  probable,. 
D.  discolor  purpurascens  is  one  of  the  parents, 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  the  Kew  list  again  differ  as  to 
which  was  employed  as  the  pollen  plant.  D. 
Lemoinei,  another  beautiful  hybrid  from  the 
same  raiser,  is  better  known,  and  its  floriferous 
habit  will  always  ensure  it  a  certain  measure  of 
favour.  It  was  obtained  from  crossing  D.  gracilis- 
with  D.  parviflora.  D.  gracilis  var.  campanulata, 
raised  from  D.  gracilis  crossed  with  D.  discolor 
var.  purpurascens,  I  have  not  seen  in  flower,  but- 
it  is  described  as  a  greatly  improved  form  of  D. 
gracilis.  Leii'is  Castle. 


ST.    LOUIS    EXHIBITION. 

The  Old  English  Garden.  —  Amongst  the 
gardens  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  unique  in  two  respects — first,  in  regard 
to  its  mode  of  arrangement;  and,  second,  in 
regard  to  the  class  of  material  used.  Our  readers-- 
will  probably  be  familiar  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  garden  from  the  plan  published  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chro7iicle  for  March  12.  The 
sunken  garden  and  fountain  on  the  east  of  the 
building  is,  of  course,  the  main  feature  of  the 
grounds.  The  fountain  plays  between  8  a.m.  and 
0  P.M.,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  garden.  The  corner  piers  of  the  Lily-tanks- 
have  been  ornamented  with  beautifully  designed 
terra-cotta  vases  filled  with  plants  of  Phoenix 
reclinata.  Ferns,  Vinca  variegata,  Asparagus. 
Sprengeri,  kc.  In  the  water  is  a  collection  of 
hardy  and  tender  Nympha?as  in  flower.  Water 
Hyacinths,  Water  Poppies,  and  other  aquatics. 

The  hedge  forming  the  enclosed  spaces  in  the 
panels  on  each  side  of  the  fountain  is  of  Cali- 
fornian  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium),  and 
where  this  has  come  thinly  it  has  been  covered 
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with  Japanese  varieties  of  Ipomoea,  which  make  a 
beautiful  display  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  At  the  corners  of  the  edge  are  standard 
plants  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  the  dark  purple  foliage 
of  which  is  very  conspicuous  over  the  green 
Privet. 

The  flower-beds  are  all  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Koohia  scoparia, 
which  makes  a  beautiful  border,  and  very  well 
fills  the  place  of  Box  edging.  Some  10,000  plants 
of  this  were  used,  the  greater  number  having 
been  raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swauley. 

In  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  garden, 
old-fashioned  annual  and  herbaceous  flowers  were 
planted  wherever  practicable,  and  all  carpet 
and  modern  bedding  was  avoided.  In  the  sunken 
garden,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Eeiding,  have 
large  beds   of   Zinnias,    Balsams,   Phlox   Drum- 


Salvia  splendens,  ic,  form  a  background  to  the 
green.  A  row  of  Carolina  Poplars  is  on  each  side 
of  the  garden,  whilst  a  low  hedge  of  Privet  forms 
the  boundary.  In  a  border  on  each  side  of  the 
sunken  garden  an  exhibit  of  herbaceous  plants 
from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  is  planted.  Masses 
of  Helianthus  rigidus  and  H.  multiflorus  are  in 
full  bloom  now. 

In  the  border  immediately  in  front  of  the 
pavilion  terrace.  Petunias  from  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Sons  are  making  a  brilliant  display.  These  have 
been  greatly  admired  for  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
Scattered  about  in  the  garden  are  sixty  fine 
specimens  of  topiary  work,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  k  Son,  Highgate,  who  also  exhibit 
a  collection  of  Ivies.  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Winch- 
more  Hill,  London,  has  a  very  interesting  lot  of 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  Some  good  collec- 
tions of  Dahlias  are  also  shown  in  different  parts 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  so  well 
equipped  with  a  Floral  Hall  of  their  own,  and 
also  with  a  fine  garden,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  do  something  better  with  regard  to  their 
students.  The  system  in  vogue  at  Chiswick  will, 
I  suppose,  be  continued  at  Wisley,  but  on  aa 
improved  basis.  What  useful  purpose  can  at- 
tracting students  there  serve  if  they  are  not  to- 
be  given  some  advantages  such  as  are  provided 
at  Swanley  and  other  places  ?  Little  enough 
instruction  was  given  at  Chiswick  in  botany, 
chemistry,  kc,  and  a  lot  of  time  in  the  gardens 
was  really  wasted.  Young  men  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  serving 
their  two  years  at  Chiswick,  often  found  part  of 
the  work  they  had  to  do  was  washing  or  crocking 
pots  for  the  foremen  to  fill  with  plants,  and  other 
profitless  work  of  this  kind.  That  is  not 
what  they  expected  before  going  there !     Some 
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mondi,  Antirrhinums,  &c.,  which  are  in  full 
bloom  now.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  exhibit  of 
Gaillardias  are  also  making  a  good  display,  and 
likewise  their  Montbretias. 

An  exhibit  of  some  4,000  tuberous  -  rooting 
Begonias  belonging  to  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  has  just  taken  the  place  of  other 
exhibits  which  were  past  blooming.  The  display 
commenced  in  March  with  Crocuses,  followed  by 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  &c.,  which  in  their 
turn  were  succeeded  by  early-sown  Stocks,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Silene,  English  and  Spanish  Iris, 
Anemones,  &c.,  after  which  came  the  main  crop 
of  flowers.  Several  beds  of  Violas  shown  by  Mr. 
John  Forbes,  Hawick,  are  still  in  bloom,  in  sjiite 
of  the  hot  weather  at  St.  Louis. 

The  old  -  fashioned  bowling  -  green,  with  its 
sloping  sides  and  circular  ends,  excites  the 
ciuriosity  of  the  visitors.  This  and  the  shaded 
alley  were  sown  with  lawn  grass-seeds  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  Masses  of  flowering 
shrubs,    amongst    which    are     planted    Cannas, 


of  the  garden  ;  but  these  do  not  bloom  much  at 
St.  Louis  until  the  cooler  weather  of  the  autumn 
encourages  growth.  Correspondent,  St.  Louis, 
Septemher  1. 


COLONIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES  FKOM  CEYLON. 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  always  welcomed 
here,  and  keeps  one  in  touch  more  or  less  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  horticulture  at 
home.  The  number  for  July  2  now  lying  before 
me  is  particularly  interesting.  So  old  Chiswick 
is  gone !  1  do  not  consider  that  this  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  apart  from  old  associations  and 
sentimentality  it  was  not  much  of  a  place  to 
constitute  a  representative  garden  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  most  influential  and 
largest  society  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  but 
Wisley  seems,  from  accounts  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  to  be  a  flrst-rate   garden.     Now   that 


of  the  students  had  already  completed  two 
years  each  in  good  nurseries  before  going  to 
Chiswick,  and  when  there  found  themselves  put 
back  instead  of  progressing. 

However,  I  must  not  continue  grumbling,  but 
I  hope  improvements  will  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion at  Wisley  if  students,  who  will  afterwards 
prove  a  credit  to  the  place,  are  to  be  attracted 
there. 

I  see  in  the  same  issue  several  interesting 
notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzherbert. 
He  is  a  keen  observer,  and  his  notes  during  his- 
frequent  wanderings  from  Torquay  through  the 
"  west  countrie  "  are  appreciated  by  one  hailing 
from  that  queen  of  watering-places.  I  see  he 
makes  a  note  of  the  prevalence  of  CentranthuB. 
ruber  around  Torquay.  This  Valerian  grows 
more  luxuriantly  there  than  I  have  seen  it  any- 
where else.  Many  high  garden  walls  in  that 
town  of  several  hills  have  the  red  and  white 
varieties  growing  upon  them  in  profusion,  and  by 
a  number  of  gardeners  there  it  is  accounted  a. 
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weed  !  Another  plant  growing  far  more  freely 
there  than  in  most  places  is  the  Tamarisk.  I 
think  it  requires  the  sea  air,  for  I  once  saw  some 
plants  at  Chiswick,  and  they  were  in  very 
feeble  condition.  The  masses  of  sweet-smelling 
pink  inflorescences  amongst  the  dainty  foliage 
makes  it  a  charming  shrub  for  seaside  gardens. 

A  Garden  in  Colombo. 

Here  the  rainy  season  has  lasted  with  us 
for  an  extended  period.  The  rain  in  this 
tropical  temperature  has  the  effect  of  forcing 
vegetation  tremendously,  and  after  a  month  or 
two  of  the  monsoon  season  most  gardens  require 
a  deal  of  looking  after  with  regard  to  pruning, 
&c.  Codiseums  grow  very  freely  here,  and  I  have 
just  had  cut  back  considerably  a  fine  hedge  of 
these  plants.  They  are  very  variable,  and  de- 
velop colour  beautifully.  Unless  pruned  regu- 
larly, these  handsome  foliage  j^lants  are  liable  to 
get  scraggy  and  appear  unsightly. 

Coleus  do  remarkably  well  with  us,  and,  when 
kept  from  flowering  by  judicious  stopping  of  the 
shoots,  develop  into  fine  bushes  ;  and  their  beauty 
■when  fully  coloured  in  the  sunlight  after  a  shower 
of  rain  is  wonderful.  The  Coleus  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  foliage  plants — such  fine 
blending  of  colours  of  the  richest  crimson,  ptirple, 
brown,  yellow,  and  green,  with  such  velvet-like 
surfaces,  are  to  be  found  in  few  other  plants.  A 
fine  plant  of  Allamanda  is  growing  over  a  table 
trellis-work  of  split  Bamboos ;  it  is  a  luxuriant 
grower,  and  requires  frequently  a  severe  cutting 
back.  It  was  so  treated  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
thought  at  first  that  the  "  toti  kareu  "  (garden 
■coolie)  had  used  his  knife  rather  too  severely; 
but  now  it  is  a  mass  of  young  bright  green 
flowering  shoots  all  over,  and  full  of  blossom  and 
promise  of  blossom.  The  blooms  are  of  large 
size,  and  these  bright  golden  flowers  make  pretty 
table  decorations. 

Grouped  along  the  front  of  the  vei'andah  are 
pots  of  foliage  plants,  including  Adiantum  Far- 
leyense,  Calocasias,  Caladiums,  Alocasia  metallica, 
and  other  foliage  plants,  including  Ferns  and 
Palms.  One  Calocasia,  or  Yam,  is  normally  varie- 
gated with  green  and  white  colour,  the  markings 
being  irregular ;  but  recently  one  leaf  of  this 
plant  appeared  with  one  half  perfectly  green,  and 
the  other  half  pure  white,  separated  by  the 
mid-rib.  The  last  leaf  to  develop,  now  about 
2  feet  in  length,  is  of  pure  white  colour,  and 
almost  transparent,  without  any  green  at  all  on 
leaf  or  petiole. 

The  gorgeous  Flamboyant,  or  Flame  Tree,  is 
now  in  full  bloom  everywhere  ;  the  masses  of 
.scarlet  blossom  aU  over  the  tree  make  an  imposing 
display,  and  the  tree  is  common  about  Colombo. 

Palms  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  espe- 
cially Cocos  nucifera,  the  Cocoanut  -  Palm,  and 
the  Areca-Palm  (A.  Catechu) — the  former  never 
growing  straight,  the  latter  never  crooked.  A 
Sago-Palm  in  the  garden  suffered  some  months 
back  from  a  blight,  and  all  the  circle  of  leaves 
died  off ;  a  new  set  of  leaves  came  up  from  the 
crown,  appearing  like  gigantic  young  Fern-fronds, 
but  before  they  were  a  foot  in  length  they  were  also 
blighted ;  a  second  time  the  tree  put  forth  a  set  of 
leaves,  and  a  second  time  they  all  turned  brown  and 
looked  scorched ;  once  more  a  new  set  appeared, 
and  these  I  had  carefully  protected  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  they  were  sprinkled  with  water  night 
and  morning,  but  with  no  more  success  than 
before.  I  thought  the  Palm  would  now  certainly 
die,  but  Natiu'e  in  the  tropics  is  very  bountiful, 
and  plants  are  tenacious  of  life,  therefore  a  fourth 
time  the  circlet  of  young  curling  fronds  appeared. 
This  time  the  rainy  season  was  upon  us,  and  the 
young  leaves  were  quickly  forced  into  growth, 
and  now  crown  the  Palm  with  a  fine  head  of  long 
graceful  fronds.  The  trunk  of  this  Sago-Palm 
about  4  feet  from  the  ground  is  nearly  the  same 
measurement  in  diameter,  as  it  is  thickly  grown 


over  with  Elk's-horn  Fern  (Platycerium  alci- 
corne).  This  Fern,  with  its  curious  sheath,  also 
grows  well  on  Cocoanut-Palms,  covering  their 
long  bare  stems  with  its  graceful  green  fronds. 
Another  Fern  which  spreads  with  amazing 
rapidity  is  the  Nephrolepis ;  on  one  lawn  it  is 
planted  in  clumps  around  the  base  of  Cocoanut- 
Palms,  and  careful  watching  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  long  creeping  roots  from  wandering  all  over 
the  lawn.  A  pretty  dai-k-green  Fern  springs  up 
in  shady  places  along  the  rockery,  and  grows  very 
freely;  in  appearance  it  is  like  Pteris  tremula, 
but  has  darker  foliage.  Lygodium  scandens  is 
very  common,  and  in  parts  of  the  island  I  have 
seen  it  thickly  trailing  over  the  hedge-rows  along 
Cinnamon  plantations ;  Selaginellas  also  do  well, 
one  variety  with  a  bronze-like  sheen  on  the  upjier 
surface  is  particularly  handsome. 

A  fine  tree  of  Ixora,  some  25  feet  high,  has  just 
come  into  bloom  again,  and  is  covered  with 
corymbs  of  fine  pink,  coral-like  blossoms.  In 
India  the  flowers  are  offered  in  the  temples  to,  I 
believe,  the  Hindoo  deity  IswaiTa,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  plant  is  probably  derived.  I  had 
no  idea  when  I  took  up  my  pen  of  letting  it  run 
on  to  this  extent,  and  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

Jadoo-fibre  was  greatly  boomed  here  some  four 
years  ago  or  more,  when  it  was  first  introduced  ; 
now  one  hears  little  of  it.  I  find  that  some  plants 
do  remarkably  well  in  nothing  but  cocoanut-fibre. 
I  filled  some  hollowed-out  cocoanut-shells  with 
this  substance,  and  then  put  Adiantums  in.  They 
are  flourishing,  and  make  excellent  hanging  pots. 
A  portion  of  rockery  along  each  side  of  a  path- 
way was  also  filled  with  coeoanut-fibre,  in  which 
numbers  of  self-sown  plants  came  up  after  some 
time  and  flourished  so  that  I  put  in  other  plants, 
which  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  Among  other 
plants  growing  in  it  are  Caladiums  (in  variety), 
Colocasia,  Balsam,  Zinnia,Ferns  of  sorts,  Coditeums, 
and  several  close-growing  foliage  plants  of  great 
beauty,  the  names  of  which  I  am  unacquainted 
with.  Ivor  Ethenngton,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  July  20, 
1904. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  TiiEVOn 
Lawrenck,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Odontoglossums. — The  weather  during  the  i>ast 
four  or  five  months  has  been  very  favourable  for 
the  occupants  of  the  cool  Orchid-house,  and  the 
plants  do  not  in  any  way  show  signs  of  injury  by 
the  great  heat  experienced  during  July  and 
August.  Where  a  representative  collection  of 
these  Odontoglossums  is  grown,  there  will  be 
some  plants  that  require  attention  as  to  re- 
potting or  top  -  dressing  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  the  present  month  is  the 
best  time  for  repotting  most  of  the  plants, 
as  the  atmosphere  out  -  of  -  doors  is  gene- 
rally of  so  genial  a  nature  that  with  but  little 
trouble  a  very  suitable  atmosphere  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  house,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance  towards  the  quick  re-establishment  of 
the  plants.  The  majority  of  the  plants  are  now 
pushing  up  young  growths,  which  will  soon  make 
roots  from  their  base,  and  if  they  are  afforded 
new  compost  they  will  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  it 
before  the  commencement  of  winter.  It  invariably 
happens,  however,  in  all  large  collections  that  there 
are  many  plants,  through  having  made  very  late 
growth  or  other  causes,  that  do  not  admit  of  being 
disturbed  at  this  period.  Those  plants  that  are 
in  a  dormant  condition  should  not  be  repotted 
until  there  are  new  growths  several  inches  in 
length. 

The  Process  of  Potting.  —  A  suitable  compost 
for  these  cool-house  Odontoglossoms  is  one  con- 
sisting of  one-fourth  good  fibrous  peat,  one- 
fourth  leaf-soil,  and  one-half  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss,  mixing  with  it  a  moderate  quantity  of 
broken  crocks  and  coarse  sand.  Too  much 
trouble  cannot  be  taken  in  preparing  the  moss ; 
all  the  rubbish  must  be  carefully  picked  out,  and 
every  particle  examined  for  small  slugs.     This 


work  requires  a  long  time,  but  it  is  better  than 
having  to  hunt  every  night  among  the  plants  for 
slugs,  which  are  seldom  caught  before  some  special 
flower-spike,  or  roots  have  been  injured.  Use 
clean  pots,  and  for  drainage  employ  a  layer  of 
dried  Fern-rhizome  to  about  3  inches  in  depth  for 
the  large  pots,  while  the  smaller  pots  should  be 
just  covered  around  the  bottom.  Make  the  com- 
post moderately  firm,  and  keep  the  base  of  each 
plant  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Fill  up  the 
pot  to  within  IJ  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  com- 
post, and  upon  the  surface  put  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  freshly  gathered  sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
proportions. 

Old  or  WeaUy  Plants. — Any  old  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  its  numerous  va- 
rieties, also  O.  triumphans,  O.  HaUii,  O.  luteo- 
purpureum,  O.  hystrix,  O.  Pescatorei,  0.  glori- 
osum,  O.  polyxanthum,  O.  Harryanum,  O. 
cirrhosum,  O.  cuspidatum,  and  the  various 
hybrids  of  O.  excellens,  O.  Andersonianum,  O. 
Euckerianum,  &c.,  which  have  by  any  means 
deteriorated,  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  and,  after  having  been  trimmed  of  dead 
roots,  decayed  and  useless  back  bulbs,  &c.,  should 
be  repotted  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold 
their  roots.  Such  weakly  plants  should  be  kept 
by  themselves,  and  more  shade  and  less  water  at 
the  roots  is  required  than  for  those  that  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  After  the  plants  have  been 
repotted,  afford  them  a  good  watering,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  apply  only  enough  water 
to  induce  the  Sphagnum-moss  to  grow.  Syringe 
well  between  the  pots  morning  and  evening,  and 
admit  as  much  air  to  the  houses  as  is  possible, 
especially  when  the  temperature  outside  is  above 
50°.  Afford  shade  from  strong  sunshine  at  all 
times. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markiiam,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Bamet. 

Peach  and  Nectarine-trees. — Early  trees  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  should  be 
examined,  and  if  the  growths  are  crowded  remove 
the  shoots  which  have  borne  fruits  this  season, 
and  some  of  the  weak  ones  made  only  during  the 
present  season  that  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
produce  large  fruits  next  year.  If  the  trees  have 
been  well  attended  to  throughout  the  growing 
season,  first  by  disbudding,  afterwards  by 
periodically  reducing  the  amount  of  new  growth, 
very  few  shoots  will  need  to  be  cut  out  now. 
Syringe  the  trees  sufficiently  to  cleanse  the 
foliage  of  red-spider,  or  any  other  pest  that  may 
have  attacked  it.  Should  the  trees  require  more 
water  at  the  roots,  take  care  that  when  this 
water  is  afforded  sufficient  is  applied  to  reach 
every  root.  Walls  which  are  provided  with  glass 
coping  to  protect  the  trees  when  in  bloom,  &c., 
partly  screen  the  borders  from  the  rain,  and  such 
borders  should  be  thoroughly  examined  occasion- 
ally to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  soil. 

Apple  trees  bearing  exceptional  crops  of  fruit 
may  need  some  support,  if  this  has  not  been 
afforded  already.  Tie  the  ladened  branches  to 
stout  poles,  which  will  prevent  the  branches  from 
breaking,  and  from  being  blown  about  during 
high  winds.  Young  trees,  more  especially  such 
varieties  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cellini  Pippin, 
and  other  heavy  croppers  are  very  liable  to  have 
their  branches  broken  if  such  support  is  withheld 
from  them.  It  is  somewhat  late  to  do  this  work 
in  respect  to  the  earlier  varieties,  but  the  fruits 
of  later  varieties  should  not  be  gathered  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Strawberry  Plants. — Since  the  recent  "  rains  " 
these  plants  have  grown  quickly,  and  are  now 
producing  strong  leaves  and  crowns.  Examine 
them  once  more,  removing  the  "  runners  "  which 
have  been  made  since  the  beds  were  cleared  up 
after  the  fruits  were  gathered.  Keep  the  beds 
free  from  weeds,  and  use  the  hoe  between  the 
rows  of  young  plants,  or  of  others  planted 
recently.  Waterloo  is  a  variety  that  is  much 
esteemed  by  some  gardeners,  and  we  grow  it 
largely.  I  usually  put  these  plants  out  at  dis- 
tances of  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  as  the  foliage 
of  this  variety  is  not  strong  or  of  great  length. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  foliage  will  become 
crowded  during  the  first  season  after  planting. 

Figs. — These  will  need  protection  as  the  fruits 
approach   ripeness.     Nets   may   be   employed  in 
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some  instanceSj  and  will  protect  the  fruits  from 
destruction  by  blackbirds.  On  large  bushes, 
such  as  are  grown  in  the  chalky  districts  of  the 
southern  counties,  1  have  used  small  muslin  bags 
with  success.  These  preserve  the  fruits  from 
injury  from  wasps,  flies,  and  birds. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

Yt\  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  The  present  season 
has  been  favourable  for  crops  in  late  houses,  and 
the  abundance  of  sunshine  having  allowed  free 
ventilation,  the  conditions  have  been  such  as  to 
produce  richly-flavoured,  juicy  fruits.  Such 
varieties  as  Crimson  Galande  and  Dymond 
Peaches,  and  Altert  Victor  Nectarines  are  now 
ripening.  The  trees  should  still  be  given  the 
benefit  of  free  ventilation  unless  it  is  desirable  to 
ripen  the  fruits  more  quickly,  in  which  case  the 
ventilators  may  be  closed  a  little  earlier  in  tlM 
afternoon  to  conserve  some  of  the  sun-heat ;  this 
will  also  assist  in  I'ipening  the  wood.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripening  it  is  desirable  that  the  roots 
should  be  maintained  in  a  somewhat  drier  condi- 
tion, but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  affect  the  foliage  adversely.  When 
it  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  syringe,  maintain 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  fre- 
quently damping  the  floors,  &c.  During  dull, 
wet  weather  secure  a  free  circulation  of  warm 
air  by  keeping  a  little  heat  in  the  water-pipes.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  in  unhealed  houses  of  such 
varieties  as  Sea  Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales,  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  &c.,  close  the  houses  early  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  the  sun-heat ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  night  apply  top  ventilation  and 
obtain  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  to  aid  the 
fruits  in  ripening. 

Pmes. — Heat  and  moisture  are  essential  to 
plants  carrying  fruits  that  are  swelling,  in  order 
to  secure  their  full  development.  Maintain  a 
temperature  by  day  of  from  80°  to  90°,  closing  the 
house  with  a  temperatiu-e  of  85°,  with  sun-iieat ; 
at  night  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  70°.  With  the  sun-heat  gradually 
becoming  less,  shading  and  overhead  .syringing 
should  be  discontinued  to  young  plants.  Sufficient 
but  careful  ventilation  must  be  given  to  prevent 
the  growths  from  becoming  too  soft,  and  the 
necessary  moisture  at  the  roots  should  be  applied 
in  the  form  of  weak  liquid  manure,  but  it  must 
be  given  only  when  really  necessary.  Careful 
attention  to  details  at  this  season  is  important, 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  become  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  will  pass  through  the  winter 
successfully.  Suckers  that  have  only  recently 
made  roots  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass,  to 
secure  broad  and  robust  leaves,  affording  them  a 
temperature  at  night  of  65°.  Ventilate  the  house 
or  pit  freely,  and  afford  water  to  the  young  plants 
with  great  care. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Fiimi,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Cahbages. — From  seeds  sown  in  the  first  week 
in  August,  we  have  now  good,  sturdy  little 
plants  ready  for  planting  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  This  work  should  be  done  carefully  so 
that  the  plants,  experiencing  but  little  check,  may 
become  well  established  before  there  is  any 
severe  weather.  Ground  from  which  Onions  have 
been  cleared  will  be  suitable  for  these  Cabbage 
plants.  Clear  away  all  refuse  from  the  surface 
and  then  afford  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime,  suffi- 
cient thoroughly  to  whiten  the  surface,  that  it 
may  kill  every  slug  within  reach.  A  heavy 
application  of  manure  should  then  be  given,  and 
let  it  be  mixed  with  the  soil  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  process  of  digging.  On  light  land  the 
work  will  be  no  trouble,  but  upon  clay  soil  that 
has  been  lying  flat,  and  has  been  trodden  over 
during  the  six  months  it  has  been  under  a  crop, 
the  conditions  are  vtry  different.  Such  ground 
requii'es  a  dressing  of  ashes  from  the  stoke-hole 
in  addition  to  the  manure.  The  ashes  should 
be  shifted  so  as  to  exclude  all  clinkers,  and 
may  then  be  dug  into  the  ground  along  with  the 
manure.  If  another  dressing  of  lime  and  ashes 
be  applied  when  the  digging  has  been  finished, 
and  this  be  raked  into  the  surface  soil  previous  to 


planting,  the  soil  will  be  rendered  more  workable 
and  will  fill  up  the  crevices  better,  and  the  slugs 
will  thus  be  prevented  from  doing  much  damage 
whilst  the  plants  are  establishing  themselves. 
Plant  as  soon  as  possible  in  lines  about  18  inches 
apart  each  way,  choosing  for  this  work  a  fine  day 
when  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  afterwards  for  slugs. 

Spinach-Beet. — The  seed  of  this  is  now  ripening, 
and  should  be  gathered,  bunched  up,  and  sus- 
pended in  a  shed  to  dry  ;  or  it  may  be  spread  on 
a  sheet  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  will  pre- 
vent much  seed  from  being  lost,  as  it  falls  about 
if  roughly  handled.  If  the  plants  from  late 
sowings  have  come  too  thickly,  they  may  be 
thinned,  and  the  thinnings  transplanted,  if  the 
stock  is  not  already  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand.  Spinach -Beet  is  most  useful  here 
during  winter  and  spring ;  the  plants  give  no 
trouble,  and  they  furnish  a  dish  when  required. 
The  midrib  should  never  be  pviUed  to  send  to 
the  kitchen. 

Broad  Beans. — If  these  were  allowed  to  ripen 
seeds,  they  should  now  be  gathered,  and 
Exposed  to  become  dry.  Let  the  ground  be 
cleared  of  all  rubbish,  and  then  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  lime.  If  the  ground  is  not  required 
for  immediate  cropping,  apply  another  dtessing 
of  lime  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  Apply  the  hoe  over  the  surface 
a'terward=,  and  rane  it  so  as  to  mix  all  with 
the  surface  soil,  and  kill  what  is  possible  previous 
to  digging  the  ground.  Treat  all  ground  as  it 
becomes  vacant  in  a  similar  way,  as  it  is  at  such 
time  that  strong  measures  for  the  exterminating 
of  insect  pests  are  possible  without  causing  injury 
to  growing  crops.  I  recommend  lime  for  the 
purpose  because  it  is  cheap  and  easy  to  obtain. 
Soot  is  equally  good  if  used  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  its  manurial  qualities  will  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  crop  that  follows. 

Kohl- Rabi. —  Plants  from  late  sowings  are 
growing  strongly,  and  require  an  extra  amount 
of  thinning.  Take  out  all  weakly  plants  so  as  to 
allow  the  othi  rs  room  to  swell. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  FiKi.DKR,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Bukn.s,  North 
Mvinms  l*ark,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 
Bouvardias  that  have  been  planted-out  in  the 
open  ground  should  now  be  lifted  and  potted  up, 
taking  care  to  secure  as  good  a  "  ball  "  of  roots  to 
each  plant  as  possible.  The  potting-soil  may 
consist  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  flaky  leaf- 
soil,  and  a  little  well-rotted  manure,  adding  a 
moderate  quantity  of  silver-sand.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  cool  pit  after  they  have  been  potted, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat  close  for  a 
time.  Afford  the  plants  shade  from  the  sun's 
rays  until  they  become  established,  but  not 
afterwards.  Later  in  the  autumn  it  will  be 
necessary  to  afford  the  plants  artificial  heat,  at 
which  time  a  position  near  to  the  glass  in  a 
house  having  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55° 
will  be  found  to  suit  them  well.  Plants  also 
which  are  in  pots,  but  are  at  present  in  the  open- 
air,  should  be  placed  under  cover. 

Richardia  africana. — If  these  have  been  planted 
in  trenches  during  the  summer,  preparations 
should  at  once  be  made  for  putting  the  plants  into 
pots.  It  is  usual  to  take  a  sharp  spade  and  cut 
round  each  plant  at  a  distance  of  about  6  inches 
from  the  stem  a  few  days  before  the  plants  are 
lifted.  This  reduces  the  roots  to  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity, and  to  a  certain  degree  prevents  the  plants 
from  suffering  greatly  from  the  check  entailed  by 
the  process  of  lifting  and  potting.  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  place  the  plants  in  such  small  pots 
as  those  recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar  for 
plants  which  have  been  dried  off',  and  pots  cor- 
responding to  the  quantity  of  roots  must  be  used. 
After  they  have  been  potted,  let  the  plants  be 
stood  in  a  cool  and  moist  pit,  affording  them 
shade  from  the  sun  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
close  for  a  few  days,  as  the  plants  may  flag 
somewhat  at  first  if  the  weather  be  bright.  In 
order  to  check  this,  let  the  syringe  be  used 
freely  among  the  plants  several  times  a  day. 

Mignonette. — A  sowing  may  be  made  at  the 
present  time  to  provide  plants  for  flowering 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring.     Use  clean 


and  well- drained  3-inch  pots,  and  fill  these  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rims  with  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil. 
After  making  the  surface  of  the  soil  level,  sow 
the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  them  slightly  with 
finely- sifted  soil.  Let  the  pots  be  stood  in  a, 
shallow,  cold  frame,  and  afford  them  a  watering 
through  a  fine  rose-can.  Afford  water  very  care- 
fully while  the  seedlings  are  small,  as  otherwise 
they  will  be  liable  to  turn  yellow  and  damp  oft". 
When  the  seedlings  are  growing  freely  thin  them 
out  to  three  or  four  plants  of  about  equal  size  in 
each  pot.  When  the  plants  have  made  sufficient 
roots,  let  them  be  placed  in  5- inch  or  li-inch  pots, 
adding  a  little  well-rotted  manure  to  the  soil  on 
this  occasion.  At  the  end  of  the  autumn  the- 
plants  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house, or  close  to  the  roof-glass  in  any  house 
where  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from  35°  to 
-15°  is  maintained. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  tu  Sir  W.  D.  PkahsON, 
Bart.,  Paddockluu-st,  Mussex. 

Roses. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing 
new  beds  in  cases  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
made.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  to  ai 
depth  of  2  feet  0  inches  or  3  feet,  and  if  the  soil 
is  a  stiff  loam  little  in  the  shape  of  manure 
will  be  required  to  be  added  to  it.  If  the  ground 
is  exceptionally  clayey,  some  plaster,  lime.rubble, 
old  potting,  or  Mushroom-soil  may  be  incorporated 
with  it,  but  soil  for  Eose  growing  should  always 
be  of  a  heavy  nature.  .\ny  good  garden  soil  will 
grow  Roses,  provided  it  is  not  too  light  in  cha- 
racter and  is  free  from  fungus.  If  the  subsoil 
consists  of  blue  clay  the  beds  will  require  drain- 
ing, to  allow  the  water  in  the  winter  to  drain 
away.  Where  drainage  is  necessary,  the  beds 
must  be  trenched  deeper  than  recommended 
above,  placing  about  5  or  G  inches  of  clinkers  or 
broken  brickbats  in  the  bottom,  and  a  3-inch 
drain-pipe  oonneoted  with  a  main  drain,  or- 
can-ied  into  a  shrubbery  where  the  water  may  be- 
allowed  to  soak  away.  By  doing  this  work 
now,  the  beds  by  planting-time  will  have  sunk  to- 
their  proper  level,  which  should  be  about  9  inches 
or  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  ground.  Where 
existing  beds  are  not  doing  well,  perhaps  owing 
to  bad  soil,  a  good  heap  of  rough  loam,  or  the  top 
spit  of  a  pasture  that  has  been  fed  with  cattle, 
should  be  thrown  up  and  turned  over  a  few  times ; 
it  will  then  be  ready  when  the  lifting  season 
comes. 

Climbing  Roses  should  be  given  their  final  thin- 
ning by  cutting  out  all  useless  wood,  at  the  same 
time  laying -in  the  young  shoots  to  get  well 
ripened  before  the  cold  weather  arrives.  Crimson 
Rambler  may  have  still  more  of  its  old  shoots 
removed,  but  too  much  should  not  be  taken  out 
in  cases  where  it  is  grown  over  iron  trellises,  as 
the  old  wood  gives  shelter  to  the  young  shoots, 
and  protects  them  somewhat  from  canker,  which 
is  influenced  by  the  iron. 

Lilium  candidum.  —  These  should  now  be 
planted,  selecting  good,  sound,  medium  -  sized 
bulbs  for  the  purpose,  and  placing  them  not  more 
than  2  inches  beneath  the  soil.  The  flowers  are 
effective  among  Rhododendrons,  where  the  soil, 
being  of  a  peaty  nature,  suits  the  plants,  which 
are  further  benefitted  by  the  shelter  afforded  by 
the  Rhododendrons. 

Bulbs. — The  orders  for  bulbs  for  outside  plant- 
ing must  now  be  given,  if  such  has  not  already 
been  done.  Beds  that  have  contained  plants  foi- 
summer  flowering  which  have  past,  may  be  cleared 
and  made  ready  for  bulb-planting.  Little  will  be 
required  in  the  way  of  manxure  for  the  beds,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  bone-meal,  which  is  a 
good  substitute  for  rotten  manure  at  this  season, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  soot  may  be  added  to  keep 
away  slugs. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — As  cuttings  of  these  will 
now  be  well  rooted,  the  lights  should  be  removed 
every  day.  The  plants  should  be  stopped  to 
induce  them  to  produce  side  -  shoots  and  thus 
make  better  plants.  Old  plants  intended  to  be 
kept  must  be  taken  up,  divided,  the  roots 
shortened,  and  then  planted  in  some  good  soil. 
One  of  the  best  Violas  to  succeed  in  dry  weather 
is  Bridegroom.  It  has  been  in  flower  with  us 
since  last  April  and  is  now  in  full  bloom. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTrSEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— TV^i?  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible/o^r  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,    Sept.  17— German  Gardeners'  Club  meet. 

wnNDAV         qi-PT    iq  '  Nat.  ChiTsauthemum  Society's 
MUJNUAY,        bEPT.  m^     Floral  Com.  at  Essex  Hall. 

(Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet., 
also  Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Show,  and 
and  Nat.  Dalilia  Soc.  commit- 
tee lueetiu^  in  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 


FRIDAY, 


Sept,  23— Roy.  Bot  Soc.  Geu.  meet. 


8ALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY,  September  20— 

Speciineu  and  other  Palms,  Plants,  Ac,  at  31.  Ful- 
ham  Palace  Road,  Hammersmith,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  September  22,  23— 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  Palms,  Foliage  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Glass  Erections,  and  Outdoor 
Shrubs,  at  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  by  order  of  Messis.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY.  September  23— 

Imported  and  Established   Orchids,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  i:  Morris,  at  12,30. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Ateeage  Temperature  tor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-66'7=. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

lAmDOS.— Wednesday,  Sept.  11  (6  P.M.):  Max.  6,3°; 
Min.  .5.3'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Coveut  Garden,  London. — Thursdai/,  Sept.  l.'i 
no  A.M.) :  Bar.,  30;  Temp.,  6o'.  VVeather  — 
Bright  sunshine. 
FsOYincBS.— Wednesday,  Sept.  11  (6  P.M.):  Max.  60', 
East  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  51°,  East  Coast 
of  Scotland. 


>Vhat  are 
Species  ? 


The  answer  to  this  question  is 
becoming  more  and  more  un- 
certain and  arbitrary.  A  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple  maj^  rightly  be  referred 
to  Pyrus  Mains,  so  may  also  be  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  but  no  one  would  dispute  their 
•distinction  one  from  the  other.  In  this  case 
the  difference  is  jialpable.  There  are  cases, 
however,  where,  although  no  superficial 
•differences  can  be  seen,  yet  the  course  of 
life,  and  the  manners  and  customs,  so  to 
speak,  may  vary  very  greatly.  Very  often 
too  this  variation  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  the  cultivator.  One  form,  for 
instance,  may  be  susceptible  to  disease,  or 
injury  from  fungus  or  insect ;  another  form 
externally  identical  is  proved  to  be  immune 
from  such  attacks,  or  at  least  does  not  suffer 
from  them. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Annales  Mycologici,  Vol.  II,  1904,  has 
related  the  results  of  his  experiments 
made  with  the  species  of  Bromus  in 
the  Cambridge  Hotanic  Garden  and  else- 
where. He  tells  us  that  each  species  of 
Bromus  possesses  distinctive  physiological 
or  constitutional  characters  existing  con- 
comitantly with  the  specific  morphological 
characters.  These  physiological  characters 
are  constant,  and  render  the  species  sus- 
ceptible or  immune  in  a  definite  manner. 
Thus,  in  Bromus  mollis  there  are  two 
distinct  races,  one  immune  to  fungus  attack 
(Oi'dium),  the  other  susceptible  to  it.  The 
fact  has  not  only  been  observed,  but  it  has 
been  proved  experimentnlly. 

This  fact  is  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  possibility  of  the  artificial  breeding 


of  immune  races  of  plants  of  economic 
value.  The  development  of  a  disease-proof 
Potato,  Tomato,  or  Cucumber,  is  therefore 
not  an  idle  dream,  but  quite  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  "Since  we  find  in 
Nature,"  says  the  author,  "  within  the  range 
of  a  morphological  species,  the  existence  of 
races  possessing  different  constitutional 
powers  as  regards  resistance  to  the  attacks 
of  certain  fungi,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
artificial  selection,  constantly  exercised, 
might  lead  to  the  breeding  of  a  race  with  a 
constitution  conferring  total  immunity 
against  the  most  destiuctive  fungus 
parasites." 

In  this  connection  we  have  often  alluded 
to  I  he  hybrid  Wheats  raised  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  On  inspecting  them  super- 
ficially, we  found  that  in  some  cases  the 
differences  were  so  slight  that  little  or  no 
advantage  seemed  to  have  been  gained.  We 
were  told,  however,  that  in  Australia,  whither 
some  of  these  Wheats  were  sent,  great 
differences  were  found  to  exist  in  the 
capacity  for  resisting  fungus  at  tacks.  Pom- 
inence  or  latency, prepotency  or  equivalence 
are  thus  not  only  questions  of  purely  scien- 
tific interest,  but  they  have  so  important 
a  practical  bearing  that  cultivators  should  do 
their  best  to  encourage  and  support  the 
investigators  in  their  usually  disinterested 
labours,  in  the  full  certaintly  that  with 
increase  of  knowledge  will  come  practical 
benefit. 

/ESCULUS  (Pavia)  INDICA.— Our  Supple- 
mentary Illustration  shows  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree  gi'owing  in  the  gardens  of  Barton  Hall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
brought  from  India  in  1857  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
BuNBUKT.  It  flowers,  according  to  Mr.  L.  E. 
Walker,  the  present  gardener  at  Barton  Hall, 
about  one  month  later  than  the  ordinary  Horse- 
chestnut,  and  the  pink  blossoms  are  very  attrac- 
tive. In  the  Western  Himalaya  the  species 
forms  a  fine  tree  00  to  70  feet  in  height.  The 
foUage  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  common 
Horse-Chestnnt.  The  seeds  are  eaten  in  time  of 
famine,  and  habitually  by  cattle.  The  tree  is 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Hiern  in  Hooker's  Flora 
of  British  India,  vo\.  i ,  075,  and  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Marjaiine,  t.  5117. 

Sale  of  PotatoS. — At  an  auction  sale  at 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  7th  inst.,  some 
extraordinary  prices  were  paid  for  a  new  early 
Potato  named  The  Pearl.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  sale  a  plant  of  this  Potato  was  dug  ujj, 
and  the  tubers  imearthed  were  found  to  he  thirty 
in  number.  Mr.  Deal,  manager,  said  that  they 
would  weigh  about  2  lb.  The  produce  of  this 
root  was  then  sold,  the  price  paid  being  .£13  10s., 
and  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  J.  Wing,  Boston. 
The  remainder  of  the  crop  was  sold  without 
having  been  dug.  There  were  sixty-four  "  lots," 
and  the  highest  price  paid  was  jei3  10s.,  and  the 
lowest  .^8. 

NICOTIANA  Sander/E. — Those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortime  to  see  the  houses  full  of  this 
beautiful  annual  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Sander 
at  Bruges  must  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exagt;erate  the  beauty  of  this  new 
introduction.  For  ourselves  we  saw  the  plants  on 
Monday  last,  when  their  full  beauty  was  passed, 
but  enough  remained  to  show  how  extremely 
beautiful  the  plant  is.  Grown  in  beds  under 
glass,  they  form  bushes  of  3  to  4  feet  high  and  as 
much  through,  profusely  covered  with  rose-tinted 
flowers  of  many  degrees  of  intensity.  Sir  Trevor 
Laivrence,  we  believe,  has  grown  the  plant  as  an 
annual   out-of-doors,   and  many   of   ovrr   readers 


must  have  seen  the  plants  as  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sander,  but  the  exhibits  convey  only  a  very 
feeble  impression  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
plant  when  seen  in  the  enormous  quantities 
grown  at  Brugres. 

A  Remarkable  Flower   of  Stapelia  re- 

VOLUTA. — We  have  received  an  abnormal  flower 
of  this  species  from  our  old  correspondent,  Mr. 
Justus    Corderoy.     The    following    interesting 
remarks  upon  the  flower  are  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown, 
Herbarium,  Eoyal  (iardens,  Kew  : — "  The  flower 
of  Stapelia  revoluta  is  totally  unhke  any  abnor- 
mality known    to   me   in   the   group   StapeUeae, 
and  consists,  in  brief,  of  one  flower  superposed 
upon  another.     The  pedicel  and  calyx  are  quit« 
normal,  even  the  minute  organs  (glands  ?  )  which 
alternate  with  the  calyx-lobes  between  the  calyx 
and  the  corolla  are  as  usual.     Next  in  order  is  a 
corolla,  which  iu  texture,  ciliation,  and  colour  is 
quite  normal ;  but  all  the  lobes  are  free  to  the 
base,  not  connate  below  the  middle  into  a  disc, 
and  two  of  them  are  abnormally  small,  reflexed, 
■and   somewhat   distorted ;    the   other    three   are 
normal,  except  that  the  basal  part  (which  in  the 
normal  flower  forms  the  raised,  cushion-like  disc), 
is   not   so   much   raised   or   thickened   as   usual. 
This  corolla  is  not  accompanied  by  any  organs  or 
even  rudiments  representing  the  coronal  lobes  or 
stamens,  but  closely  sessile  within  it ;  and  concen- 
trically placed   is   another   corolla  without  any 
trace   of  a   separate  calyx  to   it.     This  interior 
corolla  is   quite  normal  in  all  respects,  its  lobes 
alternate  -with  those  of  the  outer  corolla,  and  are  • 
ciliate  with  vibiitile  purple,   clavate  tairs;  the 
colour  is   entirely  purple-bi'own ,  except  in  the 
depression   enclosing    the   corona    and   staminal 
column,  which  is  whitish  in  the  lower  part.     The 
coronal  lobes  and  staminal  column  are  properly 
developed,  and  in  all  details  are  just  as  in  normal 
flowers.     In  fact,  the  flower  consists  of  a  perfectly 
norm,al  flower  with  a  somewhat  abnormal  corolla 
inserted    between    the   normal    corolla  and  the 
calyx. 

A  Lecture  on  Potatos  was  given  by  Mr. 
W.  p.  Wright  in  Edinburgh  on  the  1-tth  inst. ; 
Mr.  McHattie  occupied  the  chair.  The  company 
consisted  largely  of  growers  for  market  Potato 
dealers,  and  gardeners.  Among  those  present 
were  Messrs.  Scarlett,  MacParlane,  Sinclair, 
Barnes  (Eaton  Hall  Gardens),  D.  W.  Thomscn, 
and  D.  P.  Laird. 

Pineapple  -  GROWING    in    India,  —  Mr.    J. 

Norman  Koss,  the  son  of  our  veteran  correspon- 
dent and  Apple-raiser,  recently  read,  before  the 
Luskerpore  Valley  Society  of  Planters,  a  paper  on 
"  Vegetables  all  the  Year  Pound  and  How  to 
Grow  Tbem."  He  advocated  the  more  universal 
cultivation  by  private  gardeners  and  others  of 
many  of  the  better-known  English  vegetables,  as 
well  as  that  of  plants  for  food  that  are  already 
acclimatised  in  India.  Pineapple  growing  he 
strongly  recommended,  saying  that — 

"A  space  in  the  vegetable  garden  should  always  be 
reserved  for  Pines,  the  best  fruit  we  have  here,  for  by 
being  jilanted  in  the  vegetable  garden  they  are  more 
easil.v  protected  from  jackals.  A  jackal  will  break  its 
w,ay  through  barbed  wire  fences  interlaced  with 
Bamboos  to  obtain  Pineapples,  and  will  often  eat  or 
ilestroy  ten  or  twelve  in  a  single  night.  To  get  good 
large  fruits,  the  largest  suckers  should  lie  selected  and 
planted  4  feet  bv  3  in  a  well-manured  and  deeply- 
trenched  piece  of  ground.  They  should  be  planted 
very  firmly,  and  do  not  need  any  cultivation  afterwards, 
e.^ic'ept  a  Very  ligln  hoeing  to  keep  down  the  jungle, 
or  even  weeding  i,s  sufficient.  When  the  plants  become 
of  a  fair  size  they  throw  o\it  a  nmiiltfT  of  suckers  or 
side  shoots,  and  these  should  lie  taken  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  leaving  about  two  only  on  each  plant  for 
the'ne.vt  year's  planting.  Planting  from  suckers  should 
be  done  in  June.  Break  off  the  suckers  carefully  from 
the  old  iilant,  and  strip  oft  the  small  bottom  leaves 
until  no  more  small  roots  are  visil)le,  and  then  plant  as 
stated  before ;  at  least  7-'")  per  cent,  will  fruit  the 
following  \ear.  Bv  leaving  the  old  plants  year  after 
year  the  stickers  fruit  from  them,  but  the  fruits  are 
never  so  large  or  so  good  as  when  grown  on  their  own 
roots." 
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Royal  Horticultural  SocrETV.— The  first 

Show  of  Autumn  Eoaes  held  by  the  Koyal  Horti- 

«3ultural  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Kose  Society   will   take  place  on   Tuesday  next 

"the  20th  instant,  in  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Hallj  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  judg- 
ing will  commence  at  11.30  a.m.,  and  the 
show  will  be  open  to  the  members  of  the  two 
Societies  at  12.30,  the  public  being  admitted  from 

"2  to  5  p.m.  The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  will  meet 

^s  usual.  The  National  Dahlia  Society's  Com- 
mittee   will    meet    at   11.30   for   the   purpose  of 

-awarding  Certificates  to  new  Seedling  Dahlias. 
A  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  will  be 
delivered,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  on  "  Ways  of  Employing  Roses  in  Garden 
Xlecoration." 

Apples  Sell  Cheaply. — Our  correspondent 
.at  Coventry  writes  that  the  retail  price  of  Apples 
in  Coventry  market  on  September  2  was  IJd. 
per  pound. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Mr.  Amos  Perry  has 
-sent  us  a  form  of  Sedum  spectabUe  named  S.  a. 
.atro-pui-pureum.  The  flowers  are  rather  deeper 
in  colour  than  those  of  the  type.  Also  Galega 
officinalis  plena,  a  semi-double  variety  of  this 
"well-known  border  plant. 

Morocco.— Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest  and  Mr.  S.  L. 
Bensusan  have  collaborated  in  a  book  on 
'  Morocco,"  to  be  published  immediately  by 
Messrs.  Adam  &  Charles  Black  in  their  series 
■of  "Colour  Books."  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey 
to  the  foot  hills  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and 
differs  a  picture  of  lite  in  parts  of  the  country  to 
which  few  Europeans  have  access. 

The  Late  Dean  Hole.  —  The  following 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Daily  Express  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  A:  Sons,  Newtownards,  whose  new 
Jlose  named  "Dean  Hole"  gained  a  Gold  Medal 
at  the  Temple  Show.  A  specimen  bloom  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Hole  to  take  to  the  Dean,  and  his 
letter  of  thanks  is  probably  tlie  last  occasion  on 
■which  he  wrote  about  his  favourite  flower. 

"If  you  coulil  have  seen  me  when  Mrs.  Hole  came 
ibaok  from  the  Show,  with  a  most  lovel^'  Rose  in  her 
liand,  which  she  told  me  had  won  a  Gold  Sledal,  andwas 
aiamed  "  Dean  Hole  " — if  you  could  have  seen  me  gazing 
uipon  it,  i)roud  and  happy  as  a  i)oy  with  his  first  watch 
or  his  new  pony,  you  would  know  better  than  words 
can  tell  how  delighted  I  am  with  the  honour  you  Iiave 
conferred  upon  nie.  I  have  been  an  entlmsiastie  lo\'er 
-of  the  Rose  for  si.xtv  years  ;  liut  never  since  I  estab- 
Hished  the  first  exhibition  {Roses  only)  in  London, 
1858,  has  my  devotion  been  more  joyful  than  when 
J  looked  upon  this  exquisite  flower.  I  thank  you  most 
Sieartih'." 

Afforestation     in     Wales.  —  A     Welsh 

(national  conference  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Welsh  county  councils  to  discuss  the  question 
•of  afforestation  in  the  Principality,  says  the 
Times,  was  held  at  Swansea  on  the  7th  inst.,  Sir 
•Charles  Philipps,  of  Picton  Castle,  presiding. 
The  Chairman,  in  referring  to  the  great  impor- 
■tance  of  the  study  of  forestry,  said  that  the 
■object  of  that  meeting  was  to  consider  how  best 
to  advise  tlie  county  councils.  After  references 
to  the  report  of  the  departmental  committee  of 
J1902,  the  speaker  said  that  there  was  in  Wales  an 
■enormous  area  which  could  be  profitably  afforested, 
and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  afforestation  gave 
employment  to  ten  men  where  sheep-farming 
would  only  give  employment  to  one.  It  was 
necessary  that  professors  of  the  subject  should  be 
-appointed  at  the  Universities,  and  that  practical 
demonstration  areas  should  be  set  apart.  One  of 
the  latter  had  been  already  established  on  high 
meadow  land  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  view 
was  expressed  in  course  of  discussion  that  the 
•establishment  of  a  central  school  of  forestry  for 


Wales  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that 
such  a  school  would  become  self-supporting  after 
a  few  years.  It  was  at  length  resolved  that  the 
members  should  urge  on  their  respective  councUs 
the  great  importance  of  the  study  and  practical 
application  of  forestry,  by  providing  lectures  to 
be  given  at  suitable  centres  and  bursaries, 
enabling  students  to  attend  these  lectures ;  also 
that  a  central  school  of  forestry  be  established 
with  example  plants  of  three  or  more  acres, 
and  demonstration  areas  of  suitable  extent,  and 
that  the  necessary  expense  be  defrayed  by  the 
county  councils  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
rateable  values,  the  whole  amount  now  asked  for 
not  to  exceed  ^5,00t).  It  was  further  resolved  to 
communicate  what  was  being  done  to  the 
Government  department,  in  the  hope  that  a 
grant  from  the  State  would  be  made  towards 
their  efforts. 

Stock-taking  :    August.  —  The    Board  of 

Trade  Returns  for  the  month  of  August  prove  to 
be  not  quite  so  unsatisfactory  as  many  expected ; 
there  is  a  loss  of  de321,153  on  the  import 
side,  and  a  gain  of  JE094,996  on  that  of 
exports.  The  total  value  of  the  month's  imports 
was  £42,139,943  against  ^£42,761,4.56  for  August 
of  last  year  —  the  drop  being  as  stated  above. 
Our  "  summary  "  gives  the  three  great  divisions 
as  follows : 


Imports. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Articles     of     food 
aud   drink— duty 
free 

£ 

Sl,3!18,280 

£ 

9,21li,.iU 

— i8i,;i;« 

Articles     of     food 
ct  driuk — dutiable 

y,980,0,=il 

9,414,595 

— .56.5,4.->6 

All  other  Imports... 

2:!,383,12o 

23,808,834 

4-425,709 

Fresh  flowers  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
jei,520  against  jei,50S  for  August,  1903— a' de- 
crease of  .£02.  The  value  of  the  wood  and 
timber  entered  during  the  month  was  ,£3,3S3,087 
against,  for  the  same  period  last  year,  £:ifi>j\,o\'.) 
—or  a  drop  of  je278,192.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  here  that  what  may  be  called  the  State 
Council  of  Finland  has  decided  to  clear  out  of 
Lapland  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  trees, 
possibly  to  give  assistance  in  the  better  growth 
of  the  Lap  forests.  Our  table  of  fruit,  root,  and 
vegetable  imports  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw- 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples  

148,271 

118,215 

— SO.Oofi 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

1,630 

1,054 

-576 

Bananas— bunches  ... 

357,398 

471,955 

-1-114,557 

Clien-ies          

3,611 

6,506 

-1- 2.89.1 

Currants         

13,598 

7,096 

— 6..502 

trooseberries 

383 

242 

-141 

Grapes 

117,432 

150,911 

-t-33,479 

Lemons 

68,752 

80,825 

•f  12,073 

Nuts— Almonds 

3,672 

4,043 

-(-371 

Others  used  as  fruit 

29,417 

29,686 

-1-269 

Oranges 

24,890 

12,888 

— 12,(M»2 

Pears     

78,527 

233,342 

-H54,81.i 

Plums    

187,750 

278,487 

-f  90,737 

Strawberries 

18 

161 

-1-143 

Uneuumerated 

269,775 

263,.549 

—6,226 

Vegetables.  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

738,637 

677,225 

—61,312 

Potatos cwt. 

266,811 

316,995 

-(-60,1S4 

Tomatos 

126,164 

163,110 

-l-.3~.946 

Unenunierated 

28,458 

2.5.772 

—2,686 

The  value  of  the  dried  fruits  entered  last  month 
is  placed  at  ^£16,792,  as  compared  with  .£10,017 
for  the  same  period  last  year — or  an  increase  of 
i6,775.     The  total  of  the  imports  for  the  past 


eight  months  is  ,£355,316,302,  compared  with 
^348,819,362- an  increase  of  .£6,496,940. 

The  Exports 
for  the  month  are  placed  at  .£20,359,880,  against 
.£25,064,88-i— or  a  gain  of  ^£694,996.  A  great 
vegetable  product — Cotton— secured  the  result, 
the  value  of  that  item  being  ^61,549,984,  India 
and  China  were  great  customers.  The  eight 
months'  trade  is  valued  at  £195,260,129,  against 
jei94,063,054  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1903 
— showing  a  gain  of  ^61,197,075. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society. — The  eighteenth  annual 
dinner  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  (Venetian  Chamber),  High  Holborn, 
W.C,  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  1904,  at 
6.30  P.M.  W.  A.  BiLNET,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge, 
has  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion.  The 
Committee  hope  that  all  honorary  and  benefit 
members  and  their  friends  who  can  possibly 
attend  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Zygo-Colax. — We  are  informed  by  Captain 
HoLFORD  that  the  plant  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  the  variety  Zygo-Colax  Wiganianus  superbus, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the 
Orchid  Committee  on  February  25,  1902,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  A  Sons.  The  variety 
was  illustrated  in  these  pages  on  March  8,  1902. 
There  is  no  Westonbirt  variety  of  this  hybrid. 

Pinks  in  Autumn.  —  Fowers  have  been 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley 
Nurseries,  Southampton,  which  are  just  as 
vigorous  and  fresh  in  appearance  as  Pinks 
are  usually  in  spring.  One  of  these  perpetual- 
flowering  varieties  is  named  Florence,  and  a 
description  of  the  flowers  was  pubhshedon  p.  192 
of  our  last  issue.  The  other  variety  sent  is 
Marion,  a  purple  self  flower,  having  more 
fragrance  than  is  possessed  by  Florence. 

The  "Geographical  Journal"  for  the 
month  of  September  contains  the  second  portion 
of  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  "  Geographi- 
cal Distribution  of  Vegetation  of  the  Basins  of 
the  Rivers  Eden,  Tees,  Wear  and  Tyne,"  by  Mr. 
Fkancis  J.  Lewis,  F.L  S.  The  paper  is  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  fourteen  jihotographs  of  the 
vegetation  in  those  districts. 

School  for  Lady  Gardeners.— The  Hon. 

F.  Wolseley  has  sent  us  the  following  particu- 
lars of  a  small  school  she  has  at  Glynde,  near 
Lewes.  The  pupils  receive  practical  instruction 
from  the  lady-gardener  in  the  following  branches 
of  flower-gardening  (no  vegetables) :— The  every- 
day work  of  a  garden,  rolling,  mowing,  sweeping, 
and  tidiness  ;  digging  and  manuring,  seed-sowing, 
planting  and  growing  herbaceous  plants,  pruning 
Roses  and  fruit-trees,  laying-out  gardens,  arrang- 
ing flower-borders,  &c.  Also  the  management  of 
greenhouse  plants,  watering  and  ventilation, 
forcing  bulbs  and  plants  for  winter  flowering, 
forcing  Violets  in  cold  frames,  hot-beds,  &e.  The 
pupil  can  also  learn  flower  market-gardening  for 
profit.  The  course  of  work  is  shortened  or  pro- 
longed according  to  the  future  requirements  of 
the  pupils,  but  should  not  be  less  than  a  year,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  experience  derived  from 
change  of  seasons.  The  terms  and  other  details 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  F. 
Wolseley,  Farm  House,'  Glynde,  near  Lewes, 
Sussex. 

Messrs.  Cheals'   Nurseries.— About  fiity 

members  of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners' 
Society  visited  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  and  were  much  interested  in  the  display 
of  Dahlias  and  in  the  good  appearance  of  the 
general  stock  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowering  plants, 
&c.     ■ 
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"American  Fruits,"  the  new  American 
illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  discusses  iu  the  September  issue  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  horticulture. 
"  Successful  Commercial  Orcharding  on  a  Broad 
Scale  "is  treated  by  E.  F.  Stephens.  Stanley 
H.  Watson  describes  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  "  Peach-growing  in  Texas."  An  article 
on  "  Dwarf  Apple-trees,  the  Latest  Proposition 
for  Orchardists/'  is  of  special  interest.  The 
Apple  Situation,  the  Export  Trade,  Canadian 
and  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Prospects,  the  Cran- 
berry Crop,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national Ajjple  Shippers'  Association,  the 
Southern  Nurserymen's  Association,  and  the 
Georgia  Horticultural  Society,  are  presented  in 
an  instructive  manner. 

Monstrous  Foxglove.— From  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  we  have  received 
a  form  of  the  common  Foxglove  (Digitalis  pur- 
purea), in    which    the    flowers    show   a   curious 
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FlO.  80.— ABNORMAL  FLOWER   OF  FOXGIXIVE. 


deformity  (see  fig.  80).  The  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  normal,  and  so  are  the  two  petals  constituting 
the  upper  lip,  but  the  three  lower  ones,  save  only 
the  basal  tubular  portion,  are  quite  absent. 
Whilst  there  is  this  defect  in  the  corolla,  the 
number  of  stamens  is  increased  from  four  to 
seven,  all  of  them  springing  from  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Mr.  Smith  informs  us  that  only  one 
plant  showed  this  condition  last  year,  but  all  the 
seedlings  raised  from  that  plant  have  flowered, 
and  in  each  the  deformity  is  reproduced. 

The  British  Cotton-growing  Associa- 
tion AND  THE  West  Indian  Colonies.— It  is 
reported  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany have  granted  free  passages  to  two  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  Cotton-growing  Association 
who  are  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  present  method  of  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton,  and  also  to  give  advice 
to  the  planters  with  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  plants  and  their  suitability  for  different 
soUg. 

Apples  from  Australia.— It  is  stated  that 
during  the  season  703,000  cases  of  Australian  and 
Tasmanian  Apples  were  imported  here,  resulting 
in  a  loss  to  the  exporters  of  .£50,000. 


A  USEFUL  APPLIANCE  FOE 
GATHERING  FRUITS. 
This  novel  appliance,  shown  in  fig.  81,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  K.  Anker,  Addison  Eoad  Nursery, 
Napier  Eoad,  Kensington,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  Like  many 
other  garden  implements  this  one  is  of  Continental 
origin,  and  for  gathering  Apples  and  Pears  in 
situations  where  the  use  of  a  ladder  would  be 
difficult,  it  should  prove  very  useful.  The  small 
weight  of  the  implement  is  not  the  least  point  in 
its  favour,  that  from  which  our  sketch  was  made 
only  weighing  1  lb.  (i\  oz.,  although  it  is  6  feet  or 
more  in  length.  Our  figure  at  the  top  shows  the 
portion  of  the  tool  which  grips  the  fruit  when 
slight  pressure  has  been  made  with  the  finger  on 
the  trigger  shown  on  the  right  hand  of  the  illustra- 
tion. A  wire  runs  through  the  interior  of  the  handle 
from  the  trigger  to  the  "  jaw."  The  bottom  jaw 
is  firmly  but  gently  pressed  upwards  and  grips 
the  fruit  as  seen  in  the  bottom  figure.  A  padding 
of  soft  felt  inside  the  tin  jaws  prevents  any 
danger  of  bruising  the  fruits  if  reasonable  care  is 
exercised  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  A  patent 
has  been  applied  for. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hi/  his  Co/'respondeiUs. } 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEET- 
INGS.— An  esteemed  and  very  liberal  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  suggested  to  me,  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  the  new  Hall,  the  great  con- 
venience it  would  be  to  visitors  were  the  Council  to 
arrange  with  some  refreshment  company  to  utilize 
one  of  the  annexes  from  3  o'clock  till  the  close 
of  the  show,  to  provide  tea  and  light  food.  The 
gentleman  in  question  stated  that  he  should  be 
greatly  encouraged  to  spend  an  afternoon  at  the 
Hall  if  some  such  accommodation  could  be  sup- 
plied. I  know  the  Council  is  very  conservative 
in  its  ideas,  and  may  be  for  the  moment  stag- 
gered at  the  suggestion.  Whilst  suffering  from 
the  shock,  I  may  as  well  go  farther  and  sug- 
gest that  a  little  music  in  the  gallery  would 
also  be  a  delightful  addition  to  the  after- 
noon proceedings.  There  is  no  music  near, 
and  the  new  Hall  is  quite  remote  from  any 
restaurant.  D. 

FRUIT-GROWING. — Had  Mr.  Crump  been  a 
little  less  ambiguous  in  his  article  on  "  Fruit- 
Growing  on  the  Madresfield  Court  Estate,"  the 
probability  is  that  the  question  of  how  those 
almost  fabulous  amounts  of  money  were  to 
be  realised  would  never  have  been  raised ;  nor 
does  his  second  communication,  at  p.  189,  throw 
much  more  light  upon  it.  Mr.  Crump  accuses  me 
of  misquoting  or  perverting  his  figures.  I  gave 
them  exactly  as  he  did,  viz.,  10,000  trees  at  ^£5 
=  i£50,000,  and  that  of  the  Worcester  valuer, 
10,000  at  .£10  =  ^100,000.  Neither  of  those 
gentlemen  gave  in  their  prospective  valuation  any 
explanation  or  formula  of  how  they  arrived  at  the 
figures.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Crump  is 
alDOut  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  fruit-tree  culture 
and  distribution  on  the  Madresfield  Court  Estate, 
which  he  hopes  will  be  more  successful.  W. 
Miller^  Berkswell. 

"GRADUS"  PEA  AND  SOME  NEW  VARIETIES. — 

No  doubt  Gradus  is  a  really  good  second  early 
Pea.  I  sowed  a  row  of  that  variety  side  by  side 
with  Sutton's  Early  Giant,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence I  could  see  was  the  writing  on  the  labels. 
As  a  first  early  Pea  Laxton's  William  the  First 
has  never  been  beaten ;  Sutton's  Bountiful  is  a 
good  succeeding  variety.  A  most  excellent 
variety  that  seems  to  come  between  the  second 
early  Peas  and  the  wrinkled  Marrows  is  Sutton's 
Prince  of  Peas.  It  is  a  variety,  I  think,  that  will 
last  in  favour.  A  correspondent  called  attention 
to  a  variety  called  Alderman,  which  is  really  a 
first-class,  tall  marrow  Pea.  I  first  had  my 
attention  called  to  it  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gibson  at 
Danesfield.  He  had  it  in  fine  condition,  growing 
with  several  other  varieties.  R.  M.,  Newbury, 
September  6,  100-i. 


BUDS,  ADVENTITIOUS   OR    OTHERWISE.— I   waS 

much  interested  to  see  your  account  in  the  issue 
for  September  10  of  an  Apple  growing  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  It  reminded  me  of  a  similar 
occurrence  I  saw  two  years  ago  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  Wm.  Knight,  Hajwards  Heath, 
where  a  standard  Pear-tree,  which  had  been 
planted  about  twenty  years,  produced  three  fine, 
fiuits  from  the  trunk  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  Apple  shown  in  your  illustration.  If  my, 
memory  serves  me  right,  the  variety  was  Marie 
Louise,  and  the  circiunference  of  the  trunk  where 
the  Pears  protruded  was  about  40  inches.  A.  H. 

A  TRUE  YELLOW  SNOWDROP. — Among  the 
most  interesting  Snowdrops  in  existence  are 
three  which  have  a  portion  or  portions  of  their 
inflorescence  yellow,  instead  of  green.  These  are 
Galanthus  lutescens,  G.  flavescens,  and  a  double 


Fig.  81.— a  osefdl  avpuance  fob 
gathehing  fruits. 


form  which  appeared  in  a  Cheshire  garden,  the- 
others  being  discovered  in  Northumberland.  In 
these  the  markings  on  the  segments,  which  are 
green  normally,  have  been  changed  into  yellow, 
and  in  some  cases  the  scapes  and  ovaries  are 
yellow  also.  I  have  just  learned,  from  a  friend 
who  is  considered  one  of  our  best  -  informed 
admirers  of  the  Galanthus,  that  he  has  been 
told  of  a  Snowdrop  with  yellow  instead  of 
white  segments,  which  was  found  in  Northumber- 
land this  year.  There  is  nothing  improbable — 
rather  the  contrary — in  this  information,  but, 
like  others  who  have  heard  of  it.  I  await  the- 
blooming  of  this  Snowdrop  another  season  with 
keen  interest.  There  is  only  one  bulb  in  ex- 
istence, and  as  G.  ni  Palis  is  the  only  Snowdrop 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  yellow  one  is  probably 
either  a  sport  or  a  seedling  from  that  species. 
It  is  possible  that  the  single  bulb  may  next  year 
produce  a  flower  of  the  normal  colour,  but  the 
other  "  yellow  "  forms  of  G.  nivalis  from  that 
district  prove  constant,  although  their  seedlings 
do  not  come  yellow,  so  that  one  hopes  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  unique  flower  another 
year.  S.  Arnott,  Carscthorn-by-Dumfries,  N.B. 

ARUM  ARISARUM. —  The  "phenomenon" 
mentioned  on  August  13  can  easily  be  explained. 
The  bulbs  must  have  come  from  Italy,  most, 
probably  from  La  Mortola,  where  this  plant,  as  well 
as  Arum  italicum,  are  pests  in  the  garden.  Cer- 
tainly in  taking  the  bulbs  of  A .  arisarum  out  of  the 
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soil  some  young  ones  of  A.  italicum  must  hare  got 
mixed  up  with  it.  The  leaves  of  small  plants 
of  this  lattei-  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  the  other.  As  long  as  Arum  arisarum  is 
flourishing  it  produces  curved  spadixes,  but 
when  starved  it  only  makes  a  straight  and  often 
a  very  pale-coloured  smaller  spadix.  This  proves 
that  Arum  italicum  overpowered  the  A.  arisarum, 
which  finally  completely  disappeared.  Ecco  il 
^niracoJo  !  Ahnn  Bergcr. 

SCARLET  RUNNER  BEANS.— I  quite  agree  with 
your  correspondent,  "A.M.  P.,  Chepstow "  (see 
•p.  190),  that  if  gardeners  would  syringe  their 
Kunner  Beans  in  hot  and  dry  weather  they  would 
obtain  better  results.  But  instead  of  syringing 
my  rows  of  plants  night  and  morning,  I  syringe 
them  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  about  4  or  5  p.m.  I 
generally  find  that  after  the  first  flowers  are  set 
early  in  the  season  the  remainder  give  no  trouble. 
Some  Beans  of  "  Best  of  All  Eunners,"  grown  by 
me,  were  exhibited  in  Lincoln  last  week  ;  some  of 
these  were  U  inches  long,  though  quite  young, 
and  most  of  them  were  in  bunches  of  four  and 
five  together.  H.  Green,  The  Gardens,  Norton  Hall, 
Itincoln. 

THE   WHITE   VALLOTA. — I  note  on  p.  150  that 
the   wholesale  firm   who   supplied    the  Vallota- 
bulbs,  one  of  which  produced  white  flowers,  state 
that  they   came   from   the  Knysna  Forest,  Cape 
Colony.     I  know  the  Knysna  district  fairly  well, 
having  many  times  travelled  through  the  whole 
of  it  some  years  ago.     The  chief  home  of  Vallota 
purpurea  is  in  the  Zitzikama  Forest,  many  miles 
io  the  eastward  of  Knysna.     The  forest  is  situ- 
ated on  the  long  plateau   that  runs  between  the 
•Outeniqua  Mountains  and  the  sea,  the  average 
ibreadth    of    which    is    about  5   miles.     Only   a 
portion  is  "  bush,"  which  contains  much  splendid 
rtimber,    the   remainder  being    brushwood    from 
5  to   12  feet  in  height,  known   by  the  term   of 
""  fine     bush."      It     is     well     watered,     several 
rivers    or    fast  -  running    streams    crossing    the 
plateau   from  the  mountains  to  the    sea.     Cer- 
tain    of    these      rivers      run     on     the     top    of 
the  plateau  for  some   miles,  reaching   the    sea 
by  a  series  of  falls  near  the  coast.     Others  run  in 
deep  kloofs  almost  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  it  is  on  the  banks  of  these  latter,  close  above 
the  water-level,  that  the  Vallota  is  found  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  growing  in  the  sandy   debris 
washed  down  by  the    stream.      Their    general 
flowering  time  was  February,  and  I  suppose  I 
must  have  seen  thousands  of  plants  altogether  in 
the  forest  region,  but  never  came  across  one  with 
<white  flowers,  though  I   have   occasionally  seen 
pale   pink   forms.      The   district   has   no   clearly 
defined  wet  and  dry  seasons,  heavy  rains  being 
liable  to  occur  in  any  month  of  the  year.     Im- 
mediately after  these,  the  rivers  rise  rapidly  and 
fcecome  roaring  masses  of  discoloured  water,  often 
12  feet  above  their  usual  level,  bearing  trees  and 
.all  manner  of  flotsam  down  in  their  turmoil.     I 
was  once   camped  on  the  bank  of  one  of  these 
rivers  when  a  flood  occurred,   and  was  obliged 
ix>  move  my  impedimenta  hurriedly  to  a  ledge  on 
the  kloof  side.     The  Vallotas  were  then  in  bloom, 
and  were  soon  hidden  under  six  feet  or  more  of 
Tushing  water;  however,  when  it  subsided  after 
(thirty  hours  or  so,  excepting  for  a  few  damaged 
jietals  they  seemed  none  the  worse  for  their  im- 
mersion.    The  bulbs  grew  at  various  depths,  some 
Aieing  fully  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  but  these 
were  growing  quite  as  vigorously  as  those  at  a  less 
•depth.     They  did  not  appear  to  produce  bulblets 
as  in  pot-culture  in  this  country,  and  I  imagine 
their  method  of  reproduction  in  their  native  habitat 
■is  by  seed.     The  variety  of  Amaryllis  belladonna 
known  as  blanda  grows  freely  in  the  Zitzikama 
forest.   S.  Jr.  Fitzherhert. 

THE  INCOME-TAX  COMMITTEE.— TheChancellor 
•of  the  Exchequer  is  entitled  to  credit  for  having 
-appointed  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  certain 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  Income- Tax 
payers.  Two  of  his  predecessors  promised  a 
•Committee,  but  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain to  give  effect  to  their  promise.  He 
.appointed  a  Committee  when  he  was  Postmaster- 
•General  to  inquire  into  certain  matters  affecting 
.the  interests  of  servants  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  recommendations  of  that  Committee  have 
■not  been  carried  out.  A  similar  result  may 
unfortunately  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 


Income-Tax  Committee  when  its  report  is 
issued.  Fortimately, however,  for  those  who  bear 
the  weight  of  the  Income-Tax,  although  they 
cannot  themselves  remedy  all  the  grievances  they 
so  justly  complain  of,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  redress  one  at  least  of  the  more  flagrant  in- 
justices they  suffer,  namely,  the  arbitrary  and 
grossly  unfair  manner  in  which  some  local 
Commissioner.s  treat  them  when  appealing 
against  excessive  assessments.  The  blue  notices 
of  charge  are  now  being  delivered,  and  if  the 
amount  is  found  to  be  excessive,  the  best  course 
is  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  for  special 
purposes  at  Somerset  House,  when  a  fair  hearing 
and  impartial  treatment  can  be  relied  upon. 
Many  persons  fail  to  obtain  relief  because  they 
do  not  furnish  accounts  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities. 
This   is  a   very   simple  matter  if  a  proper  cash 
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account  is  kept,  which  is  quite  easy  if  The  Tax- 
payer's Cash  Book  is  used.  October  5th  next  is 
the  last  day  for  giving  notice  to  set  off  a  loss  in 
business  against  income  from  any  other  source. 
There  are  thousands  of  persons  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  JE700  per  annum  who  are  entitled  to 
make  claims  for  repayment  of  tax  overcharged 
for  the  last  three  years,  more  particularly  those 
whose  incomes  are  derived  from  rents,  dividends 
and  interest,  even  when  the  dividends  are  said  to 
be  paid  "free  of  income-tax."  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  your  readers  who  are  in 
doubt  as  to  their  being  entitled  to  claim  repay- 
ment. Full  particulars  of  the  income  from  all 
sources  must  be  enclosed,  together  with  a  stamped 
envelope  for  reply.  The  Income-Tax  Adjustment 
Agency,  Limited,  Poultry,  London,  E.C.,  Sept.  1, 
1904,  W.  J.  Andrews,  Secretary. 

SOLANUM  SPECIES,— In  the  trial-grounds  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  i  Sons,  at  Reading,  can  be  seen 
growing,  amidst  numerous  interesting  Potato 
trials,  rows  of  Solanum  etuberosum  and  Solanum 
Commersoni.  These  have  precisely  the  same  cul- 
ture as  the  Potatos,  and  each  has  made  not  only 
free  growth,  but  is  blooming  profusely.  S.  etu- 
berosum has  mauve- coloured  flowers  and  woolly 
leafage  ;  S.  Commersoni,  which  came  from  France 
and  blooms  more  freely,  has  white  flowers  very 


much  resembling  those  of  S.  jasminoides.  Growth  is 
spreading  ;  indeed,  the  species  would  make  an 
effective  summer-bedding  plant.  Crosses  with 
pollen  from  named  varieties  of  Potatos  have  been 
effected  with  these  species,  fruits  being  formed, 
as  also  with  S.  Maglia  and  other  species.  The 
firm  have  in  their  stocks  raised  from  seed  sown 
last  spring,  many  seedlings  showing  wonderfully 
robust  growth  and  stout  woody  stems.  With  such 
prospects  Potatos  are  far  from  becoming  a 
deteriorated  product.  D. 

SENECIO  CLIVORUM. — In  this  new  Senecio, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  a  year  or  two  ago, 
we  have  a  plant  that  is  effective  both  in  leaf  and 
in  flower.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  big, 
loosely-set  panicles  of  twenty  or  more  on  each 
panicle,  measure  some  5  inches  across,  and  have 
narrow  petals,  in  colour  being  a  deep  tone  of 
orange — just  the  shade  one  sees  in  the  "  orange  "• 
coloured  African  Marigold,  but,  being  single, 
have  not  the  heavy  appearance  possessed  by  the 
Marigold.  The  flower-spikes  are  thrown  well 
above  the  ample  foliage  to  a  height  of  about 
4i  feet;  this  at  least  is  my  experience  with 
plants  planted  twelve  months  ago  in  fairly  heavy 
loam  on  the  banks  of  a  pond.  The  leaves  are  in 
form  very  much  like  those  of  the  "  Winter  Helio- 
trope '■  (Petasites  fragrans),  but  are  quite  double 
the  size  of  these,  borne  on  much  longer  stems, 
and  are  very  freely  produced.  Altogether  this  is 
a  handsome  plant,  well  suited  to  semi-wild  sur- 
roundings, where  it  can  have  plenty  of  room  and 
moisture.  It  is  now  in  full  flower,  and  likely  to 
continue  so  for  some  weeks.  J.  C.  Tallack, 
August  20. 

FRUITING  OF  PRUNUS  PISSARDII. — In  the 
grounds  here  this  ornamental  tree  is  planted  in 
clumps  and  single  specimens,  some  of  the  plants 
being  close  upon  20  feet  high.  This  year,  like 
many  other  plants,  they  bloomed  profusely.  Now 
several  of  them  are  carrying  fruits,  the  shade  of 
colour  being  that  of  the  foliage,  perhaps  a  little 
lighter  in  tint.  This  being  the  first  time  they 
have  carried  fruit  here,  1  shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  this  is  common  elsewhere  ?  J.  Jeffrey,  St.  Mary'^ 
Isle.  Kirkcudbright. 

GLASSES  FOR  CULTIVATING  HYACINTHS.— 
We  are  forwarding  to  you  a  specimen  of  our 
No.  332(;8  new  Hyacinth  glass  with  hammered 
background.  These  we  make  in  various  colours, 
and  as  they  are  inexpensive  we  hope  they  will 
meet  the  demand  for  a  new  pattern.  Stevens  l( 
yfilUams,  Bnerley  Hill,  Stourbridge.  [Exceedingly 
pretty,  and  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Ed.] 

THE  PLANET,  JR.,  HOE. — I  thank  your  corre- 
spondent for  his  information  on  p.  174  as  to  the 
work  performed  by  the  "  Planet  Jr.  Hoe."  May 
I  ask  him  if  he  has  used  the  "plow"  for  earth- 
ing-up  Cabbages  and  other  green  crops  ?  Is  the 
seed-drill  of  any  service  for  Carrots,  Beet,  Turnips, 
or  Spinach  ?  J.  G.  Jl'ilson,  Chevet  Park  Gardens, 
Wakefield. 

DAHLIA   -'EDINA." 

The  variety  of  Dahlia  illustrated  in  fig.  82, 
was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Slough.  The  flowers  were  greatly  admired 
on  that  occasion  for  their  good  form  and  bright 
yellow  colour— qualities  that  gained  for  the 
variety  an  unanimous  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
Floral  Committee.  The  illustration  shows  the 
natural  size  of  the  flowers. 


THE     APIARY. 


Removing  Section  Crates.— All  crates  should 
be  removed  from  the  hives  and  assorted ;  those  that 
are  partly  filled  with  honey  can  be  placed  in  the 
hives  lor  feeding  purposes,  while  the  dirty,  empty 
crates  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  clean  ones 
wrapped  in  brown-paper  to  keep  them  clean,  or 
placed  in  a  large  box  until  next  season.  When 
storing  these  for  winter,  a  little  naphthaline  should 
be  sprinkled  among  them.  The  section-crate 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  use,  and  if 
possible  placed  in  hot  soda-water  to  destroy  any 
wax-grubs.     The  very  best  sections  only  should 
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be  kept.  Each  stock  should  have  not  fewer  than 
eight  frames  of  stores  left  for  wintering  purposes, 
and  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  the  quilt  on  which  to 
p7ace  cakes  of  candy  as  required.  A  good  cover- 
ing next  to  the  frames  is  a  piece  of  linen  or 
calico,  then  some  warm  quUts,  and  on  the  top 
of  these  a  covering  of  paper,  v/hieh  can  be 
easily  changed  should  the  top  of  the  hive  happen 
to  leak.  The  cover  or  roof  of  the  hive  should  be 
made  weather-proof.  A  piece  of  calico  drawn 
over  the  roof  tightly  and  nailed  down  under  the 
sides,  painted  with  three  coats  of  good  paint, 
makes  an  excellent  water-tight  covering.  The 
lifts  or  raisers  should  be  removed  from  beneath 
the  hives,  particularly  so  from  those  hives  which 
are  standing  in  exposed  places,  and  the  hives 
themselves  made  secure.  A  simple  and  inex- 
pensive plan  of  securing  the  hive  is  to  drive  a 
small  stake  into  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the 
hive,  draw  a  rope  over  the  hive,  .and  attach  each 
end  to  the  stake.  It  will  be  better  to  postpone 
the  removal  of  the  hives  nearer  each  other  until 
the  colder  weather  arrives,  as  the  removal  now 
would  certainly  mean  a  loss  of  bees,  and  a  general 
disturbance  to  the  apiary.  Bobbing  among  the 
bees  shculd  be  at  once  checked.  When  purchasing 
driven  bees,  if  possible  always  obtain  a  guarantee 
that  the  colony  is  free  from  foul  brood.  Eajiert. 


BRITISH    ASSOCIATION. 
Agriculture. 

£>r.  Somcrn'llc's  Introductorii  Paper. 
(Concluded  from  p.  174.) 
NITRAGIN. 
A  FKW  years  ago  much  interest  was  exciterl  in  this 
and  other  countries  by  the  announcement  that  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  Heilriegel  and  Wilfarth  Iiad 
received  conunercial  application,  and  that  the  organ- 
isms of  1  he  nodules  of  the  roots  of  Leguminosie  could 
be  purchased  in  a  form  convenient  for  artificial  inocu- 
lation. The  specific  cultures  placed  upon  the  market 
were  largely  tested  practically  and  experimentally,  hut 
the  results  were  such  as  to  convince  even  the  patentees, 
Nobbe  and  Hiltner,  that  the  prolilem  which  promised 
80  much  for  agriculture  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  Since  lha'.  time,  however,  investigators  had 
not  been  idle,  ard  t'.ic  i>resent  position  of  the  subject 
was  to  be  found  in  a  recent  report  by  Hiltner  and 
Stormer.  The  n^trajin  put  on  the  market  a  few  years 
ago  was  used  in  two  ways,  being  either  ayiplied  directly 
to  the  fields,  or  mixed  with  water  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  seed  before  sowing.  Under  the  former 
method  of  jirocedure  an  increase  of  crop  was  obtained 
only  when  tlie  nitragin  was  used  on  land  containing  much 
humus.  The  explanation  given  for  failure  under  other 
conditions  was  that  the  bacteria  artificially  introduced 
perished  for  want  of  food  before  the  leguminous  seed 
germinated  and  produced  plants.  Failure  of  the  nitra- 
gin to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  crop  when  it  was 
sprinkled  on  the  seed  was  now  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  action  of  secretions  produced  by  the  seed 
in  the  early  stages  of  germination.  This  diffi- 
culty was  found  to  be  got  over  by  moistening  the 
seed  and  allowing  it  to  sprout  before  the  nitragin  was 
applied ;  but  manifestly  such  a  procedure  would 
always  be  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  The  object,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  been  gained  in  another  way — namely,  by  cul- 
tivating tlie  bacteria  in  a  medium  that  irnparted  to 
them  the  necessary  power  of  resistance.  Such  nourish- 
ment might  take  various  forms,  but  that  which  gave  the 
best  results  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  skim-milk,  grape 
sugar,  and  pcjjtone,  and  it  was  in  this  medium  that  the 
organisms  of  the  nitragin  now  distributed  were 
cviltivated. 

lMrROVE>IENT    OF    VARIETIES    OF    CROPS. 

Speaking  generally,  the  attention  of  agricultural 
investigators  during  the  past  fifty  years  hail  been 
directed  more  to  manurial  and  similar  jiroblems  than 
to  the  im|)rovement  of  the  yield  of  crops  through 
the  agency  of  superior  varieties.  This,  it  seemed  to 
him,  was  the  outcome  of  the  tradition  that  agricultural 
science  was  based  upon  chemistry,  using  the  term  in  its 
old-fashioned  and  restricted  sense,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence farmers  had  looked  principallv  to  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  for  light  and  leading.  It  was  true  that 
much  excellent  work  had  been  accomplished  from 
the  botanical  side,  but  this  had  been  performed  ratiier 
by  farmers,  seedsmen,  or  amateurs,  than  by  trained 
botanists.  Eut  fortunately  the  botanist  Was  now 
getting  his  opportunity,  and  the  jiossibilities  be- 
fore him  were  sufficiently  attractive.  Judging  liy 
the  results  that  had  been  obtained,  it  would  ajiiJear 
that  wide  divergencies  as  regards  vield,  nutritive 
qualities,  resistance  to  disease,  and  other  important 
projjerties  existed  between  varieties  of  the  same  i>lant- 
epecies  ;  so  much  so  that  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  variety  and  locality  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  to  which  a  farmer  could 


give  consideration.  But  it  had  been  found  that  new 
varieties  were  frequently  unstable,  reverting  rather 
lapidlj'  to  an  unsatisfactory  form,  or  displaying  a  lack 
of  power  of  resistance  to  disease.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  constantly  to  be  producing  new  varieties  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  were  worn  out,  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  professional 
botanist  would  take  a  much  larger  part  in  this  work 
than  had  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Not  only  was  the 
yield  of  a  crop  greatly  influenced  as  regards  quantity 
and  qualit3'  by  the  variety  of  seed  emploj'ed,  but,  as 
was  well  known  to  practical  farmers,  the  local  origin  of 
the  same  variety  of  seed  had  a  marked  influence  on 
many  projjerties  of  plants  (vigour,  resistance  to  disease, 
and  resistance  to  frost,  and  to  weather  generally),  and 
these  properties  quickly  reacted  on  the  yield. 

Joint  or   Co-operative  AVork. 

In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  it  was  by  systematised 
co-operative  effort  that  the  practical  value  of  an  idea 
was  tested,  and  that  the  knowledge  was  made  available 
and  acceptable  to  the  work-a-day  farmer.  Various 
objections  had  been  urged  against  field  experiments, 
and  it  need  not  be  denied  that  they  were  incapable  of 
supplying  a  satisfactory  answer  to  many  scientific 
questions.  Such  experiments  were  exposed  in  no  small 
tlegree  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  inequalities  of 
soil,  irregular  cxiltivation,  the  attack  of  animals,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate  ;  but  when  reasonalile  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  guard  against  these,  and  given 
a  sufficient  number  of  tests,  the  results  of  field  trials 
were  of  the  highest  value  as  a  guide  to  practice. 
Apart  from  attention  to  the  preliminarj-  details  of  the 
scheme,  and  to  care  in  carrying  it  out,  the  main  point 
to  aim  at  in  field  trials  was  to  have  them  so  frequently 
duplicated  or  repeated  that  the  distuibing  factois 
inseparable  from  field  work  would  be  largely  elim- 
inated. One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
agencies  in  co-operative  demonstrations  was  to  oe 
found  in  Canada,  where,  during  the  past  nine  years, 
an  average  of  37,000  farmers  had  anually  received 
small  parcels  of  improved  seeds  through  the  Gov- 
ernment experimental  organisation  directed  by  Dr. 
Saunders.  It  was  claimed  that  the  financial  results 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  ran  to  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  In  his  opinion 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  that  had  been  done  in 
this  country  in  recent  years  was  the  preparation  of  the 
scheme  of  joint  experiments  by  the  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Association.  The  problems  set  for  solution 
under  that  scheme  were  of  the  simple,  direct,  practical 
kind  that  field  work  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  deal 
wth.  liut  the  essence  of  success  lay  in  the  power 
of  numbers,  and  the  control  of  this  factor  rested  with 
the  members  of  the  Association  themselves.  Most 
of  the  members  of  that  Association  were  not  only 
investigators  b\it  also  teachers,  and  many  of  the 
institutions  that  they  represented  had  recognised  the 
advantages  of  keei)ing  in  touch  with  their  past  pupils 
through  the  agency  of  collegiate  associations.  These 
old  students,  it  seemed  to  him,  rejircsented  a  large 
mass  of  most  vahiable  material  for  carrying  through 
co-operative  expei'imental  work  of  the  class  referred  to, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  agiiculture  of  the 
country  woidd  benefit  in  no  small  degree  were  this 
])owerful  agency  full}'  utilized. 

Professor  W.  O.  At  water,  Chief  of  the  Nutritive 
Investigations,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, gave  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  agricultural 
experimenting  in  the  United  States,  referring  esj)ecially 
to  the  support  which  it  received  from  the  National  and 
the  State  Governments,  to  the  agricidtural  experiment 
station  movement,  and  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  first  agricultural  experiment 
station,  he  said,  was  organised  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  he  himself  being  its  first  director.  Other 
States  soon  followed  this  example,  and  the  experiment 
stations  proved  so  useful  that  in  1887  the  Federal 
Congress  made  the  enterprise  national  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  stations  in  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union.  Their  success  had  been  note- 
worthy. There  were  now  nearly  sixty  of  these  institu- 
tions. They  received  nearly  £'200,000  ann\ially  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  enough  from  the  State 
Governments  and  other  sources  to  make  their  annual 
revenue  considerably  larger.  They  employed  (100  or  "00 
persons  in  scientific  investigation.  They  studied  prob- 
lems of  chemistry,  physics,  physiology,  botany,  and  so 
on,  in  their  application  to  farming,  and  to  this  end 
thej-  came  in  close  contact  with  the  intelligent  agricul- 
turists and  were  constantly  communicating  to  them 
the  resiUts  of  their  inquiries.  These  inquiries  were 
conducted  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  colleges 
and  universities,  and  the  experiments  were  made  in  the 
field,  the  garden,  the  stable,  and  the  dairy.  No  less 
important — indeed,  more  so — was  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  had  grown  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  from  a  comparatively  unim- 
l)ortant  branch  of  the  Government  to  be  piacticaU,>' 
the  largest  scientific  establishment  in  the  world.  It 
received  an  annual  appropriation  of  over  £1,000,00'.), 
and,  while  much  of  its  work  was  administrative,  it 
employed  over  2,000  persons  in  the  work  of  scientific 


investigation.  It  issued  last  year  938  publications^ 
The  total  n\imber  of  copies  issued  was  nearly  12,000,000, 
of  which  7,000,000  were  so-called  "farmers'  bulletins'^ 
^that  was  to  say,  short  pamphlets  condensing  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  Department  and  the  experi- 
ment stations.  Each  experiment  station  also  publisheti 
a  large  number  of  scientific  reports  and  bulletins. 

{Report  of  Discussion  condensed  from  **  The  Timc^^"' 
August  20.)' 


PljVNT  Stems. 

Aur/ust  22. — In  the  Botanical  section  Lord  Avebury' 
read  a  paper  on  the  forms  of  stems  of  plants.  Some-, 
had  round  stems,  some  square,  some  triangular,  some: 
pentagonal.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  and  other- 
forms?  It  was,  of  course,  important  for  jdants,  as  for- 
architects,  to  obtain  the  greatest  strength  with  the- 
least  expenditure  of  material.  To  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  plant  should  be  equally  liable  to  rupture- 
at  every  point  where  the  strain  was  equal ;  otherwise  a* 
certain  amount  of  material  might  be  removed  from  the^ 
strongest  part  without  decreasing  the  danger  of  rupture^ 
If  the  stem  of  a  plant  or  any  other  pillar  was  affected. 
by  pressure — say  of  wind — one  side  would  lie  stretched, 
and  the  other  compressed,  while  between  them  would 
be  a  neutral  axis,  and  both  stretching  and  compressing: 
would  be  the  greatest  along  the  surface  farthest  from 
the  neutral  axis.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the- 
strongest  form  was  where  the  material  was  collected  a& 
far  as  possible  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  Lord  Avebury- 
showed  that  on  this  hypothesis  the  prevalent  form  of 
stem  would  be  that  in  which  the  fibres  were  arranged! 
circularly  about  the  neutial  axis,  and  the  stem  itself 
would  be  circular.  The  question  then  arose.  Why  was;- 
this  form  not  universal?  As  regards  plants  that  had. 
quadrangidar  stems,  Lord  Avebury  poiutetl  out  that 
when  the  leaves  were  in  opposite  i)airs,  each  pair  at- 
right  angles  to  those  above  and  below,  the  strain  woul^. 
be  mainl3'  in  two  directions.  If  so,  we  shoidd  expect- 
to  find  quadrangular  stems  associated  with  opposite- 
leaves.  He  then  took  the  British  flora  and  showed 
that  plants  with  quadrangular  stems  always  had. 
opposite  leaves,  and  that  jdants  with  opposite  leaves- 
had  generally— though  with  excei>tions — quadrangidar- 
stems.  Passing  to  triangular  and  pentagonal  stems,, 
he  pointed  out  that  they  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  consideration  that  many  monocotyledons,  but  not 
all,  have  the  leaves  in  threes.  Sedges,  for  instance,  alL 
had  nmre  or  less  triangular  stems,  while  in  grasses  they 
were  round.  Now,  sedges  had  leaves  in  threes,  while^ 
in  grasses  they  were  in  two  rows  or  ranks.  The- 
bramble,  with  its  pentagonal  stem,  had  its  leaves  ia. 
whorls  of  fives. 


LILIUM  PHILIPPINENSE. 

(See  Fia.  83,  p.  211.) 
This  is  an  old  species  that  was  originally  intro- 
duced from  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  1873,  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  It  was  described  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for- 
August  23,  1873.  We  are  induced  to  reproduce^ 
the  illustration  that  appeared  with  the  original 
description,  owing  to  the  interest  awakened  in- 
America  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  growing  in  a  wild  state,  as  we  are  informed 
by  representatives  of  Messrs.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  ici 
an  island  situated  between  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa.  On  September  8,  Mr.  John  K.  M.  L. 
Farquhar,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Farquhar 
&  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A,  showed  us  a  quantity  of 
flowers  he  had  Qut  from  plants  growing  in  the- 
Boston  Nursery,  and  which  had  been  brought  by 
himself  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  out  state.  They 
were  very  beautiful  indeed,  being  quite  fresh,  and 
their  strong  perfume  was  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  a  Gardenia.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration, the  plant  has  a  most  elegant  appearance., 
the  slender,  recurving  leaves  being  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  {lowers  were- 
about  8  inches  long,  and  the  segments  spread  out- 
only  near  the  apex,  the  tube  being  exceedingly 
slender.  Mr.  Farquhar  informed  us  that  the> 
species  is  quite  hardy,  his  bulbs  having  beem 
frozen  hard  again  and  again  without  receiving: 
any  injury.  In  America  the  species  has  beett 
used  for  forcing  purposes,  and  Mr.  Farquhar 
stated  that  the  bulbs  will  flower  in  less  than  half, 
the  time  required  to  force  L.  loKgiflorum.  As, 
the  Boston  firm  has  a  very  large  quantity  o& 
bulbs  under  cultivation,  it  is  likely  to  become- 
more  common  in  gardens ;  therefore  we  take- 
this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of  ous- 
readers  to  this  very  beautiful  specie-s. 
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SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL    HORTICULTtJBAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Sei'TEMBEU  G. — Present:  Dr.  Cooke  (in  the  Chair), 
Mr.  J.  Doviglas,  Dr.  Remlle,  Mr.  Holmes,  anil  Rev.  W. 
Wilks. 

Fink  Moidd  on  Charred  Wood.—Dt.  Cooke  re- 
ported that  the  pink  moiild  on  burnt  wood,  sent  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  was  common  on  all  kinds  of  vegetable 


come  from  Foxgloves  which  harmed  other  plants. 
She  was  also  suspicious  of  Nicotiana  affinis  having  the 
same  effect,  as  plants  near  either  seemed  to  hmguisli. 
It  was  considered  that  any  harm  could  only  be  done 
by  the  shade  of  the  large  leaves,  or  by  tlie  roots 
<levouring  all  the  food  in  the  soil. 

Diseased  Oat.— Lady  Mart  Hehbeet  sent  speci- 
mens of  disease  in  roots  of  Oak.  The  specimens 
plainly  showed  the  marks  of  injury,  and  the  disease 
liad  evidently  been  caused  by  water  entering  through 
the  injured  parts  and  causing  ordinary  decay. 


BATH  FLORAL  FETE  AND  SUMMER 

SHOW. 

AuiiUHT  31  and  September  1.-  This  Society  has 
been  in  existence  for  fifty-three  years.  A  summer  show 
has  always  been  one  of  its  principal  features,  and  this 
year's  display  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  , 
Sydney  Cardens.  There  was  a  pitiless  downpour  of 
rain  as  at  Shi'ewsbury,  which  lasted  until  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  seriously  affecting  the  attendance,  fl'e 
exhibits  of  plants  were  of  the  usual  higli  standard,  also 
cut  flowers,  fruit  and  floral  decorations.  Vegetables 
were   also   gooi,    these   leing   arranged    in   the   open. 


Fig.  83. — lilium  PHiLirriNEN.'fE  :  flowers  white. 

Recently   re-discovered   in    considerable   quantities.     (See    p.   210.) 


matter,  dead  or  decaying,  and  had  recently  been 
claimed  as  a  parasite  on  Apples  {Jounial  of  the  Jio//a/ 
HoriicuHurul  Socictti,  xxviii.,  p.  233).  The  conidia 
are  profuse,  colourless,  elliptical,  aud  uniseptate  when 
mature.     It  is  called  Cephalothecium  roseum. 

Orchid  Lcares. — Dr.  CooKE  reported  that  the  light- 
coloured  spots  on  a  Cypripedium-leaf  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Douglas  were  deficient  iu  chorophyll  and  semi-trans- 
lucent, but  contained  no  trace  of  fungi.  The  dark- 
coloured  spots  appeared  to  be  scars  from  wounds,  but 
contained  no  trace  of  fungi. 

Plciotaxi/  of  Carnations.  —  Miss  HARRISON,  of 
Wrington,  sent  several  specimens. 

Svjyposed  Danutf/e  from  Foxiilorc. — Lady  RoscOE 
enquired  whether  some  deleterious  substance  did  not 


Chcrmcs  Inricis. — Lady  Herbert  also  sent  specimens 
of  Larch  attacked  by  this  pest,  now  only  too  common. 
Nothing  could  be  done,  except  to  use  one  of  the  soft- 
soap  and  parafiin  sprays. 

Soil. — Mr.  Dean,  gr.  to  E.  Powell  King,  Esq., 
AVainsford,  sent  specimens  of  soil  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  for  Peach-trees.  It  showed  lirown. 
thread-like  marks,  following  the  decay  of  some  pre- 
viously-existing roots.  It  was  considered  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose,  as  likely  to  engender  fungus. 

Nut-mite. — AliOLPH  Reikmann,  Esq.,  Mottingham, 
complained  that,  having  been  compelled  to  destroy  his 
black  Currants  on  account  of  the  bud-mite,  the  insect 
(or  one  very  like  it)  seemed  now  to  be  attacking  his 
Filbert-nuts. 


The  staging  and  judging  were  done  under  great 
diffiodties.  • 

One  larg«  tent  was  devoted  to  plants,  of  which  the 
leading  class  was  for  twelve  specimens,  six  in  bloom' 
and  six  of  ornamental  foliage.  Messrs.  Cypher  K 
Sons,  Cheltenham,  were  placed  1st  with  Lsora  Duttii 
and  I.  Williamsii,  two  Allamandas,  Erica  Ewerian.-v, 
Statice  jirofusa,  and  some  finely  -  coloured  Crotons, 
Messrs.  J,  D.  "VVpOD  &  Son,  Chipping  Sodbury,  were 
2nd.  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  were  also  1st  with  si;\ 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  for  single  specimen  plants, 
and  for  the  best  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ii^ 
flower. 

Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Bath,  had  the  best  groufj 
of  eight  ornamental  foliage  plants.  Mr.  U.  Hallett, 
Bath,  was  2nd.  '  . 

Messrs.  CYPHER  &  Sons,  were  1st  with  a  large  groitp 
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of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  having  one  of  their  usual 
elaborate  exhibits.  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons  were 
2nd. 

Other  i>latits  exhibited  included  finely -grown  speci- 
mens of  Begonias,  exotic  Ferns,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Gloxinias,  Liliunis,  Cockscombs,  Petiuiias,  Coleus,  &c. 
Fuchsias  were  a  feature.  In  the  class  for  nine  speci- 
mens, Mr.  W.  H.  Tu(;WELL,  Bath,  was  1st  with  well- 
grown  and  flowered  plants  of  dark  and  light  varieties, 
including  Western  Beauty,  a  very  fine  light-coloured 
Fuchsia.     Mr.  H.  PocOfK,  Trowbridge,  was  2nd. 

With  six  specimens  Mr.  Ceo.  TrcKEti,  Trowbridge, 
was  let.  Mr.  G.  Tucker  had  the  best  specimen  dark 
variety  in  Masterpiece  ;  and  Mr,  W.  H.  TliGWELL  the 
best  light  variety  in  White  Queen. 

Cut-flowers  made  a  great  display  :  Dahlias  were  in 
good  form.  Messrs.  J.  CuAV  k  SoK,  Frome,  were  Ist 
with  twenty-four  show  blooms,  chief  among  them 
being  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Goldfinch,  Chief- 
tain, R.  T.  Rawlings,  Excellent,  John  Hickling,  Keynes 
Al,  &c.     2nd,  Mr.  Geo.  Hi'mphuies,  Chippenham. 

With  twelve  blooms  Mr,  Gilbert,  Dersley,  was  1st, 
and  Messrs.  Frecker  &  SON.s,  Frome,  2nd. 

Messrs.  Cray  &  Son  came  1st  with  nine  fancy 
Dahlias,  having  the  following  in  good  character  : — 
llev.  J,  B.  M.  Camni,  Mabel,  Miss  Browning,  Mrs, 
Jolm  Downie,  Prince  Henry,  &c.  Mr.  HrsiPHRIES,  2nd. 
Bunches  of  single  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cray  k  Son,  who  were  1st ;  and  Mr,  T.  Carr,  Bath, 
2nd.  Mr.  (Jeo.  Humi'Hries  came  1st  with  twelve 
bunches  of  Cactus  varieties ;  Messrs.  Cray  &  Son 
t)eing  a  close  2nd.  The  latter  firm  was  1st  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias :  while  Mr.  G. 
Hv'ii'HRiES  was  2nd. 

Roses  were  very  good  considering  the  late  season. 
The  best  twenty-four  blooms  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Jeffebtes  &  Sons.  Ciirenceste- .  Messrs.  Pebkin.s  & 
^ON,  Coven  trj',  were  2nd, 

Mr.  John  Cro.sslino,  I'enartli,  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  ;  and  Mr.  John  Mattock  was  1st  with  the 
same  inimber  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  good  blooms  being 
staged. 

Twelve  vases  of  Roses,  containing  five  trusses  of  one 
variety,  made  a  pretty  feature,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
Oxford,  taking  the  1st  prize  with  an  excellent  exhibit 
which  was  mucli  admired. 

Gladioli  were  also  an  attractive  feature;  Mr.  John 
Mattock  was  1st  with  thirty-six  spikes  in  good 
character.   Mr,  W.  T.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  2nd. 

Messrs.  A.  A,  Walters  &  Son,  Bath,  took  the  1st 
|)rize  with  twelve  spikes. 

Asters  are  always  well  shown  and  numerous  at  Bath  ; 
the  quilled  varieties  shown  in  twenty-four  blooms  were 
of  good  colour.  French  Asters  were  represented  by  the 
Victoria  type  ;  the  l';eony-flowered  Asters  are  now 
larelj'  seen  ;  the  Comet  tyjie,  in  collections  of  twent3'- 
four  blooms,  were  also  very  good. 

Other  cut  flowers  included  zonal  Pelai'goniums,  shown 
in  very  fine  trusses  ;  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers, 
in  which  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker  took  the  1st  prize  with 
twenty-four  excellent  bunches.  Mr.  Geo.  Halle'it 
was  2nd. 

Collections  of  hardy  flowers,  to  occupy  a  space  of 
S6  superficial  feet,  made  a  show  in  themselves,  but 
there  was  too  much  crowding  generally  to  be  effective  ; 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters  &  Son,  Bath,  were  1st,  ami 
Mr,  F.  Davies,  F'rome,  2nd.  Hardy  annuals  were 
also  finely  .shown  in  bunches  of  twenty-four;  Salpi- 
glossis.  Zinnias,  African  Marigolds,  and  Gloxinias  were 
also  shown  in  a  cut  state. 

Floral  decorations  were  represented  by  tables, 
«pergnes,  boutiuets,  and  other  arrangements,  all  well 
executed. 

Fruit  occupied  a  large  tent,  Aipples  and  Pears  were 
numerous  and  good.  The  best  coUection  of  eight 
dishes  came  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming,  Romsey  (gr., 
Mr.  Mitchell),  who  had  excellent  Gros  Maroc  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Dymond  I'eaches,  Pine- 
apple Nectarines,  I'lums,  Apples,  and  Melons.  The 
Right  Hon.  W.  Long,  Rood  Ashton  (gr,,  Mr.  W.  Strug- 
iiell),  came  2nd. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  also  1st  with  eight  bunches  of 
Crapes;  Mr.  W.  Marsh,  Bath  (gr,.  Mr.  Taylor),  came 
2nd.  Both  collections  were  good.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
1st  with  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes ; 
and  Mr,  Taylor,  2nd. 

With  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  1st  with  finely-finished  bunches ;  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  2nd. 

Peaches,  dessert  and  culinary  Plums,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Cherries,  Nuts,  and  Filberts  were  well  shown  in 
the  various  classes. 

Three  dishes  of  Pears  were  represented  by  thirty-one 
fntries,  the  best,  from  Mr.  H.  C.  HOLUKN,  were 
Pitmaston  Duches,s.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Doyenne  du 
Comice. 

There  were  thirty-one  entries  for  three  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples. 

Of  forty-eight  single  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Worcestei-  Pearmain  were 
placed  in  the  order  named. 


Collections  of  culinary  Apples  were  numerous,  and 
aroused  strong  competition. 

The  vegetables  were  staged  in  the  open,  and  in  the 
drenching  rain  notetaking  was  practically  impossible, 
but  the  exhibits  were  numerous  and  generall.y  of  good 
quality. 

Miscellaneous  collections  included  fruiting  Apple- 
trees,  Ap|)les,  and  various  cut  flowers  from  Messrs- 
Cooling  k  Sons,  Bath  ;  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Black- 
more  k  Langdon,  Twerton ;  a  large  collection  of 
l*hloxes,  Pentstemons,  Delphiniums,  &c.,  from  Messrs. 
I.  House  k  Son,  Westbury-on-Tr3'm  ;  hardy  flowers 
from  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  &  Son,  Shirley,  Hants ; 
Roses,  Dahlias,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Jarman  k  Co,, 
Chard ;  cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  Garaway  k  Co., 
Durdham  Down  ;  Dahlias,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Rich  & 
Co.,  Bath  ;  hardy  flowers,  &c.,  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchirrch  ;  a  collection  of  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums 
from  Mr.  V.  Slade,  Taunton  ;  and  Violas  from  Mr,  W. 
L.  Pattison. 

WABLEY   COTTAGE    GARDEN    AND 
FARM   PRODUCE  SHOW. 

This  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  Warle^'  Place, 
the  residence  of  Miss  Willmott,  on  the  1st  inst.,  and 
though  the  morning  was  very  wet,  the  weather  cleared 
soon  after  mid-day,  and  the  vill.ige  sports  were  held 
during  the  afternoon.  Despite  the  weather  there  was 
a  remarkably  good  attendance.  The  schedule  of  prizes 
of  114  classes  was  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  in- 
cluded plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  the 
former  including  plants  grown  in  windows,  collections, 
and  nosegays  of  wild  flowers,  collections  of  wild  fruits, 
&c,  ;  while  the  domestic  life  of  the  cottagers  was  stimu- 
lated ijy  prizes  for  cooked  Potatos,  loaves  of  bread, 
cakes,  suet-puddings,  home-made  jams,  honey,  examples 
of  handicrafts  and  needle-work  ;  farm  produce,  includ- 
ing sheaves  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats ;  also  for 
poultry,  ploughing,  &c..  Miss  Willmott  being  desirous 
of  interesting  in  every  way  the  cottagers  of  Warle\' 
and  adjacent  parishes. 

Mr.  Preece,  the  gardener  at  Warley  Lodge,  staged  a 
bold  group  of  plants,  and  a  large  collection  of  excellent 
fruit.  Blessrs.  Wallace  k  Co.,  Colchester,  had  an 
excellent  collection  of  cut  flowers  and  pans  of  very  fine 
Colchicums.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest'  Hill, 
had  a  group  of  Begonias ;  and  Mr.  John  Rissell, 
Brentwood,  a  large  outdoor  group  of  ornamental  shrubs. 


THE  DUSSELDORF  EXHIBITION. 

DISPLAY  OF  ORCHIDS. 

September  3,  4,  5,  and  G. — The  promoters  of  the 
Orchid  display,  held  on  the  above  dates  at  the 
DUsseldorf  International  Exhibition,  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  result  of  their  efforts,  for  there  was  a 
splendid  collection  of  Orchids  exhibited.  The  display 
showed  how  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  La^lio-Cattle^'as  are 
contributing  to  make  Orchid-flowers  more  numerous  in 
autmnn  than  they  have  ever  been  at  that  season. 
From  the  amateurs  came  several  very  fine  groups, 
staged  with  good  effect. 

Mons.  FiRMiN  Lajibeau,  of  Bruxelles,  sent  a  grand 
collection,  amongst  which  were  noted  Cattlcya  Harri- 
son;e  alba,  C.  Mossise  alba,  C.  Atalanta,  C.  Pittiana, 
and  C.  Gaskelliana  alba  ;  Vanda  Lowii,  Lrelio-Cattleya 
bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  Admiral  Dewey,  Cypripedium 
Frau  Ida  Brandt,  V.  Memoria  Moensi,  and  a  very- 
fine  plant  of  Miltouia  vexillaria. 

Baron  FuBSTENRERG.  Mintaris,  near  Diisseldorf,  also 
staged  a  good  group  of  showy  varieties  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  botanical  species.  Some  of  the  plants 
noted  were  two  very  fine  specimens  of  La?lia  elegans 
Turner's  variety,  (.'attlcya  x  Iris,  C.  Chamberlaini- 
anum,  Laslio  -  Cattleya  bletchleyensis,  Phala;noi)sis 
Rimestadtiana,  P.  amabilis,  P.  rosea,  Pachystoma 
Tbompsonianum,  Epidendrum  cochleatum  Rodrigxiezia 
decora,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke,  Baarn,  Holland,  had  a  small 
collection  comprising  good  Cypripediums,  Lai'lio- 
Cattleyas,  Vanda  cierulea,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  &c. 

Among  the  trade  groups  for  competition,  M,  A,  A. 
Peeters.  Brussels,  staged  a  grand  collection  of 
hybrids,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was  given.  Inchuled 
in  this  group  were  Cattleya  Pittiana  var.  Kronprinz, 
V'.  Hardyana,  C.  Ella,  La^lio-Cattleya  Admiral  Dewey, 
L.-C.  eximia,  L.-C.  Alcides,  and  Lfelia  elegans.  At 
one  end  of  this  group  were  twelve  very  fine  plants  of 
Vanda  C(erulea.  At  the  other  end  a  batch  of  Cypri- 
pedium hybrids  of  theRothschildianum  types.  M.  Chas. 
Ma  RON,  Brunoy,  France,  obtained  2nd  i)rize  for  a  good 
group  of  his  showy  hybrids  of  the  Lselia-Cattleya 
"  callistoglossa, '*  "eximia,"  *'Adoni8,"  and  "Henry 
Greenwood"  types.  M.  Maurice  Verhonck,  Ghent, 
was  placed  3rd  for  a  group  including  HouUetia  Brockle- 
hurstiana,  Vanda  cierulea,  Odontoglossum  grande,  O. 
Harryano-crispum,  and  Cattle^-a  Harrisome. 


Messrs.  Dkaps  Dom,  of  Brussels,  and  Messrs.  Wolf 
of  Diisseldorf,  sent  collections  of  Cypripediums. 

The  Marquis  De  Wavrin,  Ghent,  sent  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Lailia  elegans,  and  a  grand  plant  and  good 
variety  of  Vanda  cieridea. 

The  non-competitive  groups  were  also  very  good. 
Mr.  Otto  BeyiioiiT,  Blarienfelde,  Berlin,  covered  a 
very  large  space  with  a  magnificent  display  of  the 
popular  varieties,  such  as  Cattleya  Harrisonse,  C. 
gigas,  C.  aurea,  Oncidium  varicosum,  Vanda  cierulea, 
Odontoglossum  grande.  Cypripedium  cenanthum.  In 
this  group  also  was  exhibited  a  magnificent  variety 
of  Cattleya  gigas  called  "Imperator,"  the  flower 
measuring  10  inches  across  the  petals.  The  variety 
was  awarded  a  special  prize,  and  is  probably  the 
largest  Cattleya  yet  seen. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co.,  of  Bradford, 
England,  staged  a  very  choice  group,  which  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Vase,  to  be  specially  made  and  deco- 
rated. The  group  contained  three  plants  of  the  re- 
markable Cattleya  Iris,  Cattleya  Chamberlainiana, 
C.  Vulcan,  Lielio-Cattleya Professor  Fritz  Ruber,  L.-C. 
luminosa,  L.-C.  bletchlej'ensis,  Brasso-Cattleya  Mme. 
Chas.  Maron,  Cypripedium  Milo,  C.  Frau  Ida  Brandt, 
C.  Gravesije,  C.  Mons.  F.  Lambeau,  Cycnoches  chloro- 
chilon,  Bulbophyllum  Lobbi  colossum,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  London,  had  a  group 
comprising  well-flowered  plants  of  Cattleya  Harrisont-e, 
C.  aurea,  C.  Gaskelliana,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Den- 
tlrobium  Phala?nopsis,  &c.  Coiiimvnicatcd. 


ALNWICK  HORTICULTURAL. 

Seitesiheb  8. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Alnwick 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  took  place  in  the 
beautiful  Abbey  Grounds,  Alnwick,  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  There  were  193  classes 
provided  this  year,  and  the  entries  were  numerous, 
the  usual  keen  rivalry  among  the  various  competitors 
being  well  maintained  ;  the  exhibits  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  and  the  exhibition  in  every  respect  was 
an  excellent  one. 

The  entries  in  classes  for  greenhouse  and  stove  plants 
were  numerous.  In  this  section  Mr.  T.  Suffield,  of 
Darlington,  was  very  successful. 

Cut  flowers  and  table  decorations  made  a  good 
display.  In  these  classes  the  principal  prize-takers 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Battensby,  Blaydon  ;  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  &  Son,  Bedale,  Yorks  ;  Messrs.  F.  Edmondson, 
Newcastle  :  G.  Webster,  Sunderland  ;  J.  Arkless, 
Gateshead ;  A.  Oliver,  Morpeth ;  T.  Patton,  Shil- 
bottle,  &c. 

For  vegetables  in  the  open  class,  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  of 
Prudhoe,  was  awarded  nine  1st  prizes.  Other  prize- 
winners in  this  class  were  Messrs.  A.  Briggs,  Felton  ; 
A.  Tait,  North  Sunderland  ;  W.  Watson,  Woodhorn  ; 
G.  Davison,  Warkworth  ;  B.  Brcwis,  Alnwick ;  and 
J.  Henderson,  Glanton. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

September  9. — The  meeting  held  on  this  date  was 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dahlia  show  at  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford. 

W.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Leyburn,  Yorks  (gr.,  Mr.  Cornell), 
exhibited  a  very  good  hybrid  Cypripediiun,  a  cross 
between  C.  x  T.  B.  Haywood  x  C.  Charlesworthii, 
and  named  C.  x  leyburnense.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  products  of  the  latter  parent,  and  the 
flower  is  well  formed  and  richly  coloured  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Mrs.  S.  Gbatbix,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher), 
exhibited  Cypripedium  x  Milo,  Westonbirt  variety 
(Award  of  Merit). 

G.  W.  Law-Schofieli),  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Shill),  staged  a  group  of  good  plants,  amongst  which 
were  several  showy  Lselio-Cattleya  h3'brids  (Silver 
Medal). 

Dr.  HoPGKlNSON,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Woore),  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  good  albino 
form  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  called  C.  Gaskelliana  var. 
Hodgkinsonii.  The  lip  was  coloured,  but  the  sepals 
and  petals  were  pure  white.  F.  W. 


EMSCOTE  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

September  10.  —  The  second  annual  show  of  the 
Emscote  District  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  above  date,  and  proved  a  great  success,  there  being 
upwards  of  7U0  entries.  The  exhibits  were  very 
meritorious,  especially  the  fruit.  The  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
Lyttelton,  K.C^,  gave  a  prize  for  the  best  collection  of 
six  varieties  of  vegetables.  A  collection  of  forty  dishes 
of  hardy  fruits  not  for  competition  was  shown  hy  Mr. 
Marsh,  Priory  Nursery,  Warwick,  and  a  collection  of 
plants,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  choice  fruit  was  contributed 
from  the  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co.,  Leamington. 
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ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    HORTI- 
CULTtTEAL. 

Sept.  14,  15. — This  proved  one  of  the  best  exliibi- 
tions  of  those  held  by  the  Society  in  recent  years,  the 
show  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  particular  being  very  fine. 
The  new  class  instituted  by  Mr.  Massie  caused  a  great 
interest  among  gardeners,  the  Grapes  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  prize  exhibits  being  so  nearly  equal  in  ^luality  as 
to  maintain  the  interest  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
day.  The  show  was  opened  (with  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  as  chairman)  by  the  Marchioness  of  Linlith- 
gow, the  Waverley  Market  being  crowded  by  visitors 
at  the  time. 

DES.SERT   FRCIT. 

The  first  class  was  for  a  table  of  dessert  fruit,  10  feet 
by  4  feet  (i  inches,  decorated  with  plants  in  pots  not 
exceeding  .5  inches,  and  (or)  cut  flowers.  Orchids  ex- 
cluded, and  (or)  foliage  ;  not  more  than  sixteen  dishes 
of  fruit.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  H.^rrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  and  Mr.  Kidd,  gr.  to  Lor<l  Elphin- 
.STONE,  Carberry  Towers,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  the 
former  .securing  1st  prize  for  fruit  with  117  points.  He 
had  fine  Black  Hambro'  and  Chasselas  Napoleon  Grapes, 
magnificent  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Apjiles, 
and  Melons.  Mr.  Kidd  had  good  Appley  Tower  and 
Canon  Hall  Muscat  Grapes,  the  smaller  fruits  being 
less  good  :  the  collection  obtainetl  107^  points.  For 
decoration  the  awards  were  reversed,  Mr.  KidiTs  much 
lighter  arrangement  being  placed  1st  with  tiCt  jioints, 
and  Mr.  Goodacre  2nd  with  23  points. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  not  more  than 
two  dishes  of  Grapes(blackand  white), and  one  dish  each 
of  any  other  kind  of  fruit  (confined  to  Scotland),  theie 
were  four  competitors,  Mr.  Kirk,  gr.  to  J.  Thom.son- 
Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  being  Ist  with  well-finished 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Malresfield  Court  (irapes, 
Barrington  Peaches,  Pineapi  le  Nectarines,  Melons, 
Figs,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums.  Mr.  M\iriay,  gr.  to 
the  Marquis  of  AlLS,\,  Culzean  C.\stle,  Ayr,  was  2nd, 
having  good  Grapes  and  Peaches  ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  3rd,  also  with 
a  good  collection. 

In  a  Class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit, 
grown  in  an  orchard-house,  not  nrore  than  two  dishes 
(distinct  varieties)  of  each  kind.  Grapes  excluded, 
Mr.  J.  H.  GooD.\CKE  won  1st  prize,  having  gi-antl 
Gascoigne  Scarlet  and  Newton  Wonder  Apples,  grand 
Marguerite  Marillat  Peais,  Sea  Eagle  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Plums,  Figs,  and  Apricots  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  McKinlay,  gr. 
to  Earl  CowPKR,  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire  ;  3rd,  Mr. 
Day,  gr.  to  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House, 
Garlieston. 

Scottish  Challenue  Tropht  for  Grapes. 

This  trophy,  value  50  guineas,  was  offered  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Massie  for  the  best  exhibit  of  eight  bunches  of 
Grapes,  not  more  than  two  bunches  of  any  variety. 
The  1st  prize  included  a  Gold  Badge  and  £15  in  cash. 

Four  competitors  staged  for  this  coveted  prize,  which 
was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  GoojiACRE  with  good,  b\it 
not  so  fine  Grapes  as  have  been  seen  in  Edinburgh. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  large  clusters  to  which 
y^  and  7^  points  were  awarded  ;  Madresfield  Court, 
7i  and  7  ;  Gros  Maroc,  (i  and  5  ;  Black  Hamburgh, 
7|  and  7.  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling,  were 
2nd  with  large  bunches,  of  which  JInscat  of  Alexandria 
received  1\  and  7  points  ;  Black  Alicante.  Ih  and 
<)|  ;  Cooper's  Black,  (J  ;  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  7o 
points.  Mr.  Jas.  Beisant,  gi'.  to  Mrs.  Armiktk.\i>, 
Castle  Huntly,  was  .3rd  ;  and  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir 
C.  M.  Palmer,  Bart.,  M.P.,  4th. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  (distinct  varieties),  Mr. 
KiDl)  secured  1st  prize,  having  good  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  Appley  Towers,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  2nd,  Mr.  Hugh,  gr.  to  Sir 
Duncan  Hat,  Kings  Meadows ;  3rd,  Mr.  Day. 

Tim  hnm;hes  of  Muscat  of  Alcxaiidria, — Mr.  Good- 
acre  secured  1st  prize  with  fine  bunches,  and  Mr. 
Green  was  2nd. 

Two  hunches  of  Black  Ifamhurgh. — There  was  a 
large  competition  in  this  class.  Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  gr. 
to  Col.  Hamilton  Dailly,  Ayr,  won  1st  prize  with 
well  finished  bunches  ;  Mr.  Galloway,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
AVemyss,  Gosford,  being  2nd. 

Cl.\sses  for  Single  Bunches  of  Specifieu 
Varieties. 

OAc  hu'uch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — Mr.  Good- 
acre  was  again  1st  in  this  class  ;  and  Mr.  Day,  2nd. 

The  best  bunch  of  the  variety  Black  Hamburgh  was 
shown  by  Jlr.  Buchanan,  Bargany,  who  had  a  small, 
well-finished  bunch.  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  to  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander, Esq.,  Pinkieburn,  was  2nd. 

For  one  bunch  of  Black  Alicante  Mr.  Beisant  was 
1st  with  a  small  bunch  ;  and  Messrs.  Buchanan,  2nd. 

Messrs.  Buchanan  showed  the  best  bunch  of  Aln- 
wick Seedling  ;  and  Mr.  Green  obtained  2nd  prize. 


Mr.  Kidd  had  the  best  bunch  of  Lady  Downes' ;  and 
Mr.  Woodcock,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy, 
Archerfield,  was  2nd. 

For  the  variety  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  K.  Glen,  gr. 
to  J.  H.  H.  Grah.\me,  Esq.,  Larbert,  was  awarded  Ist 
prize,  and  Mr.  Goodacre  2nd ;  but  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  1st  for  Diamond  Jubilee,  having  a  splendid 
example ;  Mr.  Leslie,  gr.  to  Mr.  CoATES,  Pitculkn 
House,  Perth,  was  2nd. 

The  best  exhibit  of  one  bunch  of  any  new  Grape 
introduced  since  1885,  came  from  Mr.  KiKK,  who  had 
Directeur  Tisserand,  a  variety  not  unlike  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Buchanan,  with  Diamond  Jubilee. 

The  finest  flavoured  black  Grape  was  adjudged  to  be 
Black  Hamburgh,  from  Jlr.  Beisant  ;  and  the  finest 
flavoured  white  Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from 
Jlr.  Murray.  The  bunch  of  black  Grapes  showing  the 
finest  bloom  was  of  Gros  Maroc,  shown  by  Mr.  Green. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

The  best  green-fleshed  Melon  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Hughes  ;  while  Mr.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle  Gardens, 
had  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  fruit  in  a  large  collection. 

For  a  collection  of  dessert  Plums  in  four  varieties, 
Mr.  Findlay,  gr.  to  Count  MuNSTER,  Maresfield,  was 
1st  ;  and  Sir.  Geo.  Mackinlay,  Wrest  Park  Gardens, 
Beds,  2nd  ;  but  the  best  collection  of  culinary  Plums 
came  from  Mr.  SjiiTH  ;  Mr.  Chalmers  being  2nd. 

CoUcction  of  Apples^  twelve  varieties,  —  Mr.  Whiting, 
Hereford,  obtained  1st  prize  with  large  and  fine  fruits  ; 
Mr.  Smith,  Convent  Gardens,  Roehamjiton,  Iwing  2nd. 

For  a  collection  of  Apples  grown  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  1st  with  large,  clean  examples ;  Mi'. 
Webster,  Gordon  Castle  (iardens,  being  2n('. 

The  best  collection  of  Pears  in  twelve  varieties  was 
from  Mr.  FiXDL.iY,  Maresfield,  who  had  very  good 
fruits.    Mr.  McKiNLAY  was  2nd. 

For  a  collection  of  Pears  in  six  varieties  grown  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Day  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  Cairns,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Home,  The  Hirsel,  2nd,  the  fruits  being 
rather  undeveloped. 

In  the  single  dish  classes  there  was  good  competition, 
the  fruit  being  of  superior  quality.  The  chief  prizes 
were  won  by  growers  in  the  South  of  England. 

Group  of  Miscellaneous  Plant.s. 

The  chief  class  in  the  section  for  plants  was  that  for 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  on  the  floor 
to  proiluee  the  best  effect  within  a  circle  of  18  feet  in 
diameter.  Mr.  Hughes  was  1st,  and  showed  one  of 
the  finest  groups  seen  of  late  years  in  Edinburgh,  tile 
material  being  excellent  and  the  arrangement  very 
good.  Mr.  Knight,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Lawson  Bray'TON, 
was  2nd. 

There  were  the  usual  exhibits  of  specimen  plants. 
Orchids  in  one  or  two  classes.  Ferns,  Codiievuns, 
Cordylines,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Liliums,  and  other 
decorative  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  double  Begonias  from  Rev. 
Mr.  Rodger,  Preston  Park,  which  were  very  fine  ; 
Sweet  Peas,  of  which  there  was  a  great  display,  the 
best  being  from  Jlr.  Duncan,  Fogo,  Duns.  Dahlias, 
Roses,  and  Carnations  were  well  represented,  the  last- 
named  being  very  fine  for  the  late  season. 

The  class  reserved  for  ladies  for  the  Iwst  decorateil 
dinner-table,  measuring  5  feet  by  3  feet,  was  competed 
for  by  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Duncan,  Fogo,  Duns,  being  1st 
witli  a  graceful  arrangement. 

Vegetables 

These  were,  as  usual,  shown  in  enormous  numbers. 
The  chief  prizes  were  offered  for  a  display  of  vegetables, 
each  competitor  being  allowed  a  table  space  of  0  feet  in 
length  by  4  feet  in  width.  The  1st  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Harper,  TuUiallan,  Peith,  for  a  fine  lot  of 
produce  ;  Mr.  Stuart,  Thirlstane  Castle,  being  2nd. 

Nurserymen. 

The  Xurserymen's  section  was  confined  solely  to  cut 
flowers.  Dahlias  and  Roses  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
material.  Mr.  MuiR,  Prestwick,  secured  the  1st  prize 
for  thirty  Gladioli  with  fresh,  clean  spikes.  Mr. 
Ssiellie,  Bushby,  was  1st  for  Cactus  and  Show 
Dahlias.  Mr.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  securing  1st 
for  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  the  individual  blooms 
being  fine  ;  also  for  Cactus  Dahlias  in  vases. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  Roses  on  a  spa<:e  tJ  feet 
by  5  feet,  was  entered  by  two  competitors,  Messrs.  .1. 
Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  winning  1st  prize  with  fine 
show  blooms  and  a  large  number  of  flowers  of  the  garden 
section.  An  arch  of  the  variety  Dorothy  Perkins  was 
very  lovely.  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Ferguson,  Bincefield, 
Dunfermline,  were  2nd  with  a  good  display  of  blooms. 
Messrs.  Cocker  were  again  1st  for  twelve  vases  of 
blooms  showing  varieties  in  perfect  condition. 

For  thirty-six  Roses  the  Aberdeen  Roses  again  were 
jdaced  1st,  being  fresh  and  well  coloured. 

For  eighteen  Roses  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee, 
won  1st  prize.  This  firm  secured  1st  prize  also  for 
twenty-four  Tea  Roses,  with  fresh  and  neat  buds. 


Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast,  with  the  variety  H\igh 
Dickson,  secured  1st  prize  for  twelve  crimson  Roses  in 
a  good  class. 

Messrs.  Ferguson,  with  lovely  flowers  of  the  variety 
Mrs.  .7.  Laing,  won  1st  prize  for  twelve  pink  Roses  • 
I  nd  Messr'',  Cocker,  with  fine  examples  of  Frau  Ka  1 
Diuschki,  1st  prize  for  twelve  white  Roses.  Altogether 
the  Roses  formed  one  of  the  features  of  this  fine 
exhibition. 

A  new  feature  was  a  class  for  a  dinner-ttable  5  feet 
by  3  feet,  decorated  with  cut  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
jirizes  were  very  small  foi'  so  important  a  class. 
Messrs.  Cajipbell  &  Sons,  Blantyre,  won  the  chief 
honour. 

Nurserymen's  Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Nurserymen  made  a  famous  display  of  plants  and 
cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Prince's  Street,  con- 
tributed several  groujis  of  Lilies  and  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  Cunninghame,  Eraser  &  Co.,  Comelj 
Bank,  contributed  a  collection  of  shrubs. 

Messrs.  Cunninghame,  Fraser  h  Co.,  also  showed  » 
collection  of  extra  fine  flowers  of  harbaceous  perennials, 
the  Tritomas  being  a  special  feature. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  Murrayfield,  had  a  nice  com- 
position of  flowering  and  foliage  ]ilants,  in  which 
standards  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  were  conspicuous. 

Mr.  John  Dowxie  also  contributed  a  table  of  cut 
flowers,  mainly  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Dahlias. 

From  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Dundee,  came  an 
admirable  collection  of  Apple-trees  in  pots  profusely 
cropped,  with  examples  of  Celosia,  &e.,  interspersed 
among  the  ])ots. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Pinkhill,  formci! 
a  huge  roekwork  which  occupied  the  whole  space  at  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  Japanese  Maples,  Conifers, 
Hydrangeas,  and  Liliums  being  the  chief  plants  em- 
jiloved. 

Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  staged  a  nice 
lot  of  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants.  Gladioli,  Tritomas, 
&c. 

Messrs.  J.  GRIEVE  k  SON,  Pilrig,  contributed 
florists'  flowers. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Elgin,  had  a  number  of  Gladiolus, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  border  flowers. 

Mr.  Lister,  Rothesay,  contributed  Violas  and  fancy 
Tansies,  and  Lister's  Prolific  Tomato. 

Mr.  C.  Page,  Liberton,  showeil  Chrysanthemums 
and  Tomatos,  a  Silver  Medal  being  awanlcd. 

Mr.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre.  b1iow(k1  florists' 
flowers  in  fine  and  neat  varieties. 

Messrs.  Glass,  Liberton,  staged  early  CJhrysanthe- 
mums,  a  Bronze  Medal  being  awarded. 

Messrs.  DoBBIE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  florists' 
flowers  in  vast  quantities.  Cactus  Dahlias,  Show 
Dahlias,  Pompon  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  AVem,  had  his  usual  display 
of  Sweet  Peas,  a  Silver  Medal  being  awarded. 

The  Kings  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  staged 
some  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  other  hardy  fruits  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  contributed  an  excellent 
■lisplay  of  florist  flowers.  It  included  no  fewer  thaiv 
;iliO  single  blooms  of  Carnations,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  bunches  of  new  Phlox,  a  lot  of  grand  I'entstemoni* 
and  Dahlias. 

Mr.  FariJUHAR,  Comely  Bank,  Perth,  staged  some 
nicely  arranged  Carnations,  Liliums,  Roses,  Sweet 
Peas,  &e.  (Silver  Medal*. 

AWARDS   OF    MERIT. 

The  Committee  gave  an  Award  of  Merit  to  "  Wliite 
Forty-fold,"  a  Potato  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Inveresk  ;  to 
Mr.  Pyne,  Topsham,  Devon,  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
Apple  "Rival";  to  Mr.  A.  Frater,  Ochdtree,  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Violet  "Lady  Grant";  to  Mr.  . 
Brotherston,  Tynninghame  Gardens,  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  Verbena  "Afterglow,"  a  rose-coloured  sport  fronv 
Miss  E.  Willmott  :  to  Messrs.  Cuninghame  &  Fraser,  .^ 
1st  class  Certificate  for  hardy  Fuchsia  "Caledonia"  ;. 
to  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  an  Award  of  Merit. 
for  rose-coloured  Carnation  "  Lady  F.  Balfour,"  and  for 
"  Isabella  Dickson,"  a  yellow-ground  CJamation. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES.; 

CROYDON      AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.  —  Tlie 

members  of  this  Society  met  on  Tuesday,  .Scptemlier  e, 
wlien  Mr.  C.  W.  Greenwood,  of  The  Gardener,  gave  a 
paper  on  "Narcissus."  The  elassitication.  cultivation, 
uses,  &<!.,  of  this  popular  flower  were  explained.  At.  flic 
conclusion  a  discussion  followed,  and  many  iiuestious 
were  asked  the  lecturer.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Ambler-ide 
Gardens,  staged  a  good  collection  of  Apples,  receiving 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

DONCASTER    AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. —ThO: 

monthly  meeting  of  Ibis  Society  was  held  on  Tliursday, 
Septembers,  when  Mr.  Elliott,  of  BIylli  Hall,  lectured 
on  "Tlic  Fertilisation  of  Flowers."  The  lecturer  ex- 
plained fully  the  auatomv  of  flowers,  and  lUustrntca 
liis  remarks  by  a  series  of  interesting  lantern-slides, 
remarking  how  flowers  were  formed  to  enable  honey- 
gathering  insects  to  cross-fertilise  their  species.  AtUic 
conclusion  several  .luestions  were  asked  and  answered. 
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KEW    NOTES. 

ARisTOLOcniA  GIGA8  VAR.  Stuktevantii. — ^This 
extraordinary  climbing  plant  has  been  in  flower 

^  for  the  past  two  months  in  the  Victoria-house, 
having  developed  about  forty  of  its  giganticblooms 
up  to  the  present  time.  As  I  write,  there  are  several 
fully  expanded  flowers,  and  a  quantity  of  buds 
showing.  When  fully  expanded,  each  measures 
1  foot  in  length  by  7  inches  broad,  and  is  sus- 

.pended  by  a  peduncle  9  inches  long.  The  large 
hood-like  perianth  has  a  whit*  ground  colour, 
densely  mottled  with  dark  purple,  the  mouth  of 
the  inflated  tube  being  almost  black.     A  flower 

■  taken  from  the  specimen  measured  15  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  the  top  of  the  flower  to  the 
point  where  the  long  tail  is  developed,  it  measured 

\20  inches;  the  total  length  from  the  top  to  the 
end  of  the  ribbon-like  tail  was  5  feet.  The  flowers 
remain  fully  expanded  for  al^out  twelve  hours, 
they  then  gradually  curl  inwardly.  Unfortu- 
nately the  odour  is  not  pleasant.  This  species 
is  not  difficult  to  cultivate  successfully,  its  chief 
requirements  being  plenty  of  rich  soil  to  grow  in, 
smd  a  position  in  either  a  stove  or  intermediate- 
house. 

■  Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  September, 
consisting  of  weU  ripened  growths  about  a  foot 

I  long,  and  they  will  soon  make  roots  over  a 
moderate  amount  of  bottom-heat.  Keep  them 
in  a  stove  during  the  winter,  and  by  April  they 
should  bo  strong  plants  in  7-inch  pots.  At  that 
time  shift  them  into  10-  or  12-inch  pots,  using 
a  compost  such  as  one  would  use  for  Cucumbers. 
When  they  have  become  well  established  in  these 
pots,  let  them  be  given  a  final  shift  into  larger 

.pots  or  tubs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  plenty 
of  drainage  material  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  afforded  liquid  manure  frequently  without  any 
of  the  pots  becoming  water-logged.  The  plants 
should  make  flowering-shoots  20  feet  long  by  the 
beginning  of  July. 

COSTUS   SPSCIOSUS,    Smith: 

This  beautiful  species  of  a  much  -  neglected 
genus  is  now  flowering  freely  in  the  Nepenthgs- 
'  house,  where  it  will  continue  to  produce  its  fleshy 
stems  and  large  heads  of  handsome  white  flowers 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  stems,  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  height,  are  clothed  with  deep-green 
leaves  from  G  to  !)  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches 
in  breadth.  The  inflorescence  is  a  dense  terminal 
head,  often  containing  as  many  as  thirty  flowers, 
which  open  in  succession  ;  every  head  has  usually 
about  five  flowers  open  at  one  time,  each  of  which 
has  a  diameter  of  2.J  inches.  There  are  about 
twelve  species  of  Gostus  in  cultivation  at  Kew. 
Other  species  now  in  flower  are  C.  igneus  and 
C.  elegans,  the  latter  with  yellow  flowers.     Both 

■  these  species  are  planted  in  the  Nepenthes-house, 

■  where  they  grow  vigorously.  Costus  fissiligulatus, 
flowering  in  the  stove,  has  large  flowers  of  a  fine 
deep  pink  colour.   JV.  H. 


Horticultural     Pests     at    Home    and 

Abroad. — The  difference  of  conditions  under 
which  the  gardener  and  farmer  labour  here  and 
at  the  Antipodes  may  sometimes  be  described  in 
a  very  few  lines,  as  at  a  recent  meeting,  at  Arten- 
side.  South  Australia,  of  the  local  Agricultural 
Society.  Mr.  Peaesk  read  a  paper  on  "  The  plea 
.  for  the  Garden,"  &c.  He  said  he  had  found  it 
important  to  keep  out  birds  and  vermin ;  a 
vermin-proof  fence  would  keep  out  the  latter,  but 
the  birds  were  more  difficult  to  scare.  He  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  frighten  sparrows  and  the 
£-aiall  birds,  which  could  be  caught  in  traps,  but 
the  parrots  were  very  troublesome  to  deal  with. 
He  had  found  that  shooting  was  the  only  method 
of  any  value,  and  it  was  necessary  to  encourage 
the  women  to  use  a  light  handy  shot-gun,  as  they 
were  about  the  house  all  the  time,  whereas  the 
men-folk  were  away  so  much.  He  had  taught 
his  wife  to  slioot,  and  now  he  fouud  that  on  an 
:iverage  it  did  not  take  mora  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  her  time  each  day  t)  keep  the  parrots 
away. 


METEOROLOGICAX  OBSERVATIONS  taken  tn  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley. 
Surrey,  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  Septcmher  lu,  1904. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Followino  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  tlie  week  ending 
Sept.  10,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  OflBce  :— 

"The  »'£■«//(/■/•  dtu'iug  thi.s  week  was  very  uuscttled  iu 
Ireland  and  Scothand,  witli  almost  daily  falls  of  rain. 
Over  England  the  conditions  were  tiuer,  the  rain  bciufJ: 
slighter,  and  confmed  to  the  middle  part  of  the  period. 
Thunderstorms  were  experienced  at  some  stations  iu 
the  north-west  of  Eugland  on  the  eth,  and  iu  some 
nnrthci-u  and  eastern  localities  on  the  7th. 

"The  lanpemtnrc  difl'ered  little  from  the  mean  as  n 
whole,  but  was  2°  below  it  iu  England,  S  ,  and  the 
Clianucl  Islands.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  occun-ed 
iit  most  stations  on  the  .=.th,  aud  rauged  from  I'.c  in  the 
Midland  Counties  to  W  iu  Scothiud,  N.,  and  to  60"  in 
Ireland,  N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  registered 
ou  rather  irregular  dates,  but  mostly  either  ou  the  4th 
or  loth.  In  England,  S.  (at  Swarraton)  the  thermometer 
fell  to  3.5°,  while  elsewhere  the  minima  r;uiged  from  37° 
iu  Scotland,  E.,  Ireland,  N.,  the  Midland  Counties,  and 
ISugland,  N.W.,  to  If  iu  England,  N.E.,  audio  .51' iu  the 
Channel  Islands. 

"The  raiiijall  greatly  exceeded  the  normal  iu  Scot- 
land, N.  and  W.,  and  iu  Ireland,  S.,  and  slightly  in 
Ireland,  N.,  and  the  Channel  Islands:  elsewhere  the 
fall  was  less  than  the  mean.  More  than  an  inch  was 
measured  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland  on  tlie  fir.st  day 
or  two,  and  in  tlie  south  of  Ireland  later  in  the  week. 
.\t  Fort  William  ou  the  .5th  the  gauge  yielded  fssinoh, 
the  total  fall  for  the  week  at  that  station  amounting  to 
as  much  as  5'05  inches. 

"The  bripltl  suiixhine  was  in  excess  of  the  mean  gene- 
rally, but  .lust  ccjual  to  it  iu  England,  S.W.,  and  below 
it  iu  Ireland,  S.,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  per- 
centages of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  4.s  in 
England,  N.W.,  to  .lO  in  Ireland,  N..  and  Scotland.  E., 
and  to  1'8  in  Scotland,  N." 


THE  WE.VTIIER  in  WEST  HERTS. 
A  Cool  H'cei-.— During  the  past  week  there  occurred 
only  one  warm  day,  and  but  one  warm  night.  On  the 
coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within 
3°  of  the  freezing-point.  The  ground  is  consequently  at 
the  present  time  i-ather  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  Rain 
fell  ou  three  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  about 
:i  quarter  of  an  inch.  Small  amounts  of  rain-water 
came  through  the  bare  soil  porcol.itiou  gauge  durin" 
the  first  few  days  of  the  week,  but  since  then  no 
measurable  quantity  has  passed  through  it.  The  sun 
shone  for  Ij  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  half  an  hour  a, 
day  less  Ihau  is  usual  at  this  season.  On  two  days  uo 
sunshine  at  all  was  recorded.  The  wind  was  variable 
in  direction,  and  as  a  rule  very  light.  The  meau 
amount  of  moisture  iu  the  air  at  3  o'clock  iu  the  after- 
noon was  2  per  ceut.  in  excess  of  the  September  average 
for  that  hour.  E.  M.,  Ikr];hniiirt(cl,  Sriilanber  13,  liiui. 


IHARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Septemher  11. 
Plants  in  Pots.  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralias,  per  doz. 
Arbor   Vitse,   per 

doz 

Aspidistras,     per 

doz 

Asters,  doz.  pots 
Aucubas,  per  doz. 
Australian  Bush 
Ferns,  dozen 
—  per  box 
Balsams,  dozen... 
Begonias,  per  doz. 
Campanulas 

Cannas      

Clirysanthemums, 

per  dozen 

Cocos        

Crotons,  per  doz. 
Cyperus,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  variety, 

dozen     


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-12  0 

9  0-18  0 

18  0-36  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-80 

10  0-12  0 

2  6-40 

2  0-30 

6  0-80 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 

3  0-40 

12  0-18  0 

12  0-24  0 

3  0-40 

6  0-18  0 

S.d.  e.d. 


Euonymus,  vara., 

per  dozen 
Ferns  invar.,  per 

dozen     

Ficuselastica,  per 

dozen     

Fuchsias,  perdoz 
Hydrangeas,  doz.  12  0-18  0 
Lilium  speciosum 
rubrum,    per 

dozen 

Lycopodiums,per 

dozen     

Palms,      variety 

each       

Pteris  tremula,  p, 
dozen . 


4  0-10  0 
4  0-80 


9  0-24  0 
2  0-40 


8  0-10  0 
3  0-40 


3  0-20  0 


Tropieolum, 
dozen... 

Verbena, 
dozen  ... 


per 


4  0-80 
3  0-40 


4  0-60 


Cut  Flcwers,  &c. :  Average  'Wholesale  Prices. 


Alstromeria,   per 

dozen  biuichcs 
Asters,  perdoz..., 
Bouvardias.  doz. 
Cape  Gooseberry, 

per  doz.  buncii. 
Carnations,    doz. 

bunches 

Chrysantliemums, 

dozen  bunches 
Coreopsis,  p.  doz, 
Cornflower 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 
Eucharis,  doz.  ... 
Ferns,  Asparagus, 
per  buueh    .,, 

—  French, 12bun. 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.  bundles 

Gaillardias,  doz. 
Gardenias,  box  ... 
Gypsophila,  doz. 

bunches 
Gladiolus,  white, 
doz.   fiunchcs 

—  various,    doz. 

bunches    ... 

—  red,  per  doz. 

spikes 

dozen  bun. 

Golden  Rod,  doz. 
Heather,    Scotch, 

per  buuch 
Honesty,  bunch 

Lavender 

Lilium    auratum 
per     bunch 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 


e.d.   s.d. 


3  0-40 

2  0-60 

4  0-60; 

6  0-80 

9  0-18  0 

6  0-90 
0  6-10 
0  9-10 

3  0-60 
2  0-30 


1  6 

0  4 


S.d.  e.d. 
Lilium    lanci- 
folium 10-36 

Lily  of  the  Valley  12  0-15  0 

Lobelia  cardina- 
lis,  per  dozen 
bundles 

Mallow,  per  doz.. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, 12  bunches    0  9    16 

Marguerites,  white, 
dozen  bunches    2  0-40 

Orchids,  various, 
per  dozen    ,., 

—  Cattleyas 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
bunches 

—  white,    dozen 
bunches 

—  double  scarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Phlox        

Pyi'ethrum,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 

Roses,     Mermet, 

per  buuch   ... 

—  white,  bunch 

—  pink     bunch 

—  red,       bunch 

2  0-  3  u  I    —  Safranos,  per 

3  0-  4  0  I         buuch 

Smilax,  12  bunch. 
St,atico,12bunches  3  0- 
Stephanotis 
Stocks, 12bunches 
Sunflowers 

16- 30, Tube  roses  on 
stem,  bunch  . 
short,  p.  doz. 


4  0  6  0 
0  S^-  1  0 
10-20 

2  0-40 

3  0-60 
3  0-60 
10-30 


0  6-08 

1  0    — 

2  0-40 


3  0-40, 


3  0-40 
2  0-30 


2  0-80 
6  0-12  0 


3  0-80 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

10-20 
10-20 
10-30 
0  4-10 

10-16 
16-30 
6  0 
10-20 
2  0-40 
2  0-40 


0  9- 

0  2- 


1  0 
0  4 


■Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artiehokes,Globe, 
per  dozen... 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
sieve 

—  Scarlet  Ruurs. 

per  bushel 
Beetroots,  bushel 
Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve       

Cabbages,  tally ,., 
Carrots,  doz.  bun. 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cress,  doz.   pun. 

Cucumbers,   doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.   ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces,  Cabbage, 
per  dozen... 

—  Cos,  per,  doz. 
Mint,  doz 


s.d. 


4  C-  6  0 
2  C-  3  0 


•1  6 
2  0 


e.d. 
Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 0  6- 

Onious,       green, 
doz.  bunches 

—  per  bag 

—  per  case 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  sieve  

Potatos,  per  ton 
Radishes,   per 

dozen  bunches 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 
Shallots,  sicre  ... 
Spinach,  p.  sieve 
Tomatos,     Chan- 
nel    Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  English,  doz. 
10-12  Turnips,  doz.  .., 
10-13      —  bag      

Vegetable  Mar- 
16  —  rows,  per  doz. 
16-19  Watercress,  per 
1  0-  2  0       dozen  bunches 


s.d. 
■  1  0 


13-20 
2  0-26 
0  9-16 
2  6-36 
10-19 

9  0-16  0 

0  9    — 
16-26 

1  0-  1  li 
0  2J  — 


2  0 
5  0- 
5  6- 

1  0 

0  6 
60  0- 

0  9- 

0  9 

3  0 

1  0- 


0  2 
2  0- 

1  0- 

2  6 


0  9- 


6  0 
6  0 


90  0 
1  0 


0  4- 


3  0 
2  0 


1  0 
0  6 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Apples,  bushel  ...  1  6-  »  6 

—  English,  sieve 

or  half  bus.  10-23 

Bananas,     bunch  I  0-10  0 

—  loose,     dozen  10-16 
Blackberries, peck  16-20 
Cobnuts,   per  lb,  0  4    — 
Figs,  per  doz.    ...  0  6-16 
Filberts,  per  lb....  02    — 
Grapes,  Hambro' 

A,  per  lb.      .,.  10-16 

B,  per  lb.     ...  0  4-  0  B 

—  GrosMaroc, lb.  0  8-10 

—  Gros  Colniiir, 

per  lb 0  9-16 

—  Alicaute,   per 

lb 0  (i-  1  0 


Grapes,  Muscat 

A,  per  lb, 

B,  per  lb,     ,.. 
Cauou  Hall 

A,  per  lb... 

B,  pcrlb... 
Lemons,  per  case 
Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  A,  per 

dozen 

—  B,  per  doz,  .., 
Oranges,  per  case 
Peaches,    A,    per 

doz 

—  B         

Pears,  per  sieve,,. 
Pines,  each 


e.d.  s.d. 

2  0-36 
0  6-16 

3  0-50 
10-16 
6  0-18  6 
0  6-10 

8  0-12  0 
2  0-40 
8  0-10  0 

6  0-12  0 
16-30 
16-36 
2  0-30 


Remarks.— Prices  for  Rnuuer  Beans  lluctuatcd  very 
much  during  the  past  week.  There  are  fruits  of 
Passifolia  from    Jamaica    2^.   to  3^'.  per  dozen.      Out- 
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door  Mushrooms,  Sd.  to  id.  per  lb. :  per  sieve,  1  s.  id.  to 
3s.  Celery,  unwashed,  twelve  heads  in  each  bundle,  .Ss. 
to  18,s\  per  dozen  bundles  ;  w.ished,  eight  heads  in  each 
bundle,  12s.  to  lfi.s.  ditto.  Brussels-Sprouts  are  now 
coming  in.  Englisli  Eudive,  l.s.  per  dozen.  Grape- 
Fruits,  per  case,  lO-s.  to  12.v.  Large  Apples,  sucli  as  Lord 
Derby  and  Warner's  iviug.  fetch  3s.  per  busliel.  Pears. 
Hessle,  3s.  per  busliel ;  Williams,  5s.  to  7s.  ditto  ;  Frencli 
orates  in  variety. 

POTATOS, 

Various,  home-grown,  mis.  to  90s.  per  ton,  John  Bath, 
32  &  31,  Wellington  Street,  Coiient  Oarden. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  busiucss  of  tlie  past  week  lins  been  very  dull, 
and  little  that  is  fresli  is  coming  in.  Tlie  flower- 
ing plant  trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  .\  few  of 
the  better  Clirysantliemums  sell  well ;  of  these  the 
white  Lady  Fitzwigram  is  still  the  best.  Many 
of  tlie  Madame  Marie  Masse  and  its  varieties  are 
seen  ;  of  these  latter  tlie  yellow  Horace  Martin  is 
the  best.  Tliere  are  also  some  of  good  bronze  colour. 
Zonal  Pelargonium  Raspail  and  other  varieties  can 
still  be  had  ;  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  with  .sliort 
sturdy  flower-spikes  and  good  foliage,  is  very  pretty  ; 
Physalis  Francheti  is  good  in  pots.  For  Zinnia 
clegans  in  pots  tliere  is  no  demand,  .\sters  in  pots 
go  veiy  slowly.  Plants  lifted  from  tlie  gi-ound  and  not 
potted  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  being  used  iu  the 
flower  garden  iu  the  place  of  annuals  and  other  pl.ants 
that  are  passed.  Among  foliage  plants  Aralia  Sieboldi 
is  good,  also  Fieus  elastica  aud  Enlalia  japonica 
yax-iegata,  the  last-named,  about  2J  to  3  ft.  in  height, 
in  32's.  Cyperus  alternifolius  in  48's  are  well  gi-own. 
Codiseums  (Crotons)  and  Cordylines  (Dracaenas)  of  tlio 
bright-coloured  varieties  are  oflered  cheaply.  Palms 
of  all  sizes  are  plentiful,  and  are  quoted  at  low  prices. 
Ferns  are  plentiful  iu  .all  sizes.  Tlie  Aspleuium  nidus 
is  particularly  bright,  but  with  some  gi-owers  the  mite 
has  been  veiy  troublesome,  and  proves  most  diflicult 
to  destroy.  Adianlum  decorum  is  good,  and  A.  cunea- 
tum  is  quite  plentiful  now.  In  choice  Ferns  I  noted 
plants  of  Nephrolepis  Duffli,  Gymnogi-ammas,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica  aud  otlicrs.  Shrubs  iu  pots  arc 
plentiful,  and  there  are  also  plants  of  Retiuospora 
plumosa  anrea  and  other  varieties  from  the  open 
ground.  These  look  very  bright  and  fresh  compared 
with  those  that  have  been  gi-own  nearer  London. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Yellow  flowers  are  very  abundant.  The  Golden  Rod 
(Solidago  virgaurea)  is  seen  in  large  bunches.  Hele- 
ninm  pumilum,  H.  autumnale.  and  11.  striatum  are  all 
prominent.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  aud  the  yellow  Mar- 
guerites are  also  plentiful.  Tliere  are  many  yellow 
Chrysanthemums:  the  liroiize  .and  white  Chry.sauthe- 
mums  are  also  good.  Some  better  Roses  arc  now 
coming  in,  but  most  of  these  from  the  open  ground 
have  their  foliage  injured  by  mildew.  Carnations  are 
not  plentiful.  The  wliite  Gladioli  are  nearly  passed, 
also  G.  brenchleyensis,  but  tliere  are  now  m.i'ny  of  the 
hybrid  varieties  in  the  market.  Liliums  coutinuc  over 
plentiful ;  some  fine  coloured  blooms  of  L.  spcciosum 
rubrum  are  to  be  seen.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  King  of 
Denmark  aud  Raspail  are  plentiful  :  there  is  also  good 
white  show  Pelargonium  bloom.  Lapageria  (white), 
Eucharis,  Tuberoses,  Giirdenias.  and  Lily  of  the  Vallev 
are  all  plentiful.  Dahlias  and  Asters  are  iu  great 
abundance.  Gypsophila  pauiculata  is  now  nearly  over  ■ 
there  is  still  plenty  of  G.  elcgans  to  be  had.  The  Statice.s 
are  not  quite  .so  plentiful,  hut  there  is  still  some  good 
S.  Gmeliui.  ndianlhus  multiflorus  gi-andiplenns 
(Soleil  d'Or)  is  veiy  showy.  Of  Orchid  bloom,  Cattlcyas 
are  plentiful ;  Cypripodium  Lawrencianum  aud  Odon- 
toglossum  grande  can  also  be  oblaiued.  Good  Pancra- 
tium blooms  are  seen.  Physalis  Francheti  is  now 
brought  in  immense  quantities.  Aster  Amellus  and 
A.  acris,  also  a  few  other  varieties,  are  uow  being 
sold.  Cut  Fern  and  other  foliage  continues 
plentiful.  A.  H.,  Coveni  Garden,  September  10.  1904. 


PBUTTS   AND   VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  Septonber  u.-The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Greengages  3s  to 
5.5.  per  half  sieve;  Plums,  .9.s.  to  4s.  do.;  do  ,  English 
•is.  to  4s.  do. ;  Gages.  3s.  tirf.  to  5s.  do. ;  Melons,  21's  5s  ed 
to  bs.  6d.  per  case  ;  do.,  SB's,  6s.  ed.  to  7s.  M.  do.  ;  Lemons,' 
8s.  to  lus.  per  case;  Grapes,  Almeria,  .\<t.  to  1.5s.  per 
barrel ;  do.,  home.  9<  .  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Apples,  American, 
IJs.  to  lbs.  per  barrel ;  do.,  English,  8».  to  12s  per  cwt  • 
Bananas  5s.  bd.  to  lis.  per  bunch  ;  Tomatos,  4d.  to  5<f! 
per  lb. ;  Mushrooms.  lOd.  to  is.  2d.  do. 

MWA^ff^?,!'  ■"^"i""'"^'  n.-niiolesale  Vegetable  MarM 
fh»  n,,,.'^^''^  ~-^''®i°' °"'"g  '^'•6  tli«  averages  of 
the   current   prices   during   the    past   week  -  prices 

Id!i^'¥'i"',°''^'°S  to  supply:- Vegetables:  Potatos.pcr 
fr^-.'  ?.7"1J'  S"*l°°  ^\-'^-  'o  -'«■  M- ;  Main  Crop,  2s.  M 
!°  ^Jj*"*;,;  ^^V'y  Kegents,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ;  Conquest.  2s.  to 
,■  ,!?■  V  T,"''";PS.  <><*.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Swedes, 
Is.  3d  to  Is  bd.  per  cwt. :  Carrots,  (id.  to  8d.  per  dozen 
bunches;  Onions,  foreign,  4s.  per  bag;  Parsley,  4d  to 
bd.  per  dozen  bunches :   Cucumbers,  Is.  6d   to  2s  'nd 

P.f'uw^°i'^°'^S''"''^°'T'""^'  ■'"'•  to  2s.  do.;  Cabbages,  ed! 
to  lid.  do.  ;  Celei-y,  lod  to  2s.  do. ;  Beans,  Kidney  Is.  Id 
to  2,v  per  peck  ;  do..  Scarlet  Runners,  l.«.  bd.  to  2s.  do 
Fiuit :  Apples,  American  and  Canadian,  12s.  to  17s  per 
barrel  for  hue  lots,  «s.  aud  lOs.  Bd.  for  poorer  descrip- 


tions; do.,  Lisbon,  3s.  to  5s.  per  box;  Grapes,  Almeria, 
6s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  barrel;  do..  Lisbons,  4s.  6d.  to  6s., 
according  to  weight,  &c. ;  Melons,  Valencia,  4s.  to  5s. 
per  case  for  24's,  and  3s.  bd.  to  4s.  for  SB's:  Onions: 
Valencias.  4s.  to  4s.  3d  for  4's  and  o's,  to  5s.  6d.  for  5's. , 
do.  Oporto,  3s.  6d.  to  .5s.  bd.  per  box ;  Oranges,  Naples, 
fine.  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  halt  case,  and  4.«.  to  bs.  for  half 
boxes  ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  3s.  to  .5s.  bd.  per  case,  and  2s, 
to  3y.  per  box;  do,,  Naples,  7s.  to  lis.  do.  St.  Joltns. — 
Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck;  Peas,  Is.  do.  :  Cucumbers, 
3d.  to  6d.  each  ;  Damsous,  2d.  per  lb. ;  Filberts,  8d.  do. : 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  do. ;  do.,  foreign,  6d. 
to  8d.  do.  ;  Pines,  foreign,  3s.  to  6s.  each ;  Mushrooms, 
8d.  to  lud.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  .'—Potatos,  lud.  to  Is.  per 
peck ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  3d.  each ;  Filberts,  bd.  to  8(/. 
per  lb.  :  Plums,  Md.  to  4d.  do. ;  Apples,  Id.  to  2d.  do. ; 
Pears,  2d.  to  4d.  "do. ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  do. ; 
do.,  foreign,  3d.  to  6d.  do. ;  Tomatos,  English,  3d.  to  6d. 
do. :  Damsons,  2d.  to  3d.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  bd.  to  lOd.  do. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

MB.  GODi-RKY  Uptov.  for  the  last  two  years  and  eight 
months  General  Foreman  at  Norton  Priory  Gardens, 
uear  Runcorn,  Clieshire,  as  Gardener  to  E.  DE  L-i, 
Rde,  Esq.,  Lower  Hare  Park,  Newmarket. 

Mr.  T.  W.  COWBURN,  as  Gardener  to  A.  Marc,  Esq., 
Champneys,  Tring,  Herts. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Oliver,  for  the  past  six  years  Gardener  and 
Orchid  Grower  to  Mrs.  Grouan,  Slaney  Park,  Balt- 
inglass,  Co.  Wicklow,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  COSBV. 
Sliadb.ally  H.all,  Queen's  County, 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hayler,  for  the  past  three  years  Gardener  to 
G.  Cawston,  Esq.,  The  Manor,  Cawston,  as  Gardener 
to  J.  R.  Hari:ke.\ve.s,  Esij.,  Drinkstoue  Park,  F.uiy 
St.  Edmunds. 

Mr.  ,\.  Hammond,  for  five  years  Foreman  at  Norbury 
Park  Gardens,  Surrey,  and  recently  Gardener  at 
llawley  Hill,  Blackwater,  Hants,  for  L.  Currik, 
Esq.,  G,irdener  to  \V.  F.  Peel,  Esq.,  at  same  place. 

Mr.  W.  Buckle,  for  several  yeai's  gardener  to  D.  L. 
Griffiths,  Esq..  "Fairfield," Kingsbury, Middlesex, 
ii,s  Gardener  to  G  B,  Rennie,  Esq..  Denford  Park. 
Hungcrford,  Berks. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

BULBS,    ETC. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham, 
Notts. 

Tillev  Bros.,  IS),  London  Road,  Brighton. 

J.  Murray  &  sons,  103,  High  Street,  Deptford,  London. 

H.  CANNELL&  Sons.  Swantey.  Kent. 

Ed.  Weiiu  it  Sons.  Wordslcy,  Stourbridge. 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  237.  2:»,  ct  97,  High  Holborn.  London. 

Kent  &  Brydon.  Darlington. 

DOBRIE  ct  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

W.  Drummonu  it  Sons,  Ltd  ,  57  &  58,  Dawson  Street. 
Dublin. 

Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  2:1,  Stirling  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Richard  Smith  it  Co.,  Worcester. 

W.  Smith  &  Sons,  is.  Market  Street,  Aberdeen. 

H.  N.  Ellison,  3  it  3a,  Bull  Street,  West  Bromwich. 

DiCKSONS,  Chester. 

Edmondson  Bros..  10.  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

DICKSON,  Brown  &  TAir,  Corporation  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Geo.  Coolinu  it  Sons,  Bath. 

Barr  it  Sons,  11,  12,  it  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Ga,rden, 
London. 

Clihraxs,  10  it  12,  Market  Street,  Mauche'.ster. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Central  -\venue,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

DoiiiE  it  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. 

Mack  it  Miln,  rurlingtou. 

John  Charlton,  .35 it  .'S7,  The  P.antiles,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Oakenhead  ifc  Co.,  86,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

ROBT.  Veitch  it  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Thos.  S.  Ware.  Ltd..  Feltham. 

W.  Samson  it  Co.,  8  and  10.  Portland  Street,  Kiliuaruock. 

Caldwell  it  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford. 

James  Cocker  it  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen, 

Millar  Bros.,  20.  Market  Place,  Hull. 

Baker's,  Old  Hall  Nurseries,  Codsall,  Staffs. 

PLANTS,    ETC. 

James  Veitch  it  Sons,  Chelsea- Strawberries  and  Xew 
Plants. 

Wm.  Cutbush  it  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 
Carnations  and  Pinks. 

W.M.  Watson  it  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin- 
Carnations. 

V.  N.  Gauntlett  it  Co..  Japanese  Nurseries.  Redruth- 
Hardy  Plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Dicksons,  Chester— Roses. 

J.  R.  Pearson  it  Sons,  Lowdliam,  Notts.— Hardy  Fruit 
Trees  and  Roses. 

C.  E.  West.  Higham  Hill.  London.  N.E.— Garden  Sun- 
dries. 

COLONIAL. 

Nimmo  it  Blair,  Dunedin,  New  Zeahand  —  General 
Catalogue. 

FOREIGN. 

La  Victorine,  Saint-Augustin-du-Var,  Nice,  France- 
Palms  (wholesale). 

J.  Thorne.  Haarlem,  Holland.— Bulbs. 

C.  Sprenueh,  Vomero.  Naples,  Italy— New  Plants. 

ViLMORiN  Andrieux  et  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megis scrie, 
Paris— Bulbs. 

L.  Spath,  Kixdorf,  near  Berlin— Bulbs. 

Fratelli  RovELLi,  Pallauza,  Italy— Trees  and  Shrubs. 

LEstablissement  Horticole  Bruant,  Boulevard  Saint 
Cyprien  il  Poitiers,  France— Plants. 

Haa;e  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany— Seeds  of  Novel- 
ties. 

J.  A  M.  DowELL,  .Vpartado  167,  City  of  Mexico— Bulbs, 
Orchids,  Ferns,  die.  ■-  . 


TRADE    NOTES. 


Dissolution  ok  rARTNEESHip. — We  are  in- 
formed that  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  k  Co., 
Orchid  cultivators,  of  Southgate,  have  dissolved 
partnership  by  mutual  consent,  P.  W.  Ashton 
retiring  from  the  firm.  The  business  will  bo 
carried  on  however  as  heretofore  by  H.  Stanley 
in  co-partnership  with  A.  Hassall,  and  they  will 
discharge  all  debts  due  by  and  collect  all  assets 
due  to  the  old  partnership.  No  change  in  the 
title  of  the  fii'm  will  be  made  until  October  1  next, 
when  it  will  trade  under  the  style  of  Stanley  & 
Co.  It  is  to  be  added  that  F.  V7.  Ashton  will 
render  the  new  firm  the  benefits  of  his  lifelong, 
experience  in  a  responsible  position.  i 

A  Wabking  ! — Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  have 
drawn  our  attention  to  a  case  in  which  a  man  who 
has  applied  for  nursery  situations  that  have  been 
advertised,  and  who  has  given  false  references.  He 
has  also  written  from  various  addresses,  and  after 
being  paid  his  expenses  from  a  distant  locality,  has 
written  from  an  address  near  to  the  firm  to  whom  he 
applied,  and  who  paid  the  expenses.  Fuller  particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons 
by  anyone  in  the  trade  who  may  be  interested. 


to 


*,*  Editor  and  Publibhee. — Oilt  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  oonimunications,  and  save  us  much 
time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe 
the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that 
all  commtinications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  ta 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Ampelopsis  ;  Plant.  The  better  plan  would  be  to 
spread  out  the  roots  as  far  as  practicable  withotit 
injuring  them,  or  removing  too  much  soil  from 
the  ball  of  the  plant. 

Apple  "JRival":  Old  Reader.  Mr.  Kos.s,  of  Wel- 
ford  Park  Gardens,  informs  us  that  the  variety 
"  Rival "  was  a  seedling  raised  by  himself  from 
the  same  ci'oss  as  "  The  Houblon  "  and  "  Charles 
Ross,"  viz  ,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;<  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  '•  Rival "  was  distributed  by  Messrs.  W 
Clibran  &  Son,  not  by  Messrs.  Cheal. 

Books  ;  W.  H.  N.  We  are  afraid  the  work  lias 
little  momentary  value,  but  you  might  adver- 
tise that  it  is  for  sale. 

British  Gardeners'  Association  ;  W.  U.  N. 
The  Association  may  be  able  to  do  something  in 
the  way  you  suggest,  but  it  would  be  a  question 
for  the  Committee  to  consider.  In  the  mean- 
time you  should  help  the  Committ.ee  to  obtiun 
members,  and  thus  make  the  Association  as 
strong  as  possible. 

Drawing  of  Plans;  W.  H.  N.  Apply  to  the 
London  County  Council  for  a  syllabus  of  the 
subjects  taught  at  the  evening  "  continu:ition  " 
schools.  There  is  sure  to  be  one  in  your 
district.  Or  you  could  attend  the  Art  classes  at 
South  Kensington. 

Dahlia  :  Urmston.  A  specimen  of  the  "  Twin 
Dahlia,"  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  specimeCK 
are  sent  us  every  year.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
fusion  of  t^o  flower j:,  a  form  of  fasciiition. 

Elm  Trees:  H.  R.  G.  The  Elm-b.ark  beetle, 
Scolytus  destructor,  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  our  bark-boring  beetles.  You  should 
cut  down  and  burn  'all  the  dead  and  dying 
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trees,  and  also  prune  away  all  the  decayed  and 
sickly  branches  from  the  living  ones.  This 
treatment  would  materially  lessen  the  number 
of  insects,  and  check  their  spread  to  the  adja- 
cent healthy  trees.  As  a  means  of  prevention 
Dr.  W.  Saunders  of  Canada  has  recommended 
a  dressing  of  soft-soap  reduced  to  a  consistency 
of  thick  ijaint  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  washing  soda  in  water  applied  to  the 
bark  of  the  stem  and  main  branches.  It  should 
be  applied  during  the  morning  of  a  warm,  dry 
day,  in  order  that  it  may  dry  and  thus  become 
more  impervious  to  rain  ;  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  apply  the  mixture,  as  the  beetles  have 
already  hatched  out  and  have  probably  com- 
pleted laying  their  eggs. 

Ferns  :  J.  P  W.  The  Ferns  appear  to  have 
been  attacked  by  thrips.  In  hot,  dry  weather 
insects  aie  especially  active.  Carnations  and 
other  flowers  have  been  infested  badly  by  thrips 
this  summer. 

Grapes  -.  G.  F.  8.  The  bunches  are  both  affected 
with  "  shanking."  Varieties  of  the  i'rontignan 
section  are  very  liable  to  this  disease,  which 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  Any  treatment 
that  may  cause  a  check  to  the  Vines  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  such  as  over-cropping, 
excessive  defoliation,  by  injudicious  stopping 
of  the  shoots,  &c.,  cold  draughts  in  the 
house,  or  the  roots  getting  into  a  cold  sub-soil. 
From  your  note  we  imagine  the  last-named 
cause  has  operated  in  your  case.  Make  a  new 
border  outside,  as  you  suggest.  Do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  inside  border  at  the  same  time. 
You  will  need  to  crop  the  Vines  moderately 
next  season,  and  allow  them  to  develop  plenty 
of  new  growth  and  foliage. 

Herbaceous  Plants:  A.  R.  J.  The  including  of 
Roses  in  your  exhibit  would  be  sufficient  to 
disqualify  you.  Several  other  of  your  flowers, 
although  permissible  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  schedule  you  enclosed,  could  not  be  so 
if  hardy  herbaceous  species  were  required. 

Kames   of  Feuit.s  .     We  are  anxious  to  oblige 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they    must    bear  in   mind  that  it  is  no 
part     of     our    duty    to     our    subscribers     to 
name    either    flowers    or    fruits.     Such  work 
entails    considerable    outlay,   and    cannot    be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon   time  required  for 
other  matters.     Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they   should   be  very   careful   to   label    them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.     By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations. — J.  H.    Plum  Overall.  —  G.  B. 
1,   Belgian    Purple;  2,  Jefferson's;   3   and  4, 
too   ripe  and  bruised ;  5,   Diamond ;   C,   Coe's 
Golden  Drop. —  W.  H.  Nut  "  Bizana,"  a  very 
ornamental  variety. — J.    li'.  Miles.  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch. — 7i.  W.  G.   Magnate.— J.  W.   1,  Lady 
Derby  ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  4, 
Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  5,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  6, 
North   End  Pippin. — Gf.  F.  H.    1,  Eoss  Nonpa- 
reil ;  2,  The  Queen ;  3,  Bismarck ;  4,  Keswick 
Codlin ;    5.  Greame's  Seedling ;   6,  Gooseberry 
Pippin — B.  A.  1,  Warner's  King  ;  2,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg;  3,  Golden  Noble;  4,  Kerry  Pippia; 
5,  Cox's    Orange  Pippin. — W.   H.   E.  1,   Jeffer- 
son's ;     2,    Oullin's    Golden ;    3,    Transparent 
Gage ;    4,  Sultan  ;    5,    Kerry    Pippin ;  C,  Lady 
Derby.—/.  M.  1,  Lord  Derby  ;  2,  Dutch  Codlin  ; 
3,  Denniston's  Superb  ;  4,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  ;  5,  Alexander  ;    G,  Scarlet  Nonpareil. — 
G.  U.  1,  Kerry  Pippin;  2, Worcester  Pearmain  ; 
3,  Cox's   Pomona ;    4,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 
Pears — 1,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien ;  2,  Leon  de 
Laval. — F.  McD.    1,  Catillac;   2,  too  small  for 
naming ;   3,  Forelle ;  4,  Citron  des  Carmes. — 
W.  C.  Lord  Derby. — Japonica.   A  poor  sample 
of  Black  Hamburgh. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — W.  B.  I,  Tecoma 
jasminoides;  2,  Abelia  rupestris  ;  3,  no  flowers, 
probably  Ailanthus  glandulosa ;  4,  Gingko 
),i!oba,   the   Ma'denhair   tree ;    5,  Trachelium 


cceruleum. — A  Reader.  Send  the  varieties  of 
Pelargonium  to  a  nurserymen  who  grows  a 
collection  of  them. — P.  M.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  name  varieties  of  florists'  flowers. — 
C.  H.  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata. — C.  J.  H. 
Antennaria  dioiea  var.  tomentosa ;  2,  Heli- 
chrysum  lanatum.  —  J.  C.  T.  1,  lochrona 
lanceolata ;  2,  Impatiens  Marianse;  3,  Cle- 
matis.—  J.  C.  Sf  Co.  Gypsophila  acutifolia. 
—  K.  Y.  1,  Polygonum  compactum,  rose- 
coloured  variety ;  2,  Veronica  longifolia  var. 
— O'S.  Apparently  Salix  caprea,  the  Goat 
WiUow. —  W.  H.  H.  Eodriguezia  pubescens, 
often  called  Burlingtonia  in  gardens.  The 
sepal  is  not  absent,  but  the  two  lower  ones  are 
joined  so  as  to  form  a  resemblance  to  a  spur. 
The  feature  is  common  in  members  of  this 
genus.  —  Lochness.  The  berries  are  those  of 
Vaoeinum  Vitis-ldaea;  the  other  specimen  is 
Bupleurum  rotundifolium. — Arboretum.  Fraxi- 
nu3  excelsior  variety  heterophylla  laciniata, 
and  DiervUla  sessilifolia  variety  splendens. — 
Bucks.  Juniperus  virginiana. — E.  0.  F.  Abies 
nobilis. — J.  C.  <fr  S.  Gypsophila  acutifolia. — 
C.  B.  E.  Koniga  maritima. — E.  C.  Oxalis 
Bowiei.— G.  8.  1,  Oxalis  Ortgiesii ;  2,  probably 
Swertia  perennis;  send  better  specimen. — 
E.  A.  D.  1,  Coelogyne  cristata ;  2,  Cyrtanthus 
sanguineus;  3, Cattleya intermedia;  4,Codi8eiun 
angustif  olium  maculatum ;  .5,Caladium  argyrites; 

6,  Oncidium  excavatum. — A.  B.  Z.  1,  Odonto- 
glossum  Wallisii,  2,  Odontoglossum  Lindley- 
anum ;  3,  Oncidium  saltabundum ;  4,  Stelis 
Eodriguezii. — Anxious.  1,  Polypodium  aureiun ; 
2,  Begonia  Louise  Closon ;  3,  Begonia  discolor 
variety ;  Begonia  incarnata ;  5,  Polystichum 
angulare  proliferum  ;  6,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; 

7,  Codiceum  angustifolium  maculatum  ;  8,  Rhus 
Cotinus  ;  9,  Colutea  arborescens. — A.  T.,  Nun- 
eaton. Ha'manthus  Katherinse. — E.  H.  1, 
Fittonia  argyroneura ;  3,  Convolvolus  mauri- 
tanicus ;  3,  Epiphyllum  truncatum ;  4,  Kud- 
beokia  speciosa  ;  5,  Sedum  Rhodiola  ;  6,  Boc- 
conia  cordata. 

Peach  Tree  With  Fdnqus  :  J.  P.  W.  The  hard 
woody  Polyporus  found  on  Peach  is  called 
Femes  fomentarius.  It  can  do  no  further 
barm,  and  only  occurs  on  naked  wounds  on 
growing  trees.  If  left  to  develop  its  si)ores, 
these  may  be  dispersed  and  settle  on  wounds 
on  other  trees. 

Pelargonium  Leaves  :  Enqjiirer.  We  cannot  ex- 
press an  opinion  unless  you  send  specimens  for 
inspection. 

Pond  :  L.  H.  You  will  do  no  good  with  the  pond 
until  it  has  been  cleaned  out,  the  bottom  con- 
creted, and  the  sides  or  margins  bricked  up  to 
the  water-level.  Any  local  builder  will  furnish 
you  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  A  depth  of 
aj  feet  of  water  will  be  enough.  When  this 
has  been  done  the  Lilies  may  be  planted  in 
.shallow,  roughly  made  baskets,  using  loamy 
soil  freely  mixed  with  cowdung.  Place  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  pond,  and  then  let  the 
water  in.  A  continuous  inflow  of  fresh 
water  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
will  be  all  the  better  if  such  could  be 
arranged.  If  in  course  of  time  pond- weeds 
do  make  their  appearance,  the  bottom  being 
concreted  will  facilitate  their  removal,  and 
during  this  operation  the  Lilies  will  take 
no  harm  by  being  lifted  out  of  the  way.  This 
should  be  done  in  early  autumn,  whilst  the 
plants  are  becoming  dormant.  If  the  expense  of 
concreting  and  bricking  is  more  than  you  care 
to  meet,  then  let  the  pond  be  drained  and 
filled  up  witli  soil,  on  which  many  pretty  spe- 
cies of  plants  may  be  cultivated.  Round  the 
marshy  sides  of  the  pond  such  species  as  the 
following  may  be  planted,  viz.,  Butomus  um- 
bellatus,  Caltha  palustris,  Drosera,  Epilobium 
birsutum,  Gtinnera  scabra.  Iris  graminea,  Nar- 
cissus, <Jrchis,  Phormium  tenax,  Sagittaria,  Ac. 

Potato  :  M.  ChuH.  The  parentage  of  the  variety 
Sir  John  Llewelyn  Potato  has  not  been  dis- 
closed, so  far  as  we  know,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  to  have  had  Snowdrop  Kidney  as  one 
of  its  parents.  That  it  is  of  bona-fide  seedling 
origin  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  distinc- 
tive varieties  are  not  the  product  of  "selection" 
or  sport,  for  neither  of  those  have  produce  1  a 
specially  meritorious  Potato. 


Potato      Seedling  :    E.    B.     The    variety    you 
describe  as  having  been  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  January,  and  which  is  now  0  feet  high,  with 
haulm    2^   inches   in    circumference,   certainly 
possesses' considerable  vigour.     You  will  soon 
be  able  to  examine  the  tubers   and  estimate 
their  value. 
Rose   Brand  :     J.  8.  S(  8.     The  fungus  on  the 
under  surface  of  Rose-leaves  is  Phragmidium 
subcorticium  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  17, 
1866,  p.  70,  with  figs.).     Spray  with  Potassium 
sulphide,  and  burn  all  infected  fallen  leaves. 
It  is  too  late  to  do  much  good  now,  but  spray  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  the  leaves  open,  to  check 
its  recurrence. 
Roses  for  Massing  in  Beds  :    G.  H.  You  might 
plant  the  variety  Mrs.  W.J.  Grant  for  massing, 
but  in  some  districts  the  plants  do  not  succeed 
well.     Instead  of  the  remaining  varieties  men- 
tioned  in   your  letter,   you  had  better  plant 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame  Lambard,  Mrs.  Shar- 
man-Crawford  or  Baroness  Rothschild,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Dlrich  Brunner,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  or  Abel  Carriere. 
Saintpaulia  ionantha  :   JF.  H.  N.    You  should 
remove  the  plant  indoors  at  once  ;  and,  although 
a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  you  may  succeed  in 
cultivating  it  in  a  greenhouse,  providing  you 
have   means  of  heating  this   a  little   during 
winter.     You    may  easily  raise    plants    from 
seeds,  and   if  these  are  sown  in  heat  at  the 
latter  end  of  February  they  will  flower  towards 
the  end  of  summer. 
TOMATOS :    A.  C.  Horton.    Tomato  plants  should 
be  afforded  all  the  sunlight  possible,  and  the 
position  you  describe  is  a  most  unsuitable  one 
for  their  cultivation.     Your  employer  seems  to 
think   that  the  culture   afforded  Melons  and 
Cucumbers    would     succeed    in    the    case    of 
Tomatos !     The  single  stem  or  cordon  system 
of  training  has  generally  proved  to  be  advan- 
tageous and  conducive  to  heavy  crops,  and  we 
would  certainly  not  advise  you  to  "  stop  "  the 
leading  growth  each  time  it  produces  flowers. 
This  would  entail  a  needless  waste  of  time,  and 
the  lateral  growths  would  not  be  so  strong  as 
the  main  growths  would  have  become.     The 
small  fruits  you  sent  were  absolutely  seedless. 
Vines:    Enquirer.   You  fail  to  give  any  informa- 
tion  in  regard   to  the   amount  of    fire  -  heat 
employed.     If  a  dead  horse  has  been  buried  in 
the  border,  there  is  no  further  explanation  of 
the   rank   growth   required.     You  had  better 
examine  the  border  and  ascertain  if  the  drain- 
age is  good.     If  both  appear  to  be  in  mode- 
rately good  condition,  then  during  the  winter 
you  might  take  off  as  much  of  the  surface-soil 
as  can  be    removed   without    causing    severe 
injury  to  the  roots,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
fibrous   loam,    bone-meal,   and    mortar-rubble. 
This  will  encourage  the  Vines  to  make  fibrous 
roots  near  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  most 
desirable.     Do  your  best  by  ventilating  the 
house  freely,   and  by  employing  a  moderate 
amount  of  fire-heat,  to  induce  this  year's  wood 
to   ripen  perfectly.     If  there   is  room   for  the 
canes  to  extend  let  them  do  so,  and  do  not 
Ijrune  them  quite  so  severely  as  formerly.     If, 
as  you  expect,  the  roots  are  more  than  4  feet 
deep,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  lift  the  Vines 
and  replant. 


COMMI'SICATIONS     RECEIVED.— V.     N.     G.     &    CO.     (with 

thauks).— D.  F.— H.  H.  Parker,  Califoruia  (your  letter 
has  bcou  forwarded)  —J.  li.  R.— D.  D..  Bo\irnemoutli. 
— W.  P.  B.— B.  K.— F.  Roemer,  (;uedliuburgli  (next 
week).— E.  M.— R.  P.  B  — C.  H.— T.  C.-.J.  T.-M.  A.— 
G.  W.— Field  Bros,  (next  week).— G.  B.  M.— J.  G.  D.— 
R.  A.  Rolfc— .1 .  Gregory.  -  Cymra,  Welshpool.— Editor, 
.s'.  E.  (lazetle.—n.  F.  N.— K.  J.  P.  &  Sons.— M.  C— .7.  G. 
— S.  .J.-A.M.-R.  R.-D.  C.-H.  E.-K,-T.  W.-W.  D. 
—J.  B.-W.  R— C.  H.  H.-F.  W.  S.— B.  H  — .1.  W.-J.  A. 
-S.  H.  G.— J.  A.  S.— F.M.  B.— B.  R.— F.  V.  Theobald. — 
W.  A.  C— .r.  O'B.- J.  0.— R.  W.  D.— C.  Spreugcr.— 
\V.  H.  C— W.  H.-W.  H.  S.— H.  N.— G.  Monro. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 
I  VIPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The    Pablieher   has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  thai  the  circulation  oj  tht 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  lk$ 
price  of  the  paper,  more  than 
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Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 


Pavia  indica,  in  Barton  Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

[P/iologiap/icd  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Cousins. 
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forms  of  lopping,  pruning,  cutting  back,  and 
the  like,  the  balance  between  the  absorption 
by  the  roots  and  the  food-forming  work  of 
the  leaves  is  forcibly  disturlied.  A  frequent 
consequence  is  the  production  of  a  number 
of  shoots,  manifesting  increased  vigour  and 
often  change  of  form.    One  such  instance  in 


formed  leaves  of  its  kind,  the  scion  leaves 
proper  to  a  rear,  but  in  addition  there  were 
formed  from  the  point  of  union  {bourri-lei) 
leaves  of  an  intermediate  character;  partly 
appertaining  to  the  Quince,  partly  to  the 
Pear.  A  comparative  examination  of  the 
microscopical    anatomy   of    the    leaves  re- 
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GEAFT    HYBRIDS. 

(See  Fio.s.  81  to  88.) 

YEARS  ago  the  possibility  of  effecting  a 
cross  or  intermixture  of  characters  by 
means  of  grafting  was  not  admitted  by  the 
generality  of  gardeners.  Jt  is  true  that  in 
most  instances  of  grafting  little  or  no  struc- 
tural change  is  visible.  The  stock  apparently 
goes  on  in  its  way,  the  scion  follows  its  own 
■course.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  that  it 
{las  been  accepted  almost  as  a  dogma  that 
the  stock  does  not  affect  the  scion,  nor  the 
sscion  the  stock.  But  although  we  are  unable 
to  see  the  change  by  our  unassisted  vision, 
'it  by  no  means  follows  that  no  change  takes 
(place.  The  exceptions,  few  though  they 
are,  are  inereasins  in  numl>er  to  such  an 
■extent  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  changes 
■do  take  place,  even  though  our  coarser  per- 
ceptions may  not  reveal  them  to  us. 
Besides,  what  do  we  graft  for  if  not  to 
secure  some  change  that  is  advantageous 
rto  us  ? 

This  is  op"^  of  those  numerous  questions 
s\hich  cannot  be  settled  except  by  prolofiged 
■experiment  and  observation.  The  most 
brilliant  experimenter  in  this  field  of  late 
years  is  Professor  Daniel,  of  Rennes,  to 
whose  extraordinary  experiments  we  have 
from  time  to  time  alluded.    In  the  various 


Fig.  84.— flowering  spray  of  cytisus  purpureus. 


a  Pear-tree  has  lately  been  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Professor  Daniel.  The 
Pear  in  question  had  been  headed  back,  and 
it  produced  from  the  stock  shoots  with  loaves 
like  those  of  the  Quince,  whilst  three  others, 
from  the  point  of  union  of  stock  and  scion, 
formed  leaves  intermediate  in  their  char- 
acters between  those  of  the  Quince  and 
those  of  the  Pear.    In  this  case  tht  stock 


vealed  variations  in  minute  structure 
analogous  to  those  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Int.-^rnal  structure  therofore,  as  ^11  as  ex- 
ternal conformation,  showed  that  the  new 
shoots  were  examples  of  graft  hybridisation. 
The  classical  examples  of  graft  hybridisa- 
tion hitherto  have  been  the  Medlar  of 
P.ronvaux,  and  the  Adam's  Laburnum,  to 
which  reference  has  frequently  been  made 
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in  these  columns.  To  thes3  we  must  now 
add  the  numerous  cases  observed  by  M. 
Daniel.* 

The  history  of  the  Adam's  Laburnum, 
originally  raised  in  18:36,  is  well  known,  and 
is  cited  in  most  of  the  more  important  text- 
books. Nevertheless  the  changes  are  so  extra- 
ordinary that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we 
should  receive  numerous  specimens  and 
enquiries  about  it  every  year. 

At  fig.  85  is  shown  a  flower  raceme  of  the 
ordinary  Laburnum  with  yellow  flowers ;  a 
leaf  is  also  shown  in  fig.  87.    Cytisus  pur- 


FlG.   85.— FLOWERS  OF  COMJION    LABURNUM. 


pureus  is  illustrated  in  fig.  84,  copied  from 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  Its  habit,  foliage, 
and  lilac  flowers  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  Laburnum.  Now,  when  the 
French  gardener  Adam  budded  the  C.  pur- 
pureus  on  to  the  Laburnum,  the  result  was 
the  production,  after  a  time,  of  branches  on 
the  same  tree,  some  bearing  foliage  and 
flowers  of  the  Laburnum,  others  those  of 
Cytisus  purpureus,  and  yet  others  showing 
every  intermediate  stage  between  the  two. 

*  Daniel,  "Theorie  lies  capacites  fonctionelles  varia- 
tions specifiques  dans  le  greffage,    C'ongres   de   Lyon, 
November  1301." — Revue  Gcneralede Bohinique,  t.  xvi. 
X004,  p,  5. 


Our  illustration  at  fig.  86  shows  a  tree 
of  this  kind,  about  20  feet  in  height, 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Pennick  & 
Co.,  near  Dublin ;  and  by  the  r\6.  of  a 
magnifying  glass  these  intermediate  forms 
can  be  seen  intermixed  with  the  normal 
racemes  of  the  Laburnum  and  of  C.  pur- 
pureus. The  tree  was  described  in  our 
columns  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  in  1841  and 
1842,  and  full  references  to  this  and  other 
graft-hybrids  are  made  in  Braun's  Rejuve- 
nescence (Ray  Society,  1853);  Morren,  Bel- 
(jique  Horiicole,  1871 ;  Masters  in  Popular 
Science  Review,  April,  1871 ;  Sturtevant  in 
Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  1881  ;  and  Darwin,  Variations 
of  Animals  and  Plants,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  (1875), 
p.  41.3. 

The  practical  side  of  the  graft  hybridisa- 
tion question  is  one  of  enormous  importance, 
especially  in  the  Wine-growing  districts. 
When  the  I'hylloxera  bid  fair  to  effect  the 
ruin  of  the  vineyards,  various  methods  were 
adopted  to  check  or  counteract  the  evil. 
The  most  successful  means  up  to  this  point 
has  been  the  grafting  of  the  Vine  on  to 
some  American  stocks,  the  roots  of  which 
are  more  or  less  resistant  to  the  evil 
influence  of  the  Vine  louse.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  advantages  that  have 
accrued  from  this  practice. 

In  conformity  with  the  general  opinion 
as  to  the  want  of  influence  of  the  stock 
on  the  scion,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  quality  of  the  wine  yielded  by  the 
grafted  vines  is  not  impaired,  that  the  wine 
made  from  the  grafted  vines  is  as  good  in 
quality  as  that  from  the  vines  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

Professor  Daniel  combats  this  view, 
and  in  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
"  Reconstitution  du  Vignoble  Franeais,"  in 
the  Revue  de  Viticulture,  shows  that  changes 
do  take  place  as  a  consequence  of  grafting, 


Fig. 


'.— rO  THE   LEtT,   LEAF  OF  LABURNUM  ;   TO  THE 
BIGHT,  LEAF  OF  CYTISUS  PURPUREUS. 
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and  that  if  these  be  admitted,  a  great  deal 
more  investigation  is  required  to  ensure 
a  proper  selection  of  the  stocks  so  as  to 
avoid  any  deterioration  of  the  Vines.  We 
cannot  enter  into  details  the  validity  of 
which  is  open  to  discussion,  but  v?e  may  add 
that  M.  Daniel  advocates  the  practice  of 
hybridisation  and  selection  by  means  of  vphich 
it  may  1)6  possible  in  the  future  to  secure 
Vines  on  their  own  roots  which  shall  be 
resistant  to  the  attacks  of  the  Phylloxera, 
and  which  shall  produce  the  highest  quality 
of  wine  without  the  risk  of  contamination 
consequent  on  grafting. 

Grafting,  as  has  been  stated,  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  growth,  and  may  therefore 
be  injurious.  The  culture  of  the  Vine  on 
its  own  roots  is,  according  to  M.  Daniel,  the 
only  method  of  conserving  the  normal  balance 
of  growth  indispensable  to  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  the  Vine  and  the  excellence 
of  its  produce.  Kesistant  stocks  (ungrafted) 
have  yet  to  be  created.  Meanwhile  every 
means  must  be  taken  to  combat  the  Phyl- 
loxera by  the  use  of  insecticides  and  similar 
measures.  Whether  M.  Daniel's  conclusions 
he  accepted  or  no,  whether  he  and  others 
can  succeed  in  finding  or  creating  a  Vine  so 
resistant  to  the  Phylloxera  that  grafting 
will  be  no  longer  necessary,  are  questions 
which  will  require  years  of  experiment  for 
their  solution.  Till  some  definite  conclusion 
is  arrived  at  the  French  growers  will  pro- 
bably and  rightly  continue  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  American  stocks. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  plie- 
nomena  regarded  by  practical  men  as  merely 
curious  and  not  worthy  tlieir  attention  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  are  in  reality  of 
the  very  greatest  practical  importance,  and 
deserving  all  tlie  study  that  i)hysiologists 
and  cultivators  alike  can  bestow  on  them. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


Fig.  88. — flowering  sprays  of  cytisus  adami  (graft  hybrid). 


PEAR  BEUKRE  D'AMANLIS. 
This  is  a  grand  autumn  Pear.  The  fruits  are 
large  and  handsome  in  appearance,  and  of  deli- 
cious flavour  when  ripe,  from  the  end  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  a  prodigious 
cropper.  Budded  on  the  Quince  stock  and  treated 
as  pyramids,  young  trees  two  years  old  from  the 
bud  generally  produce  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  the  first 
year  after  planting — a  point  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  intending  planters  when  ordering 
their  trees  from  the  nurseries. 

Bedrbe  d'Arembero 
is  another  excellent  free-fruiting  Pear.  The  tree 
is  of  more  compact  and  short-jointed  growth  than 
B.  d'Amanlis,  and  the  fruit  is  shorter  from  stem 
to  crown,  and  more  russety  in  appearance  than 
those  of  that  variety.  The  flavour  is  excellent 
when  the  fruits  are  ripe  in  December.  The 
variety  provides  a  good  succession  to  Marie 
Louise,  which  is  another  Pear  that  succeeds  well 
when  trained  as  a  pyramid. 

PlTMASTON    DnCHESS. 

What  a  beautiful  effect  has  a  row  of  pyramidal- 
trained  trees  of  Pears  and  Apples  when  in  flower 
or  laden  with  ripe  fruit  growing  on  either  side 
of  walks  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit-gardens  !  And 
in  this  respect  the  Pitmaston  Duchess  has  few, 
if  any,  equals,  the  extra  large  and  handsome 
fruits,  which  are  produced  with  great  freedom, 
being  very  effective,  and  rich  in  flavour.  The 
tree,  too,  is  not  only  a  great  bearer  (when  worked 
on  the  Quince  stock),  but  is  also  a  free  grower. 
H.  jr.  JFard,  September  16. 
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FLOWER  -  GARDENING   AT    THE 

ZOOLOGICAL   GARDENS. 

On  several  previous  occasions  we  have  remarked 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  flower-gardening  prac- 
tised every  year  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gar- 
dens at  Regent's  Park.  The  present  season  has 
been  no  exception,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
character  of  the  weather  having  been  unusually 
propitious,  the  general  effect  of  the  beds  and 
borders  lias  been  more  glorious  than  ever.  The 
admirable  manner  in  which  tho  houses  contain- 
ing the  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  are  distributed 
over  the  gardens,  allows  of  the  space  around 
them  being  made  decorative.  So  well  have  these 
opportunities  been  improved  upon  by  Mr.  J. 
Young,  who  has  been  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  horticultiiral  aspects  of  the  gardens  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  that  wo  can  quite  understand 
that  many  of  the  visitors  are  attracted  as  much 
by  the  floral  features  as  by  the  zoological 
specimens. 

The  dominating  feature  of  Mr.  Young's  flower- 
beds are  the  magnificent  Celosias.  They  brighten 
almost  every  portion  of  tho  gardens,  either  as 
groujjs  in  beds  by  themselves  or  mixed  with 
other  species  of  plants  in  beds  of  larger  size. 
During  the  present  season  these  plants  have 
thriven  wondrously  well,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
strain  has  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Young  has 
for  many  years  propagated  his  Celosias  from 
seeds  he  has  selected  from  his  own  jjlants,  and 
the  show  this  year  illustrates  with  what  rigid 
care  he  has  selected  them.  The  plants  have 
magnificent  plumes,  and  in  addition  they  have 
formed  branches  below  the  centre  plume,  each 
of  which  has  developed  a  feathery  plume 
similar  to  the  central  one,  except  that  it  is 
smaller  in  size.  As  most  gardeners  are  pro- 
bably aware,  the  more  decorative  a  plant  of 
Celosia  is,  the  fewer  seeds  does  it  develop, 
therefore  a  i^erfect  plant  from  the  decorative 
point  of  view  would  produce  no  seeds  at  all.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  inferior  strains  of  Celosias  fre- 
quently met  with  in  private  gardens,  cultivated 
in  pots  for  the  furnishing  of  the  conservatory. 
If  a  greater  number  of  gardeners  saw  Mr.  Young's 
plants,  we  feel  sure  however  that  they  would 
introduce  Celosias  into  their  own  flower-beds. 
In  the  southern  counties,  at  any  rate,  there  need 
be  no  doubt  about  their  siicceeding  well,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  raised  sufficiently  early 
to  become  almost  fully  grown  before  they  are 
planted  in  the  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  montli 
of  June.  Where  the  plants  have  failed  it  has 
IJrobably  been  due  to  their  having  been  removed 
to  the  open  when  too  small  in  size,  for  in  such  a 
case  they  fail  to  develop  perfectly.  If  a  position 
can  be  made  available  for  them  where  they  will 
be  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  but  receive  protection 
from  strong  winds,  so  much  the  better.  The 
varieties  afford  colour  of  the  richest  crimson,  also 
bright  rosy-red,  and  many  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange-colour. 

Among  other  plants  Stocks  have  succeeded 
specially  well  this  season  ;  also  Cannas,  which 
appear  very  liandsome  grouped  in  large  beds. 
It  has  been  found  that  some  varieties  are  much 
freer  in  flowering  in  the  open-air  than  others, 
and  the  varieties  Queen  Charlotte  (red  and 
yellow)  and  Alphonse  Bouvier  (rich  crimson) 
are  two  of  these. 

The  border,  350  feet  in  length,  near  to  the 
main  entrance  has  appeared  very  bright  with  a 
great  variety  of  flowering  and  ornamental  foliage 
plants  ;  and  near  by  a  border  of  flowers  under- 
neath a  shrubbery  imparts  such  a  bright  edging 
to  the  shrubs  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admired. 
The  geometrical  flower  -  beds  in  front  of  the 
monkey-house  are  as  ornate  as  usual,  and  rather 
less  tall-growing  "dot"  plants  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  order  that  the  diamond-shaped  beds 
may  be  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


There  is  another  series  of  flower-beds  near  to 
the  bears'  den,  and  in  addition  a  flower  garden 
containing  a  large  number  of  beds  of  various 
sizes,  arranged  informally.  In  some  of  the  larger 
ones  there  are  Agaves,  Ficus  elastica.  Bamboos, 
Eucalyptus,  specimen  plants  of  Heliotrope,  kc, 
intermixed  with  each  other  after  the  manner  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court. 

Since  our  last  visit  a  very  fine  aviary  has  been 
built,  and  many  other  improvements  have  been 
made  and  are  contemplated  in  the  establishing  of 
birds  and  animals  in  more  natxvral  surroundings. 
These  alterations  necessitate  more  or  less  re- 
planting, and  Mr.  Young  may  be  trusted  to  do 
this  work  in  the  best^  manner  possible. 


SCOTLAND. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ABNORMAL  CYPRIPEDIUM. 
A  SINGULAR  and  rather  pretty  flower  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Leeanum  x  Spicerianum  with  abnormal 
arrangement  of  the  parts^^has  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Botmd,  gr.  to  Jeremiah  Oolman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate.  The  upper  sepal  is  divided  and 
joined  to  the  lower  sepals,  which  are  also  divided, 
and  the  two  wings  thus  formed  take  the  position 
of  the  petals,  one  on  each  tide.  The  upper  sepal 
portions  preserve  their  colour — white,  spotted 
with  purple ;  and  the  lower  sepals  are  of  the 
usual  pale-green  ^tint.  Only  one  petal  appears, 
and  that  is  in  the  position  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 
The  labellum  is  twisted  and  slightly  compressed, 
and  the  staminode  imperfect.  Notwithstanding 
the  quaint  aiTangement  of  the  flower,  there  is  a 
regularity  about  the  mis-arrangement  of  the  parts 
which  makes  the  flower  attractive. 

CtPRIPEDIUM    X    BURBAGENSE. 

A  fine  flower  of  this  uncommon  hybrid  between 
C.  insigne  Chantinii  and  C.  x  selligerum  rubrum 
has  been  sent  us  by  Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq.,  Cha- 
monix,  Teignmouth,  who  states  that  his  plant  came 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Winn's  collection  at  Selly  Hill, 
Birmingham.  The  original  plant  flowered  with 
Capt.  C.  C.  Hurst,  Burbage,  Hinckley.  The  flower 
is  of  good  proportions,  embodying  the  attractive 
features  of  both  parents.  The  large  upper  sepal 
is  white,  with  a  green  base  and  dotted  lines  of 
purple;  the  decurved  petals  are  over  3  inches 
wide,  and  of  a  rose-purple  colour  with  dark 
spotting  on  the  whitish  base.  Lip  rose-purple ; 
staminode  large,  yellow  with  purple  hairs.  The 
lower  sepals  are  whitish  with  green  lines,  and  as 
they  exceed  the  size  of  the  labellum  they  afford 
an  effective  feature. 


MARKET  GARDENING   NOTES. 


TOMATO  "COMET"  (SELECTED). 
This  is  a  first-class  Tomato  for  both  indoor  and 
field  culture;  it  is  a  strong  grower  and  free 
bearer,  producing  under  favourable  conditions 
large  clusters  of  clean,  medium  sized  fruits  of 
fine  colour  and  good  flavour.  Several  of  the 
clusters  with  which  the  field  plants  are  laden 
consist  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  fruits  each. 
The  present  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  field 
Tomatos,  the  plants  being  perfectly  clean, 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  All  lateral 
growths  are  removed,  and  the  leaves  shortened  to 
within  one  pair  of  leaflets,  in  order  to  expose  the 
fruits  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  plants  should  be  examined  every  day,  and 
all  fruits  that  are  beginning  to  ' '  colour ' ' 
should  be  picked  and  carefully  graded  in  peck 
baskets  for  market.  The  baskets  should  be  lined 
with  tissue-paper,  leaving  the  latter  sufficiently 
long  to  turn  down  over  the  fruit,  and  secured 
with  two  cross-ties  of  raffia.  An  address  label 
attached  to  each  peck  basket  should  indicate  the 
grading  by  the  words  "  first,"  "  second,"  or 
"third,"  as  the  case  may  be.  U.  W.  Ward. 


ABERDEEN  AND  NORTH  OP  SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  establishment  of  this  college  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  Governors,  teaching  staff, 
secretary — all  have  been  appointed,  and  the  first- 
session,  1904-5,  will  open  on  October  11,  and  wilS 
be  continued  until  March  15. 

The  main  object,  according  to  the  scheme  of 
constitution,  is  the  development  in  the  North 
of  Scotland  of  Education  and  Research  in  Agri- 
culture, Forestry  and  allied  subjects,  and  from> 
the  prospectus  just  issued  profitable  results  in 
these  directions  seem  assured.  Students  are- 
advised  to  follow  a  course  of  instruction 
which  will  enable  them  to  gain  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  the  Uni- 
versity Diploma  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Nationals 
Diploma  in  Agriculture,  which  are  open  to  the 
students  attending  the  college  classes.  Full 
information  is  given  regarding  the  subjects 
necessary  for  qualifying  for  one  or  other  of  thes& 
honours.  While  it  is  pointed  out  that  candidates- 
for  the  degree  of  B.Se.  (Agriculture)  must,  in. 
the  course  of  not  less  than  three  Academical, 
years,  attend  at  least  twelve  courses  of  instruction 
(of  which  six  full  courses  must  be  taken  in  the- 
University  of  Aberdeen),  the  Diploma  in  Agri- 
culture, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  obtained 
by  students  attending  the  prescribed  course  of- 
study  extending  over  only  two  winter  sessions, 
this  course  being  specially  adapted  for  young- 
farmers  and  farmers'  sons  who  may  find  it 
inconvenient  to  attend  in  the  summer.  In  eacl> 
case,  of  course,  a  preliminary  examination  is- 
necessary,  and  no  student  can  offer  himself  for 
the  degree  or  diploma  examination  until  the- 
preliminary  examination  has  been  completed. 

A  Lecturer  in  Forestry  is  to  be  appointed  to- 
provide  instruction  in  forestry  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  curriculum  of  the  college,  and  tc- 
organise  short  courses  of  instruction  for  working 
foresters,  who  cannot  spare  the  time  for  a  longer 
course.  A  forest-garden  or  demonstration  -area 
will  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  Forestry 
department  of  the  college,  and  will  contain 
specimens  of  forest-trees  and  demonstration  plots, 
showing  methods  of  propagating,  planting,  and 
cropping. 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  following  ex- 
periments are  being  carried  out,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  Governors  in  due 
course  : — On  the  manuring  of  Turnips  and  analyses 
of  soils  at  nineteen  centres  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff',  Kincardine,  and  Rosa  and 
Cromarty ;  on  the  comparative  merits  of  varieties- 
of  Turnips  at  seven  centres  in  Aberdeenshire  and 
Banffshire  ;  on  the  comparative  merits  of  disease- 
resisting  varieties  of  Turnips  at  thirteen  centres 
in  Aberdeenshire  and  Morayshire ;  on  th& 
manuring  of  grassland  at  seventeen  centres  in 
Aberdeenshire ;  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
twenty-four  varieties  of  Oats  and  Barley  at  twc' 
centres  in  Ross-shire  ;  on  the  comparative  merits- 
of  eight  varieties  of  Oats  at  thirteen  centres  in. 
Aberdeenshire  and  Morayshire  ;  on  the  spraying 
of  Charlock  and  Potatos  at  centres  in  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Kincardineshire  ;  on  the  residual  value- 
of  various  artificial  manures  at  three  centres  iri 
Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardineshire  ;  on  the 
effects  on  the  Turnip  crop  of  early  and  late 
applications  of  phosphatic  manures  at  two  centres 
in  Aberdeenshire;  on  the  life-history  of  the 
Turnip-fly,  and  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy., 
at  fifteen  centres  in  Aberdeenshire,  Morayshire... 
and  Ross-shire ;  on  the  cultivation  of  Sugar-Beet 
at  two  centres  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Morayshire. 

Another  interesting  item  to  note  in  the  pro- 
spectus is  that  relating  to  what  is  termed  the 
Advisory  Department.  It  has  been  arranged  that- 
those   residing   within  the  counties  contributing 
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to  the  college  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  advice 
and  assistance  from  members  of  the  college  staff 
on  the  following  points  free  of  charge  :  — 

1.  TiUage  of  soils,  cultivation  ami  manuring  of 
crops,  removal  of  weeds,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  plant  diseases,  &c. 

2.  When  desired  members  of  the  staff  will  be 
prepared  to  visit  farms  to  examine  into  and 
report  upon  failure  of  crops,  disease  in  crops,  and 
deterioration  of  pastures. 

'  3.  Samples  of  agricultural  seeds  will  be 
examined  and  tested,  and  a  report  will  be  made 
on  the  percentage  of  purity,  the  nature  of  the 
impurities,  and  the  percentage  of  germination. 

4.  Identification  of  Plants. — Plants  will  be 
identified  and  reported  on  as  to  their  habits  and 
their  agricultural  value. 

5.  Insect  Pests. — Specimens  of  insects  infesting 
crops,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  may  be  sent  to  the  College 
for  identification,  and  reports  will  be  given  as  to 
the  best  means  of  prevention  and  extermination. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


A  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT. 
In  the  quiet  little  village  of  Codsall,  about 
4  miles  north-west  of  Wolverhampton,  there  has 
been  established  during  the  past  two  years  a 
nursery  that  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Midland  district.  Having  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Wolverhampton  in  the  middle 
of  August,  we  took  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Codsall  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  work  of 
making  this  nursery  had  proceeded.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  scene  we  witnessed  there 
occasioned  us  considerable  surprise,  for  it  is 
rather  less  than  two  years  since  the  work  was 
commenced.  Of  the  90  acres  of  meadow-land 
then  acquired  4.5  acres  are  now  under  nursery 
crops.  An  imposing  entrance  has  been  made, 
and  a  first-rate  wide  path  or  drive,  from  which 
other  and  smaller  paths  run  at  right  angles. 
The  borders  on  either  side  of  the  main  walk  are 
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CRAMBE    ORIENTALIS. 

A  NATIVE  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  this  fine 
and  distinct  species  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
although  it  has  been  known  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  plants  for  cultivating 
in  a  large  bed  or  for  grouping  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  freely,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers  each 
year  in  June  and  -July.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  possess  a  sweet,  honey-like  fragrance, 
which  attracts  large  numbers  of  bees.  They  are 
borne  in  large  terminal  paniculate  racemes,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet,  and  branch 
freely  from  near  the  base  upwards.  The  foliage 
is  bold  and  handsome,  2  to  3  feet  long  and  about 
a  foot  broad,  ovate,  pinnatifid,  and  coarsely 
serrate.  After  the  flowering  period  is  over,  the 
inflorescences  die  down,  and  young  shoots  are 
developed  from  the  base,  which  furnish  the 
flowering  growths  in  the  following  season.  The 
plants  thrive  in  a  rich,  porous  compost,  and 
should  be  fed  liberally  during  the  growing  season. 

About  seven  species  of  the  genus  Crambe  are 
in  cultivation,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe 
or  the  Orient,  the  common  Seakale,  C.  maritima, 
being  best  known. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  89)  was 
prepared  from  a  photograph  (taken  in  June)  of  a 
bed  near  the  Palm-house  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.   Chas.  P.  Raffi.U. 


planted  with  a  selection  of  choice  shrubs  and 
floweringplants,  the  whole  makinga  very  attractive 
feature. 

In  one  corner  of  the  nursery  a  substantial 
cottage  has  been  built  for  the  nursery  manager  ; 
and  in  another  situation  a  large  seed  warehouse 
and  packing  sheds,  &.C.,  have  been  erected.  All 
the  buildings  have  been  pat  up  for  to  last  a  very 
long  time,  and  are  distinctly  different  from  the 
more  cheaply  built  structures  often  seen  in  com- 
mercial establishments.  An  excellent  water 
supply  has  been  provided  over  the  whole  area  by 
erecting  a  pumping-station  and  pumping  the 
water  from  a  stream  into  an  elevated  tank,  from 
which  there  is  a  sufBcient  "  fall "  to  any  part  of 
the  nursery. 

The  process  of  making  extensive  collections  of 
plants  has  been  carried  forward  very  rapidly, 
and  when  inspecting  the  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  plants,  we  were  impressed  by  the  large 
batches  of  the  different  species  that  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  neatly-formed  beds,  all  of  which  were 
unusually  free  from  weeds.  An  extraordinary 
batch  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi  was  observed,  and 
the  plants  had  made  exceedingly  robust  growth. 
Dahlias  are  apparently  a  speciality  at  this 
nursery,  for  there  were  upwards  of  4,000  plants 
grown  for  stock  purposes  and  for  supplying 
flowers  for  exhibition.  These  plants  were  put 
out  at  distances  of  5  feet  from  each  other 
each  way,  and  were  growing  and  flowering  un- 


commonly well.  All  of  them  were  securely  and 
neatly  supported  by  stakes. 

The  soil  consists  of  good  loam  overlying  clay,  and 
varies  considerably  in  texture  in  different  parts. 
Eoses  appear  to  thrive  well,  and  the  plants  have 
made  excellent  growth  during  the  present 
season.  We  were  informed  by  Mr.  T.  Q.  Baker 
that  30,000  stocks  were  budded  with  Roses  in 
1903,  and  that  (JO.OOO  have  been  budded  this  year. 

One  hundred  varieties  of  Potatos  have  been 
cultivated  during  the  season.  There  is  at  present 
a  glorious  show  of  early-flowering  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  the  collection  consisting  of 
12,000  plants,  representing  200  varieties.  It  is 
intended  to  make  the  nursery  a  general  one,  and 
in  addition  to  the  plants  already  named,  a  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  grown,  a 
beginning  having  already  been  made  with  fruit- 
trees. 

Messrs.  Baker  have  a  florist's  business  in  Lich- 
field Street,  Wolverhampton,  and  many  large 
glass-houses  at  the  nursery  are  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  growing  Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  and 
(ither  plants,  also  Tomatos  for  sale  at  that  estab- 
lishment. But  the  primary  business  of  the  firm 
will  be  that  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  and  a 
commencement  has  been  made  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  it  must  have  occasioned  a  very  large  out- 
lay of  capital.  The  appearance  of  this  new 
nursery,  and  the  promise  it  holds  out  for  the 
future  are  matters  upon  which  we  may  con- 
gratulate Mr.  T.  G.  Baker,  his  two  sons,  and  the 
excellent  manager,  Mr.  Kerr.  We  wish  for  this 
firm  a  successful  career. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


FUCHSIAS  WITH  WHITE  COROLLAS. 

Probably  but  few  persons  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on 
July  23  noticed  in  the  foreground  of  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers  set  up  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of 
Winchmore  Hill,  a  few  plants  of  a  smaU-flowered 
Fuchsia  in  pots,  bearing  the  name  of  Mme.  Cornel- 
lisen,  and  having  white  corollas.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  first  Fuchsia  with  a  white  corolla  and 
red  tube  and  sepals  raised  on  the  Continent ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  notwithstanding  the 
flood  of  new  Fuchsias  put  into  commerce  during 
the  last  forty  years,  this  variety  should  have 
been  preserved,  to  re-appear  on  the  above  date. 
Madame  Cornellisen  was  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Thibaut  et  Keteleer,  florists,  of  Paris.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge  puts  the  year  of  sending-out  as  1860, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  an  earlier  date 
should  be  named,  as  it  would  appear  recollection 
points  to  its  having  been  in  cultivation  a  few 
years  earlier  ;  and  there  ai-e  those  vrho  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  first  Fuchsia  with  a  white 
corolla  seen  in  this  country. 

If  it  be  correct  that,  as  Mr.  Burbidge  states. 
Madame  Cornellisen  was  not  distributed  until 
ISGO,  then  the  honour  of  raising  the  first  Fuchsia 
having  a  white  corolla  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Story,  who  in  1853-54  produced  the  variety  Queen 
Victoria,  having  a  scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  and  a 
pure  white  corolla,  which,  with  other  varieties, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
&  Sons,  then  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  St. 
John's  Wood,  for  distribution .  The  advent  of  this 
interesting  novelty  naturally  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  but  at  the  time  Mr.  Story  was  afflicted 
with  a  severe  illness  which  resulted  in  death,  and 
lie  was  thus  unable  to  afford  any  information  as 
to  the  parentage  of  "Queen  Victoria";  but  it 
was  believed  that  Mr.  Story  obtained  pollen  through 
Mr.  Veitch,  of  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  from  a 
species  or  variety  with  a  small  and  almost  white 
corolla,  and  by  using  this  on,  it  was  said,  a  dark 
variety,  there  was  ultimately  produced  the 
batch  of  which  the  variety  Queen  Victoria  was 
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one.  The  last-named  was  put  into  commerce 
about  185G-57. 

Among  our  modern  Fuchsias  there  are  very 
few  single  varieties  which  are  white.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Son,  of  Swanley,  whose  list 
is  a  comprehensive  one,  name  but  three.  The 
•early  forms  were  spare  of  bloom,  and  it  is  probable 
that  defect  is  somewhat  hereditary.  But  of 
white  double  varieties  there  are  several,  and 
they  are  generally  free-blooming ;  one  named 
Ballet  Girl  is  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds 
sat  Gunnersbury  Park  in  the  form  of  big  bush 
specimens  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion.  This  variety  is 
very  free,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  group. 
Occasionally  one  of  this  class  is  shown  as  an 
(exhibition  specimen,  but  a  single  white  variety 
Tarely,  if  ever. 

Mr.  Perry  strongly  recommended  Madame 
■Comellisen  as  a  bedding  plant ;  small  plants 
appear  to  bloom  freely,  the  flowers  are  small,  but 
they  are  graceful  in  form,  while  the  habit  of 
growth  as  shown  by  small  plants  is  desirable.  It 
affords  another  instance  of  an  old  plant  coming 
to  the  fore  in  after  years,  when  there  was  reason 
to  believe  it  had  been  lost.  R.  D. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


SRIS  SAARI,  ScHOTT,  and  I.  BISMAEKIANA, 
Regel. 
Seeing  the  interesting  notes  about  Iris  Saari  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  27,  1904,  I  beg 
to  offer  the  following  observations  about  this 
species,  and  about  I.  Bismarkiana,  Regel,  with 
■which  it  is  often  confounded. 

I  have  received  I.  Saari  true,  but  many  plants 
that  come  under  this  name  prove  to  be  misnamed. 
I.  Saari,  I  think,  is  a  true  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
•growing  in  very  different  positions,  and  therefore 
•very  variable.     But  as  not  only  botanists  study 
and  name  species  of  plants,  but  also  gardeners, 
and  perhaps  also  some  limestone-burner  of  Jaffa, 
■or  some  German  schoolmaster  living  amongst  the 
Turks,  one  cannot  wonder  that  there  arises  great 
■confusion.     The  true  I.  Saari  does  not  grow  in  a 
wild  state  in  Palestine  ;  I  received  it  exclusively 
from   Asia   Minor,  and  what   I   saw  in  gardens 
previously  were  distinctly  untrue.     The    flower 
illustrated  on  p.  I't7  was  the  true  I.  Saari.     It  is 
always  dwarf,  and  its  habit  quite  different  from 
all  Palestine  Irises.     Its  foliage  is  like  that  of 
I.  iberica,  and  its  flowers  are  very  irregular  and 
•much  smaller  than  those  of   I.  Bismarkiana.       I 
received  a  large  importation  of  the  true  I.  Saari 
lurida.  Baker,  from  Amasia,  collected  many  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Miihlendorff,  who  collected 
"there  the  fine  Tulipa  Sprengerii,  Bak.,  and  many 
■other  fine  bulbous  plants.      I   never  named  it 
lurida,  but  Professor  Boissier  did,  and  Professor 
Baker  published  it  first  in  the  Botanical  Magaaine, 
t.  69G0.     Professor  Baker  describes        also  as  a 
native  of  Palestine,  but  that  must  certainly  be  an 
«rror,  as  I  have  never  received  it  from  there.     I 
have  found  none  of  all  Oncocyclus  Irises  so  vari- 
able as  I.  Saari,  which  I  repeat  is  a  dwarf-growing 
species,  and  not  a  tall  one,  as  is  I.  Bismarkiana. 
All  Oncocyclus  species  from  Palestine  are  most 
diificult  to  cultivate,  whilst  the  I.  Saari  may  be 
■easily  flowered  and  acclimatised. 

I.  Bismarkiana  was  imported  from  Palestine, 
•where  it  is  now  probably  non-existent,  owing  to 
"unscrupulous  collectors.  It  was  named  Bismark- 
iana on  my  own  proposal  by  the  late  Professor 
Dr.  E.  Regel,  and  perhaps  Professor  Baker  did 
mot  know  this  when  he  published  his  splendid 
Handbook  of  the  IrideiB  in  1892.  I  did  not  know 
that  Sir  Michael  Poster  had  this  fine  species  pre- 
viously from  Palestine,  and  had  named  it  pro- 
visionally Iris  Saari  Nazarena,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  sent  it  to  Dr.  Regel.  But  Regel  saw  it 
iiimself  in  my  garden.     Much  later  some   gar- 


dener of  Naples  received  it,  also  from  my  former 
collector  of  Palestine,  and  gave  it  away  with  the 
provisional  name  I.  Saari  Nazarena,  hence  the 
confusion  was  complete.  Sir  M.  Poster,  as  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  me,  did  not  publish  any 
description  because  he,  as  usual,  wished  to  wait 
until  he  had  seen  the  plant  flower  for  a  second 
season.  The  name  Iris  Bismarkiana  of  course, 
as  Sir  M.  Foster  declared  in  a  letter  to  me,  has 
the  priority. 

This  very  fine  species  is  as  difficult  to  cultivate 
as  the  fine  I.  Lorteti,  Barbey.  It  resembles  that 
species  and  I.  Susiana,  from  Persia.  It  is  a  tall, 
very  large-flowering  species,  with  regular,  large 
falls,  and  much  finer-coloured  flowers  than  those 
of  any  variety  of  I.  Saari. 

If  gardeners  and  amateurs  do  not  save  these 
and  many  other  Palestine  Oncocyclus  Irises,  they 
will  certainly  become  extinct,  as  the  collectors 
in  Jaffa  plunder  them  every  spring  in  a  condemn- 
able  manner. 

See  also  my  note  about  I.  Bismarkiana  in 
the  Gartenwelt,  vii.,  1902,  p.  10.  Charles  Sprenger, 
Naples. 

Hemerocallis  Hybrids. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  the  note  about  Heme- 
rocallis on  p.  189.  For  three  years  I  have 
observed  these  hybrids,  and  never  found  that 
they  are  so  like  to  each  other  as  described  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gumbleton.  They  are  quite  distinct  and 
very  beautiful,  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  the 
flowers  having  delighted  many.  It  seems  that 
H.  X  luteola  is  of  the  same  parentage  as  H.  x 
Parthenope,  but  H.  x  leuteola  was  not  known 
here  when  H.  x  Parthenope  was  sent  out.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  same  hybrids  are  raised 
in  different  gardens.   W.  Miller,  Vomero,  Naples. 


be  repotted,  the  work  will  occupy  a  considerable 
time,  but  during  its  progress  there  are  other 
important  matters  which  must  be  given  attention. 
It  will  be  seen  that  plants  of  Lcelia  purpurata,  L. 
tenebrosa,  Cattleya  crispa,  C.  lobata,  and  a  few 
hybrid  Cattleyas  and  La?lio-Cattleya3  have  growths 
only  a  few  inches  high,  and  as  these  new  growths 
will  soon  commence  to  make  young  roots,  the 
plants  should  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  they  require  more  rooting  space.  In  every 
case  the  roots  should  be  given  sufficient  space 
to  grow  inside  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  therefore 
when  removing  plants  into  larger  pots,  allow 
room  for  two  seasons'  growth.  Lajlia  purpurata 
is  a  plant  that  should  not  be  kept  long  in  a  pot- 
bound  condition.  Plants  that  are  in  good  health 
and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  should  be 
treated  as  follows — Carefully  break  the  pots  and, 
without  disturbing  the  drainage  materials,  cut  off 
all  dead  and  useless  back  pseudo-bulbs,  then  re- 
pot the  plants  in  the  kind  of  compost  as  advised 
in  .  a  former  Calendar  for  L.  elegans.  Whilst 
growth  is  in  progress  the  plants  should  be  placed 
in  the  warmest  and  lightest  position  available  in 
the  Cattleya-house.  Plants  of  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
C.  Trianie,  and  C.  Mossise,  which  have  grown  too 
large  for  their  pots,  may  be  safely  repotted  soon 
after  the  new  growths  are  fully  made  up,  as  at 
that  time  numerous  young  roots  appear  from  the 
base  of  the  new  flowering  bulbs.  After  the  pro- 
cess of  repotting  do  not  afford  much  water,  but 
merely  sprinkle  a  little  water  around  the  edge 
of  the  compost,  using  a  syringe  or  fine-rosed 
watering-can  for  the  purpose. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tkevok 
L.\WRENeE,  Bart.,  Burfonl,  Dorking. 

Conditions  in  the  Cattleya  House. — There  are  in 
this  house  plants  of  C.  Mossia;,  C.  Skinnerii, 
C.  Lawrenoeana,  C.  intermedia,  C.  amethysto- 
glossa,  C.  Schroderse,  and  a  few  plants  of  C. 
Trianae  that  were  late  in  starting  into  growth, 
also  numerous  Cattleyas  and  Lajlio  -  Cattleya 
hybrids  that  are  now  making  their  growths. 
The  nights  having  become  colder,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  little  extra  fire-heat  to  main- 
tain the  requisite  temperature,  failing  which 
little  progress  will  be  made.  Afford  fresh  air  on 
every  favourable  opportunity,  as  these  plants 
require  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  this  season, 
especially  when  there  is  plenty  of  sun-heat.  They 
will  thrive  under  more  direct  sunlight  now  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  need  only  be 
shaded  for  an  hour  or  so  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  Owing  to  this  extra  amount  of 
fire-heat,  more  ventilation  and  exposure  to 
direct  sunshine,  the  plants  will  become  dry  more 
quickly  than  heretofore,  therefore,  although  water 
must  be  afforded  with  much  discretion,  because 
if  the  potting  material  is  kept  in  a  wet  condition 
the  roots  will  decay  and  black  rot  attack  the 
young  growths  ;  it  will  nevertheless  be  necessary 
to  apply  water  more  frequently.  Whenever  the 
weather  is  dull  or  wet,  the  atmosphere  in  the 
house  must  be  kept  less  moist  than  usual.  Such 
plants  as  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  the  autumn- 
flowering  C.  labiata,  and  others  that  are  showing 
their  flower-spikes,  will  need  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  roots  just  moist  until  the  flowers  have 
opened,  when  it  must  be  gradually  discontinued. 
C.  gigas,  C.  Dowiana,  C.  D.  aurea,  C.  Hardyana, 
and  C.  Mendeli,  having  completed  their  growths, 
will  now  require  less  water  at  the  root,  but  all 
the  sunlight  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  so 
that  the  newly-formed  pseudo-bulbs  may  become 
properly  matured.  Plants  of  C.  Triana;  and 
others  which  bloom  in  the  spring  that  have 
finished  their  season's  growth  should  be  given 
similar  treatment. 

Repotting    of  Various    Species. — In    collections 
where  a  large  number  of  Odontoglossums  has  to 


THE    KITCHEN"    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  HaU,  Marshfield,  Chil)penham. 

Broccoli. — These  plants  are  now  making  rapid 
progress,  but  so  are  the  weeds,  and  these  must  be 
cleared  away.  Chop  up  the  soil  between  the  lines 
as  much  as  possible,  and  draw  it  up  to  the  necks 
of  the  plants.  Then,  if  the  ground  is  poor,  apply 
a  thick  mulching  of  half-rotten  manure  between 
the  rows,  which  will  assist  the  plants  to  make 
"  heads  "  of  reasonable  size.  It  must  be  imder- 
stood  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage  the 
plants  to  make  growth  that  is  too  "rank" 
(strong),  especially  in  northern  districts,  where 
severe  frosts  are  so  liable  to  occur,  or  they  will 
not  withstand  the  winter  so  well.  If  the  plants 
are  growing  in  rich  soil,  and  the  tops  are  likely 
to  become  large  and  soft,  apply  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  on  the  soil  between  the  lines,  and  before 
severe  frosts  set  in  lower  the  "  heads "  of  the 
plants,  inclining  them  towards  the  north.  In 
doing  this  do  not'disturb  the  roots  more  than  is 
necessary. 

Beet. — In  cases  where  the  roots  have  become 
matured,  have  them  lifted  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place  either  out-of-doors  or  in  a  shed.  We  prefer 
to  have  them  in  a  shed,  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded.  The  roots  may  then  be  conveniently 
examined  during  wet  or  frosty  weather.  Build 
the  roots  up  into  a  neat  heap.  Work  amongst 
them  some  tine  soil  or  ashes,  as  each  layer  is  laid 
on ;  this  will  keep  the  roots  plump,  and  prevent 
the  circulation  of  much  air  through  the  heap, 
which  would  in  time  cause  them  to  shrivel  and 
make  them  unfit  for  table. 

Caxdiflowers. — Prick  out  as  many  plants  as  ne- 
cessary into  frames  on  a  sheltered  sunny  border, 
and  when  they  have  become  established  expose 
them  to  full  light  and  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. Do  not  coddle  them,  but  keep  the  roots 
moderately  dry  during  hard  weather,  and  they 
will  better  withstand  the  winter. 

Cardoons. — Some  of  the  most  forward  plants 
will  now  require  to  be  blanched.  Commence  by 
taking  off  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves,  then  put  a 
tie  round  the  remaining  ones  to  keep  them  in 
their  place.  Obtain  a  hay-rope,  and  commencing 
at  the  bottom,  wind  it  round  and  round  to  the 
height  required.  The  top  strand  should  always 
be  kept  well  below  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and 
must  not  be  drawn  too  tightly,  it  being  necessary 
to  allow  space  for  the  heart  to  grow.  This  can 
be  repeated  at  intervals  until  a  length  of  about 
2  feet  has  been  bound.  Commence  to  earth  up 
as  in  the  ease  of  Celery,  and  repeat  the  process  at 
intervals  as  required  by  the  growth  of  the  plants_ 
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Preparations  for  Forcing.  —  On  wet  days  get 
pits  and  cellars  or  any  house  in  which  forcing  is 
carried  on,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put  ready 
for  the  purpose.  The  necessary  soil  should  be 
placed  under  cover,  where  it  can  be  chopped  up 
and  turned  over  several  times,  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  when  required  for  use.  If  such  work  be 
postponed,  it  may  have  to  be  "rushed"  at  the 
last,  and  the  work  consequently  be  imperfectly 
carried  out. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

B}'  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  '\Vant.\ge,  Lockinge 
Park,  AVantage. 
Cherries. — Pot- trees  intended  for  the  supply  of 
early  fruit  should  have  any  worthless  spurs, 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  Cherry  trees, 
removed.  Examine  the  drainage  of  the  pots  ; 
also  any  surface  soil  that  does  not  contain  roots 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  good  turfy 
loam  mixed  with  bone-meal.  Protect  the  pots 
from  heavy  rains,  and  keep  the  plants  cool,  to 
prevent  their  making  any  growth. 

Figs. — As  soon  as  plants  in  pots  have  lost  their 
foliage  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
soft-soap  and  water  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush,  which 
should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals  to  make 
sure  that  any  plants  infested  with  scale  are 
clean  before  the  forcing  season  arrives.  Plants 
standing  out-of-doors  will  require  the  protection 
of  a  cool-house  in  the  event  of  severe  weather. 
While  growth  is  dormant  little  water  will  be 
required ;  but  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry. 

Pot  Vines. — Give  attention  to  plants  standing 
out-of-doors,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  that  the  plants  may  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots ;  also  see 
that  the  plants  are  made  secure  against  rough 
winds.  Where  proper  attention  was  given  to 
"  stopping  "  as  growth  advanced,  little  in  the  way 
of  pruninjj  will  be  necessary  now.  Early  priming 
ensures  long  rest  for  the  plants  and  proper  healing 
of  the  wounds  in  the  dormant  season. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph. — Pot  plants  now  freely 
fruiting  with  us  are  being  placed  in  Peach-houses 
and  Vineries  where  the  necessary  circulation  of 
air  can  be  secured.  The  later  batches  now 
coming  into  flower  are  being  plentifully  supplied 
with  stimulants.  To  secure  fruit  of  good  size 
give  strict  attention  to  feeding;  and  it  is  essential 
the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water  at  the  roots.  We  are  now  layering 
in  60-sized  pots  runners  of  this  variety,  to  supply 
fruit  next  season  during  September  and  October. 


THE    HARDY    ERUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Tark,  Baruct. 

Boot  Pruning,  tC-c. — It  is  generally  known  that 
in  most  cases  trees  of  large  size  which  have  been 
improductive  for  many  years  may  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  bearing  by  lifting  their  roots, 
trimming  them,  and  replanting  them  nearer  to 
the  surface.  In  such  a  position  the  roots  can 
obtain  benefit  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  from 
supplies  of  suitable  manures,  the  application  of 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  good  cultivation. 
Although  somewhat  early  to  lift  entirely  the 
roots  of  large  trees,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
complete  those  trees  of  which  half  the  roots 
were  operated  upon  last  autumn  or  spring.  Dig 
out  a  trench  from  3  to  5  feet  away  from 
the  stem,  working  well  beneath  the  roots,  and 
severing  those  which  are  growing  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  as  these  are  among  the  principal 
causes  of  failure.  I  have  repeatedly  lifted  very 
large  Pear-trees  and  Peach-trees  with  success,  re- 
laying the  roots  at  various  depths  after  trimming 
oft'  the  damaged  tips.  The  drainage  should  in  all 
ca«es  be  good,  but  in  naturally  well-drained  soil 
artificial  drainage  is  not  needed.  If  some  of  the 
severed  "  tap  "  roots  are  very  thick,  place  a  slate 
or  tile  beneath  them  to  prevent  any  fresh  roots 
taking  a  downward  direction.  Three  years  ago 
several  large  bush  Apple-trees  in  these  gardens 
were  lifted  and  set  further  back  from  the 
walks.  We  added  a  little  fresh  soil  with  the 
staple  as  the  work  proceeded.  These  trees 
■were  lifted  somewhat  early  and  when  in 
full  leaf,  but  by  heavily  syringing  them  twice 
daily  in  bright  weather  they  soon    recovered. 


and  are  now  bearing  very  heavy  crops  of  clean 
fruits,  especially  the  varieties  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Mere  de  Menage,  May  Queen,  Nelson 
Codlin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  When  root- 
pruning  large  trees  the  principal  requirement 
of  success  is  that  every  strong  root  that  has 
got  deeply  into  the  subsoil  be  cut.  In  replanting 
the  roots  use  plenty  of  sweet  loam,  old  mortar 
rubble,  bone-meal,  &c.,  and  in  respect  to  Apple 
and  Pear-trees,  ram  the  soil  (if  not  too  wet) 
rather  firmly  when  filling  up.  Relay  the  roots  at 
various  depths;  and  I  would  repeat  that  is  it  best 
not  to  be  afraid  of  commencing  the  work  of 
digging  out  the  trench  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  stem.  Dig  deep  enoxigh  to  get  well 
beneath  the  roots,  and  the  extra  amount  of 
labour  this  entails  will  be  more  than  repaid. 

Gathering  Fruits. — When  gathering  fruits  having 
soft  flesh,  such  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  take 
great  care  not  to  bruise  them.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  should  be  gathered  when  a  little  under- 
ripe. Gather  Pears  at  intervals,  in  order  to  pro- 
long the  supply.  The  late-ripening  varieties  should 
be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  until  the  very  last ; 
and  if  the  borders  are  too  dry,  supply  water  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,    Gardener  to  Mrs.   BuuN.s,  North 
Mymins  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Hyacinths. — Batches  of  bulbs  should  be  potted 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks  until  the  end  of 
October,  if  it  is  intended  to  obtain  flowers  over 
as  long  a  period  as  possible.  The  following 
varieties  will  be  found  suitable  for  flowering 
early  : — Single  red.  Baron  von  Tuyll  and 
Homerus ;  single  white.  Grand  Vedette  ;  double 
white.  La  Tour  d'Auvergne.  For  succession,  a 
selection  may  be  made  from  a  list  supplied  by 
any  reliable  nurseryman.  A  suitable  potting 
compost  may  consist  of  three  parts  loam,  half  a 
part  leaf-soil,  and  half  a  part  well-rotted  manure, 
together  with  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  keep  the 
soil  porous ;  the  actual  quantity  must  depend 
upon  the  natm-e  of  the  loam  that  is  used.  One 
bulb  may  be  placed  in  a  5-inch,  or  three  in  a 
ti-inch  pot.  Let  the  top  of  the  bulb  be  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  After  the  potting  has 
been  done,  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  the  open 
air,  covering  them  with  3  or  4  inches  of  the 
material.  The  bulbs  must  be  examined  fre- 
quently, and  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
when  they  have  made  an  inch  of  growth. 
Although  it  is  possible  to  hasten  the  flowering  of 
the  early  blooming  varieties  considerably,  the 
forcing  must  be  done  very  gradually,  affording 
them  only  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the 
plants  until  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 

Tulips. — Place  these  in  pots  or  boxes  in  quantity 
according  to  the  number  required.  For  the  early 
batch  it  is  best  to  plant  the  Tulips  thickly  in  pans 
or  boxes,  and  lift  and  repot  them  as  they  come 
into  flower,  as  they  bloom  so  irregularly  early  in 
the  season.  The  scarlet  variety  Due  van  Thol 
and  white  Pottebakker  are  good  varieties  for 
early  forcing.  Successional  batches  may  be 
potted  in  -1^-  and  (j-inch  pots,  three  bulbs  being 
placed  in  the  former  size,  and  five  or  six  in  the 
latter.  Identical  soil  and  similar  treatment  to 
that  recommended  for  Hyacinths  will  be  suitable 
for  Tulips.  The  following  are  useful  varieties  to 
succeed  the  earliest  batch  ; — Chrysolora  (yellow), 
Vermilian  Brilliant,  Cottage  Maid  (pink  and 
white),  Keizer's  Kroon  (yellow  and  red),  Joost  van 
Vondel  (crimson  and  white), L'Immacule  (white). 

Early-flowering  Gladioli. — These  may  be  had  in 
bloom  from  April  to  June,  and  they  are  extremely 
beautiful  subjects,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  cut 
state.  The  varieties  Colvillei  albus  and  deli- 
catissimus  are  probably  those  most  generally 
grown,  and  both  are  very  useful.  In  pottin,<r, 
place  six  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  keep  them 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Stand  the  pots 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  plunge  them  to  the  rims  in 
ashes.  Hard  forcing  should  not  be  attempted, 
but  early  in  the  spring  some  of  the  pots  may  be 
placed  in  moderate  warmth,  which  will  induce 
the  plants  to  flower  early  in  April.  The  latest 
batch  may  be  allowed  to  come  into  flower  in  the 
frame. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  "VV.  D.  Pearson 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Climling  Plants. — These  may  now  be  thinned 
out  and  new  wood  trained  in,  that  it  may  become 
matured  before  winter.  For  main  branches  and 
strong-growing  species  use  short  galvanised  iroifc 
staples,  as  wall  nails  would  not  be  strong  enough. 
Magnolias  may  be  thinned  freely,  especially  if 
the  plants  are  old,  they  will  then  flower  better 
next  season.  Plants  of  Clematis  do  not  require 
to  be  pruned  severely,  but  lay  in  plenty  of  wood 
and  it  will  afford  some  protection  during  the^ 
winter.  The  growths  may  be  again  thinned  out 
in  the  spring  if  this  is  necessary.  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  flower  on  th& 
young  short  growths  and  should  not  be  tied  in 
severely,  as  this  would  destroy  the  effect  when, 
the  plants  flower.  Plants  of  Ceanothus  should 
be  provided  with  considerable  space  to  allow 
them  to  develop ;  train  in  a  moderate  quantity 
of  young  wood.  Loniceras  may  be  thinned  freely, 
and  growths  of  the  variety  "  Early  Cream  '^ 
may  be  left  hanging  loosely,  if  screened 
from  high  winds.  Tropa>olum  speciosum  has 
grown  well  this  season ;  the  longest  growth  made- 
here  on  a  plant  on  an  east  aspect  measures  20  feet. 
The  young  plants  put  out  in  May  are  now  at 
their  best.  Seeds  are  now  fit  for  gathering.  Cut 
down  the  old  growths  to  about  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  especially  those  that  have  produced  seeds.. 
Ivies  are  growing  strongly,  and  any  shoots  that 
are  not  required  should  be  taken  oft  and  heeled- 
in,  especially  of  the  small-leafed  and  variegated 
varieties,  for  planting  round  bare  walls  and 
buildings  where  other  climbing  or  trailing  plants- 
will  not  thrive. 

Bedding  Begonias  — The  recent  rains  have  been, 
very  beneficial  to  the  tuberous-rooting  varieties, 
and  the  plants  now  present  a  mass  of  bloom. 
They  will  produce  a  good  effect  for  some  weeks  to- 
come,  unless  frosts  occur.  Kemove  old  leaves  and 
decayed  flowers,  and  "  hand-weed  "  the  beds,  but 
do  not  use  the  hoe,  as  it  would  break  the  leaves. 

Stocks  and  Osiers.— Remove  these  plants  as 
soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  flower,  and  if  it  is 
intended  to  plant  the  beds  with  Wallflowers,  dig: 
them  over,  and  apply  a  good  dressing  of  soot. 
No  manure  will  be  required  if  the  beds  were- 
dressed  in  the  spring.  Put  the  plants  out  at 
once,  that  they  may  get  well  estalolished  before 
winter. 

Housing  of  Plants. — The  structures  should  be 
got  ready  without  delay  for  the  housing  of 
tender  plants.  Specimen  plants  of  Heliotrope^ 
are  the  first  to  suft'er  from  frost,  and  should  be 
given  attention  at  once.  Palms  soon  receive- 
injury  in  wet  and  cold  weather,  but  any  orchard- 
house  will  afford  them  sufiicient  protection  if 
frost  can  be  kept  out. 

General  Work.  —  Apply  the  hoe  occasionally 
through  seed-beds  of  Myosotis,  Wallflowers,  and 
similar  plants.  Keep  the  grass  verges  cut 
closely,  as  this  will  impart  a  neat  appearance  to- 
the  garden,  but  the  time  is  come  when  fallen 
leaves  and  rubbish  tend  to  make  the  place  look 
untidy.  - 

"Atlas  de  Poche  des  Arbustes  et 
ArbrisSEAUX." — This  useful  little  volume  of 
the  "  Bibliotheque  de  Poche  du  Naturaliste "" 
series  (published  by  Paul  Klinsieck,  Rue  Cor- 
neille,  Paris),  treats  of  the  shrubs  and  bushes- 
most  easily  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  amateur 
who  is  learned  in  smaller  plants  is  often  puzzled 
with  those  of  larger  growth,  so  that  this  small 
volume  of  descriptive  text  and  122  coloured  plates- 
should  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  identifying 
his  plants.  The  pictures  do  even  less  than  justice 
to  the  originals,  and  are  very  unlike  the  flattering 
portraits  sometimes  seen  in  florists'  catalogues  j 
they  are  drawn  by  M.  A.  L.  Regnier.  If  we  must 
admit  a  doubt,  it  is  whether  Ro  ses  can  be  identified 
by  descriptions,  and  even  by  illustrations.  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison,  Paul  Neyron,  &c.,  may  n  ot 
always  be  distinguishable  from  new  varieties  and 
hybrids,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  guide.  This 
applies,  though  with  less  force,  to  other  plants 
where  the  genus  is  clearly  shown,  but  the  species 
or  variety  less  easily  recognised. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Cettera  for  Publication,  0-5  well  as  spedmevs  and  plants 
for  Tiaminff,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Oommunications  should  be  written  ok  one  side  only  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  hy  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  Vfill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
^WusXrSkWons.—The  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowers,  trees,  <fec.;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

S  VTUKD  \.Y        Oct   1  '  Society    Francaiee    il'Horticul- 
■     "i     ture  Lie  Lontlres  meeting,'. 


SALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
MONDAY XEXT- 

Howering  Bull>s,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Coveut  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  ti7  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  10..3ii. 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  and  Stove  Plants,  at 
Hassocks  Nurseries.  Hassocks,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12, 

•WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms.  &c..  from  the  Continent.  Narcissus  in 
variety,  Liliuin  Harrisii.  and  Palm  Seeds,  at  «7  and 
ti8,  Cheapside,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  i.— 
Flowering  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  .3.8,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

"THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the 
Greenhouse  and  other  Plants.  Greenhouses,  Vans. 
Mare,  and  sundries,  at  Wallwood  Nursery.  Wall- 
wood  Road,  Leytonstone,  by  Protlieroe  A  Morris, 
at  12. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12.3U. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  tor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—SS'i". 
.Actual  Temperatijees  :— 

London.— Iferinesda!/,  Sept.  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  61° • 
Min.  45°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursdfiy.  Sept.  22 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  3i)l ;  Temp.,  m'.  Weather- 
Dull. 
Provinces.— TT'ctJftf.'.-dni/,  Sept.  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  ,=i6°, 
South  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  51°,  North- 
East  Coast  of  Scotland. 


Canker. 


Gardeners  are  wont  to  attri- 
bute this  diseased  condition  to 
various  causes  —  mainly  climatal.  Bad 
drainage,  water  -  logged  or  otherwise 
unsuitable  soil,  especially  one  deficient  in 
potash,  frost,  disparity  of  growth  between 
stock  and  scion— all  these  and  other  causes 
■have  been  assigned  as  contributory  to  the 
disease,  as  indeed  they  well  may  be. 

It  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  that 
any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  by 
scientific  experts  to  investigate  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  even  now  they 
«an  hardly  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  any 
definite  conclusion.  The  fact  that  certain 
■varieties  are  more  subject  to  canker  than 
others,  even  when  grown  under  the  same 
conditions,  obscures  the  issue,  although 
we  are  familiar  with  similar  cases  of 
immunity  in  human  beings— scarlet  fever, 
-for  instance,  will  not  necessarily  attack 
.all  the  children  of  one  family,  though  all 
may  be  equally  exposed  to  it.  Sokauek,  a 
^reat  authority  on  plant  diseases,  attributed 
the  appearance  of  canker  to  the  action  of 
Irost;  whilst  Hartic,  an  equally  great 
authority,  is  of  ipinion  that  the  male  ly  is 
•due  to  the  aetr.u  cf  a  parasitic  fi-ngus 
<Nectria).  The  two  supposed  causes  are  by 
oo  means  inconsistent  one  with  the  other; 
ihe  frost  may  crack  the  bark,  and  thus 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  spores  of  the 
JSectria    to    enter    and    germinate   in    the 


cracks  and  supply  its  requirements  from 
the  rich  stores  laid  up  in  the  bark.  Insect- 
puncture  or  any  other  injury  would  in  like 
manner  favour  the  inroads  of  the  fungus. 
The  spawn-threads  do  not  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  wood.  Why  should  they,  when  they 
find  what  they  want  in  such  abundance  in 
the  bark  ? 

The  subjacent  tissues,  deprived  of  their 
nutriment,  dry  up  and  shrivel.  Possibly, 
though  this  has  not  l^een  proved,  the  fungus 
may  excrete  some  injurious  fluid  which  cor- 
rodes the  tissues.  At  any  rate,  an  attempt 
is  often  made  by  the  tree  to  heal  the  wound 
by  the  formation  of  a  thickened  ring 
of  new  tissue  round  it,  just  as  happens 
when  a  wound  on  a  tree-trunk  is,  as  it  is 
called,  healed  by  "occlusion."  If  the  new 
growth  gets  the  upper  hand,  the  wound  is 
gradually  closed.  But  there  is  another 
form  of  canker  in  which  the  wound  or 
exposed  surface  is  not  surrounded  by  any 
thickened  rim  ;  and  this  "  necrosed  "  condi- 
tion is  said  to  arise  quite  independently  of 
frost.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
part,  if  any,  the  fungus  plays,  a  Polish  in- 
vestigator, M.  .T.  Brzezinski,  cultivated 
the  fungus  in  the  laboratory,  and  having 
obtained  some  "  pure  cultures  '  unmixed 
with  any  other  fungus  spores,  he  inoculated 
some  young  Apple-trees  with  the  Xectria,  but 
always  with  negative  results.  The  spores 
germinated  freely  enough  under  glass,  but 
when  transferred  to  the  -Vpple-trees  the 
resultant  spawn  simply  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  bark  without  penetrating  it 
or  injuring  it  in  any  way.  If  M.  Bkzezinski's 
experimentsare  confirmed  it  will  be  necessary 
to  acquit  the  Nectria  fungus  of  producing 
canker,  though  it  may  well  come  after 
injury  from  some  other  cause,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  fungus 
was  not  the  culprit,  the  Polish  observer  set 
to  work  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the 
injury.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  certain 
stripes  (/(/o)!.'>)  of  yellowish  colour  traversing 
the  wood  at  some  distance  from  the  cankered 
spaces,  but  sometimes  establishing  a  con- 
nection between  them.  Goethe,  8oraver 
and  others  have  also  seen  these  discoloured 
portions  of  the  wood,  but  attributed  them  to 
the  action  of  frost.  For  M.  Bp.zezin.ski  these 
lesions  of  the  wood  are  the  essential  features 
of  the  canker.  On  further  examination  he 
found  them  tenanted  by  bacteria.  By  culti- 
vating these  bacteria  he  obtained  material 
with  which  he  inoculated  several  young 
Apple  trees,  and  induced  in  them  the  for- 
mation of  canker.  For  him,  therefore,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  true  cause  of  canker  is 
a  bacterium,  which  he  has  described  and 
figured  as  Bacterium  mali.  "  Gumming  "  in 
fruit-trees  is  also  attributed  by  him  to  the 
action  of  bacteria. 

No  doubt  other  observers  will  set  to  work 
to  test  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  the 
observations  made  Ijy  the  I'olish  naturalist. 
They  will  find  the  full  record  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Academtj  of  Scienct.i  of  Craeov  for 
March,  1903.  Fortunately  the  author  has 
written  in  French,  and  has  appended  eight 
well-executed  plates. 

Unfortunately,  these  researches  do  not 
tell  us  how  to  combat  the  malady.  It  is 
here  the  practical  cultivator  will  step  in, 
and  by  ameliorating  the  soil-conditions, 
cutting  away  the  diseased  portions,  and  like 
measures,  will  give  increased  vigour  to  the 


tree,  and  enable  it  to  combat  successfully 
with  its  enemies,  be  they  bacterial  or  fungal. 
When  the  laboratory  which  we  are 
promised  is  installed  at  Wisley,  and  a  com- 
petent investigator  appointed,  this  question 
of  canker  might  be  selected  as  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  important  subjects  for 
investigation. 


Jacaranda  mimos>efolia.  —  Our  Supple- 
mentary Illustration  to  the  present  issue  has 
been  reproduced  from  specimens  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  of  Aston  Eowant  Gardens, 
Oxon.  Mr.  Clarke  writes: — "Considering  with 
what  ease  this  magnificent  Brazilian  tree  may  be 
grown,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  often 
met  with  in  private  gardens.  The  panicle  of 
flowers,  of  which  a  portion  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, was  taken  from  a  plant  growing  in  the 
cool  end  of  the  conservatory  here,  and  is  IS  feet 
high.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  allow  the 
plant  to  attain  to  these  dimensions,  as  it  submits 
very  well  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  can  be  kept 
within  bounds.  The  foliage  alone  is  an  object  of 
beauty,  growing  from  IS  in.  to  2  ft.  long.  The 
plant  is  julanted  out  in  the  border,  and  beyond 
receiving  a  top-dressing  of  good  loam  each 
season,  and  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid 
manure,  recjuires  little  attention."  The  foliage 
is  pinnate,  and  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
Acacias.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  blue 
colour.  In  the  illustration  at  C  is  depicted 
a  section  of  the  flower  showing  the  irre- 
gular, curved,  tubular  corolla,  the  irregular 
stamens,  and  the  ovary.  The  pollen  -  grains 
are  oblong  with  a  single  slit,  and  are 
shown  at  D  magnified  l.'iO  diameters.  Of  the 
five  stamens  one  is  abortive,  and  bears  two  sets 
of  brush-like  hairs,  as  at  B.  The  filament  is  also 
provided  with  glandular  hairs,  shown  magnified 
at  A.  These  hairs  are  evidently  connected  with 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flower  by  insect  agency. 
In  the  Index  Ketvensis  J.  mimosoefolia  is  referred 
to  as  J.  ovalifolia. 

The  Late  Dean  Hole.— Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lecture  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr  Edward  Mawlet  who  presided, 
made  a  touching  reference  to  the  loss  that 
horticulture  has  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of 
the  Dean  of  Rochester.  He  said  that  if  the  Dean 
had  been  alive  they  knew  how  much  he  would 
have  liked  to  be  present  that  day  when 
the  National  Rose  Society  was  making  a  new 
venture.  Dean  Hole  had  occupied  an  unique 
position  in  the  horticultural  world.  Those 
present  may  have  known  some  who  had  a  deeper 
and  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  art  and 
craft  of  gardening,  but  where  was  there  another 
Dean  Hole  ?  Who  had  such  power  or  charm  as 
a  writer  or  such  enthusiasm  as  an  advocate  of 
Rose-culture  ?  The  late  Dean  bad  the  power  to 
so  touch  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  became 
imbued  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  National 
Rose  Society  had  indeed  sustained  a  severe  loss, 
for  the  late  Dean  was  its  first  and  only  President. 
Long  before  the  Society's  birth.  Dean  Hole  had 
organised  Rose  shows  and  popularised  Rose-cul- 
ture. From  the  standpoint  of  the  Rosarian  alone, 
what  a  useful  life  he  had  lived  !  His  book,  A  Book 
about  Roses,  had  made  more  Rose  growers  than 
any  other  book  had  done,  and  its  circulation  had 
probably  been  greater  than  that  of  any  book  that 
had  been  written  on  a  gardening  subject.  Mr. 
Mawlet  said  that  he  believed  that  the  Dean 
obtained  the  i^owei  to  influence  others  fro.ii  the 
fact  that  be  had  invariably  appealed  to  the 
people's  hearts,  and  not  to  their  heads.  In  the 
opening  chapter  of  his  book  he  wrote,  "  If  you 
want  to  have  beautiful  Roses  in  your  gardens, 
you  must  have  beautiful  Roses  in  your  hearts." 
Mr.   Mawlet   concluded    by  proposing,  by  the 
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•consent  of  the  C'ouncil,  that  a  joint  lettei-  of 
■condolence  from  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  National  Rose  Society  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
-Hole,  which  was  carried.  A  life-s'zed  photograph 
■of  the  late  Dean  by  Kossell  &  Sons  was  exhibited 
in  the  Hall  throughout  the  day,  the  frame  beintj 
^■reathed  with  Roses  supplied  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul. 

Dahlias. — Some  very  pretty  novelties  were 
^3hown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
report.  We  were  glad  to  tind  that  in  the  task  of 
making  awards  to  these,  the  National  Dahlia 
Society's  Committee  was  strengthened  by  a 
•delegation  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
.Floral  Committee.  Each  award,  therefore,  in- 
xjluded  that  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society's 
Certificate  of  Merit,  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Award  of  Merit.  By  this  arrange- 
ment much  time  was  saved,  and  overlapping 
avoided. 

An  Autumn  Rose  Show.— Rosarians  were 
vlelighted  on  Tuesday  last  to  find  that  the  lirst 
.attempt  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  autumn  was  an 
unqualified  success.  The  exhibition  will  therefore 
be  very  likely  to  become  an  annual  event.  If 
this  be  so  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  drawing 
the  attention  of  cultivators  to  varieties  that  are 
■either  continuous  bloomers,  or  that  are  capable 
of  producing  a  second  crop  of  good  flowers.  It 
■was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Society  would 
'have  reason  to  award  two  gold  medals  to 
•^aovelties  exhibited  in  September,  but  that  such 
•was  the  case  will  help  to  further  mark  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  the  new  venture. 

The     National    Potato    Society. —  The 

■chief  public  function  of  this  new  Society  for  the 
present  year  will  be  its  exhibition  of  Potatos 
iit  the  Crystal  Palace  on  October  11  and  12 
next,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  there 
will  be  a  great  show  of  tubers  of  a  most 
interesting  kind,  and  a  gathering  of  Potato- 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
recent  Potato  booms  have  done  much  to  create 
interest,  especially  in  new  varieties  ;  and  whilst 
"the  booming,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  temporary,  it  is 
•equally  hoped  that  the  interest  now  existing  in 
so  important  an  article  of  food  may  be  enduring. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
•recently  held  it  was  agreed  to  prepare  a  catalogue 
•of  the  exhibits,  entries,  and  other  information  for 
use  at  the  show.  Judges  of  the  various  classes 
were  appointed,  and  committees  formed  to  deal 
with  various  subjects  of  importance  that  may 
.-irise  out  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  agreed  to 
invite  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  preside  at  the  luncheon 
•on  the  first  day.  Applications  for  space  are 
being  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
without  doubt  all  the  finest  novelties  in  Potatos 
■will  be  on  view.  As  to  the  protection  of  these, 
ihowever,  the  Committee  will  take  no  responsi- 
iTjility.  Potato  growth  is  this  season  unusually 
.  late,  great  breadths  being  stUl  green  and 
vigorous.  All  needful  information  respecting  the 
•exhibition  may  be  had  of  the  honorary  secretary, 
JVIr.  W.  P.  ■VTright,  Postling,  llythe,  Kent. 

The  Principalship  of  Huddersfield 
"Technical  College. — The  Corporation  of  Hud- 
■dersfield  have  appointed  as  Principal  of  the 
'Technical  College,  Mr.  J.\mes  Frank  Hudson, 
M.A.  Oxon,  B.Sc.  Lend.,  aged  32  years,  and  son  of 
-Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gardener  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.  There  were  over  fifty  applicants 
for  the  position.  The  '.jiilai-y,  says  the  Torkshhe 
J'ost,  is  .£500  a  year,  wibh  the  prospect  of  being 
..i^ppointed  director  of  education  for  the  borough 
should  it  be  decided  to  create  such  an  office.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  West 
Kensington,  and  was  open  scholar  exhibitioner  and 
prizeman  of  Jesus  CoUege,  Oxford.     He  obtained 


first-class  honours  in  the  mathematical  modera- 
tions of  1893,  and  in  the  finals  of  1S95,  and 
honours  in  physics  in  1896,  when  he  took  his 
degree  as  M.A.  He  is  also  B.Sc.  of  London.  He 
has  been  assistant  lecturer  in  mathematics  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  was  demonstrator  of 
physics  in  the  Clarendon  Laboratory,  Oxford, 
from  1897  to  1900.  Mr.  Hud.son  was  previously 
head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the 
Hartley  University  College,  Southampton,  and 
examiner  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board.  Mr.  Hudson  has  taken  up 
his  work  at  the  College. 

Meconopsis  integrifolia.— In  respect  to 
the  note  published  in  our  last  issue,  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  a  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  have  infoi-med  us 
that  they  have  a  quantity  of  plants  of  this  species 
growing  in  their  nurseries,  some  of  which  are  in 
flower. 

The  Orchid   Exhibition  at  Dusseldorf. 

— In  resijeot  to  this  exhibition,  of  which  some 
details  were  published  in  our  last  issue,  M. 
Maurice  Verdonck,  of  Gentbrugge,  near  Ghent, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars  : 
It  appears  that  M,  Peeters,  Brussels,  was  the 
only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  one  hundred 
varieties.  In  Class  10,  for  a  collection  of 
f-ixty  Cattlcyas,  Ladio  -  Cattleyas,  and  Lfelias, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  M.  Ch.  Mabon,  Brunoy 
(Seine  et  Oise).  In  Class  i  for  a  collection  of 
fifty  varieties  of  Orchids,  M.  Maurice  Ver- 
donck was  awarded  1st  prize.  The  1st  prize  in 
Class  14  for  a  collection  of  thirty  Cypripediums 
and  Selenipediums  was  awarded  to  M.  Dbaps- 
DoM,  of  Laeken,  near  Brussels.  In  addition, 
M.  Peeters  received  an  extra  prize  for  a  group 
of  Cypripediums,  also  1st  prize  for  a  group  of 
plants  of  Yanda  coerulea,  and  four  1st  prizes  for 
specimen  plants.  M.  Ch.  Maron  won  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  for  specimen  plants,  and  M.  Maurice 
Verdonck  a  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  twenty 
Orchids  of  botanical  interest,  also  a  2nd  prize  for 
twenty-five  Orchids  (distinct  varieties)  in  flower. 

StreptocarpuS. — Messrs.  W.  Bull  i  Sons, 
Chelsea,  have  sent  us  a  few  flowers  of  their  strain 
of  these  popular  flowering  plants.  They  are  re- 
markable for  large  size  and  for  the  many  shades 
of  purple  colour  they  exhibit.  Some  are  pure 
white,  so  far  as  general  effect  is  concerned. 

Sale  of  an  Old  Estate. — On  the  15th  inst. 
Chartley  Castle,  near  Stafford,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Ferrers,  was  sold  by  public  auction.  The  lot 
comprised  Chartley  Hall,  the  castle  ruins,  and  the 
park,  and  consisted  of  2,024  acres.  The  sum 
paid  was  .£55,000,  and  the  purchasers  were  the 
Trustees  of  the  late  Colonel  Congreve,  formerly 
Chief  Constable  for  Staffordshire,  and  father  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Congreve,  V.C. 

Ladybirds  at  a  Discount.— Either  vege- 
tation in  and  around  Grimsby  is  in  a  foul  con- 
dition, or  a  strongish  breeze  Las  been  blowing 
steadily  towards  that  locality,  carrying  all  the 
ladybirds  of  the  district  to  that  spot,  for  a 
morning  paper  recently  informed  us  that  a  cor- 
respondent had  telegraphed  concerning  lady- 
birds that  the  atmosphere  on  the  previous  day 
had  been  crowded  to  darkness  by  a  huge  wave  of 
this  green-fly  exterminator — the  air  was  darkened 
by  them  ;  people  out  walking  were  covered,  so 
were  the  streets  and  roads,  and  millions  were 
crushed  to  death  by  pedestrians,  especially  on  the 
towing  path  by  the  Huinber.  On  one  small  plant 
nearly  400  were  counted.  The  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  some  twenty  or  more  years 
since  may  remember  a  terrible  slaughter  among 
these  insects  on  the  east  and  southern  coasts  of 
England,  when  immense  tracts  of  sea  ■were  found 
to  be  thickly  covered  by  their  dead  bodies  ;  in 
some  places  the  receding  tide  left  behind  it  long 
wreaths  of  corpses.     The  writer  remembers  being 


on  board  a  ship  lying  off  the  coast  at  Beachy 
Head  waiting  for  a  favourable  "  slant  "  of  wind, 
the  sails  in  bunts  flapping  idly  against  the 
masts,  when  the  quick^eyed  captain  gave  the 
order  to  set  the  sails  for  a  wind  coming  along. 
The  sails  were  set,  and  a  great  crowd  arose — 
there  were  released  from  the  bunts  of  the  sails 
countless  myriads  of  ladybirds  which  had  been 
blown  from  off  shore  to  a  "  green-fly  less  "  waste 
of  canvas — and  the  deep  was  the  ladybirds' 
grave  1 

GalanthuS  Elwesii. — Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  have  shown  us  some 
bulbs  of  this  species  of  Snowdrop,  imported  from 
Asia  Minor.  They  are  interesting  as  being  much 
larger  in  size  when  compared  with  the  ordinary 
garden  Snowdrop,  G.  nivalis,  some  the  bulbs 
turning  the  scale  at  over  4  an  oz. 

A  Welshman  in  America. — The  American 
papers  have  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Aneurin 
Jones,  a  Welshman,  who  was  at  one  time  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Parks  in  New  York  City  and 
in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  in  his  eightieth 
year,  died  at  Los  Angeles.  California.  In  1883 
deceased,  whilst  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Park  Department,  by  cutting  down  a  number  of 
trees  in  the  Central  Park,  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  protest  from  the  public.  He  was 
retired  in  1885. 

Pyrethrum  "Queen  Alexandra." —This 

is  a  new  form  of  "  Marguerite"  recently  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons,  and  of  which  we 
lately  saw  a  large  batch  at  the  Bruges  nurseries. 
It  is  of  relatively  compact  habit,  with  white 
flower-heads  nearly  3  inches  across.  The  ray 
florets  are  spreading,  the  central  ones  tubular, 
5-parted,  as  in  the  Anemone-flowered  Chrysan- 
themums.    The  flowers  last  in  water  for  weeks. 

Graft  Variations.— In  1898,  says  M.  Jurib 

in  the  (KnophUe  for  July,  p.  194,  I  grafted  my 
hybrid  3J0a  on  to  Grasset's  Cordifolia  rupestris. 
This  hybrid,  late  and  unpleasant  in  taste  though 
it  was,  became,  after  grafting,  very  early  and 
absolutely  devoid  of  foxy  flavour ;  further,  the 
stock  had  transmitted  to  it  a  greater  power  of 
resistance  to  the  phylloxera,  and  had  rendered  it 
more  lime-resisting.  This  variation  remained  a 
mystery  to  me,  until  study  of  M.  Daniel's  work 
on  variation  in  the  graft  and  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics  gave  me  the  clue  to  it. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  possibilities  that  mixed 
grafting  offers  for  the  systematic  improvement  of 
plants,  the  perfection  of  sexual  hybrids  by  intro- 
ducing into  them  in  this  manner  such  qualities 
as  they  lack.  I  have  resolved  to  pursue  my 
experiments  to  see  if  I  can  reproduce  analogous 
variations. 

publications  received.— i!o(<iijyo/.S'o«(/i-ires(era 
.Vcic  South  Wales,  by  Fred  Turner,  F.L.S.,  beiug  a  re- 
priut  from  tlie  Proceediugs  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  for  1SI04,  part  1,  May  2b.—CasselVs 
Piiptdar  Gariletiiiifi:  part  1.3  includes  articles  on  First- 
rale  Market  Apples,  A  Bouquet  of  Dahlias.  Forcing 
Daftbdils,  ttc. ;  published  by  Cassell  i  Co..  Loudon, 
price  7d.— Flora  and  Si/lva  for  September  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Godseff,  ou  Liclio-Cattleya  X 
Imperatiice  dc  Russie  (Cattleya  Mendclii  X  Lcelia 
Digbyaiia,  ivith  coloured  plate  of  L.-C.  x  Kex,  which 
appears  to  have  been  accidentally  inserted  instead  of 
oue  representing  L.-C.  x  Imp6ratricc  de  Russie.  Also  a 
lirst-i-ate  coloured  plate  of  Rchmannia  augulata,  which 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veiteh  &  Sous  imported  from  China,  and 
have  shown  at  recent  exhibitions. 

colonial    reports    and     BULLETINS.-yoimm 

of  the  Jlrpoiimcnt  of  AgiieuUuir  of  U'estrni  Australia  fov 
August.— HaUways  in  Elwdesia  :  this  publication  lias 
been  issued  by  the  British  South  African  Company,  pnd 
contains  much  interesting  informatiou  and  many  v,-cil- 
executed  illustrations  of  -he  railw.-iys  and  of  agricul- 
ture in  Rliodesia.— ifeporfs  o«  llie  Botanic  Station,  J gri- 
cultural  School.  Experimental  Station,  and  Eirperiment  Plots, 
.s7.  ittcm,  1903-1904.  issued  by  the  Imperial  Departmenti 
of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  at  Barbadoes.— TAe 
Transvaal  Aejricullural  Journal,  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Pretoria,  containing  661  pages,  la 
addition  to  many  illustrations. 
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Fig.  yu.— the  first  prize  exhibit  of  a  collection  of  eight  bunches 

OF  GRAPES  AT  THE  EDINBURGH   SHOW. 


GEAPES  AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  illustration  at  fig.  90  shows  an  exhibit  of 
eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  with  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  obtained  the  1st  prize  at  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  show  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  14th  inst.  The  varieties  shown 
■were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (two  bunches).  Black 
Hamburgh  (two  bunches),  Madresfield  Court, 
Black  Muscat  (two  bunches),  and  Gros  Maroc. 
The  1st  prize  included  a  Challenge  Trophy, 
valued  at  50  guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Massie,  Edinburgh,  ^15  in  cash,  and  a  Gold  Badge. 

In  fig.  91  is  shown  .a  single  bunch  of  the 
variety  Buckland  Sweetwater,  which  was  awarded 
1st  prize  for  a  bunch  of  any  white  variety  of 
Grape  other  than  that  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.. 
It  was  a  very  fine  bunch,  and  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Matheson,  gr.  to  Lord  Kinross,  Glasclune, 
North  Berwick.  The  bunch  measured  rather 
more  than  10  inches  across.  For  our  photographs 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Eichardson,  land- 
scape gardener  at  Marionville,  Sciennes  Gardens, 
Edinburgh.  In  the  report  of  this  show  in  our 
last  issue,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Knight  obtained 
2nd  prize  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  2nd  prize 
•was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis,  gr.  to  Col. 
E.  R.  S.  Richardson,  Ballathie.  Mr.  Knight 
had  the  3rd  prize. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  rcsponsiljlc  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents. ) 

FRUIT  GROWING.— Mr.  Miller  (see  p.  208)  is 
still  unable  to  discern  the  difference  between  the 
facts  as  originally  stated  by  me  and  his  own  mis- 
construction thereof.  The  dispute  hinges  upon 
what  in  professional  dictum  would  be  called 
"  capital "  value  of  the  trees  in  question  versxis 
the  "  annual  "  value  of  the  same,  and  it  becomes 


necessary  for  me  to  repeat  my  original  staite?- 
ments.  I  said  in  my  first  letter  "  that  some  fruit- 
trees  that  had  been  planted  ten  years  had  beem 
valued  by  a  professional  valuer  of  such  things  at 
some  £5  to  £^j  each  tree,  and  if  we  accept  an  aver- 
age of  £o  each  for  10,000  trees,  we  have  a  total  value- 
of  ^£50,000."  Now  I  should  have  thought  that 
anyone,  but  more  especially  a  man  of  Mr.  Miller's 
experience,  would  have  clearly  understood  that 
my  figures  could  only  mean  the  "  capital  "  value 
of  the  trees  as  they  stood,  or,  in  other  words,  so- 
much  added  value  upon  the  estate.  Moreover,  as- 
I  did  not  mention  a  single  word  about  the  annual 
value  of  the  trees,  or  anything  at  all  about  any 
calculated  returns  from  these  said  trees,  Mr.  Miller- 
has  no  right  to  a;  sume  that  I  meant  su-ch  and  such 
a  thing.  It  is  the  old  game  of  setting  up  a  figure- 
head and  then  cleverly  demolishing  the  same,  im 
his  own  way  and  with  his  own  weapons.  W.  Crump,. 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens.  Malvern. 

SCARLET  RUNNER  BEANS. — lu  regard  to  your 
correspondents'  remarks  on  pages  175  and  190,  im 
reference  to  Runner  Beans,  may  I  state  that  we- 
have  here  three  lines  of  different  varieties — (1) 
"  Giant  White  Dutch,"  (2)  ordinary  Scarlet,  (3> 
"  Champion  Longpod."  The  two  Scarlet  Runners, 
germinated  badly,  flowered  late,  and  set  scarcely 
any  flowers,  while  the  White  Runner  germinated,., 
flowered,  set,  and  fruited  quite  as  well  as  could  be- 
desired.  We  have  had,  and  are  having,  a  splendid, 
return  of  excellent  pods.  The  White  Runner  did 
not  suffer  nearly  so  much  from  the  intense  heat 
as  did  the  Scarlet  variety.  Cyinru,  fVelshpool. 

PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  DEAI* 
HOLE.  —  There  will  be  very  many  doubtless, 
moved  by  admiration  of,  and  affectionate  regard 
for,  the  late  Dean  Hole,  who  would  gladly  have;- 
part  in  a  memorial  to  him.  May  I  urge  the  claim 
of  Caunton  Church,  which  he  so  much  loved,  anA 
in  which  he  ministered  five  years  as  curate-in- 
charge,  and  then  thirty-eight  years  as  vicar,  as 
the  fitting  place  where  such  memorial  should, 
take  form  ?  At  the  restoration  of  the  church  in 
1809—70,  much  had  to  be  left  undone  for  want  oir~ 
funds,  as  for  instance  the  replacing  of  the  old 
decayed  chancel-screen  with  a  new  one,  the-: 
preservation  of  the  chancel  walls  from  damp  by 


DAHLIA  "J.  B.  RIDING." 

The  Cactus  Dahlia  shown  in  our  illustration  at 
fig.  92,  p.  227,  represents  the  variety  "J.  B. 
Riding,"  a  first  class  novelty,  which  has  been 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  flowers  are  of 
large  size,  but  they  possess  an  appearance  of  re- 
finement. They  are  of  true  Cactus  type,  each 
floret  being  long  and  narrow,  and  folded  back 
at  the  margins.  In  colour  they  possess  several 
shades  of  yellow,  being  of  lighter  tint  in  the 
centre,  and  having  on  some  of  the  older  florets 
a  faint  shade  of  pink  colour. 

Our  sketch  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
from  a  flower  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  & 
Son,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards. 


Fig.  91. — '^  buckland  sweetwatee  "  grape  as  exhibited 

AT  THE   EDINBUEGH  SHOW. 
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an  external  stone  drain,  the  wainscotting  of  the  by  your  favour,  to  appeal  to  all  who  have  received  Memorial  Fund,"  which  I  propose  to  bank  with 
internal  chancel  walls  with  oak,  and  the  con-  benefit  and  pleasure  from  his  speeches,  his  Messrs.  Saml.  Smith  &  Co.,  Newark,  and  in  due 
struction  of  a  choir-vestry  in  lieu  of  the  present       sermons,  and  his  books,  to  help  in  achieving  some       course  I  will  publish  an  account  of  receipts  and 


JFlG.    92. — CACTUS   DAIILI.4.    "  J.    B.    RIDIXG":    COLOUR   OF   FLOWERS    YELLOW,    WITH    PIXK    AND    OK.iSGE    SH.iDING.      (SEE    P.    226.) 


imaufficient  accommodation  on  the  tower-floor,  i-c.  at  least  of  the  above-suggested  works  ;  and  I  expenditure,  together  with  a  list  of  subscribers. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  stained  window  in  shall  be  most  thankful  to  receive  subscriptions  John  TinUer,M.A.,  Vicar  of  Caunton,  near  Newarlc, 
special  memory  of  the  Dean.     I  venture  therefore,      for    the    purpose    of     forming    a    "  Dean    Hole       Notts,  September  14,  1904. 
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QUICK  GROWTH  OF  MELONS.— This  season  has 
been  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  the  growth  of 
Melons,  for  never  before  have  I  grown  them  in 
such  quick  time  from  planted-oiit  plants.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  60-size  pots  on  May  11,  one 
seed  in  each  pot,  and  fully  ripened  fruits  were 
ready  for  the  table  on  July  28.  The  varieties 
grown  are  not  those  which  I  have  found  come  to 
maturity  the  quicker,  but  such  standard  kinds  as 
Blenheim  Orange,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  and  Jnvicta, 
a  new  scarlet-fleshed  variety  of  exceptionally 
deep  pulp  and  high  flavour.  Of  thirty  fruits, 
Blenheim  Orange  was  the  heaviest,  many  of 
the  fruits  weighing  6  lb.,  and  aU  perfect  speci- 
mens. The  mode  of  culture  is  the  extension 
system — viz.,  training  the  single  growth  to  almost 
the  top  of  the  house  before  stopping  it,  when  the 
side  laterals  grow  very  readily,  and  upon  these 
the  fruit  is  obtained.  There  are  some  few  kinds 
which  are  rather  shy  ia  fruiting  on  the  first 
lateral  growths,  and  if  these  are  stopped  at  the 
first  or  second  leaf  the  subsequent  growths  pro- 
duce female  flowers  abundantly.  The  foregoing 
summarises  the  culture  practised  here,  and  I 
maintain  this  extension  system  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  that  practised  by  some  growers  of 
stopping  the  main  growth  when  it  reaches  the  first 
wire,  and  taking  up  the  successive  growths  which 
foUow.  W.  B.  Clarke,  Asian  Eowant  Gardens,  Oxon. 

VARIETIES  OF  PEAS.  — None  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  mentioned  the  variety  "  Thomas 
Laxton."  Anyone  in  quest  of  a  good  first  early 
marrow  Pea  cannot  do  better  than  give  this 
variety  a  trial.  We  have  grown  it  for  two  years 
in  succession,  and  it  has  given  great  satisfaction, 
being  a  heavy  cropper  and  possessing  first-class 
flavour.  The  plants  grow  3  feet  high,  and  the 
variety  is  a  much  more  profitable  Pea  to  grow 
than  Oradus.  The  new  Pea  named  Prestige, 
which  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  is  also  a  decided  acquisition  as  a  second 
early  marrow  Pea.  It  has  very  dark  foliage,  is  a 
splendid  cropper  and  possesses  good  quality. 
I  can  endorse  all  that  "  K.  M."  stated  concerning 
the  variety  Alderman,  which  I  have  grown  for 
four  years  with  success.  As  a  late  Pea  none 
crops  better  than  Veitch 's  Autocrat,  and  we  are 
still  gathering  [September]  from  a  row  50  yards 
long  which  has  never  been  aided  by  watering 
during  the  long  period  of  drought.  This  row 
was  sown  in  the  middle  of  June.  A.  Jefferies, 
Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Essex. 

PRUNUS  PISSARDII.— I  have  a  few  trees  of 
this  exceedingly  ornamental  species.  Each  year 
their  bloom  makes  them  very  noticeable,  and  they 
are  much  admired.  This  season  some  of  them 
have  fruited  for  the  first  time.  The  Plums  are 
nearly  round,  somewhat  small,  rich  and  sweet  in 
flavour,  and  in  colour  orange  with  "  semi  "-trans- 
parent carmine  tinge,  and  also  being  glossy  when 
on  the  tree  they  are  very  attractive,  particularly 
so  to  birds,  which  quickly  reduce  the  number 
of  fruits  even  before  they  are  ripe.  The  plants 
appear  to  be  shy  bearers.  Harrison  Weir,  Poplar 
Ball,  A^^pledore,  Kent. 

POTATO  ELDORADO.— On  page  190  your 
correspondent  "  A.  H."  gives  the  yield  of  potatos 
from  one  tuber  of  this  variety,  weighing  five 
ounces,  grown  by  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  of  Peamore, 
the  resulting  crop  being  eighteen  pounds.  Last 
spring  I  purchased  two  pounds  of  the  variety 
Sutton's  Discovery  direct  from  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading.  These  consisted  of  nine  tubers, 
one  of  which  was  small  with  only  one  eye,  so  that 
practically  I  had  to  work  from  eight  tubers.  By 
the  end  of  March  I  divided  these  into  fifty-four 
sets,  potting  each  set  into  a  48-pot  and  placing 
the  pots  into  a  moderately-heated  frame.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  growth  was  made  I  took  cuttings 
from  each  plant,  potting  them  into  fiO-pot.'. 
When  I  had  secured  as  many  cuttings  as  1 
required  from  the  original  sets,  I  potted  the 
latter  into  6-inoh  pots  and  grew  them  steadily 
in  a  cool  frame  till  planting  time.  When 
I  finished  propagating  1  had  287  sturdy  plants 
with  short  joints,  averaging  about  forty-eight 
plants  from  each  five  ounces  of  tuber.  On  the 
17th  May  I  planted  263  plants  on  well  worked 
land  without  any  manure  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and 
about  2  feet  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  In 
August  the  haulm  was  2  feet  in  height  and  the 
same   distance  through.      The  tubers    are  now 


lifting  up  the  ground  about  the  roots,  and  on 
examining  one  root  I  found  six  tubers  close 
together  near  the  surface.  I  have  not  used  any 
artificial  manure,  but  have  given  copious  supplies 
of  water  twice  during  July.  Judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  growing  haulm  it  will  be  the 
end  of  October  before  the  tubers  are  ripe.  I  hope 
to  inform  you  of  the  total  weight  of  tubers  when 
lifted.  H.  Green,  Xocton  Ball,  Lincoln. 

EMIGRATION  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA.— Although 
South  Africa  is  not  the  country  I  should  advise  a 
gardener  to  emigrate  to  on  speculation,  never- 
theless the  letter  of  "One  who  has  been  bitten," 
on  p.  20,  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances. Since  the  year  1870,  shortly  after  which 
time  your  frequent  correspondent,  the  late  Mr. 
Adlam,  came  out  to  me  as  general  assistant,  a  num- 
ber of  other  young  men  have  served  this  institxi- 
tion  in  the  same  capacity,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  now  hold  responsible  positions  in  various 
public  gardens.  At  the  present  time  comfortable 
board  and  lodging  may  be  had  for  25s.  per  week. 
Some  ten  years  since  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
the  same  for  21s.  per  week.  This  being  so, 
a  man  having  £2  per  week  would  have  15s. 
each  week  in  excess  of  his  boarding  expenses. 
And  the  cost  of  clothing  is  not  excessive  ;  suits 
may  be  bought  at  from  15s.  to  30s.,  the  first- 
named  being  of  necessity  poor  in  quality  although 
respectable  in  appearance ;  but  careful  persons, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  drapers'  qxiarterly  sales, 
may  obtain  the  30s.  suits  for  cash  down  at  20s., 
and  even  at  smaller  sums  ;  also  one  may  import 
suits  for  30s.  Again,  if  a  young  man  has  a  room, 
and  caters  for  himself,  he  may  do  so  for  about 
lOs.  per  week.  This  is  not  theory.  An  assistant 
has  recently  left  this  institution  after  two  years' 
service,  his  original  salary  being  £2  per  week, 
and  out  of  this  sum  the  young  man  in  question 
was  able  to  save  not  less  than  20s.  per  week,  no 
rent  being  paid  for  the  room  occupied  by  him, 
paraffin  oil  being  the  fuel  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses and  for  affording  light.  The  chief  reason 
why  employers  imijort  their  assistant  gardeners  is 
that  one  can  seldom  obtain  suitable  persons  other- 
wise, thus  showing  that  competent  men  are 
not  a  drug  in  the  market.  To  my  knowledge  the 
curator  of  one  of  the  South  African  botanic 
gardens  has  inquired  for  an  assistant  these  four 
mouths  past,  and  so  far  has  failed  to  find  a 
suitable  man  disengaged,  the  wage  offered  to 
"start  with  being  JEIO  per  month.  The  advantage 
of  employing  a  person  who  has  been  in  the 
country  for  some  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
one  may  expect  him  to  have  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  South  African  seasons  and  climate, 
all  of  which  are  strange  to  a  newcomer.  As  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  sums  paid  as  wages 
to  assistant  gardeners,  I  may  state  that  had  the 
young  man  who  recently  left  the  service  of  these 
gardens  remained,  he  would  have  been  paid  5(is. 
per  week  as  second  assistant,  the  first  being  the 
foreman.  So  far  as  I  know,  these  wages  are  not 
in  excess  of  what  is  paid  to  other  persons  holding 
similar  positions  in  the  Colony.  E.  Tidmarsh, 
Curator,  Grahamstown  Botaytic  Gardens. 


SOCIETIES. 


The  Ginseng  Trade  in  Corea.— It  is  well 
known  that  Corean  Ginseng — the  dried  root  of 
Aralia  quinquefolia  var.  Schinseng — holds  a  high 
place  amongst  the  medicinal  products  of  the  Far 
East,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  on  the 
authority  of  a  circular  letter  recently  issued  by 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Seoul,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  relative  to  Ginseng  seeds  and  plants, 
that  the  Ginseng  farms  are  some  sixty  miles 
distant  from  Seoul,  and  that  there  is  no  person 
there  to  whom  application  coxdd  be  made  for  seeds 
or  plants.  The  American  missionaries  residing 
near  the  farms  have  decided  not  to  attempt  to 
export  the  seeds  and  plants,  as  such  a  course 
would  ultimately  cause  trouble  with  the  natives. 
The  only  market_for  the  roots  is  in  China,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  overstocked,  while  the  Corean 
product,  the  especial  value  of  which  is  due  to 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  is  increasing  so 
much  that  the  purchasers  of  the  last  crop  had  to 
destroy  a  large  quantity  in  order  to  keep  the 
supply  more  nearly  within  the  demand. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

September  20. — Tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  ira 
Vincent  Square,  "Westminster,  was  filled  with  exhibits?. 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  number  of  visitors  who 
attended  during  the  day  was  exceedingly  large.  Siicha. 
was  the  result  of  the  jiarticipation  of  three  societies  in 
the  day's  proceedings.  In  the  first  place  the  Royal, 
Horticultural  Society's  Floral,  Orchid,  and  Fruit  and. 
Vegetable  Committees  gat  as  usual  ;  in  the  second 
place  the  National  Dahlia  Society's  Floral  Committee- 
also  attended  to  insjiect  new  varieties  of  Dahlia  that 
were  shown  for  Certificates  ;  and,  thirdly,  there  was  a- 
competitive  Rose  Show,  held  under  the  auspices  of  tht 
National  Rose  Society.  This  was  the  first  autumn, 
show  the  National  Rose  Society  has  ever  held,  and  itv 
was  very  successful.  Many  of  the  flowers  exhibited 
were  of  remarkable  quality,  and  the  entries  were  more 
numerous  than  could  h.ive  been  expected.  The  result- 
will  be  likely  to  in<luce  the  Society  to  holel  similar  late- 
shows  in  the  future.  Two  of  the  National  Rose- 
Society's  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Hew  seedling 
varieties,  both  of  which  were  exhibited  from  Belfast, 
the  variety  "Irish  Harmony"  from  Messrs.  A.  DlCK- 
sox  &  Sons,  and  that  of  *' J.  B.  Clark,"  a  hybrid  Tea, 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 

Dahlias  were  also  remarkalile  for  their  numbers  and 
for  their  quality.  The  Committee  made  awards  to 
thirteen  varieties,  and  on  this  occasion  a  deputation 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Com- 
mittee sat  with  the  Committee  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  therefore  the  Awards  have  been  issued  by  the- 
authority  of  both  societies,  a  very  much  better  arrange- 
ment than  heretofore,  when  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  has  usually  certificated  a  number  of  varieties, 
and  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultuial 
Society  also  a  number  of  varieties,  but  not  nccessarih- 
the  same  sorts. 

There  were  many  Orchids  shown,  and  the  awards- 
included  one  First-class  L'crtificate  and  five  Awards  ok' 
Merit. 

The  Floual  Committee  rccommende<l  five  awards- 
of  Merit  in  addition  to  those  granted  to  Dahlias. 

The  Fruit  and  VEiiETABLE  Committee recommendedv 
Awards  of  Merit  to  an  Apple,  two  varieties  of  Crabs^ 
and  a  perpetual-fruiting  Strawberry. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  Roses  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  which  was  illustrated  by- 
lantern  slides. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Ksq.  (Chairman),  amh 
Messrs.  H,  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jas.  Walker,  E.. 
Molyneux,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  "VV".  Barr,  0.  E.  Pearson,. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  AV.  Howe,  C.  K.  Fielder,  C.  Dixon» 
C.  Jeffries,  R.  W.  Wallace,  W.  J.  Cutbush,  W.. 
Cuthbertson,  M.  J.  James,  J.  Jennings,  C.  Elick. 
F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.),  C.  T.  Druery,  R.  Dean,  John. 
Green,  J.  F.  McLeod.  and  C.  J.  Salter. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  XTpper  Edmonton,  staged  green- 
hoxise  plants,  including  Bouvardias  in  variety,  the- 
perpetual-flowering  i)olyantha  Rose  Aladame  N.  Leva- 
vasseur,  and  the  white  China  Rose  White  Pet.  Many 
choice  Ferns,  &c.,  were  interspersed  among  the  group. 

Messrs.  W.  AVells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,. 
Surrey,  set  up  a  number  of  summer-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, all  useful  varieties  for  cutting  and  decorative - 
purjjoses  (the  Champion  is  an  excellent  free-flowering, 
yellow  variety)  ;  also  flowers  of  some  exhibition, 
varieties. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peter- 
borough, staged  an  excellent  batch  of  pot  plants  of 
Clematis  "grata,"  also  several  vases  containing  Roses, 
Cactus-flowered  Pelargoniums,  also  fruiting  branches 
of  Grand  Duke  and  The  Monarch  I*lums,  and  of  tiie 
Dartmouth  Crab. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  AVilliams  &  Son,  Upper  Hollowavj. 
sent  sprat's  of  autumn  berries  and  coloured  foliage^ 
also  vases  of  named  varieties  of  perennial  Asters. 
Among  the  lierries  we  noticed  the  Sea  Buckthorn,. 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  plentifully  covered  with  its- 
brightly  coloured  berries. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  also  brought  a  similar 
exhibit,  showing  many  bright  specimens  of  leaves  and 
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berries,  Berberis  stenophylla,  Cotoneaster  horizontalis, 
Hippophae  rhamnoides.  Conuis  S]jathii,  &c. 

Messrs.  Blackmoke  &  L.\.\(J  I  ion,  Twerton  Hill  Nur- 
series, Bath,  staged  tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  the 
dwarf  bedding  kinds  in  baskets,  and  larger  tiowei-ed 
varieties  displayed  on  exhibition  boards,  all  seedling 
varieties  from  beds  in  the  open  air  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  Wall.W'E  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  showed  many  pleasing  flowers  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  vases  —  Gladioli,  Liliums,  Tritomas,  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  .J.  .JoNE.S,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewiwham, 
staged  a  collection  of  perennial  Asters  in  glass  vases 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Haukness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts,  staged  in 
addition  to  Roses  a  number  of  well-grown  spikes  of 
Gladioli  in  many  excellent  colours  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  M.  PiucHARn,  C'luistchurch,  Hants,  staged 
hardy  flowers,  among  which  we  noticed  good  spikes 
of  Hemerocallis  "Dr.  Kegel"  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.ARR  k.  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
presented  many  choice  herbaceous  species,  including 
pans  of  well  -  (lowered  Sternbergia  macrantha,  Gen- 
tiana  Andrewsi,  Aster  linosyris,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Another  large  group  of  similar  flowers  was  sho'wn 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  CiTiiUSii  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.  An 
edging  of  pot-plants  of  Sliortia  galacifolia  gave  a 
pleasing  finish  to  the  group. 

Mr.  Amcs  I'ekry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  AVinchmore 
Hill,  London,  N.,  staged  an  extensive  and  showy  group 
of  hard>'  flowers,  including  several  fine  types  of  peren- 
nial Asters,  amonj  which  was  the  variety.  Perry's 
Favourite  (see  "Awards")  and  A.  liuosyris,  jPratia 
ije^onia^folia  was  shown  in  fruit.  Mr.  Perry 
4levoted  considerable  space  to  displaying  varieties  of 
Sedum  spectabile. 

Messrs.  Pollard  Bros,  Wantage  Road  Nursery, 
Lee,  showed  several  new  varieties  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, including  General  Puller  (salmon-scarlet), 
George  Pollard,  Alice  Pollard,  &c. 

Bamboo  epergnes  containing  fiowers  of  Tree  Carna- 
tions were  displayed  by  Mr.  H.  M.\THIAs,  Thames 
Ditton,  Surrey. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  the  Essex  N\irseries,  Brent- 
wood, set  up  a  collection  of  omamental  shrubs  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcii  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
hybrid  f- treptocarpus  in  many  handsome  shades  of 
colour  and  form. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  "W.  P.VUL  &  Sons,  "Waltham  Cross,  occupied 
the  whole  length  of  one  of  the  tables'  with  over  1.50 
varieties  of  Roses.  Man^'  of  the  flowers  were  shown  in 
large  clusters,  fancy  baskets  being  used  to  display 
the  flowers,  the  whole  making  a  fine  effect.  Of  new 
varieties  Earl  of  "Warwick  (H.T. ),  blush  pink  with  a 
salmon  shade,  was  good,  and  hatl  the  appearance  of 
making  a  succesful  market  Rose,  being  very  free  in 
flowering.  Mrs.  A.  Byass  (decorative),  flowers  rosy- 
red,  freely  produced  on  strong  growths  ;  Irene,  a  white 
Caroline  Testout,  a  most  promising  Rose  ;  Dainty, 
rather  small  pale-yellow  fiowers,  a  good  Rose  for  the 
garden  ;  Arethusa.  belonging  to  the  China  or  Monthly 
Roses,  soft  i)rimrose-yellow.  the  first  of  this  shade  in 
this  class  ;  Prince  de  B\dgarie,  orange  -  coloured  at 
the  base,  shading  to  jiink,  a  pretty  and  distinct  Rose 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  k  Sons,  Colchester,  arranged  a 
collection  of  decorative  Roses.  The  Maharajah  (single 
crimson),  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  June 
was  well  shown.  Albert  Stopford,  Apotheker  G. 
Hofer,  Peace,  and  many  of  the  best  autumn-flowering 
Roses  were  included. 

Mr.  Will  Tayler,  of  Hampton,  made  a  good  display 
of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  other  decorative  sorts, 
among  which  Gustave  Regis.  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet, 
Cramoisie  Superieure,  and  others  were  prominent. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkneks  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  had  good 
bunches  of  many  leading  varieties.  These  were  staged 
with  a  collection  of  Gladioli  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  hail  flowers 
in  forty-five  vases  and  boxes  representing  the  best 
autumn-flowering  varieties  of  the  different  classes. 

Jlr.  G.  W.  Piper,  of  LTckfield,  showed  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms  of  the  varieties  "Sunrise"  and  "Peace." 
The  former  is  an  excellent  variet3-  for  market  work. 

Dahlias. 
Jlr.   M.   V.   .Seale,  Sevenoaks,  staged  a  number  of 
novelties,    including  Singles,    also    Pompons    Enchan- 
tss,  Harbinger,  &c..  Show  Dahlia  Roy  Seale,  and  the 


following  new  Cactus  varieties— Mrs.  F.  Trehawke 
Davies  (bright  pinkish  -  rose),  Mrs.  Harold  (ireen 
(bright  red),  and  Moonlight  (creamy  white,  the  centre 
sulphur). 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  had 
several  novelties  in  Cactus  Dahlias,  among  which  were 
Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson  (crimson,  shaded  in  the  centre 
with  dark-maroon),  Morning  Glow  (yellow,  the  basal 
florets  tipped  with  amber),  and  Admiral  Togo  (reddisli 
terra-cotta).  Several  Pompons  were  also  displayed  by 
this  firm,  and  the  Show  Dahlias  Sulphurea  (soft  yellow) 
and  Field  Marshal. 

HoiiiiiEs,  Ltd.  (John  Green),  Dereham,  filled  a  space 
40  feet  in  length  with  Cactus  Dahlias  in  tall  vases 
and  in  15and)oo  stands.  Ornamental  foliage  was  taste- 
fully employed  among  tlie  fiowers.  Among  the  varie- 
ties  were  Dorothy  Vernon,  Sirius,  F.  M.  Stredwick, 
Conrad,  Rainbow,  Dainty,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  CiTHi'sii  k  Son,  Highgate,  filled  a  sjiacc 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Hall  with  an  exliil)it  of 
Dahlias  tastefully  arrangcil.  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
chiefly  employed  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Ciieal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  had  an  imposing  bank  of  Dahlias,  including 
vases  of  Cactus  varieties  in  bunches.  There  was  also 
a  number  of  Single  flowers  on  wire  frames  of  such 
fine  varieties  as  Snowdrop,  Victoria,  Formosa,  Bessie 
Puck,  and  bunches  of  Pompon  varieties  (Silver  F'lora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  DoDDIE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  set  up  a  group  of 
Dahlias  in  vases,  principally  Cactus  varieties.  In 
addition  there  was  a  number  of  fine  blooms  on  boards, 
Imnches  of  Pompon  varieties  and  single  Cactus  varieties, 
of  which  the  beat  were  Ivanhoe,  Talisman,  and  Fenella 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Waiie,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  bad  a  very  effec- 
tive arrangement  of  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus  type,  arranged 
on  tall  bamboo-stands  and  in  vases  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had 
one  of  their  characteristic  collections  of  Cactus  and 
Decorative  Dahlias,  including  fiat-petalled  varieties, 
which  find  little  favour  with  Dahlia  specialists,  also 
some  varieties  of  what  is  known  as  the  "CoUerette" 
type  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  brought  a 
collection  of  Show  varieties—Daniel  Cornish,  Virginale, 
Wm.  Powell,  &c. ;  also  a  collection  of  Pompon  varieties, 
and  some  promising  seedlings  (Silver  F'lora  Medal). 

AWARDS   OF    MERIT. 

A!<tcr  "Pcrrii's  Faimirih." — Tliis  is  a  variety  of 
perennial  Aster  or  Michaelmas  Daisy,  with  showy 
rosy-lilac-coloured  flowers  nearly  an  inch  across.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Alios  Perry. 

Clematis  '  'riraUi." — A  very  beautiful  Clematis  bearing 
this  name  was  exhibiteil  by  Messrs.  W.  k  J.  Brown, 
of  Peterborough  and  Stamford.  The  plants  were 
trained  to  stakes  several  feet  high,  and  bore  a  profusion 
of  axillary  racemes  of  pale- lavender-coloured  flowers, 
]iassing  to  white.  The  plants  shown  were  grafted 
ones,  and  had  been  cut  down  in  the  winter,  conse- 
(juently  they  were  flowering  on  the  young  wood.  It 
was  stated  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ciit  them  back, 
being  hard-wooded  ;  but  good  results  followed  either 
practice,  and  the  plants  are  perfectly  hardy.  The 
compound  leaves  have  five  leaflets,  ovate,  acuminate, 
with  serratetl  margins.  The  indivitUial  fiowers  are 
small,  the  petals  being  scarcely  three-ipiarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
very  much  recurved.  The  racemes  are  a  foot  long,  and 
the  flowers  very  numerous. 

Colletia  spinosit. — An  old  plant  belonging  to  the 
order  RhamnCie,  introduced  from  Chili  and  Peru  in 
1823,  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronir/r,  Nov.  17, 
1S77,  p.  lilli.  The  smaU  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
abundance,  and  are  very  fragrant.  Excellent  specimens 
from  a  tree  growing  for  eight  years  past  in  a  very 
exposed  situation  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  from 
Lord  Aliienhaji's  garden  at  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

Hyelrawjea  Hejrtensin  niveiiis.  —  This  variety  has 
variegated  leaves,  each  leaf  having  a  broad,  irregular 
band  of  white  in  the  centre,  and  the  stems  are  also 
quite  white.  The  plants  are  very  ornamental.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  15ULL  &  Sons. 

Hiipcricum  patahun  var.  Henryi.  —  A  very  free- 
flowering  variety  that  apparently  grows  about  2  feet 
high.  The  fiowers  are  nearly  3  inches  across,  and  of 
golden-yellow  colour.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitcu  & 
Son,  Exeter. 


DaMias. 

Tlic  following  varieties  gained  the  Certificate  of 
Merit  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and  the  Award 
of  Merit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  unless  any 
of  the  varieties  had  previously  obtained  either  of  these 
awards. 

Cactus  "Alexiiiulcr." — Crimson  overlaid  with  maroon; 
good  centre.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  dark-coloured 
exhibition  varieties,  and  of  the  most  approved  Cactus 
type.     From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham. 

CarAus  "iorrf o/ (Ac .1/orior."— Fiery-red;  animproveil 
Lyric.  A  bold  and  striking  variety,  valuable  for 
exhibition  purposes.  From  Mr.  M.  V.  Sealk, 
Sevenoaks. 

Cactus  ",4  ntclopc." — Yellow ;  thebasal petals  suffused 
with  bright  salmon  ;  one  of  the  incurving  or  claw- 
siiaped  type  ;  a  pleasing  shade  of  colour. 

Cactus  "  J'Jlhi  Krnmar."-'One  of  the  most  hand, 
some  varieties  of  the  past  two  years ;  colour  bright 
I)ink  suffused  with  delicate  rose.  A  charming  exhibi- 
tion variety.  The  two  foregoing  were  from  Messis.  J. 
Stredwick  &  Son,  Silverhill,  Hastings. 

Cactus  "  Cockatoo." — A  beautiful  variety  of  the 
approved  Cactus  type ;  bright  yellow  centre,  the  blush 
florets  tinted  with  pinkish-amber  colour.  From 
Messrs.  KEYNE.S,  Williams  k  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Cactus  "  Helen  ,i>teplicns.''—VaTe  soft  yellow  with 
incurved,  claw-like  florets  ;  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  yellow  varieties  ;  good  centre  and  outline. 

Cactus  "Harbour  Lights." — Yellow  ground  suffused 
and  tippeil  with  bright  ruby-crimson  ;  a  showy  and 
efl'ecttve  variety.  The  two  foregoing  were  from 
HoiiiiiES  &  Co.  (John  Green),  Dereham. 

Pompon  D.Mia  "Little  Marij." — A  perfect  model  in 
jietal  and  shape  ;  in  colour  dark  crimson  ;  the  best  new 
Pomi)on  of  the  present  year.     From  Mr.  M.  V.  Sealb. 

Pompon  "  Neatness."— DaWcate  salmon  with  yellow 
centre,  slightly  stained  with  lilac-pink  ;  flower  compact 
and  of  good  shape.    From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood. 

Sinij/c  Dahlia  "  Dorotli;/." — White  with  side  margins 
of  light  rosy-purple  ;  excellent  form  and  quite  distinct. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k  SoN.s,  Crawley. 

Sin/jlc  Dahlia  "Miss  Bastone." — White  with  side 
margins  of  soft  yellow  :  a  beautiful  and  delicate  variety  ; 
may  be  regarded  as  an  improved  "Dearest." 

Smi/le  Dahlia  "  The  Mikado." — Has  a  zone  of  red 
colour  round  the  yellow  eye,  and  a  broad  margin  of 
bright  yellow ;  a  distinct  variety  of  the  finest  form 
and  Substance. 

Siivjlc  Dahlia  "  Vniejut."  —  Has  a  slight  crimson 
zone,  and  a  broad  margin  of  dark  amber  colour ; 
quite  unique  in  character.  The  foregoing  three  varieties 
were  from  Mr.  M.  \.  Seale. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  A'eitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ; 
Baron  Schroedcr,  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon Sec),  DeB.  Craw- 
shay,  J.  Colman,  F.  AVellesley,  J.  W.  Potter,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  H.  Little,  A.  A.  McBean,  H.  M.  PoUett, 
AV.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  H.  A.  Tracey,  G.  F.  Moore, 
F.  W.  Ashton,  W.  A.  Bilney,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  Cobb 
H.  Ballantine,  F.  J.  Thome,  and  J.  Charlesworth. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
secured  the  highest  award,  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal, 
for  a  very  fine  group  of  rare  and  exceptionally  well- 
grown  Orchids.  Two  features  in  the  group  were  very 
])rominent,  viz.,  the  superb  Odontoglossum  crispum 
xantbotes  Charlesworthii  (see  Awards)  and  the  beauti- 
ful batch  of  most  dissimilar  varieties  of  Cattleya  x 
Iris,  two  of  which  secured  awards.  The  flowers  varied 
in  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  from  bronzy- 
yellow  to  lilac-purple,  the  labellums  also  varying  from 
rich  ruby-red  to  purple.  Six  fine  forms  of  Lffilio- 
Cattleya  Haroldiana,  several  good  L.-C.  x  callisto- 
glossa,  L.-C.  X  ]Mandarin  (L.  crispa  x  C.  Schofieldi- 
ana)  with  very  singularly-marked  flowers,  a  large  form 
of  L.-C.  X  Madame  Chas.  Maron,  Cattleya  x  Cham- 
berlainiana,  C.  x  Vulcan,  Miltonia  x  Bleuana,  M.  x 
Binotii,  and  others  were  also  represented ;  a  small 
plant  of  the  new  Cypripedinm  glaucophyllum  (which 
promises  well)  and  two  specimens  of  Odontoglossum 
grande  with  eight  and  nine  flowers  on  a  spike  being 
also  shown. 

.  Jlessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  ]\Ieilal  for  a  fine  group  of  hybrids,  in 
which  eighteen  plants  of .  L*lio-Cattleya  x  bletchley- 
ensis  varying  much  in  colour  were  included.  One  form 
had  a  very  showy  and  richly-coloured  labellum.  Other 
good  varieties  noted  were  L.-C.  x  Digbyano-Warsce- 
wiczii,  L.-C.    X    Nysa   (several   good   forms),  L.-C.    x 
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«alIistoglossa  ignescens,  L.-C.  x  Wellsiana,  L.-C  x 
Robin  Measures,  L.-C.  x  Harolciiana,  L.-C.  X  Her- 
,  mione,  Cattleya  x  Pittiana,  and  C  x  Oasca  (Gas- 
kelliana  x  velutina),  a  singular  lilac-tinted  flower. 

Messrs.  Sande«  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  a  Silver 
Mora  Medal  for  a  fine  group,  principally  hybrids. 
Among  them  were  a  selection  of  good  varieties  of 
La-lio-Cattleya  x  bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  x  Canhamiana, 
L.-C.  X  e.ximia,  Cattleya  x  Boadicea  (Hardyana  x 
Osskelliana),  with  good,  richly-coloured  flowers  ;  C  x 
Maronii ;  the  new  Cypripedmm  x  Trince  Humbert 
(niveum  x  Mastersianum),  with  wax-like  white  flowers 
bearing  dotted  purple  lines  ;  C.  x  Annie  Measures, 
C.  X  Elmireanuni,  C.  x  Hayetti,  C.  x  Act-eus,  C.  x 
Tersephone,  C.  x  Wm.  Matthews,  varieties  of  C.  x 
msigne,  and  a  good  plant  of  Zygopetalum  Klabodrorum, 
with  four  flowers. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gr., 
BIr.  A.  Dye),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
»n  interesting  group,  in  which  were  the  remarkable 
Angr*cum  Rothschild ianum  and  A.  infundibularc  ; 
Masdevallia  macnura,  and  variety  ma.xima ;  varieties 
ef  M.  chim.-cra,  M.  Troglodytes,  M.  Peristeria,  M.  Wag- 
neriana,  M.  Carderi,  M.  muscosa,  M.  Wendlandiana,  a 
number  of  pretty  hybrid  Masdevallias,  Eestrepias 
maculata,  sanguinea,  and  aspasicensium ;  four  spe- 
«ies  of  Scaphosepaluni,  La:lio-Cattleya  x  Hermione, 
L.-C.  X  Bryan,  Catteya  Minerva,  and  the  rich  orange 
lipped  C.  aurea,  Tring  Park  variety. 

H.  S.  GOODSON,  Esq.,  Fair  Lawn,  West  Hill,  Putney 
♦gr.,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  very  representative  group,  both  of  species 
and  hybrids.  Among  them  were  three  very  good  forms 
of  Lselio-Cattleja  x  elegans,  the  best  beiiig  Goodson's 
variety,  a  fine  flower  with  an  intense  ruby-purple 
labellum.  Other  good  hybrids  were  L.-C.  x  bletchley- 
ensis, two  fine  L.-C.  x  Gottoiana,  Cattleya  X  Pittiana, 
and  a  number  of  hylirid  Cyprij.ediums.'  The  species 
and  varieties  included  two  specimens  of  the  best  form 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  a  batch  of  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  C.  purpuratum  and  a  natural  hvbrid  of 
it,  and,  probably,  C.  barbatum ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  grande,  two  good  Cattleya  Dowiana,  C. 
Eldorado  alba,  C.  bicolor,  and  the  singular  Polystachya 
luteola. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  group  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  very  fine  si)eoimen  of 
Cattleya  bicolor  with  six  spikes,  bearing  together  thirty- 
four  flowers,  and  on  each  side  of  it  smaller  plants  of 
the  larger-flowered  variety  Grossii.  At  one  end  was  a 
number  of  fiuely-Howcred  Dendrobium  formostmi,  and 
other  species  remarked  were  Zygopetalum  maxillare, 
Oncidium  microchilum,  O.  Forbesii,  several  good  Cat- 
tleya Gaskelliana,  Dendrobium  Phah-enopsis,  t!attleya 
Luddemanniana  striata,  &c. 

Mr.  .Jak.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a,  small  group 
in  which  were  three  finely-flowered  specimens  of 
Rodriguezia  (Burlingtonia)  Candida,  each  with  about 
thirty  long  racemes  of  pretty  white  fragrant  flowers. 
With  them  were  the  handsome  Cypripedium  x  Mrs. 
Herbert  Druce  (niveum  x  bellatuluni),  witli  fine  white 
flower  profusely  spotted  witli  ])\irple,  much  larger  tlian 
v..  niveum  ;  and  the  beautiful  emerahl-green  and  white 
e.   X  Maudise. 

Sir  Frederick  Wiban,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  the  pretty 
liielio-Cattleya  x  Constance  Wigan  (see  Awards) ;  the 
hright  rose-coloured  Sophro-Cattleya  x  Chamberlain- 
iana,  Wigan's  variety  ;  the  handsome  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Leopoldii,  and  Cattleya  x  Parthenia  Prince  of  Wales. 

Francis  Weli.esley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hojikins),  showed  Cypripeiliiim  x  Shawianuni 
magnificum,  a  fine  Lawrenceanum  cross  with  white 
dorsal  sepal  tinted  with  rose,  and  bearing  dark- 
eoloured  lines  ;  petals  greenish  with  rose  tips  and 
raised  dark  chocolate  sjjots.  Mr.  Weli.esley  also 
showed  a  fine  Cattleya  x  Maronii  splendens  with 
seven  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  and  tlie  beautiful  and  fragrant 
Cattleya  x  Lady  Ingram,  Westfield  variety,  with  five 
flowers  on  the  sjuke  ;  both  specimens  highly  creditable 
to  the  grower. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr., 
Mr.  Howard),  showed  his  Lnslio-Cattleya,  X  elegans 
Littleiana,  for  which  he  received  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate, August  2.5,  1885,  a  very  richly-coloured  variety. 

Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  showed  a 
fine  L£Blio-Cattleya  x  elegans. 

.Tkremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  sent  Cattleya  x  intermedio-Warsce- 
wiczii  with  pretty  rose-pink  flowers  of  good  substance, 
»nd  yellow  base  to  the  lip. 


AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 
OdontoffloKs^ivi  crisjnim  xanthotes  Charksworthii, 
from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford.— A  grand  pvire  white  flower,  with  cluster  of 
eight  to  ten  clear  chrome-yellow  spots  on  the  sepals, 
and  generally  one  to  three  spots  of  the  same  clear 
yellow  colour  on  the  petals.  The  crimped  labellum  had 
a  light-yellow-coloured  disc,  with  one  or  two  chrome- 
yellow  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest  and  some  short 
lines  of  yellow  on  each  side.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of 
its  class  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  spike  bore  eight 
flowers. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Aiifircrcum  Rnthsch  ihlianum,  from  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild. — The  very  remarkable  species  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  described  and  figured  in  the  Gar- 
d-encrs'  Chronicle,  lilO.3,  August  22,  p.  131.  The 
raceme  bore  very  remarkable  white  flowers,  mth 
bright  emerald-green  disc  and  violet-purple  base  to  the 
lip. 

La'lio-Cattlein  x  Constance  Wigan  (L.  xanthina  x 
C.  Rex)  from  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young). — A  pretty  hybrid  with  clear  yellow-coloured 
flowers  with  liglit-purjdish  markings  at  the  base  and 
blotch  on  the  front  of  the  lip. 

CatUciia,  X  Iris  var.  aurifera  (bicolor  x  aurea),  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth.— Sepals  and  petals  golden- 
yellow  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge  ;  lip,  glowing  ruby- 
purple. 

Cattlepa  x  Iris  Prince  of  Piedmont,  from  Messrs. 
Charle.sworth.— Sepals  and  petals  bronzy-yellow 
with  a  purjjle  tinge  ;  base  of  lip  claret  colour  with 
orange  showing  beneath,  front  of  lip  rich,  velvety 
reddish  purple. 

Lwlio-Vattleya  x  cximia  Sanders'  rarictij  (C.  War- 
nerii  x  L.  purpurata),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Son.  A 
noble  flower,  large  and  of  fine  proportions.  Sepals  and 
I]etals  purplish  -  rose,  the  broad,  finely  -  expanded 
labellum  ruby-red,  with  a  purple  tinge  towards  the 
finely-crimped  margin,  and  darker  veining. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  A.  Dye,  gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Roth- 
schild, for  a  finely-grown  plant  of  the  remarkable 
Angrsecum  infundibularc,  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  August  20,  1904. 

To  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  profusely- 
flowered  Rodriguezia  Candida. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  and 
Messrs.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Pou- 
part,  Geo.  Wythes,  J.  Jaques,  W.  H.  Divers,  G.  Nor- 
man, G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  I".  C.  M.  Veitch, 
E.  Beckett,  W.  Fyfe,  Geo.  Keif,  A.  Dean,  W.  Pope, 
.1.  H.  Veitch,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  Parr,  H.  Markham, 
Jos.  Ciieal,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

A  noteworthy  exhibit  of  vegetables  was  staged  by 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  Herts  (gr.,  BIr.  Beckett). 
The  collection  occupied  the  whole  of  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  centre  tables,  which  was  filled  with  magnificent 
vegetables  of  all  descriptions.  Onions  were  especially 
good,  and  included  large,  solid,  well-shaped  bulbs  of 
the  varieties  Record  and  Excelsior,  Ailsa  Craig,  &c.  ; 
Parsnips  and  Carrots  were  perfect.  There  were  also 
Peas,  Beans,  Marrows,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Cabbages, 
Potatos,  Tomatos,  &c.  Crimson  Ball  Beet  was  ex- 
cellent ;  Holborn  Model  Leeks,  Carter's  Improved 
Maize,  Gladstone  Pea,  Crimson  Globe  Onions,  ^'eitch's 
Autumn  Giant  ('auliflower,  and  Potatos  King  Ed- 
ward VII.,  IT])-to-Date,  &c.,  are  but  a  few  of  the  vege- 
tables in  this  highly  meritorious  group  (Gold  Medal). 
Lord  Aldenham  also  received  a  Cultura;  Com- 
mendation for  heads  of  Celery  "Aldenham  Pink 
Perfection." 

A  good  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  JOHN  I'EED  &  SoN,  West  Norwood,  London, 
S.E.  The  collection  generally  was  comprised  of  well- 
grown  fruits,  many  of  the  varieties  lieing  highlv 
coloured.  Among  the  Apples  were  excellent  examidcs 
of  Tyler's  Kernel,  Bismarck,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Tlie 
Queen,  Allington  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Warner's 
King,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling  (very  good),  &c. 
Of  Pears,  we  noticed  good  dishes  of  .Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Brockworth  Park,  &c.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  col- 
lection of  fruiting  stems  of  Tomatos  grown  in  the  open, 
demonstrating  the  cropping  qualities  of  the  individual 


varieties  exhibited.  Manj-  of  the  haulms  were  carry- 
ing five  bunches  of  fruits,  some  kinds  averaging  a  dozen 
Tomatos  in  a  bunch.  Conference,  Frogmore  Selected, 
Ham  Green  Favourite,  and  Perfection,  all  well-known 
varieties,  were  among  the  best.  Some  dishes  of  Runner 
Bean  "Hackwood  Park  Success,"  to  show  its  setting 
and  cropping  qualities,  and  the  new  Marrow,  Defiance, 
were  also  shown  by  the  same  firm.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
&  Sons  had  also  nine  excellent  pot-vines  carrying 
Grapes.  The  plants  were  struck  from  "eyes"  early  in 
1903,  and  had  made  wood  almost  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  varieties  shown  were  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Foster's  Seedling,  Gros 
Maroc,  and  Madresfield  Court  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  Plums  was  staged  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers).  This  was  .a  representative  collection,  includ- 
ing Magnum  Boniun  (excellent  examples).  Pond's 
Seedling,  River's  Late  Orange,  Golden  Transparent, 
Archduke,  Eeine  CL-nule  Comte  Althan,  Cox's  Em- 
peror, Eeine  Claude  de  Bavay,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  several  types  of  Savoys,  Cabbages,  Kale  — 
Tarragon  Kale,  dwarf  purple  Kale,  &c. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Market  Place,  Leicester, 
received  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection  of 
Tomatos. 

Seedling  varieties  of  Apples  came  from  Mr.  F. 
Harper,  4,  Longton  Road,  Stone,  Staffs  ;  Miss  M.  E. 
Hitchcock,  Bay  Lodge,  Danbury,  C!helmsford ;  Mr. 
W.  Jeffries,  Red  Rice,  Audover,  Hants  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  Charles,  Histon,  Cambs,  &c. 

A  highly-coloured  Peach,  the  colour  running  through 
the  flesh,  came  from  Lady  Frederick  Fitz-Roy,  Bal- 
combe,  Sussex.  Unfortunately  the  flavour  was  not  so 
remarkable  as  the  colour. 

Mr.  WiLLiAsr  Aldridge,  Teddington,  staged  a  white 
Gra])e  named  Edith  Seedling. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers),  sent  a  new  seedling  Plum. 

A  huge  example  of  AYarner's  King  Apple,  weighing 
26J  oz.,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  T.  M.\TTOCK,  Blenheim 
Nursery,  Headington,  Oxford. 

A  new  Peach  named  St.  Edmimds  came  from  Mr.  T. 
Stirling,  The  Gardens,  Sivermore  Park,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

Tubers  of  Potato  Eldorado  were  shown  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Blick,  Hayes,  Kent.  Second-growth  tubers  were  in- 
cluded, which  exhibited  different  characters  from  the 
type,  the  latter  having  a  pronounced  russet  skin, 
which  was  lacking  in  those  of  the  second  growth 
(Cultural  Commendation). 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Apple  "Rev.  W.  Wilks." — This  is  a  large  culinary 
variety,  shown  by  Me.ssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  which 
they  obtained  from  a  cross  between  the  varieties  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  and  Ribston  Pippin.  It  has  a  pale 
greenish-yellow-coloured  skin,  marked  sparsely'  with 
minute  red  and  brown  spots.  The  stem  is  less  than  an 
inch  long,  very  thick,  and  is  inserted  in  an  uncom- 
monly deep  and  furrowed  cavit^'.  The  eye  is  closed, 
has  long  segments,  and  is  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity 
slightly  channelled  in  four  or  five  places.  The  fruit 
most  resembles  that  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  observe  in  it  any  likeness  to  Ribston 
Pippin. 

Crah,  "  Veitch' s  Scarlet.'' — This  ornamental  Crab  was 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  from  a  cross 
between  Red  Siberian  and  Ai)ple  King  of  the  Pippins. 
The  fruits  are  of  very  deep,  globular  shape,  and  in 
colour  vary  from  bright  red  to  deep  crimson. 

Crah  ''  Frcttiniiham'a  Victoria." — A  much  flatter 
fruit  than  the  variet\'  described  above.  The  skin  is  of 
brighter  red  colour,  and  is  very  decorative.  Shown  by 
.Air.  W.  H.  Frettini!ham,  Beeston  Nurseries,  Notts. 

Strawhcrrp  " Eiithrope  Perpetual." — This  is  a  free- 
fruiting  i>erpetual  variety,  said  to  have  been  raised 
from  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  crossed  with  another 
variety.  The  fruits  are  larger  than  those  of  St. 
Antoine  de  Pailouc,  and  of  su]ierior  flavour.  Being 
still  in  flower,  it  shoidd  jtrove  an  excellent  variety  for 
affording  late  fruits.  Shown  liy  Miss  Alice  DE  ROTH- 
SCHILD, Eythrope,  Bucks  (gr.,  Mr.  Gilibs). 

Lecture  on  Boses. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  "M'aysof  Employing 
Roses  in  Garden  Decoration,"  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H. 
Mr.  Gordon  said  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  Roses  in 
a  particular  maimer,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
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they  were  employed.  The  metliods  adopted  \iy  the 
cultivator  who  desired  to  obtain  flowers  for  exhibition 
purposes  were  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  would  not 
answer  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  tlie  garden. 
Lantern-slides  were  then  shown,  which  illustrated 
Roses  growing  as  standard  j)lants,  Roses  in  groui)s,  on 
banks,  as  festoons,  on  pergolas,  upon  arches,  around 
pillars,  over  other  vegetation  as  in  a  wilderness,  and  in 
beds  and  borders.  A  few  remarks  were  made  upon 
certain  varieties  that  are  best  fitted  for  cidturc  in 
the  methods  illustrated  ;  and  Mr.  GounoN  specially 
advised  his  audience  in  the  selection  of  varieties  for 
standard  plants  to  avoid  using  exhibition  Roses  that 
would  not  develop  good  "tops."  Such  varieties  as 
Thalia  and  the  Aryshire  Rambler,  amongst  others, 
would  afford  better  results. 

NATIONAL     ROSE. 

A  COMPETITIVE  sliow  was  lielil  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Socitity's  meeting  in  the  new 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  Entries  were  numerous  in  the 
different  classes,  and  though  in  most  instances  the 
foliage  was  affected  by  mildew  and  the  blooms  had  some- 
what an  autumnal  appearance,  there  were  many  good 
exhibits.     Hybrid  Teas  were  tlie  feature  of  the  show. 

Fur  tliirtihsix  Blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Hll;h  DK'KSO.v, 
of  Belfast,  took  1st  prize  with  excellent  blooms,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Hybrid  Teas.  The  varieties  Hugh 
Dickson,  a  fine  crimson  (this  flower  was  awarded  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal) ;  Marfpiiso  Litta,  White  Ijady, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Ulrich  Brunner  were 
specially  good.  2nd  prize,  Messrs.  J.V.ME.S  CocKKU  & 
Sons,  Aberdeen,  who  had  also  a  good  collection  of 
blooms.  3rd,  Messrs.  .Jno.  Jeffekies  k  SoN.s,  of 
Cirencester.     There  were  seven  entries  in  this  class. 

Eirihtecn  Blooms,  distinct. — The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Fr.\nk  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  with  high- 
class  lilooms.  The  varieties,  Ernest  Metz.  Sylph,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley  were  especially  conspicuous.  2ud,  Mr. 
Geo.  I'iunce,  Longworth,  Berks.  3rd,  Messrs.  jNo. 
Jeffehie.s  &  Sons,  Cirencester. 

Twelve  distinct  rarictics,  seven  Bloovis of  ca/^h  vnricti/. 
— Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  was  1st,  with  the  varie- 
ties Caroline  Testout,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Alex.  D1CK.SON  k  Sons,  Newtownards,  Belfast, 
were  2nd,  in  whose  exhibit  the  blooms  of  Mildred 
Grant  were  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 
Messrs.  Fr.\nk  C.\nt  &  Co.  and  Messrs..  Jno. 
Jefferies  &  Sons  weie  awarded  equal  3rd  prizes. 
There  were  five  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Twelve  Blooms  of  anif  one  varieti/  sliotcn  in  a  Vusc, — 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hl'im  DiCKSON  for 
good  examples  of  J.  B.  Clarke,  the  variety  awarded 
the  Society  s  Gold  Medal.  2nd,  Messrs.  J.isiES  Cocker 
k  Son,  Aberdeen,  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki .  3rd, 
Messrs.  Fr.vnk  Cant  k  Co. 

Thirty-six  distinct  [Garden)  varieties  in  Bunches. — 
This  was  an  interesting  class,  all  the  exhibits  being  of 
a  high  standard  of  merit.  Messrs.  F.  C.\NT  k  Co., 
■  Colchester,  were  1st,  their  exhibit  including  fine  ex- 
amples of  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Perle  d'Or,  Queen 
Mab,  Rainbow,  Corallina  {also  shown  well  in  several 
other  classes),  Madame  Pernct  Ducher,  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxon,  gained  2nd  jirizewith  showy  blooms,  the  varieties 
Clara  Watson,  KiUarney,  Irish  Glory,  and  Lady 
Battersea,  being  among  the  best.    3rd,  Mr.  Ch.  Tchner. 

Group  of  Plants  in  Pots  and  Cut  Blooms. — Messrs. 
P.4UL  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  1st  with 
a  good  selection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Jlr.  (_'. 
Turner,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  and  Mr.  G.  Moi  xt, 
of  Canterbury,  were  placed  equal  3rd,  with  exhibits 
consisting  of  cut  blooms  only. 

Bowl  of  China  Roses,  with  China  Rose  foliage  only. 
Several  good  exhibits  were  made  in  this  class,  and  the 
l.st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  .1.  Mattock,  Headington, 
Oxon,  with  the  variety  Queen  Mab. 

Gold  Medal  Roses. 

Amonr/  7iew  varieties  were  two  which  gained  the 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  Hlch  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  secured 
one  of  these  with  fine  blooms  of  "J.  B.  Clarke,"  of 
rich  crimson  coulour,  with  a  bright  purple  shade,  paler 
at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  k  Sons,  Newtownards, 
secured  a  similar  award  for  a  single  variety  "Irish 
Harmony,"  of  pale  primrose  colour,  with  a  free 
flowering  habit. 

Amateur  Classes. 

The  Rev.  F.  Burnside  won  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  with  White  Maman 
Cochet ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  secured  a 
similar  award  for  excellent  blooms  of  Frau  Karl 
.Druschki. 

Other  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  A.  Ev.vNs, 
Marston,  Oxon,  for  best  nine  blooms  ;  Mr.  Osmond  (;. 
Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  for  twelve  best 
blooms.  Mr.  Conwat  Jone.s  was  2nd  in  this  class. 
For  six  blooms  Mr.  R.  W.   Bowyer,  Hertford  Heath, 


took  1st  prize  ;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  H.4MM()ND,  Cambrian 
House,  Burgess  Hill,  was  a  good  2nd.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Williamson,  of  Canterbury,  was  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each 
variety,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  1st ;  and  Mr. 
Osmond  G.  Orpen,  2nd. 

For  four  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each  variety,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  1st;  and  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  2ud. 

In  the  Ladies'  Classes,  Miss  .J.  Lan<:don  took  1st 
prize  for  a  bowl  of  cut  Roses ;  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  2nd  ; 
and  Bertha  T.  Mawley,  3rd.  There  were  six  entries 
in  this  class. 

For  a  basket  of  Roses,  Mr.  C.  C.  AViLLIAMSON  was 
1st ;  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  2nd ;  and  Miss  J.  Langton, 
3rd.     There  were  four  entries. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  blooms,  not  fewer  than  three 
trusses  of  each  variety,  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  took  1st  prize ;  and  Mr.  OSMOND  G. 
Orpen,  2nd  prize. 

In  a  class  for  six  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than 
six  trusses  of  each,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  1st ; 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Gordon  Clark,  Leatherhead,  2nd. 


LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 

September  1.">,  Hi. — This  Society  held  its  annual 
show  in  the  buildings  of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition, 
West  Kensington,  on  the  above  dates,  when  a  choice 
display  of  these  autumn  flowers  was  made.  The  show 
was  enhanced  by  several  really  fine  non-competitive 
exhibits  contributed  by  members  of  the  trade.  The 
Amateur  section  was  not  as  strongly  represented  as  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  2nd  inst,  but  in  most  of  the 
Open  classes  competition  was  keen,  i>articularly  in  that 
for  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  Class  10. 

Open  Classes. 

For  the  hest  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  arranged  on  a 
space  of  tabling  12  feet  by  (i  feet,  interspersed  with 
any  kind  of  foliage.  Ferns,  or  Grasses,  there  were  two 
competitors,  Jlr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  taking  1st 
prize  with  a  well-arranged  exhibit  comprised  of  well- 
grown  flowers,  tastefully  arranged  with  pretty  foliage 
and  autumn  berries.  Three  tall  Bamboo  epergnes  were 
arranged  in  the  centre,  around  which  were  grouped 
vases,  flower-holders,  &c.  The  grouj)  arranged  by 
Jlessrs.  J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Crawley,  was  also  very- 
attractive,  and  was  awarded  2nd  prize. 

For  six  Vases  of  distinct  Cactit.s  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  variety  in  a  bunch,  arranged  \vith  suit- 
able foliage,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
was  1st,  with  Manxman,  Percy  Mortimer,  Mrs.  John 
Barker,  excellent  flowers  ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Clara, 
G.  Stredwick,  and  Winsome.  Messrs.  ChE/VL  &  Sons 
were  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  3rd. 

Three  Vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct  varieties, 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  11H>3,  six  blooms  of  each 
variet.v,  brought  five  competitors,  Mr.  W.  V.  Seale 
taking  1st  place  with  Osprey  (yellow  ground  with 
claret-coloured  stripings).  Rainbow  (jiink  with  lighter 
centre),  and  Mavis  (a  light  bronze)  ;  berries  and  foliage 
gave  a  pleasing  finish  ;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Salisbury,  were  2nd,  Dainty  being  an  aptly  named 
variety  and  shown  well ;  Messrs.  C1IE.AL  At  Sons, 
Crawle}',  3rd. 

For  six  bunches  of  Pompon  Cactus  Karicfics,  arranged 
with  their  own  foliage,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame, 
was  1st,  having  small  excellently-shaped  examples-  - 
Coronation  (a  handsome  scarlet)  and  Purple  Gem  were 
very  meritorious.    Mr.  Se.\le,  Sevenoaks,  was  2nd. 

There  was  also  good  competition  in  the  Amateur 
class  for  four  varieties   three  blooms  of  eacli  variety. 

Snow  AND  Fancy  Varieties. 

For  twenty-four  Bhoms,  distinct,  there  were  four 
competitors,  Mr.  .1.  W.\lker,  Thame,  being  placed  1st, 
with  the  varieties  Mautl  Fellowes,  Mrs.  Langtry  (hand- 
some flower).  Seraph,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Wm.  Raw- 
lings,  Golden  Gem,  Chieftain,  Wm.  Powell,  Duke  of 
Fife,  John  Hitching,  Emin  Pasha,  Imperial  Rosamond, 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Fred  Smith,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  R.  T.  Rawlings  (yellow),  Dante,  and 
Goldsmith.  2nd,  Mr.  MORTIMER,  F'arnham ;  3rd, 
Messrs.  Keynes-,  Willi.yms  k  Co.,  Salisbury. 

In  the  Class  for  twelve  Blooms  there  were  five 
entries.  Mr.  E.  West,  Junr.,  The  Laurels,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  taking  Ist  prize  with  large  and  well-formed 
flowers.  Mr.  West  also  took  1st  prize  for  twelve 
blooms  distinct,  in  the  Amateur  classes. 

Cactus   Dahlias. 

Class  1')  for  twelve  Varieties,  in  bunches  of  six 
blooms  in  each  bunch.  There  was  strong  competition, 
Messrs.  .J.  Stredwick  &  Sons  being  1st  with  some 
grand  flowers  of  the  varieties  H.  J.  Jones,  Ella 
Kraemar,  Alfred  Morgan  (lovely  dark  scarlet),  Antelope, 
H.  F.  Robertson,  J.  B.  Jliding,  Lady  Colin  Campbell, 
Sir  A.  Lamb,  F.  M.  Stredwick,  Pearl,  Columbia,  Fairy. 
Messrs.  Cheal  k  SONS,  Crawley,  2nd  ;  Mr.  H. 
Shoesmith,  Woking,  3rd. 

For  twenty-four  Varieties,  distinct,  Messrs.  Key'NES, 
WiLLIAJIS  k  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  Ist,  takmg  a  similar 
place  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  blooms. 


Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
an  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias  tastefully  staged  in  vases 
interspersed  with  suitable  foliage  (Gold  Medal).  Mr. 
A.  LI.  GwiLLiM,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  set  up  a  collectioB 
of  flowers  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  (Gold  Medal). 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereliam,  had  an 
extensive  group  of  Cactus  Dahlias  the  flowers  being 
arranged  in  vases,  epergnes,  &c.  (Gold  Medal). 
Mr.  .1.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  vases 
anil  boxes  of  Cactus,  Show,  and  Pompon  varieties  of 
Dahlia  (Gold  Medal).  Messrs.  Baker,  Ltd.,the01d  Hall 
Nurseries,  CodsaU,  Staffs,  arranged  a  pretty  exhibit  of 
Cactus,  Show,  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  using  fancy 
baskets,  epergnes,  vases,  kc,  for  their  display  (Gold 
Jledal).  Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm 
Nur.series,  F^ltham,  London,  had  an  exhibit  of  Dahliait 
and  other  flowers  (Gold  Medal).  A  miscellaneous 
collection  of  herbaceous  flowers.  Dahlias,  &c.,  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead  (SilverJ 
gilt  Medal).  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  Middlesex, 
showed  fruiting  rods  of  his  Tomato,  Hanwell  Victory- 
Messrs.  John  Peed  k  Son,  West  Norwood,  London 
furnished  a  table  with  choice  fruits  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  baskets,  dishes,  &c.,  set  off  with  a  number 
of  foliage  plants  (Silver  -  gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  J. 
BuRRELL,  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge, 
set  up  a  choice  collection  of  spikes  of  Glailioli  (Gold 
Medal).  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  k  Sons,  Hounslow  Nur- 
series, Middlesex,  stageil  a  collection  of  Apples,  Pear?, 
and  Phmis  (Gold  Medal). 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Septembf.r  11). — The  first  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  took  place  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on 
the  above  date,  the  only  contribution  coming  before 
the  Floral  Committee  being  four  early  large-flowering 
Jajianese  varieties  from  Mr.  C.  Penford,  The  Gardens, 
Leigh  Park,  Havant.  A  First-class  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded  to  a  variety  having  broad  massive 
florets  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  deeper  in  the  centre, 
bearing  the  name  of  Leigh  Park  Rival ;  this  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  October,  large-flowering, 
Japanese  varieties.  George  Hutchinson,  bright  ruby- 
crimson  with  an  old-gold  reverse,  is  a  fine  and  attrac- 
tive variety,  but  not  being  sufficiently  developed,  the 
Committee  wished  to  see  it  again.  Eclipse  is  a  large 
incurved  Japanese  of  rosy-amaranth  colour  with  silvery 
reverse — decidedly  promising.  A.  Payne  is  of  a  pale 
rosy-salmon,  with  amber  reverse  and  deep  yellow 
centre. 

LONGTON     DAHLIA     AND     HORTI- 
CULTURAL   SHOW. 

This  Society  was  established  during  the  past  summer 
in  the  interests  of  the  working  men  in  Longton  (Staffs), 
who  in  their  spare  time  cultivate  flowers,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.  Dahlias  being  a  favourite  flower  with 
them,  a  Dahlia  exhibition  was  organised,  which  took 
place  recently  in  the  Town  Hall,  Longton.  Dahlias 
were  then  exhibited  in  consideraUe  extent  and  good 
quality,  these  men  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  exhibitJJ 
ingldoomsof  ShowDahlias  which  would  have  done  credit 
at  the  National  Dahlia  Society's  show.  The  large 
rounded  Show  Dahlia  is  their  especial  favourite,  and 
the  size,  combined  with  the  refinement  and  quality  of 
the  blooms,  showed  the  care  taken  by  cultivators. 
There  was  keen  competition  in  all  the  classes  for 
Dahlias,  in  one  class  for  si.x  blooms  as  many  as  thirteen 
jjiizes  were  awarded.  Good  blooms  of  the  Cactus  type 
were  shown  on  boards.  When  exhibited  in  bunches 
the  somewhat  crude  method  of  staging  the  blooms 
detracted  from  their  appearance.  Better  success  was 
attained  with  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches  shown  with 
foliage.  Some  Pompon  DahUas  were  shown ;  also 
plants  in  pots  of  the  Pompon  and  Cactus  types.  Ex- 
cellent vegetables  grown  in  Longton  gardens  filled 
one  large  table,  showing  intelligent  cultivation.  Some 
of  the  Onions  were  especially  fine.  Various  plants 
were  also  staged. 

GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

REDHILL  AND  REIGATE  GARDENERS'.-Tllis  asso- 
ciation held  its  second  annual  mcef  ing  on  September  12, 
Mr.  Bound  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  an  en- 
couraging Report  of  the  year's  work,  showing  tliatthe 
society  had  a  balance  to  its  credit  of  £i5  is.  9d.  Mr. 
Rose,  sonr.,  wa.s  elected  Secretary  for  tlie  coining  year, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  the  late  Secretary  for  his 
past  services.  Mr.  Jereiuiah  Colman,  J. P.,  was  elected 
President ;  Mr.  Bound,  Cliairman  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor, 
Treasurer;  and  Mr.  .Jenner,  Librarian.  Rule  3  was 
amended,  and  a  new  rule  added.  Mr.  Soman  presented 
tlic  Report  of  the  Lilirary  Committee.  The  average 
attendam-o  at  the  niccliugs  for  tlie  year  was  eighty, 

J.  ir.  B. 

LEEDS  PAXTON  SOCIETIT.— The  ordinary  weekly 
meeting  of  the  aliove  was  held  on  September  17,  when 
Mr.  Gaut.  of  the  Yorksliire  College,  read  a  paper  en- 
titled, "Notes  and  Observations  of  the  Year."  These 
notes,  gathered  over  a  wide  area,  were  of  an  instructive 
character,  touching  on  almost  every  phase  of  gardening, 
including  remarks  on  the  newly  -  formed  British 
Gardeners'  Association,  of  whicli  Mr.  Ciaut  is  a  veiy 
powerful  advocate. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apple  "James  Grieve;"  Old  Ueader.  We  are 
informed  that  this  dessert  Apple  was  raised 
and  distributed  originally  by  Messrs.  Dicksons 
&  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
named  after  their  late  manager.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  1897-1898,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  cxcvi.,  that  the 
variety  was  raised  from  seed  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and,  as  was  stated  on  p.  190,  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  unanimously  granted  it  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  October  12,  1897,  when 
fruits  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone. 

Apple-tkee  and  Eoots  :  J.  P.  The  portions  of 
root  and  branches  of  standard  Apple-tree, 
and  portion  of  soil  sent,  show  the  cause  of 
mischief.  The  soil  is  full  of  white  mycelium, 
and  the  branch  is  traversed  beneath  the 
bark  with  the  black  cord-like  growth  of  Rhizo- 
morpha,  which  proceeds  upwards  from  the 
ground,  and  probably  from  some  such  Agaric 
as  Armillaria  mellea.  Better,  as  you  suggest, 
burn  the  whole  tree,  trench  up  the  soil,  and 
I  kill  all  the  white  mycelium.  Plant  nothing  in 
the  soil  until  the  fungus  is  killed  out  of  it.  All 
roots  and  decayed  wood  must  be  carefully  got 
.  out  of  the  soil.  The  canker  spots  are  permeated 
by  the  mycelium,  and  profusely  show  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  conidia  belonging  to  Nectria 
ditissima.  Probably  this  has  followed  the 
weakening  of  the  tree  by  the  root  fungi.  Either 
is  sufficient  to  cause  the  mischief. 

Bath  Floral  Fete:  Correspondent.  Many  thanks 
for  informing  us  that  the  1st  prizs  for  twelve 
vases  of  Roses  at  the  Bath  show  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Jno.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine:  G.  H.  This 
hybrid  was  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
France,  from  a  cross  between  Begonia  Dregei 
and  B.  socotrana. —  Journeyvian.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  B.  "  Turnf ord  Hall  "  in  flower  in  April ; 
but  as  the  plants  will  have  flowered  twice  in 
six  months  it  cannot  be  expected  that  at  the 
second  time  they  will  produce  as  good  a  supply 
of  flowers  as  plants  blooming  at  Christmas. 
The  plants  having  been  cut  over  will  be  much 
shorter,  and  the  flowers  small. 

Books  :  Reader.     We  do  not  know  of  such  a  book 

Cucumber  Leap  Disease  :  G.  Bethel.  The  spots 
certainly  contain  hypha'  aad  conidia  of  Cerco- 
spora  melonis  in  active  condition. 

Diseased  Melons  :  G.  C.  M.  The  yoimg  Melons 
about  the  size  of  Walnuts  sliow  raised,  dis- 
coloured blotches,  almost  circular,  and  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
There  appears  to  be  a  delicate  mycelium,  but 
the  pustules  are  evidently  not  mature,  as  there 
are  no  spores,  although  the  disease  appears  to 
be  fungoid.  Are  there  no  spots  on  the  leaves, 
as  this  maybe  the  Cercosporawliich  has  attacked 
the  fruits  ?  Pick  off  the  diseased  fruits  and 
burn  them,  and  spray  the  planfs  with  a  diluted 
harmless  fungicide,  such  as  Condy's  fluid.  Watch 
for  any  further  development. 

French  AND  Belgian  Horticultural  Journals: 
D.  F.  Le  Jardin,  84,  bis  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
Paris  ;  Journal  des  Roses,  62,  Rue  des  Kcoles, 
Paris  ;  Revue  Horticole,  26,  Rue  Jacob,  Paris  ; 
Le  Moniteur  d' Horticulture,  14,  Rue  de  Sevres, 
Paris;  Revue  de  I'Horticullurc  Belcie,  23,  Rue  du 
Calvaire,  Gand.  You,  should  write  to  the 
respective  Publishers  (Editeurs)  for  particulars 
as  to  subscriptions  from  this  country. 

La.te-Ripening  Peaches:  D.  Field.  You  do  not 
say  if  the  Peaches  are  intended  for  cultivation 
under  glass,  but  we  will  suppose  that  they  are, 
and  that  you  will  not  employ  artificial  heat  at 
any  time.  The  writer  grows  several  varieties 
for  ripening  late  on  walls  in  the  open,  such  as 
Sea  Eagle,  Nectarine  I'each,  Walburton  Ad- 
mirable, Princess  of  Wales,  Barrington,  and 
Devonian.  Owing  to  the  hot  weather  we  have 
had,  most  of  these  varieties  are  now  approach- 
ing ripeness.  In  some  seasons  they  are  much 
later  than  they  are  this  year.  The  only  really 
late  Peach  for  ripening   in  October  is  tliat  of 


Golden  Eagle,  which  has  yellow  flesh.  This 
variety  will  not  be  really  fit  for  market  for  at 
least  another  month  or  six  weeks,  Gladstone 
is  another  rather  late  variety,  but  not  so  late 
as  Golden  Eagle.  Golden  Eagle  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  soon  covers  a  considerable  space. 
It  is  also  a  good  "setter,"  and  with  judicious 
thinning  the  fruits  grow  to  a  very  large  size. 
If  afforded  a  little  heat  during  bad  weather 
in  the  autumn  the  fruits  are  really  grand. 
Leaf  :  Kingstown.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  shrivelled  leaf,  and  no 
information  of  any  kind  was  supplied  us. 

Millepedes  in  Potatos  ;  H.  F.  N.,  Warlingham. 
Julus  pulchellus,  the  commonest  and  most  de- 
structive of  our  indigenous  millepedes.  This 
pest  often  swarms  in  garden  refuse-heaps, 
especially  when  mixed  with  stable-manure ; 
and  where  such  manure  is  used  in  the  garden, 
infestation  will  be  carried  with  it.  Give  the 
land  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  and  trench  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
remove  all  tubers,  whether  healthy  or  decayed. 
Any  that  are  decayed  should  be  burned.  Slices 
of  Mangold  or  Beet  form  an  excellent  bait  for 
millepedes,  but  if  used  should  be  examined 
frequently  and  all  the  millepedes  destroyed. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious  to  oblige 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers  to 
name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  rijie  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations. — G.  F.  U.  The  Apple  named 
"Gooseberry  Pippin"  in  last  week's  issue 
should  have  been  Annie  Elizabeth. — One  and 
All.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. — G.  F.  T.  The  two 
Apples  from  the  same  tree  are  quite  distinct. 
The  large  green  fruit  is  Belle  Dubois,  the 
smaller  one  we  should  say  is  a  local  variety, 
and  is  not  recognised. — Middlese.r.  1,  Potts' 
Seedling;  2,  Langton  Nonsuch  ;  3,  Pitmaston 
Duchess.— ;r.  iJ.  W.  R.  1,  Colmar  Delahaut; 
2,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  3,  Comte  de  Paris :  4, 
Autumn  Josephine ;  5,  NouveauPoiteau;  6,  Wor- 
cester.— B.  1,  Deux  Ans ;  2,  Bismarck  ;  3, 
Domino;  4.  Beurrd  Sterckmans;  5, Autumn  Ne- 
lls ;  6,  Beurre  d'Amanlis ;  7,  Worcester  Pearmain  ; 
8,  Fondante  de  Cuerne.— K.  //".  F.  1,  The  Late  ; 
2,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  3,  Wellington  ;  4,  Mank's 
Oodlin  ;  5,  Alfriston  j  G,  Allen's  Everlasting, 
— S.  H.  G.  Scarlet  Siberian.— fi.  H.  1,  Bis- 
marck ;  2,  Lady  Derby ;  3,  Worcester  Pearmain  ; 
4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. — J.  Udale.  Domino. — 
T.  W.  1,  Grenadier ;  2,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  3, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh ;  4,  Worcester  Pear- 
main.— W.  K.  1,  Dean's  Codlin ;  2,  not  recog- 
nised ;  3,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  4,  Summer  Beurre 
d'Aremberg.  —  J.  B.  1,  White  Westling;  2, 
Queen  Caroline  ;  3,  Warwick  Pippin  ;  4,  Green 
Codlin ;  5,  not  recognised  ;  6,  Russet  Pear- 
main.— W.  D.  1,  Warner's  King  j  2,  Stirling 
Castle. — F.  W.  1,  not  recognised,  very  small 
and  shrivelled  ;  2,  Hoary  Morning. — Trumjyet. 
1,  White  Hawthornden  ;  2,  4,  5,  and  G,  Jolly 
Beggar  ;  3,  Ribston  Pippin, — J.  A.  8.  1  and  2, 
Warner's  King  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  1,  Beurre 
Diel ;  5,  New  Hawthornden  ;  G,  Autumn  Ber- 
gamot. — C.  H.  H.  1,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  2,  Lord 
Suffield;  3,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.-/.  A.  A 
splendid  fruit  of  Ecklinville  Seedling. —  7F. 
Barnes.  1,  Cox's  Orange  Pipijin  ;  2,  Fenouillet 
Jaune.  Pears,  1,  Catillac ;  2,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.— 4.  C.  1,  Lady  Sudeley;  2,  The 
Queen  ;  3,  Golden  Noble ;  4,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet 
Seedling. —  W.  H.  1,  Hoary  Morning;  2, 
Twenty  Ounce ;  3,  not  recognised ;  4,  Mabbott's 
Pearmain  ;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  6,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert. 

Names  op  Plants  ;  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — Denbigh.  Malope 


grandiflora. — C.  A.  M.  Euonymus  europoeus, 
the  Spindle-tree.  —  J.  B.  Calluna  vulgaris, 
common  Ling  or  Heather.  The  tree  is  Populus 
alba,  the  White  Poplar. — A.  M.  1,  Rndbeckia 
speciosa ;  2,  Helianthus  angustifolius ;  3, 
Achillea  asplenifolia.— C.  H.  T.  D.  Melilotus 
officinalis,  and  Clematis  aromatica. — P.  L.  H. 
1,  Lavendula  dentata ;  2,  Rudbeckia  sp. ;  3, 
Agatheacffilestis;  4,RhusCotinus  ;  5,Pileamus- 
cosa. — M.  C.  Saponaria  officinalis  florc-pleno. — 
H.  E.,  Southani]>ton.  We  do  not  know  the 
variety  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  you  refer  to. 
Y'^ours  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  the  markings  on 
the  petals  being  similar  to  those  of  C.  Trianse 
Backhouseana. —  A.  T.  1,  Oncidium  Jonesi- 
anxim;  2,  Oncidium  Cebolleti.  Both  are  of 
the  terete  leafed  section,  and  are  often  imported 
together,  being  mistaken  one  for  the  other 
when  not  in  bloom.  They  are  however  distinct 
species. — W.  P.,  Stroud.  There  are  many 
supposed  hybrids  of  Adiantum  cuneatum 
grown  by  market-growers,  one  of  them  very 
siuiilar  to  your  No.  1.  It  is  often  called 
Adiantum  cuneatum  elegans  ;  but  those  who 
grow  plants  for  market  do  not  trouble  much 
about  names.  It  is  an  excellent  Fern  for 
decorative  purposes.  2,  A.  concinnum  latum  ; 
3,  A.  Waltoni,  another  market  variety;  4,  A. 
Bessonianum,  imported  from  Trinidad  in  1890, 
unless  it  is  a  dwarfed  and  changed  form  of  A. 
tenerum  Farleyense ;  5,  A.  capillus-Veneris 
fissum;  G,  A.  cuneatum  grandiceps.  As  your 
No.  1  seems  to  have  been  raised  independently 
of  other  stock,  you  should  refer  it  to  a  nursery- 
man for  opinion  when  it  is  in  good  condition. — 
S.  J.  1,  2  and  3  are  varieties  of  Hibiscus 
syriaeus,  better  known  in  gardens  as  Althsea 
frutex;  4,  Buddleia  globosa;  5,  Cupressus 
maorocarpa  var.  lutea ;  6,  Polygonum  sachal- 
inense. — H.  T.  1,  Viburnum  Tinus  var.  hirsu- 
tum  ;  2,  Veronica  Heudersoni ;  3,  Chlorophy- 
tum  elatum ;  4,  Stenjtaphrum  americanum 
variegatum ;  'i.  Thuya  dolabrata. — D.  C.  1, 
Alnus  glandulosus  ;  2,  Caragana  arborescens ; 
3,  Acer  campestre ;  4,  Cornus  mas;  5,  Salix 
babylonica  var.  ramulis  aureis  ;  6,  Salix  baby- 
lonica  (probably). — /.  W.  Salvia  Horminum. — 
Japonica.  The  Orchids  1  and  2  are  varieties  of 
Dendrobium  herbaceum  ;  3,  send  in  flower ;  4, 
Panicum  plicatum,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
the  imperfect  specimen  sent. — F.  H.  Aristolo- 
chia  elegans. — L.  S.  W.  Clerodendron  Bungei. 
— G.  A.  I.     Eucoiuis  punctata. 

Peaches  :  T.  M.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  the  disease 
has  spread  from  the  Tomatos  to  the  Peach-tree. 
The  fruits  appear  to  have  decayed  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  being  un- 
suitable. 

Primula  Leaves  ;  Primula.  There  is  no  fungus 
disease  of  any  description.  The  leaves  have 
evidently  suffered  from  scalding. 

Scorched  Peach  Leaves  :  J.  R.  P.  The  scorched 
Peach  leaves  show  no  trace  of  mycelium  or 
spores  on  the  affected  spots.  In  one  or  two 
places  upon  the  oldest  spots,  where  the  dead 
tissue  is  jjassing  into  decay,  there  are  a  few 
threads,  and  one  or  two  spores  of  a  species  of 
Cladosporium  in  an  immature  condition,  but 
this  is  clearly  only  a  common  saprophyte,  the 
associate  of  decay.  The  cause  must  be  found 
externally.  Perhaps  too  much  heat  has  been 
employed. 

Yevcs:  JI'.  M.  You  had  better  leave  the  roots 
in  the  ground.  It  would  be  difficult  to  remove 
them  without  injuring  the  other  plants. 


Communications  Received.— F.  Roemer  (next  weekl— 
W.  E.  R.— Constaut  Reader— Bids— G.  J.— Income  Tax 
Reclamation  Society— \V.  Fyfc— E.  Beuaiy— Rev.  II. 
Frieud— W.  &  C— Sutton  &  Sons-W.  II.  S.-J.  B.— 
A.  M.  C.-F.  L.  — Cars  — E.  M.— W.  K.— E.  H.  J.— 
H.  W.  W.— C.  T.  D.— A.  D.— W.  C.  G.— Roy— W.  H.— 
F.  L.  K.— W.  C.-J.  H.— W.  R.  S.— C.  G.  S.— F.  M.— 
'  Ilortus— R.  R.— r.  \V.  S.— Soil— G.  E.— M.  A.— A.  H.— 
A.  A.-\V.  C.  D.— Z.  Y.  X.— D.  G.  P.-W.  II.  L.— II.  J.  P. 

Photographs  Recfived  and  Under  Considep.^tion. 
— F.  Street— W.  llackett— E.  Bland— H.  T.  Cooksou— 
M.  Lennard- Dr.  I'lowright— F.  Street. 


DIED. — On  the20th  inst.,  William  Whitaker, 
of  The  Views,  PenkhuU,  Stoke-on-Trent,  formerly 
of  Crewe  Hall  Gardens,  aged  85.     E.I.P. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  pp.  x.  and  xii.) 
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DEVONSHIRE    FERNS. 

A  WEEK'S  sojourn  in  the  Barnstaple 
district  inspires  me  to  dilate  a  little 
upon  the  Ferns  which  teem  in  all  directions 
around  me  as  I  write,  and  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  conditions  which  conduce 
to  that  result.  First  and  foremost  of  course 
comes  the  question  of  climate,  and  that 
is  of  the  most  congenial  character,  the 
rainfall  considerably  exceeding  that  of  our 
eastern  counties,  while  the  proximity  of 
the  sea  on  both  north  and  south  limits  of 
the  county  contributes  to  moderate  the  tem- 
perature, and  precludes  any  long  periods 
of  hot  drought.  Apart  however  from  the 
climate,  the  peculiar  way  in  which,  in  this 
district  especially,  all  high-roads  and  bye- 
lanes  are  literally  walled-in  with  dykes, 
some  8  or  10  feet  in  height  and  0  to  8  feet 
thick,  built  up  of  stones  and  soil,  at  once 
render  these  roads  and  lanes,  the  latter  in 
particular,  veritable  Fern  paradises.  These 
dykes  or  banks  are  obviously  very  old,  and 
denudation,  I  believe,  wears  the  roads 
deeper  and  deeper,  since  they  are  usually 
much  below  the  level  of  the  fields. 

In  course  of  time  vegetation  of  many  kinds 
has   completely    clothed    them,   trees    and 


bushes  crowning  their  tops,  and  thus  in  the 
bye-lanes  often  transforming  the  dykes  into 
narrow  shady  arcades,  into  which  the  sun 
hardly  penetrates  at  all.    The  almost  per- 
pendicular sides  of  these  banks  have  become 
the  home  of  myriads  of  Ferns,  which  root 
into  the  soil  and  push  their  fronds  through 
dense  masses  of  most  charming  mosses  which 
form  a  sort  of  spongy  cushion  beneath  them. 
The  shadier  the   lane  the  more  the  Ferns 
monopolise  the  space,  while  in  the  open 
high-roads,  where  sloping  banks  frequently 
lead  up  to  the  dyke  proper,  Brambles,  Ivy, 
Bracken,  and  a  veritable  host  of  weeds  and 
grasses  compete  with  the  Ferns,  and  some- 
times all  but  oust  them  by  overgrowth.    It 
is,  however,  a  custom  here,  and  to  the  Fern- 
lover  a  vandalistic  one,  to  trim  down  these 
growths  indiscriminately  in  the  autumn.    I 
have  spent  a  part  of   the  day  on  which  I 
am   writing,    anathematising  the   doers  of 
this  damage,  for  a  lane  absolutely  curtained 
with    Blechnums    and    half-a-dozen    other 
species  has  been  denuded  of  the  bulk  of  the 
fronds  from  end  to  end,  and  the  cKbria  lies  in 
heaps  along  the  lane  side  prior  to  cartage 
for  manure.    The  odd  part  of  this  operation 
is  that  it  seems  to  exercise  but  little  check 
on  the  plants,  though  I  elicited  on  special 
inquiry    that    it  was   an  annual  one,  and 
necessary  to  keep  the  highway  s  presentable  1 
To    the    Fern-hunter,    however,  there    is 
some  compensation    in    the   fact  that  the 
removal  of  the  rampant  overgrowth  reveals 
many  of  the  smaller  species  of  Ferns  whieli 
otherwise  are  invisible  from  the  road.    The 
common  Polypody  and  Spleenwort,  for  in- 
stance, which  had  been  mainly  hidden  from 
view,  and  the  Hart's-tongues  are  frequently 
found  in  quantity  behind  such  screens.    A 
singular  feature  in  connection  with  species 
of  Fern   is  their  apparently  unexplainable 
appearance  and  disappearance.     For  hun- 
dreds of  yards  in  the  lane  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye,  the  Hard  Fern,  Blechnum  Spicant,  was 
the  predominant  species,  and  so  abundant 
that  both  sides  of  the  lane  were  tapes!  ried  with 
its  dark-green  fronds  from  1  to  nearly  2  feet 
long,  and  still  longer  barren  fronds  standing 
stiffly  erect.    Here  and  there  among  these 
were     Lady     Ferns,    Male    Ferns,    Broad 
Buckler    Ferns,    Common    Polypody,    and 
Hart's-tongues,  and  occasionally  glimpses  of 
the  Black  Maidenhead  Spleenwort  and  Com- 
mon Spleenwort.  For  a  Ion  g  stretch  these  are 
all  there  are  to  be  seen ;  then  a  Shield  Fern 
crops  up,  and  from  that  point  some  scores  of 
plants  of  that  species  present  themselves, 
only  to  cease  equally  abruptly,  though  the 
general  conditions  appear  to  be   precisely 
the  same.    A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Hay- 
scented  Fern,   Lastrca  remula,   puzzled   me 
at  first,  being  only  just  within  eyesight  on 
the  top  of  the  dyke  ;  but  this  was  the  only 
one  I  saw.    At  another  place,  however,  this 
Fern  suddenly  cropped  up  on  a  bank,  and 
was  plentiful   for  about  20  yards,  when  it 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  Recurring  to 
the  Blechnum  lane,  as  I  may  term  it,  I  did 
not  find  its  frequent  companion,  the  lemon- 
scented  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  montana)  until 
I  came  to  a  gate  leading  into  a  field  skirting 
a  wood,  and  here  was  a  long  row  of  L.  montana 
continuing  for  some  .50  yards,  then  again  not 
a  plant,  though  the  wood  continued,  and 
there  was  no  obvious  reason  why  the  Ferns 
should   not   do  the  same.     Further  on  the 
Shield  Ferns  took  the  lead,  the  bank  being 
full    of    them    and    their   companiotis'  the 
Hart's-tongue  Ferns.      I   came    to    a    gate 


which  broke  contact,  as  it  were,  and  thera 
only  one  specimen  turned  up  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  this  kind  of  colonisation,  since,  as. 
already  stated,  the  same  conditions  prevail, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  dispersion 
of  the  spores  can  be  so  restricted  as  to  form 
an  explanation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  Ferns  of 
this  locality  appear  to  be  peculiarly  con- 
stant to  the  normal  types.  As  usual,  the 
Hart's-tongue  has  afforded  some  half  a  score 
specimens  of  the  multifid  form  known  as- 
lobatum,  every  "frond-tip"being  divided  into 
three  or  four  or  even  more  "  fingers."  One 
Blechnum  displayed  the  same  character, 
another  was  prettily  involute  (B.  montana 
revolvens),  all  fronds  convexly  curved,  a. 
tliird  was  distinctly  crispate ;  but  none  of 
these  was  good  enough  to  remove. 

A  singular  example  of  partial  variation  in 
the  Lady  Fern  was  gathered,  four  fronds 
being  beautifully  congested  and  crispate,  in 
conjunction  with  a  dozen  quite  normal  ones. 
The  spores  on  the  abnormals  not  being  ripe, 
I  am  preserving  them  carefully  for  experi- 
ment. Finally,  crossing  a  small  stone 
bridge  and  looking  over  the  parapet,  there 
was  found  a  beautifully  congested  undulated 
Hart's-tongue  Fern,  a  little  thoroughbred, 
about  3  inches  high.  This  was  growing  in  a 
chink  all  but  out  of  reach,  and  it  required 
some  diplomacy  to  get  it  out  with  the  tip  of 
the  trowel,  and  then  preserve  my  own  equi- 
librium whilst  saving  the  Fern  from  falling 
into  the  rapid  stream  below.  I  subsequently 
reflected  that  if  I  had  opened  an  umbrella 
and  suspended  it  below  the  prize,  I  might 
have  saved  a  deal  of  strain  and  some 
anxiety.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  polydactylous  Bracken, 
and  a  distinct  form  of  Asplenium  Filis- 
f(emina  incurvum,  with  pinnules  rolled 
tightly  backwards  ;  also  a  dentate  and  bifid 
form  of  the  common  Polypody,  a  rather 
unusual  combination,  but  not  a,  gem  of  first 
water. 

The  species  encountered  so  far  are  the 
Black  Maidenhair  gpleenwort  (Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum),  the  Maidenhair  Spleen- 
wort (A.  Trichonianes),  the  Wall  Rue  (A. 
Euta-muraria),  the  Lady  Fern  (Asplenium 
Filix-fa-mina),  the  Male  Fern  (L.astrea  Filix- 
mas),  the  Hard  Male  Fern  (L.  pseudo-mas), 
the  broad  Buckler  Fern  (L.  dilatata),  the 
Hay-scented  Fern  (L.  semula),  the  Lemon- 
scented  Fern  (L. montana),  the  Harts-tongue 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare),  the  common  Poly- 
pody (P.  vulgare),  the  Hard  Fern  (Blechnum 
Spicant),  the  Hard  Shield  Fern  (Polystichum 
aculeatum),  the  soft  Shield  Fern  (P.  angulare), 
and  of  course  the  Common  Brake  (Pteris- 
aquilina),  i.e.,  fifteen  species  all  by  the 
road- side. 

Devon  has  still  about  another  dozen 
species,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  find  any  more 
in  this  district  on  this  occasion,  as  the  wet 
weather  absolutely  precludes  hunting  in 
woods,  and  this  is  too  far  from  the  sea  for 
coastal  species,  such  as  Asplenium  marinum, 
A.  lanceolatum,  and  the  rare  Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris. 

Resuming  my  pen  at  the  end  of  a  week's 
hunting,  my  experience  as  a  whole  is  disap- 
pointing, the  very  redundance  and  lusb 
character  of  the  Ferns  appear  to  be  adverse 
to  the  production  of  "  sports."  Many  sports 
grow  smaller  than  the  normal  types,  and 
they    would    obviously    be    ousted    in    the 
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struggle  for    existence   where   Ihe    normal 
species  grow  abundantly  and  densely. 

The  little  Hart's-tongue,  mentioned  above, 
survived  and  held  its  own  purely  by  virtue 

of  its  originating  in  a  chink  in  a  masonry 
wall,  on  which  the  Ferns,  though  numerous, 
were  all  stunted.  In  an  ordinary  Fern-bank 
it  could  not  have  survived.  Rough  and 
broken  rocky  ground,  where  the  plants  are 
more  or  less  isolated  into  clumps,  affords 
much  better  chances  for  "  sports  "  to  hold 
-their  own.  Many  of  the  best  "  (inds,"  how- 
ever, have  been  discovered  under  other  con- 
ditions, and  my  present  experience  is  quite 
possibly  due  to  ill-luck  instead  of  other 
reasons,  a  counterpoise  to  exceptionally  good 
]uck  on  previous  occasions.  Chns.  T.  Druery, 

y.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


THE    MAKING   AND   KEEPING    OF 
HOLLY  HEDGES. 

Or  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  used  for 
*he  making  of  hedges  in  this  country,  the  Holly 
;ind  the  Yew  hold  the  foremost  places,  the  Holly 
being  the  most  useful  for  outside  hedges,  and  the 
Yew  for  positions  inside  the  garden.  These  two 
plants  require  practically  the  same  treatment  when 
used  for  hedges,  and  the  following  remarks  apply 
almost  equally  as  well  to  one  as  the  other.  To 
make  and  keep  a  Holly  hedge  in  good  condition 
regular  attention  is  required,  especially  during 
-the  first  few  years.  If  it  is  allowed  to  get  choked 
with  weeds  or  to  grow  unshapely,  a  great  deal  of 
time  will  be  wasted. 

Mistakes  made  in  the  planting  of  a  hedge  can- 
not afterwards  be  rectified  except  by  planting 
the  whole  over  again.  The  ground  shoixld  be 
thoroughly  trenched  3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep, 
-throwing  out  any  poor  soil  that  may  be  found 
and  replacing  this  with  good  material.  A  layer 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  worked  in  about 
18  inches  deep,  so  that  the  roots  will  come  into 
contact  with  it  soon  after  they  start  into  growth. 
Let  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  rather  lower  than 
that  of  the  unbroken  ground  on  either  side  after 
■the  hedge  is  planted,  so  that  the  plants  will  get 
the  full  benefit  of  rain,  which  will  collect  and 
aoak  into  the  ground  around  them  instead  of 
running  off  as  it  would  do  otherwise.  It  is  some- 
times a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  hedge  properly 
owing  to  the  presence  of  large  trees,  for  having 
to  follow  the  boundary  line  there  is  no  choice 
allowed  as  to  site.  Where  this  is  the  case,  any 
tree  whose  trunk  is  within  10  feet  of  the  pro- 
posed hedge  should  be  cut  down,  and  if  this  is 
not  done  the  overhanging  branches  should  be 
cut  off  to  allow  light  and  rain  to  fall  on  the 
plants.  The  roots  will  be  cut  back  in  trenching 
the  ground,  and  if  they  are  found  in  considerable 
quantity,  follow  them  back  towards  the  tree  a 
little  way,  so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
hedge  during  the  first  year  or  two  after  planting. 

The  plants  to  be  employed  for  making  a 
tedge  require  to  be  carefully  selected,  for  it 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  and  plant  a 
badly -rooted  Holly,  which  almost  invariably 
■dies.  The  size  of  the  plants  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  taste  and  expense,  but  sturdy  plants 
3  feet  high,  if  planted  18  inches  to  24  inches 
apart,  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well,  and 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  smaller  ones.  In 
choosing  plants  from  a  nursery  those  that  look 
Tather  stunted  should  be  selected  in  preference 
to  those  that  appear  stronger  and  fresher.  The 
former  have  probably  been  moved  within  a  year 
■or  two,  and  are  well  rooted,  while  the  latter  have 
•perhaps  not  been  shifted  for  some  years,  and  have 
become  coarse-rooted,  and  are  therefore  less  likely 
to  live  after  removal.  If  any  doubt  exists,  the 
roots  of  one  or  two  plants  should  be  examined 
fcefore  the   purchase  is  made,  rejecting  them  if 


they  do  not  carry  a  good  ball  of  soil.  A  well- 
rooted  HoUy  of  any  size  should  not  show  any  root 
larger  than  a  lead  pencil  outside  the  ball  of  soil. 

The  best  time  for  Planting  Hollies 
is  in  October,  or  as  soon  in  the  early  autumn  as 
the  year's  growth  has  thoroughly  ripened  ;  but  I 
have  seen  Hollies  succeed  when  planted  at  all 
times  between  October  and  April,  except  when 
the  ground  has  been  frozen,  though  in  all  cases 
they  have  been  well  rooted,  but  thoroughly 
adapted  for  removal. 

The  keeping  of  a  hedge  in  good  condition  for 
the  first  two  years  consists  chiefly  in  the  work  of 
clearing  away  weeds,  and  the  cutting  back  of  any 
long  shoots  that  grow  laterally  beyond  the  line 
of  the  hedge.  The  third  year,  however,  it  will 
require  a  proper  clipping  on  each  side,  and  also 
on  the  top  if  it  has  attained  the  required  height  j 
but  if  not,  the    top  should    be    left    to    grow. 


early  spring,  about  February  or  March,  and  be 
cut  in  hard  on  both  sides,  cutting  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  main  stems.  At  the 
Sime  time  the  height  of  the  hedge  should  be 
lowered  considerably,  or  it  will  be  found  to  break 
weak  and  irregularly  at  the  bottom.  Let  a  good 
top-dressing  of  manure  be  lightly  forked  in  on 
each  side  afterwards,  and  if  any  roots  are  exposed, 
afford  them  a  top-dressing  with  fresh  soil.  After 
two  years  the  hedge  will  have  re-established 
itself,  and  if  attention  be  given,  it  will  become 
better  than  it  was  before.  J.  C. 


VIBURNUM  TOMENTOSUM, 

THUNBERG. 

The  sterile  variety  of  this  species  (see  figure  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1901,  p.  321)  has  long  been 
in  cultivation  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
V.  plicatum,  having  been  introduced  from  Japan 
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Fid.   9.S.— VIBURNUM   TOMENTOSUM:   FLOWERS  WHITE. 
(From  a  Photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Raflill  in  tlie  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.) 


September  is  the  best  month  for  clipping  old,  well- 
established  hedges,  but  a  young  hedge  is  often 
improved  by  being  clipped  both  in  spring  and 
autumn  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  as  it  is 
during  that  time  the  foundation  of  the  future 
hedge  is  laid.  Up  to  5  feet  or  so  in  height  the 
sides  should  be  upright  and  the  top  flat,  but 
above  that  height  the  sides  should  slope  in 
gradually  from  the  base,  and  the  top  be  either 
brought  to  a  point  from  each  side,  or  it  can  be 
cut  off  flat  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  width  of 
the  hedge  at  the  top  is  only  half  of  what  it  is  at 
the  base. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  -.  first,  the 
sloping  sides  and  narrow  or  pointed  top  do  not 
favour  the  collection  of  snow  in  the  winter ;  and 
secondly,  and  perhaps  more  important,  a  hedge 
with  a  narrow  top  keeps  better  furnished  at  the 
base  than  one  the  sides  of  which  are  cut  straight. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  Holly  -  hedge, 
having  been  neglected,  has  grown  very  wide, 
with  thin  weakly  wood  in  the  centre.  When 
such  is  the  case,  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  in  the 


in  1816.  The  type,  although  not  so  well  known, 
possesses  merits  which  should  appeal  to  all  lovers 
of  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  of  extremely  hardy  con- 
stitution, thrives  well  in  an  exposed  situation  and 
almost  any  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
flowering  shrubs  I  know.  It  is  useful  alike  for 
planting  in  the  shrubbery  border  or  for  grouping 
together  in  beds  on  lawns.  When  given  an  open 
position  where  the  wood  can  be  thoroughly  well 
ripened  up,  it  never  fails  to  give  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  each  spring  in  early  June.  The  plant  forms 
a  strong  free-branching  bush  or  small  tree  of  neat 
and  compact  habit,  sending  out  each  year  sturdy 
horizontal  branches,  from  the  upper  parts  of 
which,  in  early  spring,  two  rows  of  short  lateral 
branchlets  are  produced,  each  terminating  in  a 
loosely-flowered  corymb  of  pure  white  flowers,  the 
outer  row  of  which  are  sterile  and  greatly  en- 
larged. As  each  inflorescence  is  from  3  to 
5  inches  in  diameter,  they  almost  cover  the 
whole  plant  with  a  sheet  of  white,  the  attrac- 
tive feature  of  course  being  the  large  white 
sterile  flowers.      Both  the   type  and  its  sterile 
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variely  are  useful  plants  for  forcing  purposes.  If 
lifted  in  autumn,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
placed  in  suitable  sized  pots,  and  plunged  in  the 
open  until  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  few 
frosts,  they  will  then  force  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  shrubs  which  are  used  for  that  purpose. 
Chas.  P.  Raff.ll. 


BULB    GARDEN. 


DEEPLY   BURIED   BULBS. 

In  the  interesting  note  from  Mr.  S.  W. 
Pitzherbert  on  the  Vallota  on  p.  209  occurs 
the  following  passage :  "  The  bulbs  grew  at 
various  depths,  some  being  fully  a  foot  beneath 
the  surface,  but  these  were  growing  quite  as 
vigorously  as  those  at  a  less  depth."  The  writer 
of  the  note  quoted  seems  to  regard  this  fact  with 
surprise,  but  my  experience  of  bulbs  and  bulb- 
planting  generally  serves  to  confirm  an  impres- 
sion that  deeply  planted,  or  what  is  perhaps 
nearer  the  truth,  deeply  buried  bulbs  are  much 
more  vigoroxis  than  those  planted  in  the  usual 
manner.  I  have  before  now  in  the  pages  of  the 
horticultural  press  directed  attention  to  the 
extra  vigour  of  bulbs  when  deeply  buried  in  the 
earth.  Workers  in  a  bulb-growing  nursery  will 
repeatedly  find  Snowdrops,  Snowflakes,  Chiono- 
doxas,  Muscaris,  and  other  bulbous  plants  of 
small  size  buried  far  below  the  surface,  at 
a  depth  no  one  would  ever  plant  them. 
These  bulbs  are  turned  in  during  the  process 
of  digging,  and  when  one  notices  a  strong- 
flowering  example  in  the  wrong  place  the  chances 
are  the  tiny  bulbs  are  a  fost  or  18  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  near  Painswick,  in  Gloucestershire,  1  ob- 
served some  remarkably  vigorous  clumps  of  the 
common  Snowdrop  in  an  old  wayside  and  deserted 
cottage  -  garden.  The  leaf  -  growth  was  about 
18  inches  high  ;  the  clumps  were  of  the  size  of  a 
bushel-basket.  Thinking  to  lift  some  plants  with 
the  aid  of  a  stout  walking-stick,  I  commenced 
operations,  when  a  casual  pull  at  the  leaf-growth 
revealed  the  depth  of  the  bulbs.  Making  a  trench 
at  the  outside  of  one  clump,  I  discovered  that  the 
bulbs  were  at  a  depth  approaching  18  inches,  and 
so  I  left  them  without  further  disturbance.  These 
tiny  bulbs,  in  spite  of  their  depth  below  ground, 
had  foliage  of  much  gre.ater  strength  and  length 
than  is  usual. 

How  the  bulbs  reached  this  depth,  whether 
drawn  in  gradually  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  or  more  suddenly  (as  in  some  known 
instances)  by  "dropping,"  is  an  open  question.  I 
have  repeatedly  dug  to  a  great  depth  for  buried 
bulbs  of  Crocuses  and  the  other  plants  named, 
without  finding  the  root.  A  flowering  spra.y  of 
fifteen  or  more  blossoms  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilia^  on 
a  stray  plant  has  more  than  once  made  me 
anxious  to  find  the  root.  In  the  few  instances 
where  I  have  succeeded  there  has  been  no  great 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  bulb,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  great  depth  is  mainly  responsible 
for  this  greater  vigour  as  well  as  the  much  in- 
creased leaf -growth,  &c.  Many  DafEodU  bulbs 
that  have  passed  through  my  hands  have  ob- 
viously come  from  a  depth  approaching  2  feet, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  leaf -growth 
is  invariably  proportionate.  Daffodil  bulbs  at 
these  depths  increase  more  slowly,  and  in  some 
instances,  notably  in  the  varieties  "maximus" 
and  "  princeps,"  the  bulbs  lose  the  rotund  char- 
acter and  assume  a  flattened  compressed  shape, 
due  probably  to  the  greater  soil  weight  about  and 
above  them,  largely  influenced  by  their  own 
methods  of  increase.  In  Narcissus  obvaUaris 
the  rounded  character  of  the  bulb  is  maintained 
at  great  depths ;  but  in  this  variety  increase 
is  very  slow.  In  the  smaller-rooted  bulbs  I  have 
named,  while  an  enormous  increase  in  all-round 
vigour  is  apparent,  the  only  appreciable  difference 
in  the  bulb  is  its  more  elongated  neck.  E.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Bill, 


SHERFIELD    MANOR, 


The  residence  of  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  is  situated 
four  miles  from  Basingstoke  and  twelve  miles  from 
Reading.  The  estate  is  extensive,  and  is  joined 
on  the  one  side  by  that  of  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood 
Park,  and  on  the  other  by  Strathfieldsaye. 

The  mauEion  was  buUt  twelve  years  ago  by  the 
present  owner,  and  is  in  the  Victorian  era  style 
of  architecture.  The  former  building  was  of  the 
Tudor  Gothic  order.  In  front  of  the  house,  a 
mile    distant,    flows    the     river    Lodden.     The 


becoming  clothed  with  climbing  plants.  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora  covers  a  space  of  tO  feet  high 
and  of  proportionate  width  ;  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  Rose  Reve  d'Or,  too,  has  reached  40  feet 
in  height  and  flowers  well. 

Standing  on  the  terrace  and  looking  southward, 
is  seen  a  magnificent  glade,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length  and  of  varying  width,  backed  with 
magnificent  Oak  and  Beech  trees.  The  fringe  of 
Rhododendron  ponticum  abuts  on  to  the  grass 
irregularly.  Several  handsome  Birch  trees  have 
excellent  positions  here.     This  is  one  of  the  finest 


Fig.  94.— shekfielp  manor:  view  of  the  terrace  steps. 


mansion  is  approached  by  means  of  two  entrances 
on  the  Basingstoke  and  Reading  road.  The 
nearest  station  is  Bramley,  two  miles  distant,  on 
the  Reading  and  Basingstoke  line. 

The  mansion  stands  in  a  well-timbered  park  of 
200  acres,  and  is  approached  on  the  east  side 
by  an  exceedingly  fine  flight  of  terrace  steps. 
On  each  side  is  a  mass  of  charmingly  arranged 
flowering  plants.  A  portion  of  the  terrace  wall 
itself  is  covered  with  Clematis  flammula,  which 
when  in  flower  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  its  delicious  scent. 

The  terrace  itself  is  some  30  feet  wide, 
and  is  composed  of  tiles.      The    house   is  fast 


features  of  the  estate,  and  shows  rare  judgments 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  forming  this  hand- 
some glade  from  the  thick  wood  which  he  found 
when  taking  over  the  property.  The  trees  range 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  years  old,  and  ara 
extremely  handsome. 

The  pleasure  -  grounds  cover  about  thirty 
acres  of  land,  irrespective  of  this  glade,  and 
are  arranged  to  afford  masses  of  colour  as 
well  as  great  variety.  Especially  fine  are  the 
Rhododendrons,  such  excellent  sorts  as  Pink 
Pearl,  Lady  Helen  Cathcart,  John  and  Anthony 
Waterer,  are  planted  by  the  hundred  in  a  bed. 
To  prevent  these  Rhododendron  beds  appearing- 
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■dull  fin"' summer  hu^e  quantities  of  Lilium 
auratum,  L.  a.  platyphyllum,  and  the  various  forms 
•of  L. ;' speciosum  are  utnised  with  good  effect. 
Such]  showy  subjects  as  deciduous  Magnolias, 
"Weigela  "  Eva  Rathke,"  Forsythia  suspensa. 
Spiraea  "Anthony  Waterer,"  and  Fuchsias  vir- 
.gata'and  gracilis  are  very  effective. 

One  huge  bed  of  Rhododendrons  recently 
planted  had  growing  in  it,  to  hide  the  soil. 
Daisies,  Myosotis,  and  Foxgloves. 

Eoses  are  particular  favourites  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  they  are  planted  to  produce  effect, 
one  variety  only  in  a  large  bed — such  varieties  as 
Dr.iGrill,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,   Madame  P. 


with  alpine  plants  is  arranged ;  and  very  pretty 
it  must  be  in  spring.  The  top  is  covered  with 
various  species  of  climbing  plants. 

A  very  pleasing  rockery,  with  waterfalls  made 
of  Derbyshire  stone  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Wasley,  three  years  since,  does  him  much  credit, 
as  it  is  altogether  devoid  of  stiffness.  The 
planting  is  effective,  especially  the  masses  of 
evergreens  and  Bamboos  and  Ferns.  Cistus 
ladaniferus,  C.  purpureus,  with  Campanulas  in 
quantity,  help  to  render  this  a  pleasing  feature. 
To  the  rockery  a  lake  of  about  2  acres  is  con- 
nected, the  margin  of  which  is  effectively  formed 
with  rocks,  and   judiciously  planted,  and   when 


tionally  fine.  Pears  were  a  capital  crop.  An  arch- 
way 100  yards  long,  8  feet  wide,  is  planted  with 
trees  of  late  varieties,  and  in  time  will  be  a  feature. 
Plum  trees  against  a  north  wall  were  carrying 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  such  varieties  as  Pond's 
Seedling,  Orleans,  and  Victoria,  well  showing 
their  suitability  for  such  an  aspect.  Blackberries 
are  much  appreciated  here,  and  are  cultivated 
remarkably  well.  An  archway  8  feet  high 
and  50  yards  long,  is  erected  for  Blackberries,  the 
Loganberry  and  the  Japanese  Wineberry :  Eubus 
laciniata  is  the  Blackberry  grown.  They  are 
planted  a  yard  apart,  cut  down  to  the  base, 
and  allowed  to  grow  with  three  stems  as  cordons. 


Fig.  95.— sherfield  manor:  showing  a  walk  through  the  kitchen  garden,  bordered  with  anemone  japonica 

and  other  perennial  flowering  plants. 


Pemy,  Comtesse  Festetics  Hamilton,  KUlamey, 
•Queen  Mab,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Madame 
Xiambard,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

A  feature  is  made  of  standard  Eoses  having  a 
weeping  character,  planted  singly  in  suitable 
positions  on  the  grass,  such  varieties  as  Flora, 
Euphrosyne,  Felicite-Perpetue,  Madame  A.  Car- 
Tiere,  and  many  varieties  of  Eosa  wichuriana. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  Eose-garden,  which  is 
encircled  by  a  Yew  hedge,  an  archway  at  each 
•entrance  is  covered  with  E.  wichuriana  "  Uni- 
versal Favourite,"  quite  one  of  the  best  for  the 
purpose. 

Leading  from  the  kitchen-garden  towards  the 
house  is  a  very  fine  pergola  some  200  yards  long, 
9  feet  high  and  as  much  in  width,  built  of 
Xjarch.     At  the  base  a  margin  of  stones  covered 


well  established  it  will  add  another  feature  to 
the  garden  [see  fig.  96].  An  extremely  fine  group  of 
Tritomas  with  flower-stems  quite  G  feet  high,  pro- 
duced a  bold  effect,  as  did  Arundo  conspicua. 
Moutan  Pieonies,  to  the  extent  of  100  plants, 
growing  in  a  long,  narrow  border  on  grass,  must 
produce  a  charming  effect  when  in  flower,  as  they 
are  of  the  finest  varieties. 

Hardy  Fruits 

are  grown  in  large  quantities.  Nowhere  have  I  seen 
Apple-trees  better  managed  or  producing  richer 
crops  of  highly-finished  fruit.  Such  varieties  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Eibston  Pippin,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Wealthy,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, and  Baumann's  Eed  Eeinette,  were  excep- 


The  growth  is  so  free  that  they  meet  in  the 
middle,  the  fruit  hanging  down  in  huge  clusters, 
making  an  extremely  pretty  effect.  Such  a 
method  of  culture  well  illustrates  the  value  of 
Blackberries  for  profit.  If  another  variety  is 
required,  that  of  "  Wilson  Junior,"  as  grown  here, 
is  earlier  in  ripening,  and  may  be  recommended. 

The    Glasshotises 

are  extensive,  and  thoroughly  well  filled  with 
useful  material  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  large 
establishment.  The  vineries  are  not  niunerous, 
but  contain  extremely  fine  crops  of  the  varieties 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
In  one  house  the  former  variety  had  been  planted 
five  years,  each  rod  was  carrying  eight  bunches, 
not  less  than  4  pounds  each,  and  such  berries  and 
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colour  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  this 
favourite  Grape  in  better  condition :  evidently 
Mr.  Wasley  thoroughly  understands  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Grape.  Vines  of  "Muscat 
•of  Alexandria,"  eight  years  old,  were  carry- 
ing twelve  bunches  each  of  an  average  weight 
of  3  pounds,  with  exceedingly  fine  well-coloured 
berries.  The  varieties  Mrs.  Pince  and  Black 
Alicante  were  promising.  Peaches  are  largely 
grown,'  such  varieties  as  Noblesse,  Barrington 
Exquisite,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Walburton 
Admirable  were  carrying  huge  crops  of  fruit  of 
high  quality.  Of  Nectarines  there  were  such 
varieties  as  Victoria,    Spencer,  Humboldt,   and 


The  Palm-house  is  a  lofty  structure  well 
furnished  with  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  a  glowing 
crimson-coloured  variety  with  blooms  fully  8  inches 
in  diameter ;  Passiflora  edulis,  Bougainvilleas 
and  Ipomcea  Horsefieldii  were  draping  the  roof. 
Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  and  home  use  are 
largely  grown.  Six  hundred  plants  are  culti- 
vated for  the  first-named  purpose.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  justifies  hopeful  antici- 
pations for  the  future.  Plants  for  supplying 
flowers  for  cutting  and  dwarf  plants  for  decora- 
tion are  grown  also.  I  noted  a  splendid  batch 
in  5-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  growing  with  one  stem 
struck  from  cuttings  inserted  in  February  and 


KEW    NOTES. 

MucuNA  iMBBicATA. — This  striking  Leguminous 
plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  Palm-house.  It  is 
probably  the  most  floriferous  of  the  Mucunas 
under  cultivation.  It  is  a  strong  woody  climber 
trained  to  the  roof,  and  has  shoots  20  to  30  feet 
long,  with  large,  coloured  leaves.  The  inflores- 
cence is  a  large  pendant  raceme,  suspended  from 
the  branch  by  a  peduncle  9  inches  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  blackish-purple,  about  2\  inches 
long ;  the  raceme  contains  about  thirty  flowers, 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  bunch  of 
large  black  Grapes.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  under  the  name  of   M.  prurita.     The 


Fig.  96. — SHERFIELD   MANOR  :   A  PRETTY  ROCK  AND  WATER  GARDEN.      (SEE   P.   236.) 


Pine-apple.  Plum-trees  in  pots  are  a  great 
feature,  very  fine  crops  of  such  desirable  sorts  as 
Czar,  Denniston's  Superb,  Bryanston's  Gage,  and 
Early  Transparent  Gage  are  grown.  Of  Figs,  the 
•variety  Brown  Turkey  is  appreciated  most.  Straw- 
berries in  pots  are  grown  to  the  extent  of  1200 
plants ;  Royal  Sovereign  is  the  favourite  variety. 

Flowering  and  foliage  plants  are  numerous  and 
well  managed.  There  are  1000  plants  of  Carna- 
tions, and  certainly  they  are  in  good  health  and 
•of  all  sizes.  An  exceedingly  fine  batch  of  Humea 
elegans  was  noticeable.  Cyclamens  to  the  extent  of 
300  stocky  plants  are  grown.  Double  and  single- 
ilowering  Begonias  are  fine  and  much  appreciated 
for  an  autumn  display,  and  so  is  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine and  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  In  the  plant  stove, 
<51oriosa  superba,  Ixora  Westii,  Adiantum  Farley- 
«nse,  Cattleya  labiata,  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis, 
and  Calanthes  were  very  fine. 


March.  Mr.  Wasley  carries  out  the  wishes 
of  his  employer  most  thoroughly,  and  there 
is  evidently  much  reciprocation  between  all 
concerned.  A  Wanderer. 


Orchid  Exhibition  at  Dusseldorf. — We 
have  received  a  copy  of  a  schedule  of  prizes  that 
will  be  offered  for  Orchids  at  an  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Dusseldorf  on  October  20  and  three 
following  days.  There  are  sixty-one  classes  for 
Orchids  alone.  During  the  same  days  there  will 
take  place  a  large  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  Cyclamens.  Particulars  of  the  competi- 
tions for  Orchids  may  be  obtained  of  Herr 
Otto  Beybodt,  Orchid  Grower,  Marienfelde,  near 
Berlin. 


plant  now  in  flower  was  raised  from  seed  three 
years  ago,  and  the  six  racemes  borne  upon  it  are 
the  first  it  has  produced.  When  the  plants  are 
older  and  possess  stout,  woody  stems,  they  flower 
freely  each  year. 

Abaujia  orandlploba,  Benth. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  the  Nymphsea-house  this 
season.  The  plant  has  produced  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  flowers  since  the  beginning  of  June. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  growths  6  feet  in 
length,  wreathed  in  fragrant,  Stephanotis-like, 
white  blossoms  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  stove  climbing  plant  that  delights 
in  plenty  of  direct  sunshine,  being  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  wUl  make  growths  25  feet  in  length 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  young  twining 
stems  are  covered  with  coarse  brown  hairs  ;  the 
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leaves  are  opposite,  and  vary  much  in  size. 
It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3891, 
under  the  name  of  Physianthus  graveolens,  and 
is  also  synonymous  with  P.  auricomus,  and  Araujia 
graveolens.  W.  H. 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 


AECTOTIS  ATJEEOLA  EOBUSTA. 
A  PLANT  procured  from  a  nurseryman  under  the 
above  name  has  been  in  flower  in  the  open  with 
me  for  three  months,  and,  with  its  bright  orange- 
coloured  flowers  1  inches  across,  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive sight.  It  is  planted  at  the  edge  of  a  retaining 
wall  about  7  feet  in  height,  in  a  sheltered  position, 
where  it  can  enjoy  the  sun  the  whole  day,  and  is 
growing  in  a  staple  chiefly  composed  of  stones  and 
grit.  The  plant  has  formed  a  sturdy  little  bush 
about  14  inches  in  height  and  20  inches  through, 
being  far  more  restricted  in  growth  than  A.  aspera 
arborescens,  which  spreads  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  a 
year,  while  its  blossoms  are  far  handsomer  than 
those  of  the  last-named  species.  A.  aspera  arbo- 
rescens remained  in  the  open  unprotected  during 
the  whole  of  last  winter  and  was  quite  uninjured, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  orange-flowered 
Arctotis  may  prove  hardy  ;  but  several  cuttings 
have  already  been  rooted  to  take  its  place  should  it 
succumb.  A.  grandis,  a  rampant-growing  annual, 
which  has  been  highly  praised,  is,  I  consider, 
much  over-rated.  Its  flowers,  though  individually 
handsome  when  expanded,  are  not  borne  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  render  the  plant  a  decorative 
subject  of  value,  while  it  cannot  be  compared  for 
effect  with  Dimorphotheca  Ecklonis,  whose  flowers 
are  very  similar,  though  smaller,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  lavish  profusion.  Its  branches  are  also 
so  brittle  that  they  are  invariably  snapped  off  by 
high  winds  unless  each  one  is  tied  to  a  separate 
stake,  which  further  detracts  from  the  plant's 
appearance.  I  have  no  idea  why  the  adjective 
"robusta"  has  been  tacked  on  to  the  name  of  the 
subject  of  this  note,  wliich  appears  to  me  to  be 
identical  with  A.  aureola.  S.  JK.  Fit~herbert,  South 
Devon. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  AT  BAEONSHALT,  TWICKENHAM. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Orchid  amateurs,  and  his  collection  at  St.  Mar- 
garets, Twickenham,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Howard, 
his  gardener,  contains  plants  which  have  been 
in  his  possession  over  thirty  years,  and  still 
the  fine  varieties  then  selected  are  generally  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  more  recent  introduction. 
A  remarkable  instance  is  given  in  the  bright  and 
richly-coloured  Laelio-Cattleya  x  elegans  Little- 
iana,  for  which  Mr.  Little  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate,  August  2.5,  1885,  and  which  is  now  in 
flower  among  a  good  number  of  other  forms,  but 
none  of  them  so  fine  in  coloiu-.  The  same  applies 
to  the  very  beautiful  original  form  of  Cattleya  x 
Hardyana,  part  of  the  original  plant  that  was 
certificated  in  1885.  Eight  selected  varieties  of 
C.  X  Hardyana  are  at  Baronshalt,  but  none  of 
them  with  that  peculiar  velvety  ruby-purple 
colour  to  the  labellum.  Cattleyas  and  Lselias 
thrive  well  here,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
front  staging  of  one  long  house  has  a  varied 
collection  of  showy  hybrids,  of  which  several  fine 
forms  of  Lselio-Cattleya  x  callistoglossa  are  in 
flower,  the  finest  being  the  variety  "  ignescens." 

The  forms  of  Cattleya  Qaskelliana  are  passing 
out  of  bloom,  among  those  left  being  a  pretty 
white  variety  with  rose  markings  on  the  lip. 
The  specimens  of  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata  are 
beginning  to  bloom  very  early  this  year,  some 
remarkably  bright  forms  being  already  in  flower. 
C:  Warscewiczii  is  a  special  favourite,  and  some 
good  varieties  are  flowering,  so  also  C.  Dowiana, 


C.  Loddigesii,  and  a  pretty  variety  with  the 
general  appearance  of  C.  Leopoldii,  but  with 
signs  of  hybridity.  Many  plants  of  C.  Schroderaj 
at  the  cooler  end  of  the  house  are  "  sheathing" 
well  for  bloom,  as  are  also  plants  of  C.  Mossise, 
the  labels  in  some  of  the  best  varieties  indicating 
that  they  were  purchased  in  1886.  Lslia  purpii- 
rata  is  a  favourite  species,  and  especially  the 
white-petaUed  forms.  The  best  two  which  have 
yet  flowered  of  this  class  are  L.  purpurata  Lit- 
tleiana,  pure  white,  with  light  rose  markings,  and 
fine  purple  lines  on  the  lip,  which  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  at  the  Temple  Show,  1900 ; 
and  L  p.  Baronshalt  variety,  which  secured  an 
Award  recently.  A  large  number  of  Vanda  teres 
planted  out  in  the  warm-house  have  attained 
great  vigour  ;  a  batch  of  Phalaenopsis  amabilis 
Eimestadtiana  is  doing  well,  and  the  cool  houses 
contain  over  4,000  plants  of  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  mostly  unflowered,  and  among  which  it  is 
hoped  some  fine  blotched  forms  wiO  appear. 

Cypripediums  are  well  represented,  the  pret- 
tiest at  present  in  flower  being  C.  x  Lachmee 
(ciliolare  x  superbiens),  and  C.  x  Javanico- 
superbiens. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  "White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevok 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Lcelia  pumila  and  its  several  varieties  grow  well 
during  the  summer  in  the  cool-house,  but  now 
they  are  sending  up  their  flowers  and  finishing 
their  season's  growth  a  few  degrees  more  heat  is 
necessary  for  them.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
flower  in  the  cool-house  1  find  they  quickly  be- 
come spotted,  which  defect  is  caused  by  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture  condensing  on  them  during  the 
night.  It  is  advisableto  suspend  these  plants  either 
in  the  Cattleya  or  in  the  intermediate-house, 
where  the  flowers  will  last  many  days  in  perfec- 
tion. Until  growth  is  completed  the  plants  will 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root.  One 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  these  plants  is  the  white- 
scale,  which  multiplies  very  rapidly,  and  whenever 
it  appears  should  be  quickly  brusiied  off.  Plants 
of  Laelia  harpophylla  that  are  starting  into 
growth  should  be  removed  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  above,  and  water  should  be  afforded 
them  in  small  quantities  until  the  growths  are 
well  advanced,  as  the  new  shoots,  when  only  a 
few  inches  high,  are  very  tender,  and  are  liable 
to  turn  black  and  decay  if  the  compost  is  kept 
too  moist. 

Lcelia  anceps  and  its  numerous  varieties,  also 
L.  autumnalis,  L.  albida,  L.  Marriottiana,  and 
others  that  are  now  producing  their  flower-spikes, 
will  require  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  as  much  sun-heat  as 
possible  ;  it  matters  little  how  high  the  tempera- 
ture may  rise  if  plenty  of  ventilation  is  applied. 
L.  Gouldiana  is  in  full  growth,  and  should  be 
placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house,  as  near  to 
the  roof-glass  as  possible.  Afford  copious  supplies 
of  water  until  the  flower  -  spikes  appear.  L. 
rubescens,  better  known  as  L.  acuminata,  should 
be  suspended  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a. light 
position  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  should  be 
encouraged  until  growth  is  completed. 

Flowering  plants  of  Vanda  cwrulea  must  be 
placed  in  a  position  that  will  allow  their  spikes  to 
receive  abundance  of  light ;  they  will  also  benefit 
byreceivingplentyof  sun-heat,providingsufficient 
fresh  air  and  water  are  afforded.  Suspended  in  a 
dry,  airy  corner  of  the  Mexican-house,  near  one  of 
the  top  ventilators,  the  conditions  will  suit  them 
admirably  ;  better  still,  a  similar  position  in  the 
greenhouse  where  the  Dendrobiums  are  finishing 
their  season's  growth.  The  great  difficulty  with 
this  beautiful  Vanda  is  to  keep  the  foliage  free 
from  the  disfiguring  black  spot,  which  is  caused  by 
growing  the  plant  in  too  high  a  temperature,  with 
insufficient  ventilation,  and  by  affording  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  resting  sea- 
son. Fire-heat,  when  given  to  any  great  extent, 
also  quickly  brings  them  into  a  deteriorated 
condition. 


The  Brazilian  Oncidiums  O.  Forbesii,  O.  cris- 
pum,  and  O.  varicosum  are  now  making  roots  freely 
and  sending  up  their  flower-spikes.  Strong,  well- 
rooted  plants  may  be  allowed  to  bloom,  but  it  is 
advisable  that  i-mall  plants,  and  those  that 
carried  an  exceptionally  strong  spike  last  year., 
should  have  their  flower-spikes  removed.  Almost 
every  cultivator  who  has  grown  these  Oncidiums- 
knows  what  splendid  spikes  can  be  obtained  the 
firtt  year  after  importation ;  also  that  in  many 
cases,  while  bearing  such  spikes,  the  plants  have 
been  over-strained,  and  have  gradually  dwindled 
away.  To  keep  these  plants  in  good  health,  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  the  spikes  off  immediately  the 
flowers  are  open,  and  afterwards  to  give  the 
plants  a  good  rest,  not  allowing  them  to  blooni 
again  the  following  season,  especially  if  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  weak  or  unhealthy. 


THE    HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEH". 

By  H.  Mabkham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

Top-dressing  for  Apricot  Trees. — If  the  syringe 
has  been  used  freely  at  intervals  to  wash  both 
the  under  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
the  foliage  should  te  in  excellent  condition.  The- 
present  is  a  good  time  to  afford  a  heavy  top- 
dressing  to  the  roots,  if  such  is  considered  to- 
be  necessary,  using  fresh,  sweet  compost  for 
the  purpose.  This  kind  of  work  is  sometimes- 
deferred  until  after  the  work  of  pruning  and 
nailing  has  been  finished  ;  the  result  even  therk 
is  satisfactory  if  only  a  slight  top-dressing  is- 
required,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  remove  the 
old  soil  as  low  as  will  expose  the  principal 
roots,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  surface,  the  work  should  be  done  early 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  soil  is  warm  and 
moderately  dry.  Apricots  require  a  good  sweet, 
fibrous  loam,  with  plenty  of  old  brick  mortar- 
rubble,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  bones  added. 
When  lifting  the  roots  take  great  care  not  to- 
injure  them  more  than  is  unavoidable.  After  the 
soil  has  been  removed  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
examine  the  remaining  soil  beneath,  and  if  it  is 
found  to  be  very  dry,  afford  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  some  considerable  time  previous  to  adding 
the  fresh  material.  Sever  all  damaged  parts  of 
roots  with  a  clean  cut,  for  some  will  get 
broken  no  matter  how  carefully  the  work  is  per- 
formed, and  relay  them  at  various  depths,  work- 
ing the  fresh  compost  well  amongst  them,  especi- 
ally if  the  trees  have  been  partly  undermined  irh 
order  to  get  at  tap-roots.  No  water  need  be 
afforded  for  the  first  few  dajs  after  the  work  is 
completed,  but  after  that  time  the  roots  should 
be  given  a  thorough  soaking  with  water  and 
a  mulch  of  strawy  manure  applied  over  the^ 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Planting  young  Apricot-trces. — Those  intending 
to  plant  young  trees  this  autumn  should  see  that 
suitable  and  thoroughly  drained  borders  are 
prepared.  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  country  the- 
soil  shoiUd  be  raised  several  inches  above  the  leyei 
of  the  surrounding  land.  A  new  border  G  feet  wide 
and  2i  feet  deep  will  be  found  to  afford  ample 
rooting  space  for  many  years  to  come,  provided 
an  annual  top-dressing  is  applied.  Allow  a  space 
equal  to  17  feet  or  19  feet  between  each  tree, 
and  do  not  plant  the  roots  too  deeply.  A 
western  aspect  appears  to  suit  tlie  Apricot,  but  I 
have  seen  trees  grow  and  fruit  very  satisfactorily 
on  a  wall  having  a  south-east  aspect.  There  is- 
always  a  danger  that  the  flowers  may  be  injured 
by  frosts,  as  the  Apricot  is  amongst  the  first  of 
fruit-trees  to  flower.  The  varieties  Moor  Park,. 
Blenheim,  Hemskerk,  Grosse  Peche,  and  St. 
Ambroise  are  usually  free-cropping,  and  the 
fruits  are  large  in  size. 

Piums.— The  variety  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is 
cropping  very  heavily  here,  and  the  fruits  are 
now  ripening  somewhat  quickly.  Examine  the 
trees  daily,  and  gather  any  fruits  that  are 
approaching  ripeness,  provided  they  are  in  a 
thy  condition.  Gather  each  fruit  with  the  stalk 
adhering,  and  place  the  fruits  in  shallow  boxes 
in  a  cool,  dry  fruit-room.  These  Plums  will  keep 
sound  and  good  for  several  days.  Take  care  that 
the  trees  are  covered  properly  with  netting,  and 
set  traps  for  wasps  and  flies.  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  makes  a  capital  succession  to  Jefferson's, 
Transparent  Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  and  other 
varieties  of  dessert  Plums. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GABDEN. 

By  John  Pkntland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  FiKTH,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  MarshficlJ,  Chiiipenham. 

Preparing  boxes  for  mse  in  forcing. — In  many 
small  gardens  tbe  forcing  of  vegetables  is  carried 
out  under  adverse  circumstances,  owing  to  there 
feeing  insufiScient  room,  and  lack  of  other  con- 
veniences. Such  difficulties  are  not  surmounted 
without  much  forethought  and  worry,  but  to  the 
thinking  man  most  things  become  easy  in  the 
end,  and  it  will  be  a  very  poor  place  indeed  if  he 
cannot  by  some  means  make  it  suit  his  require- 
ments. From  such  places  salad  and  other  pro- 
duce are  sometimes  supplied  fresher  than  from 
estabhshments  where  unlimited  room  and  every 
.convenience  exist ;  and  the  reason  is  that  under 
limited  conditions  small  batches  are  put  in  at  one 
time,  and  this  is  done  often.  If  the  demand  is 
about  equal  to  the  supply,  everything  is  used  up  as 
it  comes  to  perfection.  The  fitting  up  of  a  small 
jlace  for  forcing  such  crops  as  Seakale  and 
blanched  salading  is  not  difficult,  provided  boxes 
are  used  for  the  purpose.  These  should  be  made 
in  various  sizes  to  suit  the  plants  which  are  to  be 
put  in  them.  For  plants  with  long  roots  deep 
boxes  will  be  needed.  A  second  box  is  required 
to  fit  on  that  which  contains  the  roots,  in  order  to 
provide  "  head-room  "  for  the  plants  to  develop, 
the  upper  box  being  tvirned  upside  down  to 
exclude  light.  If  the  forcing  is  to  be  done  in  a 
<;onspicuous  place,  the  boxes  may  be  painted,  and 
when  in  use  can  be  built  up  on  the  top  of 
<ach  other  in  stoke-holes,  under  stages,  along 
back  borders,  in  cellars,  or  any  convenient  spot 
where  there  is  sufficient  heat  for  the  purpose 
desired.  The  boxes  should  be  made  ready  now, 
and  such  plants  as  Dandelions  may  be  planted  in 
them,  and  if  placed  out-of-doors  on  a  hard  bottom 
they  will  get  established  and  be  ready  for  intro- 
ducing into  heat  when  required  for  forcing  later  on. 

Mint  and  Chives  and  other  plants  that  do  not 
i-equire  to  be  blanched  should  also  be  boxed  up  to 
be  at  hand  when  wanted.  If  boxes  and  soil  are 
jnade  ready  under  cover  this  work  can  be  done 
on  wet  days. 

Potatos. — Do  not  neglect  to  have  these  lifted 
as  soon  as  the  haulm  shows  signs  of  decay, 
especially  on  wet  soils,  and  store  the  tubers  as 
-was  recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar.  Many 
■cultivators  believe  that  the  tubers  will  not  keep 
if  they  are  lifted  before  they  will  part  freely 
from  the  stem  and  the  skin  has  become  hard. 
We  have  lifted  them  earlier  than  this  in  large 
quantities  on  several  occasions,  and  the  result 
has  always  been  in  every  way  satisfactory. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  AVadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  Vi'.  D.  Pearson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Calceolarias. — A  good  number  of  cuttings  may 
now  be  inserted  if  the  "  wood  "  is  not  too  hard.  The 
dry  weather  has  prevented  the  plants  making 
much  growth.  A  brick  pit  is  best,  as  the  frost 
can  be  better  kept  out,  or  a  good  stout  wooden 
frame  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  soil  should 
be  made  free  from  wire-worm  and  other  grubs. 
A  sandy  loam  is  suitable,  with  some  leaf-mould 
added.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm  before 
inserting  the  cuttings.  Cuttings  of  medium  size 
and  short-jointed  are  better  than  long  "  sappy  " 
ones.  Afford  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
spray  the  plants  overhead  occasionally,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  weather. 

The  Wild  Garden. — In  a  garden  of  this  descrip- 
tion there  will  be  always  portions  that  require  to 
be  replanted  with  more  suitable  or  newer  kinds  of 
plants.  This  having  been  noted  during  the 
summer,  trenching  of  the  ground  will  have  been 
done  as  previously  advised,  and  some  good 
short  dung  worked  in  during  the  process.  In 
other  portions  of  the  wild-garden  the  ground 
shoidd  be  cleared  of  underwood  that  has  become 
overgrown,  and  the  grass  cut  so  that  the  bulbs 
that  were  planted  last  season  may  obtain  benefit 
from  the  rains,  and  it  will  be  easier  also  to  plant  fresh 
fculbs  afterwards.  Clear  away  weeds,  and  make 
the  garden  appear  neat.  Where  it  is  possible, 
afford  established  bulbs  and  other  spring-flower- 
ing plants  a  good  mulching  of  short  dung  or  some 
bone  meal,  when  the  grass  is  cleared  off.  Any 
rough  good  soil  may  be  got  ready  for  planting  the 
bulbs  and  roots  in,  but  more  rain  will  be  required 


here  before  planting  can  be  done,  the  soil 
being  very  dry.  Heaths  should  be  kept  particu- 
larly free  from  grass,  it  being  very  difficult 
to  eradicate  it  when  once  established  among 
them.  Afford  the  Heaths  a  dressing  of  rough 
peat.  Remember  to  keep  all  bulbs  and  roots 
properly  labelled,  in  order  that  the  planter  shall 
know  where  to  place  new  specimens.  Trailing 
plants  on  bridges  should  not  be  allowed  to  cover 
the  wood  entirely,  especially  if  the  structure  is  of 
a  rustic  character.  Secure  climbing  Eoses  and 
other  creepers  against  wind.  Where  Ivies  and 
mixed  creepers  are  planted  together,  the  former 
will  require  to  be  pruned,  or  it  will  soon  kill  the 
others.  Pheasants  are  apt  to  "  dust  "  themselves 
upon  giound  where  fculhs  have  been  planted,  but 
pieces  of  old  netting,  if  laid  on  the  ground,  will 
check  them.  Autumn  Crocuses  now  in  flower 
are  very  attractive  to  the  pheasants,  therefore 
insert  a  few  tops  of  old  Pea-sticks  among  the 
plants. 

Shrxtbs. — Weeds  are  now  appearing  in  great 
numbers  among  the  shrubs,  and  they  should  be 
at  once  rooted  up  with  the  hoe.  If  time  can  be 
spared  rake  them  off  afterwards.  Cut  over  the 
grass  that  is  growing  between  shrubs,  as  fallen 
leaves  can  be  raked  up  quicker  where  the  grass  is 
short.  Shrubs  that  are  to  be  lifted  for  trans- 
planting into  flower-beds,  or  for  putting  into 
pots,  should  be  syringed  and  the  roots  watered 
before  they  are  lifted ;  aifd  in  planting  make 
the  soil  around  them  firm.  Then  apply  water 
and  afford  a  mulch  with  some  manure  from  an 
old  Mushroom- bed.  Affix  stakes  to  any  shrubs 
that  require  support. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  FiELDEIi,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  I'.L'RKS,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Solatium  capsicastrum . — Plants  growing  in  the 
open  ground  should  be  cut  round  with  a  sharp 
spade,  as  recommended  for  Richardias  in  a  recent 
Calendar.  After  a  few  days  let  them  be  lifted 
carefully  and  potted  into  5  or  ll-inch  pots,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  plants.  When  potted,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  and  moist  pit  or 
frame,  and  shaded  from  the  sunshine  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  check  caused  by  the 
process  of  transplanting.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  leaves,  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
pit  somewhat  close  at  first,  and  use  the  syringe 
freely  among  the  plants  on  fine  days.  In  a  fort- 
night the  plants  should  be  fairly  well  established, 
and  the  shading  may  then  be  discontinued.  If 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  back  to  the 
first  flower,  the  berries  will  be  larger  in  size  and 
more  fully  exposed  to,  view. 

Chrysanthemums. —VlsLUts  having  flower -buds 
in  a  forward  condition  and  "  showing  colour " 
should  at  once  be  placed  under  cover.  Prepara- 
tions must  also  be  made  for  housing  all  later 
plants  upon  the  first  indication  of  a  change  of  the 
weather  to  a  colder  condition.  When  housing 
the  plants  afford  them  as  much  room  as  possible, 
to  prevent  loss  of  foliage.  Continue  the  frequent 
use  of  well-diluted  stimulants  until  the  flowers 
are  half  open. 

Indian  Rhododendrons  (Azaleas),  i^e. — Let  these 
be  placed  in  their  winter  quarterj  without  delay, 
but  previous  to  taking  them  indoors  ascertain 
whether  they  are  free  from  thrips,  and  if  the 
presence  of  these  be  detected  take  steps  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  plants.  Epacris,  Genistas, 
Acacias,  and  all  other  tender  plants  stUl  in  the 
open-air  should  be  placed  under  cover  at  once. 

Caladiums.  —  Many  tubers  are  lost  annually 
through  drying  off  the  plants  prematurely. 
Plants  which  are  of  no  further  use  for  decoration 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  may 
receive  the  fuU  light,  and  be  watered  carefully. 
Reduce  the  quantity  as  the  foliage  dies  off,  and 
discontinue  it  altogether  when  the  tubers  are 
quite  at  rest.  When  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry, 
they  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  stage 
in  a  house  having  a  minimum  temperature  of 
from  55°  to  60°.  The  above  remarks  also  apply 
to  Achimenes,  Tydsas,  and  Gesneras. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsetlia)  pulcherrima,  and  E. 
jacgwiniceflora. — It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  these 
plants  in  unheated  pits  after  this  date.  Both 
species  should  be  afforded  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  55°  for  the  present ;  but  when  the  flower- 


buds  appear  on  E.  pulcherrima,  the  plants  may 
be  placed  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of 
from  00°  to  65°,  in  order  to  favour  the  production 
of  large  bracts.  This  may  also  be  assisted  by 
applications  of  Clay's  Fertiliser.  Now  that  the 
dull  season  is  approaching,  the  supply  of  water 
to  these  plants  should  be  reduced  somewhat,  as  a 
sodden  condition  of  the  soil,  accompanied  by  dull 
weather  and  low  temperatures,  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  roots. 

PRXTITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Vines. — Houses  that  contain  Vines  that  are 
required  to  furnish  ripe  Grapes  early  in  May 
should  now  be  got  ready  for  forcing,  which 
should  be  commenced  about  the  first  day  of 
November.  Glass,  wood-work.  Vine-rods,  and 
borders  should  all  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
put  in  the  best  condition  possible.  If  this  is  done 
now,  the  house  will  have  the  advantage  of  perfect 
rest  for  a  month  previous  to  closing.  It  is  often 
considered  an  advantage  to  possess  inside  borders 
only ;  I  have  been  imable  to  recognise  any 
material  gain  in  this  respect,  having  been  suc- 
cessful with  inside  and  outside  borders  combined. 
Some  cultivators  when  forcing  use  fermenting 
material,  such  as  fresh  leaves  and  stable-litter, 
in  the  house  to  produce  humidity  and  save  firing. 
The  utility  of  this  practice  I  have  never  recog- 
nised, and  do  not  recommend  it. 

Houses  intended  for  forcing  purposes  should  be 
well  supplied  with  hot-water-pipes,  and  possess 
glass  in  good  condition,  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  conditions  necessary  for  successful 
forcing.  We  do  not  adopt  the  practice  of  bending 
the  rods  to  secure  an  even  development  of  the 
buds,  but  prefer  to  fasten  them  temporally  in  their 
permanent  positions.  During  October  the  inside 
border  should  be  well  supplied  with  diluted 
liquid-manure,  and  given  a  moderate  mulching  of 
wood -ashes  and  droppings  from  the  stables. 
During  the  following  three  months  the  daily  use 
of  the  syringe  will  meet  all  requirements  in 
houses  properly  furnished  with  means  for  provid- 
ing artificial  heat.  Frequent  applications  of 
water  at  the  roots  during  the  winter  months  must 
be  guarded  against.  In  houses  where  hard  firing 
is  necessary  during  severe  weather,  frequent  atten- 
tion to  damping  will  be  necessary,  especially  in 
houses  where  the  border  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  pipes.  The  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution 
causes  in  many  instances  the  early  appearance  of 
red-spider  in  the  house. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  ExPEHT. 
Th,'  Honey -market.  —  Many  bee-keepers  in 
country  districts  who  still  adhere  to  the  old- 
fashioned  straw  skeps,  are  beginning  to  complain 
that  bee-keeping  does  not  pay.  The  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  find,  as  many  now  are  using  box- 
frames  for  extracted  honey,  and  this  can  be  placed 
on  the  market  clean  and  absolutely  free  from  any 
brood  or  bee-bread.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  a  piece  of  excluder  zinc  over  the  brood 
chamber,  allowing  only  the  worker  bees  to  get  into 
the  shallow  frames,  and  thus  prevent  breeding.  The 
same  plan  can  be  adopted,  as  far  as  the  straw  skeps 
are  concerned,  by  cutting  out  a  hole  as  large  ;is 
a  saucer  from  the  top  of  the  skep  and  placing  a 
small  piece  of  queen-excluding  zinc  over  the  hole, 
and  securing  the  same  by  a  few  wire  nails  ;  some 
honey  or  sections  can  be  thus  easily  saved.  The 
imports  of  foreign  honey  run  into  the  enormous 
sum  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds 
per  month.  Why  cannot  we  prevent  this  ?  First, 
honey  in  liquid  should  be  sold  according  to 
sample,  and  this  should  be  of  the  best,  and  the 
bee-keeper  able  to  guarantee  it  pure  ;  he  should 
also  in  extracting  be  careful  to  run  the  dark- 
coloured  honey  in  an  entirely  different  vessel  to 
that  which  contains  the  lighter  honey.  What 
looks  worse  than  for  a  dealer  to  have  a  consign- 
ment of  honey  sent  him  not  according  to  sample, 
but  containing  honey  of  various  colours  ?  The 
sequel  follows.  The  next  season  he  goes  to  the 
foreigner  for  his  honey,  and  the  home  bee-keeper 
then  complains  that  bee-keeping  is  of  no  use  in 
England  because  he  cannot  dispose  of  his 
surplus. 
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APPOINTMENTS   for  OCTOBER. 


TUESDAY,        OCT.    i 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.    5 


FRIDAY, 


/■Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
I     Fruit  Show  in  the  Royal  Hor- 
J     ticulturalUall.VinccntSquarc 
(3  days). 
Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion Meeting. 
National   Chrysanthemum    So- 
ciety's Exhibition  at  Crystal 
(     Palace  (2  days). 

r,„_    -  (  German  Gardeners'  Club  Meet- 
OCT-    '■)     ing. 


1  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  at 
Regent's  Park. 
United    Horticultural    Benefit 
and  Provident  Society(Annual 
Dinner). 


TUESDAY, 


Oct.  18 


(  Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
>     Committees  Meet. 

THiTR«nAV      nrT  on  t  Brighton      Horticultural      So- 
THUKSDAY,     Oct.  20 -j     ^j^^y.^  Meeting. 

FRIDAY  Oct  21  '  ''?''™^°  Gardeners'  Club  Meet- 

i  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Floral  Committee  Meet- 
ing at  Essex  Hall. 

Tinrenjv  rif.T  9=,  t  Croydon    Chrysanthemum   So- 

lU±!.&i>AK,         UCT.  ^&.j     ciety's  Show  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,     OCT.  27  ]  ^  |i™„°  "  "'    Chrysanthemum 
FRIDAY  OCT.  28  j  ^^{f^t^°*=^°'<=  ^°"^*y''  ^™"'''l 


SALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch   Bulbs,  at   67   and   68,  Cheapside,    E.G.,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY  NEXT— 

Ten  Greenhouses,  Piping,  Lights,  Brickwork,  &c., 

at   Woodbine   Villa,    Oakieigh     Road,    Whetstone, 

Middlesex,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants,  Azaleas,  &e..  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 

E.G.,  by  Protlicroe  &  Morris,  at  4. 
WEDNESDAY  .lud  THURSDAY  NEXT— 

300,000  Fruit  Trees  and  other  Stock  at  The  Floral 

Nurseries,    Wisbech,  Cambs.,  by  order  of  Messrs. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  i  Morris,  at  12. 
FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
iFoT  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  coluviiis.} 


what  we  may  expect  as  the  field  for  explo- 
ration becomes  smaller,  and  the  area  of  un- 
trodden ground  on  the  earth's  surface  gra- 
dually disappears.  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  the  most  should  be  made  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  still  open  to  us,  and 
in  this  respect  the  results  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
two  visits  to  the  Far  East  are  most  gratifying. 
Some  of  the  many  species  which  Messrs. 
Veitch  have  introduced  by  this  means  that 
occur  to  our  mind,  are  Davidia  involucrata, 
Astilbe  Davidii,  Rehmannia  angulata,  Jas- 
minum  primulinum,  several  species  of 
Corydalis,  Senecio  tanguticus,  Buddleia  albi- 
flora,  several  ornamental  Vines,  Actinidia 
chinensis,  some  new  species  of  Conifers  and 
other  plants,  many  of  which  have  been 
described  in  these  pages. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  second  journey  was  to  obtain 
seeds  of  Meconopsis  integrifolia ;  and  how 
successfully  he  has  accomplished  his 
mission  is   described  in  a  very  interesting 


Ateeage  Temperature  tor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-54-2% 
Actual  Temperatures  ;— 

JjOttvos.— Wednesday,  Sept.  28  (6  P.M.):  Max.  67°; 
Min.  ii)". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  Sept.  2it 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  302;  Temp.,  6«'.  Weather- 
Dull. 
Puo^incF.s.— Wednesday,  Sept.  28  (6  p.m.):  Max.  69°, 
South  -  West  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  54°, 
Scarborough. 


A  Grand 
Novelty. 


It    is    a   curious    coincidence  '5.'^w."««=& 

that  at  the  very  time  the  news 


reached  this  country  that  a 
commercial  treaty  had  been  established 
between  Great  Britain  and  Thibet,  there 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  a  hardy 
plant  introduced  from  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  which  will  be  among  the  most  valued 
Papaveraceous  species  in  cultivation.  In 
our  issues  for  September  17  and  24  announce- 
ments were  made  that  Meconopsis  integri- 
folia was  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Bee's  nursery, 
near  Chester,  and  in  that  of  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons',  Chelsea.  In  Messrs.  Bee's 
case  the  seeds  were  obtained  through  the 
Koslov  expedition  sent  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  Central  Asia,  but  Messrs. 
Veitch's  plants  were  raised  from  seeds 
sent  home  by  their  special  collector, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  is  at  present  in 
Western  China.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  express  tlie  indebtedness  of  hor- 
ticulturists to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
for  their  enterprise  in  sending  Mr.  Wilson 
into  Western  China  to  collect  new  species 
of  plants. 

By  the  process  of  hybridisation  we  are 
constantly  increasing  the  number  of  "  new  " 
plants,  but  for  some  years  past,  with  the 
exception  of  Orchids,  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  introductions  of  new  species 
from   their    native    countries.    It    is    only 


FlG.  97.- 


•MECONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA, 
HABIT  OF  GROWTH. 


(See  also  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

letter  Messrs.  Veitch  received  last  week, 
from  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
make  the  following  extracts.  Writing  from 
a  town  in  Western  China  at  the  end  of  July, 
Mr.  Wilson  says : 

"  I  returned  safely  yesterday  after  an  absence 
of  eleven  and  a  half  weeks.  The  trip  proved  the 
longest  and  most  arduous  I  have  undertaken. 

I  reached  Tatien-lu  by  way  of  a  small  mountain 
road  after  twenty-one  days'  hard  travel.  After  a 
few  days'  rest  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Yalung  river, 
100  miles  west  of  Tatien-lu.  On  returning  t 
scoured  the  Tatien-lu  neighbourhood,  and  finally 
left  on  the  return  journey  on  July  11  by  the 
ordinary  route.  I  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  the 
whole  of  the  time. 

The  journey  from  Tatien-lu  to  Yalung  river 
proved  to  be  a  bigger  undertaking  than  I 
expected.  On  the  19th  of  June  we  experienced 
a  hhzzard  of  snow  and  sleet  the  whole  of  the  day. 
Snow  lay  thickly  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  pass  (altitude  I'i.SOO  feet)  it  was  over 
3  feet  deep.  I  was  so  numbed  with  cold  that  I 
could  hardly  sit  in  the  saddle.  My  men  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  and 
some  had  their  toes  frost-bitten.  All  of  us 
suffered  more  or  less  from  snow-bUndness.  We 
were  a  pitiable-looking  party  when  we  returned 


to  Tatien-lu ;  I  had  to  turn  family  doctor  for 
a  time.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  experience, 
but  never  again  do  I  want  to  travel  in  the 
mountains  of  Eastern  Thibet.  We  travelled  with 
ponies  and  yak,  and  were  well  received  by  the 
natives  everywhere. 

The  highest  altitude  reached  was  16,100  feet, 
which  is  practically  the  limit  of  vegetation  seen 
on  the  more  open  tablelands  or  plateaux.  The 
feature  of  these  higher  mountains  is  the  wealth 
of  Rhododendrons.  I  have  written  you  much  in 
praise  of  the  Chinese  Rhododendrons,  but  my 
pen  is  too  feeble  to  paint  you  the  picture  as  it 
really  is.  To  see  miles  upon  miles  of  mountain- 
side one  blaze  of  Rhododendron-fiowers  is  to  see 
something  better  to  be  imagined  than  described. 

It  will  also  interest  you  to  learn  that  Primula 
japonica  is  extremely  common  on  the  mountaine 
west  at  an  altitude  of  from  7,500  to  9,500  feet. 
It  becomes  every  year  more  and  more  difficult 
to  find  new  plants  of  high  horticultural  value ; 
old  friends  are  very  plentiful  now.  This  long 
trip  just  concluded  has  not  resulted  in  as  many 
'  good  finds '  as  I  had  hoped  for  .... 

Turning  now  to  the  main  object  of  our  search 
in  these  wilds — Meconopsis  integrifolia — I  have 
nothing  but  success  to  report.  I  have  found  it 
in  milUons.  The  dried  material  in  herbaria  gives 
no  real  idea  of  the  magnificent  flowers  this  plant 
has.  The  flowers  are  often  8  to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  lovely  bright  jellow  colour.  I 
have  seen  on  one  plant  as  many  as  fifteen  flowers 
expanded  at  one  time.  This,  however,  was  ex- 
ceptional. The  usual  number  is  from  four  to  six.  I 
counted  the  flowers  and  buds  on  fully  a  hundred 
plants  and  found  they  averaged  eleven  to  each 
plant.  The  largest  number  was  eighteen.  The 
number  of  petals  is  often  in  excess  of  the  normal 
five. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  thousand  or  more 
in  full  flower  together.  The  species  is  never 
found  below  11,000  feet,  and  15,500  feet  marks 
its  upward  limit. 

From  my  more  extended  observations  this  year 
I  have  lost  many  of  my  fears  in  regard  to  its 
possible  ill-behaviour  under  cultivation. 

Treat  it  as  a  hardy,  moisture-loving  plant,  give 
it  a  place  in  peaty  or  leafy  soil,  and  I  beUeve  you 
will  succeed.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  coddle 
the  plants,  or  you  will  kill  them.  Mother  Nature 
is  harsh  in  her  woods  and  clearings  in  these 
mountain  fastnesses.  The  plant  is  undoubtedly  a 
biennial." 

The  following  description  of  the  species 
is  based  on  Fkanchet's  description  in  Bull. 
Soc.  Bot.  France,  xxxiii.  (1886),  389,*  and  on 
dried  specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

The  species  is  apparently  a  biennial,  usually 
densely  covered  on  all  the  green  parts  with  long, 
slender  reddish  hairs,  and  furnished  with  a  stout 
tap-root  6  inches  long.  Stem  erect,  5 — 16  in. 
high,  often  stout,  many-furrowed.  Leaves  mostly 
radical,  in  a  rather  dense  tuft,  usually  linear- 
lanceolate,  sometimes  almost  spatiUate,  2 — 8  in. 
long,  I — IJ  in.  (usually  ^ — f  in.)  broad;  acute  or 
shortly  acuminate,  rarely  obtuse,  entire,  3-nerved, 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  long,  slightly 
winged  petiole ;  cauline  leaves  few,  similar  tO' 
the  radical  ones.  Flowers  three  to  five,  the 
uppermost  one  terminal  and  opening  before  the 
others,  which  are  on  lateral  peduncles  up  to  4  in. 
long,  sulphur-yellow,  3—8  in.  (usually  4—5  in.) 
in  diameter;  petals  suborbicular  or  broadly 
obovate.  Stamens  numerous  ;  filaments  glabrous, 
somewhat    dilated    towards    the  apex;    anthers 

»  Meconopsis  intcprifolia,  Franchet,  1.0.  CathcaHia 
iiilegrifulia.  Maxim'.,  in  Bull.  Acad.  POersh.,  xxiii. 
(1877),  31U.— Yunnan,  in  moist  places  on  the  snow- 
covered  ridge  Likiang,  13.100  feet ;  Delavay.  West 
Szechucn  and  Tibetan  {ronticr,  near  Tacliiculu,  9,000  to 
13,600  feet ;  Pratt.  Kansu  ;  Przewalski,  Potanin.  Cen- 
tral Tibet,  in  the  Gooriug  'Valley,  about  l(j,.500  feet  ; 
Littlcdale.    North  Tibet ;  Przevvalski. 
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oval.  Style  convex-pyramidal,  very  short  and 
thick,  with  five  large  radiating-deourrent  stigmas. 
Capsule  obovoid-oblong,  IJ — If  in.  long,  densely 
covered  with  adpressed,  yellowish  bristles,  de- 
hiscing at  the  summit  by  five  short  valves. 

The  wild  specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
vary  considerably  in  the  height  of  the  stems,  the 
breadth  of  the  leaves,  the  degree  of  hairiness,  and 
the  size  of  the  flowers.  In  Littledale's  speci- 
men the  flower  is  only^  3  inches  across,  while  in  one 
of  Pratt's  it  is  quite  8  inches.  All  the  specimens 
agree  in  having  a  distinct  stem  bearing  three  or 
more  flowers.  In  this  respect  the  plant  briefly 
described  on  p.  198  of  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle  for 
September  17,  does  not  agree  with  the  wild  speci- 
mens, probably  because  the  English-raised  plants 
are  weak.  Pranchet  likened  M.  integrifolia  to 
M.  simplicifolia,  but  noted  as  a  striking  difference 
between  these  species  that  the  latter  has  long 
one-flowered  peduncles  and  an  elongated  style ; 
it  also  has  violet-purple  flowers.  Maximowicz, 
who  first  described  the  plant  from  specimens 
collected  by  Przewalski  in  1872  —  73,  as  a 
Cathcartia,  he  not  having  seen  mature  capsules, 
mentions  its  resemblance  to  M.  nepalensis,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
entire  leaves  and  few-flowered  stems.  M.  inte- 
grifolia and  M.  punicea,  another  handsome 
.species  from  Central  Asia,  differs  from  all  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  so  far  as  they  are 
represented  at  Kew,  in  having  the  style  so  short 
and  thick,  and  the  stigmas  relatively  very  large, 
giving  the  capsule  an  entirely  distinct  appearance. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  have  fur- 
nished us  with  two  flowers  from  their  nur- 
sery, which  are  sufficient  to  show  the  extreme 
beauty  of  this  species,  but  are  not  charac- 
teristic in  size,  which  is  presumably  due 
to  the  plants  having  flowered  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  instead  of  in  the  spring.  The 
seeds  were  sown  as  soon  as  they  were 
received.  In  colour  the  fresh  specimens 
are  clear,  bright,  but  rather  pale  yellow, 
the  anthers  being  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow. 
The  flower  is  not  spreading,  as  we  gather 
from  these  imperfect  specimens,  but  of  the 
globular  form  of  a  Tulip-flower,  with  imbri- 
cate, almost  erect  petals.  The  description 
Mr.  Wilson  has  furnished  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plant  grows  naturally  may 
assist  cultivators  in  Europe  in  the  attempts 
they  will  make  to  grow  this  species  success- 
fully in  gardens.  Our  illustrations  have 
been  prepared  from  a  coloured  drawing  made 
by  Miss  Smith  of  the  dried  specimens  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit 
Exhibition. — It  is  owing  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  Hall  that  the  great  annual  show  of  British- 
grown  autumn  fruit  can  this  year  be  held  in 
London.  The  first  of  this  series  of  annual  fruit 
shows  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1894, 
and  was  repeated  there  each  year  up  to  1903, 
when  it  was  held  in  the  Society's  garden  at 
Chiswick.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  exceptionally 
large  and  fine  collection  of  fruit  will  be  brought 
together  on  Tuesday  next,  October  4,  in  view 
of  the  heavy  crops  all  over  the  country.  The 
schedule  of  the  show  invites  displays  of  fruit 
grown  entirely  out-of-doors  and  also  from  the 
orchard  -  house,  from  amateurs,  nurserymen, 
and  market  growers.  In  the  gardeners'  and 
amateurs'  division  classes  are  provided  for  collec- 
tions of  ripe  dessert  fruit,  including  Pines, 
Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums ; 
for  collections  of  Grapes,  and  for  a  collection  of 
hardy  fruits  generally.  There  are  numerous  sepa- 
rate classes  for  fruits  of  every  description,  both  for 
dessert  and  for  cooking  varieties.  Special  classes 
for  different  counties,  arranged  in  groups  for 
both  Apples  and  Pears,  are  offered  for  amateurs' 
and  gardeners'  competition.    The  public  will  be 


admitted  to  the  show  on  October  4  at  1  p.m.,  and 
at  10  A.M.  on  the  5th  and  Cth,  and  it  will  be  kept 
open  until  10  p.m.  on  the  first  two  days,  closing 
at  0  P.M.  on  the  third  day.  The  charges  for 
admission  are  2s.  (JtZ.  on  the  opening  day,  and  Is. 
on  the  second  and  third  days.  Fellows  of  the 
Society  will  be  admitted  on  showing  their  tickets. 
No  exhibits  not  included  in  the  schedule  can  be 
accepted  in  connection  with  this  show,  except 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  Certificate.  The  Fruit 
Committee  will  sit  as  usual  at  12  noon  on  the 
fu-st  day  of  the  show  (October  4),  but  the  Floral 
and  Orchid  Committees  will  not  meet  on  that 
occasion.  Nurserymen  and  market-growers,  as 
well  as  gardeners  and  amateurs,  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  Class  55  for  a  single  dish  of 
"  Charles  Boss  "  Apples. 

Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruit,  and  of 
Preserved  Fruits  and  Jams. — The  winter  show 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  new  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
December  13  and  14,  and  will  be  confined  to 
colonial-grown  and  to  preserved  fruits.  Classes 
are  arranged  for  all  descriptions  of  colonial 
fruits ;  and  the  preserved  fruits  will  include 
jams,  as  well  as  bottled  and  dried  fruits,  separate 
classes  being  arranged  for  home,  colonial,  and 
foreign  exhibits,  the  comparative  value  of  which 
will  thus  be  seen  side  by  side.  The  show  will 
remain  open  on  both  diiys  until  10  p.m.  The 
Agents-General  and  Crown  Agents  are  rendering 
every  assistance,  and  we  trust  that  both  growers 
and  exporters  will  do  their  best  to  send  in 
exhibits  worthy  of  our  Colonies,  and  to  show 
what  can  be  produced  for  the  home  markets.  No 
entrance  fee  or  charge  for  space  is  made,  &nd  if 
desired  the  produce  may  be  consigned  direct  to 
the  Society  ;  it  will  then  be  stored  in  the  cellars 
at  Vincent  Square,  and  staged  by  the  Society  in 
good  time  for  the  special  private  Press  view  on 
the  evening  of  December  12 ;  but  the  Society 
cannot  rmdertake  to  re-pack  and  retiu-n  such 
exhibits.  We  further  learn  that  a  second  show 
of  colonial  fruit  will  be  held  in  March  or  April, 
1905,  for  such  fruits  as  cannot  be  shown  in  per- 
fection in  December.  Copies  of  the  schedule 
and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  have  sent  us  flowering 
spikes  of  their  new  species  of  Aconitum — A. 
Wilsoni,  also  of  Senecio  clivorum,  and  of  Clematis 
montana  rubens.  The  Aconitum  produces  nu- 
merous axUlary  flowering  spikes  after  the  main 
shoot  has  flowered,  thus  prolonging  the  flowering 
period.  The  flowers  are  violet-coloured.  Senecio 
clivorum  is  a  useful  plant  for  producing  an  effect 
in  such  situations  as  the  side  of  a  lake,  or  in  the 
"  wild  -  garden."  The  species  was  figured  in  a 
Supplement  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on 
September  20,  1902.  Clematis  montana  rubens 
is  a  rosy-coloured  variety  of  the  species. 

Telegraph  Poles. — It  may  appear  inex- 
plicable, says  the  Timher  Trades  Journal,  why  our 
home  productions  are  entirely  slighted  for  such  a 
purpose  as  telegraph  poles,  especially  when  the 
wood  required  is  common  red  Fir,  or  Pinus  syl- 
vestris,  or,  in  other  words,  ordinary  Scotch  Pine. 
On  making  enquiries  of  the  G.P.O.  authorities, 
we  imderstand  that  if  any  considerable  quantity 
of  poles  could  be  obtained  of  the  requisite  quality 
in  the  British  Isles,  the  home-grown,  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  distinct  preference,  as  for  one  reason 
alone  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  the 
Post  Office  to  obtain  their  supplies  close  at  hand. 
They  have,  it  appears,  in  years  past,  offered  every 
facility  to  the  home  grower,  but  each  attempt  to 
do  business  has  ended  in  dismal  failm-e,  owing,  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  poles  supplied:  They 
are  always  open  to  favourably  consider  any  parcel 
of  Scotch  Fir  trees  of  home  growth  suitable  for 
telegraph  poles.     In  this  we  have  an  instance  in 


which  the  -British  timber  grower  has  hitherto 
been  oblivious  to  his  own  interests,  and  it  is  a 
point  of  great  importance  in  favour  of  encouraging 
scientific  afforestation.  The  annual  supply  of 
from  50,000  to  60,000  Scotch  Fir  telegraph 
poles,  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  is  not 
a  meiin  object  in  itself  to  aim  at,  and  even  the 
prospect  of  only  partially  supplying  the  demand 
should  act  as  a  forceful  incentive  to  land- 
owners who  have  and  are  taking  up  the  grea 
question  of  reatforesting  their  now  uncultivated 
lands.  We  entirely  fail  to  understand  why  these 
poles  must  be  supplied  by  Norway,  Sweden,  or 
Kussia,  when  it  is  possible  to  get  them  of  the 
highest  quality  from  the  British  (Jolonies  of 
North  America.  There  is  .an  abundant  supply  of 
Pinus  sylvestris  (■'  Strobus)  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
instance,  and  for  many  years  <luring  the  days  of 
the  old  sailing  ships  practically  the  whole  of  the 
masts  used  in  shipbuilding  in  this  country  were 
obtained  from  Canadian  sources.  The  only  point 
that  can  possibly  operate  against  the  use  of 
Colonial  poles  in  this  country  is  the  question  of 
freight ;  but  considering  that  it  would  mean  the 
encouragement  of  Colonial  enterprise,  and  for. 
other  reasons  than  this,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
imperative  economy  that  practically  inexhaust- 
ible forests  should  be  exploited  by  diverting  the 
supply  to  the  British  market  and  establishing 
an  absolutely  certain  market.  It  is  a  fact  of 
imiversal  knowledge  that  the  resources  of  Norway 
are  steadily  declining,  and  the  exports  from  that 
country  may  only  be  availabl(>  for  a  restricted 
period.  It  is  also  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
the  full  quantities  of  telegraph  poles  required  of 
the  necessary  cleanness  and  quality  from'  the 
European  countries,  and  if  the  responsible 
authorities  have  not  assured  themselves  of  a 
market  in  other  directions,  then  they  will  be 
guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder  for  which  there 
can  be  no  excuse  whatever.  ■"'' 

Rare  Shrubs  at  Menabilly,  Cqrnv/all.   - 

In  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  J.  KAsiii,E(«n^ 
our  valued  correspondent  informs  us  thattherg  are 
growing  in  his  garden  at  Menabilly  two  rare  plants 
he  received  from  New  Zealand — Coprosma  pendula 
and  Sophora  tetraptera  microphylla.  The  former 
plant  has  reached  a  height  of  about  10  feet,  having 
a  spread  of  branches  4-\  feet  in  diameter,  the  stem 
,being  5 j  inches  in  circumference.  The  Sophora 
is  8i  feet  high  with  a  head  5  feet  througb,.the 
stem  measuring  3^  inches  in  circumference.'  -The 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  exceedingly  small  in 
size. .  Both  the  plants  are  quite  hardy  in  Cornwall, 
having  been  grown  out-of-doois  for  several  years 
.unaffected  by  frost.  There  is  also  at  Menabilly 
one  of  the  finest  examples,  of  Litsea  reticulata. 
This  plant  is  about  35  feet -high,  with  a  spread  of 
branches  30  feet  in  diameter,  the  head  measuring 
80  feet  in  circumference.  Close  to  this  tree  is  a 
specimen  of  Cordyline  australis  23§  feet  in  height, 
and  possessing  a  stem  3  feet  3  inches- in 
circumference. 

Bananas.  —  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  this  fruit ; 
literally,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  everybody's 
mouth.  The  demand  is  increasing,  and  of  the 
fruits  themselves  the  cry  is— still  they  come  ! 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  in  last  week  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  metropolis  were  richly  sup- 
plied with  Bananas— street  hawkers  were  every- 
where, and  evidence  there  was  on  all  sides  of 
large  arrivals  from  the  West  Indies.  Good 
fruits  were  procurable  at  three  a  penny— larger 
ones  sold  at  Od.  for  a  bunchlet  of  twelve — 
As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  monthly  record 
of  imports  proves  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 
The  fact  that  more  steamers  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  West  Indies  line  is  proof  sufficient 
that  .an  extension  of  the  trade  is  confidently 
anticipated — in  connection,  doubtless',  with  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  Cotton  consequent 
on     an     extension     of     the     area    of    growth. 
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As.  for  the  supply  of  the  fruit,  the  returns  from 
wliich  our  monthly  figures  are  derived,  show  that 
in,  the  past  eight  months  we  imported  2,492,702 
bimches,  compared  with  2,041,835  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  some  1,650,992  bunches  for 
the  same  period  in  1902.  As  to  the  increased 
means  of  transport,  the  information  which  reaches 
U3  is  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Elder  i  Fyffes, 
Limited,  have  just  placed  orders  for  three  new 
steamers  for  the  carriage  of  the  fruit.  These 
steamers,  with  a  measurement  of  4,500  tons,  will 
each  carry  about  50,000  bunches  of  Bananas.  We 
wi.sh  every  success  to  the  fruit  fleet. 

The     Chrysanthemum      Congress     at 

MONTPELLIER.— The  following  are  the  subjects 
proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Montpellier  Con- 
gress on  October  29  and  30 :  — 

1.  The  effects  of  sulphate  of  co])per  on  the  foliage  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

2.  Influence  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  manures  on 
the  general  condition  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

3.  Sports  :  their  characteristics,  means  of  producing 
and  fixing  them. 

4.  Transport  of  plants  and  flowers  to  and  from 
exhibitions. 

5.  Effects  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  on  the  eelworms 
of  the  roots. 

G.  Effects  of  sterilisation  of  the  soil  on  Chrysan- 
themum -growing. 

7.  Insects  or  diseases  attacking  the  Chrysanthemum. 
In  addition  to  these  questions,  the  Committee 
will  willingly  add  to  the  day's  programme  any 
that  may  be  submitted  by  the  members  of  the 
Society.  Members  are  therefore  particularly 
requested  to  signify  to  the  Secretary  the  subjects 
that  appear  to  them  most  worthy  of  consideration 
at  the  approaching  Congress.  At  the  same  time 
those  proposing  to  submit  papers  are  reminded 
that  in  accordance  with  a  decision  arrived  at  in 
Orleans,  and  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of 
the  Society,  such  papers  should  be  forwarded 
before  October  15  to  the  Secretary,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  submitted  to  a  Chrysanthemum 
expert,  chosen  by  the  Committee,  to  make  a 
general  report  on  the  several  papers  submitted 
dealing  with  either  of  the  above  questions.  The 
discussion  will  then  be  opened  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  reporter,  and  will  therefore 
be  shorter,  more  to  the  point,  and  consequently 
more  acceptable  to  the  hearers. 

Drugs  and  Perfumes  from  Aden.— it 
has  recently  been  pointed  out  that  from  Aden 
four  drugs  are  exported  Which  are  not  shipped 
from  any  other  port,  namely,  "  aloes,  civet, 
myrrh,  and  incense."  AU  of  these  are  important 
articles  of  commerce,  so  far  as  actual  values  are 
concerned,  but  their  values  are  more  in  the  light 
of  perfumes  than  that  of  drugs,  aloes  being  alone 
perhaps  a  true  drug,  and  of  this  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  during  the  year  1903  the  exports 
of  Socotrine  aloes  from  Aden  amoimted  to 
31,696  lb.  Of  this  quantity,  29,120  lb.  were 
sent  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  the  London  market, 
the  remaining  2,576  lb.  being  exported  to  Bom- 
bay. In  consequence  of  myrrh  not  being  classi- 
fied by  itself,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
gums,  but  being  lumped  together  under  "Giuns 
and  resins  of  other  sorts,"  the  exact  amount  of 
myrrh  shipped  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is 
considered  that  the  quantity  exported  amounted 
for  the  year  1903  to  about  1,344,000  lb.  Under 
the  head  of  incense  it  is  probable  that  olibanum 
is  meant,  which  is  the  produce  of  Boswellia 
Carteri.  The  harvest  of  this  gum  is  said  to  yield 
from  2,240,000  lb.  to  3,360,000  lb.  It  is  gathered 
in  the  autumn  and  brought  to  market  during  the 
winter  months.  It  is  extensively  used  all  over 
the  Orient.  Bombay  is  one  of  the  principal 
distributing  points,  and  last  year  1,493,744  lb. 
were  shipped  to  that  port,  and  1,426,880  lb.  to  the 
European  pots,  chiefly  Marseilles  and  Trieste. 
Civet  being  an  animal  product  does  not  correctly 
come  under  our  notice,  but  we  may  say  that  in 
consequence  of  its  limited  production  and  high 


price  it  is  usually  extensively  adulterated  with 
lard,  butter,  and  other  greasy  substances.  The 
annual  production  amounts  to  only  from  250  to 
300  lb.,  and  about  one-half  of  this  quantity  goes 
to  New  York. 

The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show 
on  November  16  and  17 ;  and  a  spring  flower 
show  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  March  29 
and  30,  1905. 

Horticulture    in    the   Transvaal.  —  A 

report  of  a  meeting  of  leading  horticulturists 
held  at  the  Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg, 
on  Saturday,  September  3,  is  published  in  the 
Transvaal  Leader  for  September  5.  The  meeting 
was  convened  by  Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  the 
originator  of  a  scheme  for  uniting  and  developing 
South  African  horticulture  and  allied  interests. 
With  him  was  associated  Mr.  Julius  Jeppe,  and 
there  were  present,  among  others,  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Cooper,  F.  Frith,  J.  Dowie,  O.  Menzel,  A.  M. 
Nelson,  C.  E.  Nelson,  W.  D.  Esnouf  Greet, 
J.  Barrel,  Martin,  A.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Denecker, 
James  Hall,  J.  Pender,  W.  J.  Sturm,  Gordon, 
Kerschoff,  A.  H.  Joseph,  J.  Bransgrove,  and 
G.  T.  Weeks.  After  some  discussion  the 
Chairman  moved  that  a  Society  be  formed  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Horticultural  Society  of 
South  Africa,"  with  the  addition  of  the  prefix 
'  Royal  "  when  a  charter  had  been  obtained.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  It  was  agreed 
to  invite  H.E.  Viscount  Milner,  the  High  Com- 
missioner, and  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  to  become 
patrons  of  the  Society,  and  the  chief  citizens  of 
the  Transvaal  to  become  vice-presidents.  Mr. 
Julius  Jeppe  was  unanimously  appointed  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Woolbridge,  chairman ;  Mr.  Bailey, 
treasurer ;  Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  corresponding 
foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Weeks,  secretary. 
An  influential  Council  was  also  appointed,  selected 
from  leading  horticulturists  in  the  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria  districts.  It  is  intended  to  hold 
spring  and  autumn  exhibitions,  and  to  secure  an 
experimental  garden.  Such  a  Society  has  been 
long  needed,  and  the  business-like  commencement 
augurs  well  for  its  future. 

British  Gardeners'  Association.  —  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Commitee  of  this  Association, 
held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  it  was  decided  to  send 
delegates  of  the  Committee  to  address  public 
meetings  of  gardeners  in  some  of  the  large 
towns  and  centres,  and  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  formation  of  local  branches  of 
the  Association.  It  was  also  decided  to  print 
at  once  a  certificate  of  membership  and  list  of 
rules,  to  be  forwarded  to  all  accepted  candidates, 
and  that  annual  subscriptions  paid  this  year  will 
be  counted  as  for  next  year,  before  which  the 
Association  will  not  be  in  proper  working  order. 
Up  to  the  present  over  .£160  has  been  received  as 
subscriptions  and  donations,  and  about  X70  more 
has  been  promised.  All  who  are  interested  should 
carefully  read  the  Prospectus  accepted  by  the 
great  meeting  held  in  Essex  Hall  in  June  last, 
for  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  made  through  the  Press  and  in 
correspondence  have  been  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  character  and  aims  of  the  Association. 
Copies  of  the  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Applica- 
tion for  membership  may  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Kew  Road,  Kew. 

Trafalgar  Day.— We  are  informed  that  the 
Navy  League  has  selected  the  design  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Bellokove,  Outdoor  Floral  Manager  to 
the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Nelson  Column  on  Trafalgar  Day, 
October  21  next. 

publications  received.  —  Gardeniiw  for  Vie 
Millitin,  by  Alfred  Pink,  published  by  Mr.  T.  Fislier 
VuviiD.—AnHcuUural  Ktiurm  of  Greai  Entain.  1904,  being 
:i  prelimiuary  statement  for  1904,  (.-ompilod  from  the 
returns  collected  on  .Tune  4.  and  comparison  with  1903. 
— Tuieidy-niidh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  ConiviinHuners 


of  the  City  of  Boslmi.  Part).  U.S.A.,  for  the  year  ending 
Janiiaiy  31,  1901.— The  Estate  Martazine  for  September 
coutains  instructive  articles  on  tlic  management  of 
estates.— X)?  Indian  Garden,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Eggar,  pub- 
lished by  John  Murray,  price  7s.  ad. —Jiepori on  ifie Habits 
of  the  Kelepor  Guatemalan  Cotton-  Boll-Weevil  Ant,  by  0.  F. 
Cook,  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
W'sishington. —Fertilizer  Bulletin,  by  Floyd  W.  Robison, 
issued  by  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
periment Station.— //C7*frff((/  in  Bean  Hybrids  (PhaseoluH 
vulfiaris),  by  Professor  R.  A.  Emerson,  being  an  excerpt 
from  the  Seycnteeuth  Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska,  distributed  in  August, 
1904. 


PLANT     NOTES. 

♦ • 

DRAC^NA   VICTORIA. 

This  new,  bold,  and  graceful  Draccena  is  supe- 
rior in  breadth,  shape,  and  colouration  of  leaf  to 
all  varieties  (including  D.  Lindeni)  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  ;  the  recurving  leaves,  with  wavy 
margins,  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  colour, 
with  a  broad  central  band  of  bright  green, 
adorned  with  narrow  streaks  varying  in  colour 
from  greyish  to  creamy  -  white.  A  plant  of  D. 
Victoria  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Gold 
Medal  group  of  new  and  rare  plants  arranged  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  recent 
Shrewsbury  show.  It  was  about  4  feet  high,  and 
beautifully  coloured.  There  were  also  smaller 
specimens  included  in  the  first  and  second  prize 
groups  of  new  and  rare  plants  staged  in  Messrs. 
William  Bull  &  Sons'  Silver  Cup  class. 

The  plant  may  be  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  older  varieties  by  severing  the 
stem  an  inch  or  two  below  the  bottom  pair  of 
leaves  and  inserting  the  detached  portion  in  a 
bottle  of  water  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
plant  stove,  in  which  position  roots  will  issue 
from  the  immersed  stem  within  the  space  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  When  the  cutting  has  rooted 
thus  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bottle  and 
firmly  potted  in  peaty  soil,  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  silver-sand.  In  time  the  stems  of  the  original 
plants,  which  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  at 
the  roots,  will  produce  growths  from  the  sides, 
which,  when  large  enough,  can  be  detached  with 
a  "  heel "  and  inserted  individually  in  small 
bottles  containing  sufScient  water  to  cover  the 
cuttings — about  1  inch  from  the  base,  these  being 
placed  in  the  plant  stove  and  afterwards  treated 
as  advised  above.  The  above  method  is  the 
quicker  way  to  increase  Dracaenas,  but  to  propa- 
gate the  plants  in  large  quantities  the  stems  may 
be  cut  into  pieces  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
the  portions  being  halved  down  the  middle,  and 
placed  with  the  flat  side  down  in  efficiently 
crocked  pans  or  boxes  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top  with  peaty  soil  surfaced  with 
silver  sand.  The  pieces  of  stem  should  be 
pressed  firmly  into  the  soil  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch  with  a  mixture  of 
fine  peat  and  silver-sand.  The  pans  should 
be  placed  over  hot-water  pipes,  and  water  must 
be  given  through  a  fine  rosed  can  in  order  to 
settle  the  soil,  afterwards  cover  the  pans  with  a 
piece  of  glass.  A  large  percentage,  if  not  all,  of 
the  individual  "  eyes  "  will  push  into  growth,  if 
the  soil  is  kept  uniformly  moist  all  the  time.  At 
this  stage  of  growth  the  glass  should  be  tilted  so  as 
to  accustom  the  plants  to  the  conditions  of  the 
stove  before  being  potted  into  small  60-sized  pots. 

In  the  case  of  Dracaena  Victoria  there  are 
no  old  leggy  plants  available  for  propagating  in 
the  manner  indicated  above,  but  an  increase 
in  the  stock  may  be  attained  by  cutting  half-way 
through  the  stems  of  those  plants  having  a  bare 
stem  of  from  4  to  6  inches  from  the  pots.  Bend 
the  stem  back  and  place  some  sandy  soil  between 
the  wounds,  and  then  bind  some  damp  moss 
i-ound  the  wounds  and  keep  this  uniformly  moist 
until  roots  are  emitted,  when  the  plant  can 
be  detached  from  the  parent  stem  and  potted 
as  recommended  above.  Young  growths  will 
also  proceed  from  the  old  stem,  and  these  should 
be  treated  as  already  described.  H.  W.  Ward, 
Lime  House,  Bayleigh. 
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BEGONIAS. 

Among  the  numerous  exhibits  of  tuberous- 
rooting  Begonias  that  have  been  shown  at  the 
exhibitions  during  the  summer  months,  those  of 
Messrs.  Blackmoro  &  Langdon  have  been  con- 
spicuously good  in  quality.  At  fig.  98  we  have 
reproduced  a  photograph  showing  the  plants 
flowering  in  one  of  the  firm's  glasshouses  in  the 
nursery  at  Twerton  Hill,  near  Bath,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  flowers  are  of  large  size  and 
excellent  form. 


meshed  sieve,  and  mixed  with  about  one-third  of 
sharp  silver-sand.  Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  cover  them  with  a  thin  layer  of 
silver-sand.  Place  the  pots  or  pans  in  a  warm- 
house,  and  afford  bottom-heat.  The  young  plants 
will  appear  above  the  soil  in  about  three  weeks. 
As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
transplant  the  young  plants,  using  the  same 
light  soil.  At  the  beginning  or  end  of  April 
the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted again  into  a  warm  frame  or  pit  furnished 
with  a  light  and  sandy  soil.     Afford  water  with 


\ 


Fig.  9P. — tuberous  rooting  begonias  in  the  twerton  hill  nursery,  near  bath. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


STEEPTOCARPUS   WITH   ERECT 
FLOWERS. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  few  flowers  of  my  new 
erect-flowering  strain  of  Streptocarpus  that  I 
have  named  Streptocarpus  hybridus  erectus.  For 
several  years  I  have  cultivated  the  Streptocarpus 
hybrids  in  great  quantity.  A  few  years  ago  I 
noticed  plants  that  produced  flowers  standing 
upright  in  a  similar  way  to  the  erect-flowering 
Gloxinias.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  "  fix  " 
this  strain,  and  also  to  obtain  all  the  shades  and 
markings  that  are  noticed  in  the  older  type  with 
drooping  flowers. 

There  are  few  plants  that  can  be  cultivated  so 
easily.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  about  the  end  of 
January  or  in  February  in  well-drained  pans  or 
pots,  or  in  boxes,  which  should  be  filled  with  a 
porous  soil,  consisting  largely  of  peat  or  leaf- 
soil.      The  soil  must  be  passed  through  a  fine- 


extreme  care  at  first,  but  later  on  the  plants  will 
require  a  greater  quantity.  Syringe  them  during 
bright  weather  twice  or  three  times  each  day,  and 
afford  them  shade  from  strong  sunshine.  By  the 
middle  or  end  of  June  the  first  flowers  will  be  open, 
and  the  plants  will  continue  to  flower  uninter- 
raptedly  for  a  long  period.  It  should  be  well 
known  that  Streptocarpus  hybrids  may  be  trans- 
planted without  any  risk  at  any  time.  Fully 
developed  flowering  plants,  if  transplanted  and 
placed  afterwards  in  a  warm-house,  will  receive 
no  injury  whatever.  Frederick  Roemer,  Qiiedlinburg, 
Oermany. 

[The  flowers  received  were  of  rather  small 
size,  but  were  quite  erect,  as  our  correspondent 
has  described  them.  Ed.]. 

Banks  fob  Bamboos. 
I  should  like  to  advise  growers  of  Bamboos  to 
grow  them  on  a  bank.     I  have  seen  to-day  a  large 
patch  of  Bamboos  so  grown  in  the  Garden  of  the 


Madonna  dell' Arena,  in  Padua.  The  bank  was 
perhaps  15  or  20  yards  long,  and  half  or  two- thirds 
that  in  height,  and  of  steep  incline.  It  was  thickly 
planted  with  different  sorts  of  Bamboos,  which 
were  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  and  the 
growth  of  one  over  the  other  up  to  the  top  was 
very  effective.  In  England  we  grow  them  on  the 
flat,  or  even  in  a  hollow  ;  but  what  I  saw  to-day 
makes  me  think  their  growth  on  steep  banks  is 
worth  trying.  Henry  N.  Ellacombe  (at  Venice), 
September  22. 

SiNNINGIA     ReGINA. 

Immediately  on  receiving  this  new  plant  I 
made  crosses  with  other  members  of  the  <  jesr  era 
family,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  number 
of  hybrids.  The  latter  bear  flowers  considerably 
larger,  in  some  cases  more  than  double  the  size  of 
those  of  the  species,  and  not  quite  so  drooping. 
They  vary  in  colour  from  light  rose  to  pale  and 
deep  lilac,  adorned  in  some  cases  with  a  pure 
white  throat.  I  think  that  by  working  on  these 
plants  we  may  look  forward  to  the  production 
of  further  hybrids  of  great  interest.  Ernst 
Benary,  Erfurt. 

Fuchsias  with  White  Corollas. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  small  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Fuchsias  having  white  corollas,  to 
which  "  R.  D."  alluded  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  September  24,  p.  221.  In  the  year  1855  there 
was  published  in  the  Flore  des  Herres,  vol.  10, 
p.  13,  an  illustration  of  two  varieties  possessing 
white  corollas,  including  that  of  Queen  Victoria, 
mentioned  by  "  R.  D.,"  and  the  variety  Mrs. 
Story. 

It  apiiears,  however,  that  Fuchsias  with  white 
corollas  were  already  numerous  at  that  time,  in 
France  at  least,  for  I  read  in  the  Revue  Horticole 
for  185(),  p.  435,  that  at  the  exhibition  of  Laval 
M.  Georget  exhibited  a  collection  of  Fuchsias 
with  white  corollas,  which  included  sixty  good 
and  choice  varieties.  O.  T.  O'rignan,  Faris, 
September  20. 


SOILS    AND    MANURES    FOR 

srECIAL    CHOPS. 
(Continued  from  p.  HI.) 

The  Tomato. — The  extensive  use  of  the 
Tomato  as  an  article  of  food  has  caused  this  crop 
to  develop  into  a  very  important  industry. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  both  the  fruit 
and  vine  of  the  Tomato  will  serve  to  guide  us  in 
determining  its  manurial  requirements,  though 
the  amounts  and  proportions  of  plant-food  re- 
moved by  any  crop  are  not  absolute  guides,  inas- 
much as  the  soil  may  furnish  more  of  one  con- 
stituent than  another,  and  because  the  plant  may 
have  the  power  of  acquiring  certain  of  its  con- 
stituents more  readily  than  others.  According  to 
Professor  E.  B.  Voorhees,  the  analysis  of  the 
fruit  and  vines  of  Tomatos   shows  that  1   ton 

contains : — 

Pliosphorio 
Nitrogen.'        acid.         •Potash. 

In  Fruit...    ' 32  lb.    ...    l«lb.    ...    54  lb. 

In  Vines  (gi'cen)        ...    64  „       ...     l-l 100,, 

Ten  tons  of  the  fruit,  with  the  accompanying 
vines,  which  would  probably  reach  4  tons,  would 
contain  57  lb.  of  nitrogen,  10  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  94  of  potash.  On  a  good  soil,  therefore, 
which  without  manure  would  produce  5  or  6  tons, 
there  should  be  added  a  sufficient  excess  of  the 
constituents  to  provide  for  a  maximum  produc- 
tion, and  the  materials  should  be  relatively  richer 
in  nitrogen  and  potash  than  in  phosphoric  acid, 

Soil  and  Manheb. 

According  to  many  growers  the  character  of 

the  soil  for  forcing  house  Tomatos  is  not  a  matter 

of  great  importance.     It  is  necessary  that  there 

be  good  drainage,  but  both  light  and  heavy  soiIb 
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have  been  used  with  good  results.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  get  probably  the  best  results  commonly 
use  a  light  sandy  loam. 

A  compost  —one  used  for  many  crops — consisting 
of  three  parts  light '  sandy  loam  and  one  part 
well-rotted  horse  manure,  serves  very  well  for 
TomatoB,  The  proportion  of  manure  in  the  soil 
has  been  considerably  varied,  but  the  results  as 
published  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  proportion  to 
the  variability  of  the  compost.  In  addition  to 
stable  manure,  dried  blood  is  often  added  to  the 
compost  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  to  every 
Soibic  yards  of  compost. 

When  good  .stable-manure  is  not  .available  for 
the  compost  an  excellent  soil  may  be  obtained, 
according  to  Voorhees,  by  adding  to  every  100 
square  feet  of  bench  the  following  fertilizers: 
nitrate  of  soda  one  -  half  pound  ;  superpbos- 
pUate  one  pound;  sulphate  of  potash  one-half 
pound.  This  holds  good  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
form,  when  it  is  weU  to  give  one-fourth  poiind  of 
nitrate  of  soda  every  week,  and  every  two  weeks 
one  pound  of  superphosphate  and  one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  These  may  be  applied  in  solu- 
tion, or  sown  broadcast  between  the  plants  ami 
well  worked  in  before  watering.  Highly  satisfac- 
tory results  have  been  obtained  by  using  coal-ashc- 
and  5  percent,  of  peat  moss  added  with  varion- 
fertUisers.  This  method  has  been  productive  nf 
a  yield  of  two  or  more  pounds  of  fruit  per  square 
foot  of  bench  surface.  By  sucli  methods  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  vine  and  fruit  of  single- 
stem  plants  can  take  up  the  following  ingredients 
per  hundred  square  feet  of  bench ;  nitrogen  ICS 
grams,  equivalent  to  nitrate  of  soda  2  lb.  5  oz. ; 
phosphoric  acid  65  grams,  equivalent  to  high 
grade  superphosphate  13  oz.  ;  potash  362  grams, 
equivalent  to  sulphate  of  potash  1  lb.  9  oz.  Of 
this  amount  nearly  four-fifths  go  to  form  the  fruit. 
Analyses  show  that  each  crop  of  100  lbs.  of  Toma- 
tos  removed  from  the  soil,  nitrogen  2\  oz.,  equiva 
lent  to  nitrate  of  soda  14  oz.;  phosphoric  acid 
iX-  oz.,  equivalent  to  superphosphate  5  oz. ;  potasli 
■ij  oz.,  equivalent  to  sulphate  of  potash  10  oz. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  case  of  Tomatos 
grown  on  ordinary  compost  the  relation  between 
the  fertUisor  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  fruit  and 
vine  is  rather  different  from  that  given  above  for 
coal-ashes  and  peat.  In  the  case  of  compost 
plants  about  half  of  the  fertiliser  removed  by  the 
plant,  is  found  in  the  fruit.  Hence,  if  the  vine 
and  roots  be  returned  to  the  soil  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fertiliser  applied  may  be 
recovered. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  a  large  part  of 
the  manure  offered  is  not  taken  up  by  the  Tomato 
The  estimate  is  that  not  more  than  from  one-halt 
to  two-thirds  of  the  fertUiser  furnished  is  taken 
up  by  the  plant.  According  to  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
at  Rothamsted,  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  fertiliser 
furnished  is  taken  up  duriiig  the  first  year. 
Accordingly  more  manure  innst  be  added  to  the 
soil  than  the  plant  actually  removes,  as  shown 
above.  Sunlight  is  another  factor  to  be  con-' 
sidered  in  applying  fertilisers  for  indoor  cultures. 
During  the  darker  months  of  the  season  metabolic 
activity  Is  at  a  considerably  lower  ebb  than  during 
the  brighter  months  (February  to  July),  and 
hence  during  this  brighter  period  more  manure 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant,  and  assimila- 
tion IS  more  active.  During  sudh  a  bright  season 
it  has  been  found  that  the  Tomato  will  take  up 
the  following  amounts  per  100  square  feet  of 
bench  : -1  Nitrogen  22G  grams,  equivalent  to 
mtrate  of  soda  3  lb.  10  oz. ;  phosphoric  acid 
74  gi-ams,  equivalent  to  superphosphate  1  lb. ; 
potash  391  grams,  equivalent  to  sidphate  of 
potash' 1  lb.  12  oz.  Of  this  amount  less  than' 
two^hirds  was  contained  in  the  fruit. 

It  seems  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of  over- 
feeding the  Tomato.  StiU,  whUe  abundant  fer- 
tilisers may  not  be  injurious  to  the  crop,  there  is 
a  point  beyond  wliioh  manurin^r  is  Heedless  j  that 


is,  feeding  up  to  a  certain  point  produces  a  larger 
and  better  crop,  but  beyond  this,  although  the 
plant  may  take  up  all  that  is  offered  without 
diminishing  the  yield  of  fruit  or  even  injuring 
its  quality,  it  is  manifest  that  feeding  above  this 
optimum  point  is  waste.  So  the  mere  fact  that 
the  plant  wUl  take  up  a  certain  amount  of  manure 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  that 
amount  of  fertiliser  is  required.  Of  course  there 
is  a  point  to  go  beyond  which  it  is  not  only  waste, 
but  will  result  in  injury  to  the  crop.  J.  J.  Willis, 
Harpendeti. 

(To  be  corUinued.) 


DEUTZIA   SCABRA. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Deutzia  are  some  of 
the  most  difficult  to  determine  of  all  the  nu- 
merous genera  belonging  to  the  Saxifragaoese,  so 


FlO.  9f*. — DEUTZIA  .SCABRA  (THUNB.)  :  FLOWERS  WHITE. 

Photogr.aphed  from  a  Spr.iy  growu  in  the 
Arboretum,  Kew. 


numerous  are  the  intermediate  forms  connecting 
the  bulk  of  the  species.  D.  crenata  is  one  of 
these,  slight  forms  of  this  species  having  been 
figured  in  several  works  under  the  name  of 
D.  scabra  and  D.  Fortunei.  The  plant  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  D.  scabra  is  D.  crenata. 
The  true  D.  scabra  is  a  weak-growing  plant  of 
loose,  spreading  habit,  seldom  reaching  more 
than  2J  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  late  May  and  June,  and  from  its  habit  of 
starting  into  growth  in  early  spring,  the  species 
is  extremely  liable  to  be  cut  by  late  spring  frosts. 
The  past  season,  however,  was  a  very  favourable 
one  for  ma^y  tender  shrubs  at  Kew,  and  Deutzias, 
amongst  other  plants  benefited  greatly  by  the 
mild  winter  and  spring,  most  of  the  species  and 
varieties  grown  flowering  freely.  D.  scabra  is  a 
fine  species  when  seen  at  its  best,  and  although 
too  tender  for  general  culture,  it  is  well  worth 
some  special  care  in  the  way  of  protection  after 


growth  has  commenced  in  spring.  No  doubt  it 
will  thrive  freely  in  the  milder  parts  of  Britain, 
where  the  climate  is  influenced  by  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  where  late  spring 
frosts  are  seldom  experienced.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  borne  in  short  lateral  racemes  from  the 
previous  season's  growth.  The  leaves  are  elliptic- 
ovate,  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  dull  green  above,  light  green  below, 
margins  coarsely  serrate.  Fruits  small,  globose. 
The  leaves,  calyces,  and  fruits  are  covered  with 
closely  adpressed,  stellate  hairs.  Chas.  P.  Baffill. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  iiot  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 

NOTE  FROM  A  WEST  SURREY  GARDEN.— 
This  season  of  1904  has  been  a  remarkable  one  for 
luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  flowering  of  several 
plants  not  usually  seen  in  English  gardens.  In  the 
garden  of  which  I  have  charge,  at  Clare  Lodge, 
Bowledge,  the  Australian  Acacia  dealbata,  already 
as  high  as  the  chimneys  of  the  south-west  gable 
against  which  it  is  loosely  trained,  produced  in  the 
spring  a  profusion  of  its  yellow  silk-like  blossoms, 
reminding  one  of  the  Italian  Riviera  ;  since  then 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia, 
Teeomas,  a  hardy  species  of  Orange,  hardy  Abu- 
tilon.  Pomegranate,  white  Indian  Azalea,  red  and 
white  Camellias,  Grevilleas,  Azara,  and  a  white 
Passion-flower,  have  flowered.  On  September  18 
a  variety  of  Banana  (Musa)  commenced  to  open 
its  fourth  whorl  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  specimen  of  this  plant 
which  has  fruited  out-of-doors  in  this  district. 
The  fruit  is  still  very  small,  and  I  fear  will  not 
approach  perfection  unless  we  have  a  rare  con- 
tinuance of  dry,  sunny  weather.  The  Banana 
has  been  out-of-doors  during  four  winters  pro- 
tected by  a  coat  of  bracken,  and  is  now  somewhat 
disfigured  owing  to  a  high  wind  that  occured  a 
week  or  two  ago,  which  tore  the  handsome  leaves. 
The  fruit-stalk  comes  from  the  main  stem  at  the 
height  of  5  feet  8  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
tips  of  the  leaves  reach  to  9  feet  in  height. 
V/illiam  Tidy.  [A  photograph  of  this  Musa  which 
accompanied  the  above  note  is  unsuitable  for 
reproduction.  Ed.] 

LILIUM  AURATUM  IN  CORNWALL. — I  have  lately 
been  staying  with  my  brother,  Mr.  G.  J.  Cookson, 
Trelissick,  Truro,  Cornwall,  and  whilst  there  I  was 
very  much  struck  by  the  beauty  and  size  of  LUium 
auratum  as  grown  there.  The  stems  were  between 
9  and  10  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  very  large.  I 
understand  that  there  have  been  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  flowers  on  one  spike  in  one  of  these  clumps. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  seen  anything  to  equal  or  surpass 
these  flowers  under  similar  circumstances,  for 
the  place  in  which  they  grow  is  practically  wild 
and  uncultivated :  the  plants  grow  in  the  grass 
under  the  trees.  H.  Theodore  Uookson. 

AN  INTERESTING  TRIAL  OF  POTATOS.  —  I 
went  to  Bassaleg,  Monmouth,  recently,  to  see  a 
very  ordinary  trial  of  some  twenty-six  commonly 
grown  varieties,  which  Mr.  Basham,  the  well- 
known  fruit  grower,  had  collected.  The  tubers 
were  all  of  Scotch  seed,  for  even  in  that  com- 
paratively moist  district  it  is  found  that  Scotch 
tubers  give  far  better  results  than  do  locally  grown 
tubers.  The  soil  was  of  an  ordinary  sandy  or  stone 
brash  loam,  had  pre  viously  been  moderately  dressed 
with  horse  manure,  and  when  the  tubers  were 
planted  a  liberal  dressing  of  wood  ashes  was  added. 
There  were  several  rows  of  30  feet  length  of  each 
variety,  the  plants  being  but  2  feet  apart,  which 
was  certainly  too  close.  In  any  case  all  had  the 
same  treatment.  Ten  plants  only  of  each  variety 
were  lifted,  the  produce,  less  chats  or  any  dis- 
eased ones,  being  carefully  collected  and  weighed. 
There  was  very  little  disease,  no  specially  large 
tubers,  good  table  samples  predominating.  The 
scales  showed  that  Evergood  gave  the  highest 
weight  with  25  lb. ;  Dalmeny  Beauty  had  23  lb.; 
Lyne  Gray  20  lb.;  Epicure  19  lb.;  Empress 
Queen  19  lb.;  Duke  of  York  17  lb.;  Sir  J. 
Llewelyn  17  lb. ;  The  Factor  17  lb. ;  Up-to-date 
IG  lb.;  King  Edward  VII.  161b.;  Cigarette  15  lb. ; 
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Koyal  Kidney  15  lb. ;  General  Eoberts  14  lb.  ; 
Ninety-fold  14  lb. ;  Herd  Laddie  14  lb. ;  Sutton  s 
Seedling  13  lb.;  The  Crofter  12  lb.;  Empire 
Kidney  12  lb.;  Northern  Star  11  lb.,  thous;h  having 
strong  tops.  Six  other  varieties  yielded  lesser 
quantities.  When  eight  varieties,  selected  by  the 
gardeners  present  to  see  the  lifting,  were  cooked, 
the  best  were  found  to  be  Empress  Queen  and 
Dalmeny  Beauty.  It  is  very  probable  that  some 
Tobust-growing  varieties  were  checked  in  growth 
by  the  closeness  of  the  rows.  Mr.  Basham  has  been 
so  greatly  interested  by  the  trial  that  he  purposes 
conducting  a  larger  one  next  year,  but  giving  the 
plants  much  more  of  room.  The  value  of  ample 
leaf  area  to  Potatos  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  as 


polished  green  colour.  As  the  foliage  droops 
slightly,  the  shining  green  of  the  great  leaves  is 
well  displayed.  The  texture  of  the  foliage  is  very 
leathery,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  individual 
leaves  to  remain  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition  for 
six  or  seven  years.  When  well  established, 
strong,  Asparagus-like  shoots  are  thrown  up  from 
the  root-stock  that  will  attain  in  a  few  months  to 
a  length  of  40  feet  or  more.  It  forms  a  splendid 
piUar  plant  in  a  cool  structure,  and  there  is  a 
crood  specimen  growing  in  this  manner  in  the 
Temperate-house  at  Kew.  Its  flowers,  wliich  are 
sulphur-white,  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but 
are  interesting,  being  produced  at  the  edges  of 
the  leaves.     The  blossoms  are  followed  by  red 
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Fig.  100.— ECHiNOCEREUS  acifee:  coLOrR  of  flowers,  scarlet. 


THE  GEAN  TREE.  —  In  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Chas. 
Francis,  Aberdeen,  on  p.  63  in  regard  to  the 
wild  Cherry  (Gean-tree),  we  have  here  a  much 
larger  specimen  than  the  one  illustrated.  Its 
height  is  56  feet,  and  the  tree  has  a  spread  of 
branches  64  feet.  The  girth  of  the  trunk  at  the 
ground-level  is  12  feet,  girth  at  10  feet  from 
ground  8  feet  4  inches.  Wild  Cherries  grow 
everywhere  amongst  the  Oak  in  these  woods. 
There  are  seedlings  from  one  year  to  eighty 
years  of  age  growing  on  stiff  loam  and  clay. 
During  October  the  many  clumps,  with  their 
wealth  of  crimson  foliage,  appear  like  fires  in  the 
wood  of  this  neighbourhood.  M.  Nicholls,  The 
Gardens,  Alice  Holt,  near  Farnham,  Surrey. 


A  rule.  We  have  foxmd  in  connection  with  the 
National  Potato  Society's  trial  of  twelve  sorts 
this  year  in  Surrey,  that  widths  of  30  inches 
between  the  rows,  the  sets  being  in  the  rows 
from  16  to  18  inches  apart,  give  good  average 
space,  and  admit  of  the  production  of  fine  robust 
growth  and  a  large  quantity  of  good  medium- 
sized  tubers.  Absolute  fairness  marked  the  whole 
of  the  Bassaleg  trial.  A.  D. 

SEMELE  ANDROGYNA.  —  This  fine  climbing 
3)lant,  introduced  nearly  200  years  ago,  and 
3)erhaps  better  known  as  Euscus  androgynus,  is 
but  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  though  it  proves 
quite  hardy  in  the  south-western  counties  of 
England.  It  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  the  first-named  island  it  is 
said  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
and  to  be  especially  handsome  when  wreathing  the 
stone-work  at  the  entrance  to  quintas.  The 
leaves,  or  cladodes,  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  from  twelve  to 
twenty  pinnate  sections,  which  are  of  a  brightly- 


fruits.  In  Cornwall  it  has  lx)th  flowered  and 
fruited  in  the  open  air.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert, 
Devonshire. 

THE  PLANET,  JR.,  HOE.— In  answer  to  "  En- 
quirer," on  p.  209,  I  may  say  that  I  have  used  the 
plough  for  earthing  up  Cabbage  and  other  green 
crops,  and  find  it  a  success,  but  the  two-wheeled 
hoe  answers  better  for  that  purpose.  When  I 
recommended  on  p.  174  the  single-wheel  hoe,  I 
referred  to  the  keeping  down  of  weeds,  &c.,  during 
the  summer  months.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  seed  driU,  having  only  the  combined  hoe, 
&c.  But  probably  some  correspondents  would  give 
their  experience  in  respect  to  the  seed  drill. 
There  is  one  more  item  I  would  like  to  mention 
to  "Enquirer"  respecting  the  Planet,  Jr.,  Hoe,  as 
I  find  that  every  man  is  not  successful  with  it. 
Try  several  men,  and  keep  the  handiest  for  using 
the  hoe.  "Enquirer"  wiU  then  soon  prove  that 
the  Planet,  Jr.,  was  in  no  way  over-estimated  by 
me  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  3, 
p.  174.  A.  F.G. 


ECHINOCEEEUS    ACIFER, 

Lemaire. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
(fig.  100)  is  not  rare  in  gardens,  as  the  species  is 
frequently  imported.  The  stems  are  erect,  about 
6  to  8  inches  high,  and  about  2  inches  in 
diameter.  They  commonly  shoot  from  the  base, 
and  form  patches.  The  species  somewhat  varies 
in  regard  to  its  spines  and  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  very  pretty,  although  not  abundant.  They 
are  about  2^  inches  long,  funnel-shaped,  and 
scarlet  in  colour.  They  remain  open  several 
days.  The  genus  Echinocereus  was  established  ,. 
by  Dr.  Engelmann,  but  he  himself  reunited  it  • 
with  the  genus  Cereus.  In  this  he  has  been  : 
followed  by  many  authors,  and  by  the  Kew  Index 
and  Kew  Lists.  Nevertheless,  the  genus  is 
distinct,  and  can  claim  the  right  to  be  preserved. 

As  Schumann  in  his  monograph  of  the  family 
shows,  all  the  members  of  the  genus  Echino- 
cereus are  well  characterised  by  their  habit  of,^^ 
growth,  their  spiny  ovary,  the  short  tube  of  their 
flowers,  and  their  green  stigmata.  The  stems 
are  of  a  much  more  delicate  nature  than  those  of 
most  species  of  Cereus.  Echinocereus  acifer  is  a 
native  of  Mexico.  Alwin  Berger,  La  Mortola. 


THE  SPECIES   OF   CHAM^DOREA 
WITH  SIMPLE  LEAVES. 

(Coiitinuedfromp.'JO-J.) 
3.  C.  {Euchami'dorea)  amahilis.Wendland,* n.sp.  .' 
—This  fine  new  species  was  found  by  the  author  in  : 
the  damp  forests  of  the  Sarapiqui  Valley,  near  -d 
San  Mi'^uel,  in  Northern  Costa  Kica.     It  has,  like;  i 
the  foregoing,  a  simple  stem  of  1—2  m.  in  height 
and    5-8    mm.    in    thickness.     The    annulated 
cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves  are  4-6  cm.  distant 
each  from   the  other.     The   dark-green,  mostly 
horizontaUy  spreading  leaves  have  a  length   of 
40-50  cm.,  of  which  the  cylindrical  closed  sheath 
measures     10—13    cm.,    the    petiole    3— 10    cm. 
Sheath    and    petiole    bright  green,  striated  on 
the  lower   side.     The  thin  lamina  is  oblong  or 
elliptical,  25—30  cm.  long,  13-17  cm.  broad  at 
the  apex,  J— S  incised.     The  main  rachis  bears 
on  each  side  twenty  to  twenty-four  primary  veins. 
The  outer  margin   is  on   the  upper  part  only 
strongly    orenate    or     serrate.      The    lobes    are 
sigmoidly  curved.      The    spadix    is    very  thm, 
3Q     10  i.m.  long ;  the  female  one  simple  or  bifur- 
cate with  15—22  cm.  long  densely-flowered  rami  j  ;• 
the  male  one  with  five  to  six  rami  of  20—25  era.      ' 

I  am  doubtful  whether  this  species  is  still  in 
cultivation,  as  the  plants  once  grown  at  Herren- 
hausen  are  no  longer  alive.  But  as  this  species  is 
found  in  Costa  Eica,  it  could  easily  be  introduced 
into  .wardens  again.  The  leaves  in  size  and  shape 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Chamajdorea  Emesti 
August!  Wendl.,  but  the  species  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  sigmoid  lobes  of  the  leaves, 
their  thin  texture,  and  their  thin  stem.  Besides 
these  differences,  the  number    of    the  primary 

veins  is  a  marked  characteristic. ■  '      " 

•  Chama-dorea  amibilis,  Wendland,  «.  ii?j.— Lamina  ^ 
oDice   unam  quartam  usque  ad  unam  tertiam   partem 
bifida,  laciniis  late  ovatis,  repando-acumuiat.s,  margme 
exteriore  grosse  aerrato-nrenato. 
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4.  C  (Eleutheropetalum)  Ernesti  Augusti,  Wend- 
land,  in  Otto  and  Dietrich,  Allg.  Gartens.,  1852,  p. 
73). — This  is  one  of  the  noblest  species  of  Chamaj- 
dorea.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  Central 
America.  J.  Linden  found  it  near  Tabasco,  in 
New  Granada,  Von  Warscewicz  in  Eastern 
Guatemala,  Ghiesbrecht  near  Chiapas,  Galeotti 
on  the  Serro  San  Martin,  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cruz,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  metres. 
In  former  times  it  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
under  the  names  of  Chamoedorea  simplicifrons, 
Geonoma  latifrons,  and  Hyospathe  elegans,  hort. 
(non  Mart.).  It  is  a  hardy  Palm,  easily  grown 
from  seed,  and  is  still  widely  distributed  in  col- 
lections. The  simple  stem  attains  to  a  height  of 
2'5 — 3'75  m.;  it  is  stiff,  erect,  about  25  cm.  thick, 
annulated  at  distances  of  about  5  cm.,  and  bears 
a  crown  of  six  to  eight  large  chartaceous  dark- 
green  leaves,  which  have  a  total  length  of 
70—85  cm.  The  sheath  is  closed,  ovate-oblong, 
13  cm.  long ;  the  petiole  8—16  cm.  long,  the 
lamina  50 — 55  cm.  long,  40 — 45  cm.  broad, 
obovate,  at  the  base  often  cuneate-angustate,  at 
the  apex  one-third  incised.  The  main  rachis 
bears  on  each  side  sixteen  to  twenty  primary 
veins.  The  outer  margin  is  on  the  upper  part  only 
coarsely-serrate.  The  divergent  lobes  are  ovate. 
The  male  spadix  is  much  ramified,  the  female  one 
simple,  bifid  or  divided  into  three  to  four  ramifi- 
cations. The  male  flowers  are  orange-coloured. 
The  yoxuig  inflorescences  are  glutinous. 

I  received  this  fine  Palm,  a  male  specimen, 
some  years  ago,  under  the  name  Chamaedorea 
formosa  (not  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1876,  i.,  p.  124). 
This  species  is  very  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  and  has  the  most  leafy 
crown  of  all  Chamsedoreas. 

5.  C.  (Nunnezharia)  rigida,W  endlund,  n.  sp* — 
This  is  a  Mexican  species,  found  by  Galeotti  near 
Oaxaca.  Unfortunately,  the  collector  gave  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  growth  of  the  stem.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  Chamsedorea  Liobmanni,  Martin,  espe- 
cially to  the  variety  lepidota,  Wendland  (=  Ch. 
lepidota,  Wendl.).  The  leaves  have  a  length  of 
47—60  cm.  The  sheath  is  12 — 15  cm.  long,  shortly 
closed  at  the  base,  very  stiff  and  hard,  almost 
woodlike.  The  petiole  is  very  short,  only  1  cm. 
long,  or  sometimes  wanting.  The  obovate  lamina 
has  a  length  of  35 — 15  cm.,  is  cuneate-angustate 
at  the  base,  down  to  the  middle,  incised  at  the 
apex,  very  stiff.  The  main  rachis  bears  14—15 
primary  veins  on  each  side.  The  lobes  are  elon- 
gate-triangular, 19—22  cm.  long,  at  the  base 
6 — 7  cm.  broad,  and  at  the  apex  only  minutely 
serrate.  The  female  spadix  (which  only  is  known) 
is  40—50  cm.  long,  and  bears  at  the  apex  five 
short  thin  ramifications,  only  5  cm.  long. 

6.  C.  (Nunnezharia) pumilayVfendland,  n. Sjj.f — 
Wendland  detected  this  dwarf  species  at  the  foot 
of  another  new  Palm,  which  on  the  contrary  is  a 
giant,viz.,Iriarteagigantea,'Wendland,innorthern 
Costa  Rica,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarapiqui  river. 
It  attains  a  height  of  about  1  metre.  The 
simple  stem,  at  first  adscendent,  later  decumbent, 
attains  a  height  of  no  more  than  half  a  metre, 
and  is  8—12  mm.  thick,  densely  annulated,  and 
at  intervals  set  with  roots.  The  crown  is  formed 
of  six  to  eight  leaves,  which  have  a  length  of 
35—45  cm.  The  sheath  is  closed  at  the  base 
only,  somewhat  stiff,  at  the  margins  somewhat 
lacerated  and  not  distinct  from  the  petiole  ;  the 
sheath  and  the  petiole  have  a  length  of  13—15  cm. 
together.  The  elliptical  lamina  is  about  30  cm. 
long,  somewhat  deeurrent  at  the  base,  down  to 
the  middle  incised  at  the  apex,  dark  green, 
velvety  shiny.  The  main  rachis  bears  ten 
to    twelve  primary  veins    on    each    side.      The 

*  Chamcedorea  rigida,  Wondl.,  "lamina  simplici 
cuneato-obovata  apice  bifida,  rigida ;  spadicibus  foemineis 
simpliciter  pauciramosis." 

t  Chamccdorca  pumila,  Wcndl.,  "lamina  simplici 
elliptica  apice  bifida;  spadicibus  foemineis  simplicibus." 


lobes  are  elongate  triangular,  angnstate,  3 — 5 
broad  at  the  base,  the  outer  margin  slightly 
toothed  at  the  apex  only. 

7.  C.  (Morenia)  Lechleriana,  Wendland,  ?i.  sp.* — 
This  species  was  found  in  1854  by  Lechler  in  the 
damp  forests  near  St.  Garan,  in  Peru.  Unfortu- 
nately no  more  is  known  of  it  than  the  leaf  and 
the  female  inflorescence.  It  must  be  a  fine  plant, 
as  the  elongate  ovate  lamina  has  a  length  of  about 
half  a  metre.  It  is  divided  down  to  the  middle. 
The  main  rachis  bears  nineteen  to  twenty  primary 
veins.  The  broad  lanceolate,  acuminate  lobes 
are  8 — 10  cm.  broad  at  the  base.  The  outer 
margin  is  remote,  minutely  toothed. 

8.  C.  (Dasystachys)  Decieriana,  Wendland,  was 
described  by  Wendland  as  Stachyophorbe  Decker- 
iana  (Otto  and  Dietrich,  Allg.  Garten:.,  xx.  (1852), 
p.  364). — It  was  first  found  in  Guatemala  by  the 
late  von  Warscewicz,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to 
Europe  in  1849.  Afterwards  Wendland  found  it 
in  Northern  Costa  Eica,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sarapiqui  river.  The  stem  is  1 — 1|  m.  high 
and  15  mm.  thick,  annulated  at  distances  of 
2 — 4  cm.,  and  bears  a  crown  of  4 — 5  leaves  which 
are  90 — 1 10  cm.  long.  The  sheath  has  a  length 
of  20—25  cm.,  the  petiole  of  10—15  cm.  The 
lamina  is  50 — 70  cm.  long,  obovate,  thin,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  deeply  incised  at  the  apex.  The 
main  rachis,  20 — 35  cm.  long,  bears  twenty 
primary  veins  on  each  side.  The  lobes  are  broadly 
lanceolate,  25 — 35  cm.  long,  at  the  base  12 — 13  cm. 
broad.  The  outer  margins  are  coarsely  serrate. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  lamina  is  pinnate 
with  about  eight  segments  on  each  side  of  the 
rachis,  which  are  small  lanceolate,  long  acumin- 
ate and  sigmoid,  30 — 35  cm.  long,  15  mm.  broad, 
and  with  three  veins.  Whether  this  species  is 
still  in  cultivation  I  cannot  say ;  I  have  not  seen 
living  specimens. 

9.  C.  (Collinia)  stolonifera,  Wendland  mss., 
in  Hooker,  Botanical  Magazine,  November,  1892, 
t.  7265. — This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
but  I  cannot  give  a  more  exact  locality,  as 
I  find  no  notice  of  the  species  in  Wendland's 
notes.  The  striking  character  of  this  plant 
is,  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  fays,  its  excessively 
stoloniferous  habit,  resulting  in  the  stems 
forming  dense  clusters,  amongst  the  bases  of 
which  creep  the  stolons,  some,  however,  radia- 
ting horizontally,  and  giving  rise  to  young  plants 
at  some  distance  from  the  old  stems.  These  are 
slender,  hardly  a  yard  high,  as  thick  as  the 
middle  finger,  growing  in  dense  tufts  with  inter- 
laced stolons,  green,  rather  closely  annulate. 
The  leaves  are  terminal,  10  inches  long,  bright 
green,  shortly  petioled,  obovate  in  outline,  cleft 
to  below  the  middle  into  two  dimidiate-oblong, 
subacute,  nine-nerved,  many-nervuled  segments  ; 
outer  margin  of  the  segments  crenately  toothed, 
inner  slightly  curved;  petiole  1  to  IJ  inch, 
slender  ;  sheath  short,  spadices  infra  foliar. 

10.  C.  (Nunnezharia)  Pavoniana,  Wendland 
mss.,  n.  spt. — This  species  is  derived  from  garden 
plants  which  were  introduced  at  different  times 
into  European  gardens — viz.,  once  by  Linden 
from  Peru,  under  the  name  Chamaedorea  catarac- 
tarum  ;  at  another  time  by  Verschaffelt  as  Chamfe- 
dorea  Verschaffelti.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
latter,  from  which  it  differs  especially  in  the  shape 
of  the  leaves  and  the  number  of  primary  veins. 
Wendland  says  in  his  manuscript  that  he  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  plant 

*  Chamaedorea  (Morenia)  Lechleriana,  Wendl.,  n.  sp. 
— Foliis  simplicibus  apice  fere  usque  ad  medium  bifidis, 
19 — 20  nerviis,  lacinii.s  late  lanceolatis  ;  spadicibus  i 
pluribus  in  eodem  annulo  simplicibus,  longissimis, 
tenuibus,  laxifloris. 

t  Chamtedorea  (Nunnezharia)  Pavoniaim,  Wendl. 
mss.,  n.  ,1;).— Caudicibus  prolificis  ;  foliis  simplicibus, 
lamina  obovata  basi  cuneata,  ultra  dimidium  bifida, 
nervis  primariis  utrinque  11—12,  laciniis  divergentibus 
late-lanceolatis  acuminatis  ;  spadicibus  pauciramosis. 


collected  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  or  a  new  one_ 
Afterwards  he  was  convinced  that  they  are 
different  species,  and  so  I  give  the  following 
description  : — The  plant  throws  up  stems  which 
are  proliferous  at  the  base,  3 — 4  ra.  high,  and 
hardly  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  Each  stem  I 
bears  a  crown  of  five  to  eight  leaves,  with  short  B 
petioles  of  1—4  cm.  length.  The  lamina  is  40 — 
45  cm.  long;  the  rachis,  shorter  than  in  C. 
Euizii,  seldom  attains  to  more  than  15  cm.,  and 
has  only  eleven  to  twelve  primary  veins  on  each 
side.  The  shape  of  the  lamina  is  obovate-cuneate- 
at  the  base ;  the  lacinise,  therefore,  are  much, 
more  divergent  than  those  of  C.  Euizii ;  they  are 
about  30  cm.  long,  their  inner  margin  is  straight, 
whilst  the  outer  one  is  curved  at  the  apex,  and 
near  the  apex  slightly  serrate-crenate.  Wendland 
says  that  dried  leaves  of  this  species  are  bright 
green,  whilst  those  of  C.  Euizii  are  greyish-green 
when  dried.  The  spadices  are  the  length  of  those 
of  C. Euizii;  themaleflowersarevitellinous  yellow  . 
The  friiit  is  oblong-roundish;  the  seeds  are 
roundish-ovate,  9  mm.  long,  8  mm.  broad. 

11.  C.  (Nunnezharia)  Ruizii,  Wendland  mss., 
n.  sp.* — This  is  the  Nunnezharia  fragrans  of  Euiz 
and  Pavon,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the- 
Morenia  fragrans  of  Euiz  and  Pavon.  As  the 
genera  Morenia  and  Chamsedorea  are  to  be  united,, 
Wendland  named  this  species  in  honour  of  the 
collector,  who  found  it  in  eastern  Peru,  in  the- 
forests  near  Pozuzu,  where  it  is  called  by  the- 
inhabitants  "  Chucaslium."  Poeppig  gives  for- 
this  Palm  the  vernacular  name  "  Sancavilla." 
The  stem  is  8 — 10  mm.  thick  at  the  upper  part,, 
annulated  in  distances  of  2 — 3  cm.  The  whole 
leaf  is  60 — 70  m.  long,  of  which  the  cylindrical 
closed  sheath  and  the  petiole  measure  15 — 20  cm.. 
The  oblong  spathulate  lamina  is  45 — 50  cm.  long,, 
the  rachis  15—20  cm.;  the  laciniae  are  porrect,. 
at  the  base  7  cm.  or  rather  broader  and 
30  cm.  long  ;  their  outer  margin  is  slightly  cre- 
nate,  near  the  apex  more  crenate.  At  each  side- 
of  the  rachis  there  are  fifteen  to  sixteen  primai'y 
veins.  The  spadix  is  about  a  span  long,  and. 
divided  near  the  apex  into  four  to  ten  rami, 
which  bear  vitelline  yellow  flowers.  Dr.  Vdo- 
Dammer,  Dahlem,  near  Berlin. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


"The  Jardin  des  Planteb." 

M.  Louis  Uenise,  one  of  the  Librarians  at  the- 
National  Library  in  Paris,  has  published,  through 
M.  Daragon,  30,  Eue  Duperre,  Paris,  a  Biblio- 
graphie  historique  et  hiographique  du  Jardin  de& 
Plantes.  It  comprises  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
publications  and  illustrations  relating  to  the- 
Garden  from  its  foundation  in  1626  to  the  year 
1895.  The  "Museum"  as  it  exists  now  com- 
bines a  botanical  garden,  herbarium  and 
museum,  with  a  zoological  garden,  a  natural 
history  museum,  and  various  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories.  It  may  therefore  readily 
be  conceived  that  the  catalogue  appeals  to  a 
large  and  varied  class  of  readers,  and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  provides  material  for  a  future  detailed 
history  of  the  famous  establishment.  The  author 
explains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been  obliged 
to  eliminate  much  that  would  IxJ  of  interest,  and 
tells  us  on  what  principle  he  selected  his  material, 
otherwise  we  might  have  wondered  at  the- 
omission  of  the  names  of  Tulasne,  Weddell,. 
Mirbel,  Gaudichaud,  Verlot,  Carri^re,  and  many 
other  famous  botanists  and  cultivators. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  Scotchman, 
Dr.  William  Davidson,  was  the  first  Professor  of 

*  Chain(rdorra (Numuzharia)Rui!ii,'Weru\\&r\([ ms.s., 
n.  sp. — Caudicibus  proliferis  ;  frondibus  simplicibu.s, 
lamina  oblongo-spathulata  ultra  dimidium  bifida,  nerviK. 
primariis  utrinque  15 — 10,  laciniis  late  lanceolatis, 
acuminatis,  porrectis  ;  spadicibus  pauceramosis^ 
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\Jhemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  ( 1647-1654) .  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Davisson,  and  d'Avinson  ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
Erelyn  in  1649  attended  his  lectures.  In  1784 
one  John  Andrews  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
most  pleasant  though  not  the  most  frequented 
garden  in  Paris  is  Le  Jardin  du  Eoi.  It  is  open, 
airy,  and  spacious."  A  few  years  after  this  we 
find  tliat  Citizen  Jussieu,  in  5  Floreal,  5th  Year, 
made  his  first  herborising  excursion  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 

In  1870  we  are  reminded  how  the  elephants 
were  destroyed  to  supply  food  to  the  besieged 
residents,  and  in  1871  reports  were  made  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  France  and  to  the  Institute 
concerning  the  bombardment  of  the  Museum  by 
the  German  army  in  January,  1871. 

Criticisms,  sometimes  bitter  ones,  have  been 
published,  especially  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Garden.  M.  Lefebvre,  in  1821, 
inveighed  against  the  natural  system  of  De 
Jussieu,  upheld  Tournefort  and  Linnseus,  and  was, 
as  we  are  told,  "  exasperated  by  the  cotyledons ! " 
Charles  Martins,  in  1868,  compared  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  unfavourably  with  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  and  similar  opinions  were  published  by 
Mr.  William  Kobinson  in  his  Parks,  Promenades, 
«nd  Gardens  of  Paris.  In  reading  these  criti- 
cisms, it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  diverse  circumstances,  the  deficient  budget, 
-and  the  special  objects  of  the  establishment.  In 
January,  1893,  the  stock  of  fuel  for  heating  the 
stoves  was  exhausted,  a  circumstance  which  led 
to  a  passage  -  at  -  arms  between  M.  Max  Cornu, 
the  then  Professor  of  Culture,  and  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  the  Director.  Elsewhere  we  find  refer- 
ence to  the  great  impulse  given  by  M.  Cornu  to 
the  cultivation  and  dispersion  of  economic  plants 
to  the  French  colonies.  The  references  to  the 
menagerie,  the  elephants,  the  giraffes,  the  mon- 
keys, the  hippopotamus,  and  other  animals  are 
also  of  much  interest. 

The  extracts  we  have  made  will  suffice  to  show 
that  this  work,  though  only  a  catalogue  of  books, 
is  one  which  those  interested  in  the  subject  will 
not  willingly  lay  aside  till  they  have  skimmed  its 
contents  from  p.  1  to  p.  2G0.  A  list  of  authors  and 
a  full  table  of  contents  render  reference  easy. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 


FKUIT-GEOWING  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

Bananas.  —  There  was  a  much  greater  area 
under  Bananas  in  1903  than  in  1902— namely, 
•6,577  acres  against  5,260  acres,  an  increase  of 
1,311  acres.  There  were  47,437  fewer  bimches 
obtained  from  the  greater  area,  however  — 
namely,  1,112,578  bunches  in  1903,  and  1,160,015 
■bunches  in  the  previous  year;  an  average  per 
acre  of  169  bunches  in  1903,  and  of  220  bunches 
in  1902. 

Mourilyan  is  the  chief  centre  of  Banana  culti- 
vation, having  3,553  acres  or  54  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area,  and  746,945  bunches,  or  67  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production  being  returned  from  that 
district,  the  average  yield  in  this  district  being 
■210  bunches  to  each  acre.  Of  the  additional 
area  in  1903  1,075  acres,  or  82  per  cent.,  were 
planted  at  Mourilyan.  Cairns  produced  the  next 
largest  quantity,  but  the  acreage  there  was 
practically  the  same  in  both  years;  from  the 
1,070  acres  under  crop  there  in  1903,  156,977 
bunches  of  Bananas  were  obtained,  an  average 
return  to  each  acre  of  147  bunches. 

Pineapples. 
This  fruit,  which  would  appear  to  be  less 
.affected  by  drought  than  many  plants,  showed  an 
increase  both  in  acreage  and  production  in  1903. 
Pineapples  would  appear  to  offer  greater  possi- 
■bilities  in  the  way  of  export  than  many  other 
Trarieties  of  fruit.     Packed  under  ordinary  condi- 


tions, if  care  in  gathering  and  casing  be  taken, 
the  fruits  will  carry  for  considerable  distances 
and  arrive  in  good  condition.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  experiments  would  appear  to 
justify  the  belief  that  if  carried  in  chilled 
chambers,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  fruit  may  be  successfully 
conveyed  to  Europe,  and  thus  become  another 
article  of  commercial  export  on  a  large  scale. 
The  experiments  in  this  direction  are  being 
continued  by  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

There  were  1,493  acres  under  Pineapples  in 
1903  against  1,101  acres  in  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  392  acres.  The  production  last  year 
was  340,832  dozen,  and  in  1902  it  was  260,444 
dozen,  an  increase  of  80,388  dozen.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  each  year  was  228  dozen  and 
237  dozen  respectively.  Brisbane  petty  session 
district  embraces  nearly  half  the  Pineapple 
cultivation  and  production  of  the  State  ;  from 
the  601  acres  planted  there  155,370  dozen  were 
marketed.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  in 
Pineapples  with  the  southern  States. 


SOCIETIES. 


BOYAL    HOBTICULTUBAL. 

Scientific  Committee- 

September  2m. — Present:  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the 
chair)  ;  Messrs.  Oilell,  Nicholson,  'Worsley,  Saunders, 
and  Gordon  ;  Professor  Boulger,  Revs.  "W.  ■\\'ilks  and 
G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Secretary). 

Apple  aiul  Pear  Blossom,  PoUiiiation  of. — In  further 
reply  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  inquiries  as  to  the  advice  that 
"no  one  kind  of  Apple  shoiild  be  largely  planted  by 
itself,"  filr.  Worsley  observed  that  such  dessert  Pears 
as  Marie  Louise  require  special  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, about  70"  F.  in  a  dry  air,  for  effective  pollination. 
Hut  it  is  not  often  that  such  perfect  conditions  obtain 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  so  that  Pears  of  that 
variety  are  often  regarded  as  "bad  setters."  It  has 
been  found  that  all  choicer  varieties  do  very  much 
better  when  intermingled  with  commoner  ones. 

Oats  Malformed. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows 
upon  some  stvuited  Oats  which  were  shown  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hooper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  August  23  : — "They  were  attacked  by  the 
stem-eelworm  (Tvlenchus  devastatrix),  causing  them 
to  become  'Tulip-rooted'  or  'segged.'  The  best 
method  of  exterminating  this  pest  is  to  burn  all  the 
stubble-roots,  &c.,  of  the  crop,  and  then  to  plough  the 
land  deeply  (16  or  18  inches),  so  as  to  burj-  the  eel- 
worms  so  deeply  that  they  cannot  reach  the  siuface 
again.  As  this  |)est  is  also  the  cause  of  the  disease  in 
Clover  known  as  '  Clover  sickness,'  this  crop  should 
never  immediately  follow  an  infested  crop  of  Oats. 
This  pest  is  easily  carried  from  one  field  to  another  by 
the  soil  attached  to  various  implements,  horses'  feet, 
and  the  boots  of  labourers.  The  following  dressings 
have  been  found  of  use  in  assisting  an  infested 
crop  to  "  grow  away  "  from  the  pest,  though  I  doubt 
if  they  have  had  much  effect  on  the  eelworms : — 
Sulphate  of  potash  1  cwt.  per  acre,  3  cwt.  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  two 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  three  parts  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  iron  3  cwt.  per  acre.  " 

(rrapes  Attacked  bit  Insects. — The  following  is  Mr. 
Saunders'  report  on  samples  sent  from  Blackheath  : — 
"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  insects  attacking  the 
Grapes  are  the  caterpillars  of  Batodes  (Tortrix)  angus- 
tiorana ;  but  the  Tortrix  caterpillars  are  so  much 
alike,  and  the  moths  were  in  such  bad  condition,  that 
I  cannot  speak  positively.  As  to  destroying  the  cater- 
pillars, it  seems  almost  impossible  to  suggest  any 
means  which  would  not  spoil  the  Grapes,  as  any  insec- 
ticide would  impart  a  flavour  to  the  fruit.  Syringing 
with  cold  water  might  do  some  good,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  used  with  considerable  force.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  where  the  chrysalides  are  formed.  If 
in  the  ground,  removing,  say,  2  in.  of  the  surface-soil 
would  be  effectual ;  if  they  are  formed  on  the  stems  or 
shoots  of  the  Vines,  then  the  latter  shoiUd  be  carefully 
dressed.  This  would  kill  the  chrysalides,  which  will 
be  found  in  a  silken  web  or  cocoon.     The  walls  and 


woodwork  should  also  be  well  washed,  so  as  to  kill  any 
which  may  be  formed  on  them." 

/r/.<  and  Fungi. — In  reply  to  an  inquirer  as  to  the 
cure  of  the  common  Iris  fungus,  the  Rev.  W.  "WiLKS  gave 
his  experience  of  the  dusting  the  plants  with  kainit 
once  a  fortnight  or  once  in  three  weeks  during  autumn 
and  s])ring.  By  this  means  he  perfectly  c\ued  many 
badly  diseased  plants. 

Peach  Mot. — Dr.  Cooke  reports  as  follows  upon 
fruits  received  from  Leeds:  —  "Undoubtedly  the 
Peaches  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  Gheosporium 
fructigenum,  which  also  attacks  Apples,  Grapes,  Figs, 
and  other  fruits.  It  is  dangerous  in  a  house,  as  it  may 
soon  extend  to  other  trees,  and  is  very  difficult  to  exter- 
minate, as  it  is  deep-seated.  Let  all  fruits  be  gathered 
and  destroyed  as  soon  as  diseased  spots  appear.  The 
only  remedy  we  know  is  spraying  with  a  solution  of 
half-an-ounce  of  sulphate  of  potassium  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  Application  to  be  made  at  intervals  of  ten 
days." 

Apple  Canker. — Dr.  CoOKE  exhibited  branches  of 
Aj)ple-tree  suffering  from  canker.  Surrounding  the 
cankerous  spots  were  tufts  of  a  slightly  pinkish  mould, 
which  had  been  identified  as  the  conidia  of  Nectria 
ditissima.  Other,  and  older,  cankers  on  thicker  limbs 
showed  no  trace  of  either  the  conidia  or  the  perfect 
Nectria,  and  would  otherwise  have  been  difficult  to 
trace  to  their  true  cause,  especially  now  that  it  ia 
believed  the  Glceosporium  also  produces  canker  on 
Apple  branches.  "With  this  evidence  it  would  be 
tolerably  clear  that  all  the  cankers  on  this  tree  were 
due  to  the  Fusarium,  which  forms  the  initial  stage  or 
conidial  form  of  the  Nectria. 

Lychnis  with  Grubs. — Mr.  Sai'NDERS  reports  as 
follows  upon  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Holmes  : — "I 
should  say  that  the  small  yellow  grubs  in  the  seed 
vessels  of  Lychnis  diurna  are  those  of  a  small  two- 
winged  fly,  probably  belonging  to  the  family  Cecido- 
myid;c.  It  is  very  difficult  to  name  these  little  dipterous 
grubs  unless  you  can  rear  the  ffies." 


HORTICULTURAL    SHOW    AT 
HEREFORD. 

Sei'tember  7. — Mr.  John  Wilson's  tenth  annual 
horticultural  show  at  Hereford  Produce  Market  was 
held  on  the  above  date  under  favourable  conditions. 
Jlr.  "WUson  pays  all  expenses  attached  to  this  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  is  given  to 
Hereford  charitable  institutions.  The  entries  were 
a  record,  and  tne  arrangements  excellent.  A  feature 
of  the  show  were  the  Excelsior  Onions,  which  is  Mr. 
■Wilson's  speciality. 

The  admission  charged,  which  was  merely  nominal, 
amounted  to  £10  15s.  4d.,  and  was  apportioned  as 
follows  :  five  guineas  to  Herefordshire  General  Hos- 
pital ;  three  guineas  to  the  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital ;  and  two  guineas  to  the  Hereford  Nursing 
Association. 

GABBENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

CROYOON  AND   DISTRICT   HORTICULTURAL.— On 

Tuesday,  September  20,  a  lecture  on  "  Fruit  as  a  Neces- 
sai7  Food"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  V.M.H., 
Swauley.  For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Cannell's  diet  has 
been  strictly  vegetarian,  and  he  lias  felt  more  active 
and  enjoyed  better  health  than  formerly.  In  fruit, 
said  Mr.  Cannell,  they  had  enough  nourishment  to  keep 
the  body  iu  proper  working  order,  and  not  only  this 
l)ut  it  created  the  appetite  and  provided  everything  to 
build  up  a  strong  constitution.  He  also  emphasised 
its  economy. 

MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 
—The  members  of  this  Society  journeyed  to  Knutsford 
on  Saturday  last  by  invitation  from  Messrs.  Caldwell  & 
Sons,  to  inspect  their  extensive  nurseries.  They  were 
met  at  the  station  by  members  and  representatives  of 
the  firm,  and  were  driVen  in  brakes  through  the 
ancient  town  to  the  nurseries  of  over  100  acres  in 
extent  They  were  entertained  to  tea  by  Messrs. 
Caldwell,  and  returned  to  Manchester  in  the  evening. 
The  party  included  Mr.  Paul  of  Manchester  Botanic 
Gardens.  Secretary,  and  several  members  of  the 
Manchester  Seed  Trade. 


SCHEDULES    RECEIVED. 

BiuxTON,  Streatham,  and  Clapham  HOKTICI'LTUKAL 
Society's  .\utumn  Show.— To  be  held  on  Nov.  2  and  S 
at  Streatham  Hall,  near  Streatham  Station. 

Ipswich  Chrysanthemum  Show.— This  annual  ex 
hibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
honey,  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Public 
Hall  aud  Saloon,  Ipswich,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  8  and  9.  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Archer, 
13,  Museum  Street,  Ipswich. 
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Death  of  a  Gardener.  —  The  death  is 
reported  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Botce,  aged  47,  who  for 
some  years  has  filled  the  position  of  Secretary  to 
the  Highgate  Horticultural  Society  and  the  High- 
gate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  is 
feared  that  deceased's  death  was  due  to  poison. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  several  children. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  Editok  and  Publisheb. — Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  us  much 
time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe 
the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that 
all  communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
the  PuBLisHEK ;  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Begonia:  M.  C.  An  abnormal  condition  often 
seen  in  flowers  and  leaves.  See  Oardeners' 
Chronicle,  November  29,  1902,  pp.  395,  398. 

Books  :  Cars.  The  newest  work  on  the  subject 
is  The  Boole  of  the  Carnation  (R.  P.  Brother- 
Eton),  it  may  be  obtained  from  our  publishing 
department,  price  2s.  9ci.  post-free. — A.  M.  C. 
Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs  (B.  C.  Kavens- 
croft)  may  be  obtained  from  our  publishing 
department.  Is.  Id.  post-free. — J.  B.  We  do 
not  know  a  botanical  book  in  which  only  hardy 
herbaceous  flowering  plants  are  included,  nor  a 
book  upon  such  species  that  does  not  include 
directions  for  their  cultivation.  Lc, 

Bushel  of  Apples  :  H.  S.  W.  The  standard 
bushel  contains  2218'192  cubic  inches.  The 
market  bushel  basket  is  generally  174  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  10  inches  at  the  bottom, 
and  10  inches  in  depth,  but  they  vary  in  the 
degree  of  holding  capacity.  The  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  Apples  is  approximately  from  40  to 
50  pounds,  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree 
of  solidity  of  the  fruits. 

Celekt  :  X.  T.  Z.  We  cannot  offer  an  opinion 
unless  you  send  a  marked  copy  of  the  schedule, 
and  state  accurately  the  names  of  the  varieties 
you  exhibited. 

Chktsanthemums  :  A  Reader.  Visit  some  of  the 
more  important  exhibitions  and  make  notes  of 
the  foliage  you  admire  most  in  the  classes  in 
which  prizes  are  offered  for  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  decorative  effect.  Many  varieties 
of  autumn-tinted  foliage  from  out-of-doors  are 
used,  also  sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosiis,  A. 
Sprengeri,  and  other  species.  Most  Ferns 
are  of  too  delicate  appearance  to  be  happily 
associated  with  large  Chrysanthemum  flowers. 
—  W,  J.  The  plants  are  suffering  from  an 
excess  of  stimulating  manures.  Use  great  care 
in  affording  water  to  the  plants.  If  too  much 
or  too  little  be  applied  at  the  roots,  the 
injurious  f  ffect  will  be  seen  in  the  leaves. 

Cucumber  i  J.  D.  The  leaves  reached  us  in  such 
miserable  condition  that  much  extra  trouble 

,  was  given.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  prevalent 
disease  in  leaves  or  fruit,  and  no  evidence  of 
fungi  anywhere.  Is  there  not  something  in 
the  cultivation  afforded  the  plants  that  is 
unsuitable  P 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Roots  :  Soil.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fragments  sent  to  indicate  what 
is  the  matter.  There  is  no  fungus  manifest. 
The  material  is  quite  insufficient  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion  upon.  Probably  a  little 
more  potash  in  the  soil  would  effect  a  desirable 
change. 

Double  Apple:  Miss  B.  The  example  you  send 
is  a  good  specimen  of  a  syncarpous  fruit  often 
met  with  in  Apples.  It  is  due  to  the  union  of 
two  fruits  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth. 

Late-ripening  Peaches  :  D.  Field.  The  variety 
Lady  Palmerston  should  have  been  included 
amongst  the  Peaches  recommended  for  ripening 


in    October.     This    is    one    of    the  best,  and 
superior  to  Golden  Eagle. 

LiLiuM  auratum  :  W.  B.  Last  season  was  a  very 
bad  one  for  properly  maturing  the  bulbs,  and 
yours  may  have  suffered  in  consequence.  The 
specimen  received,  if  properly  matured  this 
year,  should  produce  some  good  flowers  next 
season. 

Melons:  F.  W.  S.  The  specimens  are  not  suffi- 
ciently good  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion. 

Mint  Rust  :  A.  The  Mint  is  badly  infested 
with  rust  (Puccinia  Menthae),  and  nothing  can 
save  the  crop.  It  is  not  fit  for  kitchen  use. 
Better  cut  the  plants  down  to  the  ground  and 
burn  the  tops  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading. 
Probably  the  roots  are  healthy,  and  with  care 
may  produce  a  sound  crop  next  year.  Sprinkle 
the  ground  afterwards  with  Bordeaux-mixture 
in  order  to  kill  all  falle»  spores.  There  is 
hope  of  success  as  the  vrinter  spores,  or  teleuto- 
spores,  are  not  yet  formed. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious  to  oblige 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers  to 
name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations. —  W.  R.  Spencer.  1,  Flower  of 
Herts ;  2,  Cowarne  Quoining ;  3,  Bevan  Seed- 
ling ;  4,  Newtown  Pippin  ;  5,  Marie  Louise  ;  6, 
Catillac. — H.  Hodge.  1,  Cellini  Pippin ;  2, 
Welford  Park  Nonsuch ;  3,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  The  Pear  was  over-ripe. — O.  P.  1, 
Small's  Admirable ;  2,  Golden  Noble ;  3,  Lord 
Grosvenor ;  4,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  5,  M^re  de 
Menage;  6,  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — F.  Morris. 
Maltster. — C.  (/.  S.  Round  Pear,  Gratioli ; 
long  one,  Beurre  Boso. — F.  L.  R.  1,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  ;  2,  Beurre  Bachelier ;  3,  Sou- 
venir du  Congres ;  4,  Beurre  Hardy ;  5,  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot. — W.  'Cann.  1,  Lord  Sulfield  ; 
2,  Lady  Henniker  ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins  j  4, 
Hawthornden  j  5,  Manx  Codlin.  —  Constant 
Reader.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  — J.  Hawkins. 
Wellington. — Constant  Reader.  1,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet ;  2,  White  Westling ;  3,  Ecklinville ;  4, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  5,  Hollow-crowned  Pippin ; 
t).  Lady  Henniker. — Roy.  1,  Kentish  Deux  Ans  ; 
2  and  3,  Warner's  King  ;  4,  Brockworth  Park  ; 
5,  Keswick  Codlin;  t!,  Blenheim  Orange. — 
Cf.  F.  T.  White  Westling.— JU .  F.  1,  Beauty  of 
Kent;  2,Alfriston;  3,  Dutch  Codlin  ;  4,  Striped 
Beefing ;  5,  Cellini  Pippin ;  6,  Pile's  Russett. 
— J.  Perry.  1,  Warner's  King;  2,  Ribston 
Pippin,  a  very  fine  fruit ;  3,  Brownlee's  Russet ; 
4,  Beurre  d'Amanlis ;  5,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  0,  Beurre  Capiaumont. — J.  F.  I,  Curl 
Tail ;  2,  Stirling  Castle ;  3,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such ;  4,  Newton  Wonder ;  5,  Prince  Albert ;  6, 
Yorkshire  Greening.  —  J.  A.  Smith.  1,  Glout 
Morceau ;  2,  Twenty  Ounce ;  3,  Kerry  Pippin  ; 
4,  Stirling  Castle ;  5,  Beurr^  Ranee ;  6,  Doyenne 
d'Alencon. — D.  O.  P.  Apples :  1,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh  ;  2,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  3,  Oslin. 
Pears  :  1,  Summer  Bergamot  ;  2,  Bellissime 
d'Hiver;  3,  Comte  de  Flandre. — J.  C.  S.  1, 
Gravenstein  ;  2,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  3,  Mank's 
Codlin ;  4,  Lord  Lennox  ;  5,  Maclean's  Fa- 
vourite ;  6,  decayed. — W.  C.  D.  1,  Triomphe 
d'Jodoigne ;  2,  Cockpit ;  3,  Lewis's  Incompar- 
able.— Acton.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — R.  R. 
1,  Court  Pendu  Plat;  2.  Small's  Admirable;  3, 
Stunner  Pippin ;  4,  Cox's  Pomona ;  5,  Winter 
Greening  ;  6,  Winter  Red-streak  ;  7,  Peas- 
good's Nonsuch;  8,  Calville  Rouge  Prec6ce. — • 
J.  S.  4"  Son.  1,  White  Paradise,  or  Lady's 
Finger ;  2,  not  recognised,  but  the  fruits  are 
very  juicy  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — Hortus.  1,  Iris 
pseudo-Acorus  variegatus ;  2,  Panicum  virga- 
tum;    3,   not  recognised  ;    4,  Menziesia  poli- 


folia. — E.   B.    Leycesteria  formosa. — J.   L.  G, 

1,  Aster  acris  ;  2,  Nepeta  violacea ;  3,  Agathsear 
coelestis ;  4,  Spergularia  rubra. — G.  E.,  Mon- 
mouth. Aerides  multiflorum  var.  Lobbii,  gener- 
ally called  Aerides  Lobbii  in  gardens.  The 
section  represented  in  gardens  as  A.  affine,  A» 
roseiun,  A.  Godefroyanum,  A.  Veitchii,  and  A. 
Lobbii,  are  now  all  placed  under  A.  multi- 
florum, although  the  habits  of  the  plants  vary 
considerably. — F.  N.  B.      1,  Cattleya  luteola? 

2,  Cattleya  Eldorado ;  3,  Cattleya  Forbesii. — 
Z.  T.  X.  1,  Begonia  discolor ;  2,  Abutilon 
megapotamicum  ;  3,  send  in  flower ;  4,  Sidalcea- 
malvffiflora ;  5,  Polystichum  angulare  proli- 
ferum  ;  G,  Montbretia  crocosmiflora.  —  F.  H,. 
Cypripedium  insigne. — T.  T.  1,  Dendrobium 
chrysanthum ;  2,  Escallonia  macrantha  san- 
guinea. — A.  L.  1,  BougainvUlea  glabra;  2, 
Strobilanthes  Dyerianus  ;  Acalypha  musaica  ;. 
4,  Dracajna  Godseffiana;  5,  Acalypha  his- 
pida ;  6,  Dendrobium  longicornu.  —  /.  F.  1, 
Solanum  macranthum  {Botanical  Magazine,  t. 
4138)  ;  2,  Momordica  Balsamina ;  3,  Datura 
meteloides. — H.  M.  Why  not  number  the 
specimens  ?  Spike  of  purple  berries,  Phyto- 
lacca decandra ;  wing-fruited  tree,  Euonymus; 
europteus ;  purple  leaf,  Prunus  Pissardii ;  purple- 
flower,  Agrostemma  coronaria  ;  scented-leafed 
plant,  Monarda  didyma.  —  W.  T.  1,  Aster 
ericoides  ;  2,  Aster  AmeUus ;  3,  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum. — Xorth  Devon.  Berberis  vulgaris. 
— A-  H.  Prunus  pendula. 

New  Cucumber  :  W.  E.  R.  You  had  better  show- 
fruits  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  the  new  Hall  at  Vincent 
Square,  on  Tuesday  next,  October  4,  in  order- 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee  upon  the  merits  of  the  variety. 
Address,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Potatos  fob  Exhibition  :  R.  S.  L.  We  know  of 
nothing  beyond  the  work  of  cleansing  the 
skins  that  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
tubers  for  exhibition.  They  should  be  selectedi 
as  nearly  of  one  size  as  is  possible,  choosing 
those  tubers  having  clear,  unblemished  skins. 
In  regard  to  the  application  of  a  "preparation" 
with  a  view  to  imparting  a  "  waxy "  appear- 
ance, we  should  suppose  that  if  this  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  judges  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  disqualify  the 
exhibit. 

Shamrock:  H.  J.  P.  What  species  of  plant 
should  be  regarded  as  the  true  Shamrock  is  a 
much  disputed  matter.  Three  plants  are  fre- 
quently put  forward  as  being  the  Shamrock,, 
but  which  is  correct  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  determine.  The  three  species  are- 
Tritolium  repens.T.  pratense.and  Oxalis  Aceto- 
sella.  See  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  Gard.  Chron.  for  April  7,  1900,  p.  222. 

Tecoma  capensis  :  G.  J.  Thin  out  the  growths 
with  a  knife,  only  allowing  sufficient  shoots  to 
remain  that  will  be  required  to  furnish  the- 
trellis  properly.  You  do  not  indicate  the 
situation  of  the  plants.  If  this  is  unfavour- 
able it  would  account  for  their  not  flowering, 
freely. 

Transparent  Paper  for  Roofing:  Bids.  Apply 
to  Mr.  C.  A.  Christiansen,  Norwood  Green, 
Southall. 

Walnut-trees  :  C.  J.  The  crevices  you  describe- 
as  existing  between  the  lead  and  the  bark 
might  be  filed  with  cement,  and  when  this  has- 
become  dry,  apply  a  coating  of  tar  over  the- 
lead  and  the  cement.  By  such  means  you  will 
be  able  to  exclude  water  entirely.  But  the- 
limbs  of  the  tree  should  be  made  secure  by 
means  of  chains  also,  in  order  that  they  may; 
not  be  blown  about  by  high  winds. 

Communications  Received.— A.  G.  R.— A.  R.— J.  J. — 
T  B  — W  H.  B.— T.  B,  A.— W.  J.  W„Ltd.— A.  T.— J.  C. 
—  \iax— A.  W.  C— C.  B.-.I.  H.  C— A.  B.-E.  T.  C— 
F  &  S.— F,  L.— Mrs.  G.  K.— G.  M.  G.— C.  I.  -  B.  K.  (next 
week)— Cardiff  Gardeners'  .\ssociation— G.  H.  H.— 
Urgent— Tlios.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.— Sutton  &  Sons— C.  Maron, 
— G  B.  M.S.  W.  Newcomb  -  C.  S.,  Naples— K.  L.  C— 
Y.  Soh.  F.  L.-\V.  Miller-W.  A.  C.-T.  H.-A.  W.  W.- 
W.  S.,  Mersina,  Turkey  in  Asia— A.  H.— II.  M.— S.  C— 
Quintin  Read— R.  D.-H.  W.  W.-Dr.  M. -National 
Dalilia  Society— M.  B.,  Hollaad— A.  L.— J.  Sndll— 
E.  K.  L.— A.  C.  B.  (with  tl)anks)-W.  T. 

Photoueaphs  Received  and  Under  Consideration.— 
T.  Down— J.  B.— S.  C— J.  P..  Higlibuiy. 

(.For  Markets  and  Weatlier,  seep,  x.) 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 


AlECONOPSIS    IVIEGRIFOLIA,  A    HARDY    SPECIES    INTRODUCED   FROM    THIBET,  WHICH^HAS    RECENTLY   FLOWERED 

IN  England  for  the  first  time  ;  colour  of  flowers,  clear,  bright  yellow. 

[See  Utter  in  our  present  issue  from  Messrs.  fas.   Veifch  &'  Sons'  Co/lector. 
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which  is  often  stained  black."  This  descrip- 
tion, as  hereafter  will  be  seen,  would  suit 
equally  well  as  a  diagnosis  of  Glieosporium 
fructigenum.  The  application  of  the  term 
"  perithecia"  was  commonly  made  in  those 
days  to  receptacles  such  as  those  of  Glu'O- 
sporium,  in  which  no  true  perithecium  is 
present.  Certainly  the  host  was  different, 
but  of  that  hereafter. 

In   18.j6    Berkeley  described   the   fungus 
which  he  called  GlaDsporium  fructigenum* 
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BITTEE  -  ROT      OF     APPLES 
(GLCEOSPORIUM   FRUCTIGENUM). 

THE  "  Bitter  -  rot "  or  "  Ripe  -  rot "  of 
Apples,  sometimes  called  "  Anthrac- 
nose,"  is  a  disease  well  known  wherever  the 
Apple  is  cultivated,  and  the  fungus  which 
■produces  it  has  probaljly  been  known  since 
i854.  In  this  year  the  late  Rev.  M.  J.  Berke- 
Jey  described  what  he  termed  Septoria  rufo- 
maculans, '  which  occurred  on  Grapes ;  this 
■name  he  afterwards  changed  to  Aseochyta 
ffufomaculans,t  and  in  1879  it  was  again 
changed  by  Thiimenj;  to  Glu^osporium  rufo- 
jnaculans.  It  was  said  to  "  form  orbicular 
.spots  of  a  sienna-browD,  preserving  con- 
stantly a  definite  outline.  This  spot  sepa- 
rates readily  from  the  subjacent  pulp,  in 
■consequence  of  a  copious  crop  of  mycelium, 
.the  threads  of  which  form  the  radii  of  a 
:Circle.  The  surface  is  rough,  with  little 
raised,  orbicular,  reddish  perithecia  (':■)  ar- 
ranged concentrically,  spores  varying  from 
■:02  to  "15  mm.  In  age  the  perithecia  fall 
away,  leaving  a  little  aperture,  the  border  of 

*"  Gardenerif'  Chronicle.  1854,  p.  676,  with  figure, 
t  Berk.  Ovtt.,  p.  320. 
I  Fungi  rumicoli,  p.  59. 


1887,  added  the  Pear  and  Apricot  to  the  list 
of  hosts.  Halsted,  in  1892,  proved  by  his 
experiments  that  the  same  fungus  caused 
the  "  Ripe-rot  '  of  the  Apple,  Grape,  Peach, 
Pear,  Tomato,  i&c,  which  results  were  con- 
firmed by  Chester  in  1803.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  fungus  can  adapt  itself  to  numerous 
hosts.  Probably  it  will  attack  indiscrimi- 
nately all  pomaceous  fruits. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  in  this  summary 
to  an  excellent   history,  "The  Bitter-rot  of 


FlQ.   101.— BITTER- EOT  CANKER   FROM    LIVING  APPLE  TREE. 


as  occurring  on  .Vpples,  "studding  the  fruit 
with  pearl-like  specks,  bursting  through  the 
cuticle,  and  swelling  above  it  in  the  form  of 
little  flat  cushions,  sometimes  simple,  more 
frequently  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
perfect  ring.  Eich  plant  consists  of  a 
branched  inosculating  mycelium,  giving  rise 


i 

k 

i^# 

c,C. 

^»^ 

Apples,"  by  Hermann  von  Schrenk  and 
Pel  ley  Spaulding,  published  by  the  United 
States  of  .Vmerica  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1903.  In  fact,  had  that  memoir  been 
generally  obtainable  in  this  country,  the 
present  notice  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
It  was  in  1.^.59  that  Berkeley  described 
another  fungus  belonging  to  the  same  genus 
which  produced  a  kind  of  Ripe-rot  on  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and   this    he  called  Gkeo- 


FlG.   Ill2.  — .\PPI.E   .41  FECTED  WITH    BITTEE-EOT. 
(ISOCCL.iTIOX    I-ROM  A   (AXKEK.) 


to  simple  or  forked  subfastigiate  irregular 
threads,  each  tip  surmounted  by  an  oblong, 
curved  or  irregular  spore  (2.5^1  long).  After- 
wards the  cuticle  is  raised  in  little  shining 
transparent  pustules,  and  a  tendril  of  minute 
spores,  precisely  like  the  previous  ones, 
issues  from  them.'t 

Galloway,  in  1890.  demon  trated  that  the 
Ripe-rot  fungus  of  the  Grape,  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  Apple,  caused  the  Bitter-rot  of 
the  Apple,  and  vice  versa.  In  1891  Miss  South- 
worth  confirmed  these  results.   Thiimen,  in 

•  Gardeners'  vhronide.  1856,  p.  245,  with  ligure. 
t  CooUe  Handbook,  fig.  186. 


FlO.   103.— GLlEOSPOIilCM   FRUCTKiEXUM   (BERK.). 

sporium  lajticolor.*  This  again,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  the  same  fungus 
as  the  foregoing,  developed  upon  different 
fruits.  "At  first  appearing  as  dark  specks 
with  a  bleached  centre,  at  length  the  white 
spot  and  dark  ring  become  more  clearly 
defined,  seated  in  the  centre  of  a  regular 
circular  depression,  the  borders  of  which 
are  pale,  the  whole  surface  of  the  depres- 
sion studded  with  little  salmon-coloured 
warts,  disposed  more  or  less  in  circles,  from 
which  issue  little  curled  tendrils  of  salmon- 
coloured  spores,  oblong  (16— 17/x  long)  with 
their  contents  retracted  to  either  end.' 
Although  evidently  at  the  time  regarding 
this  as  a  distinct  species,  Berkeley  alludes 
to  "  a  plant  of  the  same  genus,  destructive 
•  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1859,  p.  604. 
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to  Apples  " ;  and  he  adds,  "  We  may  also  refer 
to  the  very  similar  production  on  Grapes." 

Later  on,  in  1874,  Berkeley  and  Curtis 
described  another  Anthracnose  on  Apples, 
found  in  South  Carolina,  to  which  was 
applied  the  name  of  Glfeosporium  versi- 
color*—"Forming  patches  an  inch  or  more 
wide;  pustules  reticulated,  spores  oblong  or 
slightlv  clavate,  greyish  (-01  to  -02  mm.  long), 
very  different  in  habit  from  G.  fructigenum, 
which  also  occurs  on  Apples." 

We  are  therefore  prepared  to  submit  that 
the  various  namesof  Septoria  rufomaculans, 
Berkeley  ;  Ascochyta  rufomaculans.  Berk. ; 
Ghcosporium  rufomaculans,  Thi'imen;  Gl«o- 
sporium  fructigenum,  Berk. ;  Glceosporium 
Iseticolor,  Berk.;  and  (ilcoosporium  versi- 
color, B  &  C,  all  represent  the  same  fungus, 
which  we  are  content  to  call  GlcBOsporium 
fructigenum,  Berk.,  and  which  occurs  as 
causing  "Bitter -rot"  or  "Ripe -rot"  on 
Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  other  fruits. 

Evidently  this  fungus,  and  the  disease  it 
produces,  is  known  generally  throughout 
Europe,  in  very  many  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  in  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
the  time  of  its  appearance  depending  on  the 
approach  of  the  fruit  to  maturity. 

In  the  Apple  the  lirst  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  disease  is  a  faint  light 
brown  discolouration  under  the  skin.  The 
spots  rapidly  increase  in  size,  become 
circular  in  outline,  and  gradually  of  a 
darker  brown,  soon  sunken  and  concave, 
with  a  sharply  defined  border.  When  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  small  blackish 
dots  appear  in  the  sunken  area,  which  soon 
enlarge  and  project  as  small  raised  points. 
Later  on  they  are  perforated,  and  the  spores 
or  conidia  escape  and  form  sticky  pink 
masses,  which  dry  in  cakes  and  adhere  to 
the  epidermis  unless  washed  away  by  the 
rain.  Sometimes  the  spores  are  discharged  in 
long  tendrils  from  the  orifices  of  the  pustules. 
The  pustules  themselves  are  often  ananged 
in  the  form  of  a  ring.  As  these  become 
exhausted  and  the  rot  progresses,  other  rings 
of  pustules  are  developed  concentrically 
outside  the  original  ring,  and  this  process 
continues  during  the  growth  and  vigour 
of  the  disease,  so  that  hundreds  of  pustules 
may  be  produced  consecutively  upon  the 
same  spot.  Cold  weather  seems  to  cheek 
the  development  of  pustules.  Alternation 
of  low  and  higher  temperature  may  account 
for  the  intermittent  formation  of  rings. 
The  brown  colouration  indicates  the  decay 
of  the  fruit,  which  proceeds  laterally  towards 
the  core.  It  may  generally  be  said  that  hot 
muggy  weather  is  most  favourable  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  "  rot." 

After  infection  of  the  fruit,  the  fungus 
hyphse  grow  in  all  directions  from  the 
original  point  of  infection.  The  spore- 
forming  stage  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  small  raised  points  scattered  over  the 
brown  spots.  These  points  are  caused  by 
masses  of  parallel  hyphai  which  grow  out- 
ward and  form  a  low  cone,  the  apex  of 
which  at  length  ruptures  the  epidermis  and 
forms  a  pustule.  The  spores  or  conidia  are 
formed  by  abstriction  from  the  ends  of  the 
hyphro  composing  the  cone.  Many  conidia 
may  be  abstricted  in  succession  from  each 
hypha.  Their  general  form  is  oblong  or 
cylindrical,  sometimes  slightly  curved,  and 
'very  variable  in  dimensions,  with  an  average 

»  Orevillea,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ]3,  No.  503. 


of  12  to  16/1  by  4  to  6/a,  and  often  more. 
Normally  they  are  one-celled  until  they 
germinate.  A  septum  may  form  during 
germination ;  conidia  will  germinate  in  water 
within  three  or  four  hours.  Just  before 
germination  a  septum  is  formed  at  or  near 
the  middle,  forming  a  two-celled  spore. 
One,  two,  or  three  germ  -  tubes  may  be 
formed,  which  are  very  rapid  in  growth,  and 
may  attain  to  three  or  four  times  the  length 
of  the  spore  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

It  had  been  long  observed  that  the  disease 
often  made  its  appearance  in  a  cone  shaped 
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Fl(i.  lUl.— 
A.— ASCIIS  and  Sporidia. 
B.— Sporidia. 
(.Magnified  400  times.) 


area,  with  its  apex  towards  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Following  up  this  observation  it 
seemed  to  be  suggested  that  first  infection 
proceeded  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and 
extended  downwards,  and  spread  outwards. 
la  1902,  Mr.  R.  H.  Simpson  followed 
up  this  seeming  suggestion  and  found 
blackened  depressions  on  one  or  more 
branches  near  the  apex  of  the  cone  of 
infected  fruit.  These  blackened  areas  on 
Apple    limbs     have     the     appearance     of 


10.5.— SEPTOniA  liUFO-MACULAXS  ON'  (ili.^PE, 
NOW  CON.SIDEHED  TO  BE  THE  SAME  AS 
ULIEDSPORIUM   FliUCTIGENUM. 

"  canker,"  and  have  been  so  called.  They 
were  located  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases  by 
following  the  cone  of  infected  fruit  to  the 
apex. 

"Canker,"  as  found  on  Apple-trees  in 
Illinois,'  appeared  as  blackened  depressions 
on  limbs  of  various  sizes,  from  last  year's 
fruit-spurs  to  limbs  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter. 
On  these  branches  rounded  or  oblong  black 
sunken  spots  occur  from  one  to  several 
inches  long,  with  more  or  less  ragged  edges. 
The  entire  bark  is  killed  for  a  considerable 
distance  back,  and  the  dead  bark  appears 
cracked  and  fissured,  or  broken  away. 
Around  the  dead  areas  a  callous  layer 
usually  forms,  the  appearance  of  which 
makes  the  cankered  spots  look  sunken. 

Cross-sections  of  cankers  frequently  show 
that  at  its  very  centre  the  wocd  has  been 
dead  for  two  years.  The  wood  immediately 
below  a  cankered  spot  is  discoloured  for  a 
considerable   distance   towards  the  centre. 

♦  Sclironk  aud  Spauliufr,  "BiUci--rot  of  Apples," 
(■..S..-!.  n.'part.  Agri.,  liinS,  Hull.  No.  44. 


Numerous  fungous  hyphaj  are  found  in  the 
medullary  ray  cells  and  the  larger  vessels, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  be- 
long to  the  Bitter-rot  fungus.  Instances  were 
common  where  two  or  more  Apples  hung 
just  below  a  canker;  these  were  generally 
badly  diseased,  while  all  other  Apples  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  were  perfectly 
healthy.  Examination  of  the  cankers  showed 
the  presence  of  unicellular  spores  resembling 
those  of  the  Glceosporium.  After  a  few 
days  these  spores  were  used  for  inoculating 
healthy  Apples,  and  produced  unmistakable 
signs  of  Bitter-rot.  In  fact,  experiments 
repeated  for  several  months  left  little  doubt 
that  the  cankers  on  Apple  limbs  contained 
spores  of  the  Bitter-rot  fungus.  To  deter- 
mine whether  the  Glroosporium  could  form 
cankers,  a  number  of  trees  were  inoculated 
in  a  manner  detailed,  with  the  result  that 
after  several  weeks  cankers  were  gradually 
formed,  and  it  was  shown  beyond  questioo 
that  the  Bitter-rot  fungus  actually  produces 
the  canker  on  Apple  limbs.  Canker  has 
been  found  in  Britain  on  Apple  branches, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  possible 
action  of  Nectria  ditissima,  although  no 
direct  evidence  of  that  fungus  could  be 
found.  The  inference  now  to  be  drawn  is  that 
they  were  more  probably  the  results  of  the 
Gkeosporium,  or,  at  least,  in  some  instances. 

Another  discovery  in  connectioa  with 
these  cankers  was  made  in  December,  1902, 
when  Mr.  Spaulding  found  perithecia,  with 
asci  and  ascospores,  in  one  of  the  cankers 
on  Apple  limljs.  These  are  assumed  to 
represent  the  final  or  ascigerous  stage  of 
the  Bitter-rot,  and  for  this  perfected  condi- 
tion the  name  of  Glomerella  rufomaculans 
(Spaulding)  has  been  proposed.  This  is  a  new 
sph.iBriaceous  genus  allied  to  Gnomoniopsis, 
the  ascospores  being  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  Gkeosporium  (12—22 
X  3|-5/i). 

The  summary  of  the  evidence  shows  (1) 
that  conidial  spores  of  the  fungus  which 
will  produce  the  Bitter-rot  in  Apples  occur 
with  great  regularity  in  the  cankers ;  (2) 
that  such  conidial  spores  taken  from 
diseased  Apples,  when  inoculated  into  the 
living  bark  of  growing  Apple-tree  branches, 
will  produce  Apple  cankers  resembling  those 
found  in  orchards;  (3)  that  conidial  spores 
and  asci  and  ascospores  are  contained  in 
such  artificially-produced  cankers,  which, 
when  inoculated  into  Apples,  produce  the 
Bitter-rot.  ■ 

The  damage  caused  by  Bitter-rot  iri 
America  is  very  great.  In  1900  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  in  four  counties  of 
Illinois  was  l,r,00,000  dollars.  The  President 
of  the  National  Apple  Shippers'  Association 
estimated  the  damage  to  the  Apple  crop  in 
the  United  States  in  1900  from  Bitter-rot 
alone  to  be  10,000,000  dollars. 

A  summary  of  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Spaulding  memoir  sets 
forth  that  this  fungus  until  1902  was  known 
only  in  its  conidial  stage  on  pomaceous 
fruits  and  Grapes.  The  perfect  or  ascigerous 
stage  has  since  been  discovered  both  in 
cultures  on  fruits  and  in  artificial  cankers 
on  Apple-limbs. 

The  fungus  is  most  vii-ulent  during  moist, 
hot  summers,  attacking  ripening  Apples  ir> 
.July  and  August. 

Cankers  have  been  discovered  on  Apple- 
limbs,  from  which  the  disease  seemed    to 

*  Schrenk  and  Spaulding,  lb.,  p.  36. 
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spread.  These  occurred  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  trees,  and  contained  spores  of  the 
Bitter-rot  fungus. 

Inoculations  into  healthy  Apple-limbs  of 
Bitter-rot  spores  resulted  in  tlie  formation 
of  cankers  similar  to  tbose  found  in  orchards. 
Spores  from  these  cankers  produced  the 
Bitter-rot  in  sound  fruits. 

The  spores  of  the  fungus  are  washed  from 
the  cankers  on  to  the  Applci  below  the 
cankers. 

"  One  of  the  best  methods  for  combating 
the  disease  will  consist,  during  the  winter, 
in  carefully  cutting  out  all  cankers  which 
should  be  burned  at  once.  All  diseased 
Apples  on  the  ground  or  on  the  tree  should 
be  collected  and  destroyed.  As  a  furtlier 
precaution,  trees  should  be  sprayed  with 
standard  Bordeaux-mixture  at  least  once 
before  the  buds  open,  and  again  frecjuently 
from  midsummer  until  tlie  fruits  are  almost 
ripe." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  references 
which  may  be  useful  to  students  ■.—Journ. 
Jl.  H.  S.,  xxviii.,  1903,  p.  8,  pi.  x.,  (ig.  4 
Massee,  Plant  Diseases,  281,  fig.  75  ;  Gardenerif 
Chronicle,  ISoO,  p.  245;  Tubeuf,  Dis.,  482; 
U.  S.  A.  Depart.  Agri.  Bull,  44,  1903,  with 
plates.  The  last-nnmed  contains  180  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  M.  C.  C. 


KEW   NOTES. 

LiNDENBERaiA  QRANDiFLORA,  Bentham  (see  fig. 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  20,  1902, 
p.  213). — This  fine  Himalayan  speci  ;s  is  now 
making  a  good  show  in  the  Cape-house  (No.  7). 
It  is  a  first-rate  winter-flowering  greenhouse 
plant,  which  is  much  less  known  than  it  ought  to 
be.  The  batch  of  plants  now  in  flower  were 
grown  from  cuttings  rooted  in  the  spring.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  bushy  plants  3  feet 
high,  and  will  reach  an  height  of  4  feet  before 
the  flowering  period  has  passed.  The  ratlier 
slender  growths  are  of  a  soft-wooded  nature,  and 
the  leaves  are  2  to  3  inches  in  length.  Tlie  some- 
what Mimulus-like  flowers  are  rather  large  in 
size  and  of  bright  yellow  colour,  a  single  flower 
being  produced  on  a  short  pedicel  in  the  axil  of 
each  leaf.  Cuttings  should  be  rooted  over 
moderate  bottom  heat  in  the  month  of  April, 
potting  them  off  subsequent!  p  into  3-inch  pots, 
again  into  5-iuch  pots,  and  finally  into  7-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  make  large  busby 
plants  if  the  shoots  be  "  stopped  "  frequently.  In 
the  month  of  June  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
cool  frame  and  treated  similarly  to  Bouvardias. 
By  the  beginning  of  September  they  will  com- 
mence to  flower,  and  should  be  then  placed  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  where  they  will  continue  to 
grow  and  flower  throughout  the  winter. 

RUBLLIA  AMCENA,  Nees. 
This  is  a  very  elegant,  free-flowering  Aoanthad, 
now  producing  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  the 
T-range.  It  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  mem- 
bers of  this  genus  are  not  more  commonly  grown 
for  decorative  purposes,  for  the  majority  are  easy 
to  grow,  generally  free  -  flowered,  and  often 
brilliant  in  coloui-.  R.  amoena  is  a  summer- 
flowering  species.  Cuttings  should  be  rooted  in 
March,  and  the  plants  grown-on  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature ;  they  should  be  nice  bushy 
plants  in  6-inch  pots  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
plants  usually  grow  about  18  inches  high.  The 
gi'oup  of  plants  under  notice  have  been  in  flower 
since  that  month.  The  panicle  is  about  7  inches 
long,  and  bears  numerous  bright  red  flowers 
slightly  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  tubular,  and 
inflated.  The  flowers  last  a  considerable  time  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  W.  H. 


GEAPE    "CORNICHON   BLANC." 

This  Grape,  by  no  means  a  new  variety,  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  although  it  is  a  handsome 
fruit,  and  hangs  very  late  in  the  season.  It  is 
known  as  the  "Finger  Grape"  from  the  peculiar 


sends  us  the  following  note,:— "Cornichon  Blanc 
is  very  prolific,  producing  bunches  .with  long 
sweet  berries  which  hang  for  a  long  time  oa 
the  Vine,  Cornichon  Violet  has  more  flavoui^ 
is  later,  and  likely  to  keep  even  longer 
on  the  rods.     Both   varieties  are   grown    in   a 


Fig.  106.— grape  "coexichon  blaxc,"  as  cultivated  by  dr.  bonavia. 


form  of  the  berries,  which  are  often  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  covered  with  a  white 
bloom.  The  variety  Cornichon  Violet  is  even 
more  handsome,  and  has  a  more  pronounced 
flavoiir  than  the  white  variety.  The  flesh  is  firm 
and  sweet.  For  our  illustration  (fig.  lOG)  we 
are  indebted    to    Dr.   Bonavia,   Worthing,    who 


I -span  house,  facing  south,  suitably  heated  in 
winter.  The  Vines  are  trained  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  occupying  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
roof.  The  front  or  south  side  of  the  house  is  oc- 
cupied by  other  plants.  The  Vines  have  done 
well,  and  they  receive  plenty  of  light  from  the 
unshaded  south  side.     If  an  illustration  be  given 
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of  Cornichon  Blanc,  it  might  induce  growers  to 
cultivate  the  variety  for  its  own  qualities,  and 
with  a  view  of  hybridising  other  varieties.  During 
the  winter  months  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  cuttings 
of  both  varieties,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  seedless 
Sultanieh,  should  any  of  your  readers  care  to 
have  them." 

Although  the  Finger  Grape  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  purposes,  it  forms  a  pleasing 
novelty,  and  would  be  appreciated  for  its  decora- 
tive appearance  on  the  dessert-table.  Dr.  Hogg, 
in  the  Fruit  Manual,  who  aptly  describes  the 
berries  as  resembling  large  Barberries,  says  the 
Grape  is  late  ripening  and  late  hanging,  "  of 
little  value,  and  requires  stove-heat  to  ripen  it "  ! 

[We  have  lately  seen  this  Grape  in  the  Belgian 
and  French  markets.  Its  decorative  value  is 
great.  Ed.] 


TWO   NEW  CKABS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  on  September  20,  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee  recommended  Awards  of  Merit 
to  two  new  varieties  of  ornamental  Crabs.  One 
of  these,  "  Prettingham's  Victoria,"  is  shown 
in  fig.  107.  Fruits  were  exhibited  at  that  meeting 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham,  Beeston  Nurseries, 
Nottinghamshire.  The  shape  of  these  fruits  may 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  illustration  (fig.  107), 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  in  colour 
they  were  very  bright  red,  which  spread  over 
the  whole  surface,  make  them  exceedingly 
decorative. 

The  second  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  and  was  named  "  Veitch's  Scarlet  " 
(fig.  108).  The  variety  was  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  Red  Siberian  and  Apple  King  of  the 
Pippins.  The  fruits  were  deeper  and  more  globular 
in  shape  than  those  of  "  Frettingham's  Victoria," 
and  in  colour  varied  from  bright  red  to  deep 
crimson.  The  skin  of  both  varieties  contained  a 
few  small  spots,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


LOBELIA  HETERODONTA,  Sprague,  sp.  nov.* 
This  new  Lobelia  is  a  strange-looking  plant, 
and  has  more  of  scientific  than  horticultural 
interest.  It  was  received  at  Kew  last  October 
from  the  Grenada  Botanic  Garden  under  the 
name  of  Lobelia  cirsiifolia,  a  nearly  allied  spe- 
cies, from  which  the  serrate  sepals  and  the  tooth- 
ing of  the  leaves  serve  to  distinguish  it.  It  is 
an  erect  plant,  rather  more  than  3  feet  in  height, 
with  a  long  raceme  cf  green  flowers,  several 
inches  distant  from  the  uppermost  leaves.  The 
latter  are  very  characteristic,  being  shortly  and 
regularly  serrate  above,  and  furnished  with  long, 
rather  distant,  spreading  teeth  below.  In  the 
Kew   herbarium    there   is   a   dried   specimen   of 

*  Lobelia  hclcrodonta,  Sprague,  sp.  n.  ( ^Tylomium). 
— Ex  affinitate  L.  cirsiifoli*  et  L.  infesta;,  a  quibus 
calycis  lobis  triangulari-lanceolatis  solemniter  serratis 
foliisque  majorem  per  partem  breviter  serratis  basin 
versus  patente  dentatis  recedit.  Caulis  erectus  sim- 
plex, 3— 3i-peilali3  carnosus  glaber.  Folia  subsessilia 
lanceolata,  apice  acuminata  nervo  medio  in  setam  ex- 
currente,  basi  angustata  longa  decurrentia,  5—9  poll, 
longa,  8—20  lin.  lata,  utrinque  glabra,  denticulis  ^ix 
J  lin.  longis  serrata,  basin  versus  dentibus  patentibus 
distantibus  pluries  majoribus.  Racemus  IJ^l^-pe- 
dalis,  3J — 7  poll.  pedunculatu.s,  leviter  patenterque 
pubescens.  liracteaj  lanceolat;e  serratse  foliis  sub- 
similes,  pedicellis  per  2  lin.  adnata;  iisque  breviores, 
infimas  majores  IJ  poll,  longse.  Pedicelli  1  poll,  longi 
pnbescentes  supra  medium  bibracteolati,  braeteolis 
2^  lin.  longis,  post  anthesin  apice  sursum  curvati. 
Calycis  tub<i8  obconico-semiglobosiis,  apice  4 — i\  lin. 
diametro,  lobis  triangular!  -  lanceolatis  solemniter 
jerratis,  4 — 4|  lin.  longis,  basi  IJ  lin.  latis,  glabris, 
anthesin  ante  adscendentibus,  demum  reflexis.  Corolla 
pallide  viridis,  supra  falcata,  lobis  longioribus  IJ  poll. 
brevioribuB  1  poll,  longis.  Androecium  1  poll,  longum, 
filamentis  glabris,  antheris  omnibus  inferioribus 
longioribus,  barbatis,  inferioribus  2  lin.,  superioribus 
3  lin.  longis.     Stigmata  semilenticularia. 


Fig.  107. — new  orx.\mental  crab,  "  frettingham's  victoria.' 


Fig.  108. — new  ornamental  crab,  "veitch's  scarlet.' 
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Lobelia  heterodonta,  collected  by  Sherrinpf  in 
Grenada  during  1890 — 91,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  really  a  native  of  that  island. 
Its  nearest  allies  are  the  Lobelia  oirsiifolia 
already  mentioned,  which  is  figured  in  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  2137,  L.  infesta  and  L.  digitalifolia, 
while  L.  ensifolia  greatly  resembles  it  in  habit, 
but  differs  in  having  only  two  instead  of  all  five 
anthers  bearded  at  the  top.  All  these  species 
have  greenish  or  yellowish-white  flowers,  and, 
L.  ensifolia  excepted,  form  a  very  natural 
group. 


that  nearly  half  of  the  number  of  flowering  plants 
indigenous  in  the  West  Indies  occur  nowhere  else, 
and  that  more  than  half  of  the  endemic  species 
occur  in  one  island  only.  Unfortunately,  the 
statistics  given  by  Grisebach  are  now  quite  out 
of  date,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  Yer- 
breitung  der  PJiamen  Westindiens -with  the  volumes 
of  Symbolw  Antillanrr,  edited  by  Professor  Urban, 
of  Berlin.  For  instance,  Grisebach  gives  only 
one  species  as  peculiar  to  Guadaloupe,  but  there 
is  now  a  considerable  number  of  plants  known  to 
be  endemic  in  that  island. 


A  NEW  CULINARY  APPLE. 

The  variety  illustrated  at  fig.  109  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
September  20.  It  was  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  the  varieties  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and 
Eibston  Pibston,  and  is  named  "Eev.  W.  Wilks." 
The  fruits  most  resemble  those  of  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, there  being  little  or  no  likeness  to  those  of 
Ribston  Pippin.  They  have  pale,  greenish-yeUow- 
coloured  skins,  marked  sparsely  with  minute  redi 
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Fig.  109.— new  cuunaky  apple,  "kev.  w.  wilks." 


The  geographical  distribution  of  the  members 
of  this  group  is  rather  interesting ;  each  is 
endemic  in  one  only  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
L.  digitalifolia  comes  from  Dominica,  which  ic 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in 
endemic  species,  according  to  Grisebach  ;  L.  in- 
festa is  a  native  of  St.  Kitts,  and  L.  cirsiifolia  of 
St.  Vincent.  In  Grisebach's  Flora  of  the  British 
West  Indies  he  also  quotes  L.  infesta  from 
Grenada,  and  L.  cirsiifolia  from  St.  Kitts ;  but 
we  have  seen  no  specimens  confirming  this  distri- 
bution, and  believe  the  statement  to  be  incorrect 
for  reasons  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  detail 
here.     In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 


The  further  study  of  the  West  Indian  flora 
will  undoubtedly  explain  many  of  the  anomalies 
of  plant  distribution  in  tropical  America,  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  theoretical  por- 
tion of  Urban's  work  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
Cuba  in  particular  is  very  rich  in  ancient  types, 
whose  nearest  allies  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
other  West  Indian  islands,  but  on  the  mainland 
of  South  America.  Such  is  Tabebuia  lepidota 
(D.C.),  a  curious  Bignoniacea,  very  closely  related 
to  Tabebuia  nodosa,  Griseb.,  which  is  a  native  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  This 
singular  distribution  is  still  to  be  explained. 
T.  A.  S. 


and  brown  spots.  The  stem  is  less  than  an  inch> 
longr,  very  thick,  and  is  inserted  in  an  uncom- 
monly deep  and  furrowed  cavity.  The  eye  is- 
closed,  has  long  segments,  and  is  inserted  in  a 
deep  cavity  slightly  channelled  in  four  or  five 
places.  The  variety  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
consumption  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October. 

In  regard  to  its  cropping  qualities,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  as  follows : — "  I  saw  the  seedling 
tree  at  Langley  quite  recently.  It  was  a  tall 
standard,  six  years  old,  and  of  very  robust. 
growth,  quite  excelling  in  this  characteristic  the- 
bulk  of  other   seedling  trees  by  it.      I   should 
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regard  it,  judging  by  the  seedling,  that  the 
variety  had  the  robust  habit  of  Blenheim  Pippin 
or  Bramley's  Seedling.  The  tree  on  its  first  year 
of  fruiting  produced  thirty  fruits." 


GEAPES  AT  MELTON  CONSTABLE. 

Wherever  Grapes  are  grown  largely,  and 
especially  among  those  who  are  exhibitors  of  this 
fruitj  the  name  of  Mr.  Shingler  is  a  household 
word.  At  the  Shrewsbury  show  in  August  he 
again  secured  the  coveted  trophy  for  twelve 
bimches  in  six  varieties.  The  show  in  question 
was  so  well  reported  in  the  pages  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  that  I  am  not  going  to  weary 
readers  with  a  repetition  of  facts.  I  would  say, 
however,  having  visited  his  vineries  in  September, 
that  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Shingler  is  a  staunch 
believer  in  the  extension  principle  of  training. 
The  six  vineries  at  Melton  Constable  are  span- 
xoofed,  100  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
high  in  the  ridge. 

In  the  principal  vineries  but  six  Vines  are 
planted  in  each  house,  three  on  either  side ;  and 
■so  rapid  has  been  their  progress  that  the  roof  is 
now  completely  furnished  after  ten  years' 
^owth.  This  will  be  considered  by  many  to  be 
"  express  Grape  culture."  I  think  it  is  no 
■exaggeration  to  say  that  the  berries  of  Gros 
Maroc  staged  by  Mr.  Shingler  at  Shrewsbury 
have  never  been  excelled  either  in  size  or  finish. 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn  that 
the  Vine  from  which  that  bunch  was  cut  carried 
no  fewer  than  eighty-four  bunches,  the  Vine 
itself  covering  13  yards  of  the  roof  space  on  one 
side  of  the  house.  The  bunches  of  Madresfield 
■Court  were  produced  from  a  Vine  four  years  old. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  from  a  younger  cane. 
■One  Vine  of  Gros  Colmar  was  carrying  sixty 
bunches,  some  weighing  as  much  as  8  lb.,  while 
the  smallest  would  not  weigh  less  than  3  lb. 
From  a  Vine  of  Alnwick  Seedling  as  many  as 
fifty  bunches  were  hanging  In  a  similar 
manner  Alicante  was  bearing  large  clusters, 
many  weighing  7  lb.  The  variety  Lady  Hastinj^s, 
which  so  many  persons  fail  to  grow  even  tolerably 
•well,  had  produced  forty  handsome  bunches. 
This  is  quite  one  of  the  finest  flavoured  Grapes 
in  cultivation  when  managed  properly.  It  is  a 
sport  from  Muscat  Hamburgh,  possessing  the 
favour  of  that  variety,  and  the  appearance  of 
Madresfield  Court. 

"  Lady  Hastings  "  does  not  require  nearly  such 
a  long  season  to  ripen  as  do  some  varieties.  Started 
at  the  end  of  February  along  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  the  fruits  ripen  early  in  July,  or 
•quite  a  fortnight  before  the  Alexandrian  variety. 
But  some  gardeners  are  not  able  to  induce  this 
■Grape  to  make  satisfactory  growth,  much  less 
produce  fruit.  A  plant  of  Lady  Hastings  was 
inarched  on  a  weakly  plant  of  Black  Hamburgh 
in  April  of  this  year,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
had  made  a  growth  of  25  feet.  Thorough  matu- 
rity of  the  wood  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
success.  To  obtain  this  the  roots  must  be  kept 
«inder  thorough  control,  and  if  in  an  inside  border 
«o  much  the  better.  The  seedling  Melton  Con- 
stable, raised  by  Mr.  Shingler  by  crossing  Gros 
Colmar  with  Lady  Hastingt--,  is  an  improvement 
upon  Gros  Colmar  in  the  fact  that  it  colours  so 
much  better,  crops  quite  as  freely,  and  will  keep 
■equally  long.  To  judge  from  a  bunch  of  fruits 
when  cut  is  fallacious  :  see  the  two  growing 
side  by  side,  and  no  one  would  fail  to  see 
which  variety  is  the  better  to  grow.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Gros  Colmar  does  not  every- 
where "  colour "  easily,  and  in  this  variety  we 
have  a  substitute  for  Gros  Colmar. 

Mr.  Shingler  has  of  late  paid  more  attention  to 
that  superb  Grape  Black  Hamburgh,  as  evidenced 
by  the  bimch  he  staged  at  Shrewsbury.  That 
bunch  was  one  of  two  cut  from  a  Vine  which  had 
been  planted  but  one  year.     Mr.  Shingler  holds 


strong  opinions  in  relation  to  the  colouring  of 
this  Grape  j  he  prefers  to  have  the  bunches  at 
least  6  feet  from  the  glass,  so  that  they  can 
acquire  the  necessary  "  bloom  "  away  from  the 
strong  simlight.  Coupled  with  the  best  of  foliage, 
this  position  wiU  enable  the  berries  to  "  colour  " 
in  tlie  manner  we  all  admire  but  seldom  see.  Atten- 
tion is  now  being  paid  to  that  deliciously-flavoured 
Grape  Muscat  Hamburgh,  which  is  not  a  success 
in  the  hands  of  all  growers.  A  cane  of  Black 
Hamburgh  was  planted  in  a  confined  space  in  the 
border  in  April  of  this  year ;  upon  it  was  inarched 
a  neighbouring  rod  of  Muscat  Hamburgh.  This 
has  made  no  fewer  than  35  feet  of  growth  beyond 
the  union.  The  circumference  of  this  shoot  is 
4  inches !  Some  perdons  would  consider  this  an 
excessive  and  non-desirable  growth,  but  Mr. 
Shingler  simply  assirmed  that  quiet  smile  of 
his  (so  well  known  to  his  friends)  when  this 
point  was  mentioned  to  him.  Upon  Vines  two 
years  planted  could  be  seen  the  prospective 
results  to  follow  by  the  few  bunches  hanging. 
The  variety  Mrs.  Pince,  too,  is  receiving  atten- 
tion, one  Vine  planted  last  year  had  made 
splendid  growth,  and  a  bunch  with  remarkable 
berries,  coloured  as  we  seldom  see  this  Grape. 

In  the  case  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  some 
Vines  in  pots  which  had  their  roots  through  the 
bottom  into  the  soil  of  an  old  Cucumber-bed 
showed  how  variable  are  the  bunches  and  berries 
of  this  Grape.  In  some  instances  the  berrits 
were  larger,  longer,  and  slightly  different  in 
colour,  some  having  the  amber  tint  more  deve- 
loped, so  that  they  might  easily  have  been  taken 
for  the  Bowood  variety ;  but  unfortunately  for 
those  who  argue  about  the  distinctness  of  this 
Grape,  two  styles  of  berry  and  bunch  could  be 
cut  from  one  Vine  ! 

"  Canon  Hall "  Muscat,  growing  in  a  pot,  was 
exceedingly  fine  in  berry  and  colour,  but  with  the 
characteristic  irregularity  in  size. 

The  variety  Lady  Hutt,  with  its  small  round 
berries,  almost  transparent  in  colour,  and  pale- 
coloured  foliage,  was  distinctly  a  failure  in  point 
of  quality.  White  Tokay,  three  years  planted, 
and  trained  on  the  restriction  method,  had  several 
bunches  weighing  from  5  to  6  lb.  each,  and  good 
in  berry;  but  the  less  said  about  the  flavour  the 
better.  Diamond  Jubilee  was  exceedingly  well 
coloured,  and  had  full-sized  berries ;  but  the 
flavour  was  not  agreeable.  Of  "  Mrs.  Pearson," 
a  small  plant  was  carrying  bunches  quite  5  lb. 
each  of  that  dull  colour  so  characteristic  of 
the  variety.  A  cane  of  Foster's  Seedling, 
planted  three  years  since  in  the  ordinary  soil, 
carried  ten  full-sized,  shapely  bunches  of  good 
colour. 

A  new  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Shingler  from  a 
cross  between  the  varieties  Lady  Hastings  and 
Gros  Colmar  displayed  some  peculiarities  in 
colour.  Imagine  a  white-coloured  Grape  with  a 
deep  tinge  of  pink  at  one  end  !  Whether  it  will 
alter  after  another  season's  growth  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  point  of  flavour  there  is  a  distinctness 
which  lacks  definition  at  present. 

Much  of  the  success  gained  by  Mr.  Shingler  is 
due  to  good  vineries  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
close  personal  observation  and  strict  attention  to 
details ;  there  is  no  putting  off  until  to-morrow 
what  should  be  done  to-day.  Ample  foliace, 
with  abundant  space  to  develop  it  fully,  are 
essentials  to  success.  A  space  not  less  than 
4  feet  is  allowed  between  the  rods.  In  this  way 
each  main  leaf  has  a  chance  to  mature  fully.  It 
has  been  said  that  Vines  treated  on  the  extension 
principle,  and  carrying  so  many  bunches  as 
these,  cannot  withstand  the  strain  beyond  a  very 
few  years.  These  Vines  exhibit  no  sign  of 
diminution  of  vigour  in  foliage,  bunch,  berry  or 
colour.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  well-drained 
and  consequently  a  warm  border  for  the 
roots,  which  should  be  under  thorough  control. 
E.  Molyneux. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Mabkham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet.  «, 

The  Planting  Season.  —  Those  intending  to 
purchase  and  plant  fruit-trees  extensively,  should 
prepare  a  list  of  the  varieties  they  will  need,  and 
forward  it  to  the  nurseryman  so  that  the  trees  may 
be  supplied  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  lift  them. 
Although  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  may  be  done 
successfully  at  any  time  until  the  month  of  March, 
November  is  probably  the  best  month  in  which 
to  get  the  work  done.  Select  useful  varieties  that 
will  maintain  a  long  supply  for  the  different 
purposes. 

Varieties  to  Plant. — Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
I  have  found  the  following  varieties  to  be  excel- 
lent. Almost  all  the  best  -  flavoured  varieties 
ripen  their  fruits  about  the  same  time,  so  that  if  a 
long  supply  has  to  be  maintained,  the  list  should 
be  prepared  accordingly.  Waterloo,  Hale's  Early, 
Eiver's  Early  York,  Goshawk,  Marqxiis  of  Down- 
shire,  Violette  Hative,  Stirling  Castle,  Dymond, 
Bellegarde,  Barrington,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Nectarine 
Peach.  Of  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Pine-apple.  Cherries,  Early  Eirers, 
Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Kentish  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  Elton  Heart,  and  Waterloo  Heart. 
The  weather  has  been  exactly  suited  to  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  of  fruit-trees,  and  growth 
has  not  been  very  strong  owing  to  the  heavy 
crops  most  of  the  trees  have  borne,  there- 
fore the  roots  of  wall-trees  especially  should  be 
given  a  good  soaking  of  manure-wattir  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  and  a  few 
heavy  syringings  overhead  with  clear  water  will 
be  beneficial. 

Orchards. — If  the  land  is  not  covered  with 
grass  the  pre-ent  is  a  good  time  to  get  the  weeds 
destroyed.  Where  grass  is  growing  under  the 
trees,  the  grass  should  be  kept  short.  It  is  good 
practice  to  turn  the  sheep  amongst  the  trees  at 
intervals  throughout  the  summer ;  and  if  they 
be  fed  with  a  little  cake,  the  manure  of  the 
animals  will  strengthen  the  trees.  Old  trees 
growing  on  shallow  land  should  be  provided  with 
the  drainings  from  the  farm,  or  other  sewage,  if 
diluted  suiRciently,  may  be  carted  on  to  the  land 
and  distributed  between  the  trees.  There  need 
be  no  waste  of  liquid  manure,  as  Orchard  trees 
will  be  benefitted  by  applications  of  this,  and 
heavy  mulchings  of  manure  from  the  stock-yard 
will  also  more  than  repay  its  cost  if  applied  to 
trees  that  crop  freely.  This  work  should  not  be 
neglected  until  the  trees  have  become  stunted 
from  over-bearing. 

Strawberry  Plants. — Plants  that  bore  heavy 
crops  this  season,  and  which  were  trimmed, 
cleaned,  and  mulched  as  soon  as  the  fruits  were 
gathered,  are  making  capital  crowns,  the  fresh 
leaf-growth  being  strong  and  clean.  Young 
plants  from  layers  put  out  this  year  also  look 
promising.  Destroy  weeds  that  appear  upon  the 
ground,  and  remove  "runners"  from  the  plants. 
In  places  where  the  beds  have  been  neglected, 
let  the  plants  be  trimmed  at  once  and  the  ground 
made  clean. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Less  need  for  Shading. — At  this  season  the  grower 
should  gradually  expose  the  whole  collection  of 
plants  to  extra  sunlight,  so  that  the  growths  of  the 
plants  may  be  hardened,  and  they  will  then  be 
more  likely  to  remain  healthy  and  plump  during 
the  coming  winter.  A  free  circulation  of  fresh  air 
should  be  afforded  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. At  no  other  period  of  the  year  do  the 
plants  appreciate  direct  sunlight  so  much  as  they 
do  now,  especially  such  species  as  Dendrobiums, 
Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  Mormodes,  Epidendrums, 
Cyrtopodiums,  Sehomburgkias,  Cattleyas,  Lseliae, 
the  deciduous  Calanthes,  and  all  terete  Orchids. 
Where  such  species  as  Aerides  Vandas,  Saccola- 
biums,  Eenantheras,  and  a  few  of  the  stronger- 
growing  species  of  Angrcecums  can  be  afforded  a 
position  by  themselves,  the  plants  will  re- 
quire only  the  thinnest  of  shading  under 
any  circumstances ;  but  such  plants  as  Phalae- 
nopsis,     Cypripediums,     Angrueoum     EUisii,     A. 
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modestum,  A.  pellucidum,  A.  bilobum,  A.  fastu- 
osvBn,  A.  hyaloides,  A.  citratuiu,  A.  Kotschyi,  &c., 
Eulophiellas,  Ancectochilus,  also  many  of  the 
Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  and  Maadevallias 
are  very  liable  to  suffer  injury  if  exposed  for  any 
length  of  time  to  direct  sunlight.  To  protect 
such  tender-leaved  plants  a  good  plan  is  to  dis- 
pense with  ordinary  shadings,  and  to  whiten 
the  glass  immediately  over  them  with  a  mixture 
of  ordinary  flour  and  water.  Not  only  is  this 
method  a  protection  for  the  plants  enumerated, 
but  it  allows  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  whole  of 
the  roof  glass,  thus  assisting  to  maintain  correct 
temperatures  in  the  houses  which  is  now  so 
beneficial,  and  it  permits  extra  ventUation  whilst 
minimising  the  fluctuations  caused  by  cold  winds. 

Atmospheric  Moisture. — Now  that  the  sunlight 
and  heat  are  gradually  diminishing  and  the 
external  air  is  more  moist,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
maintain  so  much  atmospheric  moisture  as  was 
done  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  season.  This 
remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  intermediate 
and  cool  houses,  for  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture 
should  still  be  maintained  in  the  warmer  divi- 
sions in  order  to  counteract  the  drying  effects  of 
fire-heat;  but  even  in  these  divisions  damping 
down  will  not  be  necessary  so  frequently  as  here- 
tofore. The  East  Indian  and  Oattleya-houses 
may  be  damped  to  a  moderate  extent  each 
morning  and  evening.  A  light  sprinkling  of  the 
floors,  stages,  &c.,  early  in  the  afternoon  wiU  be 
sufficient  for  the  Mexican  house ;  while  the  re- 
quirements of  the  inmates  of  the  intermediate 
and  cooler  houses  will  be  met  by  one  thorough 
damping  in  the  morning  if  the  weather  be  dull, 
sprinkling  the  paths  again  in  the  afternoon  if  the 
weather  is  bright  and  tine. 

Temperatures. — The  following  "  night "  tempera- 
tures should  now  be  maiutained :  East  Indian 
house,  65°  to  70° ;  Cattleya,  60°  to  05° ;  Mexican, 
about  60°.  The  higher  readings  should  be  main- 
tained only  when  the  external  air  is  above  or 
about  45°.  When  below  35°  the  lower  ones  are 
preferable,  but  when  banking-up  the  fires  at 
night  and  arranging  the  amount  of  ventilation, 
always  allow  for  a  fall  of  several  degrees  by  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  cool-houses  may 
be  kept  at  50°  to  66°  or  warmer,  if  the  weather 
should  continue  mild,  the  lower  ventilators 
being  kept  wide  open  all  through  the  night.  In 
the  event  of  cold  weather  fire-heat  may  have  to 
be  used,  but  the  temperature  should  not  be 
increased  beyond  the  lower  reading.  For  Den- 
drobinms,  Thunias,  and  other  Orchids  that  are 
resting  in  the  greenhouse,  the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  55°  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentl.\nd,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  llarsbfield,'^  Chippenham. 

French  Beans  that  are  growing  in  pots  in, gold 
frames  should  now  be  removed  indoors,  where 
everything  has  been  made  thoroughly  clean,  as 
was  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar.  Maintain 
sufficient  heat  to  cause  a  buoyant  atmosphere 
during  wet  or  foggy  weather.  In  bright  and 
mild  weather  do  not  allow  the  pipes  to  become 
hot  during  the  day,  as  this  would  be  certain  to 
encourage  red-spider  and  thrips,  two  pests  that 
are  very  difficult  to  eradicate  when  they  have 
infested  the  plants,  unless  everything  is  cleared 
out,  the  house  cleansed,  and  a  fresh  start  made. 

E.ccessire  temperatures.  ■ —  As  the  "  forcing  " 
season  is  now  commencing  it  is  most  important 
for  young  cultivators  to  know  that  high  tem- 
peratures are  disastrous  to  the  end  in  view.  Many 
have  an  idea  that  a  hot  atmosphere  will  cause 
everything  to  grow  well ;  but  I  would  remind 
such  persons  that  there  are  more  plants  ruined 
indoors  annually  by  excessive  heat  than  by  any 
other  means.  I  have  seen  seeds  sown  and  kept  in  a 
higher  temperature  than  they  required,  and 
because  they  did  not  germinate  they  were  con- 
demned as  being  bad  ;  but  the  same  seeds,  after 
being  indoors  for  weeks,  germinated  when  placed 
in  a  suitable  temperature  out-of-doors.  Rhubarb, 
which  any  "  auld  wife "  can  force  by  taking 
up  a  stool  and  placing  it  in  a  tub  in 
her  cellar,  I  have  seen  standing  in  a  high 
tempei'ature     without     making     a     move,     but 


when  taken  out-of-doors  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  a  few  weeks,  was  returned  to  a  mild 
heat  and  started  into  growth  freely.  Seakale, 
Asparagus,  &c.,  may  be  forced  with  better  success 
if  placed  in  a  proper  temperature  after  having 
been  exposed  to  a  few  sharp  frosts  where  they  are 
growing,  but  even  then,  if  the  temperature  is 
kept  high ,  the  produce  will  be  inferior  owing  to 
having  been  drawn  up  too  quickly,  and  it  soon 
becomes  unfit  for  table. 

Cucumbers. — Where  a  continuous  supply  is 
required  during  winter,  be  careful  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  stock  of  plants.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers.  I  have  found 
the  "  layers  "  to  afford  a  quick  method  of  getting 
plants  into  a  bearing  condition.  Break  a  pot 
into  two  halves,  or  knock  the  bottom  out  of  a 
6-inoh  pot,  then  choose  a  healthy  growth  and  pull 
the  point  tip  through  the  pot  to  the  length 
desired;  then  fill  up  with  a  light  compost  and 
keep  the  soil  damp.  Roots  will  soon  be  formed, 
and  when  the  pot  has  become  full  of  them  the 
layer  may  be  severed  from  the  older  plant,  and  be 
planted  in  a  position  where  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature will  range  from  60°  to  05°  with  fire-heat, 
increasing  to  80°  or  more  with  sun-heat.  We 
have  obtained  an  ample  supply  here  during  the 
winter  months  from  plants  in  a  temperature 
which  seldom  reached  05°  by  fire-heat,  and  was 
often  as  low  as  65°  in  the  morning.  In  all 
"  forcing  "  operations  it  is  important  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  fire-heat  employed;  the 
higher  the  temperature  the  more  moisture  is 
necessary. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.   Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  '\Vant.\gk,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees  in  the  early-house, 
the  trees  should  be  given  what  pruning  may  be 
necessary ;  but  if  previous  directions  have  been 
carried  out  the  chief  work  to  be  done  now  will  be 
that  of  cleaning,  and  regulating  and  tying  of  the 
shoots.  At  the  same  time  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  knife  if  the  wood  is  crowded.  By  the  use  of  a 
small  stiff  brush  and  4oz.  of  soft-soap  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  trees  and  house. 
Afterwards  apply  a  top-dressing  of  good  yellow 
loam  and  wood-ashes  to  the  borders.  Let  the  border 
be  saturated  with  dilated  liquid-  manure,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  as  cool  as  possible. 
If  ripe  fruits  are  expected  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  AprU  or  early  in  May,  and  if  the 
varieties  are  such  as  Hale's  Early,  Stirling  Castle, 
and  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier, 
Imperatrice,  and  Early  Rivers'  Nectarines,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  close  the  house  early  in 
November,  but  a  month  later  will  suffice  for 
such  varieties  as  Waterloo  and  Early  Beatrice. 
Very  little  forcing  should  be  done  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Do  not  employ  fire-heat  until  then, 
unless  there  is  frost,  and  do  not  let  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  exceed  50°  before  opening  the 
ventilators.  It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  Peach 
forcing  that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary. 

Late  Grapes. — Where  these  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  little  fire-heat  they  will  now  be 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  in  quality  and  keeping 
properties  they  will  be  much  superior  to  Grapes 
that  ripen  in  October.  Grapes  will  not  "winter" 
satisfactorily  unless  they  have  ripened  perfectly. 
Fire-heat  will  now  only  be  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  below  50°. 
Ventilate  freely  upon  all  favourable  occasions. 
Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  keeping 
ripe  Grapes  in  good  condition  because  the  houses 
are  not  proof  against  drip,  and  November  being 
generally  unfavourable,  if  there  is  a  Grape-room 
the  fruit  had  better  be  cut  and  removed  there 
when  the  Grapes  are  perfectly  ripe.  Where  there 
was  not  a  Grape-room,  I  have  been  successful  in 
making  a  room  in  a  dwelling-house  serve  the 
purpose.  The  principal  evils  to  guard  against  in 
the  preservation  of  Grapes  are  those  of  "  damp  " 
and  "  cold."  By  cutting  the  Grapes  early  in  the 
season  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  Vines,  because  they 
may  be  afforded  manures  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  months,  and  the  work  of  cleaning 
Vines  and  vinery  be  commenced.  Inside  and  out- 
side borders  can  also  be  kept  in   a  much  more 


satisfactory  and  natural  condition  Twhen  the 
Grapes  have  been  cut ;  and  if  the  vineries  are 
required  for  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants, 
the  moisture  arising  from  the  applications  of 
water  to  these  plants  would  be  most  injurious_to 
hanging  fruit. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  K.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Myrams  Park,  HatHcld,  Hertfordshire. 

Slephanotis. — Plants  which  have  completed 
their  growth  should  be  afforded  as  much  light 
and  air  as  is  possible  without  causing  injury  to 
other  plants  occupying  the  same  house.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  thorough  maturing  of  the 
shoots.  The  shoots  should  be  thinly  disposed 
upon  the  trellis,  and  if  they  are  at  all  crowded, 
remove  the  weakest  of  them. 

Allamandas  should  be  induced  to  rest  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  water  supplied  to  the 
roots.  Water  may  be  withheld  until  the  leaves 
flag,  but  a  light  application  should  be  given 
then.  If  this  process  is  repeated  a  few  times  the 
leaves  will  begin  to  fall,  and  the  plants  may  then 
be  pruned  sufficiently  to  remove  the  unripened 
portions  of  the  shoots.  Place  the  plants  afterwards 
in  a  house  having  a  minimum  temperature  of  55° 
for  the  winter,  or  until  it  may  be  necessary  to 
start  them  into  growth  again.  It  is  not  safe  to 
place  Allamandas  in  a  lower  temperature  than  55°. 
While  the  plants  are  at  rest  only  sufficient  water 
must  be  afforded  to  prevent  the  matured  wood 
from  shrivelling.  Where  Allamandas  are  planted 
out,  witholding  the  water  and  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  during  the  winter  to  a 
degree  to  suit  the  other  occupants  is  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  affording  rest.  If  cuttings  of 
A.  Williamsi  were  inserted  in  January,  and  the 
plants  treated  as  advised  in  this  Calendar,  bushy 
specimens  will  have  been  produced  which  will  now 
be  showing  their  flower-trusses.  The  plants  should 
be  given  a  light  position  in  the  stove,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  sufficiently  open  the  plants  may  either 
be  placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the  conservatory, 
or  be  used  for  house  decoration,  either  as  plants 
or  in  the  cut  state.  The  flowers,  being  on  long, 
stiff  growths,  are  very  effective  when  used  for 
filling  large  vases. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadps,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhmst,  Sussex. 

Carnations  and  Pinks. — Young  plants  (layers) 
that  have  made  sufficient  roots  may  be  planted 
into  their  permanent  quarters.  Take  away  a 
little  of  the  soil  from  each  plant  and  sever  the 
stem  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  they  are  to  be  planted 
in  the  same  beds  in  which  the  layers  were  made, 
lift  all  the  plants  from  one  bed,  and  lay  them 
in  some  soil  in  the  shade.  Then  dig  up  the  bed 
and  dress  the  grormd  as  previously  advised  for 
those  to  be  planted  in  a  fresh  piece  of  ground. 
Road  scrapings,  containing  considerable  sand, 
that  have  been  thrown  together  for  some  months, 
may  be  added  with  advantage.  The  soil  should 
now  be  in  a  good  condition  for  planting  opera- 
tions, but  will  require  to  be  made  moderately 
firm  before  planting  is  done,  and  should  be  after- 
wards made  firm  around  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Do  not  allow  the  roots  to  become  at  all  dry  before 
they  are  replanted.  Pinks  may  be  planted  closer 
together  than  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  choice 
varieties  of  Carnations.  Pinks  that  have  been 
rooted  in  frames  can  also  be  planted  out  if  this 
work  has  not  been  done  already.  Old  stools  of 
Pinks  not  required  for  planting  may  be  "laid  in" 
in  the  nursery  ground,  after  the  roots  have 
been  shortened,  and  they  will  furnish  some  early 
'•  pipings  "  for  propagation  another  season;  but  if 
the  winter  proves  to  be  wet  and  cold  a  few  of 
these  plants  may  be  lost. 

Subtropical  Plants. — All  those  required  for  na- 
other  season  should  be  removed  to  the  houses  with- 
outdelay.  Any specimensthatwereplungedinpots 
will  require  to  be  re-potted  or  to  be  placed  bodily 
inside  a  pot  of  larger  size  until  next  spring. 
Succulent  (Cactaceous)  plants  may  sometimes  be 
left  out-doors  until  the  end  of  October  without 
receiving  injury,  but  it  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  weather. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  tts  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  tveek  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  zvill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


Oct. 


(  Natioi 

11^     Slio\ 

I     (2  da 

/■Royal 

liihi 

,]  Unitec 

'  I     and 

I     Add 

I,    Rest 


ational      Potato     Society's 

ow  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

(2  days). 

/"Royal  Botanic  Society's   Ex- 

I     hiiiitiou  at  Regent's  Park. 

WFTiwir«n4v    rifT     loj  United  Horticultural  Benefit 

•WiDJNJiSJJAY,    OCT.    12',     ^^^     Provident      Society's 

ual  Dinner  at  Holboru 
taurant. 


SALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Sunningdale  Nur- 
series. SUDuingdale,  Berks,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.30. 

TUESDAY  NEXT— 

ClearaDCe  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Floral  Nur- 
series, Maidenliead,  by  order  of  Mr.  K.  Owen,  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Second  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Old 
Nursei-y,  Spring  Grove,  Islewortli,  by  order  of  Mr. 
H.  A'Bear,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock.— 
Palms,  Plants,  Azaleas,  &c.,  Lilium  Harrisii,  and 
Palm  Seeds,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  4. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT  - 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Slock  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
Nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  order  of  Messrs.  T. 
Cripps  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

UDreserved  Sale  of  Duplicate  and  otlier  Orchids, 
from  the  "Chessington  Collection  ;  also  Imported 
Orchids  from  other  sources,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  ia.3o. 

{For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


AVEEAGE  TEirPEEATHEE  tor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-517=. 
Actual  Temperatuees  :— 

LONDOti.— Wednesday,  October  5  (6  P.M.):  Max.  60°; 
Min.  63'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
CoveDt  Garden,  LoDdon.— TAursdav,  October  6 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  296;  Temp.,  67'.  Weather- 
Dull. 
FsOTinCES.— Wednesday,  October  5  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  67', 
South  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  51°,  Nortli- 
East  Coast  of  England. 


The  Great 
^pult  Show. 


Taking  into  consideration 
that  the  Hall  is  still  un- 
finished, and  that  the  offices 
and  other  apartments  are  yet  in  the  hands 
of  the  builders,  the  great  Fruit  Show  held  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  last,  in 
the  new  Horticultural  Hall  in  Vincent 
Square,  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
a  great  success.  The  more  the  Hall  is  used 
•the  more  evident  becomes  the  excellence  of 
the  accommodation  it  offers,  the  greater  the 
justification  of  those  who  supported  Baron 
Schroeder's  scheme  for  a  building  which 
should  supply  the  public  requirements  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  the  warmer  our  congratulations 
to  the  architect.  It  is  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment to  have  to  add  that  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful,  even  now,  furnish  a  quite 
inadequate  measure  of  their  faith.  This  is 
•a  defect  that  can  easily  be  remedied,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Spacious  as  the  Hall 
is  and  admirable  as  is  its  lighting,  it  was 
not  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  exhibits 
■that  were  forthcoming,  and  an  upstairs 
Toom  had  to  be  made  use  of  as  well  as  the 
cellars  in  the  basement.  This  was  an  ex- 
ceptional occasion,  it  must  be  remembered, 
and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  a 
more  rigid  selection  liad  been  exercised,  an 
amply  representative  exhibition  might  have 
been  provided  without  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  supplementary  accommodation. 
If   quantity    be    desired   to   impress  the 


public  with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance 
of  fruit  culture  in  Britain,  surely  the  exhi- 
bits in  the  body  of  the  Hall  were  quite 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

We  make  this  comment  after  having  heard 
some  remarks  to  the  effect  that  after  all  the 
Hall  is  not  large  enough.  We  take  it  that 
if  some  principle  of  selection  be  not  adhered 
to,  (there  will  be  some  occasions,  like  the 
present  one,  when  the  available  space  will  not 
be  sufficient.  But  after  all  it  is  not  quantity 
that  is  desired  so  much  as  quality  and  variety. 
We  want  to  see  the  best,  the  most  repre- 
sentative, and  that  which  most  fully  satisfies 
particular  requirements.  Looked  at  from 
this  standpoint,  the  display  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  Apples,  especially  those 
from  Kent,  were  superb  examples,  the  skin 


tickets.  To  be  told  that  a  particular  exhibit 
forms  part  of  "  Class  45  "  is  not  particularly 
interesting,  and  is  l>y  no  means  instructive. 
We  want  to  know  what  Class  45  includes,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed and  of  the  way  they  have  been  fulfilled. 
It  is  true  the  Catalogue  furnishes  this 
information;  but  when  a  visitor,  and  still 
more  a  reporter,  is  hampered  with  the 
implements  he  requires  for  his  work,  he  does 
not  appreciate  any  unnecessary  addition  to 
his  impedimenta.  The  addresses  on  the  show 
tickets  were  also  less  full  than  they  should 
have  been. 

Judging  from  the  inquiries  made  of  us, 
Vincent  Square.  Westminster,  is  at  present 
not  sufficiently  known  to  the  horticultural 
public.    We  have  even  known  a  party  of 


Fig.    110.— PEAR   BELLE   JULIE. 


in  the  best  samples  clear,  unspeckled,  almost 
ideal  in  purity  and  freshness.  The  coloura- 
tion too  was  very  fine,  though  we  have  a 
vague  impression  that,  so  far  as  richness  of 
colouration  is  concerned,  we  have  occasion- 
ally seen  finer  examples. 

Before  another  year  comes  round  we  trust 
some  attempt  may  be  made  to  utilise  this 
splendid  material  in  some  more  effective 
way.  Plates  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  apt  to 
be  a  little  monotonous  to  the  eye,  par- 
ticularly as  the  fruit  comes  under  the 
category  of  the  forbidden  !  A  central  trophy, 
elegantly  constructed  with  suitable  foliage, 
would  greatly  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  scene,  and  by  no  means  interfere  with 
the  formal  arrangements  entailed  by  the 
necessities  of  rigid  comparative  examina- 
tion. Another  suggestion  we  make  in  the 
interests  of  the  visitors,  and  that  is  that  a 
little  more  information   be  added   on   the 


ladies  turn  back  disappointed  at  not  having 
succeeded  in  taking  the  right  turn  out  of 
Victoria  Street.  This  suggests  the  neces- 
sity of  affixing  to  the  lampposts  in  the 
vicinity  a  few  plain  indications  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Vincent  Square.  Vast 
as  London  is,  the  traffic  mainly  follows  cer- 
tain main  routes,  so  that  even  the  average 
Londoner  is  perplexed  when  he  finds  him- 
self off  the  usual  track,  even  if  it  be,  as  in 
this  case,  but  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Full  details  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
found  upon  another  page ;  but  we  may 
remark  here  that  among  the  varieties  of 
Apples  shown  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
was  very  prominent.  The  season  has  been 
exceptionally  favourable  to  this  excellent 
Apple,  and  the  specimens  shown  were 
not  merely  remarkable  for  large  size, 
but  they  possessed  rich  colour,  and  had 
developed  the  characteristic  "  bloom  "  that 
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makes  this  and  some  other  varieties  so 
attractive.  Among  newer  Apples  that  few 
could  have  overlooked  was  "  Allington 
Pippin,"  the  fruits  of  which  are  in  every 
respect  valuable  for  exhibition,  and  their  fair 
appearance  is  allied  with  good  quality.  The 
variety  "Charles  Ross"  is  another  of  tliat 
class  which  appears  to  be  essentially  suited 
ifor  the  exhibition  table  owing  to  the  perfect 
form,  unblemished  skin,  and  delicate  colour 
of  the  fruits.  But  this  variety  has  not  been 
sufficiently  long  in  general  cultivation  to  be 
proved.  Some  cultivators  are  pleased  with 
dt,  others  are  not,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition. 

In  the  classes  for  Tears,  and  even  in  the 
.general  collections  of  hardy  fruits  from 
nurserymen,  the  comparatively  new  variety 
'-'MargueriteMarrillat"  was  very  conspicuous 


of  the  fruits  shown,  and  consider  it  to  be 
one  of  the  very  Ijest  Pears,  from  the 
consumer's  point  of  view,  that  has  been  in- 
troduced for  a  long  time  past. 

There  was  a  greater  display  of  Plums  than 
has  been  usual  at  these  shows,  and  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  present  in  considerable 
numbers.  Grapes  were  upon  the  whole  of 
good  exhibition  quality,  but  not  wonderful, 
and  in  the  two  most  important  classes  there 
were  no  exhibits. 

In  the  collections  of  fruit  grown  indoors, 
excellent  quality  was  observable  in  the  first 
prize  collection  for  six  dishes,  where  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  indeed  all  the  fruits  were 
superb.  The  larger  class  for  nine  dishes 
was  won  by  Mr.  Goodacre. 

The  classes  in  Division  II.  for  collections 
of  fruit  shown  by  nurserymen  were  so  well 


Fig.  112.— peak  doyenne  boussoch. 


Cor  its  large  size  and  attractive  appearance. 
TThis  Pear  was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1899, 
but  has  not  been  so  conspicuous  at  any  pre- 
'vious exhibition  as  itwas  on  this  occasion.  In 
.general  appearance  the  fruits  bear  a  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  Beurro  Clairgeau, 
as  they  possess  the  reddish  colour  cha- 
racteristic of  that  variety.  In  the  case  of 
^'  Marguerite  Marrillat "  this  colour  appears 
in  streaks  over  deep  brown,  and  the  fruits  are 
among  the  most  attractive.  They  are  ripe 
4tbout  the  end  of  October,  and  the  flesh  is 
■rather  aromatic  but  sweet.  The  nursery- 
jnen  describe  the  variety  as  a  "grand 
addition  to  autumn  Pears." 

Writing  of  Pears  reminds  us  of  the  per- 
ifectly  new  one  described  under  "Awards  of 
Merit"  on  p.  i.  of  the  Supplement  to  this 
issue,  named  "  S.  T.  Wright."  This  has  been 
raised  from  a  cross  between  the  varieties 
Seurre  Bachelier  and  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tiec.    We  had  an  opportuaity  of  tasting  one 


filled,  and  many  of  them  were  of  such 
quality  that  we  fear  the  judges  found  the 
work  of  adjudication  unusually  onerous. 
It  was  remarked  that  in  the  "  District 
County  Classes"  the  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  shown  from  the  northern  counties 
were  almost  identical  with  those  from  Kent 
and  other  favourable  localities.  But  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  only  certain 
varieties  are  sufficiently  good  in  appearance 
to  be  shown  against  certain  other  varieties, 
and  therefore  the  northern  cultivator  ex- 
hibits those  fruits  which  possess  the  best 
appearance,  even  though  they  have  proved 
to  be  unprofitable  sorts  for  his  own 
district. 

Having  obtained,  by  the  courtesy  of  our 
readers,  a  census  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Apples  in  almost  every  locality  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  hope  to  publish  a 
table  shortly  that  will  afford  a  guide  to 
those  who  intend  to  plant  Apple-trees  during 
the  coming  season. 


Our  Illustrations  tire  this  week  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  representation  of  varie- 
ties exhibited  at  the  great  Fruit  Show,  and 
reported  on  in  our  Special  Supplement.  The 
photographs  whence  the  illustrations  were  taken 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  Ote  Hall 
Gardens,  Burgess  Hill,  and  show  the  varieties  just 
before  they  are  fit  to  be  gathered.  Dr.  Cooke's 
article  on  p.  249, '.jhowing  the  probable  identity  of 
the  fungus  causing  "  Bitter-rot"  in  Apples,  with 
that  engendering  one  form  of  canker,  is  of  great 
significance. 

National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation.— 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Council  at  the  meeting  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  Monday,  October  3.  The  President, 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  CoRNWALLis,  occupied  the  Chair, 
and  he  was  supported  by  Col.  Long,  M.P.,  Col.  C. 
E.  Wabde,  M.P.,  and  nine  leading  growers  from 
Kent,  Worcestershire,  Hampshire,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. The  principal  business  was  the  considera- 
tion of  the  past  fruit  season  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  railway  services  in  connection  therewith.  A 
number  of  letters  from  members  were  read,  some 
of  them  complaining  of  serious  losses  by  delay  in 
delivery,  scarcity  of  properly  constructed  vans  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  heavy  crop  to  distant 
markets,  and  the  harsh  interpretation  placed  by 
the  Companies  on  the  conditions  under  which 
they  carry  at  owner's  risk.  The  fuU  consideration 
of  these  matters  was  postponed  till  the  next 
meeting,  when  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee for  that  purpose.  The  representative 
of  the  Evesham  district  reported  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  services  of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  Railways,  and  especially  in  the  supply 
of  improved  vans  on  the  former  line.  Communi- 
cations from  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department 
on  the  improved  cljssification  and  marketing  of 
fruit,  and  from  the  Bristol  Retail  Fruit  Dealers" 
Association  on  the  sale  of  foreign  fruit  as  home- 
grown, were  read,  and  both  of  these  important 
subjects  will  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the 
CouncU.  The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Monday 
November  7,  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  Caxton  Hall. 

Mr.  Stephen  Osborne.— It  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  this  able  gardener.  Mr.  Osborne  was 
for  many  years  in  the  serrice  of  the  Duke  of  Fifb 
as  head  gardener  at  East  Sheen  Lodge,  near 
Richmond.  He  was  one  of  the  type  known  a 
•'  all-round  gardeners,"  but  his  retiring,  unobtru- 
sive habits  rendered  him  less  well  known  than 
his  sterling  qualities  would  have  justified.  Mr. 
Osborne  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, in  which  he  took  great  interest. 

The  Potato  Show. — An  immense  entry 
list  has  been  received  for  the  exhibition  of 
Potatos  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  11  and  12. 
Almost  every  grower  of  standing  in  the  country 
will  be  represented.  A  guide  to  the  show  has 
been  issued,  and  may  be  had  free  from  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Weioht,  Postling. 
Hythe. 

Potato -GROWING  in  the  North.— The 
firm  of  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  at  Monifieth 
Nursery,  have  been  giving  the  important  subject 
of  Potato-raising  much  consideration  for  the  pas 
year  or  two.  During  a  recent  tour  of  inspection 
by  a  party  interested  in  Potato-cultivation,  we 
are  informed  that  various  "  sets  "  were  lifted  and 
weighed.  Of  Northern  Star  two  plants  were  dug 
in  different  places  on  the  ground.  The  first  had 
thirty-three  tubers,  weighing  7  lb.,  and  the  second 
twenty-five  tubers,  weighing  7  lb.  One  "  set "  of 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  lifted  had  fourteen  market- 
able Potatos,  and  weighed  5|  lb.  A  plant  of 
The  Factor  had  G  lb.  of  beautiful  oval-shaped 
tubers.  Sutton's  Discovery  had  twelve  tubers. 
One  "set"  of    the   variety   King  Edward  VII. 
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had  thirty- one  tubers.  The  EMorados  being  in 
full  growth,  the  plants  were  not  lifted.  The 
firm  have  numerous  trials  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  suitable  for  garden  cultivation. 

"A  General  Review  of  the  Genus  Pinus." 
— The  following  remarks  upon  this  paper  by  Dr. 
M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  published  recently  in 
the  .Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (vol.  xxxv., 
1904,  No.  248,  pp.  560—659,  plates  20—23,  six  figs.), 
appear  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Botanisches 
Centralblatt : — ■ 

"  In  the  present  treatise  the  genus  Pinna  is  taken  as 
including  those  Abietine;e  in  which  both  shoots  and 
leaves  are  dimorphic,  wliilst  Cedrus  and  Larix  are 
regarded  as  its  nearest  aliies.  Following  on  a  brief 
general  discussion  of  the  morphology  (pp.  500— 563)  a 
chapter  i^s  devoted  to  the  histological'  characters  of  the 
leaf  (pp.  503—507),  based  on  an  examination  of  numerous 
dried  and  living  specimens.  An  important  feature  is 
found  to  lie  in  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
the  cells  of  the  endodermis.  The  presence  of  a 
single  or  double  vascular  btmdle  is  further  of  taxo- 
nomic  value,  and  is  more  useful  than  the  position  of 
the  resin-eauals.  Other  features,  which  were  found  to 
be  of  use  in  classification,  are  the  shape  of  the 
meristele  in  transverse  section,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  layer  of  thin-walled  cells  just  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis, as  well  as  the  position  and  number  of  the  rows 
of  stomata.  The  structure  of  the  cotyledons  and 
primordial  leaves  is  of  a  less  highly  developed  character 
than  that  of  the  permanent  foliage,  the  vascular  bundle 
often  being  unbranched  in  tlie  former,  when  it  is  double 
in  the  adult  leaves. 

The  systematic  portion  of  the  paper  (pp.  508—031) 
comprises  a  [partial]  description  of  seventy-three  species, 
which  are  classified  into  two  main  divisions,  Tenuis- 
<iuamae  with  relatively  thin  cone-scales,  and  Crassis- 
quam.-e,  in  which  the  woody  cone-scales  are  markedly 
thickened  towards  the  apex.  The  Tenuisquama;  include 
two  sections— Strobus  with  marginal  rosin-canals  and 
distinctly  winged  seeds  ;  and  Cembra  with  five-leaved 
dwarf -shoots,  median  resin-canals  and  almost  or  entirely 
wingless  seeds.  The  Orassisquama;  are  divided  into 
two  main  groups,  each  including  a  number  of  sections  • 
m  the  one  group  the  bud-scales  are  deciduous  loosely 
imbricate  and  membranons ;  in  the  other  they  are 
persistent  and  subcoriaceous.  The  sections,  included 
in  these  groups,  are  based  on  morphological  and  ana- 
tomical characters.  In  the  course  of  the  description  of 
the  species  teratological  features  are  mentioned,  some 
?  aol^  ^''^  figured.  The  remainder  of  the  paper 
(pp.  633-058)  is  devoted  to  a  chronological  list  of  specific 
names,  based  on  the  enumeration  given  in  the  Index 
Kewensis.  On  the  plates  photographs  of  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  leaf  of  eleven  species  are  repro- 
duced. 

The  Dairy  Show.— F.uit  seems  to  have 
invaded  the  precincts  of  the  dairy  farmer.  At 
the  show  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  inst.,  Messrs.  Hdgh  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  put  up  a  table  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples  suitable  for  market 
gardeners,  such  sorts  as  Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  predominating.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Bkown, 
of  Stamford,  also  displayed  a  mixed  group  of 
plants,  including  their  new  "Cactus-flowered" 
Pelargoniums.  The  show  was  well  attended  this 
year,  and  the  band  of  the  Irish  Guards  partly 
drowned  the  farmyard  pandemonium. 

Rubber-vines.  —  By   this  heading  and  by 

adopting  the  wide  signification  given  by  the 
Americams  to  the  word  "  vine  "  we  may  translate  the 
original  Lianes  Gaoutchoudifires.  The  book  bear- 
ing this  title  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Caoutchouc-yielding  plants  of  the  Congo,  and 
It  is  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  de  Wildeman  and  of 
M.  L.  Gentil,  the  Curator  of  the  Bru.ssels  Botanic 
Garden.  In  the  beginnino-  of  the  book  the  aur- 
pnsmg  developement  of  the  Caoutchouc  industry 
in  the  African  territoiies  administered  by  the 
Belgians  is  illustrated  by  statistical  tables.  The 
amount  imported  into  Antwerp  in  1903  from  the 
Congo  was  no  less  than  5,180,401  kilogrammes. 
A  botanical  investigation  of  the  plants  yielding 
the  rubber  was  therefore  imperatively  necessary 
the  more  so  as  many  plants  J  ield  a  milky  juice 
of  inferior  quality,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
methods  of    propagation    and     cultivation   also 


needed  to  be  enquired  into.  For  this  purpose 
M.  Gentil,  who  was  charged  with  forestry  duties 
in  the  Congo  State,  made  the  requisite  studies 
on  the  spot,  and,  by  the  aid  of  drawings  executed 
by  Mr.  Ddkant,  those  concerned  will  be 
enabled  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  lianas,  and  to  avoid  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  planting  of  inferior  varieties.  The 
species  recommended  for  cultivation  are  various 
Apocynaceous  plants,  species  of  Landolphia,  such 
as  L.  owariensis,  L.  Droogmansiana,  L.  Gentilii 


for  those  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  and  their  utilisation  in  commerce.  A  large- 
map,  several  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  an 
index  complete  a  volume  of  the  highest  interest 
and  value  to  those  concerned  in  the  caoutchouc- 
industry. 

"The  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Science." — The  establishment  of  a  new  journal 
under  the  above  title  is  proposed.  It  will  be- 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 


Fig.  113.— apple  Stirling  castle,  growing  in  a  garden  at  bodenham,  leominstek. 

(Fromapbotogi-apli  supplied  by  Mr.  Davis.) 


L.  Klainii  ;  Clitandra  Arnoldiana,  and  C.Nzrmde. 
Other  species  of  Landolphia,  Carpodinus,  and 
Clitandra  are  banned  as  useless.  The  best 
method  of  collecting  the  caoutchouc,  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  regulate  the  tapping,  to  conserve  the 
forests,  and  to  manage  the  plantations,  are  also 
explained.  There  are  certain  species  whose 
rhizomes  furnish  caoutchouc  to  a  larger  extent 
than  the  aerial  stems ;  these  also  are  described 
and  classified.  The  description  of  the  several 
species  is  furnished  by  Dr.  de  Wildeman,  and 
these,  together  with  the  twenty-six  coloured 
plates,  constitute  a  veritable  mine  of  information 


versity  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  editorial  preface  will 
siifficiently  indicate  the  aim  of  the  projectors  : — 

"During  the  decade  1890—1900  a  large  number  of 
institutions  for  the  teaching  of  agricultural  subjects- 
were  founded  throughout  the  countiy,  and,  in  order  to 
create  an  interest  in  their  work  among  the  farming 
community,  these  institutions  have  carried  out  an 
immense  amount  of  pioneer  work  on  experimental 
plots  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  dealing  with  the- 
manuring  of  various  crops  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  have  been  published  in. 
the  form  of  separate  pamphlets  and  distributed  by  the- 
County  Councils  among  those  interested.     After  ten  or 
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twelve  years'  work,  there  are  now  about  twenty -five 
Agricultural  Colleges  in  England,  many  of  which  are 
-equipped  with  permanent  laboratories  and  experimental 
farms,  and  are  beginning  to  devote  their  attention  to 
definite  scientific  work  in  chemistry,  botany  and  the 
other  sciences  bearing  on  agricxdture. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  too  technical  for  publication  by 
the  ordinary  chemical  or  botanical  journals,  nor  would 
these  journals  bring  it  before  its  proper  constituency. 
It  is  again  not  sufficiently  popular  for  inclusion  in  the 
-Tournals  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  There  is  not  therefore  in  this 
country  a  general  channel  for  the  publication  and  dis- 
cussion of  work  of  this  nature,  which  at  present  appears 
:solely  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  agricultural 
colleges,  and  is  lost  among  the  mass  of  papers  intended 
primarily  for  farmers.  There  is  evidently  an  urgent 
need  for  a  journal  devoted  entirely  to  the  publication 
of  definite  scientific  work  on  agricvdtural  subjects,  con- 
taining:  (1)  Original  papers.  (2)  Occasional  resuiiKs 
or  critical  articles  on  recent  advances  in  the  various 
branches   of  agricultural   science.      (3)    Notes   on   the 


Damage  to  Chrysanthemum  Flowers. — 

At  the  Bristol  County  Court  on  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  George  Warren  Drake,  nurseryman,  of  44, 
Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff,  obtained  a  judgment 
for  £.S  and  costs  against  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
way  Company  for  damage  caused  in  November 
last  year  to  some  Chrysanthemum  flowers  during 
transit  as  passenger's  luggage  from  Cardiff  to 
Devizes,  where  the  flowers  were  to  have  teen 
exhibited  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  resj}onsihl€  for  the 
opinions  exjyressed  b//  his  Correspondents.) 

FRUIT  AT  WROTH  AM  PARK.  —  It  is  always 
inttreiting  to  view  a  sjood  collection  of  growing 
fruit,  for  apart  from  retreshing  one's  memory  of 
the  varieties  seen ,  there  is  a  great  interest  in  observ- 
ing the  method  of  cultivation.    The  collection  of 


Fig.    114. — PEAR   BEUREfi   HARDV. 


tnore   important  papers  in  British  and  foreign  agri- 
cultural periodicals.     (4)  Reviews  and  discussions. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Syndics  of 
of  the  Cambridge  Universit}'  Press  to  begin  the  issue  of 
a,  Journal  of  Agricultural  Science,  under  the  editorship 
K)f  Messrs.  T.  H.  MiDDLETON,  T.  B.  'Wood,  R.  H. 
iiiPFEN,  and  A.  D.  Hall,  in  consultation  with  other 
gentlemen. 

The  Journal  will  publish  only  definitely  scientific 
■%vork  in  agricultural  science,  and  will  not  include  the 
results  of  the  ordinary  trials  of  manures  and  varieties 
for  demonstration  or  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  the  Journal  as  material 
accumulates,  aiming  at  quarterly  parts  of  about  100 
royal  8vo.  pages,  four  parts  to  constitute  a  volume. 
Price  to  subscribers,  16s.  net  per  volume,  post  free, 
payable  in  advance.  The  first  number  will  be  pub- 
lished in  January,  1905. 

Intending  subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their 
subscription  to  T.  B.  Wood,  I'niversity  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Cambridge  ;  or  to  any  bookseller,  or  to 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Clay  &  SoN.s,  Cambridge 
University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  I.ane,  London, 
E.G.  Papers  for  piiblication  should  be  sent  to  T.  B. 
Wood,  M.A.,  University  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Cambridge." 


fruits  at  Wrotham  Park  was  the  best  I  have  seen 
this  season  for  size  and  colour,  and  the  crop  was 
very  heavy.  The  majority  of  the  Apple  trees  were 
"  root-pruned "  two  years  ago,  and  all  have 
benefited  by  the  treatment,  with  the  exception  of 
the  variety  King  of  the  Pippins,  trees  of  which 
are  not  making  the  desired  amount  of  growth, 
whilst  the  fruits  are  small.  Stephen  Castlr. 

QUICK  GROWTH  OF  MELONS.  —  Referring  to 
the  note  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke  on  p.  228,  I  must 
say  that  it  is  good  work  to  cut  ripe  Melons  in 
eleven  weeks  from  sowing  the  seed.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  results  may  be  obtained  by  giving  close 
attention  to  mattes  of  ventilating  and  closing 
the  house.  I  fear  in  many  instances  much  time 
is  lost  by  neglect.  As  one  who  for  some  years 
has  taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  Melon 
culture,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  matter  of 
"  stopping  "  the  shoots.  The  stopping  principle 
has  been  my  practice  for  a  dozen  years.  I  take 
three  cordons,  and  restrict  the  roots  to  a  narrow 
box ;  and  until  [  can  see  some  substantial  proof 
of  a  better  method,  I  shall  continue  the  stopping. 
Gardening  friends  who  have  seen  our  Melons 
each  year  say  they  have  never  seen  finer  crops ; 
and  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  your  corre- 
spondent should  be  in  the  north  of  England  next 


June,  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
him  a  crop  that  he  will  not  despise.  I  have  a 
good  crop  at  the  present  time  of  twenty-six 
fruits.  In  1894  I  had  charge  of  two  plants 
growing  in  a  small  box,  and  these  carried  eighteen 
handsome  fruits  which  weighed  36  lb.  The 
following  year  two  plants  of  a  seedling  variety  in 
the  same  position  carried  eleven  fruits  weighing 
59J  lb.  My  employer  at  that  time  stated  that  this 
was  the  finest  evidence  of  Melon  culture  be  had 
ever  witnessed.  Jno.  Snell,  Farnley  Gardens, 
Otley,  Torks.,  September. 

•  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  short 

article  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  sort  of  soil  was  used,  and  the  average 
temperatures  by  night  and  day,  also  the  distances 
apart  at  which  they  were  planted,  and  the  number 
of  fruits  produced  by  each  plant.  Surrey. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  "  SOLEIL  DOCTOBRE."— 
Several  beds  of  this  useful  variety  have  now  a 
fine  effect  in  Victoria  Park  near  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum-house and  yard.  The  plants  were  put  out 
early  in  the  season,  and  beyond  being  disbudded 
in  the  usual  way  they  have  had  no  special  atten- 
tion since  they  were  turned  out  of  their  pots. 
The  blooms  are  of  surprising  size  and  depth, 
quite  equal  in  fact  to  many  blooms  of  other  varie- 
ties that  are  placed  on  exhibition  boards  in  com- 
petition later  in  the  season.  The  plants  were 
grown  very  sturdily,  they  are  furnished  with 
well-developed  dark-green  foliage  ;  all  the  pale 
straw-coloured  blooms  contrast  well  with  darker 
flowers.  The  cuttings  were  struck  in  February, 
and  the  plants  are  now  of  even  height,  about 
S  feet  6  inches  from  the  soil.  They  are  the  best 
examples  I  have  seen  of  large  blooms  on  plants 
grown  in  ordinary  dower-beds.   C. 

HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIA. — I  herewith  send 
you  a  photograph  of  lour  plants  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  growing  by  the  side  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  George  Ayling,  Privett,  Alton,  Hants,  who 
planted  them  in  the  spring  of  1894.  In  the  two 
following  winters  they  were  killed  to  the  ground- 
level  by  frost,  only  to  gro  w  again  from  the  base 
with  renewed  vigour;  and  since  the  year  1896 
they  have  escaped  injury  (excepting  that  inflicted 
by  late  spring  frosts)  without  any  other  protection 
than  the  shelter  provided  by  the  house.  They 
have  flowered  more  or  less  every  season,  and  are 
much  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  them.  This 
year  the  four  plants  carried  no  fewer  than  260 
trusses  of  flowers.  1  he  plant  near  the  porch  has 
blue  flowers,  whilst  the  other  three  have  pink 
ones.  One  plant  carried  about  an  equal 
number  of  blue  and  pink  flowers.  No  minerals 
have  been  used  in  their  culture.  The  Eev.  J. 
Hosegood,  Proxfield  Vicarage,  Petersfield,  has 
also  some  plants  carrying  both  blue  and  pink 
flowers.  He  suggests  this  is  due  to  old  age,  for 
several  years  the  blooms  were  pink  only,  and  in 
this  case  also  no  manure  or  minerals  have  been 
used.  T.  Down,  Basing  Park  Gardens,  Alton. 
[Excellent  plants,  producing  a  very  bold  and 
handsome  effect,  but  we  have  illustrated  similar 
specimens.  Ed.] 

FRUIT  GROWING. — We  are  again  treated  to 
another  phase  in  Mr.  Crump's  Madresfield  Court 
Estate's  fruit-growing  business,  inasmuch  as  henow 
converts  the  whole  of  his  own  valuation  of  10,000 
trees  at  £5  per  tree  =  .£50.000,  and  also  that  of  the 
Worcester  valuer,  10,000  trees  at  XIO  per  tree  = 
.£100,000,  into  what  he  calls  "  capital."  This  is 
rather  knocking  down  the  "  figure-head  "  which 
he  set  up  with  a  vengeance.  To  this  I  do  not  in 
the  least  object ;  but  I  do  think  Mr.  Crump  in  his 
first  communication  ought  to  have  been  a  little 
more  explicit,  and  not  left  us  to  form  our  own 
conclusions.  But  whether  he  meant  capital  or 
interest  thereon,  that  does  not  affect  the  case. 
Let  either  or  both  of  the  above-mentioned 
figures  be  taken  as  invested  capital,  which 
should  be  representative  of  a  yearly  dividend, 
but  of  which  Mr.  Crump  chooses  to  be  judiciously 
silent.  An  asset  of  capital  in  fruit-trees  might 
probably  be  of  some  value  to  an  estate,  but  before 
embarking  in  fruit-tree  planting,  even  were  the 
trees  provided  him,  a  tenant  farmer  would  have 
a  right  to  know  from  the  fruit-tree  expert  how 
and  when  he  was  to  get  a  remunerative  dividend. 
Meantime,  rents,  rates  and  tithes  would  be  going 
on    all   the   time   whilst    the    trees  were    still 
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■unproductive,  and  also  afterwards,  whether  the 
caprice  of  seasons  allowed  the  trees  to  be  pro- 
ductive or  otherwise.  All  this  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  tenant  farmer  who  has  no  interest 
whatever  in  his  farm  beyond  that  which  the  expe- 
rience of  his  best  methods  of  cultivation  can  yearly 
make  it  yield  for  him.  He  cannot  afford  to  speculate. 
We  read  of  Apples  in  Lincolnshire— the  variety 
is  not  mentioned — being  sold  for  cider-making  at 
25s.  per  ton,  which  includes  their  gathering  and 
taking  away.  This  is  rather  discouraging  to 
enthusiastic  fruit-tree  planters,  but  it  is  .only 
what  may  be  expected  when  there  is  a  full  all- 
round  crop  throughout  England ;  and  those  are 
about  the  prices  which  people  not  having  the 
opportunity  of  selling  by  retail  will  have  to  put 
up  with.  A  penny  a  pound  seems  a  very  mode- 
rate price  for  Apples,  but  at  that  price  the 
amount  per  ton  is  jEP  6s.  M. ;  at  2<J.,jeiS  13s.  id. ; 
at  Sd,,  £'2,S.  I  mention  these  prices  simply  to 
show  what  a  miserable  price  25s.  per  ton  appears 
to  be.  In  taking  leave  of  this  rather  interesting 
controversy,  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  views  of 
Mr.  Crump  on  profitable  fruit-tree  planting  will 
prove  the  correct  ones.  I  have  planted  a  few 
trees,  which  this  year  have  fruited  splendidly ; 
and  I  intend  to  plant-out  a  few  more  which  I 
have  already  prepared  for  moving.  Apple-trees 
are  beautiful  to  look  at  when  in  flower,  and  again 
when  in  liberal  and  lovely  fruitage ;  and  if  we 
cannot  sell  all  to  a  profit,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  a  few  to  tjive  away  to  those  of  our  friends 
who  have  none.   W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  Sept.  26. 

DEEPLY-BURIED  BULBS.— I  Can  endorse  Mr. 
Jenkins'  remarks  at  p.  235  regarding  the  vigour 
andfloriferousnessof  deeply-planted  bulbs.  Imay 
here  mention  a  method  of  planting  bulbs  which  in 
special  circumstances  I  believe  I  advocated  in 
the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  several  years 
ago,  with  a  view  of  economising  the  labour  and 
time  incurred  in  the  annual  lifting  and  trans- 
planting of  the  various  kinds  and  varieties  of 
bulbous  plants  used  in  the  beds  in  the  Italian 
flower  garden  at  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury.  For 
flowering  during  the  spring  months  all  the  bulbs 
were  dropped  into  holes  about  15  inches  deep, 
made  with  a  setting-stick  of  suitable  length  and 
thickness  (the  mould  in  the  beds  being  deep, 
light,  and  rich),  or  a  light  crowbar,  the  holes 
being  fiUed-in  in  the  process  of  planting.  Thus 
planted,  a  dressing  of  short,  well-decomposed 
stable-manure  could  be,  and  was,  forked  into  the 
beds  every  year  immediately  before  planting 
the  summer  and  early  autumn-flowering  plants, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  bulbs, 
which  increased  annually  in  numbers,  size, 
and  floriterousness.  Moreover,  bulls  planted 
in  light,  rich  mould,  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  as 
was  the  case  at  Longford,  make  and  mature 
their  growth  under  more  equable  conditions  as 
regards  warmth  and  moisture  than  are  possible 
in  the  case  of  bulbs  planted  only  6  inches  under 
the  surface  in  October,  and  taken  up  the  follow- 
ing May,  and  consequently  they  produce  each 
succeeding  spring  a  rich  harvest  of  large,  well- 
developed  flowers,  free  of  expense  after  the 
initial  cost  of  bulbs  and  planting  has  teen 
accounted  for.  Therefore  I  beg  to  draw  the 
serious  attention  of  intending  planters  of  bulbs 
in  flower-beds  and  borders  to  the  method  of 
planting  indicated  above,  and  for  the  reason 
described,  now  that  the  time  for  planting  bulbs 
is  at  hand.  H.  W.  Ward. 

It  is  possible  that    we  err    greatly    in 

planting  some  bulbs  too  shallow,  and  that 
deeper  planting  is  advisable  in  many  cases. 
I  generally  practise  much  deeper  planting 
with  Snowdrops  than  is  usual,  and  I  find  that 
this  induces  greater  vigour,  and  the  flowers 
are  usually  both  larger  and  finer  than  when 
planted  at  the  ordinary  depth.  My  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  the  (juestion  some  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  ago,  when  I  had  occasion 
to  lift  some  Snowdrops  which  came  up  in  a 
bed  in  which  Dahlias  were  planted  in  summer, 
and  from  which  most  of  the  Snowdrops  there 
originally  had  been  taken  before  the  bed  was 
deeply  dug  and  manured  for  the  Dahlias.  In 
taking  out  the  bulbs,  some  had  been  left  in  the 
soil,  and  these  sent  up  great  leaves  and  tall 
stems,  giving  large  flowers.  On  attempting  to 
remove  the  bulbs  which  remained,  I  was  struck 


at  finding  them  so  deep  that  they  were  difficult 
to  get  at.  Apparently  they  were  unnaturally 
deep,  as  the  plants  were  forming  new  bulbs  above 
the  old  ones  ;  bxit  the  effect  on  the  flowers  was  so 
remarkable  that  from  that  time  I  have  adopted 
deep  planting  for  all  but  the  weaker  varieties  in 
my  collection  of  Snowdrops,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  only  drawback  is  the  greater 
difficulty  experienced  if  it  is  required  to  take  off 
a  bulb  or  two  of  any  special  form,  as  one  has  to 
go  so  deeply  down.  I  have  also  tried  the  same 
practice  with  Narcissi,  Scillas,  and  Chionodoxa?, 
and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  I  have  not, 
however,  found  deep  planting  answer  so 
well  with  Crocuses.  S.  Amott,  Carsethomby- 
Dum/ries. 

THE  "PLANET,  JUNR.,"   HOE. — When  visiting 
Mr.  Allen  at  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  near  Nor- 


marker  being  made  to  move  along  a  rod,  so  that 
of  course  the  wider  the  space  the  heavier  it 
becomes,  and  therefore  the  greater  weight  upon 
it  makes  the  drill  deeper,  which  mostly  is  required 
for  seeds  that  have  to  be  sown  at  greater  dis- 
tances. The  drill  can  be  used  for  Carrots  if 
the  seed  is  ''haled."  "Enquirer"  will  find  that 
there  is  hardly  a  seed  in  the  garden  that  cannot, 
be  sown  witli  this  tool  j  the  small  roller  behind 
is  generally  sufficient  to  cover  any  seeds.  G.  W.^T., 
Worksop. 

ROMMEYA  COULTERl. — In  South  Devon  I  have 
seen  this  Californian  Poppy  flowering  freely,  but 
I  never  saw  more  luxurious  growth  and  a  greater 
abundance  of  fiowers  than  when  visiting  recently 
the  gardens  of  Lord  Battersea  at  Overstrand, 
in  Norfolk,  where  it  appears  to  enjoy  the  sandy 
soil  and  sea  breezes  of  this  delightful  garden. 
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wich,  in  September,  I  was  much  interested  in 
watching  a  handy-man  use  this  hoe,  which  he 
much  preferred  to  a  Dutch  hoe.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  near  he  could  go  to  the 
Onions,  cutting  up  the  weeds  without  once 
touching  the  bulbs.  Stones  are  not  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  Gunton  soU  to  any  extent,  but 
here,  where  there  are  innumerable  flint  stones, 
this  hoe  could  not  be  used  so  successfully  In 
fields  overlying  chalk  but  a  few  inches,  and 
where  there  are  but  few  stones,  I  hope  to  make 
good  use  of  this  hoe  next  year  among  the 
Turnips,  &c.  £.  Molyneu.r,  Swanmore  Park, 
Hampshire. 

In  answer  to   "  Enquirer,"  p.   209,  and 

"A.  F.  G.,"  p.  245,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
consider  this  one  of  the  best  tools  for  the  garden 
if  used  whilst  the  weeds  are  small.  As  to  the 
drill,  I  may  say  that  in  the  seed-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Essex  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent  for 
sowing  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  It  will  sow 
almost  any  seed,  from  Turnips  to  dwarf  Beans, 
&c.  It  draws  the  drill  for  the  succeeding  row,  to 
be  sown  in  at  the  same  time  as  sowing  the 
seeds.     The   required  depth    is    gained    by  the 


When  given  space  to  develop  fully  this  is  a. 
glorious  plant  with  its  deep  glaucous  leaves  and 
pure  white  fragrant  blossoms.  This  Eomneya. 
resents  interference  with  its  roots,  therefore 
before  planting  it  is  necessary  to  give  some- 
consideration  to  the  choosing  of  the  site  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  move  the  plant 
subsequently.  E.  M. 

A  LUNAR  RAINBOW.  —  Two  miles  north  of 
Stamford,  on  the  great  North  Koad,  I  saw  on. 
Sunday  evening,  September  25,  at  7.15,  a  rainbow 
from  the  reflection  of  the  full  moon  just  clear  of 
the  horizon  in  the  east,  when  a  very  heavy  storm 
appeared  in  the  west.  I  think  this  must  be^ 
uncommon.  A.  Laker,  Tickencote  Hall  Gardens, 
Stamford.  [Such  an  occurrence  as  that  described, 
by  our  correspondent  is  certainly  not  common, 
but  we  have  seen  it  on  several  occasions.  Ed.] 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— Kora  and  Sylm  for 
October,  includes  coloured  plates  of  Calceolaria  plan- 
taL'inea  and  Magnolia  Campbelli.  —  CasseU'e  Popukir- 
(lardcnina,  part  xiv,— T/ie  Ber(raim.  by  Anthony  Trollope. 
beiiie  the  twentieth  issue  of  Mr.  John  Lanes  pocket. 
\\hrmy.— The  Book  of  the  Iris,  by  K.  Irwin  Lynch,  pub- 
lished by  John  Lane. 
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NURSERY    NOTES. 


MESSRS.  G.  BUNYAED  &  CO.,  MAIDSTONE. 

Hajtilt  the  weather  was  fine  and  dry  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  we  made  in  September  to  these 
great  Fruit  and  General  Nurseries.  The  Allington 
soil  when  wet  is  rather  adhesive,  and  the  nurseries 
comprise  an  area  of  some  120  acres,  which  will 
shortly  be  increased  to  about  IGO  acres. 

To  the  visitor  fresh  from  other  fimotions  the 
nurseries  present  much  that  is  bewildering  ;  not 
that  fruit  especially,  or  nursery  stock  in  particu- 
lar, conduces  to  bewilder,  but  it  is  the  enormous 
quantities  of  various  fruit-trees,  for  instance,  that 
are  seen  on  every  hand.  Those  who  would  test  the 
capacities  of  soil  to  produce  crops  should  inspect 
such  a  nursery  as  is  that  at  Allington,  where  every 
foot  of  the  ground  is  fully  occupied;  and  when 
they  note  the  almost   densely  planted  areas  of 


Currant.  In  another  direction  a  bigger  breadth 
of  one-year-old  plants  is  seen.  Gooseberries  and 
Eed  Currants  are  also  represented  in  great 
numbers.  Apples  are  essentially  the  fruit  of  the 
season,  and  they  are  represented  here  in  what  can 
only  be  described  as  immense  quantities.  When 
for  instance  we  are  shown  a  breadth  of  30,000 
standard  and  half-standard  for  market  purposes 
specially,  we  realise  that  this  mass  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  uncountable  numbers  that  are  in 
evidence  on  every  hand.  Of  all  the  stock  from  end 
to  end,  it  is  but  true  to  say  that  whilst  gi-owth  is 
good  but  not  over  luxuriant,  every  tree  or  bush  is  as 
clean  as  it  is  possible  for  trees  to  be.  But  then  that 
cleanliness  is  as  much  due  to  the  excellent  culti- 
vation given,  for  neatness  of  the  most  perfect 
order  prevails  everywhere,  aa  it  is  to  any  other 
cause.  Whilst  Apple  trees  of  all  forms  are  seen 
by  scores  of  thousands,  there  are  old  trees  also, 
some  twenty  to  thirty  years  planted,  tall  orchard- 
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standard,  dwarf,  trained,  bush,  or  other  trees  or 
fruits,  they  will  be  astonished  at  the  produc- 
tive capacities  of  soil  there  revealed.  Gene- 
rally, the  Allington  Nurseries  are  under  fruit- 
trees.  Probably  the  proportion  so  planted  is 
three- fourths  ;  but  the  remainder  is  to  the  utmost 
utilised  with  Roses  in  tens  of  thousands,  standards, 
dwarfs,  and  climbing  varieties  ;  by  Rhododen- 
drons, that  thrive  almost  luxuriously  in  the  sandy 
loam,  and  give  hard  growth  and  mats  of  roots  of 
the  best  quality.  Azaleas  also  do  well,  and 
indeed  so  do  all  descriptions  of  shrubs,  trees, 
hardy  plants,  and  practically  everything  per- 
taining to  a  great  nursery. 

One  of  the  first  breadths  that  attract  notice 
when  entering  the  nurseries  from  Harming  station 
is  a  huge  mass  of  the  new  Boskoop  Giant  Black 
Currant.  The  growth  and  leafage  of  this  variety 
stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  older 
varieties  adjoining.  The  entire  batch  is  two  years 
from  the  cutting,  and  there  is  not  a  single  "big 
bud  "  over  the  whole  mass.  Boskoop  Giant  bids 
fair  to  become  the  most  valuable  variety  of  Black 


like  standards  that  are  carrying  immense  crops 
of  fruits  ;  notably  so  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Baumann's  Red 
Eeinette,  Bismarck,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Lord  Derby  on  a  Paradise  Stock  as  a 
standard,  Newton  Wonder,  and  others,  especially 
Christmas  Pearmain,  so  loaded  that  it  is  marvel- 
lous any  one  tree  can  perfect  such  a  load  of 
handsome  fruits. 

In  another  direction  are  many  younger  stand- 
ards in  great  variety,  planted  thinly  to  show 
form  and  pruning,  such  as  should  be  found  in 
high-class  orchard  Apple  culture.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  was  a  great  breadth  of  bush 
Apple-trees  some  10  years  old,  and  planted  9  feet 
by  9  feet  each  way.  Here  was  an  object-lesson  in 
Apple  culture  such  as  all  who  would  embark  in  it 
aa  a  vocation  should  see  —  hundreds  of  trees 
carrying  crops,  forming  striking  pictures. 
Of  desserts,  the  new  James  Grieve  (really  an 
early  Cox's),  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Calville  Rouge  Precocc, 
and  the  late  variety  Fallawater,  new  and  very 


fine ;  the  older  and  too  little  grown  Boss'  Non- 
pareil, Cockle's  Pippin,  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  Brad- 
dick's  Nonpareil,  Wealthy  (so  fine  and  so  beau- 
tiful). Old  Golden  Reinette,  Mannington  Pear- 
main, St.  Edmund's  Pippin,  Baiamann's  Eed 
Reinette  (brilliant  in  colour).  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Mrs.  Phillimore  (new),  a  beautiful  free- 
fruiting  variety,  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit ;  this 
should  make  a  fine  market  Apple.  Also  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Of  kitchen  varieties,  on  dwarfs,  were  Bram- 
ley's Seedling,  Bjford  Wonder  (a  grand  new 
Apple,  somewhat  after  the  style  oE  Warner's 
King),  Hormead  Pearmain,  Ontario  (a  very  fine, 
handsome,  free  cropping  late  Apple),  Newton 
Wonder,  Baron  Wolseley  (specially  fine  in  growth 
and  fruit),  Bismarck,  Cox's  Pomona,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Hambling's  Seed- 
ling (fruit  pale  green,  keeps  late,  a  huge  crop). 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  Seaton  House,  and  dozens  of 
others,  all  good. 

A  few  less  known  Apples  are  Wagener  (fine 
and  late),  Bielo  Borodawka  (superior  to  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh),  Veitoh's  Beauty  of  Stoke  (clean 
and  handsome),  Cranston's  Lord  Hindlip  (a  very 
good  first  early  Apple),  and  Early  Victoria  (ripe 
and  over,  but  specially  good  as  an  August 
Apple). 

Good  as  are  the  outside  fruits — and  the  huge 
fruit- room  is  already  half  filled  with  excellent 
samples — the  best  fruits  of  all  are  found  on  some 
200  trees  in  12-inch  pot.",  standing  out-doors  on 
an  ash-floor  and  protected  from  birds  by  nets 
thrown  over  a  light  framework.  There  are 
indeed  here  beautiful  samples.  These  are  grown 
to  furnish  orchard-house  fruits  for  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Fruit-show  (see  Supple- 
ment). It  is  evident  that  the  cool  external  air 
suits  these  fruits  better  than  does  the  warm  air 
of  the  orchard-houses,  where  Peaches  and  Pears 
are  so  finely  finishing  off. 

Pear-trees  in  the  open  nursery  are  abundant. 
As  with  Apples  these  are  found  in  all  sorts  of 
forms,  from  huge  standards  of  considerable 
age,  down  through  pyramid,  bush,  fan- 
trained,  horizontal-trained,  and  cordons,  and 
in  such  numbers  as  to  astonish  all  who  see  them. 
Fruit,  too,  is  happily  abundant,  so  that  the  best 
productive  characteristics  of  each  are  evident. 
In  all  directions  every  inch  of  wall  or  board 
space  on  buildings  is  utilised  by  trained  trees  or 
cordons  in  good  fruit.  That  is  of  advantage  to  the 
intending  purchaser.  A  few  varieties  worthy  of 
special  mention  are  Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  Jean 
Van  Geert  (very  fine,  handsome  fruit).  Doyenne 
du  Comico  (always  so  good).  Petite  Marguerite 
(early,  a  great  bearer).  Marguerite  Marrillat, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise 
— but  all  were  of  great  excellence.  Cherries 
especially,  aa  standards  for  orchard  plantings  by 
tens  of  thousands,  and  trained  for  walls,  were  a 
noteworthy  feature  ;  Plums  the  same,  apparently 
enough  being  seen  to  supply  all  the  nation's 
demands.  Trained  and  even  standard  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  grown  in  great  numbers,  and 
splendid  trees  are  ready  for  sending  out.  All 
other  fruits  are  well  represented. 

A  very  large  addition  to  the  nursery  recently 
made  is  planted  with  fruit,  whilst  old  quarters 
are  now  carrying  diverse  crops  for  a  year  or  two, 
then  they  will  be  cropped  with  fruit  again.  It  is 
this  care  in  rotative  cropping,  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  the  open  sunny  aspect,  and  the  striking 
care  evidenced  in  cultivation,  that  enables  the 
firm  to  present  such  a  remarkable  stock  of  trees 
and  bushes  as  is  to  be  seen  at  Allington  just  now. 
The  entire  process  of  tree  formation,  from  the 
insertion  of  the  bud,  so  recently  done,  or  of  the 
graft  in  the  spring,  to  the  development  of  the 
fine  tree  or  bush  in  luxuriant  fruit,  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  be  appreciated,  as  well  as  evidence  of 
the  cultivator's  skill.  Jn  other  directions  may  be 
seen  pot  Vines  in  great  quantities,  and  Figs  in 
pots  ready  for  sale.    Visitor. 
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"THE   FEUITERERS  SECRETS." 

Exactly  300  years  ago  a  tract  of  seven  pages 
was  presented  for  sale  to  the  English  public  with 
title  as  above.  It  gave  in  concise  form,  yet  with 
commendable  fulness,  the  methods  that  experi- 
ence had  proved  best  for  gathering,  packing, 
carrying,  and  storing  the  fruits  commonly  culti- 
vated in  England.  When  compared  with  the 
short  notes  on  these  subjects  that  appear  in  The 
New  Orchard  and  in  Markham's  edition  of  The 
Countrie  Farme,  this  little  pamphlet  must  be 
regarded  as  being  by  far  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject  that  apjieared  for  >a  long  series  of  years. 
Judging  by  the  space  devoted  to  Cherries,  Pears, 
and  Apples,  these  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  important  fruits.  Medlars  .and  Quinces  next, 
and  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  Damsons,  and  Bul- 
laces  the  least  important.  Wardens  always  were 
treated  as  a  distinct  kind  of  fruit,  and  Pippins  in 
the  same  way  distinct  from  Apples  generally. 

Pears  were  to  be  gathered  "  for  expence  [home 
use],  for  transportation,  or  to  sell  to  the  Apothe- 
carie."  For  the  first  purpose  the  fruit  was  to  be 
half  ripened  at  time  of  gathering,  for  transporta- 
tion, the  condition  of  the  core  and  kernels  was 
to  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Winter  Apples  were  to  be  'gathered  on  "  a 
faire  sunny  and  dry  day  in  the  wayne  of  the 
moone  and  no  winde  in  the  East."  Care  was  to 
be  exercised  not  to  take  off  "Brunts"  (spurs), 
and  to  secure  the  fruit  with  unbroken  stalks  ; 
"  and  it  is  not  good  by  any  meanes  to  beat  downe 
fruit  with  Poales." 

Green  Fern  was  recommended  for  packing 
material,  "  and  the  Feme  doth  not  onoly  keepe 
them  from  bruising,  but  also  ripens  them, 
especially  Peares  " ;  and  it  was  advised  in  order 
to  hasten  ripening  to  lay  the  fruit  in  heaps  upon 
Feme,  covering  them  with  the  same,  and  un- 
covering them  when  nearly  ripe,  and  yin"'  the 
fruit  thinnly  out  to  keep  as  long  as  possible." 

Winter  fiuit.  Apples  and  Pears,  were  to  be 
stored  in  a  "  lowe  room  or  coller  that  is  sweet 
and  either  boorded  or  paved  and  not  too  close, 
is  good  from  Christmas  till  March ;  and  roomes 
that  are  seeled  overhead,  and  from  the  ground, 
are  good  from  March  till  May ;  then  the  celler 
againe  from  May  till  Michaelmas."  These  long- 
keeping  Apples  "which  will  last  all  the  year" 
were  "  Pippin's  Apple-Johns,  Pearmanes,  and 
Winter  Kussetings."  Those  who  feel  dismay  at 
late-keeping  fruit  shrivelling  may  be  comforted 
by  this  statement — "All  lasting  fruit  after  the 
luiddest  of  May  begin  to  wither — they  must 
ueedes  wither  and  bee  sm.aller.' 

Hard  fruit  for  transportation  wa.s  packed 
in  baskets  or  maunds  lined  with  Fern ;  but  for  a 
distance  by  water  then  hogsheads  or  barrels  were 
recommended,  the  tops  and  bottoms  to  be  lined 
with  sweet  straw,  and  each  fruit  to  be  packed 
singly  by  hand,  "  that  no  empty  place  be  left." 
March,  when  the  wind  blows  bitterly,  is  an  un- 
suitable month  to  transport  fruit,  so  also  frosty 
weather,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  summer. 

The  writer  of  this  treatise,  as  well  as  other 
early  authorities,  believed  in  "  turning  "  the  fruit 
at  regular  intervals  of  time — a  week  previous  to 
Christmas,  next  at  Shrovetide,  and  after  that 
once  a  month  till  Whitsuntide,  then  once  a  fort- 
night; each  time  giving  the  fruit  more  room, 
and  on  occasions  when  it  was  found  to  have  con- 
tracted moisture  the  windows  and  doors  were  to 
be  set  open  during  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

Cherries,  of  which  four  kinds  are  mentioned, 
when  gathered,  were  put  in  a  cherry-pot  or 
"  Kybzey  hanging  by  your  side."  In  the  case  of 
Apricots,  &c.,  Nettles  are  recommended  to  be  laid 
under  and  above  the  fruits  as  an  aid  to  full 
maturity. 

Medlars  were  not  to  be  gathered  until  they 
had  been  "touched  with  frost."  They  were  to 
be  stored  in  some  receptacle,  "  wrapped  about 
with  woollen  cloths  under,  over,  and  on  all  sides. 


and  also  some  weight  laid  upon  them."  Quinces 
were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  these 
precautions  being  taken  in  order  to  heat,  and  by 
that  means  ripen  ap  the  fruits.  Of  course  there 
are  many  details  in  addition  to  the  above,  but 
these  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
a  man  who  apparently  was  well  acquainted  with 
hardy  fruit  culture  as  practised  in  1601.  B. 


ties  of  this  class,  he  says  it  was  in  the  years  18G0 
and  1861  that  Belgium  produced  two  varieties 
which  were  far  superior  to  any  previously  sent 
out.  They  were  Madame  Cornelissen  and  Marie 
Cornelissen,  which,  he  adds,  were  for  many  years 
valuable  market  plants.  W.  Botiing  Hemsley. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


FUCHSIAS  WITH  WHITE  COROLLAS. 
I  THINK  I  can  add  something  to  the  history  of 
this  class  of  Fuchsia  beyond  that  given  by 
"A.  D."  (ante,  p.  221)  and  G.  T.  Grignan  (p.  243). 
My  father's  library  was  a  very  limited  one,  but 
among  the  gardening  publications  he  took  in  was 
Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet ;  and  I  well 
remember  our  surprise  at  the  appearance  of 
coloured  figures  (in  July,  1855)  of  the  varieties 
Mrs.  Story  and  Queen  Victoria — I  give  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  published.  But 
this,  if  we  can  accept  title-page  dates,  was  not 
the  first  publication.  In  the  February  number 
of  the  Florist,  Fruitist,  and  Garden  Miscellany  for 
1855  is  a  much  better  representation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  associated  with  a  figure  of  Prince 
Albert,  a  beautiful  variety  having  a  crimson 
calyx  and  a  purple  corolla. 

So  far  as  my  researches  go — and  I  am  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  literature  concerning 
the  genus  Fuchsia — both  of  these  English  records 
.appeared  before  any  in  Continental  publications. 
The  figures  referred  to  in  the  Flore  des  Serves 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  up 
from  the  English  ones,  and  in  the  text  only  the 
firms  of  Henderson  and  Lucombe  and  Pince  are 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  is  true  thsit  the 
date  of  the  volume  in  question  of  the  Flore  des 
Serres  is  given  as  1854—1855,  but  on  p.  10  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  Bon  Jardinier  of  1855. 

Consulting  other  continental  horticultural 
periodicals  of  that  date,  I  find  in  L'Horticulteur 
Francais  for  1855,  p.  189,  a  humorous  account  of 
the  advent  of  "Queen  Victoria,"  "nouveau  gain 
Anglais,"  adding  "  que  Queen  Victoria  soit 
cependant  le  bienvenu  [?]  ;  mais  nous  ne  ponvons 
faire  semblable  accueil  k  Mistress  Story,"  Ac. 

The  Journal  dc  la  Societc  Impi'riale  et  Centrale 
d' Horticulture  (Paris)  for  1855,  p.  195,  records  this 
"  charmante  variete"  fi-om  the  February  number 
of  the  Florist  and  Fruitist.  In  the  Floricultural 
Cabinet  for  1856,  p.  79,  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
English  varieties  of  Fuchsia  having  a  white 
corolla. 

Mr.  Grignan  says  (loc.  sup.  cit.),  "  It  appears, 
however,  that  Fuchsias  with  white  corollas  were 
already  numerous  at  that  time  in  France,  for  I 
read  in  the  Revue  Horticole  for  1856,  p.  435,  that 
at  the  exhibition  of  Laval,  M.  Georget  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  Fuchsias  with  white 
corollas,  which  included  sixty  good  and  choice 
varieties."  This  is  a  correct  translation,  as  I  am 
able  to  verify ;  but  I  think  we  may  venture  to 
assume  from  contemporary  literature,  that  the 
writer  meant  the  whole  collection  of  Fuchsias  in 
the  group  numbered  sixty  varieties. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  records  of  the 
late  Felix  Porcher  in  the  various  editions  of  his 
Histoire  et  Culture  du  Fuchsia.  This  little  work, 
of  which  I  possess  the  fourth  and  last  edition 
(published  in  1874,  and  presented  by  the  author, 
then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year),  is  a  most 
valuable  compilation.  It  consists  of  about  150 
pages,  and  is  full  of  interesting  particulars  relating 
to  the  subject. 

Concerning  Fuchsias  with  a  white  corolla,  he 
says :  "  Une  race  tres  interessante,  que  les 
semeurs  anglais  ont  obtenue  et  que  les  horticul- 
teurs  franijais,  beiges  et  allemands  ont  amelioree 
et  perfectionee."  Discussing  the  successive  varie- 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO  "  UP-TO-DATE." 
On  Sept.  22  I  lifted  over  a  ton  of  Potato-tubers 
from  a  plot  of  ground  measuring  24  yards  long 
by  10  yards  wide.  The  ground  has  not  been 
afforded  any  manure  durin  j  the  last  two  years.  I 
consider  "  Up-to-Diite  "  to  be  the  very  best  all-round 
Potato  grown.  It  requires  a  piece  of  ground  that 
has  been  well  prepared  by  good  honest  digging. 
Out  of  the  ton  of  tubers  mentioned  above,  there 
were  10  stones  suitable  for  seed  piirposes  and 
8  stones  of  small  waste,  the  remaining  tubers 
being  of  fine  quality  and  appearance.  U.  Oreen, 
Nocton  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 


SOCIETIES. 


HOETICULTURAL    CLUB. 

HIMALAYAN  PRIMULAS. 
October  4. — The  Horticultural  Club  resumed  its 
monthly  dinners  at  the  Hotel  Wiudsor,  on  the  above 
date,  when  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  took  the  chair 
at  the  head  of  a  good  attendance  of  members  and 
guests,  among  tlie  latter  being  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  and 
Mr.  F.  Moore  of  Glasncvin,  while  the  giiest  of  the  even- 
ing was  Sir  George  Watt,  K.C.S.I.,  who  gave  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  learned  papers  among  the  many  with 
which  the  Club  has  been  favoured.  The  subject  was 
"Himalayan  Primulas,"  a  genus  with  regard  to 
which  Sir  G.  Watt  is  one  of  our  greatest  authori- 
ties, especially  as  his  extensive  knowledge  is  based  on 
active  personal  research  in  the  highlands  of  India,  and 
the  numerous  dried  examples  which  he  exhibited  have 
been  collected  by  himself  often  under  most  arduous 
and  ilifficult  conditions.  In  his  opinion  the  Primula 
geuus  has  so  far  been  by  no  means  adequately  classified, 
certain  distinctive  characters  in  the  vernation  of 
different  species  being  largely  lost  sight  of  in  the  dried 
herbarium  specimens  which  form  the  chief  basis  of 
classification.  The  genu.s  falls,  in  his  opinion,  into 
three  great  groups  with  respectivel^y  revolute,  con- 
volute and  conduidicate  vernation,  and  these  three 
persist  throughout  large  areas.  Species  are  also  greatly 
modified  in  form  by  difference  of  elevation,  and  apart 
from  this  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  note  the 
immense  differences  in  size,  shape,  and  habit  of  both 
foliage  and  flowers,  which  characterise  this  one  genus 
in  its  immerous  species. 

The  paper  which  Sir  GEO.  Watt  referred  to  rather 
than  read  not  only  gives  a  practically  exhaustive  list 
of  Indian  Primulas,  accompanied  by  copious  notes 
on  their  peculiarities  and  localities,  but  also  appeals 
to  the  practical  cultivator  by  its  clear  description 
of  the  soil,  conditions  and  general  environment  under 
which  the  species  thrive  best.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  this  valuable  paper  has  been 
kindly  handed  over  by  Sir  Geo.  Watt  for  publication 
in  the  Rnml  Horticultural,  Society's  Journal,  since, 
as  in  the  subsequent  discussion  was  i)ointed  out  by 
Mr.  F.  Moore,  the  paper  differed  in  this  respect  from 
many  botanical  ones,  whicii  too  often  were  mere  dry 
lists,  affording  little  information  to  the  grower,  as  they 
treated  solely  of  the  more  or  less  salient  distinctive 
characters  of  the  plants  concerned,  without  any  of 
those  illuminating  suggestions  which  an  accompanying 
description  of  their  environment  affords  as  a  guide  to 
cultivation.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  Primula 
famil}'  as  rejireseuted  in  India  are  practically  subaquatic 
— i.e.,  they  are  most  at  home  in  very  wet  situations, 
or  by  stream-sides.  In  the  Himalayas  they  apjjear 
to  thrive  in  wet  sandy  deposits,  even  glacial,  an 
abundance  of  soil  moisture  being  evidently  one  of  their 
chief  requirements.  With  the  usual  adaptability  of 
plants  however,  in  the  absence  of  these  conditions, 
some  species  do  well  in  shady  Pine-woods,  where  the 
soil  is  protected  from  evaporation  by  the  shade  and 
a  constant  coating  of  dead  vegetable  matter.  As 
Mr.  Moore  pointed  out,  such  a  paper  was  a  model 
for  those  who  aim  at  bringing  about  the  much-to-be- 
desired  co-operation  of  the  botanist  and  the  gardener, 
the  former  giving  the  latter  the  benefit  of  his  more 
e  itended  knowledge,  obtained  by  actual  visits  to  the 
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habitats  of  the  plants  concerned.  Sir  John  Lleweljn 
coupled  with  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Club  to 
Sir  George  Watt  some  interesting  remarks  with 
regard  to  his  own  experience  with  Indian  Primulas, 
and  the  obvious  value  of  the  study  of  natural  habitats 
from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

An  additional  practical  point  was  urged  by  Sir  Geo. 
Watt  in  connection  with  hybridisation,  which  he  con- 
tended could  be  pursued  to  better  advantage  if  proper 
classification  indicated  affinities  which  would  help  or 
divergences  which  would  hinder  conjunction. 


NATIONAL     CHBYSANTHEMUM. 

OCTOBEK  5,  6. — The  early  autumn  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  fine  though 
dull  weather.  The  attendance  was  not  numerous 
on  the  opening  day,  being  influenced  probably  by  the 
counter-attraction  of  the  Fruit  Show  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  The  season  at  present  is  too  early  to 
expect  any  great  attainments  in  these  truly  autumn 
flowers,  still  these  early  shows  serve  the  useful  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  the  earlier-flowering 
types,  thus  lengthening  the  season  for  this  popidar 
flower.  Many  good  flowers  were  seen  in  the  com- 
petitive classes,  the  show  being  enhanced  by  some 
excellent  nou  -  competitive  groups,  including  com- 
mendable collections  of  hardy  fruits. 

Open  Classes. 

For  twenty-four  Blooms  of  Japttnese  varieties,  not 
fewer  than  eighteen  varieties,  there  were  five  entries. 
J.  W.\RREN,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Ring),  was  1st  with  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Madame 
G.  Herrewege,  F.  S.  Vallis,  President  Viger,  Mermaid, 
Mafeking  Hero,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  H.  Emmersou, 
General  Hutton,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  Bronze  S.  d'Octobre, 
Rent',  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville  (good  bloom), 
Mrs.  .J.  Thorneycroft,  Elsie  Fulton  (excellent),  Mrs.  R. 
Darby,  and  Mrs.  Coombs.  W.  J.  Newm.\n,  Esq., 
Totteridge  Park,  Totteiidge  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes), 
was  2nd.     H.  L.  Bischofi'siieim,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  3rd. 

For  twelre  Blooms  of  Jaiianesc,  distinct,  J.  Warren, 
Esq.,  again  secured  the  premier  place  with  Mafeking 
Hero  (good  bloom),  Mrs.  H.  Emmerson.  Mermaid, 
Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Elsie  Fulton,  Piesident  Viger, 
General  Hutton,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Miss  Olive  Miller, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Madame  G.  Herrewege,  and  Heniy 
Perkins.  W.  T.  Newman,  Esq.,  was  again  2nd,  and 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Henley-on-Thames 
(gr.,  Mr.  H.  Perkins),  3rd,  whose  exhibit  included  a 
liandsome  flower  of  Mrs.  A.  Acland. 

Class  4,  for  six  distinct  Japanese,  brought  only  three 
entries.  H.  H.  Flatten,  Esq.,  Harwood  Hall,  I'p- 
minster,  Essex,  winning  easily,  Edith  Shrimpton,  Jlrs. 
G.  Mileham,  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  being  well 
shown  well.  2nd,  Sirs.  J.  Lyon,  Riddings  Court, 
Caterham  Valley  (gr.,  Mr.  Halsey).  3rd,  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford. 

Twelve  hunches  of  cnrlii-flowcrin*!  Pom]X)ns  brought 
only  two  poor  exhibits,  those  from  Mr.  Eric  Su<'H, 
Maidenhead,  and  Jlr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  who 
took  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively. 

Class  (»,  for  two  vases  of  ttvcltr  Blooms  of  larfjc-flowcr- 
inij  varieties  in  each  vase,  arranged  with  suitable  foliage, 
brought  some  excellent  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  vases  con- 
tained some  good  flowers  with  the  colours  well  balanced. 
W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  was  1st.,  and  F.  D.  Lambert, 
Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Cookham  (gr.,  Mr.  Fulford),  2nd. 

Twelve  Bunches,  distinct  varieties,  from  i>lants 
grown  in  the  open,  and  not  disbudded. — Two  exhibi- 
tors competed.  Mr.  D.  E.  Cr.\NE,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  was  awarded  1st  prize  with  Horace  Martin 
(good  bright  yellow).  Rocket,  Mrs.  Chas.  Curtis  (pleas- 
ing with  a  good  yellow  eye),  Improved  M.  Masse,  Carrie 
(excellent),  Eleanor,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  Ekic  Such,  Maiden- 
head, was  2nd. 

Amateir's  Classes. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese,  there  were  but  two 
entries,  those  from  W.  Beech,  Esq.,  North  Ockendon, 
Romford  (gr.,  Mr.  M.  Rayment),  and  D.  Link,  Esq., 
Fairlight,  Beckenham  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Trowell),  who  weie 
1st  and  2nd  respectively.  The  1st  prize  collection  con- 
tained good  flowers  of  Alice  Byron,  Lady  Crawshaw, 
and  E.  Bettsworth.  The  variety  Florence  Molyneux 
was  shown  well  by  Mr.  Link. 

The  class  for  six  bunches  of  distinct  varieties  grown 
in  the  open,  not  disbudded,  brought  three  entries. 
W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  was  1st  with  Goacher's  Crimson, 
Horace  Martin,  Rabbie  Burns,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  NewMvVN  also  secured  1st  for  best  vase  of  early- 
flowering  Pompons  with  suitable  foliage. 

Class  22  was  for  one  vase  of  five  Japanese  blooms 
other  than  white  or  yellow.  There  were  three  entries, 
Mrs  .Jeremiah  Lyon,  Biddings  Court,  Caterham 
Vallev  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Halsey),  being  an  easy  1st  with  five 
.excellent  flowers  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  2nd,  AV. 
Beech,  Esq.,  Romford  (gr.  Mr.  M.  Rayment),  with 
the  same  variety. 


For  one  vase  of  five  white  Japanese  blooms  four 
competed.  Miss  Alice  Byron,  exhibited  by  W. 
Beech,  Esq.,  Romford  (gr.,  Mr.  Rayment),  won  easily. 
These  flowers  were  especially  meritorious.  2nd,  J. 
AVarren,  Esq.,  with  the  variety  Mermaid. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Crane  was  1st  for  twelve  bunches  of 
early-flowering  Pompons. 

For  six  Blooms  of  Japanese  in  Class  29,  A.  F. 
Blades,  Esq.,  Rookfields,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Cordell), 
was  1st  with  flowers  of  large  size,  rather  lacking  in 
quality. 

In  Class  30,  for  a  similar  exhibit  (no  gardener 
allowed),  Mr.  W.  H.  Chalk,  224,  High  Street,  Slough, 
was  the  onl3'  exhibitor  with  some  commendable  flowers, 
that  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland  being  specially 
meritorious. 

AWARDS. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  varieties  : 

Chrysanthemum  ''Miss  Mora  Davis."  —  Rather 
coarse,  reflexed  Japanese  ;  colour  creamy-white. 

C,  *'  Miss  Lucie  Devean." — Small  incurved  Japanese, 
recommended  for  market  purposes ;  a  good  white 
variety.  The  two  above  exhibited  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex. 

C.  "Arthur  du  Cros." — Purplish  rose,  with  silvery 
reverse ;  reflexed  Japanese.  Exhibited  by  Arthir 
iiu  Cros,  Esq.,  Canons  Park,  Edgware  (gi-.,  Mr. 
BuUimore). 

C.  "  Viola."  —  Large-flowered  Japanese  reflexed  ; 
very  light  lilac  colour  with  rose  -  coloured  margins. 
Shown  by  Mr.  M.  Silsbury,  Providence,  Isle  of  Wight. 

C.  "  Winitic." — Deep  -  yellow  -  coloured  decorative 
variety.  Flowers  small,  but  of  good  quality.  Exhi- 
bited as  a  pot-jilant.     From  Messrs.  Cannell  &  So.vs. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Miss  Fairweather,  Bifrons,  Canterbury,  won  the 
prize  for  the  best  decorated  dinner-table  ;  the  arrange- 
ment was  light,  over  a  rich  satin  table-centre.  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Brew.ster,  12,  St.  Peter's,  Canterbury,  was  2nd. 

Miss  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  was  awarded 
Ist  prize  for  three  epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums ; 
yellow  and  bronze  varieties  were  used  with  autumn- 
coloured  foliage.     Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  2nd. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  had  the  best  b.asket  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  Class  24.  Several  other  pretty  designs  were 
submitted  by  other  competitors.  Miss  Cole's  arrange- 
ment of  a  basket  of  garden  flowers  from  the  open  was 
also  successful  in  l^'lass  25,  Cactus  Dahlias  and  autumn 
foliage  being  arranged  with  good  effect. 

For  a  basket  of  Roses  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such  secured 
pi'emier  honours  ;  while  the  best  basket  of  autumn 
foliage  and  berries  was  shown  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Brenvster, 
12,  St.  Peters,  Canterbury,  Honesty,  Privet-berries, 
Clematis  vitalba  fruit,  Snowberry,  Bracken,  &c.,  being 
very  artistically  arranged. 

Four  entries  for  the  vase  of  Clirysanthemums  suitable 
for  table  decorations  resulted  in  one  from  AV.  J. 
Newman,  Esq.,  gaining  1st  prize.  The  blooms  were  far 
superior  to  the  others  competing. 

Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  .">,  A'^ernon  Terrace,  East  Pinchley, 
had  the  best  epergne  of  Chrysanthemums  in  Class  31. 

MiscELLVNEOus  Groups. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  set  up  an  artistic  disjilay 
of  Roses,  Clematis,  Chrysanthemums,  Cactus  Dahlias. 
&c.  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  CANNELL  &  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  choice 
group  of  Cannas,  edged  with  Cactus  Dahlias  and 
Maidenhair  Ferns  ;  also  a  number  of  plants  of  Kochia 
scopana  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Sich,  Maidenhead,  had  a  large  mixed 
group  of  cut  blooms  in  vases.  Chrysanthemums, 
perennial  Asters,  Phvsalis,  Pvrethrums,  &c.  (Gold 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  .T.  JONE."*,  Lewisham,  had  a  highly  meri- 
torious collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  tall  vases, 
exhibition  boxes,  &c.,  also  a  choice  collection  of 
perennial  Asters.    A'ery  handsome  group  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  AVare,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  also  set  up  an 
artistic  collection,  principally  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
Asters,  tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  &c.  Highly  decora- 
tive group  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  David  Ri'ssell,  Brentwood,  brought  a  collection 
of  Apples,  also  Asters  and  Mushroom  spawn  (Silver 
Medal). 

Fruit  was  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawlev.  with  vases  of  Dahlias,  Asters,  &c. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  Berwick,  The  Nurseries,  Sidmouth,  Devon, 
had  an  excellent  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples  (Gohl 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  ATest  Norwood,  London, 
obtained  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  Ajiples  and  Pears. 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent,  set  up  several  stands  of  tuberous- 
rooting  Begonias  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 


GARDENEBS  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  -  The  first 
meeting  of  the  session  was  lielfl  on  October  3,  the 
President,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presiding  over  an  at- 
tendance of  nearly  lOj  members.  Tlic  subject  for  tlio 
evening  was  "  Dahlias  and  their  Culture,"  and  the 
paper  and  tlie  discussion  were  of  a  very  pi'actical  cha- 
racter, as  Mr.  H.  Shoesniith,  of  Wrtking,  was  the  gentle- 
man selected  to  inti'oduce  the  subject.  Many  questions 
were  asked  with  regard  to  culture  and  varieties  for 
various  purposes  ;  tlie  chiet  iuterest  was  centred  intlie 
Cactus  section.  Those  taking  part  in  the  dcb<ate  were 
Messrs.  Barnes,  Neve,  Wilson,  Powell,  Harris,  Judd, 
.Mexander,  Bassel,  itc.  Tlic  exhibits  included  some 
line  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  averaging  from  3i  lb. 
to  2  lb.  11  oz.  each,  staged  by  Mr.  J  A.  Hall,  Shiplake 
Court  Gardens;  doulde  iiiid  single  Begonia  blooms  o£ 
large  size  and  varied  cohjur.  picked  from  Uie  open, 
from  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg,  Fernbauk  Gardens,  Roplcy,  Hants  ; 
and  some  splendid  tubers  of  Up-to-Date  Potato, 
averaging  Ij  lb.  cacti,  from  Mr.  T.  Judd,  Hatchgale 
Gardens,  and  Mr.  F.  .Mexander,  St.  Mary's  Hill 
Gardens.    Seven  new  members  were  elected. 


SCHEDULES    RECEIVED. 

Ancient  Society  ok  York  Fixjrists'  Exhibition  of 
Clirysantlicmuins,  Plants,  &c.,  in  the  Exhibition,  York, 
on  November  iij,  17,  and  I8,  liioi.  Secretai'y :  Mr.  George 
P.  W.  Oman,  38,  Petergatc,  York. 

SHEIFIELD       CHRY.SANTHF..MUM        SOCIETY'S       ANNUAI. 

Snow  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  11  and  12, 
1901,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Sheflicld.  Secretary:  Mr. 
M.  H.  Willford,  :!5,  Cartlcld  .ivcnuCj  Meersbrook, 
Slietliold. 


Allamandas:  H.  B.  Seedlings  all  (jood,  but 
not  better  than  we  have  already.  AVe  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  there  are  differences 
in  habit. 

Ai'PLE  Seedlino  :  E.  J.  A.  Your  Apple  is  ex- 
actly like  "  Tower  of  Glamis."  It  shows  no 
improvement  upon  this  variety.  We  should 
say  it  is  a  first-rate  cooker  and  beautiful  in 
appearance.  It  has  not,  however,  the  appear- 
ance or  flavour  of  Kibston  Pippin  in  the  least 
degree. 

Caterpillars  on  Currant  Bushes  :  D.  D.  S. 
The  caterpillars  are  those  of  the  Magpie  moth. 
Abraxas  grossulariata.  They  pass  the  winter 
on  the  infected  bushes  or  upon  the  ground 
among  the  leaves,  or  anything  that  will  give 
them  shelter,  and  as  soon  as  spring  returns 
they  will  reappear  when  the  buds  begin  to 
burst.  You  should  at  once  apply  Paris-green 
at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  to  20  gallons  of  water,  and 
repeat  the  dose  in  spring,  doublingthe  quantity  of 
water.  Caution — the  solution  must  be  used  with 
great  care  as  it  is  highly  poisonous,  and  the  water 
kept  constantly  agitated.  It  is  important  also 
that  all  dead  leaves  should  be  collected  directly 
they  have  fallen,  and  at  the  same  time  any  that 
may  have  lodged  among  the  branches  should  be 
removed.  Treat  prunings  in  the  same  way,  and 
dig  between  the  bushes  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Cucumber-leaves  :  Minus  a  Microscope.  Your 
Cucumber-leaves  are  not  affected  with  Cerco- 
spora  melonis,  as  you  imagine,  but  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  too  mu  h  fire-heat 
and  a  deficiency  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Red- 
spider  and  thrip  are  present  on  the  specimens 
you  send  us.  The  incorporation  of  suitable 
manure  with  the  loam  should  have  produced  a 
beneficial  eflect  rather  than  otherwise. 

CuscnTA  (Dodder)  on  Pelargonium  :  T.  If  Sons. 
Not  uncommon.  It  was  probably  introduced 
with  the  peat  used  for  potting. 

Doo-ROSE  :  F.  .V  S.  Sow  the  seeds  during 
autumn. 

Miller's  "  (jabdening  Dictionary":  A.  L. 
We  are  afraid  you  will  not  ot.tain  much  for 
this,  but  you  might  advertise  the  work  for 
sale.  The  first  and  eighth  editions  are  those 
of  most  value. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  AVe  are  anxious  to  oblige  corres  - 
pendents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can,  but  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty 
to   our   subscribers   to  name  either  flowers  or 

-    fruits.     Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 

'both    cf    time    :ind    money,-   and    cannot    be 
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allowed  to  encroaoli  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations. — Mr.  Kups.  Apple  Benoni. — 
Hexham,  I.Italian  Prune;  2,  (iuthrie's  Late 
Gage. — E.  B.  1,  Barchard's  Seedling  ;  2,  Nor- 
folk Beefing;  3,  Kitchen  Eeiuette;  4,  Domino; 

5.  Galloway  Pippin. — E.  R.  Beauty  of  Kent. — 
A.  J.  1,  Atkins'  Seedling;  2,  Irish  Peach. — 
W.  P.  1,  Koundway's  Magnum  Bonum ;  2, 
Tower  of  Glamis  ;  3,  Dredge's  Fame  ;  4,  Eobin- 
son's  Pearmain ;  5,  not  recognised. — H.  F.  1, 
Prince  Albert ;  2,  New  Hawthornden  ;  3,  Stur- 
mer  Pippin  ;  4,  Lady  Henniker ;  5,  Bismarck  ;  G, 
Stirling  Castle. — J.  H.  1 ,  Hessle  ;  2,  Beurre 
d'Amanlip. — /.  C.  0.  1,  Mank's  Codlin  ;  2,  Red 
Astrachan ;  3,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh ;  4, 
Devonshire  Quarremlen;  5,  Lady  Derby;  0, 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  Pear  Colmar  d'Ete.  — 
James  Burton.  1,  Scarlet  Pearmain ;  2,  not 
recognised;  3,  Koss  Nonpjireil. — Headley  Park. 
1,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  2,  Njirton  "Wonder  ;  3,  King 
of  the  Pippins  ;  4,  WaSner'sKing;  5,  Bismarck  ; 

6,  Beauty  of  Hants.— J.  R.  1.  Margil;  2, 
Waltham  Abbey ;  3,  St.  Lawrence  ;  4,  Fearn's 
Pippin  ;  5,  not  recognised  ;  6,  Norfolk  Beefing. 
— J.  Q.  Lady  Derby.— t?.  B.  1 ,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  2,  Franklin's  Pippin ;  3,  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  4,  Hambledon's  Deux  Ans  ;  5,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme ;  6,  Japanese  Pear.  We  have 
grown  several  dozens  of  these  fruits,  but  have 
always  found  them  of  poor  flavour  and  useless. — 
Ajax.    1,  Flower  of  Kent ;  2,  Blenheim  Orange  ; 

3,  Warner's  King;  4,  Wealthy;  5,  Autumn 
Compote;     6,    Jefferson. — J.    J.      1,   Kibston 

.   Pippin  ;  2,  Belle  de  Boskoop ;  3,  HoUandbury  ; 

4,  The  Queen;  5,  Sturmer. — A.  G.  R.  1, 
Warner's  King ;  2,  not  recognised,  but  pos- 
sesses excellent  flavour ;  3,  Crimson  Queening. 
Plums,  1,  Kirks's;  .5,  Oullin's  Gage;  6,  not 
recognised.  Plums  should  never  be  packed  with 
Apples.— T.  B.  A.  1,  Ecklinville ;  2,  Niton 
House ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  4,  Cox's  Orange ; 

5,  Small's  Admirable ;  6,  Pott's  Seedling. — J.  H.  C. 

1,  too  small  to  name  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne  ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  5, 
Peach  Princess  of  Wales. — W.  U.  B.  1  and  5, 
The  Queen;  2,  Newton  Wonder;  3,  Eeinette 
du  Canada  ;  4,  Sandringham;  5,  Gratioli  of 
Jersey. 

Names  of  Plants  .-  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — R.  R.  1,  Cepha- 
lotaxus  Fortunei ;  2,  Cupressus  sempervirens  ; 
3,  Polygonum  cuspidatum ;  4,  Myrica  gale  ;  5, 
Cupressus  pisifera  var.  argentea ;  6,  Cupressus 
obtusa  nana ;  7,  Picea  excelsa  var.  pygmtea. — 
IF.  G.  Euonymus  europaeus. — J.  M.  Your 
specimen  was  shattered;  probably  Lilium 
tigrinum.— i'.  A.  Burbidqe.  1,  Euellia  Portellse  ; 

2,  DracEena  Godseffiana ;  3,  probably  Mimulus 
glutinosus,  send  when  in  flower;  4,  Aster 
Amelias ;  5,  Hibiscus  syriacus.  —  Mr.  G.  K. 
Berberis  vulgaris.  — P.  C.  A.  Clerodendron 
Bungei. — A.  W.  C.  1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana; 
2  and  3,  Eetinospora  (Cupressus)  obtusa;  4, 
Eetinospora  pisifera  var.  plumosa ;  5,  Abies 
grandis ;  6,  Thuya  gigantea  (T.  Lobbi  of  gar- 
dens). Transplant  the  Choisyaternataat  about 
the  end  of  this  month. — A.T.  l,Akebia  quinata; 
2,  Actinidiasp.  [PJ;  3,  Pentstemonbarbatus;  4, 
Periploca  grseca ;  5,  Cotoneaster  microphylla. — 
<?.  U.  H.  1,  Cupressus  semperfirens;  2,  Cu- 
pressus Lawsoniana;  3,  Cupressus  semper- 
virens ;  4,  Thuya  gigantea ;  5,  Polygonum 
Sieboldi;  6,  Ligustrum  lucidum. — J.  E.C.  1, 
Phytolacci  dtcandra ;  2,  the  cut-leaved  Lime, 
a  variety  of  Tilia  europrea. — Gardener.  ], 
Cupressus,  probably  sempervirens,  but  without 
cones  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  species; 
2,  Cotoneaster  frigida. — A.  G.  M.  Miltonia  X 
Binotii,  natural  hybrid  of  M.  Candida  and  M. 
RegneUi  purpurea.— J.  if.,  Hull.  Pteris  crenata, 
often  called  Pteris  chinensis.  —  Ciaremont. 
Miltonia  Cogniauxiae,  natural  hybrid  between 
M.  Eegnelli   and   M.  spectabili-s   Moreliana.— 


J.  B.     Nerine  Fothergilli. — A.    T.  L.,  Leicester. 

1,  Dracaena  ferrea;  2,  D.  variabilis. — F.  N. 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Cupressus  funebris,  and 
-Adiantiun  sp. — A.  R.  T.  1,  PleurothaUis  ornata  ; 

2,  Stelis  ophioglossoides  ;  3,  Disa  racemosa  ;  4, 
Satyrium  carneum;  5,  Disa  sagittalis ;  G, 
Cyrtanthus  parviflorus. —  T.  J.  R.  C.  Leonotis 
Leonurus. — A.  W.     1,  Saponaria  oflicinalis  ;   2, 

3,  garden  varieties  of  Helenium  autumnale  ;  4, 
Centaurea  montana  rosea ;  5,  a  Celsia  or  a 
Verbascum,  but  the  flowers  had  all  fallen ;  6, 
Sidaloea  malvaeflora. — T.  W.  P.  1,  Corylus 
colurna ;  3,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum ;  2,  Quercus 
pedunculata. — C.  C.  Helenium  autumnale  var. 
striatum. — Specimens  Packed  in  a  Woodbine 
Box :  Anonymous.  1 ,  Quercus  pedunculata  ;  2, 
Q.  sessiliflora ;  3,  Spiraia  MenziesU  (probably); 

4,  S.  tomentosa ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  G, 
Libocedrus  decurrens. 

Notice  to  Quit  :  A.  H.  W.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  give  and  accept  one  month's  notice.  We 
do  not  know  if  you  could  recover  the  wages  for 
one  month  in  a  court  of  law ;  much  would 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  connected  with 
your  appointment.     Consult  a  solicitor. 

Packing  Plants  to  go  to  South  Africa  :  B.  B. 
Assuming  that  a  general  collection  of  plants  is 
to  be  sent,  the  following  methods  will  be  found 
to  answer : — In  the  first  pla'-.e  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  all  cases  where  practicable 
seeds  are  the  simplest  and  often  the  best  means 
of  transporting  plants.  In  packing  plants  for 
such  a  purpose  as  you  describe,  everything 
should  be  so  packed  that  any  movement  within 
the  case  during  transit  should  be  made  im 
possible.  All  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants 
should  be  dried  off,  and  packed  with  buck- 
wheat husks  in  a  wooden  box.  Alpine  or  her- 
baceous plants  should  have  the  roots  balled-up 
in  fairly  wet  packing-moss ;  then  wrap  each 
plant  in  a  piece  of  strong  brown-paper,  leaving 
the  top  open  where  there  is  any  growths  ;  then 
pack  in  hampers  between  layers  of  packing- 
shavings.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees  should  be  lifted  when  at  rest,  removing 
as  much  growth  as  possible ;  the  smaller 
plants  should  be  balled-up  in  wet  moss  and 
packed  in  wooden  cases.  Place  a  single  layer 
of  plants  at  each  end  of  the  box,  then  a  good 
layer  of  wet  moss,  and  a  batten  to  keep  the 
plants  in  position  ;  continue  this  process  xmtil 
the  box  is  filled,  the  tops  of  the  plants  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  box.  The  wooden  battens 
should  be  fixed  with  nails  from  the  outside. 
This  method  is  also  used  for  packing  green- 
house plants  and  cool  Orchids.  Large  speci- 
mens of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  packed  in 
"  bundles  "  ;  an  espert  from  a  nursery  would  bo 
required  to  accomplish  the  work  successfully. 
Cacti,  or  other  plants  of  a  like  nature,  may  be 
shaken  out  of  their  pots,  the  roots  wrapped  in 
damp  moss,  and  the  plants  packed  between  layers 
of  dry  shavings  in  a  box.  Choice  stove  plants 
or  East  Indian  Orchids  would  reqmre  a 
Wardian  case,  in  reference  to  which  it  would 
be  best  to  consult  a  nurseryman  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  sending  plants  abroad,  from  whom  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  packing  materials 
required.  Wardian  cases  should  be  plainly 
labelled,  "  On  deck  under  awning  " ;  but  all 
boxes  and  bundles,  "In  cool  dry  part  of  hold." 
Shipping  agents  for  South  Africa  are  Donald 
Currie  &  Co.,  3  and  4,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 
with  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  correspond 
previous  to  forwarding  goods. 

Pear  Leaf  Cluster  Cups  :  W.  T.  Your  tree  is 
affected  with  a  fungus — Eoestelia  lacerata.  One 
generation  in  the  life  cycle  of  this  disease 
occurs  on  the  Juniper.  Abolish  one  of  the 
host  plants  and  the  mischief  ends.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  both  host  trees,  then  spare  no 
trouble  in  discovering  the  Juniper  producing  the 
mischief — the  gelatinous  orange-coloured  masses 
being  conspicuous  in  the  spring — and  cut  out 
the  branches  affected.  If  it  is  not  desirable  to 
cut  out  the  diseased  portion,  wash  the  bark 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  Keep  a  strict  watch  on 
the  branches  each  spring,  otherwise  the  mycel- 
ium present  in  the  branch  might  extend  and 
produce  fruit  beyond  the  portion  treated.  Burn 
the  affected  leaves  of  the  Pear-tree  as  far  as 
possible. 


Pelargoniums:  F.  N.  The  cuttings  were  too 
"  sappy,"  and  planted  too  deep,  hence  they 
have  become  the  prey  of  fungus  and  have 
rotted  off. 

Potato  Disease  :  D.  B.  T.  Your  tubers  are 
,  badly  affected  with  the  Black  Scab  or  "  Warty 
Disease"  (ffidomyees  leproides).  Burn  all 
diseased  tubers.  Gas-lime  kills  the  fungus  in 
the  soil  if  worked  in  about  May  or  June.  At 
other  seasons  of  the  year  gas-lime  is  of  no  value 
in  this  respect.  Experiments  prove  that 
powdered  suljjhur  mixed  in  the  soil  will  protect 
the  sets  from  this  disease.  See  illustrated 
article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  AprU  23, 
1904,  pp.  257,  259. 

Eose  :  "  Docter."  The  Eed  rust  is  a  species  of 
fungus,  Phragmidium.  Burn  the  affected  leaves. 
Spray  with  weak  Bordeaux-mixture  next  year. 
The  stock  appears  to  be  one  of  the  American 
species,  like  E.  cinnamomea.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  is  used  in  this  country. 

Eoses  :  L.  McG.  We  cannot  tell  unless  speci- 
mens are  sent  us. 

Strawberry  :  H.  N.  In  the  absence  of  any 
information  we  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  death. 
The  leaves  are  attacked  with  the  fimgus  so 
common  on  Strawberry-leaves,  but  this  fungus 
does  not  usually  kill  the  plant. 

Vineries  :  Y.  Sch.  F.  L.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
determine  the  cause  of  your  Grapes  failing,  as 
we  do  not  know  all  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Vines  are  growing,  but  from  your  letter  we 
believe  the  fault  is  with  the  borders.  The 
presence  of  aerial  roots  indicates  a  want  of 
proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  true  roots. 
They  are  a  sign  of  bad  health,  and  are  fre- 
quently the  precursors  of  shanking.  They 
result  mainly  from  the  effects  of  the  roots 
being  in  a  cold  wet  border.  Excessive  defolia- 
tion at  one  time  is  bad  for  the  Vines ;  it  causes 
a  severe  check  to  the  plants,  and  anything  of 
such  a  nature  may  produce  shanking.  But 
this  condition,  of  which  your  bunches  show 
unmistakable  signs,  is  also  very  frequently  the 
result  of  the  roots  getting  into  a  cold  subsoil. 
We  do  not  advise  very  severe  treatment  to  the 
old  roots,  but  by  bringing  them  nearer  to  the 
surface,  and  affording  them  some  rich  porous 
compost,  they  may  be  induced  to  make  a 
quantity  of  fibrous  growths.  We  think  your 
conclusions  are  in  the  main  reasonable. 

Water  for  Kitchen  Garden  :  One  who  Wishes 
to  Know.  You  want  to  know  what  quantity  of 
water  would  be  required  to  keep  the  vegetable 
crops  iu  a  5-acre  walled-in  kitchen-garden,  as 
well  as  the  trees  growing  against  nearly  1000  ft. 
run  of  a  IG  feet  high  wall,  together  with  the 
occupants  of  sundry  plant,  fruit-houses,  and 
pits  (the  number  and  dimensions  of  which  are 
not  stated)  in  a  healthy  growing  condition 
during  April  and  the  five  following  months, 
the  water  to  be  distributed  through  a  hose. 
This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  seeing 
that  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  depth  of  the  kitchen-garden  soil,  whether 
stiff,  medium,  or  light  in  texture,  deep  or 
shallow ;  neither  is  it  stated  whether  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  clay,  gravel,  chalk,  or  limestone. 
However,  roughly  we  should  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  water  required  in  ordinary  seasons 
during  the  six  months  indicated  at  from 
150,000  to  200,000  gallons  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  special  circumstances  and  the  discretion 
exercised  in  the  use  and  application  of  the 
water  by  those  having  to  do  with  its  distri- 
bution. 


Communications  received. —II.  B.— G.  D.  M.— C.  S.  F. 
R.  Soc.  Tosoana— C.  S.,  Naples— F.  M.  G.— J.  R.— E.  G. 
— W.  P.  W.-T.  S.— F.  C.  K.,  N.  S.  Wales— G.  N., 
Florida-Vigcr-J.  H.V.— G.  P.- J.  D.— W.  M.— F.  A.  P. 
1>.  R.  N.— C.  S.  F.— W.  S.,  Mersina.— L.  Gentil.— A.  B. 
-C.  S.-H.  W.-S.  T.-F.  P.-J.C.-W.  H.  L.— G.  H.  L. 
—Old  Reader.-C.  C— R.  C.  G.-J.  8.  C— W.  Earp.— 
T.  W.  B.— H.  F.— J.  C— R.  H.— W.  J.  P.— Shrives.— 
R.  T.  P.- Nairn— W.  F.B.— H.  A.— J.  H.  D.— VV.  Collins. 
—A.  D.  Wcb.ster.— Selsdon.— F.  C.  G.-E.  M.— Expert. 
— F.  H.  M.-J.  B.— G.  B.  M. 


(.For  Markete  and  Weather,  see  pp.  xiv.  and  xv.> 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gabdenebs'  Chbonicle,"  Ootobek  h,  1904.] 


EXHIBITION  OF  BRITISH-GROWN  FRUITS  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.  VINCENT  SQUARE. 


VN  Annual  Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruits 
was  held  for  some  years  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  Crystal  l*alace.  The  last 
display,  however,  took  place  in  1903  in  the  famous 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  which  are  now  but  a  memory'. 
Thanks  to  the  new  Hall  in  Vincent  Square,  the 
exhibition  was  this  year  held  in  the  heart  of  London. 
The  capacities  of  the  building  were  tested  more 
severely  than  they  have  hither  ;o  been,  and  all  the 
space  available  for  exhibits  was  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, including  a  room  upstairs  and  another  downstairs. 
This  arrangement,  though  the  best  that  could  be  made 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  inconvenience  would  have  been  lessened  if  notices 
had  been  placed  about  the  Hall  directing  the  attention 
of  visitors  to  the  fact  that  additional  exhibits  coulcl  be 
seen  in  the  supplementary  rooms.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  as  this  was  not  done  on  the  opening  day,  many 
failed  to  see  anything  of  what  may  be  describecl  as  the 
overflow  show. 

The  exhibition  generally  was  excellent.  We  all 
expected  to  see  a  splendid  array  of  Apples,  and  we 
were  not  disappointed.  Pears,  too,  were  satisfactory, 
even  if  less  remarkal)le  than  the  Apples.  The  collec- 
tions of  indoor  fruits  left  little  to  be  desired,  and 
the  Grapes  exhibited  in  the  special  classes  were  of 
satisfactory  merit.  It  was,  however,  regrettable  that 
no  exhibits  were  made  in  the  two  most  important 
classes  of  those  arranged  exclusively  for  Grai)es. 

The  show  tickets  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibitions  \isually  leave  no  room  for  criticism  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  they  were  less  informing  than  usual. 
The  average  visitor  wants  to  know  as  precisely  as  he 
may  where  particular  exhibits  have  been  grown. 
Therefore  we  think  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  *' Three  bunches  of  Graites,"  or  "  Fifty  dishes  of 
Apples,"  were  exhibited  bj-  Lord  A.,  of  Maidstone,  or 
Lord  C,  Edinburgh  ;  but  that  the  name  of  the  place, 
"  Klvaston,"  or  "  Barham  Court,"  should  also  have  been 
given.  Neither  was  there  any  description  of  the 
nature  of  each  class  attached  to  these  show  tickets, 
as  there  has  been  on  former  occasions. 

The  Fbuit  and  Ve(1ETABle  Committee  alone  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  departments  sat  for 
the  inspection  of  novelties,  and,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
this  body  recommended  Awards  of  Merit  in  four 
instances. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  such  an  exhibition 
causes  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  to  the  Secretaries,  to 
Mr.  Wright,  and  other  officials  of  the  Society,  for 
which  our  readers  and  ourselves  owe  them  hearty 
thanks. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 
Poupart,  Mortimer,  J.  Mclndoe,  G.  Reynolds,  H.  S. 
Rivers,  T.  Lyne,  Jas.  Gibson,  O.  Thomas,  W.  Pope, 
W.  Fyfe,  E.  Beckett,  J.  Jacques,  H.  Parr,  J.  Hudson, 
J.  Willard,  G.  W.  Miles,  A.  Dean,  F.  Q.  Lane,  P.  G. 
Veitoh,  G.  Woodward,  A.  H.  Pearson,  T.  Coomber, 
W.  Crump,  G.  Keif,  J.  Arnold,  J.  Basham,  W.  Bates, 
G.  Norman,  W.  H.  Divers,  G.  Wvthes,  J.  Cheal,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

There  was  an  unusual  number  of  small  and  not  a  few 
comparatively  indifferent  exhibits  before  the  Com- 
mittee, inclusive  of  eight  varieties  of  Potatos,  rather 
small  samples,  sent  up  from  Wisley  Gardens,  where 
they  had  been  grown.  These  were  presented  cooked, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  dry  and  mealy  in  character ;  but 
there  were  no  awards  made.  It  was  an  ill-chosen  time 
for  such  a  test. 

Seedling  Apples  of  no  special  merit  came  from  Mr. 
H.  C.  MON'BO,  Queen  Anne  Mansions ;  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
WiLLICOT,  Ipswich  ;  and  one  from  D.  Ward,  Wisbech, 
believed  to  be  quite  like  Devonshire  Queen. 

A  seedling  also  came  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Wadlow, 
Peterboro',  named  Wadlow's  Pippin;  and  three  for 
name  came  frotn  Sir  A,  0.  Dunbar,  Duffus  House, 
Elgin, 


(OCTOBER  4,  5,  6,  1904.) 

Mr.  Page,  gr.  to  J.  B.  FoRTESiiUE,  Esq.,  Dropmore, 
sent  a  stewing  Pear,  which  it  was  agreed  was  that 
known  as  King  Edward. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble  sent  from  Wynyard,  Park, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  a  red-coloured  Muscat  Grape,  named 
Hani)ioot.  It  was  asked  that  a  vine  of  it  be  sent  to 
Wisley  for  trial. 

An  Apjile  held  to  be  Blenheim  Pippin  came  for  name 
from  A.  E.  Clementi-Smith,  Esq.,  Ascot. 

A  seedling  Apple,  held  to  be  too  much  like  "  Lady 
Henniker,"  but  of  poor  quality,  came  from  A.  M. 
Mann,  Horlc.w 

From  Mr.  .J.  WlLLIAJIs,  Worcester,  came  a  large- 
sized,  richly-coloured,  handsome,  conical  Ai)ple  named 
"Ideal,"  past  its  season.  It  was  desired  to  see  it 
again  next  year. 

Mr.  ,Ias.  Eyre  sent  fruit  borne  on  a  curled-feather- 
like frond  of  Cycas  revoluta. 

H.  H.  RA.tCHEN,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  sent  fruits  of  three 
Pigeonnet  Apples. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  given  to  A.  B.  H. 
Gold.schmidt,  Esq.,  Caversham  Park,  Suffolk,  for  a 
fine  sample  of  St.  .Joseph  Strawberry. 

Mr.  J.  Ambrose,  Cheshunt,  had  very  fine  bunches  of 
the  new  Grape  Melton  Constable,  which  the  Committee 
thought  not  sufficiently  ripe. 

Mr.  H.  Parr,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
brought  a  seedling  Melon  named  King  Edward. 

Samples  of  several  varieties  of  American  Grapes 
were  sent  V)y  Mr.  W.  Peters,  gr.  to  H.  T.  Stubgis, 
Esq.,  Givons  Grove,  Leathorhead. 

A  Cultural  Commen<lation  was  given  to  Apple 
Emperor  Alexander,  shown  in  clusters  by  H.  W. 
Roberts,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Watford. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Pear  ".S".  T.  IVn't/ht."  -Tina  is  a  medium-sized, 
early,  nicely  flavoured  Pear  with  golden-russet  coat.  It 
was  obtained  from  a  cross  between  the  varieties  Beurre 
Bachelier  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Apple  "  Wcnhn-'s  Gohhn  Jicinettc.^^  —  A  varietv 
already  in  commerce.  The  fruits  arc  of  medium  size, 
round,  handsome,  and  intermediate  in  appearance 
between  those  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Allington 
Pippin.  The  variety  is  a  capital  cropper,  and  ripens 
in  October.  Both  these  came  from  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch 
k  SoN.s,  Chelsea. 

App/e  "  A'/w/'.'i  Acre  Bountiful  " — A  fine  clear  3'ellow 
conical-shaped  fruit,  not  unlike  that  of  the  varietv 
Potts'  Seedling.  It  ,  is  a  lieavy  cropper,  has  nice 
liriskly-flavoured  flesh,  and  is  a  good  cooker.  Shown 
by  the  King's  Acre  Nirsery  Company,  Hereford. 

Apple  "Hector  Maedunald." — The  fruits  are  large 
and  of  handsome  apjiearance,  lieing  not  unlike  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  but  having  firmer  and  brisker  flesh. 
The  fruits  were  prettily  striped  with  red.  From  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  gr.  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury*. 

Competitive  Classes. 

DIVISION   r. 

FRUITS    GROWN     UNDER    GLASS    OR 

OTHERWISE. 

[Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  onlt/.) 
COLLECTIONS   OF   FRUIT. 

Jfine  Dishes  of  Ripe  Dessert  Fruit. — There  were 
three  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  He  had  very 
fuiely-coioured  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  large  bunches 
of  JIuscat  of  Alexandria,  composed  of  excellent 
berries  ;  a  rather  weak  "  Queen "  Pineapple,  a 
large  Blenheim  Orange  Melon,  Princess  and  Golden 
Eagle  Peaches,  Victoria  Nectarine,  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pears,  and  Allington  Pippin  Apples.  2nd,  the  Hon. 
Justice  Swifen-Eady,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Lock). 
In  this  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  "dishes"  were 
those  of  Gladstone  Peach,  Barrington  Peach,  Mar- 
guerite Marrillat  Pear,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples. 
3rd,  the  Earl  of  Londesborough,  Market  Weighton 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPhersonj.  The  fruits  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple  were  extremely  well  coloured. 

Si.e  Dishes  of  Ripe  Dessert  Fruits. — There  were  as 
many  as  six  exhibits  in  this  class,  being  considerably 


more  than  usual.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
J.  AV.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Ramsey  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  who  exhibited  produce  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit.  The  varieties  of  Grapes  shown 
were  Mrs.  Pince  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  three 
bunches  of  "Jlrs.  Pince"  were  large,  and  composed  of 
fine,  well-coloured  berries,  whilst  those  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  were  remarkable  alike  for  weight  of  bunch 
and  size  of  berry.  Peaches  included  "SeaEagle"of  ex- 
ceptional size  and  good  colour,  and  "Princess  of  Wales." 
Apple  Worcester  Pearmain  was  shown  in  unusually 
good  condition,  the  large  size  of  the  fruits  being  less 
remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  good  colour.  A 
dish  of  excellent  fruits  of  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess 
completed  this  exhibit.  2nd,  Lord  BiDnuLPH, 
Ledbury  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Dawes),  who  had  very  finely- 
coloured  fruits  of  Humboldt  Nectarine,  an  excellent 
dish  of  Marguerite  Marrillat  Pears,  and  Gros  Maroc 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  &c.  3rd,  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  Maidstone  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bacon),  whose  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  were  exceptionally  heavj'. 

GRAPES. 

There  were  no  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  distinct 
varieties  of  Gi-apes,  three  bunches  of  each,  or  in  that 
for  four  varieties,  three  bunches  of  each,  to  be  selected 
from  certain  varieties  enumerated  in  the  schedule. 
The  following  varieties  were  shown  in  exhibits  of  three 
bunches  each  ; 

Black  JIainhurf/h. — All  the  Grapes  shown  in  this 
class  were  still  perfectly  plump  and  of  fresh  appearance 
notwithstanding  the  present  season  is  late  for  this  Grape. 
The  best  were  imdoubtedly  those  from  J.  W.  Fleotng, 
Esq.,  for  the  bunches  were  heavy,  the  berries  large, 
and  the  colour  and  "  finish  "  perfect.  2nd,  Col.  G.  B. 
AuciiEB  Houblon,  Hallingbury  Place  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Harrison) ;  and  3rd,  the  Earl  of  Hareington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby. 

Mrs.  Pince. — The  best  was  shown  by  J.  \V. 
Fleming,  Esq.,  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  in  the  pre- 
vious class;  he  had  good  bunches  from  every  point  of 
view.  2nd,  Major  HiBBERT,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Camm),  who  showed  unusually  large  bunches  ;  but  the 
berries  lacked  coloirr  and  "  finish." 

Black  Alicante. — There  were  only  three  exhibits  in 
this  generally-grovni  Grape,  but  the  1st  prize  collec- 
tion, from  G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  were  of  very  fine  quality,  and  of 
sufficient  size  ;  two  of  the  bunches  especially  exhibited 
the  characteristic  "  shoulders "  of  this  variety 
capitally.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  very  heavy 
bunches  from  Sir  Marcu.s  Samuel,  Bart.,  Maidstone 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon)  ;  and  the  3rd  prize  to  Lady 
Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Howe).  This  exhibit  was  ver^-  highly  coloured  and 
perfectly  "  finished,"  and  we  think  should  have  been 
placed  before  the  less  well  coloured  specimens  that 
were  awarded  2nd  prize. 

Madresfield  Court. — There  were  four  exhibits  of  this 
handsome  Grape,  and  very  fine  bunches  were  shown  by 
J.  W.  Flesiing,  Esq.,  who  was  awarded  1st  prize.  C. 
Bayer,  Esq.,  was  2nd,  having  very  nicely-shaped 
bunches ;  and  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  3rd. 

Anil  other  Black  rarietii. — As  many  as  seven  exhi- 
bits were  staged  in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  J.  W.  FlemiNc;,  Esq.,  for  excellent  bimches 
of  Gros  Maroc,  having  berries  as  large  as  Plums,  and 
possessing  absolutely  perfect  colour  and  "finish. "  2nd, 
G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brown),  who  had  three  good  bunches  of  the  varietv 
Lady  Downes,  of  characteristic  shape.  3rd,  H.  P. 
Sturgis,  Esq.,  Leatherhead  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Peters),  with 
the  variety  Gros  Maroc. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — There  were  eight  exhibits  in 
this  class.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  C  Bayer, 
Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E., 
who  had  excellent  bunches  of  handsome  shape.  2nd, 
J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  gi-.,  Mr.  W 
Mitchell.    3rd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

.intj  other  White  variety. — The  1st  prize  in  this  class 
was  awarded  to  the  variety  Chasselas  Napoleon,  which 
was  shown  in  very  good  condition  b3-  C.  B.iTER,  Esq., 
Forest  Hill.  The  variety  Golden  Queen  won  2nd 
prize  for  Joseph  Drakes,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen  (gr.. 
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Mr.  J.  Brown) ;  and  the  same  variety  from  John 
Barker,  Esq.,  Bishops  Stortford  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Beech), 
was  3rd. 

COLLECTION  OF  HAKDY  FRUITS. 

This  Class  required  thirty  dishes  of  distinct  fruits, 
grown  entirely  in  the  open  air,  not  more  than  twelve 
varieties  of  Apples,  or  eight  varieties  of  Pears.  There 
were  three  exhibits,  the  best  being  one  from  Sir  Marcus 
Samuel,  Bart.,  Maidstone  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon).  The 
Apples  and  Pears  were  grand.  Among  the  Apples  were 
such  varieties  as  Emperor  Alexander,  Mire  de  Menage, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Stirling 
Castle,  Lord  Derby,  A^'arner's  King,  and  Allington 
Pippin.  The  specimens  of  the  variety  named  last  were 
of  most  attractive  appearance.  Of  Pears,  we  no- 
ticed Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  General 
Todleben,  Beurre  Diel  (very  fine),  and  Marie  Benoist. 
Other  fruits  included  Plums  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Monarch,  and  Damson  ;  Fig  Brown  Turkey  ;  Medlars, 
Mulberries,  Peach  Sea  Eagle,  Kent  Cobnuts,  Straw- 
berry "St.  Joseph,"  and  Nectarine  Prince  of  AVales. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Ton- 
bridge  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Coleman).  This  exhibitor  showed 
seven  varieties  of  Plums  and  three  varieties  of  Peaches, 
but  had  no  Strawberries,  Figs,  Mulberries,  or  Medlars. 
The  Apples  and  Pears,  though  of  good  quality  (espe- 
cially Peasgood's  Nonsuch),  were  not  equal  to  those  in 
the  exhibit  previously  described.  3rd,  Major  Powell 
Cotton,  Birchington  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Cornford). 

DIVISION  II. 
FRUITS    GRO"WN    ENTIRELY    OUT-OF-DOORS. 

(Open  to  Nurseriimcn  and  Market  Growers  only). 

This  division  comprised  three  classes,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  that  nurserymen  and  market  growers  must 
exhibit  as  individuals  or  as  firms.  Combinations  of  indi- 
viduals or  firms  were  not  allowed,  nor  collections  of  pro- 
duce from  districts.  The  fruits  must  have  actually  been 
grown  by  the  exhibitor.  Any  method  of  staging  was 
allowed,  subject  to  the  following'reservations  t  The  num- 
ber of  fruits  is  not  limited,  but  the  baskets  or  dishes 
must  not  exceed  15  inches  in  diameter  if  circular,  or  19 
by  15  if  rectangular,  unless  they  be  sieves  or  half- 
.sieves.  Duplicate  trees  are  permitted  in  Class  16, 
but  not  duplicate  dishes  or  baskets  of  fruit.  No  trees 
are  admissible  in  Classes  14  and  15.  The  fruit  in 
Classes  14  and  15  must  in  no  case  be  raised  higher  than 
18  inches  from  the  table,  but  the  use  of  foliage-plants 
is  allowed.  These  three  classes  almost  filled  the  centre 
of  the  large  Hall.  It  would  have  been  more  interest- 
ing and  satisfactory  had  market-growers  been  given  a 
class  to  themselves. 

The  first  of  the  three  classes  was  for  exhibits  to  fill 
24  feet  run  of  6  feet  tabling.  Nine  competitors  staged 
in  this  class.  Messrs.  G.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maid- 
stone, were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  l(i5  dishes 
of  distinct  varieties.  The  fruits  were  generally 
.clean  and  highly  coloured,  but  in  some  varieties  did 
not  attain  to  the  size  found  in  some  other  exhibits. 
Notable  dishes  of  Apples  were  those  of  Lady  Sudeley, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Warner's  King,  Mfere  de  Mdnag'ei 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  !■  eedling.  Royal  Jubilee,  Bismarck] 
AYorcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Pomona,  The  Queen, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  "NYealthy,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch! 
Newton  Wonder,  Allington  Pippin,  and  Stirling 
Castle.  Of  Pears  there  were  fine  dishes  of  Beurre 
Fouqueray,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Triomphe  de  Vienne, 
Doyenn.5  du  Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Doyenne 
Boussoch.  A  few  varieties  of  Plums,  Medlars,  and 
other  small  fruits  comjjleted  the  collection.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannei.l  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  gained  the  2nd  award, 
and  in  their  exhibit  were  some  of  the  finest  dishes  of 
Apples  in  the  exhibition.  Splendid  in  size  and  colour 
were  those  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Cox's  Pomona,  Graven- 
stein,  Lady  Sudeley,  Lord  Suffleld,  Lord  Derby  (finely 
coloured),  CeUini,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Bismarck, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  The  Queen.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  noteworthy  dishes  in  this  exhibit.  Pears 
were  not  so  strongly  represented,  but  several  good 
dishes  were  staged,  including  those  of  Beurr(5  Alex. 
Lucas,  Madame  Treyve,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  and  Doyenne  Boussoch.  '  The 
3rd  prize  went  to  a  market  grower,  Mr.  AV. 
POUPART,  Twickenham.  The  exhibits  were  mostly 
staged  in  boxes  and  baby  baskets,  and  there 
was  not  a  weak  dish  among  them.  Most  of  the  Apples 
previously  mentioned  were  well  represented.  Also  four 
varieties  of  PJums,   very  fine;  they  were  Monarch, 


Sandall's  Belle  de  Septembrc,  and  September  Prolific. 
Pears  included  very  fine  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  and  Beurre 
Fouqueray. 

In  this  class  Messrs.  J.  'Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel- 
sea, also  staged  a  magnificent  collection  of  fruits,  clean 
and  well  coloured.  Emperor  Alexander,  Ribston 
Pippin,  The  Queen,  Lord  Derby,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Bramley  Seedling  A])ples  were  excellent. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  SONS,  Crawley,  staged  a  collection 
of  highly -coloured  fruits,  interspersed  mth  small  Palms 
and  other  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  good  collection  of 
medium-sized  fruits.  Messrs.  H.  SpooNER  &  SONS, 
Hounslow  ;  Messrs.  .J.  Peed  &  SON,  West  Norwood  ; 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech  ;  and  The  Horticultural  College,  Swan- 
ley,  also  set  up  collections  in  this  class. 

Exhibits  on  Table  Ifi  feet  bii  6  feet.— The  con- 
ditions imposed  in  Class  15  were  similar  to  those 
in  the  preceding  class,  excepting  that  the  length 
of  tabling  to  be  filled  was  16  by  6  feet.  Seven 
exhibitors  staged,  the  premier  award  going  to  Mr.  J. 
Basham,  Bassaleg  Nursery,  Monmouth.  This  exhibit 
was  effectively  set  up  and  interspersed  with  highlv- 
coloured  foliage  plants.  The  best  dishes  of  Apples 
were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  and  The  Queen.  Pond's  Seedling, 
President,  and  Diamond  Plums  were  well  represented. 
The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Rose  Nurseries, 
Canterbury.  Wealthy  Apple  was  very  good,  as  were 
Beurre  Diel,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears.  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  were  3rd,  also  with  a  very 
good  collection,  in  which  Grand  Duke  and  Monarch 
Plums  were  notable.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berk- 
hamsted,  Messrs.  W.  Lobjoit  &  Son,  Hounslow, 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Colwill,  Sidmouth  were  also  well  represented  in  this 
class. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE    FRUIT    AND    TREES. 

In  Class  16  for  orchard-house  fruit  and  trees  arranged 
on  24  feet  run  of  tabling,  there  were  but  two  exhibitors, 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons, 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  the  awards  went  in  this  order. 
In  the  1st  prize  collection  finely  fruited  trees  of 
Emperor  Alexander,  Gascoyne's  Seedling,  Baldwin, 
Lord  Burghley,  Belle  Dubois,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
Apples  were  staged  ;  and  of  Pears  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Bosc,  Vicar  of 
AVinkfield,  and  Directeur  Hardy.  Lady  Palmerston 
and  Golden  Eagle  Peaches  were  also  well  represented. 
Fine  dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre 
Alex.  Lucas,  and  Beurr(5  Diel  Pears  ;  as  well  as  Apples 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gascoyne's 
Seedling,  and  several  other  varieties  of  Apples  all 
highly  coloured. 

Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son  had  finely  fruited  Plums 
Late  Orange,  Peach  Salway,  and  Apple  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch.  Among  their  dishes  were  Gros  JIaroc 
and  Alicante  Grapes,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Peas- 
good's Nonsuch  Apples,  Golden  Eagle  Peaches,  and 
several  varieties  of  Plums. 


DIVISION  III. 
FRUITS  GKO^T^  ENTIRELY  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 
(Except  Class  30). 
{Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only.) 
APPLES. 
For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  of  Apples,  to 
include  sixteen  cooking  and  eight  dessert  varieties, 
there  was  strong  competition,  resulting  in  some  excellent 
exhibits.  Mrs.  Alexander,  Maidstone  (gr.,  Mr.  C. 
Crane),  won  1st  prize,  the  high  colour  of  the  fruits  being 
very  notewortny.  The  varieties  included  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Christmas  Pearmain, 
Swedish  Reinette,  Mother,  King  of  Tompkin's  County, 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  Mabbot's  Pearmain, 
The  Queen,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby," 
Emperor  Alexander  (excellent),  Annie  Elizabeth' 
Warner's  King,  Sandringham,  MJire  de  Menage  (excel- 
lent, fruit  of  a  high  colour).  Belle  du  Bois  (splendid 
examjjles),  AVithington  Fillbasket,  Ladv  Henniker, 
and  Tyler's  Kernel.  R.  H.  B.  Marshasi,  Esq.i 
Maidstone  (gr.,  5Ir.  W.  Lewis),  was  2nd  with  fruits 
also  of  high  colour  and  good  finish  ;  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
Wealthy,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Warner's  King 
being  especially  prominent.  Mrs.  Haywood,  Reigate 
(gr.,    Mr.    C.    J.    Salter),    was   3rd  ;    with   Chas,  0. 

Walter,  Esq.,  Wantage,  extra  3rd. 


For  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  to  include 
twelve  cooking  and  six  dessert  varieties,  there  were 
nine  competitors,  the  fruit  throughout  being  of  high 
quality.  Lord  BiDDULPH,  Ledbury  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Dawes), 
was  awarded  1st  prize  for  an  excellent  contribution — 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin 
(in  excellent  condition).  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Wash- 
ington, Gascoigne's  Scarlet  (fine  dish  of  fruits).  Pott's 
Seedling,  Tyler's  Keinel  (highly  coloured).  Cox's 
Pomona,  Sandringham,  Beauty  of  Kent,  The  Queen, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Late  Admiral,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  and  Bismarck  were  in- 
cluded. 0.  E.  d'AviGDOR-GOLDSMITH,  Esq.,  Tonbridge 
(gr.,  Mr.  C.  Earl),  took  2nd  prije  with  a  collection  of 
excellent  colour  and  appearance,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
being  especially  noticeable.  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Salisbury  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Challis),  was3rd.  Some 
very  well  finished  fruits  were  shown  in  this  class  by 
Mr.  Parr,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Bbvan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  Barnet. 

For  twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  including  eight  cooking 
and  four  dessert  varieties,  Hugh  C.  Smith,  Esq., 
Roehampton  (gr.,  Mr.  Wallace),  was  1st,  the  dessert 
varieties  being  especially  commendable.  Lord  H.  de 
Waldkn,  Saflfron  Walden  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Vert),  was  2nd 
with  fruits  of  smaller  size  but  of  excellent  appearance. 
J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Redhill  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Herbert),  was  3rd. 

A  class  for  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples  caused  strong 
competition,  large  highly-coloured  fruits  being  generally 
exhibited.  Those  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  Maidstone  (gr., 
Mr.  C.  Crane),  were  awarded  1st  prize,  and  included  the 
varieties  Mire  de  Menage,  Bismarck,  and  Emperor 
Alexander,  all  highly  coloured,  Warner's  King,  Belle 
du  Bois,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  The  qujility  was 
first-class  all  through.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  Earl  de  Grey,  Kingston  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Smith).  The 
variety  Emperor  Alexander  was  shown  in  perfection  in 
this  collection. 

For  six  distinct  dishes  of  dessert  Apjiles,  Mrs. 
Alexander  again  surpassed  all  other  competitors, 
having  the  varieties  King  of  the  Pippins,  Egi'emont 
Russett,  Cox's  Orange  Pifipin,  Swedish  Reinette, 
Christmas  Pearmain,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet.  Mrs. 
Burns,  North  Mymms  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder), 
was  awarded  2nd  prize.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Blenheim  Orange  being  shown  in  grand  form.  These 
fruits  showed  very  high  "finish." 

PEARS. 

The  class  for  eighteen  distinct  dishes  of  dessert  Pears 
brought  two  excellent  exhibits  of  fruit  from  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  Maidstone  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bacon),  and  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Birchington  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Cornford),  who  were  awarded  1st  and  2nd  prizes 
respectively.  Among  the  premier  prize  exhibit 
Souvenir  du  Congris,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  and 
Beurr^  Superfin  were  in  fine  character.  Durondeau 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Marie  Benoist,  Doyenne  du  Co- 
mice,  Princess,  Conference,  Beurre  Diel,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  &c.,  were  also  included.  Major  Powell 
Cotton's  collection  contained  excellent  fruits,  many  of 
the  varieties  being  riper  than  those  in  the  former  col- 
lection. Durondeau,  Souvenir  du  Congi'es,  Triomphe 
de  Vienne,  <tc.,  were  noteworthy. 

For  twelve  distinct  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  there 
were  four  entries.  The  Rev.  T.  McMuRDIE,  Woburn 
Park  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Basile),  was  placed  1st,  the  varieties 
Souvenir  du  Congr6s  and  Marguerite  Marrillat  being 
shown  in  perfect  condition.  Mrs.  Alexander  was 
jilaced  2nd  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Salisbury-,  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  nine  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Lord 
BiDDULPH,  Ledbury  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Dawes),  was  1st, 
including  good  examples  of  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  2nd  prize  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq., 
Trent  Park  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Parr),  whose  Pitmaston 
Duchess  were  extremely  good. 

A  class  for  six  distinct  dishes  of  dessert  Pears 
brought  eight  entries,  the  quality  tliroughout  being 
first-class  and  resulting  in  keen  competition.  "Colour" 
and  "finish"  again  told,  and  C.  A.  Morris  Field, 
Esq.,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Edwards),  secured  1st 
prize  with  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Durondeau,  Doyeun^  du 
Comice,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  The  Duke  of  PORTLAND,  Wel- 
beck  (gr.  Mr.  Roberts),  was  2ud  with  large  fruits,  but 
scarcely  as  well  finished  as  the  1st  prize  exhibit. 

For  three  dishes  of  stewing  Pears  Major  POWELL 
Cotton,  Birchington,  secured  1st  place  for  quality  and 
finish  ;  Wm.  Michaelis,  Esq.,  Tanbridge  Court  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Simmons),  being  2nd  with  fruits  of  large 
size,  those  of  Uvedale  St,  Germain  being  immense.    , ,, 
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PEACHES. 

For  three  dishes  distinct  there  were  nine  competi- 
tors. The  Earl  of  Harhinoton,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  being  an  easy  Ist  ^vith  Golden  Eagle,  Bar- 
rington,  and  Exquisite,  all  large  and  of  excellent 
colmir.  C.  R.  AV.  Adlane,  Esq.,  Cambridge  (gr.,  Mr. 
E.  Alderman),  was  2nd. 

The  best  single  dish  of  Peaches  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Maidstone,  who  had  the  variety  Sea  Eagle  ; 
2nd  being  awarded  to  J.  J.  MoRKISH,  Esq.,  O.xshott  (gr., 
Mr.  C.  W.  Mills),  for  a  good  dish  of  Late  Admirable. 
Several  other  meritorious  dishes  were  seen  in  this 
class. 

The  entries  for  Nectarines  were  not  numerous,  no 
prizes  being  awarded  in  Class  20  ;  while  for  one  dish  of 
one  variety  competition  was  not  high.  Lord  Biddulph'.s 
dish  of  Humboldt  carried  off  1st  prize ;  with  R. 
Bedingfeld,  Esq.,  Roehampton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Spaiks), 
2nd  with  the  same  variety. 


Excellent  fruits  of  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  shown  by 
J.  K.  D.  AVingfield  DiGiiT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sherborne 
Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Turton),  carried  off  1st  honours, 
a  dish  of  Jefferson  Gage,  brought  by  J.  LiDDELL,  Esq., 
Newbury  (gr.,  Mr.  R,  Lye),  being  2nd. 

For  one  dish  of  cooking  Plums  of  one  variety, 
Monarch  was  greatly  in  evidence,  but  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  shown  by  F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wannook, 
Polegate,  was  awarded  1st  prize. 

G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq.,  Biggleswade  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Carlisle),  won  1st  prize  for  three  dishes  of  Damsons  ; 
T.  Clinch,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne,  winning  a  similar 
honour  for  a  single  dish  of  BuUaces. 

CHERRIES. 

There  were  six  entries  for  a  dish  of  Morello  Cherries. 
A  dish  of  excellent  fruits,  shown  by  H.  F.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Balcombe  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Coles),  were  placed  1st ; 
the  exhibit  from  J.  B.  Fortesccb,  Esq.,  running 
very  close  for  the  1st  place. 


Fig.   111. — PEAE  SOUVENIR  DU  CONGRfeS. 


PLUMS. 

Plums  were  especially  well  shown,  and  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  season  many  of  the  exhibits  were 
excellent. 

In  a  class  for  six  dishes,  including  two  dessert  and 
four  cooking  varieties,  there  was  excellent  competition, 
the  judges  awarding  the  collection  sent  by  Lord  H.  DE 
Walden,  Saffron  Walden  (gr.,  Mr.  Vert),  1st  place. 
The  varieties  in  this  exhibit  were  Coe's  Violet  (an 
extremely  handsome  fruit),  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Pond's 
Seedling  (excellent).  Grand  Duke,  Primate,  and  Mon- 
arch. The  Earl  of  Stair,  Dalkeith  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Smith),  came'2nd  with  good  fruit,  including  excellent 
fruits  of  Jefferson's  Gage. 

For  three  dishes  of  Gages,  distinct,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Salisbury  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Challis),  was  an 
easy  1st,  with  splendid  fruits  of  Transparent  Gage, 
Rivers'  Golden  Gage,  and  Oulliu's  Golden  Gage.  2nd, 
J.  B.  FORTESCUE,  Esq.,  Maidenhead  (gr.,  Jlr.  C.  Page). 

The  class  for  one  dish  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  brought 
a  dozen  and  a  half  competitors  displaying  this  fruit  in 
many  characters.  The  i)remier  dish  was  shown  by 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby  (gr.,  Sir. 
Searle).     Lord  H.  DE  Walden  was  2nd. 

A  more  interesting  class  was  that  for  one  dish  of 
any  variety  of  dessert  Plum  other  than  the  last-named 


DIVISION    IV. 
SPECIAL  DISTRICT  COUNTY  CLASSES. 

Open  to  Gardtm-rs  ami  Amateurs  onlij.) 

In  this  division  prizes  are  offered  to  exhibitors  in 
groups  of  counties  for  six  dishes  of  Apples  (distinct), 
four  cooking  and  two  dessert,  and  for  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Pears. 

Open  only  to  Kent  Growers. 

Kent  is  the  first  county  mentioned,  the  1st  prize 
for  Apples  going  to  Mr.  W.  Stowers,  Sittingbourne. 
His  best  dishes  were  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  and  Gloria  Mundi.  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  gr. 
to  L.  BOTD,  Esq.,  Tonbridge. 

Pears.  — 1st,  Mr.  Stowers,  with  six  fine  dishes. 
Marguerite  Marrillat,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  King 
Edward  being  the  most  striking  varieties.  2nd,  Mr. 
Coleman. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
Apples. — The  competition  was  very  keen,  twelve 
competitors  staging  very  good  exhibits.  The  1st  prize 
went  to  Mr.  G.  Lock,  gr.  to  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq., 
Crediton   Devon.     His  varieties  were  Emperor   Alex- 


ander, Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mhre  de  Mi5nage,  Warner's 
King,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  2nd, 
Mr.  Turton,  gr.  to  J.  D.  AV.  Digby,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Sherborne  Castle. 

Pears. — The  1st  prize  went  to  a  Sussex  grower,  Mr. 
F.  AV.  Thomas,  AVannock.    2nd,  Mr.  Turton. 

Open  to  Growers  in  AVilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. 
Apples. — There  were  fourteen  competitors.  1st,  Mr. 
Da\ies,  gr.  to  A.  G.  Wright,  Esq.,  Neweut,  with 
excellent  samples.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle,  gr.  to 
J.  Gribble,  Esq.,  Biggleswade. 

Pears. — 1st,  Mr.  Bannister,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  St.  V. 
Ames,  AVestbury-on-Trym,  Doyenn^  Boussoch  and 
Beurre  Hardy  being  very  fine  and  highly  coloured. 
2nd,  Mr.  Carlisle. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Essex,   Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  Hunts,  and  Rutland. 

Apples. — Mr.  C.  Taylor,  gr.  to  K.  M.  COURTAULD, 
Esq.,  was  1st,  with  clean  and  highlj'-coloured  samples. 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  gr.  to  Colonel  G.  Archer 
Houblon,  Bishops  Stortford.     There  were  six  exhibits 

Pears. — Mr.  AV.  Allan,  gr.  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  C. 
H.\RBORD,  Norwich,  was  a  good  1st,  with  six  excellent 
dishes  ;  the  variety  Doyenni5  du  Comiee  was  very  fine. 
2nd,  Mr.  AV.  Harrison.     There  were  four  exhibits. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Notts,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derby,  Staffs, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire. 

Apples. — 1st,  J.  Lee,  Esq.,  High  Bebington.  2nd, 
Mr.  Divers,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir 
Castle.     There  were  eight  exhibitors. 

Pears. — Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
AVelbeck,  was  easily  1st,  with  handsome  fruits.  2nd, 
Mr.  AV.  Camm,  gr.  to  Major  HiBBERT,  Rugby.  There 
were  six  exhibits. 

Open  to  Growers  in  AVorce.stkr,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 

Apples. — 1st,  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  H.  C.  MoFFATT, 
Esrj.,  Ross.  2nd,  Mr.  R.  M.  AA'hitney,  Esq.,  Hereford, 
among  four  exhibitors. 

Pears. — Mr.  Spencer  was  again  1st  with  very  fine, 
highly-coloured  fruits.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gr.  to  the 
Dowager  Ladv  HiNDLIP,  Droitwich. 

Open   only  to   Growers    in   other   Counties   op 
AVales. 

Mr.  H.  Forder,  gr.  to  Col.  Cornwallis,  West 
Ruthin,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  each  class. 

Open  to  Growers  in  the  Six  Northern  Counties 
OF  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Two  collections  of  Apples  and  the  same  of  PearS 
were  staged  in  this  class,  Mr.  B.  Asliton,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Latham,  taking  1st  prize  for  both  Apples  and 
Pears.  Mr.  W.  Chuck,  gr.  to  C.  Thellusson,  Esq., 
Doncaster,  was  2nd  in  each  class. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  Scotland 

Apples. — Mr.  C.  AVebster,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  RiOH- 
5r0ND  .IND  Gordon,  Gordon  Castle,  was  easily  1st. 
2nd,  Mr.  Day,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Garlics- 
town.     There  were  four  exhibitors. 

Pears. — The  prizes  here  were  reversed,  Mr.  Day  being 
1st ;  and  Mr.  AVebster  2nd. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  Ireland. 

There  was  but  one  exhibit  of  Apples,  and  that  came 
from  Mr.  J.  G.  AA'eston,  gi-.  to  Viscount  DuNCANNON, 
Bessborough,  Peltown.  The  fruits  were  of  fair  size  and 
good  colour,  and  comprised  the  following  varieties  : — 
The  Queen,  Bismarck,  Loddington  Seedling,  Grenadier, 
Col.  Vaughan,  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 

The  concluding  class  in  this  section  was  reserved  for 
growers  in  the  Channel  Islands,  but  no  exhibits  were 
forthcoming. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  exhibits  of  the 
foregoing,  both  of  Apples  and  Pears  e.xhibited  by  the 
Midland  and  Northern  growers,  the  varieties  were 
identica  with  those  shown  by  others  hailing  from  the 
South,  the  only  exception  perhaps  was  that  one  found, 
among  Pears,  a  few  good  dishes  of  AA'illiams'  Bon 
Chretien, 
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DIVISION  V. 

SINGLE  DISHES  OF  FRUIT  GKOWN  IN  THE 

OPEN  AIR. 

(Ojicn  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  onlii.) 
Choice  Dessekt  Apples. 

Competition  in  the  classes  for  choice  dessert  Apples 
was  keen,  ami  nearly  all  the  varieties  were  shown  in 
good  character,  the  present  season  having  proved  an 
excellent  one  for  producing  fruits  of  superb  finish  and 
colour. 

Allinffton  Pippin  brought  twenty-five  competitors. 
W.  Stowers,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne,  taking  1st  prize,  and 
W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Polegate,  2nd. 

Aiticrtca?i  Mother  was  represented  by  twenty-one 
dishes,  varying  greatly  in  quality,  but  those  fromH.  C. 
MOFFATT,  Esq.,  Ross  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Spencer),  were  easily 
1st.    N.  R.  Page,  Esq.,  Clacton-ou-Sea,  ^nd. 

Blenheim  Orange  was  shown  in  e.xcedent  character 
by  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  competitors.  Those  from 
R.  ,T.  Lambekt,  Esq.,  Oxshott,  being  of  richer  colour  and 
finer  finish  were  awarded  1st  prize.  J.  CoLMAN,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  was  2nd. 

Charhs  Ross. — This  new  variety  was  represented  by 
several  excellent  dishes.  Jlr.  G.  Ptne,  Topsham,  was 
awarded  the  1st  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Home 
for  six  highly-developed  fruits.  Mr.  W.  Stevens, 
Sittingbourne,  was  2nd. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  —  There  were  thirty -seven 
dishes  from  individual  exhibitors,  the  premier  dish 
belonging  to  Lord  Poi.TisiOHE,  Exeter  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Slade).     Mr.  Parfitt,  Caversham,  2nd. 

Egremont  Russett  was  represented  by  fourteen  dishes. 
^YA1.P0LE  Gkeenwell,  Esq.,  Marden  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Lintott),  was  1st.   T.  L.  BOTD,  Esq.,  Tonbridge,  2nd. 

James  Grieve. — There  were  nine  dishes,  the  1st 
prize  being  won  by  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Bishops 
Stortford.     2nd,  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill. 

Kiwi  of  the  Pippins,  —  Twenty-four  dishes  were 
shown,  the  Kentish  growers  again  being  to  the  front, 
BIr.  Stowers,  Sittingbourne,  taking  1st  prize  with  an 
excellent  plate  of  fruits.  J.  L.  Newland,  Esq., 
By  fleet,  2nd. 

Laclp  Sudelet/  was  well  represented.  J.  K.  AViNO  - 
FIELD  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  Turton), 
was  placed  1st.  2nd,  G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq.,  Biggles- 
wade. ■»' 

Margil  was  not  above  mediocre  quality  although  the 
Ist  prize  dish  contained  good  fruits,  with  which  A.  W. 
G.  Wright,  Esq.,  Newent,  gained  1st.  2nd,  G.  J. 
Gribble.  Esq..  Biggleswade. 

Of  Rihsion  Pippin  thirty-one  dishes  were  displayed. 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt.,  Burton-on-Trent  (gr.  Mr;  G. 
Woodgate),  1st.     Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq.,  2nd. 

Worcester  Pearmain  was  shown  by  no  fewer  than 
thirty  exhibitors.  J.  B.  FORTESCUE,  Esq.,  Maidenhead, 
was  placed  1st,  with  G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq.,  Biggleswade, 
2nd. 

The  Class  for  antj  other  varietij  of  Dessert  Apples 
not  included  in  any  of  the  classes  from  Classes  52  to  03, 
brought  a  great  number  of  entries.  Of  many  varieties, 
Cornish  Giant,  staged  by  tlie  Hon.  Justice  SwiNFEN- 
Eady,  took  1st  prize,  evidently  for  meritorious  flavour. 
The  variety  Rival  was  awarded  2nd  and  3rd  prize, 
being  staged  by  Mr.  W.  STOWERS,  Sittingbourne,  and 
Colonel  Archer  Houblox,  Welford  Park,  respectively. 
Mabbot's  Pearmain,  shown  Ijy  Lord  POLTIMORE,  was 
4tb. 

COOKING   APPLES. 

Bisnuirck. — The  competition  in  these  classes  was 
very  keen,  and  in  many  cases  the  judges  must  have 
bad  considerable  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes. 
Some  splendidly-coloured  fruit  was  shown  in  this  class, 
and  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  quite  up  to  standard. 
Fifteen  dishes  were  staged,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded 
to  J.  K.  D.  WiNGFiELD  DiGBY,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  T. 
Turton) ;  and  the  2nd  to  E.  W.  Caddick,  Esq.  (gr., 
Mr.  M.  Roe). 

Blenheim  Orwnge. — Twentj-two  dishes  were  shown, 
and  the  examples  of  this  excellent  Apple  were  clean, 
large,  and  well  coloured.  The  1st  ]>rize  was  awardeil 
to  the  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen-Eady,  for  a  very  fine 
and  well-coloured  dish  of  fruit ;  and  the  2nd  prize  to 
H.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  a  smaller  but  very  clean  and 
even  dish. 

Bramlcy's  Seedling. — Seventeen  dishes  were  staged 
in  this  class,  and  seven  of  these  were  good  examples  of 


this  fine  Apple.  The  1st  prize  fruits  were  particularly 
good.  These  were  shown  by  Col.  Archer'Houblon 
(gr.,  Mr.  C.  Ross),  the  veteran  fruit  grower  and 
raiser.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  W.  Crad- 
niCK,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  M.  Roe),  for  a  dish  only  slightly 
less  meritorious. 

EcUinville. — Nine  dishes  were  staged.  This  was  a 
rather  weak  class,  and  this  variety  does  not  appear  to 
be  holding  its  ground  in  the  public  estimation.  Its 
softness  and  spotty  appearance  is  no  doubt  accoimtable 
for  this.  1st  prize,  Mr.  R.  M.  WHITING,  Credenhall, 
Hereford.  2nd,  J.  CoLMAN,  Esq.,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Bound). 

Gasooi/ne's  Scarlet.— Thirteen  dishes  of  this  beauti- 
fully coloured  variety  were  shown.  The  1st  prize  was 
given  to  Rev.  F.  W.  THOMAS,  Polegate,  for  a  fine  dish 
of  splendidly  coloured  fruits ;  and  the  2nd  to  Mr.  W. 
Stowers,  Sittingbourne. 

Golden  Nohlc.  —  This  variety  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  of  the  nineteen  dishes  shown  ten  were 
good  examples.  The  1st  prize  dish,  which  was  excel- 
lent, was  shown  by  A.  W.  G.  Wright,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies) ;  and  the  2nd  to  M.  Michaelis,  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Simmons). 

Grenadier. — There  appeared  to  be  only  two  dishes 
of  this  good  Apple,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to 
J.  B.  FoBTESCUE,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Page).  The  2nd 
prize  was  not  awarded. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert. — Thirteen  dishes  were  shown. 
Its  freedom  of  cropping,  quality,  and  late-keeping  pro- 
perties make  it  indispensable.  The  1st  and  2nd  prize 
dishes  were  good  examples  of  the  variety,  and  the  1st 
and  2nd  prizes  were  awarded  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  W.  Stowers  respectively. 

Lord  Derhii. — Eleven  dishes  were  staged  in  this 
class.  1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  Stowers.  2nd,  Col.  Archer 
HouBLON,  Bishops  Stortford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Harrison). 

Mire  de  Menage. — A  good  dish  of  this  variety  was 
staged  by  Mr.  AV.  Stowers,  who  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize.     The  2nd  was  given  to  John  Lee,  Esq. 

Neioton  WomUr. — Open  only  to  exhibitors  living 
in  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  or  counties 
farther  north.  Nine  dishes  of  this  excellent  Apple 
were  exhibited  in  this  competition,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  LONDESBOROUGH  (gr.,  BIr.  J.  C. 
McPherson)  for  medium  -  sized  but  highly  -  coloured 
fruits  ;  and  the  2ud  prize  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers)  for  a  fine  dish  of  fruit,  but  somewhat 
lacking  in  colour.  The  3rd  prize  was  given  to  Col. 
Harbord  (gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Allen.) 

Open  only  to  exhibitors  living  south  of  the  above- 
mentioned  counties.  Twenty -one  dishes  were  staged 
n  this  class,  some  of  them  being  very  fine  examples. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr,  W.  Stowers,  for  a 
dish  of  well-coloured  fruits.  The  2nd  prize  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Challis),  for  a  dish  of  larger 
and  equally  well  coloured  fruit ;  and  the  .3rd  prize  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas. 

PeasgomV s  Nonsuch. — Twenty-four  dishes  of  fruits 
were  staged  in  this  class,  and  among  them  were  half-a- 
dozen  dishes  of  very  fine  fruit,  and  here  the  competi- 
tion was  very  keen.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Hon.  W.  LOWTHER  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Andrews)  ;  and  the 
2nd  to  E.  S.  Hanbury,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  W.  Church) 
(Peasgood's  Nonsuch). 

Pott's  Seedling. — Only  four  dishes  of  this  variety 
were  shown,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  J.  K.  D. 
WiNGFiELD  Digby,  Esq.,  and  the  2nd  prize  to  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 

Stirling  Castle. — Seven  dishes  were  shown.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon  for  a 
good  even  dish  of  fruit ;  and  the  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr. 
R.  M.  Whiting. 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. — Of  the  four  dishes  shown 
in  this  class  the  dish  of  fruit  shown  by  E.  W.  Cbad- 
dick,  Esq.,  was  adjudged  1st ;  and  Col.  Archer 
Houblon,  2n(l. 

Warner's  King. — Eleven  dishes  were  exhibited.  1st 
prize,  N.  R.  Page,  Esq.  2nd  prize,  J.  Drake.  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Brown),  both  dishes  being  good  examples 
of  this  fine  Apple. 

A  nil  other  rarictii  not  immed  above.  —  Thirty -five 
dishes  of  Apples  were  exhibited  in  this  class.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Col.  Warde  (gr.,  BIr.  D.  W. 
Walder)  for  a  good  dish  of  Royal  George  or  Wiltshire 
Defiance.  The  2nd  prize  to  C.  A.  MORRIS  FlELU,  Esq. 
(gr.,  BIr.  J.  R.  Allen),  for  a  dish  of  Emperor  Alex- 


ander; and  the  3rd  prize  to  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
G.  Lock),  for  a  dish  of  Loddinyton  Seedling. 


DESSERT   PEARS. 

Beurre  Hardy. — There  were  fourteen  exhibits  in  this 
class,  and  very  fine  specimens  of  this  good  Pear  were 
exhibited.  The  Ist  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  H.  St.  V. 
Ames,  Westbury-on-Trym  (gr.,  BIr.  W.  H.  Bannister). 
2nd,  Col.  G.  B.  Archer  Houblon,  Bishop's  Stortford 
(gr.,  BIr.  W.  Harrison). 

Beurri  Supcrfin. — There  were  only  six  exhibits  in 
this  class,  and  several  of  them  were  only  of  second- 
rate  quality.  Excellent  fruits  secured  1st  prize  for 
J.  K.  D.  WiNGFiELD  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle, 
Dorset  (gr.,  BIr.  T.  Turton) ;  and  Mr.  W.  Stowers, 
Sittingbourne,  was  2nd. 

Doyenne  du  Cornice,  itc. — The  exhibits  in  a  class 
for  Comte  de  Lamy  were  not  noteworthy.  In  the 
following  class,  however,  that  for  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
contained  twelve  dishes  of  fruits  which  for  the  most 
part  were  of  very  good  quality.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich  (gr.  BIr.  W.  Allen)  ;  and  the  2nd  prize 
to  J.  K.  D.  WiNGFiELD  Digby,  Esq. 

Durondeau. — Eight  competitors  staged  exhibits  in 
this  class,  the  individual  fruits  varying  very  greatly  in 
size  and  degree  of  ripeness.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Col.  Ward,  BI.P.,  Teston  (gr.  BIr.  D.  W.  Walder);  and 
J.  K.  AViNGFlELD  Digby,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

Emile  eVHeyst. — Of  five  exhibits  in  this  class  the 
best  was  one  from  J.  K.  Wing  field  Digby,  Esq.  ; 
and  Col.  C.  H.^rbobd  was  2nd.  Both  exhibits  were  of 
very  fine  quality. 

Fondante  d'Aiitomne. — There  were  eight  exhibits, 
the  best  being  from  H.  C.  MOFFATT,  Esq.,  Ross, 
Hereford  (gr.,  BIr.  Spencer).  2nd,  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq., 
Tonbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Coleman). 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — Of  this  extremely  popular 
Pear  there  were  twelve  exhibits  of  fine  juicy  specimens. 
The  1st  prize  was  gained  by  E.  A.  Lee,  Esq.  Liphook 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Sherlock)  ;  and  the  2nd  prize  by  G.  J. 
Gribble,  Esq.,  Biggleswade  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle). 

Marguerite  Marrillat. — One  of  the  featiu-es  of  the 
entire  show  were  the  splendid  specimens  of  this  some- 
what new  Pear,  which  were  seen  in  so  many  collec- 
tions. In  this  class  also  the  fruits  were  grand,  being 
of  large  size,  and  very  attractive  by  reason  of  their 
high  colour.  1st,  Mr.  W.  Stowers.  2nd,  Mrs.  Hay- 
wood, Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gr.,  BIr.  C.  J. 
Salter). 

Marie  Louise. — There  were   eight  exhibits  in  this 

class,  all  of  them  unripe.  The  best  were  from  Col.  C. 

Harbord  ;  and  the  2nd  prize  was  gained  by  J.  K.  D. 
WiNGFlBLD  Digby,  Esq. 

Pilmaston  Duchess. — This  very  handsome,  large- 
sized  Pear,  of  medium  quality,  was  shown  by  twelve 
competitors,  and  most  of  the  specimens  were  very  good 
ones.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  J.  B.  FoRTESCUE, 
Esq.,  Dropmore,  Blaidenhead  (gr.,  Mr.  Chas.  Page) ; 
and  the  2nd  prize  by  B.  H.  HiLL,  Esq.,  Crediton,  (gr., 
BIr.  G.  Lock). 

Souvenir  du  Coiujres. — There  were  six  exhibits  of 
this  good  Pear,  the  best  being  from  the  Rev.  T. 
BIcBIUKDiE,  Weybridge  (gr.,  BIr.  A.  Bastile).  The  2nd 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Blarquis  of  NORTHAMPTON, 
Castle  Ashby  (gr.,  BIr.  A.  R.  Searle). 

Thompson's. — Of  nine  dishes  in  this  class,  the  best 
came  from  J.  K.  D.  WiNGFiELD  DiGBY,  Esq.  ;  and  the 
2nd  prize  was  won  by  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  H.\RBORD. 

Trioifiphe  de  Vienna. — Of  five  excellent  exhibits  of 
this  Pear,  the  best  was  from  H.  C.  MoPFATT,  Esq., 
Ross.  2nd,  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Tonbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  E. 
Coleman). 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien. — Notwithstanding  the  late 
date  of  season  there  were  ten  exhibits  of  this  early- 
ripening  Pear,  but  most  of  the  fruits  were  over-ripe. 
Perfectly  sound  ones,  however,  were  found  for  the  1st 
prize.  These  were  from  Col.  G.  B.  Archer  Houblon. 
The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Belper,  Derby  (gr. 
BIr.  W.  H.  Cooke). 

Any  variety  not  named  above. — The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  variety  Seckle,  exhibited  by  Col.  Archer 
Houblon  ;  and  the  2nd  prize  to  Madame  Treyve, 
exhibited  by  J.  K.  Wingfield  Digby. 

Bradbury,  Agnew  £  Co.,  Ld.,  Printers,  London  and  Tonhridge. 
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as  soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of  them,  and  not 
wait  until  they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  cause  damage  to  their  food  plant  or 
host. 

I. — The  Lilac  Leap-miner 
(Gracilaria  syringella,  Fabricius). 
This  insect  has  been  known  for  a  great  many 
years.  Reaumur  in  173G  {Memoires  pour  servir 
,1  I'Bistoire  des  Insectes,  vol.  ii.,  mem.  5)  refers  to 
the  habits  of  the  larva'  on  Lilac  and  Privet. 
Fabricius  in  1793  {Entomologia  systematica) 
named  it  Tinea  syringella.  It  has  been  noticed 
in  very  many  districts  in  Great  Britain,  and  also 
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the  apical  portion  of  the  leaves ;  but  those  of  the 
second  brood  may  occur  at  the  sides,  base,  or  in 
the  middle ;  they  are  very  irregular  in  form. 
They  may  be  noticed  from  May  to  October. 

The  life-history  of  this  insect  is  now  well 
known.  The  moth  varies  in  size  from  just  under 
to  just  over  half  an  inch  in  wing  expanse,  and  is 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  In  colour  it  is 
silvery  to  creamy-white,  with  bands  of  bright 
brown,  some  angulated,  the  apex  mostly  fuscous- 
brown  except  for  two  small  white  spots  near  the 
edge ;  the  hind  wings  are  grey.  The  legs  have 
the  basal  parts  grey  to  duU  yellowish-grey,  the 


TWO    LEAF-MINEKS. 

I.  —  The  Lil4c  Leaf  -  miner  {Gracilaria 
syringiila,  Fabricius). 

II. — The  Laisurnum  Leaf  -  mixer  (Cemio- 
stoiiia!.ahvrnclla,'Mei,riin\){vidc-^le.o  Gar- 
deners' Clnonicle,  November  26,  1881). 

"TAURING  the  present  year  there  has  been  an 
-'-^  abnormal  number  of  two  leaf-miners  pre- 
.■sent — one  attacking  to  a  serious  extent  the  Lilac, 
-mother  the  Laburnum.  Every  year  we  have  more 
or  less  of  an  attack  of  these  insects,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  do  much 
.harm,  unless  it  is  to  young  trees  and  nursery 
stock.  Both  damage  the  leaves  by  mining  into 
the  parenchyma,  and  producing  blisters  often  of 
large  extent.  The  Lilac  Leaf- miner  is  known  as 
Oracilaria  syringella,  the  Laburnum  Leaf-miner 
as  Cemiostoma  laburnella.  It  is  frequently  to 
be  observed  that  trees  are  annually  attacked  if 
we  make  a  careful  search,  but  too  often  no  notice 
is  taken  of  a  casual  blister  here  and  there. 
Suddenly  one  year  the  trees  are  seen  to  be 
badly  blistered,  looking  as  if  the  leaves  had  been 
scorched.  This  is  due  to  certain  climatic  con- 
ditions, at  present  little  understood,  which  favour 
the  sudden  increase  of  certain  insects,  or  in  a  few 
cases  to  the  non-existence  of  natural  enemies  in 
tlie  preceding  season.  It  is  advisable  to  eradi- 
cate such  insects  that  are   prone  to  leccrae  pests 


Fig.  117.— lilac  leaf  miner  moth  (gracil.viua  syringella). 

A,  Moths  in  Leaf  (natural  si;c) :  u.  Rolled  Leaf ;  c,  Miued  Leaf ;  n,  Young  Mine  ;  E,  some  Tortrix  Eggs. 


so  called  tibia'  of  the  front  and  mid  legs  brown, 
those  of  the  hind  greyish ;  fore  and  mid  feet 
grey  with  a  few  brown  sjiecks,  the  hind  ones 
whiter,  also  with  brown  spots.  The  mid  tibi* 
much  thickened  with  scales.  The  moths  fly 
about  sunset,  and  settle  every  now  and  then  on 
the  leaves,  with  their  head  and  anterior  part  of 
the  body  riiised,  the  anterior  and  middle 
legs  stretched  out  in  front,  the  hind  placed 
against  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  an- 
tennae either  waving  in  the  air  or  folded  back- 
wards. They  shelter  during  the  day,  but  fly  out 
at  once  if  the  bush  is  shaken  ever  so  gently. 
Two  broods  occur  during  the  year,  the  flrtt  in 
May  and  June,  the  second  at  the  end  of  July  and 
in  August.  By  far  the  greater  number  this  year 
occurred  in  the  first  week  in  August,  when  they 
swarmed  around  some  Lilac  bushes  kept  under 
observation.  Those  kept  in  confinement  lived 
for  a  few  days,  and  readily  copulated,  remaining 
•i?i  copulii  some  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  two 
cases. 

The  first  brood  lay  their  eggs  from  the  end  of 
May  well  into  June.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters 
on  the  lilac  leaves,  usually  on  the  upper  surface ; 
in  a  week  they  hatch,  and  the  young  caterpillars 
eat  their  way  into  the  parenchyma,  and  at  once 
commence  to  tunnel  the  leaf.  As  many  as 
twelve  larviB  may  be  found  in  one  blister.  They 
seem  to  feed  in  an  irregular  manner,  perhaps  five 
or  six  together,  and  the  others  scattered  about 
with  no  definite  arrangement ;  hence  the  blisters 
become  very  diversified  in  form.  On  opening 
a  small  blister  the  little  larva;  may  be  seen 
clearly  with  a  lens,  and  also  by  the  unaided  eye. 
They  are  at  first  almost  transparent  and  glossy, 
but  the  green  chlorophyll  they  have  devoured 
shows  through  the  transparent  skin  as  a  narrow 
median  line.  When  mature  they  reach  rather 
more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 


Fig.  IW. 

A,  Wings  of  Gracilaria  syringella. 

B,  Larva  of  Gracilaria  syringella. 

t^Ilottt  ^nagiiijied.) 

oc;curs  in  Continental  Europe.  The  appearance 
of  the  attacked  leaves  varies  to  some  extent ;  the 
majority  are  blistered,  a  few  rolled  up  at  the  tip  ; 
both  these  forms  of  damage  occur  on  the  Lilac 
and  Privet.  It  also  may  be  found  on  the  Ash, 
but  there  rolls  up  the  leaves  only ;  at  least  I  can 
find  no  record  of  bUsters  having  been  produced, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  detect  any.  The  blisters 
vary  in  size  according  to  age,  and  also  when 
mature ;  some  I  have  found  extending  right 
across  the  leaves  and  2  inches  long.  Now  and 
again,  two  or  more  blisters  amalgamate,  and  the 
whole  leaf  may  become  one  blistered  .nass.  At 
first  the  blisters  are  pale  green,  and  later  dull 
brown.  On  holding  an  attacked  leaf  up  to  the 
light,  the  larva;  may  plainly  be  seen  tunnelling 
in  the  parenchyma.  There  is  no  other  insect 
which  can  be  confused  with  this  small  Tineid,  if 
we  note  the  characteristic  attack.  The  blisters 
formed  by  the  first  brood  seem  to  be  mostly  on 
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the  brown  head  becomes  prominent,  and  the  whole 
glossy  body  may  be  tinged  with  green,  with  a 
median  darker  area ;  the  segments  are  much 
indented.  Some  ten  days  before  they  become 
mature  they  leave  the  blister  and  crawl  to  the 
apex  or  side  of  the  le."  ves,  sometimes  to  new  leaves, 
at  other  times  remaining  on  the  leaves  they 
have  blistered.  They  then  roll  the  leaves  up  and 
feed  upon  the  under  epidermis  and  the  paren- 
chyma under  shelter  of  the  curled  leaf;  frequently 
half  of  a  large  lilac  leaf  is  rolled  over.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  apex  is  attacked  as  a  rule,  but 
Stainton  says  the  leaves  are  rolled  laterally.  After 
remaining  some  days  in  this  house  they  reach 
maturity,  and  then  leave  the  roll  and  its  load  of 
"  frass  "  and  crawl  to  some  shelter  in  which  they 
pupate;  they  usually  retreat  to  the  crevices  of  the 
older  wood,  or  may  even  spin  their  opaque  white 
cocoons  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  pupa  stage 
lasts  from  ten  to  sixteen  days,  and  the  second  brood 


II. — The  Laburnum   Leaf -miner. 
(Cemiostoiiia  lahitrnella^  Martini). 

One  frequently  notices  numerous  round  and 
irregular  blisters  on  the  Laburnum  leaves.  On 
opening  one  of  these  blisters  during  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  find  a  small  caterpillar  feeding  within — the 
larva  of  the  Tineid  moth  known  as  Cemiostoma 
laburnell.a. 

At  first  the  blotches  are  pale-green,  but  they 
gradually  become  dull  gi'ey  and  are  marked  with 
dark  concentric  rings  formed  by  the  frass  of  the 
little  caterpillar  within.  If  we  examine  the  leaves 
carefully  we  shall  find  previous  to  this  a  small 
pale,  sinuous  tunnel,  which  runs  to  this  blotch. 
This  is  formed  first  of  all  by  the  larva.  It  will 
be  noticed  to  run  suddenly  into  the  irregularly 
rounded  blister,  .as  shown  in  the  illustration 
given  at  tig.  119.  These. mined  areas  may  grow  to 
the  full  extent  of  one  of  the  leaflets,  and  as  a 


Fig   119.— labukndm  leaves  mined  by  cemiostoma  laburnella. 

A,  shows  tunuels  fli-st  formed  by  tlie  Uirvoc  ;  E,  old  blisters  ielwhiUi  reduced). 


then  makes  its  appearance.  The  larva;  of  the 
second  brood  this  year  had  made  perceptible 
blisters  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August, 
but  only  few  in  number ;  the  moths  swarmed  in 
the  second  week,  and  from  then  onwards  great 
numbers  of  blisters  appeared.  This  second  brood 
mature  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  September, 
by  which  time  all  the  larvie  have  left  the  leaves 
and  spun  their  cocoons,  in  which  they  remain 
enshrouded  as  pupse  all  the  winter.  ,  The  pupa 
is  rather  long  and  slender,  and  very  restless  if 
touched. 

I  have  never  seen  this  insect  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  Ash  or  Privet  to  do  any  appreciable 
harm. 

Prevention  and  Treatment. 

In  gardens  and  nurseries  it  is  advisable  to  pick 
off  all  blistered  and  rolled  leaves  and  burn  them, 
even  when  only  a  few  are  seen.  Little  else  can 
be  done,  except  washing  masses  of  the  stems  with 
caustic  alkali-wash  in  winter  so  as  to  well  soak 
them.  I  have  found  in  this  way  the  delicate 
cocoons  are  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
pupa;  are  ruined. 


result  the  leaves  wither  away.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  these  insects  affect  an  old,  well-estab°- 
lished  tree  growing  on  suitable  soil,  but  when  it 
occurs  on  young  stock  and  on  trees  growing  in 
unfavourable  places,  it  does  much  harm  by 
checking  growth,  and  is  in  any  case  a  serious  dis- 
figurement in  gardens  and  parks.  Like  the 
preceding  miner  it  is  always  with  us,  but  some 
years  it  increases  in  great  numbers.  The  moth 
is  a  very  beautiful  insect,  rather  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  across  the  expanded  wings,  of  a 
brilliant  white  with  some  yellow  marks  near  the 
apex  of  the  fore-wings,  a  dull,  purplish-broivn 
spot  and  radiating  dark  lines  on  the  ciliie  of  the 
apex,  the  thorax  white  and  also  the  head ;  the 
abdomen  is  grey. 

The  life-history  and  habits  are  very  easily 
followed.  The  moths  rest  during  the  day  under 
the  leaves,  on  fences  and  on  woodwork  near  the 
trees,  usually  on  the  lee  side.  They  appear  like 
the  preceding  insect,  flying  about  sunset.  There 
are  two  broods,  the  first  appearing  in  May,  the 
second  in  July  and  August. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  on^the  under  side  of 


the  laburnum  leaves — Stainton  says  generally  neai- 
a  mid-rib,  but  this  I  have  not  noticed.  The  freshly 
hatched  larv;e  at  once  bore  into  the  leaf  and  com- 
mence to  mine  it,  at  first  forming  a  narrow  tunnel 
and  soon  a  small  dark-green  patch  ;  this  gradually 
increases  and  becomes  paler  and  marked  with  cres- 
centic  dark  lines  composed  of  excrement,  whichi 
becomes  attached  to  the  upper  cuticle  of  the  leaf. 
The  larva^  are  first  found  in  the  latter  part  of  June' 
and  in  July.  When  matui'e  they  are  one-fourth, 
of  an  inch  long,  pale  greenish-white  with  bright- 
green  dorsal  vessel ;  head  pale-grey,  jaws  brown  ^ 
the  second  segment  is  paler  than  the  rest  andi 
has  two  grey  marks;  legs  grey.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding, the  segments  are  deeply  indented.  Om 
becoming  mature,  the  larvse  crawl  from  the  blisters, 
and  spin  pure  white  cocoons  attached  to  the  leaves, 
of  the  tree.  The  cocoons  are  pointed  at  each  end. 
The  second  brood  of  moths  come  out  at  the  end  of 
July,  August,  and  even  in  September,  and  the- 
larvie  they  produce  are  seen  even  as  late  as. 
October.  When  full  grown,  this  second  brood  of 
larva;  let  themselves  down  from  the  leaves  and 
spin  up  amongst  the  debris  beneath  the  trees  andi 
on  the  stems,  Ac,  where  they  remain  hiding  in, 
crevices  in  the  pupal  stage  all  the  winter. 

It  occiU'S  not  only  in  Britain,  but  also  in, 
Germany.  It  is  especially  abundant  aroundi 
London. 

Treatment  and  prevention  consist  of  removal  of 
all  matter  beneath  the  trees  in  winter,  burning  it,.. 
and  then  dressing  the  stems  with  caustic  alkali, 
wash.  No  satisfactory  remedy  ciin  be  devised,  as; 
the  larva;  feed  entirely  in  the  leaves.  Young; 
stock  should  not  be  planted  near  old  Laliurnuiii 
trees  that  are  infested,  and  should  be  gone  over- 
in  summer  and  all  attacked  leaves  picked  ani^ 
destroyed.  Fred.  V.  Theobald. 


HEW   OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

BULBOPHYLLUM  GENTILII,  Eolfe,  n.sp.* 
An  ally  of  Bulbophyllum  calamarium,  Lindley 
(Botanical  Magazine,  t.  40.S8),  which  was  sent  from 
the  Congo  district  by  M.  Louis  Gentil  in  1898, 
and  flowered  at  Kew  lu  September,  1903.  A 
fruiting  specimen,  collected  at  Bipinde,  in  the- 
Oameroons  {Zenker,  n.  189),  and  distributed  from. 
Berlin  under  the  name  of  B.  calamarium,  Lindl... 
now  proves  to  be  identical,  though  it  was  included 
vinder  B.  calamarium  in  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa  (vii.,  p.  33),  being  inserted  at  the  last 
moment  before  its  differences  had  been  detected. 
The  two  resemble  each  other  closely  in  generals 
appearance,  but  the  present  one  has  larger,  more- 
concave  bracts,  a  shorter  and  broader  lip,  with/ 
shorter  hairs,  those  on  the  under  surface  being 
strongly  reflexed.  The  flowers  now  prove  to  be- 
different  in  colour,  the  sepals  being  straw- 
coloured,  margined  and  striped  with  dark  purple, 
and  somewhat  blotched  near  the  base  with  the 
same  colour ;  the  petals  straw-coloured,  tippeil 
and  margined  with  purple ;  the  lip  dark  purple, 
and  the  column  white,  striped  with  purple  on  the- 
face.     B.  Schinzianum,  Kriinzlin,  is  another  ally,. 

^  Btdbophyllnm  dentUii,  Rolfe.— Rliizonics  stout,  bear- 
ing bro.idly-obloug,  tetragonous,  mouopliyllous  pseudo- 
bulbs,  1— Ig  inch  loDg.  Leaves  obloug,  subobtusc, 
coriaceous,  a— 7  inches  long  l)y  1— IJ  inch  broad. 
.Scapes  stout,  1—2  feet  higit,  bearing  six  or  scveu  short 
slieaths  on  tlie  lower  part :  the  spike  dense,  and  strobi- 
liform  before  flowering.  Bracts  clliptical-obloug,  sub- 
acute, concave,  imbricate,  10— J2  lin.  long.  Pedicels, 
tj- 8  lin.  long,  and  primrose-coloured,  like  the  exterioi 
of  the  sepals.  Dorsal  sepal  oblong-lanceolate,  acute. 
4—5  lin.  loug  ;  lateral  pair  linear,  somewhat  acnmiuatc 
and  falcate,  4—5  lin.  long.  Petals  liucar,  acuminate, 
somewhat  falcate,  2  lin.  long.  Lip  eutire.  elliptical- 
obloug,  obtuse,  3—4  lin.  long,  margin  hairy,  face  smooth, 
under  surface  bearing  numerous  long  rcllexcd  purple 
hairs  near  the  apex  ;  disc  bearing  two  obtuse  keclS- 
Colnmn  li  lin.  long,  teeth  .short,  acute,  and  somewhat 
falcate.  Capsulesobovatc-oblong,  Si— 10  lin.  long.  Xative- 
of  W.  Tropical  Africa;  Congo,  ficntil :  Cameroons. 
Zcnkei-,  82j;  Prcuss,  1225.  E.  A.  liolfe. 
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Q)ut  according  to  the  description  it  has  minute  side 
Hobes  to  the  lip.  and  hairs  twice  as  long  as  the 
^  lip's  breadth.  The  present  species  is  a  strong- 
•^rowing  plant,  having  stout  rhizomes,  tetra- 
i;-onous,  oblong,  monophylloiis  pseudo-bulbs  ;  ob- 
long, coriaceous  leaves,  reaching  to  C  or  V  inches 
long,  and  a  stout  scape  from  1  to  2  feet  long.  In 
the  young  state  the  raceme  is  strobiliform.  with 
strongly  imbricate  bracts,  from  which  the  flowers 
are  shortly  exscrted.  The  jiedicels  and  buds  are 
anarkedly  pruinose.  It  succeeds  on  a  block  or  in 
.1  basket  in  the  Warm  house.  B.  A.  Rolfe. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


CARNATION  "  AMEEICA." 
.Those  who  require  an  exceptionally  bright- 
'■oloured  Carnation  for  flowering  in  August  and 
cSeptember  should  procure  this  Tree  variety  and 
O^row  it  well.  The  flowers  are  of  extra  large  size ;  ■ 
\they  are  heavily  fringed,  and  the  calyces  do  not 
^plit.  The  colour  is  rich  scarlet  and  the  flowers 
-have  a  delightful  perfume,  which  is  exceptional. 
£.M. 

Cactus  D.ihlias. 

The  variety  "  Amos  Perry  "  is  a  splendid  acqui- 
.aition  ;  the  colour  is  bright  red,  and  the  flower  is 
s'ery  much  superior  in  every  way  to  that  of  the 
old  "Starfish."  The  plants  grow  4  feet  high, 
liave  a  good  branching  habit,  and  the  flowers  are 
Ijorne  in  abundance  on  long  stiff  stems  well  above 
the  foliage.  It  is  an  ideal  variety.  "Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  "  is  the  freest  and  best  yellow- 
coloured  variety.  "  Winsome  "  is  a  moderately 
good  white  variety  ;  but  there  is  need  for  a  good 
white  Cactus  Dahlia  having  flowers  of  the  excel- 
lent form  of  those  of  "  Lord  Roberts  "  ;  but  those 
•  if  Lord  Roberts  are  produced  on  weak  stems, 
f  erhaps  some  Dahlia  cultivator  will  give  a  list  of 
'ihe  twelve  best  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  six  best 
i'omijon  varieties,  and  the  six  best  single-flowered 
varieties.  A.  J.,  Esse.r. 


The  writer  is  strong  in  his  advocacy  of  Conti- 
nental methods,  and  is  equally  firm  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  old  system.  He  weakens  his  case 
by  the  omission  of  reference  bo  the  circumstances 
we  have  mentioned,  and  does  not  strengthen  it 
when  ho  makes  what  is  surely  an  exaggerated 
statement,  that  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our 
landowners,  aylents,  writers,  or  journalists  is 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Continental  Schools 
of  Forestry." 

In  any  case  this  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Forestry  in  Britain  is  likely  to  be  very  useful,  as 
giving  in  very  small  compass  an  idea  of  what 
Continental  forestry  really  is,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  practised.  Schlich's  Manual  is  of 
course  the  book  of  reference  in  this  country  ;  but 
it  needs  for  its  due  appreciation  some  more  ele- 
mentary treatise  for  the  benefit  of  novices  and 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  scientific  training.  Sir  Harald 
Hewett's  Introduction  will,  as  we  have  said,  be 
most  useful  from  this  point  of  view. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


FORESTRY. 


We  strongly  commend  to  the   notice  of  those 
interested  in  the  management  of  woods  a  publica- 
tion   by    Sir    Harald    G.    Hewett,    Bart.,  to    be 
had  from  the  Country  Gentleman's  Association, 
2,    Waterloo  Place,    Pall    Mall.      It   is   a    small 
gjamphlet  mainly   devoted   to  the   exposition   of 
the   "  new "   scientific    forestry   as    practised    in 
'ijermany   and    France,   as    compared    with    the 
haphazard  system  followed  here,  because  it  is  the 
'practice    handed     down    from     our    forefathers. 
iScientific  cultivation,   whether   of   trees   or   any 
■other  plants,  is  based  on  knowledge  as  exact  and 
.-IS  complete  as  circumstances  will  allow.      That 
knowledge    cannot   bo    attained    from    personal 
■jxperience    only,   but   is    derived    from    careful 
records  made  by  numerous  observers  over  a  series 
•  if  years, and  under  diverse  circumstances.    Facts 
.:is  represented  in  figures  showing   the   concrete 
results    attained    by    a    multitude     of    trained 
observers   are   available,   whereas    the    so-called 
"'practical  man"  has   only  his  own  limited   ox- 
[perience  to  depend  upon.     He  has  to  rely  upon 
rgeneral  impressions  rather  than  on  exact  data, 
.tmd   the   slightest   change    of    circumstances    is 
<'alculated  to  disturb  his  impressions  and  render 
•ihem  faulty.     The  author  of  the  i^amphlet  before 
lis  hardly  seems  to  us  to  take  into  sufficient  con- 
•iideration  that  our  woods  and  forests  are,  as  a 
riUe,  not  state  property.     One  proprietor    may 
'jnauage  his  woods  to  advantage,  while  his  suc- 
•oessor  may  neglect  them  utterly,  so  that  no  con- 
■tinuity  of  practice  exists.     Again,  the  question 
■of  rabbits  and  of  game,  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  letting  the  "  shooting,"  are  not  taken  into 
t;onsideration. 


POPULUS  MONILIFERA. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  fine  specimen 
of  this  tree  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Dijon. 
Another  fine  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  petite 
Hotoie  at  Amiens.  Larger  trees  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  seen,  but  this  one  is  remarkable  for  the 
height  and  size  of  its  unbranched  bole,  which, 
roughly  measured,  indicated  a  circumference  at 
breast  height  of  IG  feet. 

Acer  ebiocakpcm. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention 
this  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  trees  for 
planting  in  towns,  but  we  never  saw  a  tree  of  the 
kind  of  such  proportions  as  one  on  the  ramparts 
at  Ypres,  where  also  other  fine  specimens  of 
uncommon  trees  may  be  found. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CATTLEYA    x   MRS.  KATE  NYE   (GAS- 
KELLIANA    x    MARY  GEATRIX). 

A  VEKY  handsome  inflorescence  of  three 
brightly-coloured  flowers  is  sent  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bailey,  gr.  to  H.  Nye,  Esq.,  Broadwater  Manor, 
Worthing.  The  parentage  of  C.  x  MaryGratrix 
is  C.  Loddigesii  Harrisonia-  X  C.  granulosa 
Schofieldiana.  In  the  beautiful  resultant  hybrid, 
C.  Loddigesii  exhibits  itself  strongly,  but  C.  gra- 
nulosa is  difficult  to  trace  except  in  the  rugged 
yellow  lines  in  the  lip  and  a  slight  separation  of 
the  front  and  side  lobes. 

The  sepals  and  petals  extend  over  0  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  They  are  of  a  bright  purplish- 
rose.  The  labellum  is  white  tinged  with  lilac 
on  the  side  lobes  and  base,  and  yellow  in  the 
middle  portion.  The  margin  is  crimped,  and 
there  is  a  slight  purple  tinge  in  front.  It  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance  C.  x  Minucia 
(Loddigesii  x  Warscewiczii),  but  is  much  finer. 

MiLTONiA  Hybrids. 
Considerable  importations  of  Miltonias  have 
been  made  from  Brazil  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  annually  a  crop  of  natural  hybrids  appe.nr. 
During  the  past  week  fiowers  of  several  hybrids 
of  M.  Eegnellii  have  been  sent.  One  of  the 
finest  was — 

Miltonia  X  CogniaiixiiV  {Regnelii  X  spectahilis 
Mordiana),  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Player,  BycuUah 
Park,  Enfield,  who  states  that  his  plant  had  three 
spikes.  The  flowers  are  very  suggestive  of  those  of 
M.  spectabilis  Moreliana,  but  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrower  and  more  acute.  The  flowers 
are  dark  purple,  the  blade  of  the  lip  rose-colour. 

Miltonia  X  Binoti  (Candida  X  RegneUii)  is 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  G.  MurreU,  Bournemouth,  in  two 
forms,  the  smaller  having  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  M.  Candida  in  the  labellum  than  the  larger, 
which  has  a  flat  labellum  as  in  M.  Eegnellii. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  light-yellow,  with  broad 
irregular  bars  of  cinnamon-brown.  A  remarkably 
fine  form  of  M.  x  Binoti  is  flowering  with  C.  B. 
Gabriel,  Esq.,  Easdale,  Horsell,  near  Worthing. 
AU  the  segments  are  broad  and  of  good  substance, 
and  the  colouring  very  bright. 

M.  Blunti  Peetersiana  (Clowesii  X  spectabilis 
Moreliana)  is  sent  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twicken- 
ham. The  flowers  are  much  brigliter  in  colour 
than  those  of  the  original  form,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced several  on  an  inflorescence.  The  evidence 
of  M.  spectabilis  Moreliana  in  its  composition  is 
given  by  the  bright  reddish-purple  tint  of  its 
markings.  In  several  collections  Miltonias  seem 
to  thrive  in  a  cool  intermediate  house.  J.  O'B. 


THE     CHESTEKS. 

Che.steks,  the  beautifully-situated  residence  of 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Clayton,  lies  in  the  picturesque  valley 
of  the  North  Tyne,  closely  adjacent  to  the  old- 
world  village  of  Hunishaugh,  and  distant  some 
four  miles  from  the  ancient  and  historic  market 
town  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland.  Chesters 
mansion  was  entirely  rebuilt  some  years  ago  by 
the  late  Nathaniel  George  Clayton,  Esq.,  and  now 
forms  an  edifice  of  considerable  architectural 
pretension,  which  has  a  commanding  aspect. 
From  the  front  of  the  Hall  the  eye  travels  over 
an  extensive  sweep  of  the  wide-spreading  park, 
which  stretches  away  to  the  charmingly- wooded 
banks  of  the  North  Tyne.  In  this  park  are 
found  the  remains  of  the  Roman  camp  of 
Cilurnum,  extensive  excavations  having  brought 
to  light  remains  of  great  antiquarian  interest 
and  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  The  cele- 
brated old  Roman  wall  runs  in  a  direct  line 
through  the  Chesters  grounds.  The  object  of 
this  article,  however,  is  not  to  describe  the 
Roman  wall  or  Roman  remains,  but  the  gardens, 
famous  in  the  North  for  their  extent  and 
beauty. 

A  broad  terrace  of  crescent  shape,  with  croquet 
lawns  at  the  foot,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
front  of  the  Hall.  The  borders,  which  are  laid  out 
along  this  terrace,  are  filled  with  Begonias,  Cal- 
ceolaria amplexicaulis  (a  very  old  but  extremely 
useful  bedding  Calceolaria,  now  seldom  seen). 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Violas,  &c. 

In  the  wide  bordei-  to  the  east  a  striking  effect 
was  produced  at  the  time  of  my  visit  by  its 
being  planted  with  a  groundwork  of  Heliotrope, 
having  a  serpentine  of  Pentstemons  running 
through  the  centre,  the  outer  edge  being  formed 
of  choice  varieties  of  Violas.  Among  the  named 
Violas,  which  are  grown  in  great  profusion  at 
Chesters,  a  large,  beautifully  -  bright  canary- 
yellow  variety  named  Bute  Yellow  is  particularly 
conspicuous.  This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Lister,  of  Eothesay ;  it  is  very  free- 
flowering,  of  dwarf  h:.lut,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  edging  purposes. 

The  entire  length  of  the  front  of  the  Hall  is 
occupied  by  a  wide  border,  in  which  a  row  of 
Lavender  was  planted,  backed  up  by  a  row  of 
dark-foliaged  China  Eoses.  The  object  here  was 
twofold— namely,  to  obtain  colour  and  perfume ; 
and  this  object  was  most  decidedly  attained,  as 
the  blend  of  colouring  and  the  delicious  perfume 
emitted  by  both  Eoses  and  Lavender  were 
exquisite.  Groups  of  dwarf  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Arbutus  Unedo,  EscaUonia 
macrantha,  Pernettya  hybrida,  Irish  Heaths, 
Veronica  buxifolia,  Rosa  Wichuriana,  Ac,  were 
distributed  with  charming  eftect  throughout  this 
border. 

The  walls  of  the  Hall  are  clad  with  a  variety 
of  climbing  plants,  such  as  Ceanothus  Gloire  d© 
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Versailles,  Wistaria  sinensis.  Clematis  montana, 
Thermopsis  laburnifolia,  Carpeuteria  californica. 
Clematis  in  variety.  Magnolia  grandiflora,  climb- 
ing Eoses,  &c.  Noteworthy  is  a  Maroclial  Niel 
Rose,  which  is  growing  very  vigorously  and 
flowers  abundantly  without  protection. 

An  extremely  picturesque  view  commanding  a 
portion  of  the  Park  and  the  Valley  of  the  North 
Tyne  is  obtained  from  the  drawing-room  windows 
through  a  narrow  glade  bordered  on  each  side  by 
choice  Conifers,  flowering  shrubs.  Hollies,  Ac. 
From  the  north-west  fa9ade  the  visitor  overlooks 
the  herbaceous  border.  Beeches  and  other  trees 
of  enormous  dimensions  shelter  the  back  of  the 
Hall. 

The  border  of  herbaceous  plants  is  a  double 
one,  with  a  grass  path  running  through  the 
centre,  and  is  200  yards  long.  The  grass  path  is 
11  feet  wide,  with  a  16- feet  border  on  either  side. 
A  background  to  one  of  the  borders  is  formed  by 
a  row  of  rustic  poles,  furnished  with  climbing 
Roses.  The  herbaceous  plants  in  the  borders  are 
numbered,  raised  zinc  labels  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  register  is  kept  in  which  all 
numbers  are  noted  with  corresponding  name  of 
plant,  colour  of  blooms,  height,  and  time  of 
dowering.  In  spring  and  early  summer  this 
border  presents  a  charming  appearance,  being 
then  entirely  filled  with  Narcissus,  Crocur 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  itc. 

Halfway  along  the  herbaceous  border  a  wide 
path  leads  off  at  right  angles  into  the  Eose  and 
flower-garden.  A  wide  centre  walk  tiu  yards 
long,  bordered  on  each  side  by  herbaceous  plants, 
bedding  plants,  annuals,  and  bulbs,  divides  the 
flower-garden  from  the  Eose-garden,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  a  pergola  of 
climbing  Eoses,  Wistarias,  Clematis,  Vitis  Coig- 
ueta?,  &c.,  producing  a  glorioxis  effect  when  in 
full  bloom. 

The  Eose  Garden 
is  laid  out  in  beds,  each  of  which  is  edged  with 
Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London  Pride).  There  are 
forty  square  beds,  with  a  large  round  bed  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden.  Each  bed  contains  one 
variety  of  Eose  only,  selected  and  planted  in 
such  a  way  that  the  outer  beds  contain  dark 
sorts,  while  the  inner  ones  are  filled  with  Roses 
of  a  lighter  shade,  gradually  shading  off  to  pure 
white  in  the  centre  bed.  A  mixed  border  of 
Eoses,  chiefly  for  cutting  purposes,  runs  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  Eose-garden.  Altogether 
some  1,000  Eoses  are  used  to  furnish  this  garden, 
and  the  delightful  scene  and  glorious  perfume 
produced  when  in  full  bloom  may  be  better 
imaoined  than  described. 

The  Flower  Garden 
forms  a  very  attractive  and  conspicuous  item. 
It  is  laid  out  in  a  symmetrical  design  of  beds 
of  various  shapes,  bordered  by  dwarf  Box-edging, 
and  divided  by  narrow  gravel  paths.  Each  he'd 
was  filled  with  only  one  or  two  varieties  of  plants. 
The  beds  which  on  my  visit  particularly  attracted 
my  attention  were  the  following :— pink  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  interspersed  with  blue 
Salvia,  white  Verbena  mixed  with  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis,  white  Lobelia  with  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caulis,  dwarf  Petunias  with  Fuchsia  Eiccartoui, 
Verbena  Miss  Willmott  edged  with  white  Lobelia, 
dwarf  white  Antirrhinum  with  dark  blue  Lobelia, 
&c.  Suitable  combinations  of  colour  have  been 
kept  particularly  in  view  and  successfully  carried 
out.  In  spring  all  the  beds  are  filled  with  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  Myosotis  principally. 

On  the  old  brick  wall  bordering  the  Eose- 
garden  a  very  pretty  effect  is  produced  by 
a  little  alpine.  Erinus  alpinus,  which  has 
established  itself  in  the  mortar  between  the 
bricks,  and  thrives  there  luxuriantly  as  in  its 
native  haunts. 

The  present  Eose  and  flower-garden  used  to  be 
all  kitchen-garden,  tut  a  few  years  ago  a  new 


kitchen-garden,  3|  acres  in  extent  and  walled  in 
on  three  sides,  was  formed  some  considerable 
distance  away  in  an  open  field.  Thus  the  strictly 
useful  is  now  kept  separate  from  the  beautiful 
and  ornamental. 

Last  year  an  artificial  lake  was  added  to  the 
pleasm-e  grounds,  for  growing  aquatics,  especially 
Water-Lilies,  of  which  a  fine  collection  has  been 
planted.  Recently,  also,  fully  an  acre  of  ground 
was  taken  in  from  the  park,  on  which  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  bulbs  were  planted,  and  which 
are  now  grown  on  the  so-called  "  wild  system" 
The  bulbs  include  Crocus,  Daffodils,  Narcissus, 
Scillas,  ic. 

The  Glasshouses. 

The  greater  number  of  these  are  dedicated  to 
fruit-growing  at  present,  though  in  autumn  and 
winter  enormous  quantities  of  flowers  and  foliage 
plants  are  produced  for  the  use  of  the  rooms, 
table  decoration  being  carried  out  on  a  most 
extensive  scale  at  Chesters. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  flower  garden  the 
visitor  enters  a  range  of  half-span  glasshouses, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  late  Peach-house.  The 
fruit  from  this  house  ripens  with  the  late  Grapes 
in  September.  The  varieties  of  Peaches  grown 
here  are  Late  Admirable,  Walburton  Admirable, 
and  Barrington.  The  next  section  constitutes 
a  Eose-house,  with  climbing  Eoses  against  the 
the  roof,  such  as  W.  A.  Eichardson,  Papa 
Gauthier,  Marechal  Niel,  Kaiserin  Wilhelmina, 
ic,  while  the  staging  in  winter  is  occupied 
by  a  choice  collection  of  Pot  Eoses  for  cutting  in 
February  and  March. 

The  third  and  last  section  constitutes  a  Peach- 
house,  the  fruit  of  which  ripens  with  the  Muscat 
Grapes  in  August.  The  varieties  of  Peaches 
grown  here  are  Walburton  Admirable,  Stirling 
Castle,  Eoyal  George,  Princess  Louise.  The  last- 
named  is  an  excellent  Peach,  both  as  regards 
flavour  and  cropping  quality;  unfortunately 
however  it  is  not  of  a  very  attractive  appearance 
owing  to  its  being  rather  pale  in  colour.  A 
splendid  batch  of  800  pots  of  Malmaisou  Car- 
nations in  all  the  best  varieties  were  growing  in 
the  Eose-house.  The  length  of  these  three 
houses  is  57  yards  by  14 feet  in  width.  The  back 
walls  are  covered  with  Nectarines. 

The  two  early  Peach-houses  and  two  early 
Vineries  (Black  Hamburgh)  to  which  we  come 
next,  have  been  in  use  during  June  and  July,  and 
were  still  carrying  a  large  crop. 

An  excellent  range  of  heated  pits  120  yards 
long  was  filled  with  Pelai-goniums,  Begonias,  and 
Mignonette,  &c.,  intended  for  late  flowering.  In 
spring  these  pits  are  filled  with  Violets,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  used. 

The  late  vinery,  38  feet  by  20  feet,  is  filled 
with  the  following  varieties  :  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh.  From  the 
late  vinery  wo  enter  into  the  Muscat-house,  which 
is  entirely  devoted  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  sight  of  this  house  repays  the  visitor  for  any 
trouble  he  may  have  experienced  in  reaching 
Chesters.  The  crop  is  excellent,  the  bunches  are 
of  great  size  and  perfect  shape,  and  never  has  it 
been  my  privilege  to  see  better  and  larger  indi- 
vidual berries.  Two  vineries,  lifS  feet  by  lii  feet, 
filled  entirely  with  Black  Hamburgh,  produce  the 
late  and  intermediate  Grape  crops. 

The  early  Peach-house,  to  which  we  come  next, 
contains  the  varieties  Eoyal  George,  Early 
Waterloo,  and  Stirling  Castle  against  the  roof, 
while  the  wall  is  covered  with  Noblesse.  Noblesse 
is  a  splendid  cropper,  producing  fine,  lusciously- 
flavoured  fruit.  The  next  house  carries  Eed 
Magdalen  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Eed  Magdalen  is  a 
Peach  of  enormous  size  and  weight.  Mr.  James 
Cocker,  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Clayton,  last 
season  gathered,  among  a  quantity  of  exception- 
ally large  fruit,  one  Peach  which  weighed  13 J  oz., 
while  it  measured  12  inches  in  circumference.    It 


is  a  good- flavoured  Peach,  which  however  only 
colours  to  the  sun.  and  therefore  when  growa 
against  the  roof  is  rather  pale  in  colour,  owing  to 
the  foliage  obstructing  the  immediate  action  o£ 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  first  range  of  plant-houses  is  a  span-roofedl 
house,  110  iee\  long,  divided  into  four  sections  of 
different  temperatures.  The  first  section  con- 
tained "  Malmaisou  "  Carnations  and  a  few  Trec- 
Carnations.  Among  the  Malmaisons  I  noted  such 
varieties  as  Calypso,  H.  J.  Jones,  Lady  Grimstone,, 
Prime  Minister,  Churchwarden,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Ac.  The  next  section  contained  a  mixed 
assortment  of  plants,  including  fine  specimens  of 
Clerodendron  fallax.  One  side  of  the  third  sec- 
tion is  used  for  growing  Melons,  while  on  the 
opposite  stage  Crotons,  Dracienas,  and  Pandanus 
are  grown.  The  roof  of  this  section  is  covered 
by  Stephanotis  floribunda.  The  Crotons  were  of 
splendid  colour.  The  fourth  section  contained  a 
vigorous  and  healthy-looking  batch  of  Gardenias 
and  Ixora  Williamsii,  edged  with  Panicum  varie- 
gatum.  The  Melon-houses  produce  two  crops 
annually. 

A  large  span-roofed  conservatory,  38  feet  liy 
20  feet,  is  the  next  house  to  be  noted.  A  gorgeous- 
mass  of  bloom  met  the  eye  on  entering,  while 
large  baskets  filled  with  choice  plants  hung  in 
profusion  from  the  roof,  lending  to  the  whole  a 
charming  effect.  Against  the  roof  itself  a  green- 
house climber,  Rhodochiton  volubile,  is  grown. 
This  is  a  great  favourite  at  Chesters  for  table 
decoration,  to  which  its  graceful  sprays  or 
red  flowers  and  dark  foliag'e  lend  themselves 
admirably. 

The  conservatory  is  connected  with  the  Palm- 
house  by  a  range  of  two  smaller  houses,  one  of 
which  is  used  as  an  Orchid- house ;  the  other  wa& 
filled  with  a  mixed  collection  of  Gloxinias,  C'ala- 
diums,  Ac,  interspersed  with  Adiantum  cuneatum.. 
Seldom  does  one  see  Maidenhair  Fern  in  bettei- 
colour  than  those  at  Chesters.  The  two  last- 
named  houses  are  40  feet  in  length  by  14  feet 
wide. 

The  Palm-house  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  con- 
servatory. Palms  of  rare  size  and  beauty  are 
artistically  arranged  on  the  centre  stage,  antl 
each  plant  is  a  perfect  specimen.  The  roof  of 
this  house  is  covered  with  Allamandas  in  variety, 
Bougainvilleas,  &c.  Conspicuous  for  its  size  and 
perfection  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Cycas 
circinalis,  with  fronds  from  15  to  20  feet  long. 
Other  Palms  were  principally  Kentia  Fosteriana, 
K.  Belmoreana,  Areca  lutescens,  &c.  The  con- 
dition these  plants  were  in  is  the  more  remark- 
able seeing  that  they  are  continually  used  to- 
decorate  the  lofty  rooms  and  halls  of  Chesters- 
mansion.  The  fine  specimen  Ferns  demand 
notice.  Among  them  are  Davallia  plumosa 
gigantea,  24  feet  in  circumference;  Adiantum 
Gaskelliauum,  a  glorious  specimen,  in  24-inch 
pot;  Davallia  Mooreana  in  tub ;  Goniophlebiuui 
sub-auriculatum,  with  its  narrow  veined  fronds. 
S  to  10  feet  long.  A  fine  collection  of  Anthu- 
riums  is  grown  here,  among  tliem  being  large- 
specimens  of  Anthurium  Laingii  with  its  pure- 
white  spadix. 

In  the  propagating-house  was  a  very  healthy 
and  brif<ht-looking  lot  of  Calanthe  Veitchii  and 
C.  oculata  in  0-inch  pots.  The  plants  are  about 
200  in  number ;  not  a  spotted  leaf  was  to  be- 
seen,  but  all  were  clean  and  bright  in  colour  of 
foliage. 

Mention  must  further  be  made  of  some  ranges- 
of  cold  and  heated  pits  for  early  forcing  work, 
but  which  were  filled  with  some  000  strong 
plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  200  pots  of 
Liliuui  lancifolium  roseum  and  album,  and  a 
number  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias. 

A  number  of  Camellias  having  grown  too- 
large  to  be  accommodated  under  glass  were- 
plunged  out  in  the  open  some  three  years  ago. 
where  they  are   now   growing  unprotected  and 
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prodvioing  an  abundant  crop  of  blooms  each 
spring,  and  withstanding  the  rigours  of  our 
northern  winters.  About  900  Chrysanthemums 
are  grown  mostly  on  single  stems,  although  some 
350  are  cultivated  on  the  bush  system. 

Much  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Mr.  James 
Cocker,  the  head-gardener,  for  the  beautiful  order 
and  for  the  high  state  of  cultivation  to  which 
everything  has  been  brought.  Mr.  Cocker  has 
occupied  his  position  at  Chesters  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  an  able  member  of  his  profession. 
S.  P. 


partial  or  wholly  resting  state,  have  concentric 
rings  just  below  the  bulbs,  descend  very  distinctly, 
notably  bulbous  Irids,  nearly  all  Amaryllids, 
Brodia^a,  and  MiUa,  and  Liliums  of  the  American 
group,  the  roots  contracting  just  after  the  fullest 
growth  is  made,  and  the  bulbs  are  drawn  down- 
ward as  a  consequence.  Furthermore,  bulbs  from 
extremely  dry  regions,  particularly  mountainous 
ones,  are  drawn  downward  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Two  inches  per  annum  is  about  the  average  for 
Elisena  longipetala;  Jsmene,  the  deciduous 
Hymenoeallis,   somewhat    less;     Crinums    when 
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"HEDGE"  OF  POTATOS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr,  Edmund  Bland, 
St.  Louis  Villa,  Fordham  Soham,  is  interesting 
even  in  these  days  of  "express  Potato  culture." 

■'  I  have  sent  you  two  photographs  of  Northern 
Star  Potato  forming  a  hedge  14  feet  in  length, 
5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  3  feet  G  inches  in 
width.  The  whole  (see  fig.  120)  has  been  produced 
from  one  tuber  which  had  ten  eyes,  and  from 
which  we  obtained  ten  plants.  My  object  was  to 
keep  them  erect  by  placing  some  canes  and  string 
each  side  of  the  row.  They  have  not  been 
afforded  any  stimidants  or  any  kind  of  manure, 
Vjut  we  have  given  them  clean  well-water.  The 
crop  has  been  lifted  (see  fig.  121),  and  amounts  to 
one  bushel,  and  273  small  tubers  which  are  large 
enough  for  'seed'  (sets)." 


mm. 


BULB    GARDEN. 


DEEP  PLANTING  OF  BULBS. 
The  discussion  on  this  subject  is  of  exceptional 
interest  to  me,  having  long  ago  remarked  the 
greater  strength  of  bulbs  that  have  descended 
deeper  into  t'-j  soil  of  their  own  accord,  aud 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  our  regulation 
"depth  to  plant  '  is  faulty  in  some  respects, 
though  often  convenient  and  safe  in  practice.  Bulbs 
descend  into  the  soil  habitually  in  a  wild  state, 
and  with  a  definite  purpose.  Some  adopt  one 
method,  some  another,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular rooting  system.  I  have  noticed  that  all 
bulbs  having  thickened  roots,  which,  when  in  a 
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established  about  an  inch,  Narcissus  and  the 
finer-rooted  subjects  least  of  all  this  section.  All' 
these  descend  permanently. 

In  the  Liliacea;  a  different  method  is  followed ; 
the  roots  of  these  plants  are  not  so  strong,  and' 
the  majority  are  merely  fibres  and  of  annual 
duration.  Bulbs  bearing  such  roots  elongate 
themselves,  as  in  Scilla,  Chionodoxa,  Camassia, 
Calochortus,  Erythronium,  often  in  the  ease  of. 
Camassias  and  Scilla  forming  a  slender  tube 
6  to  10  inches  long,  in  place  of  the  usual  round 
bulb.  In  Tulipa  the  familiar  "  dropper  "  serves 
instead  ;  in  Ixiolirion  a  kind  of  tlirust  tube 
with  a  young  bulb  at  the  one  extremity,  and  a 
shell  of  the  older  one  at  the  other.  Isolated 
instances  occur  in  Crocus  of  the  Imperati  type, 
whose  "store"  roots  are  contractile  ;  Fritillarias 
of  the  Meleagris  type,  and  especially  F.  plurifiora,. 
which  elongate  their  scales,  some  resembling 
shuttlecocks  in  outline,  with  the  growing  bud  at 
the  thinnest  extremity.  Iris  orchioides  descends, 
in  poor  and  harsh  soiU,  but  remains  stationary 
under  good  cultivation.  The  only  conclusion, 
that  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  common  habit  is 
that  bulbs  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions, 
of  cultivation  so  far  as  they  can,  but  strive  to 
correct  conditions  that  are  intolerable.  Tulip- 
growers  know  iull  well  that  one  field  may  give  a^ 
heavy  percentage  of  "dropper"  bulbs,  whilst 
lliOEe  in  an  adjoining  field  may  remain  normal.. 
The  "dropper"  crop  will  increase  year  after 
year  till  a  small  percentage  of  normal  bulbs 
remains. 

Gardeners  who  notice  that  their  bulbs  have  a 
marked  tendency  to  descend  will  do  well  to  plant  . 
deeply  ;  but  careful  oVjservation  is  necessary,  for 
the  habit  may  be  fixed  by  long  usage  in  the  case 
of  a  few  species,  whereas  others  may  find  it 
necessary  in  one  or  two  seasons  aud  not  in 
others,  or  in  one  part  of  the  garden,  remaining 
at  a  normal  depth  in  another.  Again,  a  particular 
bulb  may  descend  3  to  4  inches  in  the  case  of 
Scilla,  and  its  neighbour,  only  2  inches  distant,, 
may  be  normal  and  remain  thus.  G.  B.  M. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO  "EVERGOOD." 
We  have  lifted  our  fii-st  crop  of  Potato  "Ever- 
food,"  and  are  more  than  surprised  with  the- 
results.  The  crop  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen, 
entirely  free  from  disease  and  very  heavy.  One 
root  in  particular  claimed  my  special  notice,  and' 
on  being  weighed  was  found  to  consist  of  9^  lb. 
of  good  tubers.  The  plants  have  not  been 
afforded  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  appli- 
cations of  artificial  manure.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam.  T.  W.  Brooks,  Seeihman  and  Florist,  Lichfield 
and  Jf^aUall. 
Comparative  Yields  from  New   Varieties  of 

PoTATOS.  I 

Mr.  Beading,  gardener  at  AshdeU,  Alton,, 
Hants,  who  purchased  seed  tubers  of  several 
varieties  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  last  spring, 
has  sent  the  following  particulars  to  the  firm  in 
respect  to  the  jields  obtained  from  the  different 
varieties.     These  have  been  obligingly  forwarded 

to  us  : —  .,,,,,. 

Seea  tubers.       Yield  of  tubers. 

-The  Factor- .'Ub 2001b. 

■•Evergood"     3.Ub. '    Hit  lb. 

"  Kiug  Edward  VII.  "  3i  lb 10.3  lb. 

■■  Northern  Star  •      ...  2    lb 1381b. 


Total 


W,  lb. 


,W0  lb. 


Potato  "Northern  Star." 
After  the  glowing  accounts  given  of  "  Northern 
Star"  Potato  last  season,  1  think  it  would  be- 
interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  to  know  the 
results  I  have  obtained  this  year.  In  this  locality 
the  variety  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  In 
every  case  second  growth  (super-tuberation)  set 
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on  early,  and  every  plant  is  a  mass  of  fibre  and 
long  strings  of  small  tubers.  I  enclose  a  photo- 
rgraph  showint;-  a  fair  sample  of  our  crop,  and  I 
know  of  many  similar  cases.  "  Northern  Star  " 
.and  Evergood  were  planted  side  by  side,  and  the 
latter  variety  turned  out  exceedingly  good.  J.  B., 
JSussex. 

While  on  a  visit  recently  to  Seaton  in  De  von- 

«liire  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  small 
iplot  of  Northern  Star  Potatos  growing  on  maiden 
soil.  My  friend,  Mr.  W.  Oould,  had  already 
lifted  one  plant  of  Potatos  whicli  had  123  tubers, 
weighing  altogether  13j  lb.  Three  other  roots 
which  were  lifted  in  my  presence  yielded  77, 
"98,  and  99  tubers  respectively.  I  have  since 
heard  from  Mr.  Gould  that  he  has  lifted  alto- 
-gether  722|  lb.  of  tubers,  this  being  the  produce 
-of  7  lb.  of  "  seed."  It  will  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting to  your  readers  to  know  of  the  method 
•my  friend  adopted  to  obtain  this  exceptional 
•crop. 

The  gi-ound  was  ploughed  and  afterwards 
thoroughly  broken  up.  Six  weeks  before  plant- 
ling  a  liberal  dressing  of  fresh  lime  was  given. 
The  sets  were  cut  into  sections  containing  one  or 
.more  eyes  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  many 
"sets "as  possible  were  made  from  each  tuber. 
-After  taking  out  a  spit  of  soil  with  a  spade,  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  burnt  earth  was  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  then  a  small  quantity  of 
■cbaff,  on  which  was  placed  the  "set."  The 
usual  means  of  covering  in  were  employed.  The 
TOWS  were  3  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and 
a,bout  a  distance  of  2  feet  was  allowed  from 
"set"  to  "set."  Frederick  C.  Legge,  The  Gardens, 
.Patteson  Court,  Nuffield,  Surrey. 

Seedling  Potatos  at  Eeading. 

This  season  Messrs.  Sutton  put  out  some  500 
needling  plants,  raised  from  seeds  the  product  of 
■several  diverse  crosses,  including  Woodstock 
Kidney  and  Discovery,  Flourball  and  Satisfaction, 
Woodstock  Kidney  and  Up-to-Date,  and  others, 
•but  these  were  the  chief  crosses.  All  were  grown 
under  ordinary  field  conditions,  in  rows  3  feet 
■apart,  and  the  plants  18  inches  apart.  Having  been 
(raised  under  glass  and  set  singly  into  5  inch  pots, 
the  plants  were  fairly  strong  when  put  out.  Whilst 
top  growth  greatly  varied,  as  was  inevitable,  yet 
an  most  cases  it  was  very  sturdy  and  robust,  the 
■stems  ultimately  near  the  soil  becoming  stout 
■and  very  woody. 

The  lifting  to  test  cropping  qualities  took  place 
•on  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  C.  Foster, 
■of  the  Eeading  College  Gardens,  and  myself,  and' 
a  most  interesting  sight  it  was.  Here  were 
■scores  of  plants  raised  from  tiny  seeds,  not 
tubers,  giving  crops  of  from  thirty  to  seventy 
,good,  productive  tubers,  and  in  one  case  there 
•were  no  fewer  than  eighty-two.  In  many  cases  there 
were  good  ware  tubers,  clean  and  handsome. 
That  from  out  of  this  great  batch  will  come  some 
rivals  to  the  "  Stars  "  of  the  North  there  can  be 
mo  doubt.  A.  D. 


The  Week's  Work. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

— t — 

•"SOUTH  AFRICAN  FAEMEES'  JOUENAL," 
_   Under  this  title  the  first  number  of  a  monthly 

journal  devoted  to  agi-iculture  has  been  issued. 
It  IS  written  partly  in  English,  partly  in  Dutch, 

ajid  will  doubtless  render  service  to  the  farmino- 

■community  of   South   Africa.     The   office    is    at 

■84,  Shortmarket  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Wind- BREAKS  in  the  We.st  Indies. 
Two  trees  are  specially  recommended  in  the 
Agricultural  News  for  this  purpose—"  Galba,"  or 
Calophyllum  Calaba,  and  for  more  moist  situa- 
tions Inga  laurina.  Protection  of  this  kind  is 
strongly  advocated  in  the  cases  of  the  culture  of 
Limes,  Cacao,  and  Coffee. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Mr.s.  Ui-rns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

.Fitc/tsms.— Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  the 
present  time  to  form  good  shapely  specimens, 
which  will  flower  during  J  une  and  July  next.  Soft 
young  shoots  must  be  selected,  such  as  those 
which  may  be  found  at  this  season  on  plants 
which  have  been  planted  out,  and  cuttings  made 
from  these  will  make  roots  readily.  Let  the  cut- 
tings be  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  and  when 
sufficiently  rooted  let  them  be  transferred  to  others 
a  size  or  two  larger.  The  subsequent  treatment 
consists  in  keeping  the  plants  steadily  growing  in 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  shifting  them  into 
larger  pots  as  often  as  necessary,  and  keeping 
them  near  to  the  light.  By  June  the  plants 
should  be  nice  pyramids  from  3  to  3^  feet  high, 
and  in  9-inch  pots.  The  leader  should  not  be 
"  stopped."  Well-grown  plants  will  be  sufficiently 
bushy  without  "  stopping." 

Anihurium  Scher:erianum.  —  These  plants  will 
have  finished  their  growth  and  may  be  placed  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  or  in  an  intermediate- 
house  where  a  temperature  of  55°  is  maintained. 
Wliile  the  plants  are  in  this  temperature  the 
quantity  of  water  afforded  to  the  roots  should  be 
reduced. 

Plant  -  houses.  —  With  the  approach  of  dull, 
sunless  weather  comes  the  necessity  of  taking 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  are  as  fa- 
vourable as  possible  to  the  occupants  of  the 
plant-houses.  To  this  end  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  cleanse  the  glass  and  woodwork  of  at 
least  those  houses  where  the  plants  are  in  active 
growth.  All  whitewash  remaining  on  the  glass 
should  be  cleaned  off,  and  canvas  blinds  not 
required  to  be  left  on  for  the  protection  of  the 
houses  during  severe  weather  should  be  taken 
down,  and,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  stored 
for  the  winter.  The  cleansing  of  the  interior  of 
the  plant-houses  will  provide  profitable  employ- 
ment for  men  during  wet  weather,  and  work  of 
this  kind  is  usually  deferred  until  such  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself ;  but  the  cleaning  of  the 
outside  of  the  glass  should  be  undertaken  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Stock  Princess  Alice. — Where  seeds  were  sown 
at  the  end  of  June  and  the  seedlings  afforded 
the  treatment  I  have  recommended,  the  plants 
will  now  be  commencing  to  flower.  They  must 
be  kept  growing,  and  be  given  a  position  near  to 
the  light.  A  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55"  will 
be  suitable.  Occasional  apjjlications  of  liquid 
manure  in  a  weak  state  should  be  given. 

Kalanchoe  flammea  and  K.  Kirkii. — Seedlino-s 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  should  now  be 
potted  into  4-iuchpots  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  The  plants  may  be  allowed  to  winter  in 
these  pots,  transferring  them  to  5  or  G-inch  pots 
about  the  end  of  February.  The  compost  may 
consist  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil, 
together  with  sufficient  coarse  silver  sand  and 
broken  brick  rubble  to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly 
porous.  Young  plants  raised  from  shoots  °and 
leaves  inserted  after  the  old  plants  ceased  flower- 
ing should  also  be  placed  in  4-inoh  pots  for  the 
winter.  A  minimum  temperature  of  between  50° 
and  55°  will  be  suitable. 

Ferns. — Plants  which  have  been  growing  in  a 
close  and  moist  atmosphere  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  fronds  for  cutting  should  be  afforded 
more  air  and  light  as  soon  as  the  growth  is 
completed,  in  order  to  harden  the  fronds,  other- 
wise when  cut  they  will  quickly  wither.  A  better 
plan  when  plants  are  required  for  this  purpose  is 
to  grow  them  in  a  moderately  cool  house,  which 
is  not  too  heavOy  shaded.  The  fronds  of 
Adiantums  grown  under  these  conditions  are  of  a 
much  firmer  texture,  while  the  colour  is  of  a 
softer  shade  of  green. 

Tree  or  Winter-flowering  Carnations.  —  Afford 
these  a  temperature  of  about  55°,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  tlio  variety  Mrs.  Brooks,  which 
appears  to  produce  better  flowers  when  the  plants 
are  grown  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°. 


Attend  regularly  to  disbudding;  it  is  a  great 
waste  of  the  plant's  strength  to  allow  the  super- 
fluous flower-buds  to  attain  considerable  size 
before  removing  them.  Occasional  applications 
of  weak  liquid-manure  will  be  beneficial.  Weakly 
plants,  and  plants  bearing  a  full  crop  of  flowers, 
may  be  greatly  assisted  by  applications  of 
Bentley's  Carnation-manure.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  red-spider,  and  if  the  plants  are  attacked 
by  them  spray  the  foliage  several  times  with 
"  spidacide  "  at  intervals  of  two  days. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  E.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Peas. — Where  early  sowings  are  to  be  made 
out-of-doors,  have  the  ground  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  them  at  once,  so  that  the  air  and 
possible  frosts  may  make  the  soil  in  good  condi- 
tion before  it  is  time  to  sow  the  seeds.  This 
turning  up  of  the  ground  now  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  on  heavy  soil,  for  if  it  be  left  until  it 
is  required  for  sowing,  it  will  be  found  almost  im- 
possible to  get  sufficient  fine  soil  to  cover  the 
seeds.  Commence  by  clearing  the  surface  of 
the  ground  of  any  rough  material  that  is 
likely  to  be  harbouring  slugs  or  other  insect 
pests  which  would  interfere  'ivith  the  crop,  and 
apply  sufficient  soot  or  lime  directly  afterwards  to 
kill  any  that  remain.  Next  afford  the  ground  a 
good  dressing  of  manure,  and  dig  or  trench  this 
in  as  may  be  required,  but  in  either  case  turn  up 
the  soil  as  roughly  as  possible,  so  as  to  expose  it  to 
the  frost,  the  action  of  which  will  make  it  crumble 
into  fine  mould.  After  this  has  been  done  give 
two  or  three  more  dressings  of  soot  or  lime 
previous  to  sowing  the  seeds  :  such  a  dressing  of 
the  ground  when  itis  unoccupied  will  be  found  the 
best  means  of  exterminating  insect  pests,  for 
strong  measures  may  then  be  taken  without  fear 
of  causing  injury  to  growing  crops.  It  is  much 
better  to  commence  with  clean  ground  than  to 
have  to  do  battle  for  months  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  precautions  that  might  have  been  taken. 

Broad  Beans. — Prepare  ground  for  these  m 
the  same  manner  as  tor  Peas.  In  most  soils  and 
localities  Broad  Beans  pass  through  the  winter 
without  injury  if  they  are  protected  from  slugs, 
which  otherwise  will  eat  their  way  into  the  stems 
under  tlie  ground  and  cause  the  plants  to  die  off 
at  the  collar. 

Caulifiowers. — Those  which  are  becoming  fit  for 
use  must  be  afforded  protection,  or  in  the  event 
of  frost  occurring,  the  "  heads  "  may  be  damaged. 
Lift  those  plants  that  are  most  advanced,  and 
place  them  closely  together  in  frames,  or  in  some 
sheltered  corner  where  mats  or  other  material 
can  be  placed  over  them  when  required.  By 
merely  turning  the  leaves  over  the  "  flower ' '  a  little 
protection  may  be  provided  against  slight  frosts. 
Be  prepared  with  means  for  affording  protection 
to  young  seedling  plants. 

General  Work. — Weeds,  which  this  season  have 
been  very  troublesome,  keej)  coming  forward  in 
quick  succession.  Groundsel,  which  has  not 
previously  given  much  work  here,  is  now  growing 
vigorously,  and  every  opportunity  must  be  taken 
to  clear  it  off  before  the  seeds  ripen.  Garden-paths 
are  apt  to  become  green  in  the  autumn,  therefore 
use  the  lioe  upon  them  at  every  favourable 
'  Iiportunity. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Cut  all  the  Marrows  that 
are  fit  for  table  and  take  them  indoors,  unless 
there  are  ample  means  for  protecting  them  from 
frost  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  growing. 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  AVantage. 

Second  early  and  mid-season  Peaches. — These 
trees  are  now  in  the  most  favourable  condition 
for  lifting.  If  this  is  considered  necessary,  owing 
to  the  trees  having  grown  too  vigorously,  or  to 
the  condition  of  the  borders  being  unsatisfactory, 
let  the  work  be  done  at  once  if  the  necessary 
materials  are  in  readiness.  These  will  include 
material  for  drainage,  good  fibrous  loam,  old 
mortar-rubble,    half-inch    bones,    charcoal,    and 
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wood-ashes.  Make  the  compost  perfectly  firm 
■when  replanting,  and  use  no  manvire  except  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Shorten  all  the 
strong  roots,  and  keep  the  others  well  up  to  the 
surface.  When  the  work  has  been  finished, 
ali'ord  the  roots  a  good  watering,  and  the  trees  will 
soon  re-establish  themselves.  When  the  leaves 
have  fallen  attention  will  be  necessary  to  the  work 
of  cleaning  and  pruning.  If  any  of  the  borders  are 
in  a  wet,  sour  condition,  and  complete  renovation 
is  not  contemplated,  apply  a  good  dressing  of  air- 
slaked  lime  upon  the  surface,  and  lightly  water 
this  into  the  soil.  Under  no  conditions  must  the 
trees  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  To 
secure  perfect  rest  to  the  trees  afford  all  the  ven- 
tilation possible,  this  will  have  a  very  good 
effect  xipou  them. 

Fig-trees  in  Pots  intended  to  sapply  ripe  fruits 
at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  the  shoots  of 
which  were  stopped  during  the  growing  season, 
should  be  cleaned  carefully,  as  previously  ad- 
vised, so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  fruits  nor 
the  points  of  the  shoots.  The  house  will  need  to 
be  closed  early  in  November,  at  which  time  the 
trees  should  be  syringed  frequently,  but  no  fire- 
heat  must  be  employed  imtil  later.  If  a  mild 
bottom-heat  can  be  provided  by  the  use  of  Oak 
or  Beech-leaves  and  a  little  stable-litter,  about 
3  feet  in  depth,  made  firm,  to  avoid  over- 
heating, the  advantage  will  be  considerable. 
But  under  no  circumstances  must  the  heat  be 
anything  but  moderate.  The  soil  in  the  pots 
must  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition. 

i'ig  Trees  in  Borders. — If  any  of  these  trees  are 
expected  to  ripen  fruits  in  May,  the  house  must 
be  clcised  at  about  the  same  time  as  is  advised 
above  for  trees  in  pots.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  roots  well  under  control,  and  in  ca,ses  where 
the  roots  are  not  restricted  to  a  certain  are3»  the 
trees  should  be  allowed  unlimited  space  on  the 
trellis  for  the  extension  of  growth.  If  any  of  the 
trees  are  growing  too  strongly  the  roots  may  be 
pruned,  remembering  that  severe  pruning  of 
the  branches  will  only  tend  to  make  the  trees 
more  unfruitful.  Let  the  surface-di'essing  con- 
sist of  fresh  loam  and  bone-meal,  and  afford  a 
mulch  of  prei:)ared  droppings  from  the  stable. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  until  closing  time  each 
day,  but  exclude  frost. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Maintain  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  in  the  house,  and  in  order  to  dispel 
damp  employ  sufficient  fire  -  heat  to  secure  a 
minimum  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  and  a 
maximum  of  10'  or  15°  higher.  The  plants 
should  be  on  shelves  near  to  the  glass. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  'W.VDDS,  Gardener  to  Sir  AV.  D.  Pkabson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Flower  Beds. — Clear  away  Pelargoniums  and 
other  flowering  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased 
to  have  a  good  effect.  Dig  up  the  beds  and 
prepare  them  for  bulbs  as  was  advised  in  a 
former  Calendar,  taking  care  to  remove  all  the 
roots  of  the  plants  now  growing  in  the  beds,  also 
any  crocks  and  rubbisli  that  may  be  seen.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  dry,  and  it  will  be  the  better  for  being 
made  moderately  firm  before  the  holes  are  made, 
because  the  soil  will  not  be  so  likely  to  crumble  into 
them.  One  variety  of  bulb  in  a  bed  is  pre- 
ferable to  mixing  several  together.  It  is 
unimportant  whether  sand  is  used  or  not,  pro- 
vided the  ground  has  been  made  into  good  con- 
dition for  the  growth  of  bulbous  plants.  The 
implement  used  for  making  the  necessary  holes 
should  be  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  of  sufficient 
circumference  that  the  bulbs  may  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  holes,  so  that  the  base  of 
each  bulb  may  rest  on  solid  earth.  The  bulbs 
of  Hyacinths,  &c.,  may  be  planted  C  to  8 
inches  apart.  Work  some  of  the  finest  soil 
into  the  holes,  but  do  not  rake  the  groimd 
over  after  the  holes  have  been  filled  in,  as 
the  Pansies  and  Violas  that  are  to  be  planted 
between  them  can  be  more  evenly  placed  between 
the  bulbs  if  the  holes  remain  apparent.  Such 
plants  may  be  put  out  directly  the  bulbs  have 
been  planted,  and  they  will  then  become  esta- 
blished in  the  soil  before  winter.     Other  bulbs, 
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such  as  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Aconites, 
&c.,  should  be  got  in  at  once  if  any  remain  un- 
planted.  Bulbs  that  are  established  in  the  soil 
and  are  growing  in  a  dry  situation  should  be 
afforded  a  little  artificial  manure  and  a  good 
soaking  with  water. 

Deciduous  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  —  The 
recent  heavy  rains  having  reached  the  roots  of 
these  trees,  the  work  of  planting  and  replanting 
is  being  done  at  the  present  time.  Flowering 
shrubs  should  be  planted  in  groups  of  three  or 
more  of  one  variety  together,  as  they  have  a  better 
effect  when  so  planted.  If  the  shrubs  to  be 
moved  have  not  been  moved  for  some  years  extra 
care  will  be  necessary  to  save  all  the  roots 
possible.  The  tops  may  be  lightened  if  desired 
by  cutting  one  or  two  branches  away  entirely  ; 
this  may  give  them  a  better  chance  of  growing. 
If  the  heads  are  very  large  they  will  require  to 
be  afforded  some  support  against  the  wind.  Do 
not  apply  a  mulch  until  the  rains  have  soaked 
the  roots  thoroughly. 

Lawns. — These  may  now  be  examined  and  the 
weeds  removed.  Large  "  plantains  "  can  be 
taken  out  by  means  of  a  two-forked  weed-hook. 
Choose  a  dry  day  for  this  work,  and  put  a  little 
lawn-sand  on  each  of  the  Daisies.  If  the  lawns 
are  required  for  tennis  -  players  early  in  the 
spring,  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  grass  to  get 
over  such  an  ajiplication  of  lawn-sand,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  autumn,  even  if 
it  necessitates  an  extra  application  of  "sand." 
If  the  weather  is  wet,  apply  a  good  dressing  of 
short  manure  or  hoi^droppings  over  the  grass  ; 
and  if  the  removal  of  weeds  causes  very  large 
holes,  fill  tliem  up  with  rich  soil  and  riiake  the 
whole  of  the  surface  level  wifli  the  roller. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Whitk,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
La  WHENCE,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Sophronitis  grandijlora,  S.  g.  rosea,  and  S. 
Rossiteriana,  inmates  of  the  cool-house,  are  now 
growing  freely.  The  plants  should  be  kept  at 
the  warmer  end  of  the  house,  and  he  so  arranged 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  light  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  but  without  draught.  Many  beautiful 
and  interesting  crosses  have  been  obtained  from  S. 
grandiflora  crossed  with  other  distinct  species, 
and  the  hybrids  thus  raised  are  possessed  of  such 
vigour  and  free-fiowering  qualities  that  they 
deserve  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  best 
Orchid  collections.  At  this  season  some  of  these 
hybrids,  as  Sophro-Cattleya  Chamberlainiana, 
S.-C.  Calypso,  S.-C.'  Marriottiana,  S.-C.  Nydia, 
S.-C.  eximia,  Sophro-La?lia  heatonensis,  S.-L. 
Marriottiana,  and  S.-L.  Eros  are  in  flower. 
Others  are  in  fuU  growth,  and  flower -buds 
can  easily  be  discerned  pushing  up  in  con- 
junction with  the  new  shoots.  The  plants 
should  be  suspended  near  to  the  roof-glass  on 
the  lightest  side  of  the  intermediate-house,  where 
the  sunlight  will  tend  to  intensify  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  The  Sophronitis  and  the  hybrids 
enumerated  will  need  moderate  supplies  of  water 
until  the  flowering  season  has  past  and  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  tuUy  made  up.  Afterwards  the 
amount  should  be  gradually  lessened,  and  the 
plants  given  as  long  a  rest  as  is  possible.  While 
at  rest  they  will  require  water  occasionally  to 
preserve  the  leaves  and  growths  in  a  fresh  and 
plump  condition.  Epiphronitis  x  Veitchii  is  a 
lovely  hybrid  which  blooms  during  the  early 
summer  months.  The  plants  are  now  in  full 
growth  and  should  be  treated  as  already  advised 
for  the  other  Sophronitis  hybrids. 

J'crides,  Saccolabiums  and  Angrcecums. — Many 
of  the  early-flowering  species  will  very  soon  have 
passed  their  growing  season.  Although  this 
class  of  plants  never  seem  to  rest  from  making 
leaf  growth,  they  require  to  be  treated  as  resting 
plants,  and  only  sufficient  water  must  be  given  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  shrivelling  and  turning 
yellow.  All  through  the  growing  season  the 
moss  on  the  surface  has  been  kept  green  and 
fresh,  but  now  it  must  be  allowed  to  dry  up  tiU 
it  gets  of  a  whitish-green  colour  before  water  is 
afforded.  The  strong-growing  Angra;cum  ebur- 
neum  is  now  showing  its  flower-spikes,  and  must 
be  kept  moist  at  the  root  until  the  spikes  are  cut. 


A.  sesquipedale  is  in  full  growth,  and  requires 
similar  treatment  ;  the  flower-spikes  will  soon 
begin  to  develop  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Brazilian  Miltonias. — At  this  season  there  are' 
few  Orchids  that  are  more  beautiful  or  attractive- 
than  these.  The  following  varieties  are  either 
in  flower  or  fast  pushing  up  their  spikes: — 
M.  spectabilis,  M.  Moreliana,  M.  Bluntii,  M.  B. 
Lubbersiana,  M.  Candida,  M.  Binotii,  M.  Clowesii, 
M.  Crashleyana,  M.  Veitchii,  M.  Lamarckiana,. 
M.  Cogniauxise,  &c.  The  pure  white-lipped 
M.  cuneata  usually  flowers  in  January  or 
February.  All  of  the  varieties  come  into  flower 
when  there  is  a  comparative  absence  of  bloom  in 
the  houses,  and  they  retain  their  colour  and 
freshness  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
After  the  spikes  are  cut  the  plants  will  be  at 
rest,  and  imtil  growth  recommences  they  should 
be  kept  just  moist  at  the  root.  It  is  better  to  err 
rather  on  the  dry  side  than  on  the  wet.  Keep 
them  in  the  cooler  and  lighter  part  of  the 
intermediate  house  during  the  winter. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  H.  Makkham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

In  all  gardens  where  many  fruit  -  trees  are- 
grown  a  piece  of  land  should  be  set  apart  for 
raising  stock,  so  as  to  obtain  young,  sturdy  trees 
for  planting  in  gaps  as  they  occur.  Cuttings  of 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  should  be  put  in 
during  the  present  month.  Let  the  cuttings  be- 
made  1-i  inches  in  length  from  mature  wood, 
leaving  a  "  heel "  to  each  cutting.  Take  out  a 
few  of  the  lower  buds  from  the  cuttings,  except 
in  the  case  of  Black  Currants,  and  make  the  soil 
very  firm  about  the  cuttings,  and  if  the  base  rests 
on  a  layer  of  sand  so  much  the  better.  The  beds- 
for  these  should  be  prepared  in  an  exposed 
situation.  The  lines  should  be  made  at  12  inches 
apart,  allowing  a  space  in  the  rows  of  8  inches 
between  each  cutting.  Young  plants  from  cut- 
tings inserted  last  autumn  should  be  lifted  and 
transplanted  to  afford  them  more  room  for  growth. 
If  they  have  plenty  of  roots,  plant  them  2  feet. 
from  each  other  each  way,  and  at  the  end  of  next 
season  these  should  become  good  bushes  for 
planting-out. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. — Thin  out  the  growths 
freely  from  large  bushes  crowded  with  wood, 
pruning  back  all  side  shoots  to  within  a  couple 
of  eyes,  and  shortening  the  leaders  a  little  if  they 
are  Very  long.  Leave  plenty  of  young  wood  in, 
for  bearing  fruit,  but  do  not  overcrowd  th& 
bushes.  In  some  gardens  where  birds  are- 
troublesome,  the  pruning  of  Gooseberry-bushes  is 
'left  till  late  in  spring ;  but  I  prefer  to  do  the 
work  early,  and  to  protect  the  bushes  afterwards 
with  thread  or  netting,  and  by  dusting  the 
branches  occasionally  with  soot  and  lime.  When 
the  work  of  thinning  has  been  completed,  gather 
up  the  primings,  and  when  all  the  leaves  have 
faUen,  clear  away  the  surface  soil  beneath  the- 
bushes,  dress  the  bushes  with  fresh  soot  and 
lime,  and  afford  the  roots  a  top-dressing  if  this  is 
necessary.  When  making  new  plantations,  keep 
all  those  varieties  expressly  for  dessert  pvu-poses 
together.  Cordon  Gooseberries  produce  fine 
fruits,  and  when  neatly  kept,  are  ornamental. 
Gooseberries  are  sometimes  cultivated  against 
north  walls,  and  generally  produce  excellent 
fruit;  but  in  some  seasons  the  fruits  gi-own  ia 
such  a  position  do  not  develop  very  high  flavour. 

Pctti-s.— The  gathering  and  storing  of  Pears 
should  be  drawing  to  a  close ;  all  the  better- 
varieties,  such  as  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  unfortunately  ripen  about 
the  same  time.  Good  late  varieties  are  not 
too  plentiful.  The  best  late  variety  here  is 
Josephine  de  MaHnes;  the  fruits  are  not  large, 
but  have  excellent  flavour. 

nipples. — Most  of  these  have  been  gathered  and 
stored.  Owing  to  the  roots  being  rather  dry,  the 
fruits  have  ripened  quicker  than  they  usually  do, 
and  many  of  the  Apples  here  began  to  drop- 
almost  before  they  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  keep 
well.  Those  which  were  gathered  first  should  be- 
examined  weekly,  in  order  to  remove  any  decayed 
fruits.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  store-room 
cool,  and  open  the  ventilators  in  dry  weather,  but 
do  not  admit  cold  winds  or  fog. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY.     Oct.  20 1 


r-,,.._  ,3tRoval    Horticultural    Society's 
"         '■)     Comniittees  Meet. 


TRIDAY, 


Oct.  21  ■ 


Brij^litou  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Meeting. 

Gernum  Gardeucrs'  CIul>  Meet- 
iuf,'. 


SALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MOND.AY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch    Bulbs,  at,   «7   aud   6S,  Clieapside,    E.G.,    by 

Protiieroe  A  Morris,  at  10.3J. 
-TUESDAY  NEXT— 

Iinportaut    Sale    ot    two    Freehold    Cottage.s    and 

Meadow,  modern  BuildinRP.  Arable  Land,  itc,  on 

the    Station    Estate,     Fainbridge  -  on  -  Crouch,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  i. 
TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY  NEXT— 

Sale  of  woll-grovvu  Xurscry  Stuck,  at  the  Nurseries, 

Ash    Vale,    Aldershot,    by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at 

li  o'clock  each  day. 
-WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,    Plants,  Azalfas,  Bays,    Ac.    at  157    and   68, 

Cheapside.  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  .^. 
FRIDAY^NEXT- 

Orcliids  in  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 

Protheroe  <t  Morris,  at  12. 3u. 
(For  Surther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  tor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  ol  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—19-9=. 
.Actual  Temperatdees  :— 

iMUDON.— Wednesday,  Octohrr  \2  (i  p.m.):  Max.  .58°; 
Min.  4.i  . 
Gardeners'  ciirovicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
CoventGarden,London.— T/mrsdai/,  October  1.3 
no  A.M.) :  Bar.,  3.o;  Temp.,  50'.  Weather— 
Briglit. 
Pkovinces.—  Wednesday,  October  12  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  5.5°  ' 
South  Coast  of  V'leland  ;  Min.  rj\  North- 
East  Coast  of  Sco:la  id. 


^^    ^  .-■..-...•         \Vhen    a    new  Society  is 

TThe  Exhibition  u    j    •    i     i     •         -^  i         ^ 

callea  into  being  it  has  to 

•Natio^nal  P^otato    i^'^^^y  ''',*'^l'l^°^.?  '\  '*  '^ 
Society  Succeed.    The  National 

Potato  Society,  which  owes 
'its  inception  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Walter 
WRKiHT,  bids  fair  to  do  this.  When  the 
enormous  economic  importance  of  the 
Potato  is  considered,  it  is  evident  tliat  a 
Society  which  should  guide  the  growers  in 
the  way  that  they  should  go  has  its  -work 
cut  out.  We  all  want  to  know  what  are  the 
bests  sorts  to  grow  in  particular  localities 
and  for  particular  purposes.  We  want  some 
guide  in  assessing  the  merits  of  new  va- 
rieties, each  one  more  loudly  vaunted  than 
its  predecessor,  and  frequently  bought  and 
■sold  at  prices  that  are  preposterous,  and 
bear  but  little  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value 
■of  the  variety.  We  desire  to  know  which, 
if  any,  varieties  have  a  right  to  the  title  of 
''' disease-resisting";  to  know  under  what 
conditions  and  in  what  localities  the  im- 
munity has  been  observed ;  whether  the 
freedom  from  attack  is  noticeable  every 
■year,  and  so  forth.  Information  of  this 
exact  character  is  best  obtained  from 
comparative  trials  in  different  counties 
under  different  conditions.  The  Society  is 
iindertaking  such  trials,  and  the  results  will 
be  forthcoming  later  on. 

An  exhibition  such  as  that  at  the  Crystal 
'Palace,  except  for  purely  commercial  pur- 
poses, is  a  much  less  important  matter. 
The  amount  of  information  it  conveys  is 
relatively  small.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  memorable  exhibition  in  the  Aquarium 
in  1886  was  singularly  valuable  and  un- 
usually interesting.  The  identiflcation  of 
varieties  is  in  many  cases  impossible  from 
an  inspection  of  the  tubers  alone.  We  have 
to  trust  to  the  correctness  of  the  labels. 
This  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  to 
indicate  that  some  so-called  varieties  are  of 
[the  "  too  much  alike  "  order,  and  should  in 
conse(juence  be  eliminated.  This  may  be 
60  in  some  cases,  but  it  must  also  be   re- 


membered that  in  many  instances,  although 
the  tubers  appear  alike  on  the  exhibition- 
table,  there  are  differences  in  the  haulm, 
the  foliage,  the  flowers,  and  especially  in 
the  season  at  whicli  the  tubers  can  profitably 
be  lifted.  Those  exhibitors  therefore  who 
were  able  to  exhibit  the  haiilm  in  growth 
rendered  special  services,  and  their  efforts 
should  receive  recognition  accordingly.  Of 
course  at  this  period  of  the  year  this  cannot 
always  be  done,  but  it  is  evident  that  for 
purposes  of  instruction  it  should  be  carried 
out  wherever  possible. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative  im- 
munity from  disease,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  mere  outward  inspection,  or  indeed 
microscopical  examination,  is  not  always 
adequate  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
sults. In  the  case  of  Discovery — a  fine  plant 
of  which  some  r,  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
through  was  kindly  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  for  examination  — it  was  evident 
that  its  very  robust  character,  late  growth, 
and  hard,  woody  stems  would  give  it  a 
good  chance  against  fungous  attacks  of  any 
kind.  We  allude  to  this  point  because  it 
has  been  proved  by  Prof.  Marshall  Ward 
and  Mr.  Salmon  that  in  other  plants  be- 
sides the  Potato,  very  great  and  important 
differences  as  to  immunity  from  fungus 
attacks  may  and  do  exist  without  the  slightest 
differences  either  in  outward  appearance  or 
internal  structure;  the  difference,  whatever 
it  is,  exists  in  the  protoplasm,  and  it  is  not 
discoverable  by  any  means  at  present  in  our 
possession.  This  fact  therefore  justifies  the 
continued  production  of  new  varieties,  some 
of  which  may  be  less  susceptible  to  disease 
than  others;  and  it  points  to  the  necessity 
ot  comparative  trials  under  the  auspices  of 
a  central  Society. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  show  we  must 
refer  to  another  column.  It  was  principally 
a  comparative  exhibit  between  leading 
trade-growers ;  and,  without  wishing  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  we  think  the 
winning  of  the  Llewelyn  Cup  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  is  a  just  recognition  of  the  value  of 
their  labours  in  this  field  ;  and  no  one  will 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the  award 
of  a  Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  DoniiiE  &  Co.,  of 
Kothesay,  for  their  well-selected  exhibit. 

It  was  pleasant  to  meet  so  many  en- 
thusiasts in  Potato-culture,  and  specially 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  weight  of 
eighty  eight  years  did  not  prevent  Roi'.ekt 
FENxfrom  journeying  from  beyond  Reading 
to  take  part  in  labours  in  which  he  had  won 
fame  when  many  of  his  present  colleagues 
were  boys,  or  even  not  then  existent  I 

At  the  luncheon,  wliich  was  very  numer- 
ously attended,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Roihamsted, 
presided,  and  in  his  speech  alluded  to  the 
large  acreage  under  Potato  culture,  and  to 
the  value  of  the  crop,  which  he  estimatetl  at 
ten  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  without 
taking  into  account  the  crops  grown  by 
cottagers  and  allotment  holders,  records  of 
which  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  official 
statistics.  Where  an  average  farmer  expects 
to  get  about  .i'12  an  acre  from  his  crops,  the 
Potato  grower  looks  for  i'35  to  £40  per  acre  ; 
and  as  to  forestry,  Mr.  Hall  pointed  out, 
that  while  the  Potato  gives  a  quick  return, 
it  would  be  thirty  or  more  years  before  a 
satisfactory  balance-sheet  could  be  shown 
in  the  case  of  woods,  but  he  did  not  point 
out  that  the  land  that  would  grow  trees 
would  not  always  grow  any  other  crop. 


Mr,  H.M.L  called  attention  to  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  which  he  said  deserved  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  all  Potato- 
growers,  and  concluded  by  proposing  pros- 
perity to  the  Society,  associating  therewith 
the  names  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  as  repre- 
senting England ;  Mr.  Findlay,  in  whom 
Scotland  finds  a  most  worthy  exemplar;  and 
of  Mr.  Williamson,  who  spoke  for  Ireland,  a 
country  pre-eminently  devoted  to  the  cult 
ot  the  Potato.  Of  course  thanks  to  the 
exhibitors  and  to  the  organiseis  of  the  show 
were  as  cordially  rendered  as  they  were 
thoroughly  deserved,  and  those  who  made 
the  journey  to  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
midst  of  a  typical  London  fog  will  feel  that 
their  enterprise  was  amply  rewarded.  A 
note  upon  the  proceedings  at  the  afternoon 
Conference  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


El/eocarpuS  CYANEUS  [see  Supplementary 
Ilhistration]. — This  is  a  tree  or  shrub  not  often 
seen  in  our  gardens,  though  it  was  introduced 
from  Australia  as  long  ago  as  1803,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1737.  The 
foliage  is  shining  dark  -  green,  the  elegantly- 
fringed  flowers  are  white,  and  the  berries  of  a 
purplish-blue  colour.  The  specimen  from  which 
our  illustration  was  taken  was  obligingly  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Bedford  from  the  gardens, 
Straffan  House,  co.  Kildare,  Ireland. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  in  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday  October  18, 
when  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  will 
be  given  by  the  Kev.  Prof.  Geokoe  Henslow, 
V.M.H.,  on  "  Geographical  Botany  as  a  Kesult  of 
the  Adaptability  of  Plants." 

At  a  meeting  of  the   Council  held  on 

October  4,  on  the  question  of  the  terms  to  be 
allowed  to  sjiecial  horticultural  societies,  it  was 
decided  to  grant  all  such  societies,  when  holding 
a  show  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  meetings,  the 
following  privileges : — 

1.  Four  transferable  admission  tickets  to  each  £1  Is. 
subscriber  to  the  special  society.  Two  transferable 
admission  tickets  to  each  10s.  (Jd.  subscriber.  One 
transferable  admission  ticket  to  each  .5.s-.  subscriber. 

2.  Ten  pounds  in  monev  towards  the  jtrizes. 

y.  The  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  will  make  no 
award  to  any  exhibit  wliicli  follows  closely  on  any 
class  under  the  Sjiecial  Society's  schedule.  Such  exhi- 
bits must  be  entered  with  the  Special  Society. 

4.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  provide  and 
fi.x  all  staging,  bottles,  jilates,  &c. 

T).  The  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  must  be  left 
entirely  to  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

W.  ^yILK.s,  Secretary. 

Fruit  Show  in  Ireland.— The  following  is  a 
programme  ot  the  proceedings  at  the  conference 
to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  premises, 
Ballsbridge,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  October  20, 
1904:— 

I.  Inspection  of  fruit  and  fruit  packages  in  the  Main 

Hall  at  10  A.M. 
II.  Addressby  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HoracePlunkett, 
K.C.V.O.,  Vice-President  of  the  Department, 
at  11  A.M.,  iu  the  Council  Room. 
III.  Discussion  on  the  following  subjects  :  — 

(1)  The  possibility  of  fruit-growing  on  a  com- 

mercial scale  in  Ireland,  and  how  best  the 
Department  can  encourage  this  industry. 

(2)  Merits    and    demerits     of     the    packages 

suggested  by  the  Department  for  general 
adoi>tion.  Desirability  of  a  uniform 
standard  of  package  for  fruit. 

(3)  The  markets  for  Irish  fruit.     The  require- 

ments of  special  markets.  Defects  in 
the  ])rescnt  system  of  marketing. 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium  has  been  found 

abundantly  in  one  locality  near  Nantes,  but 
under  circumstances  which  lead  M.  Gadeceau 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is,  like  N.  Telamonius 
plenus,  not  truly  native,  but  the  descendant  from 
introductions  many  years  ago  from  Bayonne  or 
its  neighbourhood. 
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Botanical  Lectures  at  Chelsea.  —  A 
/jourse  of  four  lectures  on  "  Modern  Botany  and 
its  Problems  "  is  to  be  given,  under  the  auspices 
-of  the  University  of  London,  at  the  Chelsea  Physic 
Garden,  S.W.,  by  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Director  of  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew),  on  the  following 
dates : — October  19,  26,  and  November  2,  1904, 
at  4  P.M.  The  lectures  are  addressed  to  advanced 
students  of  the  University,  and  others  interested 
in  botany.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  course ;  cards 
of  admission  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
-"Mr.  P.  J.  Hartoq,  Academic  Registrar.  The 
first  lecture  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  last, 
Oct.  12,  before  an  audience  of  ninety-six  persons, 
including  the  Principal  of  the  University,  Sir 
Arthur  KCcker,  Professors  Bower  (from  Glas- 
gow), Farmer,  Oliver,  Darwin,  Dr.  Scott,  J.  G. 
Baker,  etc.  Sir  Arthur  Eucker  in  introducing 
the  lecturer  made  reference  to  the  objects  and 
great  value  of  the  series  of  lectures  now  being 
,  given,  and  briefly  referred  to  the  course  events 
had  taken  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  of  the  building  up  of  a 
University  for  London  worthy  of  its  great  name. 
He  said,  a  few  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  get  together  such  an  array  of 
specialists  to  deal  with  the  particular  subjects  in 
the  way  that  this  series  of  lectures  was  being 
dealt  with,  each  course  being  given  by  men  who 
"had  distinguished  themselves  in  a  particular 
branch  of  botanical  science.  As  head  of  the 
•great  botanical  centre  at  Kew,  he  said.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thiselton  Dyer  was  in  a  unique  position 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  present  course — • 
"  Modern  Botany  and  its  Problems." 

Sib  William  Dyer,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
said  he  preferred  to  call  the  lecture  "  Notes  "  on 
various  phenomena  which  had  occurred  to  him  in 
his  experience  as  head  of  the  Kew  establishment. 
Appreciative  reference  was  made  to  the  early  work 
of  Stephen  Hales,  and  his  conception  of  vegetable 
phenomena,  and  as  evidence  that  botanists  in 
ihis  country  had  always  been  to  the  front  when 
dealing  with  plant  physiology,  Sachs'  History 
of  Botany  was  quoted.  Speaking  of  carbon  dioxide, 
it  was  incidentally  pointed  out  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  of  this  necessary  element 
■  of  plant-food  in  a  given  area ;  and  as  a  practical 
illustration,  a  case  was  cited  of  a  large  orna- 
mental glasshouse  at  Kew,  which  was  built 
of  stone  and  ironwork,  and  tightly  glazed,  form- 
ing an  almost  hermetically  sealed  box.  The 
health  of  the  plants  in  this  house  not  being  as 
robust  as  it  should  have  been,  it  was  decided  to 
cut  large  holes  in  the  stonework  and  put  in  venti- 
lators, so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  a  current  of  fresh 
.air  into  the  house,  the  ventilators  being  so 
arranged  that  the  fresh  air  as  it  entered  the 
house  was  passed  over  the  hot  water-pipes  and 
heated  to  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  air 
a,lready  inside  the  house.  In  a  very  short  time 
it  was  found  that  a  marked  change  for  the  better 
in  the  health  of  the  plants  had  taken  place.  The 
■research  of  Brown  with  carbon  dioxide  was 
highly  praised.  Dealing  with  chlorophyll,  the 
various  changes  were  noted  through  which  it 
passes  to  produce  the  shades  of  green  in  early 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  colouration  of  the 
autumn,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  excellent 
■work  done  by  the  late  lamented  E.  Hamilton 
AcTON  in  enabling  us  to  understand  many  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  takes  place  in  the 
^economy  of  the  plant. 

Scottish  Horticultural.— On  the  evening 

of  October  4,  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  a  gentleman  who 
•has  made  the  Potato  a  speciality,  read  a  paper  to 
the  members  of  the  above  association  on  that 
popular  tuber.  The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  an 
•exhaustive  manner,  nothing  in  connection  with 
Potato  growing  from  the  gardener's  point  of 
view  being  omitted.  Mr.  Scarlett  is  one  of  the 
.few  who-have  had.the  opportunity  of  testing  on  a 


large  scale  express  methods  of  propagation,  and 
his  experiments  have  left  him  convinced  that  it 
is  from  beginning  to  end  a  delusion,  and  finally 
ruinous  to  the  constitution  of  the  Potato.  A 
large  audience  was  present  to  appreciate  one  of 
the  best  lectures  that  has  been  presented  at  any 
monthly  meeting  of  the  association,  and  a  keen 
discussion  followed  its  reading. 

STOCK-TAKING:  SEPTEMBER.— The  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  for  the  past  month  present  a 
rather  novel  feature  for  observation  —  a  heavy 
decrease  in  imports  and  a  large  increase  in  ex- 
ports. As  to  the  former  there  is  no  cause  for 
excitement  j  there  is  a  heavy  shortage  in  the 
food  supply,  owing  principally  to  crop  failure  in 
the  United  States;  but  as  the  Wheat-crop  in 
Canada  is  a  very  heavy  one,  doubtless  the  shortage 
will  soon  be  righted.  The  total  imports  for  Sep- 
tember are  valued  at  ,£43,074,000,  against 
,£45,451,184  for  the  same  period  last  year— a 
deficiency  of  ,£2,377,17s.  The  falling  off  is  nearly 
all  in  food  stuffs.  Under  "fruit"  the  drop 
is  heavy,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  large 
crops  at  home — Apples  and  Plums  for  example. 
Cotton  shows  a  great  improvement — the  value  of 
the  import  being  ^61,373,000  greater.  The 
following  divisional  summary  will  be  of  interest 
here  ; — 


Imports. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Articles     of     food 
and   drink— duty 
free 

£ 

10,.331,032 

£ 

9,016,284 

—1,314,748 

Articles     of     food 
tt  di'luk- dutiable 

11,190..567 

9,7SU,3I7 

— l,4I0,2.'.il 

All  other  Imports... 

2:!,1129,686 

24,277,405 

4-347,820 

It  is  stated  that  the  American  Wheat-crop  will  be 
sufficient  only  for  home  consumption.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  Manitoba  Wheat  issellingat  35s.  a  quarter, 
Russian  and  Kansas  at  33-:.,  whilst  English 
reaches  at  present  only  28s.  to  29s.  Why  this  is  so, 
is  now  being  asked  by  the  British  grower,  and  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture  is  endeavouring  to  answer 
the  question,  which  is  one  needing  a  lot  of 
answering  ;  but  the  conditions  affecting  farming 
at  home  are  utterly  different  from  those  outside, 
and  the  farmer  will  have  to  labour  hard  to  put  an 
additional  crown  on  the  market  price  of  this 
cereal.  As  to  flower  imports,  the  value  for  the 
month  was  jE55'7,  against  ^6741  for  September, 
1903— the  loss  being  X1S4.  Turning  now  to  fruit 
we  are  able  to  give  the  following  figures  : — 


Imports. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Fruits.  raw- 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples   

482,148 

228,971 

—253.177 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

217 

376 

-1-159 

lianauas- bunches ... 

330,761 

392,887 

-1-62,126  ■ 

Currants         

45 

81 

+»S 

Grapes 

144,529 

194,129 

+49,600 

Lemons 

43,651 

67,224 

-1-1.3,673 

Nuts— Almonds 

16,919 

17,930 

-H.OIl 

Others  used  as  fruit 

42,847 

52,919 

-1-10,072 

Oranges 

10,917 

25,828 

-rl4,911 

Pears      

93,642 

137,980 

+44,&38 

Plums    

337,042 

44,290 

—292,752 

Unenumerated 

127,389 

106,787 

—20,602 

Vegetables,  raw— 

Onious busli. 

938,099 

839,614 

—98,485 

Potatos cwt. 

3.56,599 

286,254 

—70,345 

Tomatos 

100,700 

88,575 

—12,125 

Unenumerated 

16,654 

13,770 

-2,784 

Doubtless,  as  noted  above,  the  home  crop  has 
influenced  the  foreign  supply,  but  the  enhanced 
value  of  sugar  has  also  much  to  do  with  it.  The 
production  of  sugar  in  France  has  been  reduced 
one-eighth — the  price  here  has  gone  up  a  half- 
penny in  the  pound.     The  raising  of  the  price  of 


sugar  will  lower  the  demand  for  all  the  luxuries 
into  which  its  consumption  largely  enters,  and 
this  to  the  disappointment  of  youngsterhood. 
As  to  dried  fruit,  the  imports  were  valued  at 
some  i£204,029,  against  ,£221,340  for  September 
in  last  year — a  loss  of  ^6 17,317.  The  imports  for 
the  nine  months  are  valued  at  i£ 308,304,875, 
against  £394,237,561  for  the  same  period  in  1903 
— a  difference  of  ^64,127,314.     Coming  now  to 

Exports, 

the  amount  for  last  month  is  given  at 
.£25,928,659,  against  ^623,315,751  for  September, 
1903— a  gain  of  £2,612,908.  A  large  portion 
of  this  increase  is  owing  to  shipments  of 
cotton  goods  (£1,647,000)  to  the  Far  East, 
whence  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  there  is  so  little 
chance  of  Indian  famine.  Woollen  goods  also 
show  up,  as  do  raw-stuffs  and  various  other  home 
manufactures.  The  value  of  the  nine  months* 
trade  is  placed  at  £221,188,783.  compared  with 
£217,378,805,  or  a  gain  of  £3,809,983— a  pleasant 
record. 

"  Botanical  Magazine."  —  The  October 
number  contains  coloured  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  following  plants : — 

Lonicera  etrusca  var.  snperlia,  t.  7977.  —  A 
Mediterranean  species,  hardy  at  Kew,  but  doing 
best  under  glass. 

Mucuna    semi^ervirens,    Hemsley,    t.    7978. — A 
native  of  China.     It  does  well  in  the  Temperate- 
house  at  Kew,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dense 
racemes  ©f  large,  purplish.  Pea-shaped  flowers 
See  Raflil  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1904,  i.,  p.  282. 

Loropetalum  chinense,  t.  7979. — A  hardy  Chinese 
shrub  allied  to  Hamamelis,  but  with  linear  white 
petals.  It  is  useful  for  forcing  purposes  in  early 
spring. 

Zygocolax  X  Yeitchii,  Eolfe,  t.  7980;  and  in 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  1887,  i.,  p.  765. — The  result 
of  a  cross  between  Zygopetalum  crinitum  and 
Colax  jugosus. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker. — The Septembernum- 
ber  of  the  Journal  of  Botany  contains  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  veteran  botanist,  of  whose  career 
we  are  all  so  proud.  In  the  previous  number 
the  Editor  reprinted  Sir  Joseph's  summary  of 
the  Flora  of  British  India,  a  most  lucid  and 
valuable  account,  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  his  profound  as  well  as  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

Caution  to  Gardeners.— We  understand 
that  the  following  circular  letter  has  been  sent 
to  ninety  gardeners  who  replied  to  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  our  advertising  columns 
on  October  1.  We  can  only  repeat  our  warning 
to  gardeners  not  to  send  money  in  any  such 
eases,  as  it  is  impossible  in  all  instances  to  guar- 
antee the  good  faith  of  the  advertiser : — 

"Re  Advektiskment (Skill  and  Knowledge). 

Your  application  has  been  placed  amongst  those 
under  consideration.  I  shall  be  in  j'our  locality  in  the 
course  of  ten  days,  and  will  arrange  an  interview. 

Briefly,  I  may  exi>lain  that  the  new  garden  is  near  to 

,  and  the  wliole  of  the  structural  work  has  to  bo 

done.  I  have  a  Plau  of  the  proposed  work,  and  in  the 
meantime  you  would  do  well  to  make  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  it.  I  will  forward  you  a  lithograph  copy 
on  your  enclosing  Postal  Order,  2k.  ed.,  which  will  be 
returned  you  at  our  interview,  or  keep  the  Order  open, 
aud  then  you  will  be  able  to  cash  it.  Now  I  wish  to 
mcution  that  I  have  teu  applicants  down  for  inter- 
views, allot  whom  I  intend  to  see  during  this  mouth. 
I  want  the  best  man  obtainable ;  he  will  have  a  good 
situation,  commencing  wages  J2s.  weekly,  aud  a  house 
ready  for  occupation  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  garden  includes  fourteen  acres,  aud  after  you 
have  studied  the  Plan,  and  feel  yourself  competent,  I 
will  arrange  interview ;  if  otherwise,  return  the  Plau, 
aud  your  2s.  6d.  will  be  refunded. 

On  no  account  retain  the  Plan  unless  fully  confident." 
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JOB'S  Tears  would  not  seem  suitable  for 
supplying  food.  The  hard  seeds  of  this  grass, 
often  used  for  ornamental  purposes  as  beads, 
when  used  for  food  have  to  be  broken  and  then 
roughly  ground.  Analysis  shows  that  the  seeds 
are  rich  in  proteids  (18'8  per  cent.)  and  fats 
(6'2  per  cent.) ;  starch  about  S8  per  cent. 
Agricultural  News. 

Nepenthes   Northiana    var.   pulchra.— 

M.  Jaekt  Desloges,  Chateau  de  Eemilly  et 
Aillicourt,  Ardennes,  France,  writes  that  he  has 
pollen  of  this  fine  variety,  and  also  of  several 
others,  but  for  the  moment  he  has  no  female 
flowers.  M.  J  aery  Desloges  would  be  pleased 
to  send  pollen  to  any  bybridiser  or  grower  of 
these  plants,  on  condition  that  they  send  him  a 
few  seeds  of  the  resulting  cross. 

Rosa  gigantea. — As  some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  flowering  of  this  species  in 
this  country,  Mr.  F.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  tells  us 
in  a  letter  that  it  flowered  with  him  once  under 
glass.  The  suggestion  that  the  flowers  were 
produced  from  the  stoct  is  incorrect.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  flowering  this  Kose, 
Mr.  F.  Cant  considers  it  as  worthless  for  his 
purpose  and  has  therefore  discontinued  its  growth, 
deeming  it  evidently  unsuitable  and  unsaleable 
in  England. 

Colonial  Shows.  —  We  have  often  urged 
our  colonial  friends  to  refrain  from  copying 
European  models,  or  at  least  to  devote  some  of 
their  CiiL-rgies  towards  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  their  own  native  plants.  These 
would  be  much  more  novel  and  interesting,  and 
offer  many  more  possibilities  than  the  slavish 
repetition  of  exhibits  suitable  to  European  con- 
ditions, but  less  so  to  those  obtaining  at  the  Anti- 
podes. It  was  therefore  with  no  little  pleasure 
that  we  read  of  the  success  of  an  exhibition  of 
Cape  Heaths,  Everlastings,  Proteas,  Watsonias, 
and  other  South  African  plants  at  Johannesburg. 
The  few  names  we  mention  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  exhibition. 
We  trust  it  may  become  an  annual  fixture. 

Dunstable. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
work  dealing  with  the  history  and  surroundings 
of  the  town  from  the  pen  of  our  valued  colleagu'e, 
Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON  Smith.  We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  noticing  it  at  greater  length. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  say  that  those  interested 
in  archeology  and  municipal  history  will  find  in 
the  volume  a  mine  of  information. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society.— At  a  meeting  liold  on  September  21 
last,  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  first-class 
Certificates  to  Glaucium  flavum  tricolor,  as  a  new 
annual,  from  Messrs.  V.  Scheetzer  i  Sons,  of 
Haarlem,  and  to  Cypripedium  insigne  ".Toha'nna 
Smit,"  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkert,  of  Haarlem. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Begonia 
metallica  Van  Geerti,  from  Mr.  M.  Alderden,  of 
Aalsmeer,  and  to  Begonia  Froebeli  nana,  from 
Messrs.  V.  Schertzee  &  Son,  of  Haarlem. 
A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Asparao-us 
acutifolius,  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Berg,  of  Amsterdam 
(gardener,  Mr.  Jac.  J.  Kriest).  A  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  for  a  collection  of  cut  Eoses,  from 
Messrs.  Geatama  Beo.s,,  of  Hoogeveen,  and 
Bronze  Medals  for  a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
froniMr.C.vANBLANKENsTETN,ofVeemstede,and 
a  collection  of  stove  Ferns,  from  Mr.  Ede 
Lanoee,  of  Amsterdam  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  J.  Bos). 

A   New  Feature  at  a  Chrysanthemum 

Show.— In  the  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  Gains- 
borough and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
there  appears  a  conundrum  competition,  as 
follows  :— 1.  "  Why  is  a  Chrysanthemum  like  the 
British  House  of  Commons!'"  2.  "What  is  the 
difference  between  a  Show  Chrysanthemum  and 
a  groom  who  catches  a  runaway  horse   after  a 


struggle  ? "  3.  "  Why  is  a  gardener  like  a 
burglar  (with  apologies  to  the  gardener)  ?  "  An 
entrance-fee  of  Id.  has  to  be  paid  by  each  com- 
petitor, and  the  two  most  correct  series  of  answers 
will  each  be  awarded  a  1st  prize  of  5s.  in  cash 
and  a  2nd  prize  of  3s.  in  goods.  If  no  correct 
answers  are  received,  the  two  best  sets  will  be 
awarded  the  prizes.  As  the  show  lasts  two  days, 
the  answers  to  the  conundrums  must  be  sent  in 
by  7  P.M.  on  the  second  day,  and  the  answers  will 
be  declared  at  8  p.m. 

Mr.  J.  B.  CARRUTHERS,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Koyal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Ceylon,  has 
been  appointed  the  fiist  Director  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  leaves  Ceylon 
to  take  charge  of  his  newly-formed  Department 
next  month. 

colonial    publications    RECEIVED.-J?f;joi-(    (if 

the  Fruit  iironrrs'  AssucUttiuii  of  Otttariu  J'or  190;J. — Tltc 
Amateur  Hardener,  a  mouthly  .iournal  puhlished  in 
Sydney,  ]>rioe  M.—Pi-'iceedinux  and  Jountal  iifthc  Aijri- 
cultural  and  Jlorliciillurnl  Socicly  of  India,  from  Oi'toher, 
l'Jt3,  uutil  March.  190J. 


KEW   NOTES. 

Orchids  in  Flower.  —  The  following  is  a 
list  of  species  and  varieties  in  flower  on 
October  8  : — Laelia  pumila,  and  var.  prcestans, 
L.  X  Euterpe,  Lslio  -  Cattleya  callistoglossa, 
L. -C.  massiliensis,  L. -C.  Amelia,  L. -C.  Schil- 
leriana,  Epidendrum  Wallisii,  E.  variegatum, 
E.  elongatum,  E.  x  Obrienianum,  E.  roseum. 
E.  inversum,  E.  fragraus,  E.  purum,  E.  vi- 
tellinum,  Oncidium  Kramerianum,  0.  Geerti- 
anum,  0.  Forbesi,  O.  crispum,  O.  iridifolium,  O. 
varicosum,  O.  excavatum,  O.  obryzatum,  O.  orni- 
thorhynchum,  Cattleya  Harrisoniana,  C.  labiata, 
C.  Dormaniana,  Miltonia  Clowesii,  M.  Cogniauxia> 
var.  bicolor,  M.  castanea,  M.  Candida,  M.  specta- 
bilis  var.  Moreli.ana,  M.  Binotii  var.  superba, 
Maxillaria  grandiflora,  M.  rufesoens,  M.  variabilis 
var.  media,  M.  crocea,  M.  nigrescens,  Eodriguezia 
venusta,  Coslogyne  fuliginosa,  Sobralia  x  dellensis, 
S.  Veitchii,  Habenaria  carnea,  Spathoglottis  x 
kewensis,  S.  plicata  var.  Micholitzii,  S.  Hardingi- 
ana,  Catasetum  Christyanum,  C.  splendens,  C. 
quadridens,  C.  macrocarpum,  Trizeuxia  falcata, 
Eulophia  maculata,  Liparis  elata,  Cirrhopetalum 
Eoxburghii,  Bulbophyllum  calabaricum,  B. 
capituliflorum,  B.  seychellarum,  B.  Pechei, 
Calanthe  madagascariensis,  C.  Warpuri,  Den- 
drobium  trinervium,  D.  Phalanopsis,  D.  for- 
mosum,  D.  MacCarthias,  D.  bigibbum,  Poly- 
stachya  Adansonia",  P.  laxiflora,  P.  luteola,  P. 
Buchanan),  P.  leonensis,  P.  rhodoptera,  P.  odo- 
rata,  Mormodes  pardina  var.  unicolor,  Platyclinis 
Cobbiana,  Eria  stricta,  E.  aeridostachya,  Peris- 
teria  elata,  Pleiu-othallis  pulchella  Warmingii, 
P.  pachyglossa,  P.  cardiocrepis,  P.  picta,  P.  astro- 
phora,  Cynorchis  purpurascens,  Odontoglossum 
Aspidorhinum,  O.  grande,  0.  odoratum,  O.  Lind- 
leyaniun,  O.  mirandum,  O.  constrictum,  O.  XJro- 
Skinneri,  Phalieuopsis  Esmeralda,  Platylepis 
australis,  Scaphosepalum  ochthodes,  Cochlioda 
vulcanioa  var.  grandiflora,  Masdevallia  macrura, 
M.  Veitchiana  var.  grandiflora,  M.  floribunda, 
M.  peristeria,  Restrepia  antennifera,  Sarcanthus 
arietinus,  S.  pallidus,  Saccolabium  penangianum, 
Megaclinium  triste,  Anthogonium  gracile,  Listro- 
stachys  Monteiras  L.  Chailluana,  L.  pertusa, 
Vanda  coerulea,  V.  Kimballiana,  Cleisostoma 
latifolium,  Acampe  papillosa,  Cymbidium  longi- 
folium,  C.  Dayanum,  Lanium  Berkeleyi,  Zygope- 
talum  Mackaii,  Stenoglottis  flmoriata,  S.  longi- 
folia,  S.  1.  var.  alba,  Oberonia  ensiformis,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  L.  xytriophora,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
C.  X  Sallieri,  C.  Charlesworthii,  C.  x  cardinale, 
C.  X  calurum,  C.  x  Dominianum,  C.  x  Sedeni 
C.  Schlimii,  C.  longifolium,  C.  carioinum,  C.  Hay- 
naldianum,  C.  x  Maynardii,  C.  x  Crossianum, 
C.  Spicerianum.  Vanilla  Pompona  is  also  in 
fruit  in  the  Victoria-house.   //'.  H. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  ths 
ojnnions  ixjiressed  hif  his  Correspondents.) 

TREE-PLANTING     AND     THE      UNEMPLOYED. — 

With  the  serious  question  of  the  unemployed 
and  severe  agricultural  depression  through  whicli> 
this  country  is  at  present  passing,  is  it  not  timt ■■ 
that  the  State  took  up  the  matter  of  afforesting, 
some  of  the  vast  tracks  of  waste  and  mountain, 
lands  that  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  When  on  the  one  hand  we  consider- 
that  about  ^£19,000,000  is  annually  paid  to  foreign 
countries  for  timber,  and  on  the  other  that  at 
home  we  have  fully  15,000,000  acres  of  heath  and' 
mountain  lands  that  are  peculiarly  suited  for  the- 
production  of  high-class  timber,  the  do-nothing 
attitude  of  those  whom  this  question  should  most- 
concern  is  not  readily  understood.  For  the  past 
tive-and-twenty  years  I  have  not  failed  to  urge  this- 
matter,  not  only  on  the  State,  but  on  private 
owners  of  suitable  land,  and  about  a  year  ago. 
when  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Forestry,  and  in  a  paper  contributed  by  special, 
request  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  went  fully 
into  the  question  of  afforesting,  and  pointed  out 
what  a  saving  to  the  natiou  and  boon  to  the- 
unemployed  would  be  brought  about  by  a  well- 
organised  scheme  of  tree-planting.  The  question- 
is  much  too  long  to  go  fully  into  here,  but  after 
careful  computation  I  might  say  that  in  so  far  as 
the  laboiir  question  is  concerned,  for  each  one- 
planted  the  services  of  an  able-bodied  man  would 
be  required  for  about  fifteen  days.  A.  D.  Webster _. 
Regent's  Park,  October  5. 

CYTISUS  x  ADAMI. — I  was  much  interested, 
reading  the  article  on  "  Graft  Hybrids  "  in  your 
issue  of  September  2J-,  p.  217.  There  was  a  good 
specimen  of  Cytisus  Adami  on  the  lawn  at"- 
Frensham  Place,  Farnham,  Surrey.  I  should 
think  the  tree  is  quite  20  feet  in  height,  but  it  had,, 
not  such  a  spread  of  branches  as  the  specimen 
shown  in  your  illustration  on  p.  218.  There  was- 
another  specimen  in  the  shrubbery  near  the- 
house,  but  it  was  much  overgrown  by  two  Oak- 
ti-ees.  It  Seemed  to  me  the  Laburnum  was  much 
the  stronger  grower,  and  was  gradually  out-- 
growing  the  Cytisus  purpureus  ;  for  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  gardens  in  1894,  the  flowering  was- 
about  equal  between  Laburnum  and  Cytisus  pur- 
pureus and  intermediate  flowers,  but  in  1903  the- 
Laburnums  were  much  more  numerous.  I  should, 
be  glad  to  know  if  this  has  been  the  experience  of* 
others.  I  believe  the  gardens  were  laid  out  bj^ 
Mr.  Wm.  Goldiing  for  J.  T.  Woodroffe,  Esq., 
about  twenty  five  years  ago,  and  the  specimens- 
named  must  have  been  planted  at  that  time.. 
li:  J.  P. 

DEEPDENE  GARDENS.  —  At  these  beautiful 
gardens  there  are  at  the  present  time  thousands- 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  winter-flower- 
ing Carnations,  all  in  robust  health,  and  ab-- 
solutely  free  from  "  rust."  A  very  large  batch  of 
the  favourite  variety  Princess  of  Wales  in  3-inch 
pots  is  ready  for  removing  into  6-inch  pots. 
Well-grown  Orchids  from  tiny  seedlings  to  large 
specimens  occupy  several  houses.  Vanda  teres- 
and  Calanthes  are  grown  in  large  quantities.. 
Sijlendid  examples  of  good  culture  are  to  be  seen 
in  house  after  house  of  stove,  greenhouse  plants,, 
and  Palms.  Specially  good  are  Cyclamen,  Be-- 
gonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Bouvardias,  Celosias, 
Euphorbia  jacquiniicflora,  Eoses  in  pots,  and' 
Chrysanthemums.  A  large  number  of  Violets* 
•'  Marie  Louise  "  and  "  La  France"  have  recently 
been  put  into  frames,  the  latter  rightly  considered 
the  best  of  all  single-flowering  varieties.  Both 
va'ieties  are  beginning  to  throw  up  their  flowers- 
and  they  give  great  promise.  I  regret  that  time 
did  not  permit  my  going  further  over  the  grounds., 
but  I  was  imprei-sed  with  the  genera,!  neatness 
of  vhe  place  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  head  gardener,  who  has  been  some  years 
at  Deepdene.  W.  E. 

FUCHSIA  MIDAME  CORNELLISEN.— In  refer- 
ence to  "E  D.'s"  interesting  note  on  Fuchsias- 
with  white  corollas  (p.  221),  I  may  say  that  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Fuchsia  Mdiiie.  Cornellisen 
dates  back  to  the  early  sixties.  The  plant  was  of 
straggling  growth  and  shy-blooming  habit.  All 
the  same,  plants  in  every  stage  of  growth,  from, 
plants   growing  in  48    and   32:-size   pots    up   to- 
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■•.specimens  growing  in  12-iuch  ones,  were  very 
effective,  the  white  corolla  and  red  tube  and 
sepals  of  the  flowers  contrasting  most  effectively 
with  the  very  dark,  shiny,  acute  -  lanceolate 
foliage — foliage  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
•of  Marie  Cornellisen.  was  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  Fuchsia  within  my  recollection. 
•'  Marie  Cornellisen "  was  only  different  from 
"  Madame  Cornellisen  "  in  that  the  flower  was  a 
Tery  fine  double  white  with  well-reflexed  sepals. 
In  the  same  collection  of  Fuchsias  were  included 
'the  now  old-world  varieties  Venus  de  Medici, 
<Tiiiding  Star,  Princess  Alice,  Banks'  Glory, 
Minnie  Banks,  and  Koseof  Castile — all  classed  as 
.light-flowered  varieties  at  the  time.  I'he  corollas 
in  most  cases  ranged  between  pink  and  purple  in 
•colour.  The  "  darks"  included  Tristram  Shandy 
{light  red  with  well-expanded  corolla).  Sir  Colin 
<rampbell  (a  fine  double  with  purple  corolla) ,  and 
•Old  Carolina.  H.  W.  W. 

THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND.— A  case  has 
recently  come  under  my  notice  in  which  the  dis- 
•cretionary  power  with  which  the  committee  of 
the  above  excellent  fund  is  invested  has  enabled 
sit  to  perform  a  valuable  service  where  aid 
•was  greatly  needed.  I  am  convinced  that  gar- 
•deners  do  not  generally  know  that  beyond  the 
allowance  of  5s.  per  week  for  orphans  elected 
upon  the  Fund  until  they  reach  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  the  committee  is  able  "by  means  of 
special  gi'ants  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  clothing 
•or  tools,  or  in  providing  apprentiee.«hip  fees.  ' 
The  affording  of  such  aid  at  a  critical  period  is 
..a  substantial  completion  of  the  good  work  already 
;performed.  Another  point  that  is  not  by  any 
.means  understood,  is  the  power  the  committee  has 
to  afford  relief  prior  to  theday  of  election,  iu  cases 
ivhere  the  orphans  have  been  duly  nominated 
and  the  case  is  proved  to  be  an  urgent  one. 
.Even  in  the  event  of  failure  at  the  first  election, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  continue 
'temporary  assistance  within  certain  limits.  This 
cis  an  admirable  example  of  the  real  good  which 
'the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  can  do,  both  to  the 
•children  and  to  the  widows  who  have  been  left  to 
.fight  a  hard  battle.  Obviously  the  extent  to 
which  such  aid  can  be  afforded  must  depend 
upon  the  financial  support  which  the  Fund 
receives.  There  are  hundreds  of  gardeners  who 
•would  never  miss  the  small  sub.'^cription  of 
five  shillings  per  annum,  and  they  would 
4issist  in  rendering  help  whei-e  aid  is  most  needed  ; 
for  who  can  have  greater  claims  upon  our 
•sympathy  than  the  widows  and  their  children? 
An  Old  Qanh'ner. 

"  MELTON  CONSTABLE  "  GRAPE.  —  At  the 
Fruit  Show  last   week  I  was  impressed  with  the 

-attractive  appearance  of  three  bunches  of  this 
Grape,  [weighing  10  lb. ;  and,  anxious  to  know 
something  more  about  the  variety,  I  tasted 
the  fruit.  There  was  a  complete  absence  of 
toughness  of  the  skin  so  characteristic  of  Gros 

■Colmar,  the  seeds  are  small,  and  the  pulp  did  not 
require   that   degree   of   mastication   that     Gros 

■Colmar  does.  It  is  very  refreshing,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  Hamburgh  flavour.     I  believe  when  its 

.good  points  become  known  the  variety  will  be 
largely  planted,  and  I  think  it  would  prove  to  be 
an  ideal  Grape   for    marketing.    W.    H.    Clarke, 

piston  Rowant  Gardens,  Oxon. 

THE  CEDAR  OF  GOA.— I  think  it  was  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  who  considered  that  Cupressus 
Uusitanica  might  be  derived  from  C.  sempervirens. 
I  notice  in  the  "General  View  of  the  Genus 
•Cupressus,"  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  remarks  on  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  an  origin  to  the  Cupressus 
lusitanica  of  Portugal.  I  tliink,  therefore,  that 
your  readers  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
ifurther  observations  tend  more  fully  to  confirm 
the  view,  which,  I  think,  I  expressed  some  time 
back,  that  C.  lusitanica  is  but  the  cultivated 
European  form  of  C.  torulosa,  which  the  Portu- 
guese derived,  no  doubt,  from  their  settlements 
•either  in  India  or  China,  probably  the  latter. 
,rC.  torulosa  is  not  known  in  China  or  near  Goa. 
Ed.]  Under  cultivation  here  at  the  Cape, 
C.  lusitanica  and  the  allied  forms,  C.  sinensis 
and  C.  pendula  glauca,  become  so  like  C. 
torulosa  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
them.  The  cones  cannot  be  distinguished. 
Samples  of  cones  from  different  trees  of  C.  toru- 


losa differ  as  much  as  cones  from  C.  lusi- 
tanica, C.  sinensis,  or  C.  glauca.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  I  can  detect  between  C.  torulosa  and 
C.  lusitanica  is  that  C.  torulosa  less  frequently 
takes  the  whitey,  glaucous  form,  and  its  foliage 
is  generally  somewhat  sparser.  That  is  to  say, 
that  C.  torulosa  looks  something  like  C.  lusitanica 
stretched  out.  Sometimes  these  stretched-out 
stems  of  C.  torulosa  give  it,  at  a  distance,  the 
aspect  of  Cedrus  Deodara.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
this  similarity  in  appearance  to  Cedrus  Deodara 
has  been  observed  in  the  Himalayas.  I  am  just 
back  from  an  interesting  tour  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Colony.  This  is  the  coirntry  for 
Cypresses  and  Deodar.  Conifers  there  seem  to  take 
the  place,  as  forest  trees,  of  the  Eucalypts  near 
the  coast.  Many  Eucalypts  grow  well  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  hardy 
trees  the  main  timber  production  will  fall  on 
Conifers,  and  preferably  the  Conifers  of  Mexico, 
China,  and  the  drier  Western  Himalayas. 
E.  Hutchins,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Cape  Town. 

DO  SOME  PLANTS  PREFER  DARKNESS  TO 
LIGHT? — Exjjerience  compels  me  to  answer  the 
above  in  the  affirmative.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  somewhat  conclusively  by  two 
plants  of  Aspidistra.  Formerly  the  two  were  one 
plant,  and  when  divided  some  years  ago  were  re- 
potted in  the  same  compost.  The  better  plant 
was  placed  indoors,  to  stand  in  the  corner  of  a 
sitting-room  ;  the  other  was  removed  to  the  green- 
house. But  after  three  years  the  plant  that 
remained  in  the  greenhouse  was  jioor  in  colour 
when  compared  with  that  which  has  been  grown 
in  the  sitting-room  all  the  time.  Nearly  three 
months  since  that  grown  in  the  greenhouse  was 
removed  to  the  sitting-room  also,  and  in  spite  of 
the  poor  light  that  reaches  the  plant,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  a  shady  corner  nearly  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  window,  a  great  improvement  is  notice- 
able, though  it  still  lacks  the  intense  dark  glossy 
green  of  the  plant  that  for  years  has  done  duty 
iu  the  same  room.  Precisely  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a  pair  of  Kentias,  that  in  the  green- 
house, though  good  in  colour  and  healthy,  will 
not  at  all  bear  comparison  with  one  that  for  up- 
wards of  four  and  a  half  years  has  remained  in 
the  sitting-room.  In  both  instances  the  finest 
health  is  seen  in  the  room-grown  plants.  Ficus 
elastica  and  Draciena  congesta  are  other  similar 
plants,  but  the  latter  becomes  drawn  in  course  of 
time.  AU  the  Ferns  I  have  tried  in  the  same 
compartment  disapprove  of  the  treatment. 
E.  H.  Jenkins. 

A  WARNING  TO  GARDENERS. — I  should  like 
to  warn  gardeners  against  a  certain  class  of 
travellers  or  packmen  who  are  busy  swindling 
just  now.  One  of  these  men  called  here  and 
showed  samples  of  goods  at  absurdly  low  prices. 
If  the  goods  are  ordered  by  the  unsuspecting, 
the  packman  promises  delivery  in  ten  days  ;  but 
they  never  come.  Before  leaving  these  swindlers 
manage  to  sell  for  cash  an  inferior  piece  of  cloth 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  There  has  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Mail  a  paragraph  describing  this  kind 
of  fraud,  but  it  was  unfortunately  too  late  to 
save  many  domestics  in  this  neighbourhood  from 
being  victimised.  The  man  who  came  here  said 
he  was  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  G.N.  Railway 
Co.,  which  needless  to  say  was  incorrect.  A  Reader. 

FRUIT  -  GROWING. — Experience  teaches  one 
how  futile  it  is  to  attempt  to  convince  Mr. 
Miller  (p.  259)  "against  his  will,"  even  when 
backed  up  by  the  sworn  evidence  of  clear 
and  well  -  defined  but  stubborn  facts,  which 
I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  (see  p.  226), 
but  which  said  facts  Mr.  Miller  just  as 
persistently  ignores.  Doubtless  many  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  dispute  in  question  will 
have  read  between  the  lines,  and  realised  long 
since  on  which  side  the  substance  lay.  Mr. 
MiUer  (p.  2.39)  says :  "  An  asset  of  capital  in 
fruit-trees  may  be  of  some  value  to  an  estate," 
&c.  Exactly  so.  This  is  climbing  down  with  a 
vengeance.  Why  this  is  the  very  point — this 
accumulated  capital  in  the  fruit-trees  in  ques- 
tion— that  I  have  all  along  been  contending  for. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  veriest  tyro  in  estate 
management  or  otherwise  well  knows  that  land 
that  is  well  stocked  with  healthy  productive 
fruit  -  trees   at    maturity  has    an    accumulated 


capital  value  in  it,  as  well  as  an  enhanced  value 
per  annum,  thereby  the  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant  are  mutual.  Moreover,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  if  Mr.  Miller  himself,  who  has 
hitherto  so  successfully  planted  fruit-trees  on  his 
own  freehold,  were  to  offer  his  estate  for  sale,  he 
would  take  pretty  good  care  that  a  similar  valua- 
tion of  these  flourishing  young  fruit-trees  should 
first  be  made,  and  this  accumulated  capital  value 
would  be  added  to  the  original  freehold  value  and 
consequently  be  included  in  the  total  amount  re- 
quired from  any  prospective  purchaser.  There  is 
no  tenant  speculation  about  this,  but  simply  the 
natural  and  just  sequence  of  business,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  I  venture  to  think  Mr.  Miller 
cannot  contradict.  TV.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court. 

APPLE  COLOUR. — There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  colour  in  Apples  is  a  great  marketable 
commodity.  It  is  unfortunate  perhaps,  because 
the  highest  colour  is  rarely  or  never  associated 
with  high  flavour.  Our  best  flavoured  dessert 
Apples,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Jas.  Grieve,  Kibston  Pippin,  Cockle 
Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Egremout  Kusset,  Cornish 
Gilbflower,  St.  Edmund's  Pippin,  and  Blenheim 
Pippin,  rarely  develop  much  colour,  and  it  will 
even  with  these  invariably  be  found  that  if 
high  colour  be  in  evidence  flavour  is  less  so.  If 
we  turn  to  the  richest-coloured  dessert  Apples, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess'  Favourite,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Baumann's  Eeinette,  Crimson  Queen- 
ing, Col.  Vaughan,  Jolly  Beggar,  and  others, 
these  invariably  show  poor  flavour,  and  but 
for  their  rich  colour  and  consequent  beauty, 
and  hence  market  value,  would  hardly  find 
a  place  in  any  garden.  The  same  thing 
is  seen  in  cooking  Apples,  the  best  of  which 
invariably  are  those  having  green  skins  rather 
than  those  showing  high  colour.  Mere  de 
Menage,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Gaseoyne's  Scarlet,  and  even  Bismarck,  are, 
as  a  rule,  soft  and  poor  flavoured  when  highly 
coloured.  To  provide  beauty  or  colour  on  the 
trees  they  are  admirable,  and  some  dessert 
Apples  make  beautiful  lawn  trees  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  if  flavour  has  to  be  fu.nished,  then  they 
are  worthless.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  as 
well  as  of  value  could  the  excellence  of  flavour 
in  dessert  fruits  be  made  more  apparent  at  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit  shows.  But 
when  inferior  varieties  like  Lady  Sudeley  get 
just  as  much  recognition  as  does  the  superb  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  or  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  as  do 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  there  seems  to  be  much 
needing  amendment.  Have  classes  for  colour  in 
Apples  or  Pears  if  desired,  but  by  all  means  let 
flavour  have  its  special  classes  also.  A.  D. 

UNWISE  SYSTEM  OF  MARKETING  FRUITS.— A 
person  in  this  neighbourhood  had  fifteen  bushels 
of  nice  Apples,  and  was  offered  £2  2s.  for  the 
fifteen  bushels,  but  would  not  accept  it.  Con- 
sidering the  abundant  crop  there  is  everywhere, 
the  offer  was  a  very  fair  one.  But  as  the  grower's 
father  and  mother  and  those  before  them  had 
always  sent  their  Apples  to  Covent  Garden,  to 
London  they  must  go.  The  price  made  in  London 
and  returned,  after  deducting  railway  charges  and 
commissions,  was  7s.  Gd.,  or  sixpence  per  bushel. 
If  the  amount  was  not  quite  what  she  expected 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had 
followed  the  family  custom  of  sending  her  small 
fruit-crop  to  London — so  deep-rooted  is  custom. 
We  have  centralised  our  fruit  market  long  enough . 
Let  us  decentralise  it  now  and  break  down  this 
ruinous  system  of  sending  so  much  of  our  fruit  to 
Covent  Garden.  In  every  town  large  or  small 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  our 
auction  sales  of  cattle,  property,  furniture,  and 
many  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Let  us  begin  without  delay  and  organise  our 
fortnightly  or  monthly  I'ruit  Sales,  commencing 
with  the  Strawberry  crop  and  continuing  until 
the  end  of  the  following  March.  A  place  could 
be  found  under  cover  in  every  town  to  hold  these 
sales  of  fruit  by  auction.  The  grower  and 
consumer  would  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
each  other ;  the  grower  would  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  own  produce  sold. 
Eailway  charges,  which  amount  to  a  considerable 
item,  would  be  lessened.  Let  the  growers  grade 
their  fruits  properly  into  firsts  and  seconds, 
and  in  lots  to  suit  every  pocket,  lots  to  be  from 
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half  a  sieve  to  one  bushel,  no  lot  to  exceed  two 
bushels.  The  growers  would  then  secure  the 
"masses"  for  their  customers.  I  feel  sure  this 
suggested  finding  of  new  markets  for  our  fruit- 
growers would  enabl6  them  to  make  50  per  cent. 
more  profit  than  they  have  ever  realised.  W.  P. 
Bowman,  25,  Cambridge  Stieet,  Tunbridyc  Wells. 


SOCIETIES. 

• 

NATIONAL    POTATO. 

October  11,  12.— The  first  e.xhibition  of  the  National 
Potato  Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  On  the  opening  day 
the  weather  was  very  dull,  and  a  fog  passed 
over  London  at  about  mid-day.  From  this  or  other 
causes  the  general  public  was  scarcely  represented  at 
the  show.  The  display  of  tubers  from  seedsmen  and 
Potato  cultivators  was  very  extensive :  but  in  the 
competitive  classes  there  were  fewer  e.xhibits  than  were 
expected.  This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  com- 
petitive classes  open  to  trade  growers.  The  highest 
prize  Offered  at  the  exhi))ition  was  that  of  the 
"Llewelyn"  Cup,  and  this  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  k  Sons. 

A  Conference  had  been  arranged  to  take  ]jlace  at 
3.30,  but  owing  to  the  proceedings  at  the  luncheon 
lasting  longer  than  was  anticipated,  the  Conference 
was  commenced  rather  later.  At  the  outset  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  Wright  explained  that  owing  to 
various  circumstances  Mr.  Findlay  was  unable  to 
deliver  his  promised  lecture  on  "Selection"  ;  therefore 
the  only  subject  discussed  was  that  of  "  Storage," 
which  was  introduced  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  T.  Reding- 
ton.  It  had  also  been  arranged  that  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wright  (General  Secretary)  should  open  a  discussion 
at  7.30  P.M.  on  "The  Organisation  of  the  National 
Potato  Society." 

Our  illustrations  on  pp.  27(1  and  277  liavc  been  pre- 
pared from  tubers  exhiliited  l)y  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

CLASSES  FOR  TRADE  GROWERS. 
Tioclve  distinct  varieties.— There  were  four  exhibits 
in  this  class,  and  the  best  was  adjudged  to  be  one  from 
Mr.  Walter  Ness,  King's  Nettle,  N.H.  He  had  very 
highly  coloured  tubers  of  Purple  Perfection  as  one  of 
the  "dishes,"  and  these  gained  the  Isfc  prize  offered 
for  the  best  coloured  round  variety.  The  other  varie- 
ties were  Britisli  Queen,  White  Beauty,  King  Edward 
VII.,  Evergood,  Cramond  Blossom,  Standard,  Confer- 
ence, and  Northern  Star.  The  tubers  generally  were 
of  full,  rather  large  size,  having  clean  and  smooth  .skins, 
particularly  those  of  "  Evergood."  The  2nd  prize  col- 
lection came  from  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Christie,  Scotshaig 
Maine,  Tayport,  N.B.,  and  included  a  dish  of  tubers  of 
"Blue  Beauty,"  which  gained  1st  prize  offered  for  the 
best  coloured  kidney.  3rd,  Mr.  Ht.  Scott,  Boulham 
Eoad  Nurseries,  Warminster.  There  were  no  exhibits 
in  the  remainiEg  four  classes  in  this  section. 

AMATEURS. 

Twelve  varieties,  distinct.— Oi  four  exhiliits  in  this 
class,  the  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  B.  Ashton 
Lathom  House  Gardens,  Ormskirk,  and  the  tubers 
were  among  the  best  in  the  show,  tliough  slightly 
above  the  most  useful  size.  The  varieties  were  Webb's 
Empire,  Northern  Star,  General  Roberts,  Guardian, 
Monarch,  Satisfaction,  Discovery,  Surprise,  Bountiful, 
Reading  Russet  (awarded  1st  prize  for  the  best 
coloured  round),  Abundance,  and  Snowball.  2nd,  Mr. 
S.  Cole,  Althorp  Park  Gardens,  Northampton.  '  3rd, 
Mr.  E.  S.  WILE.S,  The  Rookery  Gardens,  Downe. 

Eight  varieties,  distinct.— In  this  class  the  varieties 
Were  to  include  two  varieties  of  each  of  the  four  sec- 
tions—white, round,  and  kidney,  and  coloured  round 
and  kidney.  Jlr.  E.  S.  Wiles  obtained  1st  prize  for 
the  following  varieties— round  white,  Pioneer  and  Royal 
Sovereign  ;  round  coloured.  Purple  Perfection  and 
Lord  Tennyson  ;  white  kidneys,  King  Victor  and  Sensa- 
tion ;  coloured  kidneys,  Edgcote  Purple  and  Kiug 
Edward  VII.  2nd,  BIr.  John  "Weathers,  Pymmes 
Park,  Edmondton. 

In  each  of  the  following  classes  three  dishes  of 
distinct  varieties  were  shown  : — 

White  Eouml.—There  were  five  collections  of  three 
diehes  each  of  white  round  varieties,  and  the  best 
came  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Cramiton,  Gate  House,  Sissing- 
hurst,  who  had  the  varieties  J-^p-to-Date,  Snowball,  and 


Fig.  1£2. — potato  northeen  star. 


Charles  Fidler.  2nd,  Mr.  S.  Cole  ;  and  3ril,  Mr.  Ben 
Ashton.  In  the  1st  prize  collection  a  dish  of  "  Snow- 
ball "  also  obtained  1st  prize  for  the  best  dish  of  round 
tubers  shown  by  an  amateur. 

White  Kidnei/s. — The  varieties  in  the  1st  prize 
exhibit,  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Packman,  The  Library,  St. 
INIary  Cray,  were  Factor,  Improved  Kidney,  and  Up- 
to-Date.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  G.  Crampton,  who  had  the 
varieties  Daniel's  Sensation  Southern  Star,  and  Bry- 
don's  Crampton,  a  white  kidney  variety.  3rd,  Mr. 
Be.n  Ashton.     There  were  five  exhibits. 

Coloured  Kidneys.— The  only  exhibit  in  this  class 
was  one  from  BIr.  B.  A.SHTON,  who  showed  Leda,  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  Mr.  Breese.  The  tubers  of  "Leda" 
were  awarded  the  Ist  prize  offered  for  the  best  coloured 
kidney  variety  shown  by  an  amateur. 

CLASSES  FOR  COTTAGERS. 

There  were  five  classes  for  cottagers'  produce,  and  in 
most  of  tliem  some  fine  tubers  were  exhibited. 


OPEN  CLASSES. 

Total  Yield  of  any  variety,  from  tivclve  cfmsceutive^ 
[.Sic]  roo(5,  to  he  lifted  under  the  super^'ision  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  of  a  Nominee  of  the  Committee,  and  sealed. — 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Howes,  Hom- 
castle,  who  showed  produce  weighing  7(>A  lb.  from- 
twelve  roots  of  the  variety  Duchess  of  Cornwall.  2nd,. 
Mr.  Ht.  Scott,  Boreham  Road  Nurseries,  War- 
minster, who  showed  07^  lb.  from  the  same  variety. 
The  1st  prize  included  a  Cup  value  2  guineas,  preaented* 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 

Best  Collection  of  Seedlinr/  Potatos  not  in  Commerce,. 
— The  1st  prize  (a  Silver  Medal)  was  awarded  to  ]\Ir.  J. 
W.  BoYCE,  Welney,  Wisbech,  wlio  showed  a  quantitv 
of  large  tubers  of  the  three  new  varieties  following  : 
Maxim  (a  kidney-shaped  variety  described  as  a  "first 
early"),  Peckover  (very  large,  sometimes  of  kidney 
shape  and  at  others  round),  and  Goldfinder  (a  white 
round  variety  of  very  attractive  ajipearance).  The  two 
former  varieties  will  he  distributed  this  season,  but  not 


Fig.  123. — potato  king  edward  vii., 
Sliowing  the  patches  of  pink  colour  observable  in  this  variety. 
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*'  Goldfinder,"  the  name  of  which  will  be  changed, 
there  being  already  a  well-known  variety  bearing  that 
name.  There  were  several  other  exhibits  of  seedling 
varieties. 

Classe-s  20  to  33  inclusive  were  for  single  "  dishes"  of 
the  newer  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  classes  there 
were  exhibits.  Among  the  winners  of  1st  jirizes  were 
Messrs.  Charles  Fiuler,  S.  Cole,  G.  W.  Miller, 
Clarkson's  Nurseries,  Wisbech,  IJ.  Ashton,  T.  Stewart, 
Annfield,  King's  Kettle,  X.B.,  and  D.  Ness. 

COOKED  POTATOS. 
Of  four  varieties  shown  in  a  class  for  the  best  single 
dish  of  cooked  tubers,  the  variety  "Factor,"  shown  by 
Mr.  E.  D.  Packman,  The  Library,  St.  Mary  Cray, 
was  awarded  t!ie  1st  prize.  The  other  varieties  shown 
were  Snowdrop,  Langworthy,  and  "Food  of  the  Goils  ' 

CLASS  FOR  SOCIETIES. 
There  were  two  classes  arranged,  one  for  societies  not 
affiliated,  and  another  for  those  in  affiliation  with  the 
National  Potato  Society.  There  was  no  exhibit  in  the 
former  class,  but  five  in  that  for  affiliated  societies. 
The  1st  prize  was  obtained  by  the  Larkfield  (Jardening 
Society,  per  Mr.  H.  R0OT.S,  with  the  following  varieties. 


each  root  possessed  on  an  average  more  than  forty 
tubers,  some  of  which  as  shown  apjieared  to  be  nearly 
^  lb.  in  weight.  This  is  very  remarkable  as  being 
the  produce  of  seeil  during  the  first  year,  and  the 
results  certainly  give  promise  that  most  of  the  varieties 
will  be  found  to  have  great  productive  capacities.  Many 
of  the  seedlings  were  from  crosses  obtained  from  "Dis- 
covery," a  new  varietv,  of  which  good  samjile  tubers 
were  shown.  The  general  collection  of  tubers  from 
Reading  included  luO  varieties,  and  was  very  noteworthy. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 
Messrs.  DoBBIE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  an 
excellent  display  of  tubers  suitably  arranged  in  baskets, 
which  were  disposed  over  a  white  ground,  on  which, 
between  the  baskets,  were  earthenware  jars  containing 
pieces  of  Potato  haulm.  On  a  semi-circular  stage,  with 
shelves  in  the  centre  of  the  exhibit  draped  with  yellow, 
were  shown  tubers  of  several  unnamed  seedling  white 
and  coloured  varieties,  and  a  few  of  the  newer  named 
sorts.  In  a  glass  case  also  might  be  seen  "seed 
berries"  from  "Great  Central"  and  "The  Factor" 
Potatos,  which  had  been  cross-fertilised.  We  cainiot 
particularise  in  this  collection  of  110  sorts,  bvit   it  will 


Mr.  W.  J.  Atkinson,  Weston  St.  Mary,  Spalding, 
presented  a  number  of  novelties,  including  severa 
varieties  not  on  the  market.  Sir  John  Llewelyn, 
Northern  Star,  Eldorado,  Recorder,  Evergood,  and 
other  varieties  of  recent  introduction  were  noticed. 

Mr.  W.  .f.  Malden.  Manor  Fii.rm,  Ham,  showeil 
most  ot  the  newer  varieties.  Northern  Star,  Discovery, 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Eldorado,  &c.,  including  two  quite 
new  varieties,  The  tiolden  Wonder  (a  long  dark-skinneil 
kidney)  and  The  Highlander  (a  very  promising-looking 
tuber). 

Messrs.  E.  W.  KlN(;  &  Co.,  Oggeshall,  Essex, 
showed  fifty-four  varieties,  incbuling  most  of  the  new 
ones.  The  collective  produce  of  one  root  of  Northern 
Star,  consisting  ot  1.55  small  tubers,  was  interesting. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pepper,  Bridge  Farm,  Downham,  staged 
sixteen  varieties— Dalmeny  Early  (a  goodshapctl 
early  kidney).  Empress  Queen,  Roy  (a  j)romi9ing  seed- 
ling), &c. 

Messrs.  Mackixder  &  BENNETT,  Spilsby,  exhibited 
several  of  the  newer  kinds,  including  an  excellent  dish 
of  the  vaiiety  Sir  ,Tohn  Franklin. 

Mr.  A.  LiMiTON,  .U'N.,  Kirton,  near  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire,   set   up  a   collection   of   tubers,    ilisplaying   his 
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which  it  was  necessary  should  represent  two  varieties 
in  each  of  the  four  sections  : — Snowball,  Purple 
Perfection,  American  Rose,  Peerless  Rose,  I'p-to-date, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  The  Factor,  and  Lord  Tennyson. 
l!nd,  the  Yalding  Gardening  Society,  i)er  Jlr.  E.  H. 
AVaters  ;  and  3rd,  The  Cranbrook  Gardeners'  Society, 
jjcr  Mr.  A.  Baker. 

"LLEWELYN''  CUP. 

A  Cup  value  10  guineas  was  offered  by  Sir  John 
T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Potatos 
in  the  show,  and  this  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  StTTON 
&  Sons,  Reading.  This  exhibit  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallery,  below  the  great  organ.  Most  of  the  tubers 
were  arranged  in  baskets,  placed  on  narrow  tables 
having  three  shelves,  but  there  were  four  mounds, 
4  feet  high  or  more,  with  tubers  fixed  on  to  the  face  of 
them,  in  the  manner  adopted  at  the  Smithfield  Cattle 
Shows  to  display  the  great  roots  of  Swedes,  Turnips, 
&c.,  shown  there.  Each  of  these  mounds  was  sur- 
mounted with  the  Royal  Arms.  The  varieties  of  Potatos 
chosen  for  the  faced  mounds  were  well-known  sorts,  as 
Flourball,  Windsor  Castle,  Satisfaction,  aiul  Abund- 
ance, varieties  which  were  oi'iginally  introduced  by  the 
Readingfirm.  Afeatureof  this  exhibit  was  acollection  of 
nearly  forty  unnamed  seedling  Potatos  shown  in  jiunnets 
covered  with  velvet.  In  each  punnet  was  shown  the 
produce  of  a  single  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  from  Potato  berries  obtained  from 
crosses  made  in  June  and  July,  1903  ;  and  in  a  large 
number  of   roots   that  were  lifted  it  was  found  that 


suffice  to  .say  that  the  tubers  were  thioughout  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  the  exhibit  was  deservedly  awarded 
a  Large  Gold  51edal. 

Messrs.  Baker,  Codsall  and  Wolverham))ton,  exhi- 
hited  a  collection  of  tubers  in  round  baskets,  100 
varieties  being  represented.  There  were  no  unnameil 
seedling  varieties,  but  all  the  recent  novelties  that  are 
upon  the  market  were  included.  So  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  this  firm  in  a  trial  in  which  Sim  Gray  and 
Lym  Gray  were  grown  side  by  side,  these  varieties  are 
svnonymous.  The  tubers  on  the  whole  were  first-rate 
exhibition  specimens  of  not  too  large  a  size,  but 
possessing  clean,  smooth  skins,  excejit  in  those  \'arieties 
like  A'illage  Blacksmith,  Purple  Fortyfold,  Ruby 
(jueen.  The  Dean,  and  others  that  have  characteristi- 
cally rough  skins.  Pink-skinned  varieties  appeared 
peculiarly  smooth  and  of  bright  appearance.  Such 
were  "  Wonderful  Red  Kidney  "  and  Reading  Russett. 
An  excellent  sample  of  the  white-skinned  varietv 
British  Queen  was  shown,  and  Eldorado,  Northern 
Star,  Factor,  King  Edward  \ll.,  and  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  were  good.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Baker  for  their  exhibit. 

Mr.  O.  W.  D'AnOKN,  Spalding,  displayed  a  collection 
of  tubers,  including  several  novelties— Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall (a  white-fleshed  kidney  variety  of  large  size), 
Dalmeny  Red,  Duke  of  York,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Denne,  (I'J,  Queen's  Road,  Wiml)ledon, 
Surrey,  exhibited  several  dishes  of  the  variety  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  the  product  of  two  plants  totalling 
20|  lb.  in  weight.     It  is  a  dark-skinned  kidnej-  variety. 


jiroduce  to  good  advantage  with  the  aid  of  a  tastefuHy- 
draped  groundwork  of  red.  Here  again  one  noticed 
good  examples  of  most  of  the  newer  kimls.  including 
excellent  specimens  of  Eldorado  with  illustrations  of 
its  prolific  cropping  qualities. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Anderson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Cupar 
Angus,  Perthshire,  N.B.  The  tubers  were  exception- 
ally clear-skinned  and  of  commendable  size  and  sha|)e, 
a  (iish  of  Eldorado  being  especially  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Blayde.s  &  Stephenson,  Low  Ristiy, 
Appleby,  Doncaster,  showed  baskets  containing  good 
examples  of  selected  "seed"  Potatos  of  many  desirable 
varieties. 

Messrs.  E.  T.  Marsh  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  1.5,  Borough  High 
Street,  London,  displayed  a  similar  collection  to  the, 
last-named. 

Mr.  Jas.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  N.B.,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  an  excellent  collection  of  tubers, 
including  the  variety  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  &c. 

Messrs.  Bradley  Bros.,  Bardney,  Lincolnshire, 
displayed  numerous  varieties,  inchiding  several  new 
unnamed  seedlings.  The  Lindum  (a  large  main-crop 
kidney),  Y'orkshire  Glory  (not  on  the  market  until 
lilU."),  claimed  to  be  a  prolific  first  early),  and  several 
hvbrid  seedlings  of  promise  were  noticed. 

Mr.  A.  Findlay,  Mairsland.  Auchtermuchty,  N.E., 
showed  sixteen  dishes  of  varieties  of  bis  own  raising, 
including  the  well-known  Eldorado,  Northern  Star, 
Colonist,  Million  Maker,  Diamond  Reef,  Up-to-Date  II., 
Gobi  Reef,  &c.  Several  unnamed  seedlings  of  great 
promise  were  also  shown  by  ilr.  Findlay. 
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Jtr.  Joseph  Bettinsok,  Outwell,  'VVisljecli,  brouglit. 
ai  addition  to  raaiiy  of  the  newer  English  varieties,  a 
TiHiiiber  of  Amcrican-raiserl  seedlings,  among  which  we 
noticed  The  Carman,  a  large  kidney,  claimed  to  be 
higljy  productive.  A  basket  of  the  variety  "Divide" 
impressed  lis  with  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
tidicrs,  being  a  remarkably  handsome  Potato. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son.s,  Swanley,  had  an 
extensive  and  representative  collection  of  tubers, 
kidney,  round,  purple,  &c.  Gen.  Roberts,  Fylde 
Wonder,  The  Factor,  Scotch  Triumph,  Challenge, 
King  Edward  Vlf.,  Edgecote  Pur]ile,  Denton  Seedling. 
Field  MarsluL,  &c.,  were  shown  in  good  condition. 
We  also  noticed  several  unnamed  seedlings  (.Silver 
Medal).  Adjoining  their  I'otatos  Messrs.  Cannell 
staged  some  excellent  Onions—Ailsa  Craig,  Cranston's 
Excelsior,  Selected  Giant.  &c. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bkaiilev,  Peterborough,  had  a  selection 
»f  well-grown  tubers,  making  an  especial  feature  of 
"The  Recorder,"  an  oval  kidney-sliajied  variety  of 
tiromising  appearance. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Swiss  Farm,  Tunbridge,  showed 
samples  of  tubers  and  photographs  illustrating  the 
erojiping  capabilities  of  their  variety  (Jueen  Alexandra. 
'Mr.  FiiEriKiiiCK  G.  CnAMi'Tiw,  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
l>laced  on  the  table  an  extensive  grouji  of  a  new 
variety,  Southern  Star,  a  good  shaped  Potato  ha\ing 
the  appearance  of  being  a  good  market  variety. 

Messrs.  Cros.s  &  Son,  Wisbech,  exhibited  several 
new  varieties,  also  a  root  of  the  variety  Northern  Star, 
which  demonstrated  its  cropping  qualities.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  cross-bred  varieties  in  punnet 
liaskets  was  also  shown  by  this  firm. 

Mr.  Tiio.s.  liENSON,  Barnston  Lane,  near  Birkenhead, 
presented  the  variety  "Queen  of  the  Earth,"  with 
comparative  examples  of  other  varieties  grown  in  the 
same  soil. 

Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  "Brooklauds,"  Kelvedon,  staged 
lia.skets  of  many  varieties  of  proved  merit,  also  of  "  The 
Nobleman  "  and  of  "  The  Highlander." 

Mr.  R.  AV.  Gkeen,  Wisbech,  staged  twenty  baskets 
•f  named  varieties  of  tlie  newer  kinds,  showing  good 
examples  of  tubers  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hakrison  &  Suns,  Leicester,  allowed  a  col- 
lection of  varieties,  most  of  them  in  excellent  condition 
"Prelude"  (an  oval  kidney  variety),  British  Queen. 
Sensation,  Evergood,  The  Dean,  Edward  VIL,  &c. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  (JiLliEUT  &  Sox,  Billinghay,  Lincoln, 
sliowed  seventeen  dishes  of  the  newer  sorts,  including 
jood  tubers  of  "  The  Recorder,"  a  first  early  kidney  of 
good  appearance.  We  also  noticed  Queen  of  the  Veldt. 
>n  oval  blue-coloured  kidney. 

Messrs.  I.saac  Poau  &  Sons,  York,  staged  a  like 
number  of  baskets  of  tubers  as  the  last-named.  The 
variety  Evergood  was  very  fine.  The  Factor  was  also 
jiromiuent,  having  excellent  shape  and  desirable  size. 
Recorder  and  Eldorado  were  included. 

Mr.  James  Gakdinek,  Perth,  set  up  some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  "Sir  John  Llewelyn,"  "Recorder," 
"King  Edward  VU.,"  he. 

Messrs.  AVm.  Davie  &  Co.,  Haddington,  N.B.,  set 
up  about  eighty  varieties— Davie's  Caledonia,  Northern 
Star,  Scottish  Triumph,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  General 
French,  Snowflake,  &c. 

■Messrs.  AV.  P.  Lairii  &  Sinclair,  Ltd.,  Dundee, 
iliowed  excellent  examjiles  of  Scotch-grown  tubers- 
British  Queen,  Eldorado,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  Rob  Roy, 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Sir  John  Llewelyn.  The  Mac- 
jiherson,  a  new  oblong  kidney  first  early,  rough- 
skinned  variety,  claimed  to  be  an  excellent  cropper, 
was  noticed. 

Mr.  J.  AV.  Cros.s,  AVisbech,  staged  a  number  of 
tubers,  among  which  The  Recorder  and  King  Victor 
were  prominent. 

Mr.  Henry  Scott,  AVarminster,  AVilts,  staged  manv 
of  the  better  varieties— Sim  Gray,  Eldorado,  Duchess 
»f  Cornwall,  and  others. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson.  Mallow,  Ireland,  set  up  a 
nice  stand  of  the  variety  Duchess  of  Cornwall.  This 
exhibit  was  interesting  as  showing  how  one  variety  of 
Potato  may  be  classified  as  round,  oval,  or  kidney- 
shaped,  &e.,  all  types  being  shown  in  this  collection 
(Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  AV.  AV.  .Johnson  &  Son,  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, staged  a  collection  of  about  fifty  varieties, 
including  the  newer  sorts  of  j)ro\ed  merit.  The 
rotates  were  of  excellent  appearance,  shajie,  quality, 
.tc.  Several  large  illustrations  of  crops  dug,  &c.,  were 
displayed.  Messrs.  Joiinj-on  brought  their  new'varie- 
Sies,  "ThePearl"and  "  The  Diamond  "  (Silver  Medal). 
Messrs.  S.  G.  Randall  &  Son,  Skegness,  Lincoln- 
jliire,  ill  addition  to  a  collection  of  tubers,  displayed 
svvtral  glowing  plants  of  Eldorado. 


Jlr.  F.  PiCKEKiNc;.  A\'oodhall  Spa,  Lincolnshire, 
showed  some  splendidly  grown  tubers.  "Recorder" 
was  shown  in  perfection,  good  shaped,  excellent  sized 
tubers  of  good  quality.  Two  sets  of  "  Northern  Star  " 
lifted  showed  produce  weighing  15  lb.  and  20^  lb.  re- 
spectively. From  one  tuber  weighing  1/^,  oz.  it  was 
claimed  that  4  cwt.  3  stone  of  produce  was  olitained. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jo.VES,  Eyecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
staged  a  well-set-up  exhibit  in  fancy  baskets  on  a  white 
talile  ground.  The  disjilay  consisted  of  ninety-five 
baskets  containing  eight}-  -  five  distinct  varieties. 
Southern  Cross  is  a  new  mid-season  variety,  a  white- 
fleshed  kidney  of  good  promise  ;  Warrior  is  a  variety 
ha^^ng  oval  rough-skinned  tubers  ;  Eldorado,  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  King  Edward  A'lL,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  &c. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  Thos.  A.  SCAKLET,  Jlarket  Street,  Edinburgh, 
showed  unwashed  tubers  of  about  thirty  varieties.  A 
single  root  of  IMoney  IMaker  produced  120  Potatos 
weighing  22  lb.  net. 

Mr.  S.  51.  Thomson,  AVarrrender  Park  Crescent.  Edin- 
burgh, showed  many  varieties  raised  at  Dalmeny, 
including  Radium,  Hero,  Regent,  Acme,  Jewel.  &c. 


Fig.  12.5.— -'LLEWELYN"  crp. 

Awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  their 

exhibit  of  Potatos.    (See  p.  277). 


Hobhies  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries,  Norfolk,  showed 
a  collection,  among  which  were  arranged  cut  flowers. 
Potatos  "Duchess  of  Cornwall,  "Cigarette,"  &c., 
were  noticed,  also  their  new  variety  "  John  Austin," 
of  the  Ashleaf  class,  an  early  Potato  with  surface  eyes. 

Messrs.  AV.  Dennis  &  Sons,  Kirton,  Lincolnshire, 
flUed  two  long  tables  with  varieties  of  Potatos,  in 
some  cases  exhibiting  cooked  examples  with  the  tubers. 
Messrs.  Dennis  made  a  feature  of  the  variety 
"Cropper,"  a  large  prolific  Potato.  There  were  also 
Dalmeny  Hero,  King  Edward  A'lL,  Evergood,  Northern 
Star,  Eldorado,  &c.  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  RoBT.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  showed  three 
varieties,  "Discovery,"  "Vermont  Gold  Coin,"  and 
"Northern  Star." 

Messrs.  J.  T.  AA^iiite  &  Sons.  Spalding,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  many  of  the  newer  varieties,  Eldorado, 
Sim  Gray,  The  Diamond,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  &c. 

Messrs.  AV.M.  Colchester  &  Co.,  Ipswich,  exhibited 
a  numljer  of  fertilisers  and  samples  of  Potatos  grown 
with  the  aid  of  these  manures. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhi- 
bited an  excellent  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood, 
put  up  a  group  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  Conifers. 

Messrs.   Powell  Bros.   &    AA'hitaker,    A^'rexham, 
exhibited  two  of  their  Potato-digging  machines. 
•  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  AVest  Norwood.  London, 
])Ut  up  a  meritorious  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 


Lecture  on  "Storage." 

I'nder  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee's  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  the  proceedings  at  the 
Conference  were  opened  shortly  before  4  o'clock  in  the 
Garden  Hall. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  AV.  P.  AVright,  having 
announced  that  Mr.  Findlay  was  unable  to  deliver  his 
promised  lecture  on  "Selection,''  the  President 
called  upon  Mr.  T.  Redington  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  "Storage." 

Mr.  Redington's  remarks  w-ere  directed  to  explain- 
ing a  system  wliich  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
experimental  Potato  cultivation  in  A'orkshire,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  A'orkshire  College.  The 
lecturer  having  stated  that  the  conditions  it  was  desired 
to  produce  were  such  as  would  preserve  the  tubers 
from  frost  and  from  moisture,  and  render  unnecessary 
the  use  of  artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  proceeded  to 
describe  a  glass  shed  that  had  been  built  for  storing 
the  tubers.  The  one  already  built  had  glass  over  only 
one-half  of  the  roof  ;  but  it  the  work  had  to  be  done 
again,  the  roof  would  be  covered  entirely  with  glass. 
By  means  of  movable  glass  sashes  at  the  side  and  on 
the  roof,  abundance  of  air  was  admitted  whenever 
the  atmospheric  conditions  out-of-doors  were  better 
than  those  in  the  shed.  The  "sets"  were  carefully 
sorted  out  at  the  time  of  lifting,  and  jmt  into  boxes 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  placed  one 
on  another,  and  still  permit  of  the  air's  circulating 
between  each  box.  An  effort  was  made  to  lift  the 
tubers  in  fair  weather  and  remove  them  to  the 
shed  in  these  boxes  before  the  slcin  of  the  tubers 
could  become  damp  from  rain  or  dew.  In  the  storeroom 
the  boxes  are  jiiled  one  uj)on  another  in  rows.  Although 
the.system  had  been  in  practice  for  many  years,  there  had 
not  been  occasion  to  employ  any  sort  of  artificial  heat 
to  exclude  frost.  If  the  air  outside  became  very  cold, 
the  ventilators  were  closed,  and  during  severe  frost 
canvas  sheets  were  put  over  the  boxes  containing  the 
tubers.  In  this  way  the  natural  warmth  of  the  tubers 
was  conserved,  and  consequently  frost  could  not  enter 
them.  These  means  had  been  found  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  exclude  20"  of  frost. 

Mr.  Redington  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  common  practice  of  "  putting  "  the 
tiiljers  ill  a  "pie"  or  "clamp."'  where  they  became  wet 
and  sjirouteil  prematurely.  Often  these  sjn-outs  had  to 
l)e  rubbed  otf,  and  the  tubers  were  not  only  weakened 
)>roportionotely,  but  the  primary  and  strongest  sprouts 
were  sacrificed.  Attempts  to  induce  such  tubers  to 
sprout  again  sufficiently  early  for  first  crops,  hy 
putting  the  "sets"  in  green-houses,  vineries,  cow- 
houses, or,  in  the  case  of  cottages,  in  cupboards  by  the 
fire-side,  were  described  and  denounced. 

The  lecturer  said  that  such  tubers  were  removed 
from  a  temperature  of  about  55^  and  put  into  the  soil 
having  a  temperature  about  2i|^  lower,  thus  causing 
them  a  very  great  check  at  a  vital  period  in  the  life  of 
the  plants.  Under  the  system  the  lecturer  has 
practised  in  Yorkshire  the  tubers  jiroduee  short  green 
sprouts  that  are  in  every  way  suital)le  for  making 
growth  immediately  upon  being  placed  in  the  soil. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  "AVould  it  pay?"  Mr 
KEDIN(n'ON  said  that  it  would  do  so.  Ithad  been  proved 
that  tubers  stored  as  he  had  recommended  would  yield 
a  crop  amounting  to  two  tons  jier  acre  more  than  is 
obtained  from  tubers  stored  in  the  common  manner, 
and  a  store  that  would  hold  S  or  10  tons  of  sets  could 
be  built  for  £00  or  t80. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Redington  said  that  he 
would  prefer  a  solid  wood  floor  for  such  a  store,  but 
not  one  made  of  boards.  That  in  A'orkshire  was  of 
earth ;  each  box  was  capable  of  holding  about  two 
stones  of  sets,  and  they  w-eie  made  in  Leeds  at  a  cost 
of  4W.  each.  A  gentleman  present  having  laised  the 
(piestion  of  the  greater  value  of  immature  sets,  the 
Chairman  said  the  meeting  had  better  keep  to  the 
question  of  storing.  If  they  discussed  the  question  of 
immature  sets  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  away  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  AA'ALTEi;  Blakey,  of  Fulford.  A'orksliire,  then 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  from  the  farmer's 
point  of  view,  or  that  of  the  cultivator  of  such  areas  as 
200  acres  of  Potatos,  maintaining  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  lecturer  were  quite  impracticable  in  such 
cases,  though  they  might  be  of  use  to  the  smaller  • 
grower,  or  in  the  case  of  new  and  expensive  ^■arieties. 
He  believed  that  his  "  Up-to-Date "  had  yielded  as 
good  crops  generally  as  were  obtained  from  tubers 
treated  as  advised  by  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  described  the  methods  he  had 
practised   many  years  ago  to  keep   the  tubers  under 
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better  comlitious  than  those  obtaining  generally,  and 
Haid  that  the  results  more  than  rcjjaid  iiim  for  the 
work.  He  believed  that  methods  tliat  would  pay  when 
Itraetised  for  small  ([uautities  woiUd  pay  proportion- 
ately well  if  applied  to  larger  numbers. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dean  said  it  was  an  advaiitage  to  have 
the  tubers  make  sproiits  l>efore  planting,  because  if 
any  of  tlie  tubers  had  laecome  mixed  they  could  gener- 
ally be  identified  more  easily  by  the  sprouts,  and  these, 
together  with  "  blind  *'  tubers,  of  which  there  were 
generally  some,  could  be  removeil  l)cfore  planting  was 
done,  thus  preventing  gaps  that  would  occur  otherwise. 
He  strongly  supported  the  lecturer's  recommendations, 
and  declared  that  such  means  of  storage  would  be 
remimerative  in  all  cases. 


ROYAL    BOTANIC. 


October  12. — The  autumn  .sliuw  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  Regent's  Park  on  the  ahove  date,  the  weatlier 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  Tlie  number  of  entries 
was  small,  but  a  splendid  collection  of  vegetables, 
staged  by  Lord  Aldeuliam's  gardener,  Mr.  Beckett, 
was  in  itself  an  excellent  feature,  and  an  object-lesson 
in  the  culture  of  good  vegetables.  Several  collections 
of  hardy  flowers,  well-grown  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  bunches  of  Grapes,  &e., 
were  the  principal  features.  Several  miscellaneous 
sundries,  such  as  stakes,  ladders,  tubs  for  plants,  &c., 
were  also  jn-ominent. 

Lord  Alpenham,  -Vldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr. 
Jlr.  Beckett),  set  up  a  collection  of  vegetables  in 
his  usual  superb  style.  AH  the  varieties  were 
shown  in  perfect  condition,  and  occupied  about 
.oO  feet  run  of  tabling.  Cauliflowers  were  excellent. 
Early  Emperor,  Dwarf  JIainmoth,  Early  Autumn 
Giant,  Walcheren,  &c.  Celery  was  of  large  size  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Onions  were  also  strikingly  dis- 
played, large  well-shaped  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig.  Record, 
Excelsior,  &c.,  being  noticed.  Excellent  pods  of  The 
Gladstone  and  Autocrat  I'eas  were  inckuled.  Carrots 
and  Parsnips  were  also  noteworthy,  indeed  the  whole 
display,  including  Tomatos,  Potatos,  Turnips,  Beans, 
Endive,  Lettuce,  Siiinacli,  l'.russels-Si)rout8,  Cucumbers, 
Leeks,  Kale,  &e.,  was  presented  in  the  first-class 
style  for  which  this  grower  is  famous  (Large  Gold 
Medal). 

Messrs.  .Tohn  L.mnc  k  SON.s,  The  Nurseries,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  staged  an  extensive  grouj)  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  Conifers,  also  a  batch  of  Clematis  in  flower 
(Large  Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  Eiiic  F.  Such,  Slaidenhead,  staged  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  perennial  Asters,  Solidago,  &c., 
working  in  the  grou])  Gyncrinm  argeuteum,  and  coloured 
Oak-foliage,  &c.  The  Clirysanthenunns  were  of  such 
varieties  as  are  used  foi-  cut  flowers  and  market 
I)urposes. 

Miss  An.\Msnx,  Sovith  Villa,  Regent's  Park,  staged  a 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Begonias, 
C'odiajunis,  Drac.x-nas,  Calailiums,  Celosias,  &c.,  very 
tastefully  arranged.  A  number  of  well-flowered  plants 
of  Cattleya  labiata  occvipied  the  centre  of  this  group. 
Adjoining  were  exomjdes  of  several  varieties  of  Grapes 
from  the  same  ganlens.  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  liuckland  Sweetwater,  &c. 
Bunches  of  Tomatos  and  sprays  of  Ficus  radicans  were 
arranged  round  the  (Jraijo-stamls  with  good  effect. 
(Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  set 
\\\i  an  attractive  group  of  hardy  flowers,  Asters,  Chrys- 
anthemums, Gladioli,  Liliums,  Phlox,  Pyrethrums,  &c. 
Seneeio  pulcher  was  very  pleasing  with  its  bright 
rosy-purple  petals.  Anemone  jnponica  (Jueen  Char- 
lotte was  also  noticeable  (Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  AYji.  C'cthcsh  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  arranged 
an  extensive  group  of  hardy  plants  in  first-class  style. 
Perennial  Asters  were  conspicuous  in  many  desirable 
varieties ;  also  smaller-flowering  Chrysanthemums  from 
the  open.  Several  jiaus  of  Colchicums,  C.  autumnale 
album,  C.  a.  flore-pleno,  &c.,  also  Crocus  zonatus, 
were  well  flowered.  Among  the  Asters  was  a  dwarf 
variety,  for  which  the  Society  gave  a  Certificate  of 
Jlerit.  The  colour  is  white,  similar  to  A.  Candida,  but 
the  growth  only  reaches  a  height  of  about  12  inches 
(Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  S.  Spoon'ER  k  So.ns,  Honnslow  Nurseries, 
Middlesex,  staged  a  meritorious  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  An  excellent  dish  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
was  noticed,  also  one  of  Lord  Derby.  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Bismarck,  Striped  Beaufin,'  AVealthv,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  &c.  Some  good  examples  of  Beurre 
Diel  Pear  were  seen  (Silver  Medal). 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  set  up 
several  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms.  Some  of  the 
flowers  gave  evidence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  for 
these  flowers. 

The  Four  Oaks  Su.ndrie.s  Co.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Birmingham,  sent  several  of  their  appliances,  including 
a  pocket  secateur  which  shoidd  prove  useful  to  Rose- 
growers  and  others. 

Messrs.  Ambro.se  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Cheshinit, 
brought  a  bunch  of  their  new  Grape  Melton  Constable, 
with  Toliage,  which  was  brilliantly  coloured. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

REDHILL,   REIGATE,   AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

—The  lortnighlly  niei'tinp  was  licld  in  .St.  .Matiliews 
Sclioolrooui  on  Tuesday,  September  1'7,  the  Iceturev 
heiug  Mr.  A.  Trowers,  whose  subject  was  "Spring 
Gardening."  Over  ICiu  members  were  pi'csent.  Mr. 
Trowers  clearly  showed  that  a  very  great  amount  o( 
pleasure  may  be  obtained  by  uaturalisini,'  liull)y  in 
grass.  The  most  satisl'actory  soil  for  this  purpose  way 
stated  to  be  good  medium  loam.  Mr.  Trower  strongly 
advised  growers  to  plant  strong,  sound  bulbs. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  AND    DISTRICT   GARDENERS.— 

The  Annual  .Mi-ctiug  of  the  meuihcrs  nf  this  As-im-ialion 
was  lield  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday,  Septeinlier  IT. 
In  the  unavoidable  aiisencc  of  the  President,  \V.  c. 
Burder,  Esq.,  Mr.  .1.  T.  Smith,  Chairman  of  Committee, 
presided.  The  funds  show  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society.  The  report  and  balaueo-siiect.  read  l)y  the  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  were  adopted.  The  President  was 
thanked  for  iiis  services  and  unaninH)Usly  re-elected. 
The  Committee  were  elected.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke,  gardener 
Kingston  Hall,  and  Mr.  H.  Hawkes,  of  Gareudon  Park, 
being  selected  in  the  place  of  two  retiring  nuMuliers. 
The  Chaii'mau  of  Committee,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  Vicc- 
Chairmau  Mr.  J.  Laue,  Hon.  Treasurer  .Mr.  A.  McViuisli, 
and  Hon.  Sec.  Mr.  1).  Roberts,  were  all  re-elected.  Tlio 
.\unual  Hiunor  was  held  at  tlie  King's  Head  Hotel  after 
the  nu^etiug,  about  thirty  members  and  friends  pai'tici- 
patiug  in  the  repast. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'.-The  first  meeting  of  this 
newly-formed  siieietv  was  held  on  September  3o,  when  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  President 
of  tli(^  Socii'ty,  on  "Daliodils."  Messrs.  Barr  it  Sons 
supplied  specimens  of  bulbs  illustrating  the  Jecture. 
After  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the  Dafl'odil,  aud 
mentioning  the  labours  of  Leeds,  liackhinise.  Barr,  and 
Englehearl  in  i)rodueing  new  viirietics,  Mr.  Jenkins 
gave  full  details  of  tlie  cultiv.ation  they  require.  The 
chief  points  dealt  witli  were  soils,  suitable  aud  other- 
wise ;  the  superiority  of  British  over  continental-grown 
bulbs;  jilauting  in  grass;  the  benclit  many  varieties 
derive  from  association  with  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
border  or  beds  and  with  grass  ;  the  stronger  growth  of 
deeply-buried  bulbs,  aud  detailed  directions  on 
forcing.  J.  T.  1!. 

HEADLEY  GARDENERS'.— On  September  :vi  Mr.  H. 
Wriglil  gave  tlie  ••Ci-ond  part  of  his  lecture  on  "The 
I'otalo.'  \ery  liner  speciiueu  idants  of  Up-to-Date 
aud  Northern  Star  wert;  brought  by  some  of  Ihe 
gardeners  ot  the  ncigbbtnirhood.  The  lecturer  re- 
marked that  "  Up-lo-l)ate"  Potato,  as  shmvu  by  Hie 
splendid  root  produced,  was  steadily  improving  in 
spite  of  the  predictions  of  nniiiy  that  it  would  gradually 
deteriorate,  while  Niu-lhcru  Star,  although  producing 
an  enormous  number  of  tubers,  would  never  attain 
great  popularity.  Being  of  a  peculiar  conslitutiou  it 
liad  a  great  teudeuey  to  grow  out  and  make  long 
underground  stems  bcfiu'c  producing  tubers,  aud 
this  independent  of  season  ur  soil,  as  the  verdict  from 
the  best  I'otato  lauds  in  the  country,  Dunbar, 
Edinburgh,  Liucoln,  the  Fens,  was  substantially  the 
same. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.  The  opening  iiieeliDg  of 
Session  I'.'oi  — .".  took  place  at  the  Saiulriugbam  Hotel 
on  Tiie>day,  Octoln-r  J,  when  the  Proideiit  (J.  Lynn 
Thomas,  C.B.,  I'.R.C.S.,  J. P.),  occupied  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  the  President  of  the  Cardill'  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (J.  W,  Courtis.  Esq..  J.P.i.  and 
a  very  large  attcndain*e  ni  lueiiihcrs.  Professor  Trow, 
of  the  University  College.  Cardill',  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "The  Chief  Work  of  I'lanls,"  illustrated  with 
lanlern  views,  and  fix^ra  an  educaticuial  point  of  view 
the  lecture  proved  to  lie  highly  interesting  and  wa^ 
very  much  appreciated.  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  on  behali  of 
the  members,  presented  the  President  with  an 
engraving  of  the  group  of  members  who  attended  the 
Reading  outing  in  August  last.  Several  new  luciuliers 
were  enrolled. 


TRADE     NOTICE. 


Mr.  Geo.  Springthorpe,  late  of  West  Leigh 
Nursery,  Leicester,  has  removed  to  Maycroft,  St. 
Albans  Eoad,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


©bituarv. 

Edward  Bennett. — This  well  -  known  gar- 
dener died  at  his  residence  .at  Ash  Vale,  near 
Aldershot,  on  Oijtober  8,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
Edward  Bennett  came  to  the  fore  in  the  early 
sixties  as  an  exhibitor  of  fruit,  <S:c.,from  Osberton 
Manor,  Worksop,  the  residence  of  G.  S.  Fol- 
jambe,  Esq.  In  this  capacity  he  exhibited  fruit 
at  the  Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion held  at  South  Kensington  in  lyiJC,  when  a  dish 
of  fruit  of  the  Vanilla  secured  a  valuable  extra 
prize.  From  Osberton  he  appears  to  have  passed 
into  Enville  Hall,  Stourbridge,  and  being  greatly 
interested  in  the  bedding-out  system,  at  that 
time  so  popular,  he  made  Enville  famous  for  the 
extent  and  elaborateness  of  the  outdoor  bedding 
arrangements.  While  there  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  series    of    international    Potato 


exhibitions  then  being  held  at  the  Cryst.iJ 
Palace,  and  was  the  means  of  largely  introducing 
the  once  popular  "  Schooltnaster "  Potato  tf 
notice,  though  it  was  said  to  have  been  raised  by 
another  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  a.  private  gentleman 
residing  near  Enville.  He  ultimately  became 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hat- 
field, and  while  there  applied  the  system  of  lime- 
kiln heating  introduced  by  Mr.  Jno.  Cowan,  'in 
the  efficiency  of  which  he  became  an  ardent 
believer,  though  it  was  eventually  abandoned. 
While  at  Enville,  and  also  at  Hatfield,  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  horticultural  matters,  and  his 
services  as  a  judge  at  flower  shows  were  iic 
frequent  request.  On  leaving  Hatfield  he  became 
a  grower  of  fruit  for  market  near  Potters  Bar, 
and  ultimately  dropped  out  of  horticulturaJ 
circles.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  activity  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  his  cheery  optimism  alwayt 
making  him  an  agreeable  companion. 


THE     APIARY. 

All  colonies  should  be  jiut  in  proper  order  for 
the  winter  as  soon  as  possible.  Choose  a  day 
that  is  not  too  hot,  or  the  bees  will  be  ou  thi- 
wing  and  a  nuisance  to  the  worker.  Draw  back 
each  frame  and  examine  the  ends  and  bottom  bar, 
also  the  floor  board,  for  wax  grubs,  and  destroy 
any  that  are  found.  Remove  all  jiollen-cloggeit 
fi-amcs  and  allow  the  bees  enough  frames  only  to 
fill  properly — say  eight  or  nine,  removing  the 
remainder  for  extracting,  or  place  in  a  colony  not 
so  well  off  for  food.  Do  the  extracting  away 
from  the  hives,  and  after  it  has  been  done  place 
the  frames  in  tlie  hives  for  the  bees  to  clear  out. 
but  in  no  case  leave  them  outside  even  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  hive  or  robbery  will  ensue. 
The  colony  should  not  be  kept  open  longer  than 
possible.  Should  a  number  of  bees  be  ou  the 
frame,  hold  it  in  the  left  hand  and  brush  the 
bees  off  gently  into  the  hive  with  a  small  brush- 
The  frame  of  honey  taken  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  and  covered  over  from  the  bees. 
Do  not  scrape  the  top  bars  as  this  allows  the  beo.s 
more  room  to  crawl  iibout.  For  a  covering  placr, 
next  to  the  frames  a  piece  of  calico,  with  a  hole  cut 
in  the  centre  to  place  on  a  cake  of  candy  later  on. 
After  this  has  been  done  add  an  extra  blanket 
and  also  several  thicknesses  of  brown  -  paper, 
running  from  back  to  front  and  from  side  to  side. 
Make  a  note  as  you  proceed  as  to  condition  of  each 
hive,  &c.  Have  carbolic  solution  at  hand  to  put 
cloth  down  at  the  entrance  in  case  of  "  robbing," 
which  should  be  at  once  stopped.  Plenty  of  fuel 
should  be  at  hand  as  well  for  the  smoker,  and  a 
few  flakes  or  lumps  of  naphthaline  put  in  each 
hive  on  the  top  quilt  and  also  in  the  back  of  the 
hive.  Reduce  the  entrance  to  enable  only  a  few 
bees  to  enter  at  a  time.  When  the  entrance  is 
deep,  cover  it  over  with  a  little  queen-excluder 
zinc  to  prevent  mice  from  getting  into  the  hive. 
All  roofs  should  be  properly  secured  for  the 
rainy  weather.  In  damp  places  the  hives  will 
require  to  be  lifted.  Rest  them  on  bricks,  -with 
pieces  of  wood  on  top  of  the  bricks.  All  feeding 
m  a  liquid  state  should  be  accomplished  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  if  the  bees  do  not  take  syrup  fast 
enough  give  it  them  warm.  Expert. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPOfiDENTS. 


Books  :  G.  H.  L.  Elementary  Botany,  by  Percy 
Groom,  M.A.,  published  by  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
London. 

Carnation  Disease  :  S.  .V.  Your  plants  are 
affected  with  eel-worm.  Burn  the  affected 
plants  and  sterilise  the  soil  before  jjotting  fresh 
plants. 

Carnations  :  I!icA:.':oii .  This  appears  to  be  the 
early  stage  of  the  fungus  Helminthosporium. 
Send  specimens  again  in  a  week  or  two,  mean- 
while syringe  the  plants  with  liverof-sulphur 
-I  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water.  This  may  do  good, 
and  can  do  no  harm. 

Chestnut  .\>id  Hazel:  Selsdun.  If  the  planta- 
tion is  intended  for  coppice,  it  would    be   a« 
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well  to  cut  it  )Ti;r  if  the  plants  arc  thoroughly 
established  If  only  recently  planted,  they 
had  better  remain  until  the  stems  are  from 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the  shoots 
which  come  from  the  stool  will  be  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  capable  of  growing  into  useful 
jjales  or  rods  before  they  are  agam  cut.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  young  shoots  are  not 
damaged  by  rabbits  the  fiist  season. 

Chrysantbemdms  :  /.  H.  P.  The  brown  spots 
and  patches  on  the  leaves  are  caused  by  the 
Chrysanthtmum  "rust"  fungus  (Puccinia 
Hieracii),  which  is  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  obtainable 
from  our  Publishing  department,  price  l^d., 
jjost  free. 

C'uctTMBERs  :  F.  P.  Sutton.  The  plants  have  rotted 
at  the  collar,  probably  the  result  of  a  fungus, 
favoured  by  damp-heat.  The  roots  seem  healthy. 
Send  some  leaves  for  examination. 

Cuttings  :  Jr.  J.  W.  Your  cuttings  are  too  hard  ; 
you  should  have  taken  them  when  the  plants 
were  growing  more  freely. 

Elm-bakk  Beetle  :  H.  R.  G.  The  eggs  of  the 
insect  are  laid  early  in  June,  the  female 
burrowing  in  the  bark  of  the  Kim  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  male  insect  is  present  for  only  a  short 
time   before  'egg-laying   commences.     Most  of 

■  the  larvte  are  full-fed  towards  the  end  of  .June, 
when  some  turn  to  pupw  at  the  end  of  their 
burrows,  and  the  beetles  from  these  pierce  the 
bark  and  come  ouc  from  the  tree  during 
August.  The  greater  number,  however,  of  the 
grubs  appear  to  form  a  little  chamber,  where 
they  pass  the  winter,  and  appear  as  beetles 
about  the  end  of  May.  The  maggot  is  curved, 
whitish,  tapering  bluntly  to  the  tail,  tieshy, 
much  wrinkled  across,  and  legless.  The  beetles 
are  black,  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  with  rounded,  rough  head  and 
reddish  horns. 

Exhibitions  :  Interested.  At  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  iShows,  a  firm  may  exhibit 
cut  flowers  and  fruits,  provided  they  do  not 
mix  them.  It  causes  inconvenience  if  they  are 
mixed,  because  fruit  and  flowers  have  to  be 
adjudicated  upon  by  different  Committees. 

Gardener's  Situation  :  F.  0.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  think  you  should  be  entitled 
to  a  month's  wages,  but  you  had  better  consult 
a  solicitor. 

Lakch  Disease  .  G.  P.  You  can  do  nothing  to 
combat  this  disease  once  it  has  invaded  the 
trees,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  destroy 
by  burning  all  those  plants  aftected.  The  trees 
will  probably  not  grow  out  of  the  disease,  which 
will  increase  as  the  trees  become  older,  until 
they  are  ruined,  at  least  for  practical  puri^oses, 
though  some  few  may  survive  if  the  diseased 
parts  are  cut  out.  Your  cold  wet  subsoil 
has  no  doubt  a  considerable  influence  in 
promoting  this  fungoid  growth. 

Muscat  Grapes  :  W.  (1.  P.  Your  Grape?  are 
badly  affected  with  the  "  spot  "  fungus,  Gloso- 
sporium  laiticolor  ;  there  are  also  evidences  of 
shanking  in  some  of  the  berries.  You  can  do 
nothing   better  than   destroy  all   the    berries 

■  affected  vfith  the  "spot"  disease.  Undoubtedly 
your  badly  drained  borders  are  in  some  degred 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  these  diseases. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious  to  oblige  corres- 
pondents as  far  as  we  consistently  can,  but  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  he 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations. — Shrives.  2.  Norfolk  Beefino- ; 
3,  Mere  de  Manage ;  4,  Lady  Sudeley.— if.  7'.' 
Parker.  1,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  2,  Alexander;  S, 
Dutch  Codlin;  4,  Lord  Derby;  5,  Ptasgood's 
Uonsuch. — Nairn.      Maltster.  —  W.   F.   B.      1 


Mere  de  Mt'nage;  2,  Lord  Burghley  ;  3, 
Sturmer  Pippin ;  4,  Lord  SufEe'd ;  5,  Manx 
Codlin. — A.  Y.  L.  ],  not  recognized.  This 
was  exhibited  at  the  Apple  Congress  in  1883, 
and  was  thought  to  be  King  of  the  Pippins, 
which  it  much  resembles,  but  is  not  that 
variety  ;  2,  We  dare  not  attempt  to  name  such 
poor  fruits. — N.  G.  1,  Stirling  Castle;  2,  Crim- 
son Spire ;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  4, 
Ingestre  ;  5,  Team's  Pipi^in  ;  G,  Beurre  Eance. 
— J.  A.  Smilh.  1,  Koyal  d'Angleterre ;  2, 
Knight's  Monarch  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  4, 
Glout  Morceau ;  5,  Greame's  Pippin ;  6,  Alfriston. 
— W.  Truster.  1,  Beurre  Kance  ;  2,  Bergamot 
d'Esperen  (Nos.  3  and  4  are  aftected  with 
fungus;  see  reply  to  "  C.  S."  in  col.  iii.). — 
F.    J.     ij.    Kentish    Fillbasket.— £'.    S.   Baker. 

1,  Lord  Grosvenor;  2,  G,  Northern  Dumpling; 

3,  Warner's  King ;  4,  Potts'  Seedling  ;  5, 
Alexander. — H.  A.,  Berks.  1,  Hollow-crowned 
Pippin ;  2,  Blenheim  Orange ;  3,  Olivier 
de  Serres.  —  J.  Sparrow.  Not  recognised. — 
A.  W.  S.  1,  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  2,  Lady 
Henniker  ;  3,  Tower  of  Glarais. —  W.Cann.  ], 
Adams's  Pearmain ;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin ;  3, 
Yorkshire  Greening;  4,  Minchull  Crab;  5, 
Striped  Beefing ;  G,GrosseCalabasse. — A.C.W.  1, 
a  very  beautiful  fruit  of  poor  quality  and  very 
.soft ;  2,  A  very  nice,  crisp  and  juicy  Apple,  but 
no  improvement  upon  many  now  in  commerce. 
Fruit  to  pass  with  honours  before  the  R.H.S. 
Fruit  Committee  must  needs  be  better. — 
M.  R.  N.    1,  We  should  say  it  is  a  local  variety  ; 

2,  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ;  3,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert. — A.  M.  S.  1,  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  2, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  ;  3,  Passe  Crasanne.  —  J. 
Barnett.  A  very  iiue  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange. 
—M.  W.  F.  1,  Warner's  King  ;  2,  Small's  Admi- 
rable; 3,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  4,  Easter  BeuiTe  ; 
5,  Chaumontel ;  6,  Beurre  Diel ;  in  3  and  4  you 
have  two  varieties  on  one  tree,  which  has  been 
grafted  at  some  time  or  other. — T.  M.  N.  1, 
Northern  Greening;  2,  Greame's  Seedling;  3, 
Gipsy  King ;  5,  Passe  Colmar.  We  cannot  name 
varieties  of  Potatos. — G.  V.  1,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling;   2,  Striped  Beefing;   3,  Wellington; 

4,  Stone's;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins;  G,  Brara- 
ley's  Seedling;  7,  Bismarck. — C  11'.  T.  1, 
Clove  Pippin;  2,  Minchull  Crab;  3,  Eibston 
Pippin  ;  4,  not  recognised  ;  5,  Wellington  ;  (i, 
Kentish  Fillbasket.— VF.  R.  0.  1,  Beurre  Hardy  ; 
2.  not  recognised  ;  3,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour ;  4, 
Beurre  Diel  ;  5,  Colmar  d'Ete  ;  G,  Josephine  de 
MaliuKS.— 17.  H.  Y.  1,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  2, 
Annie  Elizabeth  ;  3,  Cellini ;  4,  Dean's  Codlin; 

5,  Madame T^^yve. — Fruit.  ],  Cheshunt  Pippin  ; 

2,  Crimson  S^jire;  3,  fruit  rotten;  4,  Court 
Pendu  Plat. — 0.  Wilkinson.  1,  Pomona;  2, 
rotten  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  ;  4,  Lord  Suffield ;  5, 
Wealthy;  6,  Golden  Noble.— L.  B.  W.  ], 
Lincoln  Pippin;  2,  Hollandbury. —  R.  C.  1, 
Hazel ;  2,  Broom  Park  ;  3,  Gansell's  Bergamot ; 
4,  uuchess  d'Angouleme ;  5,  Warner's  King  or 
Nelson's  Glory. — F.  S.  l.Seckle;  2,  Tris  Gre- 
goire ;  3,  Winter  Nelis  ;  4,  Dojenm'  Grise ;  .5, 
Fondante  de  Cuerne ;  G,  Marie  Louise. — Feli.r. 
1,  Fondante  Thirriott ;  2,  Kerry  Pippin;  3, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil;  4,  Wellington;  5,  Beauty 
of  Kent. — R.  E.  C.  1,  Northern  Dumpling;  2, 
Sturmer's  Pippin ;  3,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  4  and  G, 
King  of  the   Pippins  ;  5,  small,  not  recognised, 

-A.  G.  R.  1,  Jolly  Begsar;  2,  Williams' 
Favourite;  3,  Stunner;  4,  Flower  of  Kent;  5, 
Deptling  Pippin  ;  G,  Stirling  Castle. —  H'.  //.  E. 
1,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  2,  Warner's  King;  3, 
Blenheim  Orange  ;  4,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  5,  Golden 
Scarlet  Spire;  6,  Hollanbury.— G.  W.  B.*  1, 
Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  3, 
Deux  Ans;  4,  Magnum  Bonum;  5,  Prince 
Albert;  6,  Wellington  ;  7,  Beurre  Diel. — O.  K.* 
],  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  2,  Small's  Admirable  ; 

3,  Beurre  Baltet  pere;  4,  Buerre  d'Amanlis  ;  5, 
French  Crab ;  6.  Genderbieu ;  7,  Warwick 
Pippin. — A.  C.  Kindly  send  another  fruit  of 
your-  Pear  ;  that  received  is  much  over-ripe. — 
J.  U.  B.  The  Apple  is  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 
The  specimens  of  Plums  are  not  suflicient,  and 
they  should  not  have  been  packed  with  the 
-ipples.     For  names  of  plants  see  below. 

*■'  "G.  \V.  B.,"  rmd  "(i.  K."  Your  fruits  were 
mixed.  Eadi  set  of  numbered  fruits  should  he 
sent  in  a  separate  box. 

Names  of  Plants  :   Correspondents  not  ansiuered 
in  this  issue   are   requested   to   be  so  good  as  to 


consult  the  following  numher. — G.  W.  Bougaiu- 
villea  glabra. — S.  T.  What  wretched  speci- 
mens! Have  mercy  upon  us.  1,  probably  a 
Salvia— no  flower ;  2,  Origanum  vulgare  ;  3, 
Savory — a  pot-herb;  4,  not  recognisable;  5, 
Sedum  carneum  variegatum  ;  G,  not  recog- 
nisable.— /.  C.  Rhus  Toxicodendron  ;  be  careful 
how  you  handle  it. — Constant  Reader,  N.  Wales. 
The  Fern  is  Alsophila  excelsa ;  the  leaf  Hy- 
menocallis  (Pancratium)  fragrans.  The  red 
markings  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  are 
probably  caused  by  thrips  or  other  insects  in 
somestageof  their  growth. — D.J. H., Bristol.  The 
scarlet-and-black  seeds  are  those  of  Abrus  pre- 
catorius,  a  leguminous  plant  common  in  India. 
The  bright-coloured  seeds  are  used  for  making 
necklaces.  They  are  also  said  to  have  been 
formerly  used  as  weights  by  Indian  diamond 
dealers.  The  bulb  would  probably  be  Hippe- 
astrum  equestre.  Send  flowers  when  this 
becomes  possible. — T.  W.  B.  They  are  all 
forms  of  Crataegus  coccinea. —  IT.  P.  L.  Akebia 
quinata.  —  M.  Bros.  Gilia  tricolor.  —  ,S'.  S. 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens. — H.  11'.  1,  Aster 
Novi  Belgii  la'vigatus ;  2,  A.  punicens  pul- 
cherrimus ;  3,  A.  ericoides ;  4,  A.  dilfusus 
horizontalis  ;  5,  A.  lajvis ;  G,  Polygonum 
polystachyum ;  7,  Fuchsia  Eiccartoni ;  8, 
Pentstemon  barbatus  var. ;  0,  Aster  Amellus ; 
10,  Erigeron  multiradiatus. — R.  A.  Catasetum 
tabulare. — A.  B.  Y.  Z.  Cypripedium  (Seleni- 
pedium)  longifolium  ;  2.  C.  Charlesworthii, 
very  prettily  marked  ;  3,  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thum;  4,  Cc3logyne  Massangeana. — W.  W., 
Abcrf'eldy.  Euonymus  europEeus.  The  insect 
is  Sirex  gigas. — G.  F.  L.  The  Crotons  are  pro- 
bably kept  in  too  high  a  temperature,  especially 
at  night.  Ithas  induced  growth  before  thcproper 
growing  time,  and  the  root  -  action  does  not 
accord.  When  actively  growing  in  spring  they 
would  like  the  temperature  of  75°  to  ilO"  you  men- 
tion.—  V.A.E.  l,Cyperorchis  elegans,often  called 
Cymbidinm  elegans  ;  2,  Cymbidium  tigrinum 
3,  Oncidium  barbatum  ;  4,  Miltonia  Eegnellii 
purpurea ;  5,  M.  Russelliana ;  6,  Stelis  micran- 
tha. — A.  M.,  Frame.  1,  Linaria  purpurea;  2, 
Heuchera  san guinea;  4,  Anemone  fulgens. — 
W.  S.  M.  1,  the  large  leaf  Begonia  nebulosa  ; 
2,  Begonia  Louise  Closon,  or  very  similar  varie- 
ties. The  Begonias  of  the  Eex  section  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  about 
any  but  the  most  distinct. — F.  J.  1,  Thuya 
nootkatensis  ;  2,  Junipeius  sinensis ;  3,  Thuya 
orientalis ;  4,  Clethra  arborea;  5,  Cupressus 
Lawsouiana. — A.  M.  Trachelium  coeruleum. — 
H.  W.  jr.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name 
specimens  which  have  no  horticultural  value. — 
Broirn-paper  parcel,  red  ink  address,  no  name. 
1,  Agrostemma  coronaria  ;  2,  Pelargonium,  we 
cannot  name  the  variety ;  3,  Viburnum  Tiniis. 
— S.  W.  1,  Pyrus  intermedia;  2,  Brugmansia  ; 
cut  the  plant  hard  back. — A.  Y.  Seems  to  be 
Cratsegus  Crus-galli,  but  there  are  no  thorns  on 
the   scrap   you   send. — ,T.    H.   B.      1,    Probably 

■  Ailanthus  glandulosa ;  2,  Knipbofia  (Tritoma) 
uvaria ;  3,  Cory lus  Colurna  ;  3,  Sedum  spectabile. 

Pear  Crackinu  :  C.  S.  This  appearance  is  due 
to  a  fungus,  Fusicladium  dendriticum.  In  the 
winter  spray  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  open,  spray  with  diluted 
Bordeaux-mixture,  repeating  this  when  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  are  dropping,  and  again 
when  the  fruits  have  become  about  the  size  of 
Peas.  The  fruits  are  immature,  but  the  variety 
is  probably  Hessle  or  Hazel. 

The  Eeoent  Fruit  Show  :  Correction,  Mr.  C. 
Eoss  obtained  the  Ist  prize  in  the  class  for  Apple 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  4th  prize  in  the  class 
for  any  other  variety  of  Pear  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  schedule,  showing  the  variety 
Seckle. 

COMMUNIC.\TIONS     KKCEIVED.  —  WatSOU     it     Scult  —  M. 

Bourguiguaii— W.  P.  W.— H.  J.  E.-II.  J.  -V.-VV.  C— 
Prof.  Robin  son.  Gray  Ilerbnriuiu,  U.S.. \.—M.J.arr.v  l>es. 
loges— .\.  D.  S..  .loliauncslmrg— S.  \V.  F.  (photographs,! 
—A.  W.  S.— Dr.  Perez,  Teueriire.— D.  H.-G.  S.  B.— 
W.  S.  M.-J.G.-G.  M.-D.  I. -J.  R.— F.  C— W.  IS.  II. 
— T.  .\.  S.— 8.  W.  F.-G.  JC— Dr.  R.-J.  W.  V.-J.  S.- 
Coustant  Reader— E.  M.—W.  H.-J.  S.,  Crai^'eud-old 
Reader— H.  G.— E.  It.  .1.— G.  R.— .\.  K.— J.  B.— Putne.v 
aud  Wandsworth  riirvsantlienuun  Society- J.  C. — 
R.  D.-J.  .T.  W.— F.  H.  M. -Ambrose  it  Son— W.  H.  C. 
Photograths  Received  and  Under  Consideration. 
— G.  W.  Miller. 

(J^'or.  Markets  and.  Weather,  see  pp.  x.  and  xi'.j 
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El^ocarpus  cyankus,  from  Straffax  House  Gardens,  Kildare;  Floavers  white, 

Berries  purplish-blue. 
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MAY    IN    MY    FLORIDA   GARDEN. 

IN  May  the  dry  season  of  Florida  reaches 
its  climax.  After  April  7  we  had  only 
a  few  slight  showers,  which  darkened  the 
earth  and  wetted  the  leaves,  but  very  little 
reached  the  roots  of  the  suffering  plants. 
On  high  dry  land  the  ground  only  retains 
its  moisture  if  constantly  stirred.  Heavy 
dews  fall  at  night.  In  the  early  morning 
hours  the  foliage  of  the  plants  is  soaked 
with  moisture.  This  explains  why  most  of 
the  vegetation,  particularly  that  which  is 
indigenous,  does  not  show  signs  of  suffering. 
The  Magnolias,  Loblolly  Bays  [Gordonia], 
Hollies,  American  Olives  [?  Elaiagnus], 
Wax  -  Myrtles  [Myrica  cerifera],  Florida 
Red  Cedars  [Taxodium  distichum],  Cab- 
bage -  Palmettos,  and  other  native  plants 
look  as  beautiful  now  as  ever,  and  some 
are  in  all  their  glory.  Orange  groves,  how- 
ever, were  not  a  beautiful  sight  before 
the  last  shower.  The  trees  had  rolled  up 
their  foliage,  many  of  the  leaves  were  falling 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  fruit  dropped 
badly.  Ked-spider  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  falling  of  the  leaves.  Several  days  after 
the  rain  the  trees  again  looked  very  fine, 
and  where  sufficient  fertiliser  had  been  used 
they  assumed  a  very  dark-green  colour. 
Under  the  slate  root  of  my  Amaryllis  shed 
the   dew   could  not  strike  the  plants  suffi- 


ciently, and  the  red-spider  soon  destroyed 
all  the  foliage,  while  the  Amaryllis  not 
protected  retained  their  foliage  all  the 
time.  In  the  driest  parts  of  the  garden 
there  is  woe.  All  plants  not  deeply  rooted 
are  fainting  in  the  sun — poor,  hopeless 
hanging  leaves,  that  tell  their  thirst  in  vain. 
P.runfelsia  Lindeni,  Tabernwmontana  coro- 
naria  fl.-pl.,  Datura  suaveolens,  and  Camellia 
japonica  are  suffering  most.  All  recently- 
planted  things,  if  not  well  watered,  perish 
in  the  dry  season.  Plants  set  out  during 
this  period  invariably  die  if  not  constantly 
watered  and  shaded  from  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun.  One  can  perceive  now  which  are 
the  sun-worshippers  among  the  fiowers. 

The  gorgeous  Allanianda  Hendersoni,  tiie 
scarcely  less  beautiful  A.  neriifolia  and  A. 
Schottii,  with  masses  of  large  golden-yellow 
blossoms  among  the  dark  green,  glistening 
foliage,  are  very  striking  ;  while  the 
huge,  deliciously  perfumed  flowers  of  the 
many  varieties  of  JIagnolia  grandiflora, 
gleaming  among  the  abundant,  noble,  glossy 
foliage,  are  like  a  love-poem.  Aristolochia 
elegans.  A,  cynibifera,  A.  brasiliensis,  .ill  the 
Thunbergias,  Oleanders,  and  many  others, 
seem  to  revel  in  the  sunshine — they  all  are 
flowering  profusely. 

May  !  The  very  word  speaks  to  many  of 
verdure,  dewy  freshness,  cool  shade.refreshing 
and  abundant  showers,  and  invigorating  out- 
of-door  work.  But  in  Florida  this  is  different. 
The  word  seems  to  be  a  dream.  Jlay  in 
Florida  is  the  hottest  and  driest  month  of 
the  year,  the  most  oppressive  and  tiresome. 
But  even  in  this  dry  season  the  climate  is 
almost  perfect— the  very  ideal  of  a  climate. 
A  cool  breeze  is  constantly  evident.  Many 
invalids  have  to  thank  the  balmy  climate  of 
Florida  for  prolonging  their  lives,  the  great 
charm  of  this  climate  being  the  refreshing 
breezes  blowing  almost  every  day,  a  calm, 
still  day  being  the  exception.  The  evenings 
and  nights  are  glorious— very  cool,  very 
charming.  These  nights  have  a  splendour 
that  seems  strange  to  northern  eyes.  The 
sky  does  not  appear  so  high,  so  far  away  as 
in  the  Xorth  ;  the  stars  are  more  numerous, 
larger,  and  much  brighter.  These  beautiful, 
solemn,  silent  nights  filled  me,  I  remember, 
with  a  sensation  of  awe,  different  from  any- 
thing which  I  had  ever  experienced.  Antl 
the  songs  of  the  mocking-bird  and  the  car- 
dinal-redbird,  and  the  call-notes  of  the 
"chuck-wills-widow,  imbue  these  nights 
with  an  enchantment  entirely  their  own. 

In  spite  of  the  long  drought  flowers  were 
quite  abundant  in  my  garden  during  JSIay. 
The  Crinums,  invariably  called  "Lilies''  here, 
were  flowering  constantly,  and  all  were  very 
showy,  stately  plants,  producing  gorgeous 
heads  mostly  of  deliciously  scented  flowers. 
The  finest  of  all  the  Crinums  flowering  in 
May  is  C.  Moorei,  a  plant  of  stately  port, 
needing,  however,  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  in 
Florida.  C.  longifolium  had  lots  of  ripe 
fleshy  seeds  early  in  May.  C.  asiaticum 
was  never  out  of  bloom  for  several 
months.  Though  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  C.  Moorei,  the  plant  itself 
is  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  its  tropical 
mass  of  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  power- 
fully fragrant.  C.  latifolium,  C.  yemense, 
('.  erubescens,  C.  Sanderianum,  C.  crassi- 
folium,  C.  abyssinicum,  all  flowered  more 
or  less  during  May,  though  their  main 
blooming  period  is  after  the  rainy  season 
lias  begun. 


Florid.^  Fruits. 

Chickasaw  Plums  (Prunus  angustifolia) 
were  ripe  during  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the}'  continue  until  the  first  days  of 
•Tune.  The  small,  bright  red,  thin-skinned 
fruits  have  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  These 
Plums  occur  abundantly  on  old  deserted 
homesteads,  where  they  usually  form  dense 
thickets.  Hicks'  and  Stubbs'  Mulberries 
ripened  throughout  the  month,  and  though 
much  smaller  than  the  common  Mulberry, 
they  have  a  much  better  flavour.  The  sour 
Orange-trees  on  my  place  are  still  laden 
with  their  rough  fruits,  which  are  largely 
used  for  marmalade  ;  while  the  bitter  sweet 
Orange  is  now  at  its  best,  the  beautiful 
medium-sized  fruit  with  a  slightly  bitter 
taste  being  really  very  delicious  just  now. 
Ever-bearing  Lemons  aie  constantly  ripen- 
ing their  large  fruits,  which  are  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Jjemon  of  commerce. 
Dense  bushes  of  the  Goumi  (Elreagnus  lon- 
gipes)  were  covered  with  elongated  liright 
red  drupes  speckled  with  minute  brown 
dots.  When  fully  ripe  this  fruit  has  a  very 
pleasant  taste,  and  makes  a  fine  jelly.  But 
the  most  delicious  fruit  of  the  early  days  of 
May  was  the  tropical  .Surinam  Cherry 
(Eugenia  Michelii).  Some  of  the  larger 
bushes,  being  protected  from  cold  by  over- 
hanging branches  of  trees,  were  covered 
witli  the  very  beautiful  ribbed,  glassy-scatlet 
fruits  as  large  as  small  Plums,  with  a 
delightful  spicy  acid  flavour.  In  the  woods 
Buckle-berries  and  Blue-berries  ripened  in 
enormous  quantities.  'Vegetable  -  growers 
were  shipping  their  last  Cabbages  and 
Potatos  early  in  the  month,  while  during 
the  last  few  weeks  the  shipping  of  Onions 
and  particularly  Tomatos  occupied  all  their 
time. 

J.MUNESE  Shrubs. 

(if  the  Japanese  shrubs  the  Gardenia  or 
Cape  .Jasmine  makes  always  a  grand  show 
in  May,  being  in  full  bloom  for  at  least 
three  weeks.  The  fragrance  of  the  waxy- 
white  flowers  is  delicious,  but  it  is  almost 
overpowering  where  many  of  the  shrubs  are 
grown  near  the  house,  becoming  oppressive 
when  the  glaring  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the 
fading  blossoms.  The  pendulous  creamy- 
white,  cup-shaped  flowers  of  Cley  era  japonica 
are  borne  in  bunches  among  the  fine  oblong 
evergreen  foliage.  They  are  deliciously  but 
not  strongly  fragrant,  opening  usually  in  the 
early  days  of  jMay,  and  lasting  about  ten 
days.  These  shrubs,  or  rather  small  trees, 
assume  in  my  garden  a  height  of  about  10  to 
1.5  feet,  being  of  fine  pyramidal  form.  Very 
often  the  foliage  shows  a  deep  purplish  hue, 
and  the  old  leaves  are  bright  red.  This 
plant  grows  well  on  high  dry  fine  land. 
Illicium  religiosum  is  another  shrub  of  great 
merit.  The  lower  branches  are  spreading, 
the  upper  ones  grow  upright,  and  the 
bruised  leaves  emit  a  strong  aromatic 
fragrance.  They  are  flowering  profusely 
during  May,  but  the  pendulous,  yellowish, 
cup-shaped  blossoms  are  scentless. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  is  another  Japanese 
shrub  flowering  in  May.  The  large  flower- 
heads  are  intensely  indigo-blue,  not  rosy-red 
as  in  the  north.  Quite  a  number  of  very 
large  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta  are  also 
in  bloom,  and  their  flower-cones  are  always 
exceedingly  interesting.  Hall's  Honey- 
suckle showed  still  some  scattered  blos- 
soms ;  but  the  Star  Jasmine  (Trachelosper- 
mum  jasminoides)  has  been  a  sheet  of  white 
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for  several  weeks,  pervading  the  air,  par- 
ticularly during  the  evening,  with  a  very 
delicious  perfume.  Near  it,  on  the  verandah, 
the  curious  large  flowers  of  Aristolochia 
elegans  are  produced  abundantly;  but  they 
are  not  conspicuous,  and  are  invariably 
overlookeil  by  visitors,  though  they  always 
create  quite  a  sensation  when  pointed  out 
to  them.  Ipomopa  digitata  and  Solanum 
Wendlandi  began  to  flower  profusely  by 
the  end  of  May,  while  the  slightly 
fragrant  Solanum  azureum  has  been  in 
blossom  some  months.  The  launches  of 
glossy,  deep-red  berries  among  the  foliage 
and  flowers  are  an  additional  charm  to  the 
plant,  which  is  a  fine  climber.  The  Alla- 
mandas  already  referre<l  to  are  a  glory.  A. 
Williamsii  has  not  as  lustrous  foliage  as  the 
three  species  mentioned,  and  the  flowers 
are  smaller  and  suffused  with  brown  out- 
side. It  has  been  in  full  bloom  during  the 
last  two  months.  Clerodendron  Thompsonje 
(C.  Balfouri),  here  called  '-Bleeding-heart," 
is  always  in  flower,  its  pure  white  calyx  and 
blood-red  corolla  being  very  conspicuous.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tropical  climbers 
of  our  gardens,  and  soon  covers  a  large  space 
when  well  fertilised. 

Other  plants  in  bloom  near  the  bouse  are 
Tibouchina  semidecandra  (Pleroma  ma- 
crantha),  of  which  I  have  large  bushes  6  to 
K  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  abundant,  hairy, 
strongly-nerved,  and  the  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  shining  clear  purple-blue  and  very 
striking.  Thunbergia  erecta,  with  large 
funnel-shaped  deep  blue  blossoms,  shows  a 
very  conspicuous  deep  yellow  eye  in  the 
throat.  They  are  mostly  hidden  among  the 
foliage  of  the  lower  branches,  and  are 
lavishly  produced.  Thunbergia  grandiflora 
is  a  tall  climber  with  fine  tropical  foliage 
and  pure  white  flowers.  A  large  specimen 
of  the  Weeping  ^Mary  (Russellia  juncea)  is 
scarcely  ever  out  of  flower,  but  it  seems  to 
revel  in  the  sunshine,  opening  its  coral-red 
flower-tubes  constantly  on  long  arching 
flower-spikes.  H.  NehrUng,  Florida. 
(To  be  continued.) 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


MECONOPSIS  PUNICEA.* 
This  is  another  of  Mr.  Wilson's  introductions 
to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
and  in  our  opinion  it  is  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior 
in  beauty  to  the  magnificent  M.  integrifolia 
figured  in  the  issue  for  October  1  last.  M. 
punioea  was  first  described  by  the  lamented 
Eussian  botanist,  Maximowicz.  Our  own  illus- 
tration (fig.  130)  is  from  specimens  that  fiowered 
in  Messrs.  Veiteh's  nursery,  compared  with  the 
specimens  in  the  Kew  herbarium  and  with 
Maximowicz's  description  and  figure.  The  leaves 
are  radical,  long  -  stalked,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  both  ends,  entire,  covered 
with  coarse,  straggling,  yellowish  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  slender,  densely  villose 
scapes,  6  to  7  inches  long,  nodding  at  the  apex, 
and  bearing  solitary  reddish  -  purple  flowers 
6  inches  across  or  more.  The  sepals,  two  in 
number,  are  deciduous,  and  therefore  not  shown 
in  our  illustration.  The  petals  are  normally 
four,  broadly  ovate  oblong,  rich  carmine  or  red- 

*  Memnopsu  punicea,  Maximowicz,  Flora.  Tangulica 
(18«9),  f  isc.  i.,  p.  3o.  tab.  1'3.— Foliis  lanceolatis  indivisis  ; 
scapis  unifloris  ;  floribus  coccineis  peuduUs :  stamini- 
bus  circiter  30,  ovarium  setosuin  vix  a-quautibus.  Tibet. 
Orient.  Szeschuau,  Maximowicz  loc.  cit. !  Szeschuan, 
alt.  1I..500,  12,500  pcd.,  in  pratis  humidis  umbrosis. 
Wilsou  ! 


dish  purple,  stamens  numerous,  yellow,  the  outer- 
most shorter  than  the  ovary,  the  innermost 
equalling  or  scarcely  exceeding  it ;  filaments 
dilated,  petaloid  ;  anthers  yellow,  innate  [poUen- 
cells  globular,  echinate.  W.  G.  Smith.]  In  some 
of  Wilson's  specimens,  as  also  in  the  flowers 
grown  at  Combe  Wood,  the  flowers  are  semi- 
double,  there  being  foxtr  lanceolate  petals  within 
the  outer  ones,  as  sliown  in  our  illustration. 

The  plant,  according  to  statements  made  in  a 
letter  of  Wilson's,  grows  in  damp  meadows  amid 
grass  and  low  shrubs  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  at  an  altitude  of  11, .500  to  12,500 
feet.  From  these  details  there  can,  we  think,  be 
no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  very  fine  addition 
to  our  hardy  annuals  and  alpine  plants.  The 
tendency  to  become  double  will  doubtless  be 
accentuated  under  cultivation,  so  that  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  Messrs.  Veitch  and  their 
intrepid  collector  on  this  splendid  addition  to  our 
gardens. 

Our  illustration  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  O.  Smith  from  living  specimens.  The  leaf 
and  flowers  are  of  the  natural  size.  To  the  right, 
beneath,  a  section  through  the  flower  is  shown 
as  well  as  a  detached  stamen  and  the  pollen- 
grains. 

The  genus  Meconopsis  differs  from  Cathcartia 
in  the  pod,  which  opens  by  pores  and  not  by  long 
valves.  It  contains  some  noble  species,  distin- 
guishable one  from  the  other  by  their  habit, 
foliage,  inflorescence,  and  colour  of  the  flower. 
Some  are  quite  dwarf,  such  as  M.  horridula,  M. 
bella  ( Prain),  Sikkim ;  chelidoniifolia,  witli 
much-divided  foliage,  from  Szechuan.  Some  have 
entire  leaves,  such  as  M.  grandis  (Prain),  from 
Sikkim,  with  solitary  purple  flowers,  not  yet 
introduced  so  far  as  we  know;  superba  (King), 
a  noble  species,  which  also  awaits  introduction ; 
principis  (Franchet),  from  Tibet,  like  our  present 
species,  but  with  smaller  and  erect  flowers ; 
integrifolia,  simplicifolia,  and  others. 

Among  species  with  divided  foliage  are  M. 
bella,  paniculata,  Wallichii,  heterophyUa,  and 
crassifolia,  the  two  last  from  California.  Among 
the  raceme  or  panicle-bearing  kinds  are  aculeata, 
panicidata,  Wallichii,  superba,  and  others ;  whilst 
bella,  grandis,  punicea,  simplicifolia,  and  others 
like  our  own  cambrica,have  scapes  bearing  solitary 
flowers.  As  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  blue  or 
purple  prevails  in  horridula,  aculeata,  bella, 
Wallichii,  grandis,  and  ethers;  crimson  in 
principis,  punicea ;  yellow  in  integrifolia,  cam- 
brica,  heterophylla,  and  others.  We  mention 
these  species  not  with  a  view  of  furnishing  a 
complete  list,  bttt  only  to  indicate  to  the  cultivator 
what  a  choice  of  fine  species  he  has  before  him. 
Some  of  course  are  already  well  known  in 
cultivation.  M.  T.  M. 

With  reference  to  the  above-named  species  of 
Meconopsis,  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  to  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  in  a  letter  dated  Kiating,  Western 
China,  September  25,  1903,  as  follows  ; — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  forty-four  days' 
trip  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Szechuan.  Great 
as  was  my  success  at  Talien-lu,  I  think  I  may 
claim  another  equally  so,  for  besides  obtaining 
seed  of  Meconopsis  integrifolia,  I  have  procured 
some  of  another  species  with  red  flowers,  only 
slightly  inferior  to  it.  This  latter  species  I 
believe  to  be  Meconopsis  punicea.  A  note 
made  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  reads  '  Mecon- 
opsis punicea,  Potanin !  Province  Szechuan 
Septentrional,  188.5.'  On  scanning  Bretschneider 
I  found  Potanin  was  travelling  on  the  Kansu 
border  in  1885.  Armed  with  these  scraps  of  in- 
formation I  set  oft  on  a  journey  of  about  400 
English  miles,  which  lasted  from  August  10  to 
Sei^tember  25  inclusive.  Travelling  vu'i  Chung- lu, 
Kuan  Hsien,  and  from  thence  following  the 
gorges  of  the  Miu  river,  I  reached  the  border 
town  of  Sung  Pan  on  August  27.  Three  days 
north  of  this  town,  on  a  pass   12,500  feet  high. 


which  separates  the  Province  of  Szechuen  from 
that  of  Kansu,  and  which  forms  the  watershed  of 
the  Yellow  and  Yangtsze  rivers,  I  found  the 
object  of  my  search.  It  and  Meconopsis  integri- 
folio  were  growing  in  company — the  only  species- 
of  the  genus  there. 

The  largest  flowers  of  Meconopsis  punicea- 
when  pressed  flat  measured  G  J  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  colour  is  dark  scarlet.  The  flowers  are 
solitary,  nodding,  on  scapes  IJ  to  2  feet  high, 
the  ovary,  scape  and  leaves  being  covered  with 
shining  yeUow  hairs.  Meconopsis  integrifolia, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  ten  to  twelve  flowers 
springing  from  one  axis — in  short,  the  difference 
between  these  two  species  is  the  same  as  that 
between  the  Iceland  and  Opium  Poppies." 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE  "LANGLEY  PIPPIN." 
This  new  Apple  has  fruited  here  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  and,  so  far,  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
best  early  Apple  we  have.  It  commenced  ripening 
during  the  last  week  in  August,  and  some  of  the 
fruits  were  used  then  for  dessert ;  the  others  were- 
stored  in  the  fruit-room.  To-day  (September  24) 
I  have  tested  its  flavour  against  all  the  othei- 
early  varieties  we  have  here  at  the  present  time 
—these  comprise  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Duchess's  Favourite,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  Oslin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Williams" 
Favourite,  and  Early  Joe — and  I  find  Langley 
Pippin  superior  in  flavour  to  any  of  them  ^ 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  Early  Joe,  an. 
American  variety  seldom  seen  here.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Beauty  of  Bath,  Early  Margaret,  'Red 
Juneating,  and  White  Juneating  are  all  past. 
James  Grieve  and  St.  Edmund's  Pippin  are  not 
yet  ready  ;  they  want  ten  days  or  more  to  ripen. 
Langley  Pippin  is  very  similar  in  growth,  foliage, 
and  appearance  of  the  fruit  to  the  better-known 
AUing'ton  Pippin,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  as 
the  latter  variety  will  not  be  ripe  for  several 
weeks.  W.  H.  Livers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham,  Septeniber  24. 

The  Loganberry. 

This  fruit  appears  destined  to  prove  a  great 
acquisition  to  otir  list  of  hardy  fruits,  on  account 
of  its  fi-ee-growing  and  free-fruiting  habit. 

During  the  present  season  the  fruiting  shoots 
of  the  plants  in  the  garden  here  have  been 
literally  covered  with  fine  fruits,  many  of  which 
attained  a  length  of  IJ  inch.  They  are  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  Raspberries ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  most  persons  remark  on  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time,  "  What  fine  Easpbex-ries  !  " 

The  fruits  are  more  acid  than  the  Easpberry, 
and  seem  better  adapted  for  culinary  purposes 
than  for  dessert,  although  when  fully  ripened 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for  the  latter 
purpose,  as  they  possess  an  agreeable  flavour 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  other  fruits. 

They  have  been  greatly  appreciated  in  the 
culinary  department  of  this  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  Easpberries  in  the  making- 
of  preserve,  the  resulting  product  being  considere(3 
superior  to  that  made  of  the  latter  fruit  alone. 

The  shoots  of  the  Loganberry  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  Bramble, 
o-rowing  very  strong  when  the  roots  are  well 
supplied  with  maniu-e,  whicli  is  very  necessary  iE>' 
order  to  obtain  good  results.  R.  W.  Dean, 
Wainsford  Gardens,  Hants. 

Monarch  Plum. 
This  good  September  Plum  is  not  grown  se 
extensively  in  private  gardens  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
seeing  that  the  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  a  free 
bearer,  the  fruit  of  fine  size  and  excellent  quality, 
handsome  in  appearance,  of  purple-black  colour, 
and  carrying  a  heavy  "bloom."  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  Plums  of  recent  introduction.     This  year 
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pyramids  three  years  old  from  the  bud  carried  a 
^ood  crop — considering  their  age — of  firm  fruits. 
Subjected  to  any  form  of  training — espalier,  bush, 
or  pyramid  —  the  Monarch  is  a  free-bearing 
variety,  and  one  to  be  relied  upon  for  yielding 
.a  good  remunerative  crop  nearly  every  year. 
When  it  is  grown  in  pyi'amidal  form,  the  young 
growths  should  be  shortened  in  July,  as  much 
■ivith  a  view  to  promote  the  formation  and  deve- 
lopment of  fruit-buds  as  to  regulate  the  balance  of 
growth  and  formation  of  the  individual  trees. 
Pyramids  grown  in  close  proximity  to  the  main 


of  the  fruit.  It  is  an  Apple  of  medium  size, 
oblong  form,  ribbed  at  the  top  around  the 
depressed  eye,  and  with  a  short  stalk  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Colour  yellow  flushed  and 
streaked  with  red.  Flesh  white.  Kipens  in 
August. 


TITTENHUKST,  SUNNINGHILL. 

This  fine  estate  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  late  Thomas  Holloway,  who,  in  the  early  days 
of   his  possession,  took  considerable  interest  in 


not  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  in  the 
second  place  that  they  are  allowed  to  get 
hampered  with  a  lot  of  dead  or  useless  wood. 
Consequently  the  trimming  of  the  fine  trees  at 
Tittenhurst  is  vigorously  carried  out.  Cartloads 
of  useless  stuff  have  been  cut  out  of  some  of 
them,  and  the  work  is  continually  kept  up, 
some  of  the  rarer  specimens  being  tended  by  Mr. 
Lewinsky  himself.  The  effect  of  this  trimming 
away  of  the  damaged  lower  branches  of  the  giant 
Araucaria  imbricata  was  remarkable,  as  in  some 
cases,  after  the   decayed    lower    branches  were 


Fig.  126. — tittenhurst:  view  in  the  garden. 


■walks  in  kitchen  and  fruit-gardens  would  not  fail 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them 
laden  with  ripe  fruits  in  September.  As  a  market 
Plum  the  Monarch  has  no  rival,  the  well-known 
variety  Victoriacomingnext.  H.W.  Ward,Rayleigh. 

Apple  Titooka. 

M.  Charles  Baltet  writes  in  the  Bulletins 
d'Arhoriculture,  Jfc,  in  praise  of  the  Russian 
Apple  above  named.  Mr.  Gibb,  a  Canadian 
arboriculturist  travelling  in  Russia,  met  with  an 
orchard  which  supplies  the  markets  of  Moscow, 
although  the  cold  is  sometimes  so  intense  that 
the  mercury  even  freezes.  M.  Baltet  recom- 
mends the  variety  on  the  ground  of  its  hardi- 
hood, f<?rtility,  and  for  the  beauty  and  excellence 


laying-out  and  planting  the  natural  slopes  of  the 
hillside  on  which  the  commodious  dwelling 
stands.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  then 
proprietor's  time  the  gardens,  however,  were 
allowed  to  faU  into  a  very  rough  condition,  until 
about  two  years  ago,  when  the  estate  was  pur- 
chased by  T.  H.  Lewinsky,  Esq.,  an  enthu- 
siastic gardener  and  plant-lover,  who  has  made 
the  renovation  of  the  fine  trees  and  Conifers, 
and  the  remodelling  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  his  chief  relaxation  and  amusement. 
Mr.  Lewinsky  holds  that  the  two  chief  reasons 
why  so  many  rare  Conifers  and  other  trees  when 
they  reach  a  certain  stage  fail  to  grow  so  freely 
as  they  did  in  their  younger  days,  and  become 
more  or  less  shabby,  are  primarily  that  they  do 


removed,  new  growths  appeared  on  the  basal 
part  of  the  trunks,  and  bid  fair  again  to  furnish 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  with  fresh  young 
branches.  On  the  sandy  soil  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata, of  which  there  are  a  good  number  of  gigantic 
specimens,  have  thriven  remarkably  well,  and  have 
borne  cones  with  perfect  seeds,  from  which  a  bed 
of  seedlings  has  been  raised.  Of  one  interesting 
pair,  the  male  is  in  flower,  and  there  are  new  and 
old  cones  on  the  female  ;  from  the  old  ones  fine 
perfect  seed  being  shed. 

From  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion  and 
conservatory  sloping  green  banks  descend  to  the 
first  level,  which  is  laid  out  as  a  geometrical 
flower-garden,  beautiful  with  showy  and  fragrant 
flowers  at  the  time  of  my  visit.    Thence  by  gentle 
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slopes  the  gi-ass  extends  to  the  lower  level,  and 
down  the  centre  runs  a  broad  walk  skilfully 
planted  on  either  side  with  fine  variegated  Hollies, 
Golden  Yews,  and  other  shrubs  ;  Eoses  and  other 
flowers  being  good,  and  beds  of  show  perennials 
effectively  placed. 

From  the  higher  ground  the  charming  effect  of 
the  noble  Conifers  is  very  striking.  Planted 
many  years  ago,  the  [stately  trees  have  now 
assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  their  effect  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  smaller 
trees  usually  seen  in  gardens.  Here  and  there, 
rising  pillar-like  to  the  height  of  30  feet  or  so,  are 
grand  examples  of  Thuja  gigantea,  Libocedrus 
decurrens  (fig.  127),  of  a  vivid  green  from  base  to 
tip ;  Abies  concolor,  Cedrus  atlantica,  and  other 
blue-tinted  Conifers  of  large  proportions  are 
striking  objects ;  Abies  Pinsapo,  A.  Nordmanni- 
ana.  Sequoia  gigantea,  and  giant  Araucaria  im- 
bricata  planted  two  or  three  together,  the  huge 
pyramids  of  Cupressus  nootkatensis,  varieties  of 
C.  Lawsoniana,  and  others  of  simOar  growth  ;  the 
columnar  Junipers  and  representatives  of  most 
rare  Conifers,  all  combine  to  make  a  delightful 
garden  scene. 

Cunninghamia  sinensis,  over  20  feet  in  height, 
and  with  spreading  feathery  branches,  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  open-air 
in  England.  It  is  a  perfect  and  densely- 
branched  specimen,  the  peculiar  shining  green 
of  its  foliage  rendering  it  a  very  conspicuous 
object. 

Other  grand  specimens  noted  were  Cephalo- 
taxus  pedunculata,  Cupressus  obtusa  pygmaea  (a 
very  old  and  perfect  specimen),  some  fine  Cedars, 
&c.  Pyramid  and  standard  variegated  Hollies  of 
great  size,  and  especially  the  "Golden  Queen," 
are  effectively  planted  in  great  quantity,  and  with 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  Golden  Yews  and  Cu- 
pressus Lawsoniana  lutea  they  give  masses  of 
bright  colour.  One  large  pyramid  HoUy  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  has  patches  of  silver  and 
patches  of  gold  variegation  intermingled. 

The  slopes  beside  the  mansion  are  planted 
with  Eoses  and  other  flowers,  and  permanent 
shrubberries.  In  the  bottom  on  one  side,  in 
a  sheltered  nook,  is  a  plantation  of  Bam- 
boos, Arundinaria  japonica  (Bambusa  Metake) 
giving  broad  green  foliage,  and  the  yellow 
and  black  stems  of  the  two  other  kinds  con- 
trasting well.  Near  at  hand  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Camellias  planted  out.  They  are  of 
good  size,  but  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
Japanese  Maples  are  to  be  still  more  extensively 
grown,  and  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  sheltered 
border.'lwith  as  many  species  of  Bamboo  as  can 
be  obtained.  Most  of  the  beds  and  borders  in 
this  remarkable  garden  have  permanent  edgings 
of  clipped  Yew.  One  such  border  is  planted 
with  perhaps  the  greatest  variety  of  flowering 
shrubs  ever  got  together  in  anything  like  the 
space,  many  of  the  subjects  being  of  kinds  not 
usually  met  with  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
Among  them  are  Azalea  indica,  A.  obtusa,  A. 
amrena,  various  Himalayan  and  alpine  Ehodo- 
dendrons.  Camellias,  all  the  species  of  Skiramia, 
Kahnias,  some  of  the  prettier  Berberis,  a  good 
collection  of  Spirajas,  and  generally  every  pretty 
shrub  available  at  the  time  of  planting.  All  are 
now  doing  well. 

From  the  east  front  another  broad  walk 
through  well-filled  flower  gardens,  backed  by 
Ehododendron  beds,  extends  to  the  foimtain  and 
basin  of  Water-Lilies  in  the  bottom.  In  the  beds 
a  fine  lot  of  the  new  dark-coloured  Heliotropes 
are  showy  and  fragrant ;  the  Cannas  are  bright 
and  effective,  and  beds  of  Pelargoniums,  Mar- 
guerites, Celosias,  Lobelias,  Ac.  densely  set  with 
flower.  On  one  side  is  a  quiet  nook  of  giant  Pseudo- 
feuga  Douglasii,  Cedrus  Deodara  and  atlantica, 
from  which  passes  a  cool,  shady  walk  beneath 
Limes,  Oaks,  and  other  trees,  with  an  under- 
growth  of   Ehododtndions   and    other  flowering 


shrubs.  This  leads  to  the  croquet  lawn,  on  the 
bank  of  which  a  large  fallen  Elm-tree  is  utilised 
by  having  seats  ciit  in  it  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  players.  Here  the  trees  are  Sweet  Chest- 
nut, with  one  very  fine  Tulip-tree. 

Next  comes  the  Japanese  tea-house,  with 
flower  garden  in  front.  The  interior  is  fitted 
with  wonderful  specimens  of  art  in   furniture. 


Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison ;  the  second 
and  third  with  Crotons,  Drac8enas,".Caladium3, 
Begonias,  &c. 

The  long  corridor  connecting  the' ends  of  the 
houses  had  a  brilliant  show  of  flowers  borne  on 
the  Pelargoniums  and  other  greenhouse  plants, 
together  with  Ornithogalums  and  other  Cape 
bulbs. 


Fig.  127. — libocedrus  decuerenss  in  the  garden  at  tittenhurst. 


decorations,  and  pictures  brought  from  Japan, 
some  of  them  of  great  value.  Some  of  the  needle- 
work pictures  are  very  elaborate  and  clever,  and 
one  representing  gold  fishes  with  flowering 
Wistaria  overhead  is  a  wonderful  work  of  art. 
Passing  between  well  -  filled  herbaceous  plant 
borders  come  the 

Plant  Houses. 
These  are  used  principally  for  the  cultivation 
of  decorative  plants  and  for  fruit  growing. 

The  first  house   is  filled  with  large  plants  of 


The  smaller  range  contained  a  fine  batch  of 
Poinsettias  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  One 
house  was  filled  with  Orchids — Cattleyas,  Lselias,  a 
good  lot  of  Calanthes,  Dendrobiums,  and  other 
showy  kinds.  The  next  had  cool-house  Orchids 
on  one  side. 

The  first  vinery  had  a  good  crop  of  Lady 
Downes'  and  Muscat ;  the  second  Madresfieldi 
Court  and  Gros  Colmar;  and  the  third  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  said  to  have 
been  very  satisfactory  this  year,  all  the  fruit- trees 
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bearing  well ;  Apples  and  Pears  being  especially 
good.  The  Plums  also  on  the  south  wall  were  finely 
cropped,  and  outdoor  Nectarines  and  Peaches 
good.  A  large  number  of  well-grown  Chrys- 
anthemums also  occupied  quarters  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Lowinsky  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Joseph  Timson  as  head  gardener, 
and  his  energy  and  practical  knowledge  have 
gone  far  to  make  successful  work  of  the  recent 
great  improvements. 


row  of  thirty  sets  of  Northern  Star,  grown  under 
the  same  conditions,  gave  only  20  lb.,  and  a  small 
sample.     Haulm-growth  was  weak  and  stunted. 

The  most  interesting  test  of  cropping  merits  of 
numerous  varieties  was  one  of  a  personal  kind, 
conducted  by  me  with  tubers  obtained  from  diverse 
growers,  the  tubers  ranging  from  4oz.  to  9oz.,  which 
were  planted  singly,  after  being  robustly  sprouted, 
4  feet  apart,  on  slightly  raised  and  well-prepared 
mounds.  The  soil  was  composed  chiefly  of  road- 
sweepings  mixed   with  old  pasture  loam.     The 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


A   SELECTION    OF    SINGLE-FLOWEEED 

DAHLIAS. 
The   twelve  best    single   Dahlias,  which   will 
give  general  satisfaction  in  the  garden,  and  ar& 
effective  as  cut  flowers  for  the  table,  are : — 
Miss  Morland  (rich  red). 
Polly  Eccles  (buff  yellow,  with  red  centre). 
Victoria  (white  and  red  striped). 
Serita  (crimson  purple,  with  darker  centre). 


Fig.  128.— tittenhuest  :  the  formal  flowee-gaedex. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE  FACTOR  POTATO. 
This  main  crop  variety  has  been  in  commerce 
several  years,  and,  as  it  is  now  in  everybody's 
hands,  there  is  no  special  interest  to  serve  in 
particularly  referring  to  it.  Mr.  Reading  Galton, 
at  p.  209,  sho-B  s  how  very  largely  the  produce  of 
The  Factor  from  3.^  lb.  of  seed  exceeded  even 
that  of  Northern  Star,  and  some  other  popular 
varieties.  In  our  National  Potato  Society's  trial, 
conducted  near  Wimbledon  this  season,  the  pro- 
duce of  ninety  sets  of  The  Factor  was  224  lb., 
Up-to-Date  coming  next  with  217  lb.,  British 
Queen  182  lb.,  and  Evergood  147  lb.  In  this 
trial  the  sets  were  planted  as  received,  and  no 
form  of  artificial  propagation  was   adopted.     A 


growth  generally  was  remarkable,  the  tops  ex- 
tending to  a  diameter  of  6  feet,  and  were  very 
stout  and  healthy.  When  lifted,  so  far  as  they 
are  at  present,  the  single  plant  of  The  Factor 
gave  the  great  product  of  17  lb..  King  Edward 
coming  next  with  15  lb.  These  roots  were  indeed 
a  sight  to  see  when  lifted,  and  I  longed  for  a 
camera  to  show  in  a  picture  what  the  crops  really 
were.  They  would  have  conveyed  a  more  com- 
plete element  of  truth  than  is  commonly  found  in 
Potato  pictures  of  crops  as  laid  out  on  the 
ground.  Warrior  gave  14  lb.,  Evergood  13  lb., 
and  Great  Central  12  lb.  It  is  very  evident 
that  with  some  varieties  something  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  planting  large  sets  4  feet  apart, 
especially  of  such  fine  varieties  as  The  Factor. 
A.  Dean,  Surrey. 


Columbine  (soft  pink). 

Darkness  (very  dark  maroon). 

Leslie  Scale  (mauve,  with  deep  purple  cent^e)^. 

Aurora  (straw  colour,  with  red  centre  an<i 
back). 

Snowdrop  (white,  with  slight  yellow  centre). 

Beauty's  Eye  (lilac-mauve). 

Tommy  (yellow,  splashed  with  red). 

Miss  Roberts  (canary  yellow). 

All  the  above  plants  are  very  floriferous,  of 
medium  or  under  medium  height,  and  of  neat 
growth.  The  fiowers  are  of  perfect  form  and 
shape,  and  moreover  constant  in  respect  of  colour. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  much  astonishment  that 
with  such  easily-grown  autiunn  flowers  of  perfect 
form  and  beauty  available,  one  finds  single 
Dahlias  so  little  known.     How  seldom  are  they 
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seen  in  the  horticultural  shows  of  country  towns 
and  villages !  Having  grown  them  for  many 
years  myself,  my  advice  is — Secure  in  May  good 
named  varieties  only,  and  when  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  plant  out  Z\  feet  apart  in  any 
■ordinary  garden  soil.  Choose  a  position  open  to 
the  sun  but  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
•and  then,  provided  firm  staking  and  tying  are 
properly  attended  to,  and  the  old  seed-heads  are 
constantly  removed  during  the  flowering  season, 
mo  disappointment  will  ensue.  JJer.  S.  Spencer 
Fearce,  Combe  Vicarage,  Woodstock,  Oxon. 


BULB    GARDEN. 


NARCISSI   THAT   AVILL    NOT    FORCE. 

In  a  recently-published  note  in  the  Gardeners' 
K)hronicle  (see  p.  18(3)  on  "  Daffodils  for  Early 
Forcing,"  I  mentioned  that  many  varieties  cannot 
be  forced  successfully.  Not  only  is  it  impossible 
"to  force  certain  varieties  into  flower  by  artificial 
teat,  but  they  remain  absolutely  uninfluenced  by 
"the  greater  heat.  My  first  experience  of  such 
jDaffodils  was  obtained  many  years  ago,  when 
probably  not  a  score  knew  anything  at  all  con- 
■oerning  the  forcing  of  the  Narcissus  genus.  Con- 
-cluding  somewhat  naturally  that  all  the  varieties 
Tnight  be  forced  in  some  degree  or  other,  we  put 
•in  a  good  many  bulbs  of  the  common  Lent  Lily, 
Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus  ;  but  to  our  surprise 
■we  found  that  although  the  bulbs  made  roots,  they 
Tvould  not  produce  any  growth  ;  so  after  some 
Tveeks  they  were  turned  outside  and  left  exposed 
to  the  more  or  less  uncongenial  weather  of  the 
imonth  of  February.  Later  on  our  first  surprise 
•was  but  increased  when,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  these  very  bulbs  flowered  quite  well  at 
about  their  usual  period,  this  notwithstanding 
the  harsh  conditions  that  prevailed  from  the  time 
•of  their  being  turned  out-of-doors.  Seeing  that 
"these  bulbs  had  for  weeks  been  subjected  to  a 
■temperature  of  50°  to  G0°  and  were  then  suddenly 
"turned  out  to  encounter  frost  and  cold,  and 
:flowered  quite  well  in  the  end,  is  a  fact  worth 
ireoording  if  only  as  proof  of  their  great  powers  of 
endurance.  Not  all  the  Narcissi  are  so  hardy, 
however,  for  I  recall  a  heavy  loss  nearly  twenty 
.years  ago  of  N.  ornatus  that  had  been  forced  into 
bloom,  and  after  this  were  put  out  and  en- 
■conntered  some  sharp  frosts. 

Equally  unresponsive  to  artificial  heat  are  the 
•following  varieties  :  N.  biflorus,  N.  poeticus  (the 
May-flowering  form),  N.  p.  plenus,  and  in  a  lesser 
■degree  N.  p.  poetarum.  Upon  the  three  first- 
named  varieties,  artificial  heat,  whether  mOd  or 
■otherwise,  has  not  the  slighest  influence,  and  the 
finest  bulbs,  if  early  planted  and  dtdy  prepared, 
will  not  make  the  least  top  growth,  but  remain 
■absolutely  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is 
"the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  in 
progressive  stages  artificial  heat  has  been  applied 
for  some  two  months.  Nor  is  there  later  on  the 
least  evidence  of  strangulation  or  that  the  growth 
•of  the  scape  has  been  arrested  within  the  bulb, 
3uch  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  Hyacinths  unduly 
forced,  for  the  flowering  is  quite  normal  in  this 
/respect.  Another  phase  of  the  subject  is  the 
retarding  influence  of  artificial  heat  if  too  early 
•applied  to  N.  poeticus  poetarum  and  N.  p.  ornatus. 
If  these  varieties  be  placed  too  early  in  heat  they 
will  frequently  be  much  later  in  flowering  than 
another  batch  introduced  three  weeks  later.  In 
"these  heat-retarded  batches  however  there  is  the 
■obvious  proof  of  severe  strangulation,  the  scape 
being  unable  to  pass  the  orifice  of  the  neck.  For 
■this  reason  in  forcing  N.  ornatus  a  long  prepara- 
tory season  in  a  cool  structure,  yiving  abundant 
water  meanwhile,  is  essential  to  success,  and  the 
moment  the  scape  is  seen  to  be  clearing  the  neck 
-of  the  bulb  heat  may  be  applied  freely.  Fre- 
<quent  failures  result  from  affording  too  little 
anoisture  to  the  roots  alone. 


Another  instance  is  seen  in  the  trumpet  section  as 
well  as  in  the  incomparabiUs  group,  illustrating 
how  impatient  to  heat  are  some  varieties,  for  the 
scape  refuses  to  arch  or  droop,  and  the  flowers  open 
when  quite  erect.  "  Prinoeps,"  single  incompara- 
biUs varieties,  and  especially  the  common  double 
form  are  instances  of  applying  heat  too  early  or  too 
suddenly.  In  such  cases  however  judgment  and 
experience  are  the  best  correctives  ;  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  what  explanation  the 
scientist  would  give  concerning  those  varieties 
that  for  weeks  remain  uninfluenced  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  forcing.  E.  H.  JenMns, 
Hampton  Hill. 


attended  to  at  once.  When  repotting,  place  large 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  the  depth  of  2 
or  3  inches,  and  over  these  spread  a  thin  layer  of 
rough  sphagnum-moss  ;  then  place  in  some  of 
the  lower  roots,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  work  in 
amongst  them  clean-picked  sphagnum-moss  and 
broken  crocks,  about  one-half  of  each,  bringing 
the  other  roots  well  up  to  the  surface  in  the  same 
manner.  Fill  up  to  within  J  an  inch  of  the  top, 
pressing  the  materials  down  firmly,  and  face  the 
surface  with  good  living  sphagnum-moss.  When 
placing  the  roots  into  the  pots,  use  every  care  so 
as  not  to  crack  or  break  them  unnecessarily. 
When  the  work  of  potting  has  been  done,  provide 
sufficiently  strong  stakes  to  so  support  the  plants 
in  an  erect  position  that  they  may  not  be  swayed 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Vandas. — Such  tall-growing  epiphytal  Orchids 
as  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  suavis,  and  their  varieties, 
often  lose  some  of  their  lower  leaves  during  the 
hot  summer  months,  the  cause  of  which  may  be 
due  to  excessive  flowering,  irregular  temperature, 
insufficient  ventilation,  or  want  of  sufficient 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  such 
plants  it  is  advisable  to  carefully  pick  out  all  the 
potting  material,  afterwards  cutting  off  so  much 
of  the  base  of  the  stem  that  when  the  plant  is 
lowered  into  the  pot  the  bottom  leaves  may  be  on 
a  level  with  the  rim.  I  have  invariably  found 
that  the  further  the  bottom  leaves  are  from  the 
moist  sphagnum-moss,  the  less  vigorous  do  the 
plants  become.  If  such  disturbance  at  the  roots 
is  necessary,  this  is  the  best  season  for  the  work, 
as  the  plants  are  now  commencing  to  root  freely, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  all  through  the  winter 
months.  Less  foliage  is  likely  to  be  lost  than 
when  the  operation  is  done  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Well  -  rooted  specimens  that 
have  insufficient  rooting  -  space,  and  those 
that  require  only  to   be   top-dressed,  should  be 


about.  Carefully  peg  down  on  to  the  surface  any 
long  straggling  roots,  and  they  will  afterwards 
send  roots  into  the  moss,  thus  greatly  assist- 
ing the  plants  to  re  -  establish  themselves. 
Large  healthy  specimens  which  have  sufficient 
rooting-space  for  another  year  will  only  need  to 
be  resurfaced  with  living  sphagnum-moss  ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  through  repeated  top- 
dressings  the  material  at  the  top  is  sweet  and 
fresh,  whilst  that  underneath  has  decomposed. 
If  the  grower  is  at  aU  suspicious  of  this,  all  of  the 
compost  should  be  carefully  picked  out  from  be- 
tween the  roots  and  replaced  with  fresh.  After 
repotting  the  plants  they  will  require  to  be  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  no  water  should  be 
afforded  them  for  several  days,  after  which  give 
them  one  good  soaking.  The  moss  on  the  surface 
■will  soon  become  dry  again,  when  it  should  be 
lightly  sprinkled  over  so  as  to  keep  it  alive. 
When  the  plants  are  re-established  the  quantity 
of  water  may  be  gradually  increased,  but  the 
compost  must  never  be  kept  in  a  saturated  con- 
dition, it  being  better  to  keep  the  surroundings 
moist  by  damping  down  several  times  each  day. 
One  of  the  essential  requirements  of  these  Vandas 
is  a  cool,  moist  stage  for  them  to  stand  upon. 
The  intermediate-house  is  the  best  place  for 
them,  but  if  no  proper  intermediate -house  is  at 
command,  the  plants  may  be  stood  together  at  the 
cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya  division,  and  the 
balance     between     warmth      and     atmospheric 
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moisture  should  be  maintained.  As  more  warmth 
from  the  hot-water-pipes  is  now  needed  for  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house,  we  cover  the  pipes 
immediately  under  the  Vandas  with  a  thick  layer 
of  freshly-gathered  Oak  and  Beeeh-leaves,  which 
are  kept  damp  so  as  to  counteract  the  drying 
effects  of  the  pipes  on  the  air  surrounding  the 
plants.  The  bottom  ventilators  should  be  kept 
more  or  less  open,  according  to  the  weather 
outside.  A  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the 
house  is  beneficial  whenever  the  temperature  of 
the  external  air  is  above  50°. 


FRUITS    UNDEB    GLASS. 

By  W.  Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Cacumhers. — The  favourable  weather  experi- 
enced during  September  and  its  continuance  to 
the  present  time,  have  produced  short-jointed, 
sturdy  growth  in  Cucumber  plants  which  will 
be  of  value  to  the  plants  during  November 
and  December.  They  will  now  be  setting  fruits 
freely,  but  only  suilicient  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  to  supply  necessary  requirements. 
Cut  the  fruits  when  they  attain  to  the  de- 
sired size,  and  stand  them  stalk  downwards 
in  a  little  water  in  a  cool  place.  During  mild 
weather  the  amount  of  tire-heat  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  only  allowing  sufficient  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  condition. 
When  giving  air  it  must  be  recognised  that  the 
object  is  not  to  lower  the  temperature,  but  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  too  high.  It  should  be 
maintained  at  from  Go°  to  70°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  by  day.  Remove,  regulate,and  stop  the  growths 
once  a  week,  avoid  overcrowding,  and  allow  every 
leaf  full  exposure  to  the  light.  Xt  this  season,  when 
the  syringe  cannot  be  used  frequently,  light 
fumigations  will  be  necessary  occasionally  to 
prevent  red-spider  and  thrips.  As  the  roots  from 
the  plants  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
afford  them  moderate  but  frequent  top-dressings. 
If  it  is  considered  necessary,  liberal  aijplications 
of  weak  liquid-manure  may  be  given,  but  it  should 
be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  roots  are  growing.  Should  mildew 
appear,  dust  the  leaves  with  flowers-of-sulphur. 

Stmivberries  in  Pots. — It  is  important  that 
these  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  Weak  liquid-manure  given  now  will 
assist  in  producing  strong  trusses  of  flowers 
which  will  set  well.  Any  small  side  crowns  that 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  should  be  removed 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Plants 
intended  for  early  forcing  should  be  given  the 
protection  of  frames.  Plunge  the  pots  in  leaves 
and  cover  with  the  lights  in  severe  weather  only. 
Later  batches  of  plants  may  be  plunged  in  the 
open,  and  any  light  material  may  be  used  for 
their  protection  during  severe  weather. 

Tomato-plants  intended  for  fruiting  in  winter 
should  be  potted  in  a  clean,  well-drained  soil,  using 
no  manure.  Afford  them  abundance  of  air,  and 
place  them  near  to  the  glass  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
of  moderate  temperature.  Watering  should  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  the  side-shoots  must 
be  pinched  off.  To  secure  a  supply  of  fruit  early 
in  the  spring,  it  will  be  necessary  to  propagate 
plants  from  cuttings.  Side  -  shoots  make  ex- 
cellent cuttings,  and  should  be  inserted  singly 
in  a  light,  sandy  soil  in  2  or  3-inch  pots.  Plants 
for  this  purpose  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds 
if  sown  at  once  in  light  soil,  placing  the  pots 
containing  the  seeds  near  to  the  glass. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Tark.  Barnet. 

Orchards. — The  best  time  for  planting  fruit- 
trees  is  close  at  hand,  and  those  intending  to 
make  large  orchards,  should  get  the  land  in  order 
for  the  reception  of  the  young  trees  without 
delay,  so  that  most  of  the  planting  may  be  finished 
before  the  frosty  weather  sets  in.  Trees  that  are 
planted  early  and  properly,  usiially  start  into 
growth  freely  in  the  foUowing  spring  and  make 
considerable  progress  during  the  first  season,  but 
those  which  are  planted  in  spring  grow  nmch 
less  quickly  and  are  liable  to  form  flower-buds 
instead  of  wood.     The  roots  of  late-planted  trees 


also  need  more  attention  during  dry  weather 
in  regard  to  providing  them  with  water  and 
mulchings,  &c.  Select  and  plant  only  the 
most  serviceable  varieties,  and  do  not  obtain 
a  great  number  merely  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  If  the  land  is  under  grass,  remove 
from  0  to  9  square  feet  of  turf,  throw  out  the 
top  spit  and  break  up  the  subsoil  to  a  good 
depth.  If  the  staple  is  poor  in  quality  or  un- 
suitable, cart  it  away,  and  refill  the  holes  with 
fresh  compost ;  otherwise  the  bottom  spit  may 
be  improved  by  mixing  with  it  road  scrapings, 
burnt  earth,  and  a  little  decayed  manure.  Pro- 
vide orchard  trees  with  plenty  of  space  for  head- 
room ;  30  to  40  feet  apart  is  none  too  much  for 
large-spreading  varieties  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees  ; 
Plum-trees  need  about  24  feet,  and  large  Cherries 
from  311  to  40  feet;  Damsons  require  25  feet 
except  when  used  as  wind-breaks,  when  they 
should  be  planted  not  more  than  15  feet  apart. 
The  wider  spaces  between  the  permanent  trees 
may  be  planted  with  bush  or  half  -  standards 
trees  to  be  removed  later  when  the  permanent 
trees  have  grown  to  considerable  size.  After 
the  stations  for  the  trees  have  been  prepared, 
some  strong  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the 
hard  bottom  for  supporting  the  trees  when  they 
have  been  planted.  Do  not  bury  the  roots  deeply, 
and  in  wet  soils  plant  the  trees  on  mounds  a 
little  above  the  ground-level.  Take  care  to  cut 
all  damaged  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  work 
some  fine  soil  amongst  the  roots,  slightly  raising 
and  shaking  the  trees  before  treading  the  soil 
firmly  about  them.  Orchards  should  always  be 
well  drained,  and  if  the  land  falls  to  the  south 
and  it  is  provided  with  shelter  from  the  north,  so 
much  the  better.  Plant  the  trees  in  lines 
running  from  north  to  south. 

Varieties  to  Plant. — A  capital  variety  of  Damson 
to  plant  round  the  orchard  as  wind-breaks  is  that 
known  as  Farleigh  Prolific.  A  few  good  and 
reliable  varieties  of  Apples  which  will  succeed  in 
most  parts  will  be  found  in  the  following  : — 
Dessert  varieties :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Margil,  Lady  Sudeley,  Summer 
Goldings,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  AVorcester  Pear- 
main.  Kitchen  varieties:  Lord  Derby,  Tower  of 
Glammis,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Fillbasket,  Kound 
Winter  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  and  Duraelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington).  Before  planting  on  a 
large  scale,  however,  special  enquiries  should  be 
made  to  experienced  fruit-growers  in  the  district 
as  to  the  varieties  that  have  proved  to  be  suitable 
for  the  locality.  [See  the  list  to  be  published  in 
out  next  number.   Ed.] 


THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pkntland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 
Earthing-up  Celery.  —  Continue  the  work  of 
earthing-up  Celery  as  grovi-th  proceeds,  and  when 
doing  this  for  the  last  time  do  not  cover  up  the 
foliage  so  deeply  that  only  the  tips  can  be  seen 
above  the  soil.  I  prefer  to  leave  6  inches  at  the 
very  least  of  healthy  leaves  showing  above  the 
soil  when  all  is  finished. 

Fennel. — If  pl.ants  have  been  allowed  to  ripen 
seeds,  the  seed  should  now  be  gathered,  and  if 
sown  on  a  dry  border  will  produce  plants  which 
can  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent  quarters 
in  spring.  Old  stools  soon  become  exhausted 
when  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  and  if  the  present 
stock  is  no  more'  than  is  required  to  meet  the 
demand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  the  beds  of 
all  rubbish,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of  short 
manure  to  encourage  any  offsets  there  may  be  to 
make  strong  growths  towards  the  spring,  when 
the  old  stools  can  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  re- 
planted ;  or  the  offsets  only  may  be  detached  and 
planted. 

Seakale. — Kemove  all  the  foliage  that  is  turning 
yellow  so  as  to  expose  the  crowns  to  as  much 
light  and  air  as  possible.  This  will  encourage 
them  to  finish  growth  quickly,  and  become  the 
sooner  ready  for  forcing.  Hoe  over  the  soil 
between  the  rows,  to  destroy  any  weeds  there 
may  be,  and  freshen  the  sui'face  of  the  soil. 

Rhubarb.  —  The  leaves  of  Khubarb  are  also 
decajing,  and  should  be  cleared  away. 


Borage. — Where  plants  which  were  obtained 
from  the  early  sowings  have  been  allowed  to- 
produce  seeds,  there  are  now  sufficient  plants  to- 
meet  all  demands  which  are  likely  to  be  made 
during  the  spring.  These  seedlings  being  upon, 
hard  ground  withstand  the  winter  better  than 
those  which  have  been  raised  in  prepared  beds- 
Thin  out  the  jjlants  if  they  are  growing  too 
thickly  together,  and  make  the  ground  tidy.  If 
the  "  thinnings  "  are  taken  up  with  balls  of  soil 
attached  to  them,  and  are  put  into  boxes  in  a- 
sheltered  situation,  they  can  be  brought  forward 
indoors,  should  it  appear  likely  that  they  will  be- 
required. 

Mushrooms. —  Collect  droppings  for  the  making- 
of  new  beds  to  succeed  those  which  are  becoming 
exhausted.  It  is  better  to  turn  out  a  bed  which 
has  yielded  a  good  crop,  and  replace  it  with  a 
new  one,  than  to  keep  it  longer  tor  the  purpose- 
of  obtaining  the  last  Mushroom  it  is  capable  of 
producing. 

Salads.  — Sow  seeds  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  supply,  and  commence  "  blanch- 
ing "  at  suitable  intervals. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Jlra.  Burns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Primula  sinensis.  —  Any  plants  remaining  im 
cold  frames  should  be  removed  to  cool  pits  or- 
houses  where  they  can  be  protected  from  damp- 
and  frost.  The  earliest  batch  will  be  throwing 
up  their  flower-spikes,  and  may  be  afforded  weak 
liquid-manure  occasionally.  Later  plants  which 
are  intended  for  flowering  in  spring,  and  are 
now  in  3-inoh  pots,  should  he  transferred  to- 
others 5  inches  in  diameter,  if  they  are  already 
well  rooted. 

Primula  stellata. — The  light  and  graceful  habit 
of  this  variety  when  in  bloom,  together  with  its- 
l^rofuse  flowering,  cause  it  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  for  conservatory  and  room  decoration.  If 
the  plants  are  afforded  a  favourable  position  and 
occasional  applications  of  manure-water,  they 
will  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

Primula  obconiea. — Plants  thi-owing  up  their- 
flower-spikes  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  45°  to  50°,  and  they  will  then  con- 
tinue to  flower  throughout  the  winter.  The- 
same  temperature  will  be  suitable  for  the  other 
varieties  named  above. 

Double-fiowercd  Primulas  should  be  afforded  a 
good  position  near  to  the  glass  in  a  house  where 
a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  is  maintained  at 
night,  and  having  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere. 
If  proper  attention  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
watering,  the  plants  will  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers  for  cutting  throughout  the  winter. 

Mignonette. — Plants  required  to  flower  in  the- 
winter,  and  now  standing  in  cold  frames,  should 
be  placed  near  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  pit  or  other 
structure  where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  and  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  Later,  in  order  to  keep- 
the  plants  growing  it  will  be  necessary  to  afford 
them  a  minimum  temi)erature  of  from  45°  to  50°.  ' 

Violets. — Those  who  intend  to  place  frames  over- 
the  Violets,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
tendered  in  the  Calendar  for  April  23,  should  now 
do  so.  This  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  adopt  with 
such  varieties  as  Princess  of  Wales,  Luxonne,. 
and  Princess  Beatrice,  the  stems  being  longer- 
and  the  flowers  larger  beyond  comparison  than, 
when  the  old  plan  of  lifting  the  clumps  is  adopted. 
After  growing  the  variety  La  France  for  four 
years,  I  have  discarded  it,  as  in  oxir  soil  the 
flowers  are  not  superior  to  those  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  while  it  is  much  weaker  in  constitution, 
and  less  floriferous  than  that  variety.  In  the 
absence  of  permanent  frames,  a  temporary  rough 
frame  may  be  erected  over  the  Violets,  and  spare 
lights  laid  on  this.  Remove  the  lights  in  the 
daytime  during  the  present  month,  and  afford  aU 
the  ventilation  possible  in  favourable  weather 
throughout  the  winter.  The  frame  should  be 
protected  when  frost  is  anticipated.  Runners 
may  now  be  taken  from  the  plants  and  insertedl 
a  few  inches  apart  in  boxes  filled  with  soil,  or  in  a 
shallow  frame,  according  to  the  number  of  plants 
required  for  planting-out  in  April.  Keep  the 
frame  closed  until  the  cuttings  have  made  roots. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Cotters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
4lf   Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Oommunicatwns  should  be  wbitten  on  one  bide  only  of 
THE  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  vnll  not  be 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  ■ 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


( National    CluTsanthemum    So- 
OcT.  24-;     cicty's  Floral  Committee  Meet- 
(     lug  at  Essex  Hall. 

TTTii-csnAV  nr-T  Qi;  t  Cioydou    Clirysanthemum   So- 

iUJiSUAY,        OCT.  io-j     ciety's  Show  (2  days). 

r,„_.  „a  t  Royal  Botanic  Society's  General 
OCT.  28^     Meeting. 


MONDAY. 


FRIDAY 


SALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulhs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY  and  TUESDAY  NEXT— 

At  Hook  Hill  Nursery.  AVokiug.  Two  Days' Clearance 
Sale  of  3.i,{]i»i  Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  and  Nursery  Stock,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Jack- 
man  &  Sons,  by  I'rotlieroe  A  Morris,  at  H.30. 

TUESDAY  NEXT— 

Second  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Bur.v  Road 
Nurseries.  Gosport.  Hants,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Legg 
ct  Son,  by  Protheroe  <i:  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,  Azaleas,  Bays,  Liliums,  Spirreas,  &c.,  at 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  .-s. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Thirtieth  groat  Annual  Sale  of  first-class  Nursery 
Stock,  at  Mr.  E.  Hollanil)y's  Nurseries,  Groom- 
bridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Imported  Oncidiuni  concolor.  Established  Orchids, 
Imported  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  <;)dontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  at  67  and  6B,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  AdvertisCTnent  columns.) 


AvEEAGE  TEMPERATtTRE  tor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  obseryations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—47-4'. 
Actual  TEMPERATtjEEs  :— 

hOUDOy .—Wednesday,  Ocfoiicr  19  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  6"'; 
Min.  .SI". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  OfiSee,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— T/mrsdnt/.Ocfobfr  20 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  3'j-3;  Temp.,  6.1'.  Weather- 
Dull  :  foggy. 
Pbovinces.—  Wednesday,  October  IS  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  ^1". 
South -West  of  England;  Min.  52',  East 
Coast  of  Scotland. 


WThat  Apples 
to  Plant. 


Growers  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  kindly 
furnished  us  with  the  reports 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit-crops,  which 
were  published  in  our  issue  for  ,Tuly  30.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  good  enough  to 
answer  our  questions  as  to  which  were,  in 
their  opinion,  the  best  six  Apples  in  their 
■district  for  culinary  and  a  corresponding 
number  for  dessert  purposes.  We  have  now 
been  able  to  summarise  their  replies,  and 
tiope  in  our  next  and  in  the  following  issue 
to  give  tables  which  will  conclusively  show 
which  among  the  hundreds  of  Apples  cata- 
logued are  the  best  for  growing  in  particular 
•districts.  The  importance  of  this  informa- 
tion to  intending  planters  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Of  course  local  circumstances  and 
eeason  of  ripening  must  afleetthe  issue  more 
or  less,  but  as  our  reports  embrace  the 
whole  country,  and  are  furnished  by  a  large 
number  of  the  most  eminent  and  trust- 
worthy authorities,  the  local  circumstances 
<to  which  we  have  alluded  will  not  materially 
affect  the  general  conclusions. 


The  Presidency  of  the   National  Rose 

Society.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
tthis  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  decided  that 
there  shall  in  future  be  no  permanent  President. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  will  be  nomi- 
nated as  President  for  the  nest  two  years. 


The  Surveyors'  Institutjon. — The  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Session  1904- 
1905  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  14,  1904, 
when  tlie  President,  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  will 
dehver  an  opening  address.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  8  o'clock.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  the  President  will  unveil  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  John  Woknham  Penfold,  subscribed  for  by 
a  large  number  of  members,  and  presented  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  and  long- continued 
services  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

Advertisements. — We  are  sorry  again  to 
have  to  caution  gardeners  and  others  against 
the  procedures  of  a  certain  advertiser  with  many 
names  who  has  availed  himself  of  our  advertising 
columns  to  gain  small  sums  of  money  from  gar- 
deners and  others  under  pretence  of  finding  them 
employment.  In  some  cases  the  money  was  in- 
cautiously sent.  We  cannot  impress  upon  gar- 
deners too  forcibly  the  necessity  of  exercising 
caution  in  these  matters.  In  no  case  should 
they  send  money  to  strangers.  The  Yorkshire 
police  are  making  enquiries  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  man,  whose  career  of  dishonesty  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  speedily  come  to  an  end. 

The  Highgate  and  District  Chrysan- 
themum SOCIETY'S  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Central  Hall  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  on 
November  2,  3,  and  4.  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
George  Saunders,  13,  Victoria  Cottages,  Arch- 
way Eoad,  Highgate,  N. 

Poisoning  by  Nicotine. — A  young  lady  at 
Dover  is  reported  to  have  met  her  death  recently 
from  accidentally  taking  some  insecticide  con- 
taining nicotine.  The  bottle  was  not  labelled 
"  Poison."  Vendors  should  in  their  own  in- 
terests take  care  that  insecticides,  fungicides, 
weed-killers,  sheep-dips,  vermin-killers,  and  other 
substances  containing  poisonous  ingredients 
should  be  duly  labelled  "  Poison,"  and  not  sold 
indiscriminately  and  without  inquiry  to  the  first 
comer.  It  is  no  defence  to  allege  that  the  mixtures 
in  question  are  not  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption. Although  it  is  not  possible  to  cope 
with  eyery  case  of  negligence  or  design,  yet  every 
reasonable  precaution  shoiUd  be  taken  to  avoid 
accident  and  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

The  Proposed  Extension  of  Kew  Bridge 
Market. — The  i)roposals  of  the  Brentford  Urban 
District  Coxincil  to  extend  the  vegetable  and 
market  garden  produce-market  at  Kew  Bridge, 
at  a  cost  of  ^£44,000,  are  meeting  with  great 
opposition  in  the  locality.  Opened  originally  in 
1893,  it  received  additions  in  the  way  of  ware- 
houses and  offices  in  1894,  and  extra  stalls, 
stabling,  and  stand  spaces  in  1899,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  market  managers  still  receiving 
many  complaints  from  salesmen  and  buyers  of 
the  congestion  on  market  days,  the  difficulties  of 
ingress  and  egress,  and  the  loss  and  interference 
with  business  by  reason  of  the  majority  of  stands 
Ijeing  uncovered,  it  was  determined  to  extend  the 
frontage  to  the  main  London  Eoad,  and  to  con- 
struct three  covered  avenues  of  ample  dimensions. 
The  land  was  secured  for  X9,76C,  and  £1,500 
was  paid  as  compensation  to  tenants  for 
the  acquisition  of  their  interests.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  District 
Council  has  already  appeared  in  our  columns. 
The  subject  of  the  loan  came  before  a  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  last  week,  when  the 
Clerk  to  the  Council  gave  some  interesting  figures 
relating  to  the  progress  of  the  market.  ^68000 
was  spent  in  1893  on  laying  out  the  place 
originally,  and  at  the  end  of  1894  it  had  produced 
jEUia,  a  profit  of  2d.  in  the  pound  to  the  rates. 
In  1895  it  reaUzed  i4G0;  in  189G,  j£512  ;  in  1897, 
£o87  10s.;  and  in  1898,  ^£710.  The  foUowing 
year  ^£4,300  was  spent  on  extra  stands,  stables, 
Ac,   Ijut  only   ^£353   was   realized.     In    1900   the 


balance  was  ^389 ;  in  1901  it  was  ^£398 ;  and  in 
1902  it  was  ^£415,  and  up  to  the  25th  of  March, 
1903,  .£401  was  earned.  The  falling  oft'  in  profits 
during  the  latter  years  was  due  to  the  heavier 
repayments  and  interest  on  the  accumtdated 
loans,  which  last  year  stood  at  j£12,70O.  Since 
the  market  was  opened  it  has  earned  ,£3,992, 
which  has  all  gone  in  reduction  of  the  rates.  It 
was  computed  that  when  the  extensions  were 
carried  out,  the  weekly  tolls  would  produce 
.£195  IGs.  id.,  a  total  yearly  income  of 
jE4,882  lis.  id.  The  yearly  repayments  and 
interest  on  the  loan  of  ,£44,000  would  work  out  at 
about  £2,633  13s.,  which  with  the  working  expenses 
would  about  equal  the  income.  Theobjectors  to  the 
scheme  declare  that  these  figures  would  never  be 
realised,  and  that  the  heavy  loan,  plus  the  outstand- 
ing liabilities  and  the  price  of  the  site,  wordd 
entail  a  heavy  burden  on  the  rates.  The  proposal 
was  to  lay  out  a  market  bigger  than  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  prices  proposed  to  be  charged  for 
the  stands  and  shops,  ,£55  per  annum,  would  be 
prohibitive.  It  was  only  on  one  day,  Friday,  that 
there  was  any  congestion  in  the  market,  and  this 
might  be  met  by  constructing  a  new  road  by  the 
side  of  the  present  market,  and  making  another 
entrance  and  exit  at  the  rear.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  submitted  that  as  the  western 
suburbs  of  I^ondon  grew,  the  market  would  be 
more  and  more  used,  particularly  as  Covent 
Garden  could  not  be  extended.  Many  big  growers 
would  use  it  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  lack  of  room,  storage,  and  inability  to  get 
in  and  out  of  the  market.  It  had  a  railway  goods- 
yard  adjoining,  whence  connection  could  be  had 
with  the  whole  of  England,  and  the  biggest 
sellers  woidd  send  goods  if  there  were  better 
facilities  for  disposing  of  them  readily. 

Grass  and  Fruit  Returns  of  Great 
Britain. — According  to  the  preliminary  state- 
ment for  1904  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  of 
Great  Britain,  the  total  area  of  land  under  per- 
manent grasses  is  17,103,801  acres,  as  compared 
with  ltj,934,495  acres  in  1903,  or  an  increase  of 
169,300  acres,  or  10  per  cent.  The  area  for  small 
fruits  to  June,  1904,  is  77,962  acres,  as  against 
76,152  acres  in  1903,  an  increase  of  1,800  acres,  or 
2'4  per  cent.  The  total  area  under  orchards  is 
243,008  acres,  compared  with  239,483  acres  last 
year,  that  being  an  increase  of  3,525  acres,  or 
1'5  per  cent. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener.— On  the 

occasion  of  leaving  Eskhill,  Inveresk,  to  take 
charge  of  the  gardens  at  Westerlea,  Murrayfield, 
Mr.  McInnes  was  presented  on  October  1  with  a 
handsome  silver  watch  and  gold  chain  by  a 
number  of  his  friends  in  Musselbm-gh  and  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Bbtce,  Newhailes,  presided,  while 
Bailie  Bissett  was  croupier.  Mr.  Halley,  in 
making  the  presentation,  referred  to  the  many 
pleasant  recollections  Mr.  McInnes'  residence 
among  them  had  left,  and  wished  him  success  in 
his  new  home.  A  handsome  gold  bangle  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  McInnes.  There  was  a  com- 
pany of  about  fifty  present. 

Caution  to  Fruit  and  Flower  Sales- 
men.— We  are  informed  that  a  man,  at  one  time 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  James  Bradman,  Covent 
Garden  Market,  is  calling  on  fruit  and  flower 
merchants,  shipowners,  &c.,  and  obtaining  money 
on  various  false  pretences.  This  man  ceased  to 
be  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bkadman  on  Sept.  20, 
1904. 

"  The    Sydney    Amateur    Gardener.-— 

Among  the  newest  horticultural  papers  is  that 
entitled  the  Amateur  Gardener,  published  monthly 
at  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The 
paper  contains  many  useful  cultui'al  hints,  and 
appears  to  be  well  up  to  date.  It  has  a  portrait 
of  a  choice  florist's  flower  on  the  cover  and 
other  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  in  all  ways 
seems  likely  to  be  successful. 
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Flowers  rich  car 


Fig.  130.-MECONOPSIS  punicea:  hardy  alpine  or  annual  p^^antjeom  western  chin^.  ^ 

u-mine,  stamens  yeUo^v.    Introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  to  the  Nurseries  o£  Messrs.  James  \eiah  .^  Sons.    (See  p.  -.)    . 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOS. 

In  a  class  at  the  National  Potato  Society's 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  best  collection 
of  seedling  Potatos  not  in  commerce,  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  an  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Boyce,  Welney,  Wisbech,  who  had  a  large  number 
of  tubers  of  three  varieties.  Two  of  these  are 
shown  in  figs.  131,  132. 

The  "  Peckover  "  is  described  as  a  cross  between 
"  Up-to-Date "  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  The 
tubers  as  shown  vary  in  form  so  much  that 
whilst  some  would  be  described  as  of  kidney 
shape,  others  were  round.  The  "  Maxim,"  of 
which  a  crop  is  shown  in  fig.  132,  is  from  a  cross 
between  the  varieties  Duke  of  York  and  Inter- 
national. The  tubers  are  of  kidney  shape,  and 
they  are  described  as  becoming  fit  for  use  at  a 
very  early  season.  We  are  imable  to  speak  of  the 
flavour  of  either  variety. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspcnulents. ) 
COLOUR  IN  APPLES.— "A.  D."  will  not  gam 
many  converts  to  his  idea  that  high  colour  is 
incompatible  with  good  flavour.  What  about 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Christmas  Pearmain, 
Fearn's  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  King  of  Tompkin's  County,  all  brightly- 
colom-ed  fruits  of  excellent  flavour?  "A.  D." 
classes  King  of  the  Pippins  with  the  best-flavoxu-ed 
dessert  Apples  ;  but  it  is  a  variety  greatly  over- 
estimated in  this  respect,  and  I  prefer  fruits  of  the 
variety  Lady  Sudeley  when  in  season.  No  one 
would  think  of  giving  as  many  marks  to  fruits  of 
Lady  Sudeley  when  shown  in  conjunction  with 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  after  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  but  competing  together  in  the  latter  half 
of  August,  Lady  Sudeley  would  win  hands  down, 
being  then  fit  for  dessert.  Again,  Worcester 
Pearmain  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  table  fruit 
during  September.  We  must  take  each  one  in 
its  season,  as  no  early  Apple  retains  its  flavour 
long.  Eespecting  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  this  is  a 
grand  kitchen  Apple  for  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  and  not  to  be  despised  for  the 
dessert-table  ;  while  Mere  de  Menage  and  Bis- 
marck retain  their  firnmess  to  the  last  with  us, 
the  former  keeping  up  to  Lady-day,  and  even 
until  May,  whilst  the  latter  is  serviceable  well 
into  the  spring.  J.  Mayne,  Bieton  Qardens,  Devon. 

On  p.  275,  "  A.  D."  condemns  the  Apple 

"  Lady  Sudeley,"  which  my  flrm  introduced  in  1881 . 
We  fear  that  he  must  have  tasted  a  stale  fruit- 
one  that  had  been  stored  too  long,  as  from,'our  own 
experience  and  from  the  many  favourable  opinions 
sent  to  us  from  all  parts  of  Britain  we  rank  it  as 
first-class,  and  by  far  the  most  important  Sep- 
tember Apple  for  dessert,  and  a  good  bearer  either 
upon  the  Crab  as  a  standard,  or  on  the  "  Paradise  " 
as  bushes.  It  does  not  hang  in  clusters,  but  the 
tree  crops  all  over,  and  the  original  "worked" 
trees  in  our  trial-grounds  have  been  a  pictm-e  ever 
since  they  began  to  fruit  three  years  after  being 
"worked."  Like  most  early  Apples,  it  should  be 
eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  is  then  of  a  very  pro- 
nounced spicy  flavour  and  very  highly  perfumed ; 
but  if  kept  it  becomes  mealy,  and  loses  its  charac- 
teristic flavour.  Further,  "A.  D."  (in  inadvertence 
no  doubt)  calls  Jolly  Beggar  a  coloured  Apple  ■  it 
IS  a  greenish-yellow  Codlin.  Again,  he  says  the 
highest  colour  is  rarely  associated  with  high 
flavour.  It  may  interest  your  readers  if  I  o-ive^  a 
list  of  Apples  that  have  high  colour  yet  are  of 
first-class  flavour  ;  wliile  many  are  very  fine  with 
bronzy-red,  crimson,  or  red  on  one  side,  that  rank 
as  first-class  ;  and  looking  through  our  catalogue 
I  find  flavour  is  about  equally  balanced  between 
"coloured"  and  russet  or  green-fruited  kinds. 

Apples  of  very  high  colour  that  are  of  first-class 
flavour  (list  No.  1,  nintteen  varieties) : 

Adam's  Pearmain,  quite  Al. 

Baldwhis,  very  fine  in  Kent. 

Ben's  Red,  very  crisp,  hke  Quarrenden. 

C'alville  Rouge  Piecoce,  .spicy  and  rich. 

Fearn's  Pippin,  very  good  late  Apple.  ' 

Hereford  Crimson  Queening,  fine  in  October 

Lord  Hindlip,  very  rich  in  February. 

King  of  Tompkin's  County,  e.xtra  fiine. 


Lord  Burghley,  very  rich  in  March. 

Mrs.  Phillimore,  very  fine  November  to  March. 

Margil,  crimson  and  russet. 

Paroquet,  rich  scarlet,  fine  flavour. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Al  in  February. 

"Wealthy,  crimson,  of  fine  flavour. 

American  Mother,  the  best  October  dessert  fruit. 

Devonshire  (,»uarrenden,  crimson. 

In  good  seasons  Cox's  Pomona  ranks  as  a  good  dessert 
fruit. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  often  crimson. 

Baumann's  Red  Reinette  is  deep  blood-red,  and  yet 
has  fine  flavour  in  February. 

In  the  second  section  of  partly  -  coloured 
crimson-cheeked  and  russet  Apples,  we  have 
among  the  finest  the  following  varieties — 

Allen's  Everlasting,  very  rich,  March  and  April. 

AUington  Pippin,  primrose-red  and  russety. 

D'Arcy  Spice,  duU  green,  April  and  May. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  russety,  April. 

Braddick's  Nonpareil,  russety-bronzy. 

Egremont  Russet,  golden-russety. 

Cockle's  Pippin,  greenish-yellow,  often  covered  witii 
russet 


Gardeners'  Chronicle  report,  might  have-  supposedl 
the  tubers  to  be  ornamental  paper-weights,  except 
for  the  fact  that  five  lines  out  of  about  4>50  in  the 
report  mention  a  small  exhibit  of  boiled  Potatos- 
(without  saying  whether  they  were  eatable  or  not). 
There  is  no  over-statement  in  these  words.  I 
was  talking  lately  with  a  Lincolnshire  friend  who 
is  involved  in  the  recent  Potato  mania,  and  I 
asked  him  whether  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
Eldorados,  &o.,  took  edible  quality  into  account- 
He  answered,  "  Not  at  all.  No  one  could  afford  to 
boU  a  single  tuber  at  the  prices,  and  they  might 
be  made  of  soap  for  all  the  dealers  know  or 
care."  The  few  moderately  new  varieties  1  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  grow  in  my  own  garden 
are  coarse  and  inferior  to  a  degree.  Up-to-Date, 
no  longer,  of  course,  a  novelty,  is  fit  only  for- 
cattle,  and  my  reflection  when  I  look  upon  it  is, 
"Is  thy  servant  a  cow  that  he  should  eat  this- 
thiiig  ?  "  That  "  famous  early,"  Sir  .John  Lle- 
welyn, is  of  the  poorest  and  most  vapid  quality,, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  associated  witt 


Fig.  131.— new  potato  "peckovee,"  shown  at  the  crystal  palace  on  October  11. 


C'laygate  Pearmain,  russet  and  green. 
King's  Acre  Pippin,  russet  and  bronze. 
Ribston  Pippin,  crimson  and  russet. 
Norman's  Pippin,  russet  and  gold. 
Reinette  de  Canada,  russet  and  gold. 
Old  Nonpareil,  russet  and  gold. 

Roundway  Magnum  Bonum,  bronzy  striped,  russet 
and  green. 

St.  EdmuniVs  Russet,  golden-russet. 
JIabbot's  Pearmain,  crimson  and  russet. 
Stunner  Pippin,  bronze,  russet  and  green. 
"Winter  Ribston,  bronzy-russet  and  green. 
Blenheim  Orange  can  be  put  in  either  or  both  lists. 

Col.  "Vaughan,  Duchess's  Favourite,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  may 
be  only  considered  culinary  market  fruits,  but  are 
yet  esteemed  by  many  for  dessert.   George  Bunyard. 

THE  NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY.— That  we 

are  still  pre-eminently  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  is 
evidenced  by  the  late  show,  and  by  the  reports  of 
the  show,  of  this  Society.  The  ignorant  might  have 
supposed  that  the  public  and  the  National  Potato 
Society  regarded  the  Potato  as  a  thing  intended 
primarily  to  eat.  But  no;  it  is  evidently,  like 
the  Jew's  razors,  made  to  sell,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  I  have  perused  several  long  reports  of 
the  show  with  great  care,  and  in  none  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  does  the  word  "  flavour " 
occur.  A  visitor  from  another  planet  inspecting 
the  Potatos   at  the  show,  and  reading,  say,  the 


so  good  a  name.  "  Evergood "  has  never  been 
good  enough  to  eat,  and  Northern  Star,  in 
my  opinion,  is  tasteless,  not  disease-resisting,, 
and  most  troublesome  to  grow,  because  of 
its  habit  of  super  -  tuberation.  I  have  no- 
reason  to  anticipate  (nor,  indeed,  do  the- 
vendors  trouble  themselves  to  assert)  that  the- 
newer  and  priceless  varieties  are  any  better.  The- 
fact  is  that  this  Potato  excitement  is  little  but  a 
monetary  speculation,  with  as  little  reference  to- 
its  actual  material  as  a  Stock  Exchange  gamble 
has  to  actual  scrip  or  investment.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  aifliet  its  devotees  with  a  singular  aber- 
ration of  vision,  taste,  and  even  of  common, 
reasoning  power.  It  will  be  noticed  that  yellow 
Potatos  are  discarded,  or  humbly  apologised  for, 
and  whiteness  extolled  as  a  supreme  virtue.  In. 
point  of  fact,  the  very  highest  Potato  flavour  is 
found  in  the  yellow  Ash-leaf  varieties  ;  and  others- 
are  well  flavoured  in  proportion  as  they  are 
yellow-fleshed,  and  the  whiter  they  are  the  less- 
they  taste  like  a  Potato  or  anything  at  all.  The- 
French,  when  1  used  to  be  a  good  deal  in  France,, 
were  sensible  enough  to  eat  none  but  yellow  Potatos, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  grown  a  yellow 
kidney,  obtained  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux. 
et  Cie, which  is  asearlyasAshleaf  .and  keeps  far  into 
the  winter.  In  flavour,  compared  with  it,  the  new 
cattle-tubers  are  as  water  unto  wine.  As  to  the- 
dwindling  of  the  reasoning  faculties  under  the- 
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mfluence  of  the  Potato  craze,  every  newspaper 
every  day  says  Mr.  So-and-so  has  just  sold  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  ounce  of  his  new  Potato  What-do- 
you-call-it  for  50  guineas,  which  works  out  at 
.£12,000,000  (or  what  you  like)  per  acre.  One 
mig^ht  have  supposed  that  the  gardener's  boy 
would  know  that  a  novelty  is  no  longer  a  novelty 
or  saleable  at  novelty-price  when  there  is  an  acre 
■of  it.  But  seriously,  should  not  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  National  Potato  Society  be  the 
^production  of  edible  Potatos  '?  G.  H.  Englehcart, 
V.  M.S.    [We  sympathise  with  our  correspondent's 


On  October  G  I  took  up  from  the  2  lb  or  nine 
tubers  planted,  a  crop  of  269i  lb.  of  sound  tubers 
and  7J  lb.  of  diseased  ones,  making  a  total  of 
277  lb.  from  the  nine  tubers  planted.  A.  F.  Grubb, 
Seaforde  Gardens,  Co.  Down. 

CARBONIC  ACID  STARVATION.  —  Will  you 
kiudly  allow  me  to  correct  a  rather  important 
misapprehension  which  may  arise  from  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  me  in  your  brief  report  of  my 
recent  lecture  at  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  ? 
The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 


■PlG.   132.— NEW  POTATO   "  MAXIM," 


SHOWN  AT  THE  CEY.STAL   PALACE   ON   OCTOBER  11. 
(SEE   P.   290.) 


^remarks,  but  must  point  out  that  neither  the 
.judges  nor  the  reporters  have  any  chance  of 
tasting  the  exhibits  except  (as  regards  a  few 
judges  only)  in  the  class  for  cooked  tubers  1  Ed.] 

"  r  POTATO  "  NORTHERN  STAR."— Inrespecttothe 
(■paragraph  on  p.  270,  stating  that  a  crop  of  7222  lb. 
iad  been  obtained  from  7  lb.  of  seed  tubers,  I 
onay  say  that  last  spring  I  obtained  2  lb.  of  seed, 
•consisting  of  nine  tubers,  from  Messrs.  A.  Dick- 
son &  Son  at  4s.  the  lb.  I  cut  them  all  to  single 
■eyes,  and  started  them  in  6-inch  pots  in  a  cold 
■frame,  and  when  quite  safe  from  frost  in  spring, 
•I  planted  them  out  in  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
garden  here,  as  my  best  plots  were  aU  otherwise 
occupied  at  the  time.  I  allowed  them  2  ft.  0  in. 
Jbetween  the  drills  and  2  ft.  between  each  set. 


is  3  parts  in  10,000.  I  pointed  out  that  in  a  plant 
house  with  insufficient  commimication  with  the 
external  air  the  plants  cultivated  in  it  might 
suffer  from  carbonic  acid  starvation.  And  I 
described  a  case  in  which  I  believed  this  had 
actually  occurred  at  Kew.  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

GURAN'IA  ERIANTHA,  Cogniaux,  Rcvuc  Horticolc, 
August  16.  A  Peruvian  Cucurbit,  with  palmately- 
lobed  downy  leaves  and  stalked  heads  of  flowers,  the 
petals  linear,  red,  and  co\ered  with  long  white  hairs— a 
highly  ornamental  stove  climber. 

Apple  Isidore  Dupont,  belonging  to  the  Calville 
section,  but  with  a  very  rich  scarlet  coloration  on  the 
sunny  side,  ripening  in  September.  Silver  Medal, 
Paris. — Bci'ue  Horticolc,  September  1. 


SOCIETIES, 

— t — 

THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTTJEAL. 

October  18.  —  The  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  in 
Vincent  Square  was  almost  as  full  of  exhibits  on  the 
occasion  of  the  onlinary  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  as  it 
was  a  fortnight  previouslywlien  the  Fruit  Show  was 
held  there  ;  and  the  display  was  not  merely  a  large  one, 
but  exceedingly  interesting,  including  novelties  in  such 
distinct  subjects  as  Nepenthes  and  fruits,  and  Nerincs 
and  Potatos.  The  lightness  of  the  Hall  and  its  suit- 
ability for  its  pm'pose  are  the  subject  of  general  remark. 
A  more  rigid  exclusion  of  commonplace  exhibits,  and  a 
more  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  are  still  to 
be  desired.  Mr.  Elwes"  cross-bred  Nerines,  Messrs. 
■S.^ndkr's  ornamental-leaved  Begonias,  Messrs.  R. 
Veitcu  &  Sox's  new  Nerine  from  South  Africa, 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sox's  Nepenthes,  and  a  new 
variety  of  Plum  from  the  same  firm  were  all  of  great 
interest,  whilst  large  collections  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Mr. 
W.  J.  GoriFKEY,  Mr.  Nokman  Davi.s,  and  others, 
reminded  us  that  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is  now 
commencing  in  real  earnest. 

In  addition  to  recommending  one  First-class  Certifi- 
cate and  ten  Awards  of  Merit  to  plants  which  are 
described  below,  a  deputation  from  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee recommended  ten  Awards  of  Merit  to  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Fruit  AND  Vegetable  Committee  recommended 
an  award  to  the  new  Plum  we  have  mentioned,  and  a 
Gold  Medal  for  an  extraordinary  exhibit  of  Apples  and 
Pears  from  British  Columbia. 

The  Orciiu)  Committee  recommended  awards  in- 
chuiiiig  two  First-t'lass  Certificates,  three  Botanical 
Certificates,  and  five  Awards  of  Merit,  and  had  a  fine 
display  of  exhibits  for  inspection. 

In  the  afternoon  seventy  -  six  new  Fellows  were 
electe<l,  and  Professor  Hensi.ow  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  "Geographical  Botany,  as  the  result  of  Adapta- 
tion in  Plants,"  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 
The  attendance  throughout  the  day  was  good. 

Floral    Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  Jas.  Walker,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Ja.s.  Hudson,  Jno.  Jennings,  Jrio.  Green,  &. 
Reuthe,  J.  A.  Ni-x,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  Hooper  Pearson, 
Geo.  Nicholson,  Chas.  Jeflfries,  Chas.  Dixon,  R.  'W. 
Wallace,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  AV.  Cuthbertson,  Geo. 
Gordon,  C.  E.  Pearson,  M.  .J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  C.  E. 
Shea,  Chas.  Blick,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Howe,  and  J.  F. 
McLeod. 

The  Hon.  'WALTEn  RoTUSciian,  Tring  Park,  Tring, 
exliibiteil  his  new  Gloriosa  Rothschildiana  (sec 
fig.  125,  in  Gardeners  Clironicle,  May  23,  11)03)  as  a 
plant  growing  in  a  pot.  The  segment  of  the  flowers 
were  red  edged  with  yellow,  but  they  become  crimson 
all  over  after  they  have  expanded. 

Messrs.  W.  CuTBUSii  &  Sons,  Highgate,  Jliddlesex, 
exhibited  a  white-flowered  perennial  Aster  growing  not 
more  than  a  foot  high  from  the  ground.  It  was  named 
"White  Redder." 

Violet  ' '  Baronue  de  Rothschild  "  is  a  very  pretty 
purple-coloured,  large-flowered  Violet  shown  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  who  described  it  as 
flowering  earlier  than  any  other  variety. 

Mr.  Chas.  Tyler,  ^Carrickmines,  Co.  Dublin,  ex- 
hibited flowers  of  a  very  ^bright  scarlet-coloured  variety 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisou  Carnation.  We  believe 
this  variety  possesses  considerable  merit,  though 
apparently  the  calyces  are  apt  to  split. 

From  H.  J.  Elwes.  Esq.,  Colesbourne,  Andovers- 
ford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Walters),  came  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  Nerines,  all  of  which  were  seedlings 
raised  from  crosses  efl'ected  at  Colesbourne.  The 
variation  that  has  been  produced  by  cross-breeding  is 
remarkable,  and  many  shades  of  colour  are  observable 
in  the  flowers ;  some  are  pure  scarlet,  and  others 
almost  pure  white.  Two  of  the  best  of  those  exhibited 
are  described  imder  "Awards."  A  nice  plant  of  Sta- 
pelia  gigantea,  bearing  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  curious 
flower  of  this  species  (figured  in  Gardeners'  C/ironich, 
December  22,  ISSM,  p.  7211),  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Elwes  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series, King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Nepenthes,  and  for  this  group  and  other 
exhibits  from  the  same  firm  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 
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The  Nepenthes  included  twenty-eight  distinct  species, 
hybrids  and  varieties,  including  a  new  one  described 
under  "Awards."  Most  of  the  plants  bore  excellent 
specimens  of  the  different  pitchers  characteristic  of 
each,  anil  very  rich  colour  was  supplied  by  such  sorts 
as  N.  X  Nita,  N.  x  Mastersiana,  N.  sanguinea,  N.  x 
rubella,  N.  x  Tiveyi,  N.  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer, 
&c.  Other  sorts  were  N.  x  Balfouriana,  N.  RafiBesi- 
ana,  N.  formosa,  N.  Burkei  excellens,  N.  x  cylindrica, 
N.  X  rufescens,  &c.  The  group  testified  to  the  excel- 
lent cultivation  the  Chelsea  firm  continues  to  afford 
this  interesting  class  of  plants.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  also  brought  their  winter-flowering  Begonia 
"Mrs.  Heal,"  a  large  batch  of  Leonotis  leonurus,  and  a 
number  of  named  varieties  of  Eouvardias. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
vases  of  zonal  Pelargonium  flowers,  and  several  stands 
of  Chrysanthemums,  principally  of  the  small  decorative 
type— Etoile  Blanche  (excellent  for  market  purposes), 
Jason  (free-flowering  yellow  variety).  La  Danube,  Mrs. 
W.  Hubert,  kc.  Mrs.  .J.  C.  Judge  is  a  new  reflexed 
Japanese  flower,  of  rosy-purple  colour  with  lighter 
reverse.  The  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  the  usual 
first-class  style  by  this  firm  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  BuLI,  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  set  up  a  small  collec- 
tion of  ornamental  foliage  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
— Codiieums  (Crotons),  Dracwnas,  P'icus  Parcelli,  &c. 
An  edging  of  pot  plants  of  SelagineUa  in  several 
species  gave  a  pleasing  finish. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  set  up  an  excellent  collection  of  well- 
grown  plants  of  Codiitums  (Crotons)  in  108  distinct 
varieties,  thus  exhibiting  nearly  all  the  types  of  this 
favourite  stove  plant.  The  plants  generally  were  of  a 
useful  size,  adaptable  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
colours  in  the  individual  plants  were  strikingly 
developed  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Lady  Tate,  Park  House,  Streatham  Common  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Howe),  set  up  a  semi-circular  group  of  orna- 
mental stove  jilants,  with  a  number  of  large-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  interspersed  to  give  colour.  Large 
specimen  plants  of  Codiaums  (Crotons)  were  arranged 
at  the  background,  and  Cordylines,  Drac;enas,  Alocasias, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  Maranta  officinalis  variegata,  &c.,' 
comprised  the  main  features.  Plants  of  Callicarpa 
purpurea,  with  their  jileasing  berries,  occupied  tlie 
centre  of  the  exhibit  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jno.  Jeffewes  &  Sons,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Cirencester,  exhibited  a  number  of  ornamental  Conifers,' 
including  many  of  the  variegated  and  glaucous  types! 
Several  vases  of  coloured  foliage  were  introduced  in 
the  group  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  set  up  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  orna- 
mental shrubs— Conifers,  Hollies,  Azaleas  (with 
excellently-coloured  foliage),  Skimmia  Fortunei  and  S. 
japonica  (both  well  covered  with  their  red  berries)' 
Acers,  Aibutus  Unedo  (in  flower),  Andromeda  iaponica' 
&c.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  "berried"  Evergreens.  The  plants  were  in  pots, 
and  were  dwarf  in  size  and  adaptable  for  decorative 
purposes  in  window  -  boxes,  the  conservatory,  &c. 
Skimmia  fragrans,  S.  japonica,  Aucuba  vera,  Cotone'- 
asters  in  variety,  Pernettya  nuicronata,  &c.  The  whole 
was  edged  with  plants  of  Veronica  Hendorsoni,  and 
was  very  bright  in  appearance. 

Messrs.  Hi'cH  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  Carnations 
Enchantress,  t^ueen  Louise,  Mrs.  T.  W.  LawsoD,  &c.  ; 
also  pot  plants  of  Medeola  asparagoides  var.  myrti- 
folia,  a  smaller-leaved  variety  than  the  type. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
brought  a  number  of  pot  plants  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations,  The  President,  Judge  Hursdale,  Nelson 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Arthur  Walkington,  &c.  Adjoining  the 
Carnations  was  an  extensive  group  of  hardy  flowers  ; 
Asters  were  good.  The  display  was  excellently  staged 
and  very  bright  in  appearance  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.   B.  Lai.hams,    Shirley  Nurseries,  Southamiiton 
brought  a  number  of  hybrids  of  Lobelia  syphilitica,  of 
which  the  variety  cierulea  grandiflora  is  an  appreciable 
addition   to   our    border    plants.     Mr.    Ladhams   also 
exhibited  his  perpetual-flowering  Pinks. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  set  up 
flowers  of  many  excellent  hardy  plants.  Asters,  Violas, 
Anemone  japonica,  Physalis,  Lupinus  iiolvphyllus,  &c! 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,'  N.! 
staged  many  pleasing  hardy  plants,  perennial  Asters,  a 
basket  of  Senecio  pulcber,  a  number  of  pot  plants  of 
Saxifraga  Fortunei,  &c. 

Several   comprehensive   exhibits  of  autumn  -  tinted 
foliage  and  berries  were  displayed.     Messrs.  J.  Cheal 


k  Sons,  Crawky,  staged  a  collection  of  sprays  of 
foliage  tinted  with  most  lovely  autumn  colours. 
Medlars,  Oaks,  Maples,  Pyrus  and  Prunus  species,  &c., 
also  several  ornamental  C'rabs. 

Captain  Holford,  Tetbury,  Wiltshire  (gr.,  Mr. 
Chapman),  set  up  a  most  complete  collection  of  foliage, 
berries,  ornamental  Crabs,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  displayed  an  ex- 
cellent exhibit  of  Roses  in  baskets,  pots,  epergnes, 
and  vases.  The  blooms  were  very  meritorious,  and 
demonstrated  how  favourable  the  season  has  been  for 
these  popular  flowers.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  note- 
worthy, proving  the  value  of  this  variety  for  later  as 
well  as  for  early  blooming  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs,  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  also  staged 
a  collection  of  Roses,  which,  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  were  in  grand  condition  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Prince,  The  Oxford  Nurseries,  Longworth, 
staged  a  number  of  Roses,  pleasingly  arranged  in  vases, 
epergnes,  &c.  Pink  Maman  Cochet  and  White  Maman 
Cochet  were  shown  in  first-class  condition.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  was  also  good  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  furnished  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Hall  with 
a  large  bank  of  Chrysanthemums,  staging  large  speci- 
men blooms  over  a  groundwork  of  those  of  the  smaller- 
flowering  types.  Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson  is  a  large 
creamy-white  Japanese  variety,  with  rather  loosely 
arranged  petals.  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  was  shown  well  ; 
two  large  epergnes  in  the  background  were  filled  with 
good  flowers  of  the  variety  Merstham  Yellow  (Gokl 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
contributed  Chrysanthemums,  staging  them  in  his 
usual  effective  style.  Handsome  vases  were  filled  with 
such  varieties  as  Souvenir  de  Mr.  Buron,  Elsie  Fulton, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Renne,  &c.,  in  exhi- 
bition quality.  Several  vases  contained  well-grown 
flowers  of  many  excellent  varieties  of  the  smaller- 
flowering  section  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Leopold  tie  Rothschild,  Escj.,  Gunuersbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  ,1.  Hudson),  staged  a  large  bank 
of  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  were  arranged  well, 
sloping  from  a  higher  background  towards  the  front, 
which  was  princi]ially  occupied  by  three  large  tulis 
containing  the  variety  Horace  Martin.  This  pleasing 
yellow  variety  was  flowering  profvisely,  and  the  plants 
exhibited  great  skill  in  arrangement  and  general  effect. 
Blooms  of  Soleil  d'Octobre  occupied  the  background,  a 
band  of  plants  of  Vice-President  Hardy  separating  the 
two  yellow  kinds.  Bvmches  of  ornamental  foliage 
arranged  along  the  front  of  the  group  gave  a  pleasing 
finish  to  the  exhibit  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

From  Mr.  Rothschild's  Gardens  at  Gunnersburv 
Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Reynolds)  came  an  excellent  batch  cif 
Amasonia  pimicea,  the  yellow  flowers  with  red  calvces 
being  produced  in  the  axils  of  brightly-coloured  bracts 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  calyx. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  staged 
numerous  well  -  grown  specimen  Chrysanthemum 
flowers.  An  epergne  containing  well-develo])ed  blooms 
of  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  was  conspicuous ;  Miss  Olive 
Miller  was  also  in  grand  condition.  Godfrey's  Master- 
piece, Britannia,  The  Lion,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Byrce  (creamy- 
white,  excellent  form,  incurved),  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Slileham  all  deserve  to  be  mentioned  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  displayed 
choice  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  to  good  advantage, 
presenting  a  pleasing  exhibit  with  the  addition  of  orna- 
mental foliage  plants.  The  varieties  Henry  II.,  Mrs. 
C.  Beckett,  Madame  Paoli  Radaelli,  Sapho,  LacU- 
Curzon,  Roi  d'ltahe.  Beauty  of  Leigh  (contained  in  two 
large  epergnes),  &c.,  are  but  a  selection  from  this  fine 
display  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  DoisBiE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  group  of 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  flowers  in  many  of  the 
better  varieties  suitable  for  cutting  and  marketing 
I  lurposes— General  Hawkes,  Market  White,  Ambrose 
Thomas,  Goacher's  Crimson,  &c. 

Messrs.  GUNN  k  Sons,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham, 
pre.sented  a  collection  of  hardy  Chrysanthemums  cut 
from  the  open  ground. 

AWARDS. 

Aconihim  Wilmni.—A  plant  of  this  new  species 
from  China  was  shown  in  a  pot,  and  it  illustrated  the 
liabit  it  has  of  producing  secondary  spikes  of  flowers 
from  the  leaf-axils  on  the  main  growths.  Four  or  five 
of  the  leading  growths  bore  almost  fiilly-developed 
seeds,  and  a  foot  below  these  there  was  quite  a  show 


of  freshly  -  opened  flowers  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
October  1,  p.  241).  Shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  The  species  is  allied  to  A.  Ficheri  (Award! 
of  Merit). 

Begonias  ^' FeamUy  Samderi'"  and,  "Mrs.  H.  6. 
Moon.^^ — These  two  varieties  have  been  obtained  from-, 
crossing  B.  socotrana  with  varieties  of  B.  Eex,  as  were- 
the  handsome  foliage  Begonias  illustrated  in  the  Gar- 
demn'  Chronicle,  November  28,  1903,  pp.  3«8,  369. 
The  former  variety,  "Fearnley  Sanders,"  has  large, 
bronzy-brown-coloured,  hairy  leaves,  with  a  green  band 
some  distance  from  the  margin,  the  band  being  thickly 
covered  with  white  and  red  spots.  In  "Mrs.  H.  G- 
Moon  "  the  leaves  are  bronze-coloured,  and  the  band  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  red  and  white.  Both  varieties  are 
very  attractive,  and  each  was  recommended  an  Award 
of  Merit.  Shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Hclianthus  x  sparsifolius. — Flowers  of  this  plant 
were  exhibited  before  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee a  month  ago,  and  the  variety  appeared  then  to 
be  a  glorified  form  of  "Miss  Mellish."  Information 
has  since  been  received  from  the  raiser  of  the  plant  in. 
America  that  he  obtained  the  hybrid  from  crossing 
H.  multiflorus  with  the  annual  species  H.  californicus. 
The  name  "sparsifolius"  was  given  owing  to  the  stems* 
developing  few  leaves  for  a  considerable  distance  below 
the  flowers.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the 
flowers  shown  on  the  previous  occasion,  they  are 
rather  larger  in  size  and  perhaps  richer  in  colour 
than  those  of  "Miss  Mellish."  From  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  k  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Nepenthes  x  F.  W.  Moore. — This  is  a  hybrid  Nepen- 
thes, exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  in. 
their  group  of  these  plants.  It  is  described  as  being 
from  the  same  cross  that  yielded  the  very  handsome 
hybrid  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  namely  N.  mixta  x 
N.  Dicksoniana,  but  it  is  not  so  effective  as  that 
fine  hybrid.  The  pitchers  of  "  F.  W.  Moore"  ae. 
shown  were  rather  short,  of  somewhat  globular  form, 
and  green  in  colour.  The  rim  is  moderately  broad,  has- 
a  wavy  outline,  and  is  deep  reddish-brown  in  colour.. 
The  variety  will  probably  be  shown  better  on  a  future 
occasion  (First-class  Certificate). 

Nerine  excellens  vmjor  tardijlora  (see  Ga/rdentrs^ 
Chronicle,  February  13,  1904,  p.  105).— This  is  a  very 
handsome  Nerine  introduced  from  S.  Africa.  The- 
flowers  arc  more  than  usually  spreading,  and  in  colour 
are  reddish-pink.  The  petals  recurve  at  the  tips,  andj 
are  more  than  2  inches  long,  the  flowers  being  4i  inches- 
across.  The  stamens  are  rather  longer  than  the  petals, 
and  possess  the  same  colour.  Shown  by  Messrs.. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

Nerine  "  Ladii  Ffolkcs."  —  A  very  attractive 
variety,  having  iiale-coloured  flowers  of  much  sub- 
stance, and  possessing  a  white  centre.  From  H.  J.. 
Elwes,  Esq.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Nerine  "Miss  Shelleii." — Another  very  desirable 
variety,  of  flesh-pink  colour.  From  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Sternberi/ia  hUeri  ?n«Jor.— This  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
the  well-known  S.  lutea  (Award  of  Merit). 

Coriariii  tcrmimtlis. — This  species  was  described  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley  in  Icones  Planhirum,  t.  2220.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  collected  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  Sikkim,  but  has  been  received  since  from 
West  Szechuan,  in  China.  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant, 
2  to  3  feet  high,  has  ovate  leaves,  and  grows  well  on. 
the  rockery  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  but  are 
less  ornamental  than  the  pale  yellow-coloured  fruits,, 
which  are  very  handsome.  It  is  distinct  from  all 
other  Coriarias  in  having  terminal  racemes  of  flowers. 
See  illustration  of  this  species  and  Mr.  Bean's  descrip- 
tive note  upon  Coriarias  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  October  24,  1904,  p.  282.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  k  Son,  Exeter  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rhus  cotinoides. — This  is  a  species  from  Alabama, 
wi  th  entire,  oval-shaped  leaves  that  assume  an  effective 
red  colour  in  autumn.  The  leaves,  including  petiole, 
are  4  inches  long  and  H  inch  wide.  Shown  b}'  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Awards  of  Merit  were  made  to  the  following : — 
C.  Mrs.  W.  KiMx  (Japanese). — A  large  and  massive 

variety',  witli  long,  reflexing,  yellow  florets  of  a  pleasing 

soft  yellow  shade  ;  a  fine  full,  shapely  flower,  promising 

well  as  an  exhibition  variety. 

C    Mrs.     D.    Willis    James    (Japanese).  —  Bronzy 

orange-crimson  witli  golden  reverse ;  a  large,  deep,  full 

flower  of  very  fine  quality. 
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C,  E.  J.  Brooks  (Japanese).— Briglit  magenta-erim- 
.son  with  deep  silvery  reverse  ;  in  tlie  way  of  Bride  of 
Madford,  but  much  superior  to  it  ;  the  florets  incurving, 
large,  full,  and  striking. 

C,  Pirlc  Rose  (Decorative).  -Pale  rosy-mauve  colour 
flushed  with  white  with  darker  tint  in  the  centre  ;  a 
dwarf,  free-flowering  variety,  the  petals  broad,  and  the 
centre  full  ;  pleasing  in  colour. 

C,  &'o«c/ie)-'s /"mi  (Decorative).— A  soft  and  pleasing 
shade  of  lavender-pink,  good  florets  and  substance, 
dwarf,  and  very  free-blooming. 

C,  Jenny  (Decorative). — Very  dwarf  in  growth,  not 
exceeding  18  inches,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  small, 
compact,  well  -  formeil  flowers  ;  invaluable  for  pot- 
culture  for  house  decoration  and  market. 

The  foregoing  si.x  varieties  were  from  Messrs.  "W. 
Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

C,  Mrs.  C.  Beckett  (Japanese).- A  large,  full,  ivory- 
white  variety,  v/ith  broad,  massive  florets,  and  having 
a  yellow  centre,  the  reflexed  florets  drooping  grace- 
fully ;  an  extra  fine  exhibition  variety.  From  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex. 

C,  Edith  Smith  (Japanese).-~White,  with  a  blight 
tinge  of  pink  towards  the  i)oints  of  the  basal  petals, 
pale-yellow  centre,  and  broad  drooping  florets.  From 
Mr.  H.  J.  JoxE.s,  Kyecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

C,  il/»ss  Dorothy  Oliver  (Japanese).— A  fairly  dwarf 
grower,  a  plant  in  a  pot  being  shown  with  three  blooms  ;  a 
large  deep  flower  having  liroad  white  florets  tinted  with 
the  most  delicate  pink  colour;  extra  fine.--  From  Mr. 
Geo.  Mileham,  Emlyn  House  Gardens,  Leatherhead. 

C,  Pcrle  Rose  (Decorative).  Pale  rosy-mauve  colour, 
with  a  slight  pale  edging  to  each  floret ;  dwarf  and  very 
free.—From  Messrs.  H.  Cannki.l  k  Sons,  Swanley 
Junction. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  anil 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay, 
R.  Brooman-AVhite,  F.  Willesley,  W.  A.  Bilney,  J.  W. 
Potter,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballantine,  F.  W.  Ashton, 
\V.  Boxal),  H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  AV.  Odell.  A.  A.  JIcBean, 
G.  F.  Moore,  W.  H.  'White,  .1.  Charlesworth,  J. 
Douglas,  W.  Cobb,  W.  Bolton,  F.  Sander,  and  A\'.  H. 
Young. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  very  extensive  and 
beautiful  group,  ricli  in  showy  hybrids,  which  were 
displayed  in  sections,  each  class  being,  where  possible, 
grouped  together.  One  group  consisted  of  different 
forms  of  the  favouiite  Cattleya  x  Iris,  whose 
flowers  ranged  from  primrose-yellow  to  reddish- 
gold,  the  labellums  being  pinple  to  dark  crimson.  The 
group  of  Lajlia  Digbyana  hybrids  were  represented  by 
various  crosses,  the  most  beautiful  being  the  new 
white  variety  "Queen  iUexandra,"  which  received  a 
First-class  Certificate.  The  centre  was  formed  by  a 
batch  of  Cattleya  x  Mantini  nobilior,  and  varieties  ; 
and  others  noted  were  fine  forms  of  Lielio-Cattleya  x 
luminosa,  and  other  Lielio-Cattleyas  ;  Cattleya  x  Ger- 
mania,  C.  x  fulvescens,  C.  x  Parthenia  vernalis,  and  good 
Vanda  ccerulea.  A  pretty  novelty  was  L;elio-Cattleya 
X  Alcyone  (L.  flava  x  C.  Schilleriana),  with  chrome- 
yellow  flowers  and  crimson-marked  lip  :  and  a  batch  of 
the  showy  orange-and-crimson  L. -C.  x  Cappei  was 
effective. 

Messrs.  Saniier  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  show-y  and  choice  group, 
for  tlie  best  of  which  see  "  Awards."  Among  other  fine 
novelties  in  the  group  were  Cypripediuni  (Selem- 
pedium)  Gottianum  (caudatum  x  macrochilum),  with 
elegant  cream-white  flowers  tinted  with  rose  ;  Cattleya 
X  amabilis  (labiata  x  Warscewiczii),  with  broad  and 
richly-coloured  lip ;  Cymbidium  x  Woodlandense 
(Tracyanum  x  Mastersianum),  with  pretty  flowers 
showing  much  of  C.  Tracyanum  ;  and  C.  x  Boadicea 
(Calypso  X  nitens,  Sander's  variety),  with  large  white 
dorsal  sepal  with  rose  flush  and  broad  purple  central 
banil.  Several  other  new  Cyprijiediums  were  shown, 
Laelio-Cattleya  x  luminosa,  and  other  hybrids,  Zygo- 
colax  X  Amcsianus,  Miltonia  Bluntii  Lubbersiana, 
Bulbophyllum  recuivum,  Cattleya  x  Lord  Rothschild, 
&c. 

Messrs.  jAS.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine  group  of  Cattleyas, 
Lslio-Cattleyas  and  other  hybrids,  especially  beautiful 
being  the  hybrids  of  Lfelia  Digbyana,  the  best  of  which 
was  Lielio-Cattleya  x  Digbyano-Warscewiczii  Veitch's 
variety,  which  appeared  to  be  as  much  in  advance  of 
others  of  its  section  as  did  the  phenomenal  Laelia  x 
Digbyano-purpurata  Edward  YII.,  previously  raised  by 


Messrs.  Veitch.  The  finely-shaped  flower  is  of  a  warm 
purplish-rose,  the  disc  of  the  lip  pale-yellow,  and  its 
border  deeply  fringed. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons.  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group, 
the  centre  of  which  was  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
beautiful  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis  Schrrederianum, 
varying  much  in  the  tint  of  their  white  and  rose 
flowers.  Of  the  Cypripediums  the  finest  were  C.  x 
Minos  of  the  original  type,  a  very  attractive  flower  ;  t;. 
X  Mrs.  A.  AV.  Sutton,  white  dotted  with  |)urple  ;  two 
fine  C.  X  Mandia;,  with  white  and  emerald-green 
flowers  ;  C.  x  Pitcherianum,  C.  insigne  Sander.-e,  C.  i. 
Dorothy,  and  other  forms  of  C.  insigne.  Also  a  very 
remarkable  hybrid  between  C.  Mastersianum  and  C. 
Curtisii.  Other  things  noted  were  good  forms  of  Cat- 
tleya labiata,  Oncidium  Jonesianum,  and  other 
Oncidiums,  Platyclinis  Cobbiana,  and  various  Masde- 
vallias,  kc. 

Leopold  dk  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  Park 
(gr.,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  very  handsome  group  of  aboxit  sixty  fine 
specimens  of  excellent  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  all 
well  grown  and  flowered.  Two  were  exceptionally 
distinct,  the  one  having  blush-white  flowers  with  a 
slight  tracing  of  purple  in  the  lip,  and  the  other  a  fine 
dark  form  with  ruby-coloured  lip. 

The  Hon.  Walteu  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Dye),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  most  interesting  collection,  composed  principally 
of  Masdevallias  and  Restrejiias.  Among  the  rarest  of 
the  former  were  the  curious  M.  ventiicularia  longi- 
caudata,  with  singularly  inflated  tube,  and  extended 
tails  to  the  perianth.  The  true  purple,  yellow-tipiied 
M.  melanoxantha,  M.  muscosa,  M.  niilifica,  M.  Wend- 
laudiana,  an<l  many  other  species  and  several  pretty 
hybrids.  Of  hybrids  were  the  showy  La-lio-Cattleya  x 
Digbyano  -  AVarscewiczii,  and  Cattleya  •  Minerva, 
Cattieya  labiata,  some  Phal.-enopsis  Lowii,  and  others 
were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Stanlf.y  &  Co.,  Southgate,  secureil  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  group  of  their  very  fine 
strain  of  Cattleya  labiata,  together  with  a  few  hybrids, 
the  most  striking  of  which  was  Cattleya  x  St.  Gilles 
(Patrocinii  x  aurea).  Flowers  rose  coloured  with  a  few 
|)urple  spots  on  the  tips  of  the  petals,  the  well-dis- 
played lii>  being  yellow  in  the  centre. 

Messrs.  Hn;n  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  cumjiosed  of  Oncidium 
inc\irvum  album,  Cattleya  ■  Mantini,  C.  labiata  vars., 
C.  IJowringiana  Low's  variety,  fine  in  shape  and  bright 
in  colour ;  I'hahenopsis  denticulata,  AVarscwiczella 
AVailesiana,  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Slasdevallia  Tovarensis, '  M.  >;  Pourbaixii,  L;elia 
pumila,  &c. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr., 
Mr.  Whitelegge),  was  an^arded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  good  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  a  fine  lot 
of  Cattleya  ■  Mantini  varieties  ;  with  them  were  good 
Cattleya  labiata,  including  the  dark-coloured  C.  1. 
Brilliant  and  the  white  C.  1.  Lowi;e,  the  latter  having 
a  pale  violet  blotch  on  the  lip.  Others  remarked  were 
Cattleya  x  Mrs.  J.  AV.  AVhiteley,  La?lio-Cattleya  x 
Ascania,  L.-C.  x  Ingrami,  Lycaste  Skinneri  Fairy, 
and  alba,  Cymbidium  giganteum,  Miltonia  x  Bleuana 
(with  twenty -three  flowers),  and  Oncidium  x  Mantini 
Bradshawiie  (with  fine  yellow  lip  with  some  brown 
markings). 

JL  Ch.\S.  VCVL.STEKE,  Ghent,  sent  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  x  ardentissimum,  O.  AVilckeanum,  O.  x 
Harryano-crispum,  and  O.  x  A'uylstekei. 

C.  J.  Ll'CAS,  Esq.,  AVarnham  Court  (gr.,  Mr.  Dun- 
can), sent  Cypripedium  x  Chameleon  (nitens  super- 
bum  X  AVilliamsianum). 

The  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  showed 
a  large-flowered  Vanda  cterulea. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tr.\cy,  Twickenham,  sent  a  number  of 
finely -flowered  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  raised  from 
seed,  and  an  Eria  species. 

C.  C.  Mann,  Esq.,  Levanne,  Gourock,  CJlasgow,  sent 
Cypripedium  x  Levauni  of  unknown  parentage. 

Awards, 

First-class  Certific.\tes. 
Cypripedium  x  Fred.  K.  Samter  (Annie  Jleasuresx 
bellatulum),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans. 
—A  handsome  giant  among  the  much-prized  C.  bella- 
tulum hybrids,  and  fine  at  all  points.  The  large,  wax- 
like flower  is  creamy-white  evenly  spotted  with  dark 
purple,  the  spotting  on  the  labeUum  being  smaller  than 
on  the  petals.  Flower  over  4h  inches  across,  each  petal 
3Jl  inches  long  and  1 J  inch  wide.  Dorsal  sepal  2.i  inches 
wide. 


Ltiiio- Cattle yn  x  Dvjhynao-Mox&ia,  Queen  Alexandra 
(Mossi:t  AVageneri  x  L.  Digljyana),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Bra<lford.— The  first  to  appear  with- 
out a  trace  of  pink.  The  fine  flower  is  white,  with  a 
very  slight  greenish  tinge  on  the  sepals ;  lip  white, 
with  a  trace  of  primrose  in  the  centre. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cy/mpedium  x  A'ni^  EiUmrd  VII.  (Rothschildi- 
anum  x  nitens  magnificum),  from  Francis  AVelleslev, 
Esq.,  AVestfield,  AVoking  (gr.,  Mr.  Hopkiiw).— A  noble 
hybrid,  with  well-marked  features,  distinguishing  it 
from  the  other  hybrids  of  Rothschildianum,  and  espeei- 
ally  in  the  firm  texture  and  fine  shape  of  the  flower. 
Sepals  and  petals  pale  greenish-white,  with  dark 
chocolate  -  purple  lines  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  ami 
blotched  lines  of  the  same  colour  on  the  ex- 
tended and  broad  petals.  '  A  feature  in  the  flower  is 
the  large  size  of  the  lower  sepals,  which  gives  import- 
ance to  the  flower.  Both  ujiper  and  lower  sepals  have 
some  white  on  the  ntargin. 

Cypripedium  rallosum  Sanderie,  "  Bye's  variety," 
from  Messrs.  Sander,  .^t.  Albans.- A  much  nearer 
aii]iroach  to  an  albino  than  the  ohl  form.  Dorsal  sepal 
and  petals  white,  with  fine  emerald-green  lines  on  the 
lower  part.     Li]i  primrose-yellow  tinged  with  green. 

Cattleya  x  Rosa  Laman  (amethystoglos-a  x  aurea), 
from  Messrs.  Charlesworth.- A  beautiful  and  very 
distinct  hybrid.  Sepals  and  jietals  pale  Indian-yellow, 
the  sepals  having  some  purple  spots  anil  the  i)etalB  a 
slight  purple  veining.  Front-lobe  and  erected  sidc- 
lobes  of  the  lip  glowing  violet-crimson. 

Cattleya  x  Iris  ear.  Fascinator,  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth.-  This  forms  one  extreme  of  variation 
in  this  beautiful  hybrid,  the  tint  being  almost  wholly 
of  old-gold  colour  slightly  shaded  with  red,  and  of  that 
bright  hue  sometimes  seen  on  auturan-tinted  foliage. 

Cattleya  Portia  "  Chard  war  variety"  (labiata  x 
Bowringiana),  from  G.  F.  MooRE,  Esq.,  Chardwar, 
Kourton-un-thc-AVater.  -  Flowers  large,  and  of  fine 
form  ;  rose-purple  with  dark-claret  eye. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Kestrepia  aspasiccnsiiim,  from  the  Hon.  AValter 
Rothschild,  M.P.  .A.  jiretty  dwarf  variety  with  small 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  chocolate,  the  concave 
arrangement  of  the  lower  segments  being  |)ccidiar. 

Calia  iiuicrostachya,  from  the  Hon.  AValter 
Rothschild.— An  old  attractive  species  with  ascending 
spike  of  white  and  pink  flowers. 

Bulhophyllnm  Wedddti.  from  F.  AV.  MoORE,  Esq., 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  (ilasnevin,  Dubhn.- A  most 
remarkable  sjMJcies  with  a  nodding  raceme  of  about 
twenty-six  flowers  each  an  inch  in  length.  The  narrow 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish,  the  siugidar,  delicately 
poised  labeUum  purple-andwhite. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Ch.iirman)  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cbeal,  Jas.  (.iibson,  J.  Mclndoe,  S.  Mor- 
timer, A.  Dean,  AV.  Pope,  H.  Parr,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
(leo.  Keif,  AV.  Bates,  J.  Lvne,  J.  Jaques,  O.  Thomas, 
G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  AVillard,  Geo.  AVoodward, 
J.  H.  A'eitch,  Geo.  AVythes,  AV.  Pou|iart,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  and  Rev.  AV.  AA'ilks. 

A  collection  of  Apples  exhibited  by  the  Agent- 
General  for  British  Columbia,  Salisbury  House, 
Finsbury  Circus,  Lon.lon,  E.G.,  showed  what 
excellent  fruit  is  being  exported  from  the  colony 
of  British  Columbia.  Several  of  the  varieties 
shown  are  known  to  our  own  growers,  as  AVealthy, 
Blue  Pearmain,  tlolden  Beinette,  AVaruer's  King, 
Gravenstein,  Ribston  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  King  of 
Tompkin's  County,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Emperor 
Alexander.  In  all  cases  the  fruits  were  rather  better 
coloured  and  had  smoother  skins  than  average  specimens 
cultivated  in  this  country.  A  red  Apple  named  AVolfe 
River  was  larger  than  our  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  but 
apparently  soft  in  texture,  although  it  was  awarded 
a  Cultural  Commendation.  The  exhibit  bad  been 
packe.1  five  weeks,  and  had  travelled  3,000  miles 
by  train  and  3,000  miles  by  boat.  Some  very  nice 
samples  of  Bern-re  Diel  and  Beune  d'Aujou  Pears  were 
also  shown  (Gold  Medal). 

J  A.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate,  Crawley  (gr.,  Mr.  Neal,, 
stacked  112  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  individual 
fruTtswere  notof  great  size,  butwere  excellently  finished, 
and  considering  they  were  gathered  from  standard  trees 
carryin"  large  crops  they  were  meritorious.  Among 
Apples,°Hereford  Beaufin,  Cornish  GiUiflower,  Dutch 
Million,    AVorcester    Pearmain,    James    (4rieve,    The 
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I^iieen,  and  Lord  Derby  were  prominent ;  while  good 
exaBii»Ies  of  Pears  were  sLown  in  the  varietius  Beurre 
Alexander  Lncas,  Pitmastou  Ducliess,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme  (Silvei  -  gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  WoODWAKr),  Barham  Conrt  Estate  Garden.s, 
Maidstone,  set  up  numerous  dislies  of  Apples  and 
Fears.  The  quality  of  all  the  fruit  exhibited  was  fir.st- 
elass,  colour,  size,  and  finish  being  excellent.  .  To  do 
this  exhibit  justice  we  should  have  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties  shown,  but  we  may  mention  James  Grieve, 
M^re  de'  Menage,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  AUington  Pippin,  and 
Cox's  Pomona  among  A[>ples :  aiid  Beurre  Hard^', 
Emile  d'Hej'st,  Bcurre  Baltet  Pere,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  and  Durondeau  among  the  Pears  as  being 
especially  noteworthy  (Silver-gilt  Hogg  Medal). 

Lady  T.iTE,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Howe),  staged  six  bunches  of  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  totalling  20  lb.  in  weight.  In  addition  to 
large-sized  bunches,  the  berries  were  well  coloured 
^Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  F.  AVlLLIAWSON.  Summerhill,  Mallow,  ex- 
hibited tubers  of  his  new  Potato  '"Duchess  of 
Cornwall"  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  AJlBHO.-iE  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Ohe.shunt, 

staged  a  Ijasket  of  tlieir  new  Grape  "  Melton  Consta,ble." 

Several  seedling  Apples  were  presented  to  the  Com- 

jnittee  for  award,  but  none  was  equal  to  the  required 

standard. 

Seedling  Melons  were  brought  by  Mr.  G.  Wytlies, 
gr.  to. the  Duke  of  NoiiTHC'MBEKL.iND,  and  by  Hon. 
F.  G.  Wynn,  Carnarvon.  The  former  e.xliibitors  fruit 
was  oval,  dark-skinned,  with  green  flesh,  of  excellent 
flavour  for  a  late  Melon  ;  while  the  Hon.  P.  G.  Wynn's 
was  a  golden  reticulated  fruit  with  white  flesh.  Neither 
fruits  received  recognition  by  the  Committee. 

Twelve  excellent  fruits  of  Pitmastou  Duchess  Pear 
were  awarded  a  Cultural  C^oramendation,  but  there 
was  no  indication  as  to  wlio  exhibited  them. 

Messrs.  B.\KEH.s,  Lichfield  Street,  Wolverhampton, 
set  up  an  excellent  collection  of  Potatotuber.s  m 
baskets,  similar  to  their  Gold  Medal  group  exhibited 
recently  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  group  was  relieved 
by  two  velvet-covered  .stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
group,  on  which  were  examples  of  many  of  the  newer 
rarieties  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Jlcssrs.  C.\NNELL  showed  e.xami)les  of  Onion-bulljs 
— Ailsa  Craig,  Cocoanut,  Water  Bottle,  tVanston's 
Excelsior,  and  Selected  Giant  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
An  excellent  collection  of  vegetables  was  exhibiteil 
from  the  RE.iDiNG  Houticultural  Collece. 
Whether  it  was  Celery,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Potatos, 
Broccoli,  Caulitlowers,  or  Carrots,  the  "dishes"  bad 
ill  been  selected  for  quality  rather  than  largest  size  ; 
and  the  exhibit  showed  that  very  good  vegetable 
sulture  IS  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C. 
Foster.  There  were  also  excellent  Apples  and  Pears 
from  the  same  establishment  (Silver -gilt  Knightian 
Medal). 

AWARDS. 
BuUarc  "  The  Lav[//i\i/.  —This  Plum  is  from  a  cross 
between  Damson  "Tlie  Farleigh "  and  "Black 
Orleans  "  Plum.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  or  mote  in 
length,  of  a  dark  bUie  colour,  with  a  pronounced 
Sloom.  It  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is  produced 
ibundantly  in  clusters  of  twos  and  threes.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  .Jas.  Veitch  &  Soxs,  Ltd.  (First-class  tler- 
tifieate). 

ITNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  flourishing  Society,  which 
was  founded  just  forty  years  ago,  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  Wednesdav  evening,  the  12th 
hist..  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  well  known  as  an 
ardent  horticulturist,  lieing  in  the  chair.  Over  a 
liundred  members  and  their  friends  sat   down    at  talde. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society," 
was  able  to  point  out  the  ailvantages  to  be  derived 
Irom  joining  the  Society.  He  particularly  emphasised 
the  necessity  for  the  young  gardeners  of  the  jnesent 
day  to  belong  to  it.  A  member  if  he  pays  on  the 
higher  scale  (!).?.  il(7.  ])er  cpiarter)  will,  if  laid  aside  by 
illness,  receive  for  the  first  six  montlis  l.S,s.  per  week, 
and  half  that  amount  for  the  next  six  mouths.  If  hi.s 
illness  should  continue  he  will  be  put  on  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  from  which  he  will  receive  such  an  allowance  as 
the  Committee  may  decide.  A  member  who  pays  on 
the  lower  scale  (t).s.  Cil.  ]ier  quarter)  will  receive  during 
ilUiess  the  sum  of  12s.  for  the  first  six  months,  with  lialf 
this  sum  for  the  next  six  months,  he,  too,  if  his  sickness 
still  continues,  being  placed  on  the  Benevolent  Fund. 


When  he  reaches  the  age  of  seventy  he  receives  all  the 
money  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  Society, 
while  if  he  should  die  his  nominee  would  receive  all 
moneys  due  to  him. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  Convalescent  Fund,  founded 
by  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Hurst  &  Son,  several  years  ago. 
This,  if  the  doctor  certifies  that  the  member,  if  recover- 
ing from  an  illness,  would  be  benefited  by  a  change, 
provides  that  for  three  weeks  the  sum  of  ten  shillings 
weekly  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  of  course  to  his 
sick  pay.  This  Fund — a  pirrely  voluntary  one — we 
should  like  to  see  taken  more  advantage  of,  as  few 
members  seem  to  know  what  it  was  reall\-  started  for. 
.The  young  gardeners  shoiUd  join  and  so  help  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a  rainy  day. 

Mr.  W.  Collins,  Secretary,  whose  address  is  9, 
Martiiidale  Road,  Balham,  will  be  pleased  to  give  all 
the  information  that  may  be  desired.  As  showing  the 
stabilit}-  of  the  Society,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
invested  funds  now  amount  to  close  on  ±;23,U00,  the 
membership  being  over  1,100.  We  trust  that  a  Society 
such  as  this,  wdiich  is  working  to  assist  and  lighten  the 
burden  of  gardeners  laid  aside  by  illness,  will  increase 
its  membe'ship  largely.  We  heartily  commend  it  to 
all  gardeners  throughout  the  kingdom. 


Messrs.  -T.  Smith  &  Son,  Derby  Koad  Nurseries,  con- 
tributed early -flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Potatos, 
and  fruits. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  E.  Miles,  of  the  Kingston  Insti- 
tute, lectured  upon  his  experimental  work  in  raising 
new  varieties  of  Potatos. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND     ORCHID. 

October  14. — The  autumn  session  of  this  Society 
commenced  in  earnest  on  the  above  date,  and  there 
was  a  good  display'  of  plants. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  AV'halley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher), 
exhibited  several  good  plants,  Cattleya  x  Lottie  being 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  h^'brid  between  C.  Aclandia^ 
X  C.  Triana*  var.  Backhouseiana.  In  form  it  is  inter- 
mediate. None  of  the  colouring  of  C.  Aclandia:*  is, 
however,  apparent,  the  general  colour  being  deep 
mauve,  with  a  deep  amethyst  lip  (Award  of  Merit).  . 
Cypripedium  x  BaronSchrocder  also  received  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Mrs.  S.  Gratri.x  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya 
X  Souvenir  de  Queen  Victoria,  the  second  which  has 
been  seen  in  Manchester. 

E.  ROGEBSON,  Esq.,  Didbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Blomiley), 
exhibited  a  good  group  of  Orchids,  for  which  a  Silver 
Sleiial  was  awarded.  In  this  group  Cypripedium  x 
Memnon  var.  superbum,  C.  ■  Hitchensa?,  Oakdene 
variety,  received  Awards  of  Merit.  Other  plants 
noticeable  in  the  group  were  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthii,  Oakdene  variety,  alias  C.  C.  var.  picturatum. 

T.  Miller  Crook,  Esq.,  Hoghton,  Lancashire  (gr., 
Mr.  Perks),  staged  a  nice  group  of  plants,  including 
Cyiiripedium  x  Lord  Derby,  C.  x  Olivia,  a  fine  form  ; 
Cattleya  Harrison.-e,  variety  Alexandrie,  L:elio-Cattlfc.\a 
X  bletchleyensis  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

R.  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  West  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  Davenport), 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  Mrs. 
Fred  Hardy,  and  a  magnificent  form  of  C.  Charles- 
worthii  ;  this  latter  was  a  splendid  example  of  good 
culture,  the  gardener  being  voted  a  Bronze  Medal  as  a 
reward. 

Dr.  HODCKINSON,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Woore),  was 
voted  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Lelio-Cattleya  x  Cappei, 
Grange  variety,  a  charming  hybrid. 

G.  W.  Law-Schoi-'IELB,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Sliill),  exhibited  a  good  form  of  Cypripedium  insigne, 
called  "New  Hall  Hey  var.,"  a  fine,  large,  and  well- 
marked  flower ;  also  a  hybrid  (of  whose  parentage 
there  is  a  doubt)  called  C.  x  Elmierianum.  The  latter 
received  an  Award  of  Merit, 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre,  received 
Awards  of  Merit  for  Lycaste  Skinneri  variety  "Sur- 
prise," with  butf-coloured  segments  ;  and  Cattleya  X 
Portia  variety  magnifica.  This  firm  received  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  group. 

Messrs.  Saniikr  &  Sons,  .St.  Albans,  had  a  bright 
group  of  plants,  for  which  a  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  also  staged  a 
nice  bright  lot  of  plants,  and  were  awarded  a  Bronze 
Medal. 

T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson), 
again  exhibited  the  original  plant  of  Cattleya  x 
Hardyana,  which  has  now  been  in  cultivation  close 
upon  twenty  years.  The  plant  is  in  splendid  health, 
and  reflects  credit  upon  its  grower  (Vote  of  Thanks). 
P.  W. 


LOUGHBOROUGH    FRUIT    SHOW. 

October  4. — The  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  was 
held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  There 
was  a  good  display  of  hardy  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables. Upwards  of  4W  dishes  of  fruit  were  staged. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons  contributed  100  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Messrs.  B.  HuRST  k  Son,  Burbage  Nurseries,  Hinck- 
ley, staged  sixty  dishes  of  excellent  fruits  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
suitable  for  Midland  Counties. 

Tliere  was  good  competition  in  the  open  classes,  and 
excellent  Apjiles  and  Pears  were  staged. 

For  a  collection  of  Howers,  fruits,  and  vegetai)les, 
Mr.  Mc"\"inish,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Perry  Herrich,  Beau 
Manor  I'ark,  was  awarded  a  Silver  MedaU 


EPPING    FOREST    FORAY. 

The  report  of  this  Society  is  unavoidaUii  postponed. 


BOTANICAL    LECTURES    AT 

CHELSEA. 
Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer,  k.c.m.g.^  ll.d., 
F.R.s.  (Director  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew),  delivered  his  second  lecture  on  "Modern 
Botany  and  its  Problems,"  before  a  large  audience 
of  advanced  students  and  many  eminent  botanists, 
on  Wednesday,  October  19.  Proceeding  with  the 
investigation  of  chlorophyll,  its  importance  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  all  the  sources  of 
carbon  from  which  we  draw  upon  are  derived 
from  the  de-oxidation  of  carbon-dioxide  by  this 
substance.  One  important  point  that  is  striking 
is  the  relatively  small  amount  of  chlorophyll 
present  in  living  plants  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
carbon  assimilation.  Church  made  a  calculation 
of  the  amount  present  in  a  square  yard  of  foliage, 
and  found  the  quantity  to  be  only  from  IJ  to 
3  grams  in  weight.  Chlorophyll  is  an  easy 
substance  to  extract,  but  a  most  evasive  substance 
to  investigate,  as  it  undergoes  a  change  almost 
immediately,  rapidly  becoming  oxidised  and  dis-. 
integrating.  Acids,  however  weak,  are  quite 
capable  of  producing  this  reduction,  the  vegetable 
acids  themselves  dissolving  out  with  the  chloro- 
phyll, almost  immediately  producing  the  change. 
The  first  action  is  to  reduce  the  chlorophyll  to 
phylloxanthine,  a  substance  not  to  be  confused 
■with  xanthophyll.  Analogous  bodies  were  met 
with  in  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of 
chlorophyll  as  are  found  in  blood  of  animals. 
Xanthophyll  is  a  body  quite  distinct  from  chloro- 
phyll, and  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  former 
that  the  beautiful  autumn  tints  of  leaves  are 
produced.  The  xanthophyll  is  merely  a  colour- 
ing matter  which  has  been  hidden  by  the  chloro- 
phyll, which,  breaking  up  and  dispersing  in  the 
autumn,  allows  the  xanthophyll  to  assert  itself. 
The  interesting  fact  has  been  discovered  that  the 
colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  that  of  a  yellow 
Nasturtium  flower  are  identical.  Physical  inves- 
tigations, although  discounted  by  Sachs,  have 
proved  most  valuable.  Spectrum  analysis  has 
been  of  great  value.  The  works  of  Daubeney 
were  referred  to.  By  means  of  spectrum  analysis, 
Timieiazeff,  a  Russian  investigator,  found  that 
only  iyb  per  cent,  of  light  is  really  available  to  do 
the  work  in  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  was  found  at  Kew  that  in 
intense  light,  while  27  per  cent,  of  solar  heat 
was  absorbed,  only  a  very  small  proportion  was 
doing  the  work.  Plants  in  this  country 
cannot  depend  on  direct  light.  We  may  regard 
the  amount  available  as  equivalent  to  that 
derived  from  a  northern  sky  in  summer,  and  of 
this  solar  radiance  95  per  cent,  is  absorbed. 
Chlorophyll  absorbs  and  decomposes  CO..  and  also 
discharges  aqueous  vapour  into  the  atmosphere. 
We  find  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory  that  the 
decomposition  of  C'0„  requires  high  and  intense 
heat.  This  is  effected  in  the  chlorophyll 
corpuscle  by  the  agency  of  solar  light.  Light 
is  only  appreciable  to  us  inasmuch  as  it  afliects 
our  visual  organs,  yet  rays  of  light  are  present 
which  we  are  not  able  to  appreciate.  Kobert 
Hunt  recommended  the  adoption  at  Kew  of  green 
glass  under  which  to  grow  plants,  but  by  this 
means  all  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  were  cut 
out,  and  it  is  from  these  rays  that  the  products 
of  assimilation  are  formed.  The  plants  failed 
to  flourish  under  these  conditions,  but  quickly 
improved  when  white  glass  was  substituted.  The 
proper  coiu'se  is  not  to  change  the  composition  of 
the  necessary  light,  but  to  regulate  its  intensity 
by  suitable  shading  to  the  plant's  requirements. 
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Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Frederick  G.  Lloyd. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death,  on  the  15th  inst.,  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd, 
late  High  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire,  at  his 
residence,  Langley  House,  Slough,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine  years.  Mr.  Lloyd  will  be  known  to 
some  of  our  readers  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  a  fre- 
qxient  visitor  to  the  fortnightly  meetings,  and 
had  a  great  love  for  gardening.  The  interment 
took  place  at  Watford  on  the  20th  inst. 

Mathew  Ridley  . — We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mathew  Kidley,  Superintendent  of 
the  Government  Horticultural  Gardens,  Lucknow. 
He  died  on  September  17,  at  the  Bulrampnr 
hospital,  after  a  painful  illness.  Mr.  Kidley  was 
to  have  retired  from  the  service  on  the  30th  of 
this  month.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  oldest 
gardeners  in  India.  He  was  one  of  a  batch  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  Kew  men  brought  out  by  Lord  Mayo 
in  the  early  seventies  with  the  object  of  growing 
American  Cotton  in  India.  After  the  break  up 
of  the  special  Cotton  Department,  within  four  or 
five  years  after  its  inception,  Mr.  Ridley  was 
posted  to  the  charge  of  the  then  Model  Farm  at 
Cawnpore,  which  was,  however,  more  of  an  orna- 
mental garden  than  a  farm. 

Mr.  Ridley  did  not  remain  there  long,  and  was 
sent  as  Assistant  to  Dr.  E.  Bonavia,  who  then 
had  charge  of  the  Government  Gardens  at 
Lucknow.  When  Dr.  Bonavia  reverted  to  his 
duties  as  Civil  Surgeon  some  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  Kidley  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  group  of  gardens  around  Lucknow. 
During  his  incumbency  he  did  much  not  only  to 
improve  and  beautify  the  Wingfield  Park  and 
the  Horticultural  Gardens,  but  he  laid  out  the 
Husainabad  and  Victoria  Parks,  the  Shah  Najuf 
and  Kaiserbagh  (iardens,  and  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Great  Imambara,  the  Canning 
College  Tombs,  and  the  Old  Residency  grounds. 
Indeed  mucli  of  the  floral  and  sylvan  beauties  of 
Lucknow  must  be  ascribed  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Kidley,  who  was  a  very  good  landscape  gardener, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  martyr.  Bishop  Kid- 
ley. He  leaves  a  widow  and  eight  children.  Mr. 
Ridley  is  succeeded  at  Lucknow  by  Mr.  W.  GoUan 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Botanical 
Gardens,  Saharanpur.  Indian  Planting  and  Gar- 
dening, September  24,  190i. 

H.  Coster. — It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
have  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  13th  inst.,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  of  Mr.  H.  Coster, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  gardener  at  Froyle 
Park,  Alton.  Hants.  The  deceased  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  matters  connected  with 
parochial  affairs.  He  was  a  manager  of  the 
National  Schools,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council,  &c.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  who  knew  him.  but  particularly  so  by  the 
present  owner  of  Froyle,  Sir  Hubert  Miller,  Bart. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  large  family,  most  of  the 
children  being  grown  up. 


Asters,  single  and 

double,  perdoz. 

spikes    

Bouvardias.  doz. 
Callas,  per  doz. ... 
Cape  Goosebeny, 

per  doz.  bunch. 
Carnatious,    doz. 

bunches 

Chrysanthemums, 

dozen  bundles 
Coreopsis,  p.  doz, 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 
Eucharis,  doz.  ... 
Terns,  Asparagus, 
per  bunch    ... 

—  French,    doz. 
bundles 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.   bunches 

Foliage,  various, 
per  dozen 
bundles 

Gardenias,  box  ... 

Gypsophila,  doz. 
bunches 

Gladiolus,  va- 
rious, dozen 
bunches    ... 

Golden  Rod,  per 
dozen     

Heather,  Scotch, 
per  bunch 

Honesty,  bunch 

Lilac,  French     ... 

Lilium  auratura 
per     bunch 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 

Fruit: 

Apples,  bushel ... 

—  English,  sieve 

or  half  bus. 
Bananas,     bunch 

—  loose,     dozen 


MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Ocfoher  10. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

S.(!.  s.d. 

d.a.  g.d. 

Aralias,  per  doz.    6'  0-12  0 

Ficuselasliea,  per 

Arbor    Vitae,  per 

dozen     

9  0-24  0 

doz 9  0-18  0 

Lilium  speciosuin 

Aspidistras,   doz.  18  0-36  0 

rubriiiii,    per 

Aucubas,  per  doz.    4  0-80 

dozen 

8  0-10  0 

Australian    Bush 

Lycopodiums.per 

Ferns,  dozen  10  0-12  0 

dozen     

3  0-40 

Cape  Gooseberry, 

Marguerites,    per 

per  dozen        ...  18  0-36  0 

dozen     

6  0-10  0 

Chrysanthemums, 

Palms,       variety 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-18  0 

each       

3  0-20  0 

Cocos        12  0-18  0 

Pelargoniums, 

Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-24  0 

scarlet,         per 

Cyperus,  per  doz.    3  0-40 

doz 

4  0-60 

Drae(enas,variety, 

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

dozen     R  0-18  0 

dozen     

4  0-80 

Ericas,  per  dozen  12  0  18  0 

Solanums,       per 

Euonymus,  vars.. 

dozen     

4  0-  ti  0 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-10  0 

Spirteas.  per  doz. 

10  0-12  0 

Ferns  in  var.,  per 

Tropseolum,    per 

doz 3  0-12  0 

doz 

30-4  0 

i.d.   s.d. 

1  6    — 
4  n-  «  n 
4  0-60 

6  0-80 

9  0-36  0 

3  0-24  0 
0  6-10 

3  0-60 
16-20 

0  6-16 

0  3-04 

4  0-60 


2  0-60 
10-20 


4  0-60 
3  0-40 

0  6-08 

1  0    — 

2  0-40 

2  0-30 
.'5  6-4  0 


Lilium    lanci- 

folium    

Lily  of  the  Valley 
Lobelia    cardina- 

lis,  12  bundles 
Marguerites,  yel- 

lovT,  12  bunches 
Marguerites,  white, 

dozen  bunches 
Michaelmas  Daisy, 

per  doz 

Mimosa,  packet... 

Orchids,  various, 

per  dozen    ... 

—  Cattleyas 
Pancratiunis,  doz. 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
bunches 

—  white,    dozen 
bunches 

—  doublescarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Roses,      Mermet, 
per  bunch    .. 

—  white,  bunch 

—  pink,     bunch 

—  red,       bunch 

—  Safranos,  per 
bunch 

—  Sunrise,  bun. 
Smilax,  12  bunch. 
Statice,12bunche3 
Stephauotis 
Tuberoses  on 

stem,  bunch  . 

—  short,  D.  doz. 
Violets,  doz.  bun. 

—  Parma,  bun.... 


e.d.  s.d. 

10-26 
4  0-12  0 

4  0-  6  0 

0  9-16 

2  0-60 

3  0-60 

1  6    — 

2  0-80 
6  0-12  0 
2  6     — 


3  0-60 

10-20 
10-20 
10-30 
0  6-16 

10-16 
10-16 
16-30 
3  0-60 
10-20 

0  9-10 
0  2-04 
16-20 
16-20 


Blackberries, peck  1  6  — 
Chestnuts,  per  b.Tf 
Cobnuts,  per  lb. 
Figs,  per  l)0.\.  ... 
Grapes,  Hambro' 
per  lb. 

—  Gros     Maroc, 
per  lb 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  .vd. 

16-26    Grapes,  Muscat 

A,  per  lb.      ...    2  0-30 
1  0-  6  0  B,  per  lb.      ...    0  9-16 

0-10  0      —  —  Canon  Hall 
10-16  A.pcrlb...    30-40 

B,  perlb...    1  6-  2  6 

—  Alicante,  lb.  u  4-  i  u 
Lemons,  per  case  24  0-3.t  n 
Melons,  each  ...  0  4-  i>  6 
Oranges,  per  case  10  0-18  o 
Peaches     A,   per 

doz 12  0-ls  0 

—  B         2  (>-  6  0 

Pears,  per  sieve...  1  6-  4  « 
Pines,  each        ...    2  e^-  ;J  6 


9  0 

0  45  — 
0  !t-  1  1) 

0  4-08 


1  0 


0  6- 


tlie  market.  Cyperus  laxus  and  C.  alternifolius  are  bctfc 
seen.  .Tall,  well-coloured  plants  of  Codiicum  (Crotou) 
Morti,  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  lai-gc-leavcd  yellow 
varieties,  are  seen  :  these  and  dirdylines  are  in  small 
request.  Ferns  sell  better  ;  the  ^ii.]iply,  however,  is  cx- 
ccsr^ivc.  Newly  importccl  AspiilistiMs, 'green  Dracicn.aa, 
Ar:inc:n-ia  excelsa,  and  v.u'icgatcd  Euonymus,  both 
latifolia  aurca  and  1.  alha.  arc  plentiful.  Laurels. 
Conifers  of  various  sorts,  and  Veronicas  are  abundant; 
tr.iilc  for  these  plants  has  been  slow,  but  sliould  now 
impriivc.  Palms  are  plentiful ;  inimy  large  Kentias, 
Coros  llexuosa.  and  Lat.;inia.9  arc  olitainafile.  Strong 
plants  of  diinliing  Roses,  such  as  (iUiire  de  Dijon. 
Man-diai  Niel,  W.  A.  Richartlsou,  .ind  others  are  now 
seen,  and  hardy  climbers  of  almost  all  sorts  are 
numerous.  Plants  of  Clematis  and  .Vmpelopsis  are 
particularly  good.  Golden  Privet  and  the  green  Ligus- 
truin  ovalifcjlium  are  obtainable  in  strong  plants  for 
hedges. 

Ci"T  FrowKRS. 

Chrysanthemums  are  the  main  feature  in  cut  flowers, 
of  whidi  excellent  blooms  are  uow  seen.  Those  from 
the  open  are  with  few  exceptions  very  inferior.  It  is 
evident  that  growers,  in  anticipation  of  fi-ott.  have  cut 
their  llowers  very  freely.  Astei's  are  plentiful ;  good 
pink  and  purple  varieties  arc  seen,  which  sell  mode- 
ratcjy  well.  IJouhle  scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  plentiful, 
alsii  'Uy-lcaved  varieties  in  several  shades  of  colour. 
Caiuatioiis  are  numei'ous.  especially  the  scarlet  variety. 
Winter  (.'lieer.  White  varieties  are  also  plentiful,  but 
rather  small.  Hoses  from  indoors  are  uow  of  better 
i|uality;  .Siplictos  is  iiarticularly  good:  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  is  also  abundant;  Bridesiiinid,  Pcrle 
(Ics  .lardiiis,  Sunset,  ami  Lilicrty  arc  obtainable.  There 
are  still  many  Koscs  from  the  open.  Orchid  bloom 
appears  over  iileutiful.  Excellent  Cattkya  blooms 
remained  ou  sale  <iuitc  late  in  the  mnniiug.  Odonte- 
glossum  crisimm.  Cypiipediiims,  ai:d  Phalicuopsis  Schjl- 
Icriana  arc  alsi>  seen.  Tulieroses  are  plentiful,  many 
lieing  ou  the  stems:  the  li>p  price  for  picked  blooms 
i^  2.1.  per  gross.  Eucharis,  Gavdenias,  and  Lily  of  tlie 
Valley  continue  in  quantity.  Single  white  Primula, 
aKo  tiie  double  white,  are  seen,  but  find  little  demauiL 
Paiuratiums  do  not  realise  high  prices.  Lilium  longi- 
lloi  inn  now  make  better  prices;  in  addition  are  L. 
laiii-ifolium.  1..  rubriim.  L.  tigrinum,  and  ]..  anratum. 
Callas  are  uow  more  numerous.  White  Lilac  realises 
a  good  price.  Lobelia  cardinalis.  Gladioli  in  mixed 
coliuirs.  and  yellow  Marguerites  arc  all  plentiful.  Cut 
foliage  of  all  descriptions  is  well  maintained,  but  the 
sharp  frost  on  Saturday  morning  will  reduce  the  supply 
i)f  tljiit  of  auliimii  tinted  deciduous  shrubs. 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

e 
Muslirooms(house) 


Artichokes, Globe 
per  dozen... 

—  Jerusalem. 

sieve 
Beans,  dwf..p,  lb. 

—  Scarlet  Kunrs. 

per  bushel 
Beetroot,  bushel 
Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve      

Cabbages,  tally... 
Carrots, doz.  bun. 

—  bag      

Cauliiiowers,  doz. 
Ccleriac,  y>cr  doz. 
Celery,  12  bunch. 
Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 
Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 

per  dozen... 

—  Cos,  per  doz. 
Mint,  doz 


s.d.  s.i. 


s.d.  s.d. 


1  0-  1 


2  0 
0  6 


0-16 


10-16 
16-26 
16-20 
2  0-30 
"9-10 
1  «-  3  0 
o  0-14  0 

0  9  — 
16-26 

1  6  — 
0  2J  — 

10-12 
10-13 

0  9  — 
16  — 
10-16 


yier  lb. 
Onions,  pickling, 
])cr  sieve     ... 

—  per  bag 

—  per  case 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  sieve 

Parsnips,  per  bag    2  6    — 
Pot.atos,  per  ton     60  0-80  0 
Radishes,    per 

dozen  bunches    0  9-10 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 
Shallots,  sieve  ... 
Spinach,  p.  biisli. 
Tomatos,     Chan- 
nel    Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  English,  doz. 
Turnips,  doz.    ... 

—  bag      

Vegetable      Mar- 
rows,  per  doz. 

Watercress,     per 
dozen  bundles 


3  0-40 
.=,  6-  6  II 
7  0-76 

n  6-  1  0 
1  6    — 


0  9    — 

3  0     — 
10-16 


0  2    — 
2  3-30 
16-20 
2  U    — 

0  9-10 


4  0    — 

REM.tnics.- TIic  Dwarf  Beans  are  new  ones.  Large 
Apples,  such  as  Lord  Derby  and  Warners  King,  letch 
a<.  per  bushel  ;  Blenheims,  Ss.  nd.  to  .'i.5. ;  American 
Apples  in  barrels,  7.'.  to  14.i.  ;  Californian,  cases,  6s.  to 
7«.  French  Medlars,  per  ease,  n«.  to  7x. ;  Pomegranates, 
per  case,  8s.  to  si.--.  6(J. :  Persimmons,  per  dozen.  Is.  to 
is.  6rf. ;  Grapc-Fruits.  per  case,  10s. ;  Gourds  from 
Madeira,  per  dozen.  10s.  to  12s. ;  barrel  Grapes,  "s.  to 
178. ;  Mushrooms,  jier  sieve,  3s.  to  -Is. ;  English  Onions, 
per  cwt.,  6s.  i!rf.  to  7s.  Marrows  and  Runner  Beans  are 
practically  past. 

POTATOS. 

Various,  home-grown,  60s.  to  -SOs.  per  ton,  John  Bath, 
32  &  34,  Welliii'jlmi  Street,  Coteid  Garden. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

There  arc  not  many  new  pot-plants.  Mr.  E.  Rochford 
has  commenced  marketing  Cyclamen,  while  Messrs 
Williams  it  Co.  are  the  first  growers  this  season  to 
bring  in  Cliincse  Primulas  ;  at  present  only  the  red 
are  seen.  White  Marguerites  are  good.  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  now  very  abundant;  extra-good  plants  of 
Soleil  d'Octobre  still  realise  as  much  as  24s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  Wingfield  is  a  pleasing  pink  variety  :  good  reds 
and  crimsons  still  remain  scarce  :  whites  of  various 
sorts  are  good.  Erica  gracilis  and  E.  CaH'ra  are  plcnii- 
ful,  but  hycmalis  is  later  than  usual  this  season.  Hoteia 
(Spinea)  .iaponica  is  good,  but  not  much  in  demand. 
Liliums  in  pots  are  now  scarce,  but  there  are  some  good 
specimens  of  Harrisii.  Lily  "f  the  Valley  in  pots  is  very 
good.    Foliage  plants  occupy  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


CELtKY:  J.  F.,  Portnhcllo.  Variegated  Celery 
is  a  known  garden  plant,  but  not  much  grown. 

Clematis:  C.  A.  B.  We  expect  your  plants  .are 
attacked  by  disease,  but  cannot  dotiuitely  say 
so  unless  specimens  are  eent  us. 

Cvi'RirEPiuM  Le.ives  Si-OTTED :  E.  F.  The 
damage  is  caused  probably  by  too  high  tem- 
perature in  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown, 
or  by  condensed  moisture  falling  back  on  the 
plants.  It  may  be  that  loth  conditions  may 
contribute.  Cut  off  bad  leaves  and  grow  the 
plants  on. 

Decayed  Moss  :  T.  B.  The  sample  of  moss  you 
send  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  ordinary  peat 
for  cultivating  plants.  It  would  retain 
nicisttire  very  well,  but  it  has  not  the  amount 
of  humus  that  is  contained  in  peat,  and  woiUd 
afford  but  little  nutriment  to  tlie  plants. 

Fkuit  Cultube  and  Fabmino  in  South  Africa: 
C.  F.  W.  We  know  of  no  book  that  treats 
specially  of  the  subjects  you  name.  Procure  a 
copy  of  Trojiical  Agricnlturc,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds, 
published  by  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  London  ; 
also  The  Emit  Garden,  by  Bunyard  and  Thomas, 
price  21s.  M.,  post  free,  from  our  Publishing 
Department.  By  the  use  of  these  books,  whilst 
intelligently  studying  the  conditions  of  the 
locality  in  which  you  settle,  you  should  be  able 
to  succeed. 

Grasses  foe  Lawn  :  Aruncus.  The  following 
grasses,  if  used  in  the  proportions  described, 
will  make  as  good  a  lawn  as  could  be  wished— 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (Crested  Dogstail),  50  lb  ; 
Festuca    ovina    tenuifolia  (Sheep's    Fescue), 

■  25  lb. ;  and  Poa  nemoralis  (Wood-meadow 
Grass)  2.5  lb.  'I'he  quantities  required  for  one 
acre  would  be  about  80  lb.  if  the  ground 
is  heavy  clay,  use  rather  less  Cynosurus,  and 
substitute  Poa  pratensis. 

■Names  of  Floweks  .\xd  Fkuits  :  Weare  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently 
can,'but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part 
of  oxur  duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either 
flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable 
outlay,  both  of  time  and   money,  and   cannot 

'  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.     Correspondents  should  never 

'     send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time; 
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they  should  lie  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  friiits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations.  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  numbers. — T.  S.  U.  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot. — W.  B.  1 ,  Beurre  Hardy ;  2,  over-ripe  when 
unpacked  ;  .3,  immature,  probably  Glout  Mor- 
ceau ;  4,  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Plum,  Kirk's 
Seedling. — E.  H.     1.  rotten;  2,  Marie  Louise; 

3,  Beurre  Diel ;  4.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ;  5,  Duke  of 
Devonshire ;  6.  Court  Pendu  Plitt. — /.  Geddes. 
],  Belle  Dubois;  2,  Lady  Henniker;  3,  Ches- 
hunt  Pippin;  4,  Cornisb  Gilliflower;  5,  The 
Queen ;  G,  Castle  Major. — T.  M.  N.  1,  Syon 
House;  2,  Beurre  8uperfin  ;  3,  Potts'  Seedling; 

4,  Blenheim  Orange ;  5,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  6, 
too  small  to  be  named. — Somerset.  1,  Warner's 
King  ;  2,  Cellini ;  3,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Begonia 
President  Carnot.  You  should  not  send  flowers 
with  fruit.— £.  M.  1,  Beauty  of  Kent;  2,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil ;  3,  Ducliesse  d'Angouleme ;  4,  Duron- 
deau;  5,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont ;  G,  Broom  Park. 
■ — fV.  O.  Jones.  1,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  2  and  3,  Beurre 
Diel ;  4,  Beurre  Capiamont ;  5,  Glout  Mor(;eau  ; 
G,  Knight'.s  Monarch.— J.  H.  H.  1,  Warner's 
King ;  2,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  3,  Lemon 
Pippin  ;  4,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  5,  Kerry  Pippin. 
— Norfolk  Readi'r.  1,  grand  fruit  of  Tower  of 
Cilamis ;  2,  Cox's  Pomona ;  3,  Washington  ;  4, 
Brabant  BeUefleur ;  5,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  G, 
Bramley's  Seedling. — G.  A.  It.  ],  Cellini;  2, 
Mrs.  Phillimore  (splendid  flavour) ;  3  and  4,  Stir- 
ling Castle:  5.  Bramley's  Seedling  ;  6,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg— W.  B.  B.  1,  Baron  de  MeUo; 
2,Thompson's  Pear  :  5and  3.  Doyenne du  Cornice ; 

4,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere;  G,  Beurre  Bachelier. — 
Bevjar.  Summer  Strawoerry.  —  A'.  Lazenby. 
Warwickshire  Pippin.— X  C.  W.  1,  Scarlet 
Leadington;  2,  rotten. — Constant  Reader.  1, 
King  of  the  Pippins ;  2,  Gilliflo  wer  ( not  Cornish)  ; 
3,  Mank'a  Codlin;  4,  Cullen;  5,  Scarlet  Golden 
Pippin ;  6,  Hereford  Pearmain. — G.  B.  1,  Beurre 
Diel ;  2,  Knight's  Monarch  ;  3,  Black  Worces- 
ter ;  4,  Cellini ;  5,  Lady  Henniker;  6,  Yorkshire 
Greening. — R.  Goodwin.  1,  too  small  to  name; 
2,  Small's  Admirable ;  3,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  4, 
Downton  Pippin;  5,  Forfar;  G,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  —  i:  Wade.  1,  Cheshunt  Pip- 
pin :  2,  Flanders ;  3,  Cellini  ;  5,  Franklin 
Golden     Pippin  ;      6,     Beurre      d'Amanlis.  — 

5.  R.  1,  Hollandbury;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent;  3, 
Golden  Noble  ;  4,  Tower  of  Glamis. — H.  S.  1, 
Too  small  to  be  named ;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  3, 
SmaU's  Admirable ;  4,  Wellington  ;  0,  Rose- 
mary Russet:  G,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  — A.  J.  H. 
1,  Beurre''  Bennert ;  2.  Beurre  d'hiver  ;  3, 
Duke  of  Devonshire;  4,  Bismarck;  5,  Bramley's 
Seedling ;  6,  Nanny.— Reader.  1,  Doyenne 
Boussouch ;  2,  Scarlet  Pearmain ;  3,  Alfris- 
ton ;  4,  Newton  Wonder ;  5.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert;  (1,  Wellington;  7,  Warner's  King.— 
■H.  C.  1.  Northern  Greening;  2,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  3,  Alfriston  ;  4,  Minchull  Crab ;  5, 
Cellini;  G,  Annie  Elizabeth. — W.  Ruse.  1, Round 
Winter  IV  onsiich;  2,  Royal  Russet ;  3,  Mank's  Cod- 
lin; 4,  Winter  Hawthornden;  5,  Old  Hawthorn- 
den.—C.  if.  I,  Gooseberry  Pijipin  ;  2.  Holland- 
bury;  3,  Reinette  de  Canada;  Pear,  Beurre 
d'hiver.— I'ram.  1,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling;  2, 
Pope's  Apple;  3,  Grange's  Pearmain  ;  4,  Winter 
Queening;  5,  White  Nonpareil;  G.  Striped 
Beaufin— P.  Lane.  1.  White  Westling;  2, 
Castle  Major ;  3,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  4,  Alfriston. 
~A.  A'.,  Rugby.  1,  The  Queen ;  2,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  3,  Sturmer  Pippin ;  4,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis ;  5.  Doyenne  du  Comice. — Roy.  1, 
Newton  Wonder ;  2,  please  send  again ;  3, 
Bellissime  d'hiver;  4  and  5,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin;  G,  Wellington.— B.  A.  D.  1,  Fill- 
basket;  2,  rotten;  3,  Lady  Derby;  4,  Welling- 
ton; 5,  not  recognised. 

Names  op  Plants  ;  See  note  under  "  Names  of 
Fruits."— a:  E.  W.  Amelanchier  Tulgaris.— 
Nil  Desperanduyn.  Aster  diffusus. — T.  A.  1, 
flower  decayed.  Probably  Odontoglossum' 
grande;  2.  Oncidium  tigrinum ;  3,  Cy;pripe- 
diura  X  Harrisianuui;  4,  Selaginella  cassia; 
5,  Cotoneaster  microphylla ;  6.  Taxodium 
distichum.  —  A.    R.    T.      Oncidium    tigrinum 


ungxiioulatum ;    2,   O.   candidum,  often  called 
Palumbina  Candida. 
Pear   Beurre  Range  :  J.  R.  Rudge.     This  being 
a  very  late-ripening  variety,  the  fruits  should 
be  permitted  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  very  late 
in  the  autumn.     In  most  seasons  they  do  not 
require  to  be  gathered  until  late  in  October  or 
even   the   middle   of   November,   and   in   mild 
winters  we  have  seen  the  fruits  hanging  on  the 
trees  until  the   beginning  of   December.      It 
is   early   gathering   that   causes  the  fruits  to 
shrivel. 
National    Rose    Societt's    Catalogue  :    J.   B. 
Write    to    Mr.    Edward     Mawley,    Rosebank, 
Berkhamstead . 
Planting  Forest  Trees.      Correction.      In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Webster's  note  on 
p.  274,  the  word  "  one  "  should  have  been  "  acre." 
Plum-Tbee  :  H.  W.  M.     Unless  we  saw  the  tree. 
a  definite  statement   would    be    unwarranted. 
"  Gumming "    or     "  Crummosis,"    however,    is 
usually  the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  the 
mycelium  of  which  appears  to  develop  a  ferment 
which  penetrates  the  adjacent  cells  and  trans- 
forms the  contents  of  the  cells  and  the  cell- walls 
into  gum.     Some  information  in  regard  to  this 
fungus  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chroniiie, 
N.S.,  xxii.,  pp.   239,  410.     You  state  that  the 
tree  has  been  root  pruned,  "  cutting  away  the 
shoots   or  fibres."      Such  treatment  will  not 
lessen  the  gumming,  because  the  fibres  are  the 
only  portions  of  the  roots  that  are  of  use  to  the 
tree,  except  for  holding  it  in  position  in  the 
soil.     Instead   of  doing  this  again,  dig  out  a 
trench  2|  feet  away  from  the  stem,  and  care- 
fully fork  away  the  soil  from  the  roots,  in  order 
to  cut  back  the  thickest  of  them,  thus  inducing 
them  to  make  more  fibres,  which  in  turn  will 
have  root  "  hairs,"  capable  of  conveying  food  to 
the  tree.     Cutoff  any  roots  that  are   growing 
straight  down  into  the  soil,  as  these  would  reach 
the  subsoil  and  prove  mischievous.      Let  the 
branches  have  comparative  freedom  from  the 
pruning-knife  for  a  time. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Examinations  : 
Pembroke.     Y'ou  can  obtain  all  information  in 
regard  to  these  examinations  by  applying  to 
the     Secretary    of    the     Royal    Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
Six    Best    Dessert    Apples    for    Exhibition  : 
E.  H.     If  well  grown  and  perfectly  developed, 
the  following   varieties  would  not  be    easily 
surpassed :     Cox's    Orange    Pippin,   American 
Mother,   Ribston    Pippin,    Allington    Pippin. 
Washington,  and  Reinette  Precoce. 
Six  Best  Culinary    Apples    for   Exhibition: 
E.  B.     Peasgood's   Nonsuch,   Warner's   King, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Stone's  or  Belle  Dubois, 
Bismarck,  and  Mere  de   Menage.     The  above 
have   been    exhibited   by   Mr.    Woodward,  of 
Barham  Court  Estate  Gardens,  and  they  have 
never  been  surpassed  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  Shows.     In  our  next  issue  we 
shall  publish  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
best  varieties  of  Apples  to  plant  in  different 
localities,  not  alone  for  exhibition,  but  for  their 
quality,  general  utility,  and  cropping  qualities. 
Sulphate  of   Potash-:    J.   S.   C.      Sulphate   of 
potash  is  very  much  more  rich  in  potash  than 
kainit   is,  and   may  be  described  as  purified 
kainit.      Muriate   of   jjotash    is   not   the   same 
thing,  but  is  the  potash  equivalent  of  common 
.salt   (chloride  of  sodium).     Jt   is  a  dangerous 
manure  to  apply  to  the  active  rootlets  of  grow- 
ing   plants,   and    Mr.   Cousins    states,   in   his 
Chennsli-y  of  the  Garden,  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  kill  a  plantation  of  Strawberries  by  manuring 
them   with    muriate    in   April  or   May.      For 
ordinary  purposes  therefore  sulphate  of  potash 
should  be  used  ;  but  the  careful  gardener  might 
experiment  very  cautiously  with  the  muriate, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  more  beneficial  than  the 
sulphate  for  Potatos  and  Vines  upon  some  soils. 
Sulphate  of  potash  known  "as  90  per  cent."  is 
nearly  four  times  as  rich  in  potash  as  kainit. 
This   manure  may  be  mixed  with  potting  soil, 
or    be    applied    to    Vine-borders    during    the 
growing  season. 
The  Hoeing  of  Walks  :  D.  M.     The  hoeing  of 
garden   paths   is   not   practised   quite   so   fre- 
quently in  the  South  of  England  as  in  Scotland, 
the  reason  being  that  in  the  former  district  a 
good  binding    gravel   is   employed,  which,   if 


properly  laid    and     rolled    in     the    first    in- 
stance, will    remain  as  hard  as  a  board  until 
a    fresh   application    of    gravel    becomes  ne- 
cessary.     In    some    gardens    where    a    bind- 
ing gravel  cannot  be  obtained,  and  in  others 
under    the    direction    of    a  gardener    who  has 
been  used  to  the  loose  gravelled  paths  common 
North  of  the  Tweed,  the  paths  are  hoed  and 
raked  just  as  they  are  done  in  Scotland.     The 
effect  of  a  clean,  nicely-raked,  loose-gravelled 
path  is  very  good,  but  the  disadvantages  are 
that  the  rake  is  needed  almost  constantly  in 
parts    frequented    by    vehicles    or    wheelbar- 
rows,    and     loose     gravel    is     not    the    most 
comfortable  material  to  walk  upon  in  thin-soled 
shoes !     A  hard-rolled  path  does  not  impress 
one  so  much  with  evidence  of  "  up-keep "  as 
the  gravel  freshly  arranged  by  means  of  the 
rake  each  morning  would  do ;  but  if  the  gravel 
is  kept  clean  and  bright,  the  walks  appear  tidy, 
can  easily  be  cleansed  from  soil  or  rubbish  that 
may  be   inadvertently   shed  upon  them,   and 
they  afford  the  most  agreeable  base  for  walking 
upon  and  for  general  locomotion.     Where  it  is 
the  practice  to  hoe  up  the  gravel  and  rake  off 
the   weeds  afterwards,   we  would  recommend 
the  use   of  the   Dutch  -  hoe   in  preference  to 
employing  the  draw-hoe  for  the  purpose. 
Tree  Carnation:  A.  V.C.    The   colour  is  deli- 
cate and  pleasing,  but  the  flowers  have  little 
or  no  scent,   which   is  a   great  disadvantage. 
Carnations   have  been   developed  to   such   an 
extent   that   if    new   varieties  are   to  receive 
recognition      they      must      be     exceptionally 
meritorious. 
Violets  :    J.  S.     In  your  northern  locality,  at  an 
altitude   of  400  feet   above   sea-level,  we   are, 
not  surprised  that  you  are  unable  to  obtain 
Violets  out-of-doors  during  all  the  year;  nine 
or  ten  months  would  probably  be  the  maximum 
period.     By  employing  frames  for  their  culti- 
vation you  would  be  able  to  do  so,  providing 
that  most  of  the  heat  is  obtained  from  ferment- 
ing materials  rather  than  from  hot-water  pipes. 
Vines  :  J.  T.  V.     The  cause  of  shrivelling  is  due 
to  the  Vines  having  received  a  check  before  the 
Grapes   had    become    properly   ripened.      The 
check  may  have  resulted  from  a  deficiency  of 
root  moisture,  or  from  the  roots  being  in  a  cold 
subsoil,    or    from     a  too    rapid    decrease     in 
atmospheric  warmth.     It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  has  been  the  cause  without  an  examina- 
tion  of    the   conditions    of    the    border    and 
house   in   which   the    Vines   are   growing.     In 
one  of  the  bunches  there  is  a  little  "  shanking  " 
observable  which  suggests  that  the  roots  are 
not  so  near  to  the  surface  as  it  is  desirable  they 
should  be. 
Water  Experts  :  B.  B.     We  cannot  undertake 
to  recommend  water  experts.     Y'ou  had  better 
advertise. 
Y'am  ;    C.  B.     Do   you  mean  Dioscorea  or  Con- 
volvulus ?       Both     are     herbaceous    climbers, 
requiring  a  stove  temperature.     Generally  the 
species    have    very    ornamental    leaves.      The 
small  inconspicuous  flowers   of   Dioscorea   are 
of  whitish  or  of  yellowish  colour,  those  of  Con- 
vol^ulous  are  very  conspicuous.     In  the  winter 
months  Y'ams  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  (but  not 
cold)  place,  either  in  the  pots  or  in  perfectly  dry 
sand.     The  best  soil  to  grow  them  in  is  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  rich  light  loam  and  well- 
rotted  manure.     They  should  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  root-room,  and  be  liberally  supplied 
■with  water  during  the  growing  season,  gradu- 
ally  diminishing   the   quantity  as  the  growth 
becomes  mature.     They  are  easily  propagated 
by  division  of   the  tubers  when  at  rest.     The 
bulbs  you  send  might  be  those  of  Tuberoses, 
but  it  is  unsafe  to  guess.     Send  when  in  flower. 


Communications  Eeceived.— F.  W.  B.— W.  G.  S.— C.  S.. 
Naples— L.  Spatli,  Berlin— Lafayette  &  Co.— G.  M.— 
J.  K..  Miniabillv-D.  H..  Dublin-G.  S.B.— W.  B.— ,1.  C. 
—  C.  D..  Cambei-ley  -D.  J.— T.  A.  S.— G.  K.(photof,'i-aph, 
many  tliauks.  ofleu  given),  Walsiogliani— F.  ,T.  A. — 
,1.  B.  C,  Cevlon— Count  de  Ivcroliove  (with  thanks)— 
A.  J.  H.-^.T.  Milliuni— F.  N.  &  Co.— Fiona— D.  P.  & 
Soil— E.  B.  (X.  Y.l— T.  P.-.I.  J.— J.  G.  P.— A.  D.— R  S 
— G.  B.— .1.  .S.  &  Sons-W.  V.  L.— F.  M.  B.-Sander— 
Violets,  C.  D.  &  .T.  IT. ;  rppiv  later— J.  T.— Colouist— 
\V.  E.  Gambh-ton  —  A.  11.— B.  L.  W.  —  Algemeeiie 
Voi-eeuigliig  Voov  Bloeniliii'llcuc-iiltuui-,  Haarlem— E. 
M.— f.  E.  C.-C.  E.  B.  W.-E.\p.Tl— W.  B.  Harllaud- 
E.  II.  J.— A.  H.— W.M.— R.  D.-.t.  M.— W.  B.  H.— W.  H. 
C— W.  P.  T. 

(For  Weather  see  p.  x.) 
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WHAT    APPLES     SHALL 
WE    PLANT? 

THE  table  accompanying  this  note  (see 
p.  298)  has  been  drawn  up  with  a 
■view  of  supplying  an  authoritative  reply 
i.o  the  question  often  put  to  us,  "  What 
Apples  shall  we  plant  ? "  The  precise 
answer  to  this  question  must  of  course 
-differ  according  to  circumstances  and  indi- 
■vidual  requirement?,  but  we  trust  that 
the  tables  now  given  will  furnish  as 
trustworthy  a  general  answer  as  can  be 
expected.  The  information  has  been  oblig- 
ingly supplied  to  us  by  those  private 
.growers  and  commercial  firms  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west,  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  for  many  years  past  of  furnishing  us 
-•annually  with  reports  on  the  condition  of 
■the  fruit  crops  in  their  particular  localities. 
In  all  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
■opinions  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-e'ght 
■observers.  The  localities  in  which  these 
•observers  reside  are  grouped  in  districts 
according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
JVIeteorological  Office,  and  followed  Id  our 
weekl}'  weather  summary  and  in  our 
•detailed  report  of  the  fruit  crops  published 
annually. 

The  question  addressed  to  our  corre- 
spondents was  this :  "State  which,  in  your 
opinion,  are  the  six  best  culinary  and  the 
■six  best  dessert  Apples  for  your  district." 
It  is  fair  to  assume  therefore  that  in  select- 
■ing  the  names  they  considered  (1)  capacity 
(for     making    growth    in    the    locality,    (2) 


cropping  qualities,  (.3)  quality  of  fruit. 
Although  only  six  varieties  were  asked  for, 
the  list  will  in  most  cases  afford  planters  a 
guide  to  the  best  twelve  or  even  twenty-four 
varieties. 

Eighty-nine  varieties  of  culinary  Apples  in 
all  are  thus  mentioned  by  our  correspondents. 
Some  of  these  are  only  noted  once  or  twice 
in  particular  districts,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  conditions  there  are  specially 
favourable ;  others  are  mentioned  in  all  or 
nearly  all  the  districts  either  by  a  few  or  by 
a  relatively  large  number  of  observers.  Such 
are  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King, 
and  Lord  Suffield,  which  are  recorded  uni- 
versally, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  there  may  be  special 
reasons  for  their  alisence. 

The  six  best  cooking  Apples  for  general 
purposes  over  the  whole  country,  as  deduced 
from  this  list,  are,  then,  as  follows:  — 

1.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  which  heads  the 

list  (with  117  votes). 

2.  Warner's  King  (109  votes). 

3.  Lord  Suffield  (.S5). 

4.  Ecklinville  Seedling  (83). 
b.  Bramley's  Seedling  (73). 

6.  DuJiELOw's  Seedling,  or  Wellington 
(68). 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  Keswick 
Codlin  (.-.2),  Stirling  Castle  {r,2).  Lord 
Grosvenor  (49),  Blenheim  Orange  (40).  All 
the  others  have  many  fewer  votes,  or  are 
only  recorded  locally.  We  may  remark  here 
that  Blenheim  Orange,  though  receiving  only 
40  votes  as  a  culinary  fruit,  will  be  one  of 
the  first  six  of  dessert  fruits  in  the  list  we 
propose  to  publish  next  week. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  reports 
stress  must  be  particularly  laid  not  so  much 
on  the  absolute  number  of  votes  which  any 
particular  Apple  may  obtain  as  on  its 
general  diffusion.  If  one  i>articular  sort  is 
mentioned  in  every  district  its  general  use- 
fulness may  safely  be  inferred.  So  if  one 
variety  is  specially  mentioned  in  one  or  two 
districts,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is 
specially  adapted  for  those  districts  ; 
though  when  it  has  to  compete  with 
others  in  other  localities  it  may  be 
found  less  suitable. 

The  reader  having  ascertained  which 
varieties  are  universally  good,  or  approxi- 
mately so,  will  then  turn  to  the  particular 
district  in  which  he  may  happen  to  reside 
in  iirder  to  see  what  special  varieties  have, 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  that 
district. 

The  small  number  of  votes  given  to  a  par- 
ticular Apple  in  a  district  like  the  Orkney 
Islands,  for  instance,  not  specially  suitable, 
or  even  ill  adapted  for  Apple  culture,  will 
not  of  course  prejudice  an  intending  planter 
in  Kent,  where  the  conditions  are  particularly 
favourable.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  some  of  the  newer  Apples  are  at  present 
not  sufficiently  widely  or  sufficiently  largely 
distributed  to  allow  of  a  correct  assessment 
being  made  of  their  comparative  merits  in 
different  localities.  This  points  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  census  as  the  present  one 
being  repeated  every  ten  years  or  so. 

In  our  present  number  we  are  enabled  to 
give  illustrations  of  the  six  favourite  Apples 
for  culinary  purposes,  for  some  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Barham 
Court  Estate,  Maidstone.  In  our  next  issue 
we  shall  give  a  similar  table  relating  to 
dessert  Apples. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  EDINBURGH 

BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

A  VISIT  to  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, is  interesting  to  a  hardy  plants  man  at 
almost  every  season,  and  although  one  does  not 
look  for  large  breadths  of  popular  flowers,  there 
are  always  a  number  of  good  plants  to  be  seen. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  one  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  large  and  almost  complete 
collection  of  hardy  Heaths  in  the  rock-garden,  in 
which  the  various  forms  of  C'alluna  vulgaris, 
including  Serlei  and  other  fine  varieties.  Ericas, 
Dabeocias,  &.C.,  were  in  full  bloom.  A  note- 
worthy plant  was  E.  tetralix  Crawfordii,  a  bright- 
coloured  double  form  of  the  cross-leaved  Heath, 
found  a  year  or  two  ago  in  Connemara,  aud  which 
Mr.  D.  S.  Fish  has  rapidly  propagated.  E. 
vagans  was  also  represented  by  some  good  forms. 
In  the  rock-garden  a  sloping  bank  of  Eosa 
Wiehuraiana  was  beautifully  in  flower.  Among 
other  plants  observed  was  the  pleasing  little 
Erythraea  Mussoni,  better  known  as  E.  diffusa,  a 
choice  rock-plant  with  rose-coloured  or  pink 
flowers.  Growing  beside  it  was  E.  E  lodes 
ClumpsofColchicums — C.speciosum.C.autumnale, 
and  others — brightened  up  the  rock-garden,  and 
looked  well  beside  the  green  foliage  of  the  mossy 
Sax'if rages.  By  the  margin  of  the  small  pond 
there  are  now  a  number  of  plants  of  Phormium 
tenax,  in  addition  to  the  large  clump  which  has 
been  there  for  many  years,  and  which  has  flowered 
well  this  season ;  also  Polygonum  affine,  and 
some  of  the  Lythrums. 

The  borders  in  front  of  the  houses  are  interest- 
ing to  those  in  search  of  new  pla,nt3  of  horti- 
cultiural  value.  The  scarce  Celmisia  spectabilis 
has  bloomed  well  this  year,  aud  its  silvery  foliage 
and  distinct  habit  make  it  attractive  even  when 
out  of  flower.  Podophyllum  versipelle,  with  its 
handsome  leaves,  is  a  scarce  Chinese  plant ; 
Nierembergia  gracilis  can  be  grown  in  places 
where  the  better-known  N.  rivularis  cannot  be 
successfully  cultivated.  Clumps  of  Gladiolus 
princeps  were  exceedingly  bright.  Good  Cam- 
panulas and  closely  allied  plants  were  noted. 
Campanula  amabilis,  a  neat  blue-flowered  species; 
the  better-known  C.  versicolor  ;  a  pleasing  little 
Wahlenbergia,  of  a  still  undetermined  species,  and 
a  plant  of  Adenophora  polymorpha,  with  spikes  of 
blue  flowers.  In  a  bed  in  one  of  the  bays  between 
the  houses  was  a  group  of  plants  of  Deljihinium 
sulphureum  ;  D.  cardinale  was  also  in  flower. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  these 
gardens  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  large  herbaceous  border,  which  is 
reached  by  a  path  leading  from  opposite  the  Palm- 
house.  It  is  backed  by  trees  and  shrtibs,  and 
the  plants  are  arranged  in  bold  groups  of  a  kind, 
and  in  a  pleasing  fashion,  devoid  of  formality. 
The  aim  is  to  have  plants  in  bloom  all  through 
the  season,  and  annuals  are  employed  with  good 
effect  to  supplement  the  herbaceous  plants. 

Groups  of  Eryngiums,  among  which  were 
noticed  the  curious-looking  E.  Sanguisorba,  the 
fine  E.  agavaifolium.  not  generally  considered 
quite  hardy,  but  which  stood  last  winter  in  this 
border ;  E.  Zabelli,  and  several  others  in  excel- 
lent condition.  A  distinct  plant  of  attractive 
habit  is  Cnicus  Falooneri,  a  Himalayan  plant 
which  wiU  be  useful  for  bold  efl'ects.  Geranium 
grandiflorum,  G.  Wallichianum,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  this  useful  genus  are  grown  here,  together 
with  the  best  herbaceous  plants  in  general  culti- 
vation, and  many  uncommon  plants  of  consider- 
able value. 

A  new  feature  of  the  gardens,  now  being 
developed,  is  that  of  planting  small  beds  solely 
with  one  hardy  plant.  Among  the  many  plants 
thus  cultivated  is  the  variegated  form  of  the 
common  Lychnis  dioica,  found  by  Professor 
Bayley-Balfour  while  on  a  botanising  expedition. 
This  plant  makes  a  pretty  bed  with  its  green  and 
creamy-yellow  variegated  foliage.  Campanula 
casspitosa  furnishes  another  bed,  while  another 
was  planted  with  a  bright  form  of  Dianthus 
Carthusianorum. 

Among  the  seedling  plants  growing  in  the 
frames  and  propagating-pits  was  Meconopsis 
beUa,  and  other  new  Himalayan  Poppies. 
8.  Amott. 
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THE  MOST  SUITABLE  APPLES   FOR   PARTICULAR   DISTRICTS.    (See  p.  297.) 


CULINARY    APPLES. 

Total  Number  of  Varieties 
mentioned— 89. 


Albury  Park  Nonesuch    

Alfriston  

Annie  Elizabetli       

Batchelor's  Seedling         

Beauty  of  Batli         

Beauty  of  Kent         

Beauty  of  Momy      

Beauty  of  Stoke        

Bedfordshire  Foundling 

Bess  Pool         

Betty  Gceson 

Bismarck         

Blenheim  Orange 

Bramloy's  Seedling 

Bridgwater  Pippin  

Cardros  Green        

Carlisle  Codlin         

Cellini 

Chelmsford  Wonder  

Councillor  or  Yorkshire  Beauty 
Cox's  Pomona 

Doctor  Harvey         

Domino 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 

Dumelow's  Seedling  

Dutch  Codlin 

Dutch  Miguonnc 

Earl  Cowper 

Early  .Tulyan 

Early  Rivers 

Ecklinville  Seedling         

Emperor  Alexander  

Flanders  Pippin       

Frogmorc  Pi'olific 

Galloway  Pippin      

Gascoyue's  Scarlet  Seedling 

Gloria  Mundi  

Golden  Noble  

Golden  Spire 

Grenadier       

Hambledon  Deux  Ads      

Hambliug's  Seedling         

Hanwell  Souring      

Hawthoruden  

Hollandbury 

Hormead  Pearmain 

Keswick  Codlin       

Lady  Henniker       

Lane's  Prince  Albert        

Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin  ... 

Loddiugton 

Lord  Derby     

Lord  Grosvenor       

Lord  Suflield 

Manx  Codlin 

Mfere  de  Manage      

New  Cockpit 

New  Hawthoruden 

New  Northern  Greening 

Newton  Wonder      

Norfolk  Beefing       

Northern  Dumpling         

Northern  Greening  

Peasgood's  Nonesuch       

Potts'  Seedling        

Ringer 

Round  Winter  Nonesuch...        ... 

Rouudsway  Magnum  Bonum   ... 

Royal  Codlin 

Royal  Jubilee...       

Rynier "'. 

Sandringham 

Schoolmaster 

Scotch  Bridget        

Small's  Admii-able .". 

Stirling  Castle  

Striped  Beefing       ",[ 

The  Bailie       

The  Queen       

The  Vicar  (local  at  Shirley) 

Tom  Putt         

Tower  of  Glamis      

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 

Wareham  Russet      

Warner's  King  

Winter  Greening(or  French  Crab) 

Winter  Hawthornden       

Worcester  Pearmain         

■yorkshire  Greening         


Scotland; 

No.  of 

Returns 

19 


Scotland, 

W. 
No.  of 
Retunus 

13 


England, 

N.B. 

No.  of 

Returns 

15 


England, 

E 
No.  of 
Returns 

10 


u 


"z 

i 

2 

i 

i 

"z 

2 
5 

i 
1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

i 

i 

"i 

1 

"2 

1 
4 

1 

5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

i  ■ 

6 

4 

"s 

8 

2 
4 
g 

"4 
8 

i 

1 
2 

4 

i 

2 

1 

3 
4 

2 

1 

"s 

'3 

i 

"'3 

ii 

"i 
1 

1 

England, 
Midland 
Counties. 
No.  of 
Returns 
45 


England, 
Southern 
Counties. 
No.  of 
Returns 
43 


3 
1 
1 
6 
10 
13 


1 

3 

20 

i 

1 

i 

15 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 

14 


27 

1 

3 

5 

12 

21 

1 
7 


1 

12 
1 


8 
12 
14 


2 

2 

20 


19 


2 
32 

"4 
13 

5 
12 

1 

1 


23 
1 


England, 
N.W. 
No.  of 

Returns 
4 


England, 

S.W. 

No.  of 

Returns 


Wales. 

No.  of 

Returns 

11 


2 

9 

11 


U 


18 
'2 


7 
13 


16 


Ireland, 

N. 

No.  of 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

CEINUM  X  DIAMOND,  Spbenoer. 
C.  ABTSSINICUM,  Uochst.  X  TEMENSE,  SchweinJ. 
This  fine  liybrid  Crinum  first  flowered  in  my 
garden  here  on  August  20  this  year,  and  1  wish 


erect,  about  2^  feet  long  by  2  inches  broad,  nar- 
rowed gradually  to  the  point,  closely  veined,  with 
undulate,  somewhat  scabrous  edges.  Peduncle 
moderately  compressed,  3  feet  long,  overtopping 
the  leaves ;  green,  with  the  lower  part  bright 
puiple.     Flowers    ten    to    fifteen  in   an  umbel ; 


This  fine  Crinum  is  snow-white,  shaded  outside 
with  delicate  rose-colour,  and  is  sweet-scented. 
This  hybrid,  seems  to  be  the  first  raised  from 
the  rare  C.  abyssinicum,  and  will  certainly  become 
a  favourite  with  amateurs  and  gardeners,  as  it 
flowers  abundantly  even   in  small  pots,  if  well 


Fig.  133.— apple  lane's  prince  albert:  highest  on  list  of  cooking-apples 

(see  p.  298.) 


to  describe  it  immediately.  It  is  a  splendid 
plant,  hardy  here  in  Naples,  and  flowers  the  fourth 
year  after  sowing.  Bulb  not  as  large  as  that 
of  the  pollen-parent,  oblong-ovoid,  with  a  long 
neck.  Leaves  about  ten  or  more  to  a  bulb,  large, 
linear,  but  broader  than  that  of  the  seed-parent, 
and  not  glaucous,  but  bright  green,  sometimes 
tufted  with  brown,  like  that  of  the  pollen-parent ; 


pedicels  very  short;  spathe  -  valves  yellowish- 
brown,  veined,  with  many  filaments,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, 3  inches  long.  Perianth-tube  much  curved, 
slender,  3  to  3 J  inches  long;  limb  horizonta 
2\  to  3  inches  long;  segments  oblong,  acute, 
much  connivent,  J  inch  broad,  much  recurved, 
acute,  undulate  ;  filaments  much  shorter.  Style 
longer  than  the  segments. 


ciUtivated  and   manured.      Its  leaves  are  very 
decorative,    and    its  flowers    are   beautiful  and! 

sweet.  T.  u  -J 

I  have  so  far  obtained  forty-eight  fine  hybrid 
Crinums,    and    I    hope    for    many    more     from 
bout   fifty   hardy  species   at   Naples,  coUected 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.   Ciiaiies  Spv^ger. 
Naples, 
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BOOK    NOTICE. 


Roses  and  Rose  Culture.    By  William  Paul, 
F.L.S.,    kc.    (London :     Simpkin,    Marshall 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.) 
The  appearance  of  the   tenth  edition  of  this 
shilling  handbook   is  sufficient  testimony  to  its 
value.     We    need    hardly    repeat    the   opinions 
passed  on  previous  editions  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  hints  here  given  on  soil  and  climate,  Koses 
of  different  habits,  pruning,  propagating,  gather- 
ing, &c.     Lists  of  old  and  of  new  Roses  are  in- 
cluded,   and    selections    of    Eoses     suitable  for 
various  purposes ;   these  catalogues   being  dnly 
made  up  to  date. 


The  Iris  Garden.  The  Book  of  the  Iris,  being 
vol.  xxi.  of  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening 
By  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  &a..  Curator  of 
the  University  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 
(John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  London  and 
New  York.     lOOi.     Price  2s.  Sd.  net.) 

The  appearance  of  this  handy  and  well-printed 
work  of  214  pages,  amply  illustrated,  reminds  us 
of  many  beautiful  things,  and  more  especially  of 
the  almost  Orchid  -  like  magnificence  of  the 
Irises,  many  and  varied,  that  we  have  seen 
luxuriant  in  gardens  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  work  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  whose 
labours  in  cultivating  and  hybridising  the 
Iris  is  well  known.  Happy  indeed  are  those 
privileged  to  visit  the  hill-top  garden  at  Great 
Shelford  when  the  Oncocyclus  and  other  rare 
Irises  are  in  bloom.  This  garden  is  situated  on 
the  chalk  formation — a  fact  worth  remembering 
whenever  the  cultivation  of  this  section  of  the 
genus  is  attempted.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
mention  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  without  alluding 
to  the  great  beauty  and  variety  of  the  hybrid 
kinds  raised  by  Sir  M.  Foster  and  by  M.  C.  G. 
van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem.  The  latter  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  robust  and  compara- 
tively easily-grown  race  by  crossing  I.  Korol- 
kowi  in  variety  with  I.  Susiana,  I.  iberiea,  and 
other  Oncocyclus  kinds.  The  results  were  con- 
sidered wonderful  even  by  Iris  experts  who  saw 
the  flowers  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

There  are  altogether  considerably  over  a 
hundred  species  of  Iris,  and  they  yield  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the 
year.  It  is  also  an  advantage  that  they  differ  so 
widely  in  their  habit  of  growth  and  general 
character.  There  are,  indeed.  Irises  for  all  sorts 
of  soils  and  conditions,  and  they  vary  in 
height  from  a  few  inches  to  6  feet  or  so.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  are  kinds  that  do  best  on 
■warm  and  dry  or  chalky  soils,  while  others,  such 
as  the  swamp  Iris  of  Japan  (I.  la'vigata),  do 
best  in  moist  or  even  in  wet  and  marshy 
places.  Those  who  have  seen  this  Iris  beside 
the  pond  at  Wisley,  or  elsewhere,  will  not  need 
to  be  told  of  its  beauty  and  variety.  I.  sibirica 
is  another  distinct  and  effective  Iris  for  the 
marsh  or  water-side  garden,  and  at  Kew  it  does 
well  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  and  elsewhere 
in  the  grounds. 

Amongst  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps  the 
cheapest  of  all  the  Iris,  are  the  bulbous  kinds 
(Xiphion),  commonly  known  as  the  English  and 
Spanish  Iris.  They  are  well  known,  and  great 
sheaves  or  armfuls  of  their  flowers,  as  forced, 
appear  in  Covent  Garden  every  spring.  As  they 
seed  very  freely,  they  vary  infinitely,  especially, 
in  colour  ;  and  their  bulbs  are  extensively  grown 
on  the  Continent  for  exportation  every  year. 
The  Spanish  Iris  has  been  called  "  the  poor  man's 
Orchid,"  since,  apait  from  its  beauty,  its  bulbs 
are  cheap  and  easy  to  grow  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil.  The  most  abundant  of  all  the  Iris 
family,  however,  is  the  ubiquitous  and  variable 


Fig.  134. — apple  Warner's  king :  second  on  list  of  cooKiNo-AriLES.    (see  p.  298.> 


I.  germanica  (Pogoniris),  which  is  found  in  nearly 
every  garden,  be  it  large  or  small.  It  is  grown 
alike  by  peer  and  peasant,  and  its  great  purple 
flowers  and  evergreen  leaves,  or  "  flags,"  are  seen 
every  spring  in  both  town  and  country. 

To   the   same  section  as  the   (Pogoniris)   the 
milk-white  flowered  I.  florentina  belongs,  which  is 


one  of  the  very  few  kinds  of  economic  importance-. 
It  is  (xteuiively  grown  in  Italy  for  its  rhizomes,., 
which  when  dried  and  ground  yield  the  Orris-- 
(  =  Iris)  root  powder  of  commerce.  One  greats 
charm  of  the  Iris  is  due  to  the  fact  that  if  its 
flower-stems  and  buds  are  cut  and  brought  into- 
the  house  just  as  they  are  fully  grown  or  the  first 


Fig.  13.J. — apple  lord  suffield:  third  on  list  of  cookinc- apples,    (see  p.,  298.) 
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flowers  begin  to  open,  they  last  fresh  and  liMauti- 
ful  in  water  longer  than  they  do  on  the  ]ilants 
outside.  Another  point  not  generally  known  is 
that  strong  crowns  of  the  German  Iris  and  its 
allies  may  be  potted  in  autumn  and  sheltered  in 
a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
flower  much  earlier  than  those  grown  in  the 
open-air. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  contents  shows  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  work.  Thus,  under 
Parti,  we  find  chapters  on  (i.)  the  structure  and 
natural  history  of  the  flower;  (ii.)  the  Iris  garden, 
or  selections  of  the  most  ornamental  kinds  ;  (iii.) 
the    cultivation    of    Oncocyclus   Irises,    by    the 


ana),  Regelia  (ex.  I.  Korolkowi),  Pogoniris  (ex.  I 
germanica),  Xiphion  (ex.  I.  xiphion),  Juno  (ex. 
I.  persica),  Gynandiris  (ex.  I.  sisyrinchium),Her- 
modactjlus  (ex.  I.  tuberosa),  and  Nepalenaes  (ex. 
I.  nepalensis).  By  the  use  of  this  key  and  the 
classification  tables  it  becomes  quite  easy  to  at 
once  recognise  the  section  to  which  any  species 
belongs,  while  in  like  manner  the  species  and 
their  different  essential  characters  are  found 
described  in  detail  under  each  sectional  heading. 

The  work  is  weU  illustrated  by  thirty-six  photo- 
graphs and  drawings,  the  former  being  mostly 
very  clear  and  beautifully  printed.  There  is  also 
a  good  glossary  of  botanical  terms,  an  index  of 


Fig.  136.— apple  ecklinville  seedling  :  fourth  on  list  of 
cooking-apples.    (see  p.  298.) 


late  Rev.  H.  Ewbank ;  iv.  indicates  the 
cultivation  of  (a)  Californian  Irises;  (b)  of  the 
Japanese  Flag  Iris,  I.  l^vigata  ;  (<■)  of  Oncocyclus 
Irises,  showing  the  views  of  the  chief  living 
authorities  ;  (i^)  general  remarks  on  cultivation. 
Chapter  v.  deals  with  the  important  subject  of 
hybrids  and  hybridising,  and  Chajiter  vi.  on 
diseases  and  insects  that  infest  these  flowers  in 
one  way  or  another.  Part  II.  contains  the 
classification  and  descriptions,  with  notes  on 
cultivation  under  each  species,  and  is  a  valuable 
bit  of  work. 

First  comes  a  key  to  the  sections,  after  which 
the  sections  themselves  and  the  species  they 
embrace  are  described  in  detail.  The  sections 
are  Apogon  (ex.  I.  sibirica),  Pardanthopsis  (ex- 
I,  verna),  Evansia  (ex.  I.  tectorum),  Pseude- 
vansia  (ex.  I.  Kingiana),  Oncocjchis  (ex.  I.  Susi- 


botanical  and  popular  names,  an  index  to  Iris 
hybrids,  and  a  good  general  index  concludes  a 
good  book.  We  can  cordially  recommend  Mr. 
Lynch's  work  to  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  and 
study  the  genus  Iris  in  the  garden. 


KEW    NOTES. 

BuRBiDGEA  scHizocHEiLA. — TMs  gcnus  of  the 
Order  ScitamincEe  has  been  represented  in  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  one  species, 
B.  nitida,  which  was  discovered  in  North-west 
Borneo  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  in  1879  j  but 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  B.  sehizocheila 
has  been  added  to  the  genus.  It  was  sent  to 
Kew  in  1903  from  the  Java  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  has  been  in  flower  in  the  stove  for  the  past 
fortnight.     The  habit  of  the  plant  is  more  dwarf 


and  compact  than  that  of  B.  nitida,  whilst  its 
leaves  are  much  larger.  The  leaf-stems  of  the 
specimen  now  in  flower  are  from  9  to  15  inches  in 
height  ;  the  alternate  leaves  have  a  petiole 
IJ  inch  long,  the  leaf-blade  being  5  inches  in 
length  by  3  inches  broad  ;  dull,  deep  green  on 
the  surface,  and  brown-red  on  the  reverse.  The 
inflorescence  is  a  terminal  panicle  containing 
from  nine  to  twelve  orange  -  yellow  -  coloured 
flowers,  each  about  1|  inch  in  length.  This  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Individual  flowers  of 
B.  nitida,  but  the  plant  is  very  robust,  and  of  a 
very  free-flowering  habit,  an  8-inch  pan  of  these 
dwarf  stems,  each  with  its  panicle  of  flowers, 
making  a  very  pretty  object  indeed.  Like 
B.  nitida,  it  delights  in  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  and  also  a  light  potting  compost.  [It  is 
not  mentioned  in  Schumann's  Monograph  of 
Zingileracerr,  nor  in  the  last  Supplement  to  the 
Index  Kewensis,  both  jiist  published.  Ed.]. 

BuREIDGEA    NITIDA 

is  also  flowering  in  the  Nepenthes-house,  wheref 
it  is  planted  in  the  border,  and  succeeds  much 
better  than  when  grown  in  pots.  This  species 
has  leaf-stems  which  vary  in  height  from  1  to 
3  feet,  and  leaves  6  inches  long  by  Ij  inch  broad ; 
the  panicles  of  large  orange-scarlet  flowers  are 
Tery  beautiful ;  each  panicle  contains  usually 
about  twelve  flowers.  W.  H.  [This  plant  is 
figured  in  Botanical  Magazine  (1879),  t.  6403,  and 
in  the  newly-published  Schumann's  Monograph  of 
Zingiheracem  {Das  PJlan-enreich),  1904,  p.  281, 
fig.  37.  Ed.] 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN    GAEDETT. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Fibth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Asparagus-beds. — The  growths  of  those  plants 
which  were  prepared  for  forcing  by  being  allowed 
to  grow  from  the  commencement  of  the  season 
without  being  cut  over,  are  on  some  soils  turning 
yellow.  Clear  them  away,  and  lightly  prick  over 
the  surface  of  the  beds  with  a  fork,  removing  all 
weeds  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Then  apply  a  mulch 
of  short  manure  to  that  part  of  the  bed  contain- 
ing the  plants  which  will  be  taken  up  first,  so. 
that  those  plants,  even  in  the  event  of  severe 
frost,  may  be  Utted  when  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  forced.  At  the  same  time  I  hold 
to  my  statement  in  a  previous  Calendar  that 
Asparagus,  like  many  other  plants,  will  force 
better  for  having  been  exposed  to  a  few  sharp 
frosts  before  subjection  to  heat,  and  for  that 
reason  it  will  be  best  to  leave  the  greater  number 
of  plants  uncovered  for  the  present.  It  is 
necessary  however  to  make  certain  that  when 
forcing  commences  there  are  always  sufficient  roots 
protected,  so  that  there  will  be  no  break  in  the. 
supply,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  lifting 
further  roots  from  soil  that  is  frozen  hard. 

Permanent  Beds.— Some  of  the  growths  on 
permanent  beds  where  cutting  ceased  early  are 
also  becoming  ripe,  and  ready  for  removal. 
When  this  has  been  done,  clean  over  the  beds  and 
apply  a  top-dressing.  This  must  be  applied  with 
discretion,  especially  if  the  garden  is  surrounded 
by  game  preserves,  where  cats  and  owls  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  mice  are  allowed  to  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  eat  all  the  crowns 
out  of  the  Asparagus  if  means  are  not  taken  to. 
prevent  them.  This  has  been  the  case  on  one 
occasion  with  us.  Late  in  the  autumn  we  applied 
a  dressing  of  short  stable-manure,  rather  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  a  mouse  ;  under  this  they 
made  their  runs  and  feasted  on  the  crowns  during 
the  winter,  so  that  the  beds  were  completely 
ruined.  We  now  apply  less  at  a  time  and  often,, 
rather  than  give  the  mice  cover  to  work  under. 
This  has  saved  us  from  further  disappointment. 
Beds  containing  seedling  plants  raised  this  year 
are  yet  green  in  some  gardens,  and  should  not  bci 
interfered  with  until  they  have  finished  their 
o-rowth  further  than  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds. 
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iJadisAes. — Prepare  ground  for  sowing  Radislies 
on  borders  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  sheltered 
from  cutting  winds,  by  applying  a  liberal  dressing 
of  half-decayed  manure  previous  to  digging  the 
soil;  this  will  keep  the  soil  open  and  prevent 
frost  penetrating  so  deeply. 

Chicory. — A  quantity  of  Chicory-roots  may  now 
be  lifted  and  planted  in  boxes,  which  shooJd  be 
placed  in  some  convenient  position  out-of-doors, 
they  will  then  be  ready  when  required  for  intro- 
<lueing  into  heat.  Small  batches  only  should  be 
put  into  heat  each  time  to  bliinch. 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS, 

•By  W.  Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Late  Peaches. — It  is  customary  now  to  obtain 
an  imbroken  supply  of  Peaches  from  the  end  of 
Ajjril  to  the  end  of  October.  We  have  just  ex- 
hausted the  supply  of  fruits  of  "  Sea  Eagle " 
from  the  open  walls.  In  late  houses,  where  the 
leaves  hang  long,  and  retain  their  dark  green 
colour  nearly  to  the  end,  the  indications  are 
favourable  for  good  crops  next  year,  providing  the 
wood  is.  in  a  fruitful  condition.  It  is  only  when 
trees  are  growing  too  grossly  that  unripened  wood 
need  be  feared,  and  there  need  be  very  little 
"bud-dropping"  in  late  houses  and  upon  open 
walls  if  the  trees  ai'e  under  good  cultivation. 
The  making  of  borders  perfectly  firm,  and  in- 
creasing their  size  by  degrees,  has  much  influence 
■upon  keeping  the  trees  in  a  fruitful  condition. 
We  are  now  adding  1  more  foot  of  whole  turves 
'to  a  6  feet  border  in  which  the  trees  have  been 
planted.  Between  every  layer  of  tiu-f  some  lime- 
rubble,  charcoal,  half-inch  bones,  and  wood-ashes 
4ire  freely  added.  The  whole  is  made  perfectly 
firm,  and  the  angle  of  the  border  slightly  falls 
towards  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Outside  borders 
.are  constructed  upon  the  same  principle,  and  are 
kept  fully  open  in  front,  exposing  them  to  the 
■sun's  rays. 

Grapes. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to  examine 
very  frequently  the  bunches  of  Grapes  in  houses 
"where  fruit  is  still  hanging.  Much  care  is  neces- 
sary when  removing  decayed  berries  in  order  to 
.avoid  causing  blemish  to  other  berries.  Do  not 
permit  the  soil  of  inside  borders  to  become  dry, 
or  it  will  cause  the  fruit  to  shrivel.  The  water- 
pipes  must  not  be  made  very  hot,  this  being  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  as  a  temperature  of  50°  with 
top  ventilation  is  sufficient.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  afford  water  to  the  borders, 
•choose  a  clear  morning  for  the  work,  and  open 
the  ventilators,  then  employ  a  little  extra  fire- 
heat  to  dispel  the  damp  before  night.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  favourable  season  tliat  of  1904  has 
been  for  Vines,  is  afforded  by  the  exceptional 
.:good  finish  of  "  Muscat  of  Alexandria." 

Fines  to  be  started  in  December. — The  work  of 
pruning  should  be  completed.  If  the  wood  is 
stout  and  short-jointed,  close  pruning  will  be 
fiiost  satisfactory,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
compact,  well-proportioned  bunches,  which  are 
most  serviceable.  In  cases  where  bunches  are  not 
produced  so  freely  as  is  desired,  which  is  generally 
caused  by  immature  wood,  allow  one  or  two  more 
buds  to  remain.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  Vines 
and  house,  but  do  not  remove  more  bark  from  the 
rods  than  is  really  necessary. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Peakson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhui-st,  Sussex. 

Soses. — If  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  beds 
has  become  light  and  contains  much  "humus" 
owing  to  repeated  mulchings  and  top-dressuigs, 
this  may  be  removed,  taking  care  not  to  break 
any  young  roots.  Then  apply  a  good  dusting  of 
slaked  lime,  following  this  with  a  top-di-essing  of 
stiff  loam  with  some  bones  added.  No  further 
mulching  will  be  required  during  the  winter. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  round  the  base  of  each 
plant  with  the  foot  if  the  soil  is  in  a  moderately 
dry  condition.  All  leaves  that  fall  from  Eoses 
that  are  subject  to  the  Rust-fungus  should  be 
gathered  up  and  burnt ;  do  not  bury  them  in  the 
soil.  Spray  any  such  plants  with  one  of  the 
many  anti-rust  liquids  before  putting  the  beds  in 
order    for  the  winter;    and    if    any   are    badly 


attacked  with  mildew,  dust  these  with  flowers- 
of  -  sulphur.  Leaves  of  all  Eoses  should  if 
possible  be  raked  or  otherwise  taken  off 
the  beds  as  they  fall,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  grubs  and  other  insects  that  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  leaves.  The  trenching  of  ground  for  new 
beds  and  the  renovating  of  old  beds  are  among  the 
work  now  in  progress.  If  old  plants  have  to  be 
lifted  from  the  ground,  lay  them  in  under  a  north 
wall.  Cut  the  ends  of  the  roots  off  cleanly  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  taken  up,  for  at  this  time 
of  the  year  they  soon  "  callus "  over,  and  they 
will  need  no  pruning  at  the  time  of  replanting. 
Those  who  intend  to  plant  Hoses  next  month  will 
do  well  to  make  an  early  selection  of  varieties. 
The  massing  system  is  the  best  to  produce  effect, 
and  for  this  purpose  such  varieties  as  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Baroness  Rothschild, 


Wallflowers. — Apjily  a  dusting  of  slacked  lime 
occasionally  over  Wallflowers,  as  small  white 
slugs  are  very  prevalent  just  now.  Wallflowers 
may  require  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the 
soil  around  the  roots  after  being  planted. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawuenck,  Bart.,  Bm-ford,  Dorking. 

Fleiones. — Plants  of  P.  lagenaria,  P.  maculata, 
P.  concolor,  P.  prsecox,  and  P.  Wallichiana  that 
have  matured  their  pseudo-bulbs  and  shed  their 
leaves,  may  now  be  placed  in  a  moderately  dry 
position  in  the  Cattleya-house  to  flower.  If  care 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  water  from  settling  on 
the  buds  or  flowers  they  will  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection,  but  if  not  kept  free  from  moisture  the 
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Fig.  137. — apple  bramley's  seedling  :  fifth  on  llst  of  cooking-apple!?. 

(see  p.  208.) 


La  France,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Margaret  Dickson,  Madame  Larabard, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  are  among  the  best. 

Dahlias  are  still  affording  good  flowers,  and 
means  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  are  cor- 
rectly labelled  before  frost  destroys  the  blooms. 
Select  the  healthiest  plants  to  provide  growths 
for  the  making  of  cuttings  for  next  season. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Although  these  are  still 
uninjured  by  frost  the  plants  should  not  be  left 
longer  in  the  beds.  Lift  them  carefully  on  a  fine 
day,  when  the  foliage  is  dry.  Remove  all  the 
flowers,  and  place  the  plants  in  cutting  boxes 
containing  some  leaf-mould.  If  the  plants  are 
treated  well  now  they  wUl  pass  better  through 
the  winter.  As  the  foliage  dies  down,  do  not  let 
it  remain  on  the  bulbs  and  soil,  but  clear  it  away. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias  may  be  divided  if  the 
stock  is  insufiBcient,  potting  up  the  young  shoots 
with  a  little  root  attached,  and  placing  them  in 
heat. 


blooms  will  quickly  damp  off.  P.  humilis  and  P 
Hookeriana  have  also  completed  their  growth, 
and  will  flower  in  January  or  February.  They 
should  be  kept  in  the  cool-house,  affording  them 
sufiScient  water  to  jirevent  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling. 

Cupripediums.  —  In  the  coolest  part  of  the 
intermediate-house  such  plants  as  C.  Spicerianum, 
C.  Leeanum,  0.  SaUieri  Hyeanum,  C.  Tityus,  C. 
Euryades,  C.  insigne  and  its  varieties,  are  fast 
sending  up  their  flowers,  and  in  some  cases  the 
spikes  wUl  require  to  be  guided  up  through  the 
luxuriant  foliage,  or  they  may  get  weighted  down 
with  the  leaves,  and  so  grow  distorted.  Care 
must  be  taken  when  tying  up  the  spikes  of  large 
specimens,  where  the  growths  are  crowded,  that 
the  sticks  do  not  injure  the  young  growths  or  roots. 

Coelogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties  should  now  be 
encouraged  to  complete  the  new  pseudo-bulbs. 
Afford  them  the  lightest  position  in  the  house, 
and  abundance  of  water  until  the  flower-spikes 
appear. 
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Cymbidiums. — Strongf  plants  of  C.  Lowianum 
and  C.  Lowio-eburneum  that  have  made  their 
growth  and  are  showing  their  flower  -  spikes 
should  be  afforded  plenty  of  water  at  the  root ; 
while  those  that  are  not  yet  showing  for  iiower 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  for  several  weeks, 
otherwise  they  will  commence  to  grow,  and  the 
plants  will  fail  to  bloom  this  season.  In  either 
case  keep  the  plants  on  the  lightest  side  of  the 
intermediate-house,  with  their  foliage  almost 
touching  the  roof-glass. 

Solralias.  —  Such  terrestrial  Orchids  as  S. 
xantholeuca,  S.  Lowii,  S.  leucoxantha,  S.  Lu- 
casiana,  S.  virginalis,  S.  albo-violacea,  S.  Veitchii. 
S.  liliastrum,  S.  Warscewiczii,  S.  Lindeni,  S, 
Kuckeri,  S.  macrantha  and  its  pure  white  variety 
alba  (Kienastiana),  are  free  growers,  and  succeed 
well  in  the  intermediate  -  house.  The  young 
growths  being  well  advanced,  the  present  is  a 
favourable  time  to  repot  pot-bound  plants,  or  to 


THE    HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Ev  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

Lifting  and  Pruning  the  Boots  of  Fruit-Trees. — 
Proceed  with  this  work  as  quickly  as  possible, 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  a  finish  before  the 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees.  It  matters  not  what 
kind  of  fruit-tree  is  under  such  treatment,  the 
work  should  be  done  thoroughly,  for  if  one  large 
tap-root  escapes  notice  it  may  be  the  means  of 
rendering  the  whole  work  ineffective.  It  is 
better  to  lift  bodily  the  roots  of  young  Peach, 
Nectarine,  or  Pear  trees,  that  are  growing  too 
strongly  on  walls,  and  when  replanting  them  lay- 
in  the  roots  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If,  however,  young  trees  have  ample  space  for 
extending  their  shoots,  and  the  wood  is  not  too 
coarse,let  them  make  more  growth,  and  itwill  soon 
appear  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the 
roots.  When  the  trees  have  made  sufficient  growth 
to  balance  that  of  the  roots  they  may  become  f  ruit- 


FlG.   138. — APPLE   DUMELOW'S  SEEDLING  :   SIXTH   ON   LIST   OF 
COOKING-APPLES.     (SEE  P.  298.) 


divide  large  specimens.  SobraUas  have  usually 
strong  fleshy  roots,  and  need  a  considerable 
amount  of  pot-room.  Make  the  pots  about  one- 
third  deep  with  drainage  material,  and  use  a 
compost  of  lumps  of  fibrous  peat,  rough  sandy 
loam,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  mixing  with  it 
a  small  quantity  of  sphagnum-moss  and  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  broken  crocks.  The  compost 
should  be  well  pressed  around  and  between 
the  roots,  and  a  space  of  about  half  an 
inch  left  below  the  i-im  of  the  pot  for  affording 
water,  a  plentiful  supply  of  which  is  needed  when 
the  plants  have  become  properly  re-established. 
It  is  a  little  too  early  to  remove  this  season's 
flowering  stems,  but  so  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  rooted  cut  them  down  to  the  roots  and  tie 
out  the  young  shoots  clear  of  each  other  so  that 
light  and  air  may  pass  freely  between  them. 

Odontoglossrim  cHrosnmm,  which  has  been  sus- 
pended in  the  Mexican-house  during  the  summer 
months,  and  has  not  made  sufficient  progress  in 
new  growths,  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer 
atmosphere,  keeping  the  plants  well  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots  xintil  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
are  fully  made  up. 


ful.  Large  trees  in  good  health  may  be  taken  up  and 
removed  to  other  parts  of  the  garden  and  re- 
planted successfully  if  the  work  is  done  care- 
fully. I  have  repeatedly  shifted  such  trees, 
and  in  some  instances  without  a  particle  of 
soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  yet  the  trees  have 
started  natiirally  the  following  spring  and 
made  satisfactory  growth  in  the  first  season  fol- 
lowing the  operation.  But  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  trees  whicj  have  been  treated  thus 
require  extra  attention  in  dry  weather.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  mulched  with 
short  manure,  the  roots  kept  in  a  moist  condition, 
and  the  trees  sprayed  occasionally  overhead  with 
water.  Those  intending  to  plant  trees  against 
walls  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit  to  themselves.  Peaches  should 
be  given  a  south  aspect.  Plums  a  west 
or  south-east  aspect,  and  Pears  a  western  one. 
Morello  Cherries  will  succeed  against  a  wall 
facing  to  the  north  or  east;  sweet  Cherries  should 
be  planted  against  a  wall  facing  to  the  south  or 
west.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  the 
different  aspects  need  not  be  studied  so  strictly 
as  in  the  colder  parts.     If  the  different  kinds  be 


kept  together,  the  trees  can  be  attended  to  more 
conveniently,  especially  in  the  matter  of  affording 
protection  in  spring  and  when  the  fruits  are  ripe. 
Pears. — In  order  to  maintain  a  good  succession 
of  ripe  fruits,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to- 
hasten  the  ripening  of  some.  When  such  is 
the  case,  select  the  most  forward  fruits  and 
place  them  in  single  layers  on  some  soft, 
sweet  material  in  shallow  boxes.  Then  cover 
the  fruits  with  a  sheet  of  cotton  -  wool  or 
tissiie-paper  before  placing  the  lid  on ;  after 
which  take  the  box  and  place  it  in  a  warm  green- 
house, vinery,  or  some  other  warm  structure.  la 
this  way  the  fruits  will  ripen  several  days  in 
advance  of  those  left  in  the  fruit-room,  and  the 
flavour  and  colour  will  be  excellent.  For  many 
years  I  have  followed  this  practice  when  a  gap 
has  been  likely  to  occur.  The  season  of  any  one 
particular  variety  can  be  thus  lengthened  for 
several  weeks.       

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Jlrs.  Burns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Flowering  Shrubs  for  Forcing. — Examine  the 
stock  of  shrubs  plunged  in  the  reserve  groimd, 
and  make  a  note  of  the  number  of  plants  suffi- 
ciently well  provided  with  flower-buds  to  admit 
of  their  being  profitably  forced  into  flower.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  purchase  plants  to  make  good  a 
deficiency,  the  order  should  be  sent  off  with 
out  delay.  Shrubs  can  seldom  be  successfully 
forced  two  years  in  succession ;  therefore  it  is 
the  practice  when  plunging  those  plants  which 
have  been  forced  during  the  winter  to  keep 
them  separate  from  those  forced  in  previous 
years.  This  prevents  the  risk  of  their  being 
inadvertently  used  two  years  in  succession. 
Where  many  flowering-shrubs  are  forced,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  purchase  a  number  each 
year,  since  however  much  care  may  be  exer- 
cised, the  forcing  of  the  plants  into  flower  at 
an  unnatural  season,  the  confinement  of  the 
roots  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  the 
severe  cutting  to  which  the  plants  are  gene- 
rally subjected,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
a  proportion  of  the  plants  each  year  becoming 
worn-out  and  useless  for  this  purpose.  The  list 
of  flowering  shrubs  which  may  be  forced  into 
flower  in  the  winter  is  quite  a  long  one.  One 
of  the  latest  additions  is  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia, 
which  was  shown  in  perfection  at  a  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  last  winter  by- 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Other  beautiful 
subjects  which  have  become  very  popular  during 
the  last  few  winters  are  standard  Wistarias, 
Laburnums,  and  Cytisus.  In  addition  there  are 
the  wonderfully  improved  Ghent  Azaleas,  Lilacs, 
Deutzias,  Spir;eas,  Prunus,  Staphylea,  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  Japanese  Cherries,  and  many  others. 
The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  repot  such  plants 
as  need  it.  If  these  are  already  occupying  pots 
of  as  large  a  size  as  is  desirable,  the  balls  may  be 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  plants  returned  to- 
pots  of  the  same  size  as  the  last.  Peat,  or  peat 
and  loam,  should  be  afforded  to  those  species 
which  require  it.  Among  these  will  be  included 
Ehododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Andro- 
medas,  and  Clethra  alnifoUa.  A  suitable  compost 
for  Lilacs,  &c.,  may  consist  of  three  parts  loam 
and  one  part  leaf-soil,  together  with  a  little  well- 
rotted  manure.  After  potting  the  plants  plunge 
them  to  the  rims  in  ashes  or  in  the  soil  of  the 
reserve  ground. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.  —  The 
young  plants  raised  from  layers,  and  now  growing 
in  3-inch  pots,  should  be  transferred  to  others 
6  inches  in  diameter  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
sufficient  roots.  Want  of  room  sometimes  makes 
it  necessary  to  defer  placing  the  plants  in  their 
flowering-pots  until  after  the  new  year,  but  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  autumn-potted 
plants  only.  A  suitable  compost  may  consist  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  flaky  leaf-soil, 
together  with  a  sprinkle  of  lime-rubble,  and  some 
silver  sand.  A  5-inch  potful  of  soot,  and  a  6-inch 
potf  ul  of  bone-meal  may  be  added  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  the  compost.  A  light  and  well-ventUated 
house  is  the  best  place  for  the  plants,  but  where 
this  accommodation  is  not  available  they  may  be 
successfully  wintered  in  a  cool  pit,  or  even  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  should  be  plunged  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots  in  ashes. 
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TUESDAY,         Nov.    1-^ 


APPOINTMENTS  for  NOVEMBER 


'Royal    Horticultural   Society's 

Committees  meet. 
Brighton     Cluysanthcmum 

Sliow  (2  days). 
Bournemouth      and      District 

ClirysauthcinumShow(2days) 
Scottisli  Horticultural  Assoi-ia- 

tioD,  Meeting. 
/National   Chrysanthemum    So- 
ciety's Sliow  at  Crystal  Palace 

(3  days). 
Southampton  Clirysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 
Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 
Ilighgate  Clirysanthemum  Ex- 

liibition  {'S  days). 
Cardiir  Chrysanthemum    Show 

(2  days). 
Guernsey     Horticultural    and 

Agricultui'al  Show, 
llanley  Chrysanthemum  Show 
\    (2  days). 

(Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 
Torquay   Chrysanthemum 
Show. 
Weybridge  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition. 
4— Battersea  Clirysanthemum. 
rSocietd    Francaise    d'Horticul- 
I     ture  de  Londres,  Meeting. 
5-^  German  Gardeners'  Club,  Meet- 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  2 


THURSDAY,     Nov. 
FRIDAY,  Nov. 

SATURDAY,     Nov. 


SUNDAY,  Nov. 


TUESDAY,        Nov.    8 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.   9 


VBatley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
(  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
e-'     and  Plants  at  Ghent.  Belgium 
(     (3  days). 

.  Rugby  Clu-ysantlicniuiii  Show. 
Birmingham     Clirysanthemum 

Show  (3  days). 
Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Ulster  Chrysanthemum  Show, 

Belfast  (2  days). 
Ipswich  and  East  of  England 
Chrysanthemum  Sliow  (2days) 
Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show 

\  Devizes  Clirysautlienium  Show. 

I  Royal  Botanic  Soc.  Exhibitiop. 

Gainsborough  Chrysanthemum 

I     Show  (2  days). 

Buxton  and  District  Chrys.  Sli. 

South  Shields  Ciii*ysantliemum 

Show  (2  days). 
Ascot  and  District  CJirysauthc- 
I     mum  Exliibitiou  (2  days). 
I  Putney  and   District  Chrysan- 
'     themum  Exliibition  (2  days). 

!  Colchester        Chrysanthemum 
Show. 
Devon    and    Exeter    Horticul- 
tural     E.xhibition,      Exeter 
(2  days). 
Bradford  ChrysanthemumShow 

(2  days). 
Shrewsbury      Chiysanthemum 

Show. 
Leicester    Chiysauthemum 

Show  (2  days). 
Stockport  Chrysantliemum 

Show  (2  days). 
She  fti  e  1  d      ChiTsanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 
Nottingham  and  Notts  Chrysan- 
themum Sliow  (2  days). 
Huddersfleld    Chrysanthemum 
■    Show  (2  days). 
United    Horticultural    Benefit 
and  Provident  Society,  Com- 
mittee Meeting. 


I'RIDAY,  Nov.  11 


MONDAY,         Nov 
TUESDAY,         Nov 


H-! 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  16"^ 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  1 

I'RIDAY,  Nov 

SATURDAY,  Nov 

MONDAY  Nov 

FRIDAY,  Nov 

TUESDAY,  Nov 


I 
,i(  Royal   Horticultural    Society's 
'  \     Committees  Meet. 
'Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

days). 
Chester     Paxton     Chiysanthe- 
mum Show  (2  days). 
EeadingCluysanthemum  Show. 
Liverpool         Chrysanthemum 

Show  (3  days). 
York  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3 

days). 
Norwich  Cluysanthcmum  Show 
V    (3  days). 
( Edinliurgh       Chrysanthemum 
I     Show  (3  days). 
I  Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 
•,  Barusley       Chrysanthemum 
1      Sliow  (2  days). 

Grimsby  Chrysanthemum   and 
I     Fruit  Exhibition  (2  days). 

I  Leeds  Paxtou  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 
Aberdeen      Clirysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 
Bolton  Chrysantliemum  Show. 
I  German  Gardeners'  Club,  Meet. 
Bmgley   Chrysanthemum    and 
Vegetable  Exhibition. 
Cheetham     Hill    and    District 
Horticultural  Exhibition. 
i  National   Clirysanthemum    So- 
ciety, Committee  Meeting  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand, 
,.- (  Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  General 
"'  \     Meeting. 

oi,  (  Royal    Horticultural  Society's 
\     Committees  Meet. 


BALES    FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Twelth  Annual  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Nursery  Stock, 
Potatos.  etc.,  at  American  Nui'series,  Downham, 
Norfolk,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  II. 

TUESDAY  NEXT— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nurseries,  Richmond 
Road,  Twickenham,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Sixth  Annual  Sale  of  Nurseiy  Stock  at  TheNursery, 
Shortlands,  Kent,  by  order  "of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bryant,  Ijy 
Protheroe  <.t  Morris,  at  11.— Azaleas,  Palms,  Plants, 
Ayaucarias,  &c.,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Cart  House  Lane  Nurseiy, 
Woking,  by  order  of  Mr.  R.  Collyer,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Orchids  in  large  variety  from  various  sources. 

(For  further  partictdars  see  our  Advertiseifieiit  columns.) 


Atbrage  TEMPEBATtTRE  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-ibi': 
Actual  TEMPEKATtmES  :— 

lanDOfi.— Wednesday,  Ocfofter  26  (6  p.m.) :  Max.  .is"; 
Min.  47^ 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— rAursdaj/,  Ociuber  27 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  30-3;  Temp.,  48'.  "Weather- 
Dull  ;  foggy. 
FROYltiCss.— Wednesday,  October 26(6 p.m.):  Max.  56°, 
South  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  47',  North  of 
Ireland. 


HeliCOPHYLLUM  AlberTI,  Regel*  (See  Sup- 
plementary Illustration).  —  The  curious  Aroid 
depicted  in  the  Supplement  to  this  issue  belongs 
to  a  genus  that  is  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  and  is 
not  well  known  to  gardeners.  Closely  resembling 
Arum  in  general  appearance,  Helicophyllum 
differs  in  minor  particulars,  such  as  in  having 
no  subulate  processes  above  the  anthers,  and 
erect  basal  ovules.  The  genus  is  a  small  one, 
containing  about  nine  or  ten  species,  distributed 
from  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia  to  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan. 

H.Alberti  is  a  tuberous- rooted  perennial  (as  are 
all  the  other  members  of  the  genus),  with  4 — G 
radical  leaves  of  a  bright  deep-green  colour,  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  the  divided  basal 
lobes  are  twisted  round  and  stand  erect,  a  feature 
which  is  also  characteristic  of  other  species  of 
this  genus.  The  spathe  is  sessile  among  the 
leaves,  convolute  at  the  base,  with  a  large,  oblong, 
concave  limb,  cuspidate  at  the  apex,  rich  blackish- 
purple  in  colour,  with  a  velvety  sheen.  The 
long,  protruding  appendix  is  also  blackish-purple. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  "Worthinqton  Smith's  figure  so 
well  represents  the  plant  that  further  description 
is  unnecessary,  beyond  the  remark  that  the  seg- 
ments of  the  leaves  are  sometimes  very  much 
narrower  than  in  the  specimen  represented.  This 
plant  was  discovered  in  Eastern  Bokhara,  and 
introduced  into  cultivation  at  St.  Petersburg  by 
Dr.  Albert  Rkqel  in  1,S83.  Tubers  were  sent 
in  1884  to  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  1887. 
Other  species  that  have  been  in  cultivation  are 
H.  Lehmanni  and  H.  Kotschyi.  They  flower 
between  April  and  June,  and  require  protection 
during  the  winter.  N.  E.  Brown.  [Our  specimen 
was  received  from  Mr.  ■\^an  Tubergen  of  Haarlem.] 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

next  meeting  of  tlie  Committees  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next,  November  1,  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  "Vincent  Square,  "Westminster.  In 
the  afternoon  a  paper  will  be  read  by  the 
Hon.  VicABT  GiBBS  on  "  Planting  for  "Winter 
Effects,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  can  do 
so  will  make  exhibits  of  plants  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  lecture. 

Linnean  Society.— The  first  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  forthcoming  session  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  November  3,  at  8  p.m.  The  bye- 
laws   amended   in    conformity  with   the  Supple- 

*  llelieophyUarn  Alberti,  Regel,  D'escript.,  Plant,  Nov., 
fasc.  (I,  p.  43.  t.  9  ;  BoUimml  Magazine,  t.  um>i. 


mental  Charter  will  be  submitted  for  confirmation 
by  the  Fellows  at  large.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this,  it  is  hoped  that  Fellows  wOl 
make  a  point  of  lieing  present,  and  as  there  may 
be  a  large  attendance  it  is  suggested  that  no 
visitors  he  introduced.  The  papers  to  be  read 
and  exhibitions  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  session 
1904—1905  on  Thursday,  November  3,  at  8  p.m., 
will  be  the  following: — Papers  ;  Mr.  A.  P.  Broun, 
"  Notes  on  the  '  Sudd '  Formation  of  the  Upper 
Nile."  Mr.  A.  W.  "Waters,  P.L.S.,  "  Bryozoa 
from  near  Cape  Horn."  E.i-hibitions  :  The  Presi- 
dent, A  Note  on  some  Points  in  the  Structure  of 
the  Gill  of  the  Ceylon  Pearl  Oyster.  Mr.  G. 
Claridge  Dbuce,  F.L.S.,  A  new  British  Grass. 

Das  Pflanzenreich. — The  last  number  of 
Das  Pflanzenreich,  issued  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Dr.  Engler,  contains  a  valuable  mono- 
graph upon  Zingiberaceai,  written  by  the  late  Dr. 
K.  Schumann.  This  excellent  work  deals  with 
38  genera,  is  illustrated  with  52  figures,  fills  over 
400  pages  of  clear  type,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
full  index.  Many  of  the  plants  are  of  horti- 
cultural interest. 

Marketing     Peaches    in    America.  —  In 

Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Miseissippi 
the  Peach  industry  is  increasing  greatly,  and 
every  possible  facility  is  offered  by  the  southern 
railways  for  the  conveyance  of  the  crops  to 
northern  markets.  American  Fruits  for  October 
tells  us  how  the  Peaches  are  picked  during  the 
hot  weather  and  packed,  still  warm,  in  boxes  in 
refrigerator  cars,  which  have  been  kept  at  as 
near  the  required  temperature  as  possible.  The 
trains  are  started  as  soon  as  they  are  loaded,  and 
sent  off  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  even  regular 
passenger-trains  being  shunted  to  allow  them  to 
pass.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  ice  are  used  in  the 
refrigerators,  and  this  melts  rapidly,  so  that  on 
arrival  at  Atlanta  the  cars  have  to  be  re-iced. 
The  entire  distance  from  Georgia  to  New  "York  is 
so  rapidly  made  that  the  Peaches  are  in  the 
market  at  midnight  on  the  third  day  from  that 
on  which  they  we  re  gathered  from  the  trees 
They  are  carried  across  the  river  at  New  York  in 
barges,  and  are  in  the  retail  houses  by  daylight. 
Peaches  picked  on  Monday  are  on  sale  in  New 
York  at  daylight  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  Male  Plant  of  the  Hop.— It  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  presence  of  a  male-flowered 
Hop  should  occasionally  be  permitted  in  a 
plantation,  particularly  where  new  seedling 
varieties  are  required.  Such  however  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Belgian  Hop-growers,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  notice  affixed  to  the  town-hall 
at  Ypres.  The  notice  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is 
dcfendu  (it  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of 
things  are  defendws  on  the  Continent)  to  preserve 
(jiioiniejiir)  male  plants  of  the  Hoj),  or  to  plant 
them  in  the  Hop-gardens.  Landlords  and  tenants 
are  bound  to  conform  to  this  edict  in  all  Hop- 
growing  districts  and  for  a  space  of  1  kilometre 
(five-eighths  of  a  mile)  around  them. 

British    Weights    and    Measures. —  An 

association  has  been  formed  (25,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster)  to  "  combat  the  metre "  and  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  metric  system.  "Wo 
are  not  aware  of  any  special  virtue  in  the  metre  ; 
what  we  do  experience  daily  is  the  extreme  in- 
convenience and  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  our 
present  anarchical  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  If  system  and  regular  projxjrtion 
could  be  introduced,  so  that  accurate  statement, 
easy  comparison,  and  definite  relation  to  foreign 
measures  could  be  obtained,  we  should  not  care 
whether  it  was  "  metric  "  or  not. 

Arum  corsicum. — Mr.  Sprengeb  sends  us  a 
specimen  with  one  spathe  enclosing  a  second ; 
there  is  but  one  spadix.  Such  cases  are  not 
uncommon. 
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Physospermum  commutatum  in  Bucks. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Ashmolean  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Oxfordshire  on  Wednesday, 
October  19,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  O.  Claridoe  Druce 
showed  a  specimen  of  Physospermum  commu- 
tatum, which  had  recently  been  found  by  Mr. 
Shkrkin,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a  wood  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  which,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  locality,  the  Treasurer  thought  might 
be  a  native  habitat.  The  plant  hitherto  lias 
•only  been  known  in  Britain  from  Devon  and 
Cornwall. 

St.  Louis  Exhibition. — Messrs.  James  Car- 
ter &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  have  been  awarded 
the  Grand  Prize  for  the  best  garden  in  the 
■exhibition  grounds  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 

We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Sutton  & 

Sons,  of  Reading,  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Jurors  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  the  Grand 
S'rize  for  their  collection  of  bulbous  and  annual 
flowering  plants.  This  is  the  only  "  Grand  Prize  " 
awarded  for  flowers  in  the  British  Section.  In 
Addition,  Messrs.  Sutton  receive  the  only  Gold 
Medal  given  in  this  section  for  grass  seeds. 

South-eastern  Agricultural  College. 

— The  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  South- 
lEastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  was  held  at 
^Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday  afternoon, 
October  24,  E.  J.  Halset,  Esq.,  Chairman.  The 
Principal's  (Mr.  M.  J.  E.  Dun.stan)  report  for  the 
past  session  stated  that  74  students  had  been  in 
-attendance,  being  an  increase  of  14  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  previous  year,  whilst  84  students  were 
entered  for  the  session  which  commenced  on 
September  26.  The  experimental  report  of  the 
■College  will  be  shorn  of  much  of  its  interest 
owing  to  the  disasti-ous  fire  at  the  College  farm, 
which  however  was  fully  covered  with  insurance. 
The  Governors  considered  proposals  for  an 
increase  in  the  College  accommodation,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  instruction  in  greenhouse 
"management,  and  decided  to  further  develop  the 
Forestry  Department,  for  which  a  grant  will  be 
-sought  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Selborne  Society. — Mr.  Wilfred 
Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.,  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  Nature- Study  movement  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  has  accepted  the  Honorary  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Selborne  Society.  This  flourishing 
Association  has  at  present  nearly  1,500  members 
scattered  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  an 
"interesting  circumstance  that  at  a  general  meet- 
ing held  a  short  time  ago  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  natural  history  was  made  the  first  object 
«f  the  Society.  Influence  is.  however,  still  being 
exerted  to  preserve  from  needless  destruction 
Euch  wild  animals  and  plants  as  are  harmless, 
beautiful,  or  rare;  to  discourage  the  weiring  of 
furs  and  feathers  of  creatures  that  are  in  danger 
of  being  exterminated;  and  to  protect  places 
and  objects  of  natural  beauty  and  antiquarian 
interest  from  ill-ti-eatment  or  destruction.  The 
oflice  of  the  Society  is  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  and 
all  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  "  Secre- 
tary of  the  Selborne  Society"  at  that  address. 

Mr.  Gurney  in  America.— Our  Chicago  con- 
temporary, Garrfoiinp,  published,  on  September  1, 
a  notice  and  portrait  of  Mr.  James  Gurnet.  Mr. 
Gurnet  is  a  native  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  has 
■had  considerable  experience  in  various  English 
gardens,  including  Kew.  Some  years  ago  he 
settled  in  America,  accepting  a  position  with  Mr. 
Henrt  Shaw,  whose  grounds  later  on  became 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens.  This  establish- 
ment Mr.  Gurnet  improved  greatly,  and  on  Tower 
Grove  Park  being  given  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
by  Mr.  Shaw  he  was  made  Superintendent.  Mr. 
Ournet's  hobby  is  the  growing  of  aquatic  plants, 
his  Nymphaja  "Frank  Trelease"  being  much  ad- 
mired. Other  fine  hybrids  also  testify  to  Mr. 
Gurnet's  skill  and  disoernment. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hi/  his  Correspondents. ) 

carnation  "AMERICA"  AND  OTHER  VA- 
RIETIES. —  I  agree  with  your  correspondent 
"E.  M.'s"  remarks,  which  appeared  on  p.  2G7, 
regarding  the  Carnation  "  America."  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  varietes  to  grow,  and  the  flowers 
being  produced  on  long,  erect  stems,  their 
value  when  cut  is  enhanced.  As  a  companion 
to  "America,"  I  can  recommend  "Glacier,"  a 
beautiful  white  variety,  and  a  robust  grower. 
"  Miss  M.  Godfrey  "  is  also  a  good  white  variety, 
and  "  Reginald  Godfrey,"  as  a  pink  variety  for 
autumn  flowering,  it  would  be  hard  to  excel. 
"  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson "  also  does  well  with  me, 
producing  splendid  blooms  when  disbudded 
freely.  In  regard  to  the  variety  "Mrs.  L. 
de  Rothschild,"  of  which  one  hears  so  much,  I 
cannot  say  it  has  been  as  satisfactory  here  as  I 
should  like  it  to  be.  J.  Murray,  Sopley. 

THE  LOQUAT  (ERIOBOTRYA  JAPONICA).— I 
am  sending  you  a  spike  of  flowers  cut  from  a 
plant  about  6  feet  high,  growing  as  a  bush  in 
Captain  Ingham's  garden,  Bath.  It  is  in  the 
open  garden,  on  sloping  ground  facing  south,  but 
fully  exposed  to  all  winds.  The  plant  was  raised 
from  seed  sent  from  the  Riviera  twenty  years 
ago  ;  it  was  then  planted  in  the  position  it  now 
occupies,  and  it  is  in  perfect  health.  There  are 
many  specimens  of  Loquat  growing  in  various 
positions  in  this  neighbourhood,  mostly  as  wall 
plants,  but  I  cannot  hear  of  any  previous  instance 
of  its  having  flowered  out-of-doors.  The  flowers 
are  whitish-green,  and  possess  an  agreeable  Haw- 
thorn-like perfume.  Canon  EUacombe,  whose 
garden  is  only  0  miles  from  here,  has  a  very 
healthy  plant,  which  has  been  growing  against  a 
south  wall  for  many  years.  The  Canon  informed 
me  he  had  not  heard  of  the  species  having  flowered 
anywhere  near  here  before.  The  Loquat  is  well 
worthy  a  place  on  a  warm  wall  on  account  of  its 
large  deep  green  evergreen  leaves,  which  are 
appreciated  during  the  winter  months.  J.Millbuni, 
Stiperintendent,  Ro^yal  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  Oct.  17 

CALLICOMA  SERRATIFOLIA.  —  The  second 
number  of  the  Paris  iJei'iie  Horticole  for  October 
contains  an  excellent  coloured  plate  of  this 
beautiful  half-hardy  flowering  shrub,  which  is  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  introduced 
to  European  gardens  at  the  commencement  of 
last  century.  It  is  well  figured  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Andrews"  Botanists'  Repository  on 
plate  5Gtj,  which  was  published  in  1809.  In 
appearance  the  flowers  may  be  roughly  described 
as  resembling  those  of  the  well-known  Buddleia 
globosa,  but  of  a  much  paler  colour  approaching 
to  white.  This  plant  is  also  figured  in  two 
other  works,  namely.  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  43, 
plate  IHll;  and  in  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet, 
vol.  12,  plate  1167  ;  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
varies  somewhat  in  each  of  these  portraits.  In 
the  first-named  they  are  shown  to  be  pure  white 
with  golden-tipped  anthers  ;  in  the  second,  pale 
yellow  ;  and  in  the  third,  altogether  white.  The 
colour  shown  in  the  plate  in  Revue  Horticole  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  plate  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  than  either  of  the  others  referred  to. 
It  was  prepared  from  a  drawing  made  from 
flowers  produced  from  a  tree  growing  in  the 
garden  of  the  well-known  French  nurserymen, 
Messrs.  Nabonnand  Freres,  at  Golfe  Juan,  near 
Cannes,  who  are  now  propagating  it,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  send  out  rooted  layers  of  it  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get 
cuttings  of  it  to  strike.  In  most  parts  of  this 
kingdom  it  will  doubtless  require  the  protection 
of  a  cold  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  but  it  may 
prove  hardy  in  the  milder  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  well  worth  a  trial  by  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
shrubs  living  in  these  favoured  localities.  W,  E. 
Gumbleton. 

THE  SHOWS  AT  THE  NEW  HALL. — Leaving  the 
Horticultural  Hall  after  the  work  of  loading  up 
outside  had  begun  on  the  18th,  I  heard  great 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
work,  because  being  limited  to  one  outlet  they  had 
to  place  their  vans  very  wide,  and  hence  had  to 
carry  their  plants  a  long  way.  Certainly  in 
respect  of  carrying  plants  in  or  out  the  Hall  the 


existing  facilities,  with  far  more  space  to  fill  and 
necessarily  far  more  material  to  be  employed,  are 
much  inferior  to  those  at  the  old  Drill  Hall.  I 
hope  that  in  erecting  the  Hall  facilities  in  such 
matters  were  not  regarded  as  of  trifling  considera- 
tion. To  provide  the  desired  accommodation  the 
Council  should  endeavour  on  show  days  to  rent 
the  adjoining  enclosed  playground,  making  the 
present  entrace  to  it  4  feet  wider.  Then  have  a 
broad  exit  opened  on  to  that  playground  from  the 
side  of  the  Hall  facing  it,  and  having  inner  and 
outer  doors  that  would  at  other  times  close  up 
securely.  The  yard  might  be  utilised  for  storing 
the  vans  during  the  day,  and  thus  supplying 
what  is,  in  relation  to  fortnightly  flower-shows,  a 
great  want.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
exhibits  at  such  really  splendid  shows  as  was  that 
of  the  18th  inst.  are  contributed  quite  gratuitously, 
it  is  evident  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  make  things  easy  for  exhibitors.  I  ob- 
served also  when  the  exhibits  at  the  show  were 
being  removed,  that  water  which  had  been  freely 
used  in  vases  for  flowers  was  so  slopped  on  the 
wood  floor  that  it  laid  in  great  puddles.  Certainly 
such  wanton  spilling  of  water  should  not  be 
permitted.  Not  only  must  such  wetting  seriously 
injure  the  wood-block  floor,  possibly  causing  it  to 
swell  and  buckle,  but  the  saturation  must  make 
cleaning  difficult  and  expensive,  and  make  drying 
prolonged.  A  Felloir. 

MECONOPSIS  GRANOIS. — Tou  state  in  your 
interesting  notes  on  the  Meconopsis  genus  that 
the  fine  perennial  species  M.  grandis  has  not  yet 
been  introduced.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  not  only  has  it  been  introduced, 
but  that  it  has  bloomed  both  last  summer  and 
this  in  Mr.  A.  K.  BuUey's  garden  at  Ness,  Neston, 
Cheshire.  He  is  in  hopes  that  it  wUl  ripen  seed 
this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  three  members  of  this 
fine  genus  that  are  perennial,  the  others  being 
M.  cambrica,  and  the  fine,  but,  alas,  impossible 
M.  beUa.   W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE.— Mr.  Gamlin,  of 
the  South  Devon  Inn,  Dawlish,  has  just  picked 
from  a  pyramidal  tree  a  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange 
Apple  which  turns  the  scale  at  22J  oz.  It  is  a 
handsome  typical  fruit.  He  has  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Is  not  this 
nearly  a  record  weight  for  Blenheim  Orange  ? 
A.  H.  [A  fruit  weighing  22ioz.  was  exhibited  by 
the  Earl  of  Verulam  on  September  17, 1822,  and  re- 
corded in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Journal.  Ed.] 

DRAC/ENA  VICTORIA.  —  I  have  read  with 
interest  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward's  notes  on  Dracsena 
Victoria,  p.  242,  and  can  endorse  all  he  says  about 
its  being  a  grand  variety,  but  I  have  been 
struggling  for  the  past  two  years  to  grow  it, 
and  without  success.  There  are  dozens  in  the 
country  who  could  tell  the  same  tale.  Almost 
from  their  smallest  stages  the  leaves  show 
light  markings  which  slowly  but  surely  turn 
brown  and  leave  the  plant  anything  but  attrac- 
tive. I  have  seen  many  plants  of  Dracasna 
Victoria  this  year,  including  those  shown  for 
Messrs.  BuU's  "Cup"  at  Shrewsbury,  but  not  one 
was  free  from  these  marks.  I  have  grown  it  in  a 
house  with  stove  plants  that  required  no  syringing 
overhead,  and  in  a  Codiasum  (Croton)  stove  where 
the  conditions  were  reversed.  I  have  tried  light 
and  shade,  but  the  results  are  the  same.  Will 
any  other  growers  give  their  experience  of  this 
variety  ?  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  seems  to  consider  that 
this  variety  may  be  increased  as  easily  as  the 
average  Dracaena.  But  I  am  informed  that  when 
topped  the  old  stock  not  unfrequently  dies  right 
back.  Adam  Knight,  Brayton  Gardens,  Carlisle. 

TULIP  "  SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON."— To  those  who 
are  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  Tulip  I  would 
recommend  this  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  bright 
satiny-scarlet  colour  and  become  very  brilliant  in 
svmshine.  We  had  a  circular  bed  filled  last  spring 
with  this  variety,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  best 
and  most  conspicuous  of  all,  and  more  lasting 
even  than  that  popular  bedding  Tulip  "  Kaisers- 
kroon."  "  Buster  Brown,"  Talygarn. 

WARTY  DISEASE  OF  POTATOS.— The  cause  of 
the  disease  referred  to  at  p.  264,  ante,  has  been 
tributed  to  ODdomyces  leproides  as  well  as  to 
Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica.  The  names  are  worthy 
adjuncts  to  the  leprous  disease  itself,  and  myco- 
logists are  disputing  for  priority.     Last  spring  a 
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Potato  was  sent  to  me  fintirely  covered  with  this 
disease,  so  that  even  the  eyes  were  obliterated. 
I  cut  it  in  two,  and  planted  the  two  pieces  in 
isolated  ijositions,  with  tlie  result  that  two  per- 
fectly healthy  plants  appeared.  The  crop  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  every  tuber  was  perfectly  sound. 
W.  G.  S. 

POTATOS. — Calling  recently  upon  Mr.  Eobert 
Pinchbeck,  Belmont  Nursery,  Knaresboro',  Yorks, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  batches  of 
Potatos  which  had  just  been  Ufted.  Of  "  Ever- 
good,"  1  lb.  of  sets  yielded  115J  lb.net.,  including 
2|  lb.  small  ones  ;  one  tuber  weighing  1|  lb., 
twelve  tubers  11  lb.  2  oz.  with  no  signs  of  disease. 
Of  "  Northern  Star,"  1  lb.  of  sets  yielded  157i]  lb. 
net.,  including  <j\  lb.  small ;  one  tuber  weighing 
1  lb.  2oz. ;  seven  tubers  5J  lb. ;  six  tubers  slightly 
diseased.  No  artificial  manui'e  was  used.  Cha$. 
£.  Carr. 

QUICK  GROWTH  OF  MELONS.  —  Replying  to 
"  Surrey's  "  enquiries,  I  may  say  that  the  soil  con- 
sisted of  a  rather  heavy  loam  procured  from  an  old 
pasture  overlying  chalk,  but  it  was  not  cut  in  the 
usual  way  and  stacked.  We  had  only  the  old  rough 
patches  cut  from  here  and  there  (which  the  stock 
would  not  eat) ,  and  this  was  stacked  for  some  time. 
In  preparing  the  bed  we  mixed  a  portion  of  burnt 
refuse  with  the  loam,  and  during  the  process  the 
soil  was  made  firm,  a  necessary  detail  in  order 
to  obtain  short  -  jointed  growths.  The  bottom 
heat,  from  a  flow-and-return  hot- water  pipe  under 
the  bed  supported  by  slates,  ranged  from  70°  to  75°, 
while  the  atmospheric  temperature  was  never 
allowed  to  fall  below  70°,  but  frequently  on  mild 
nights  rose  to  75°.  The  temperature  by  day 
of  course  fluctuated  and  was  influenced  by  the 
conditions  of  the  weather.  With  sun-heat  it 
would  reach  to  85°  to  90°  ;  and  at  closing  time  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  foliage,  bed,  walls  and 
path  were  thoroughly  syringed,  the  temperature 
would  run  up  to  100°  and  even  120°.  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  "  60  "  sized  pots,  and  the  plants  were 
removed  from  these  pots  to  their  fruiting  quarters, 
planting  them  at  2  feet  apart.  Each  plant  waa 
permitted  to  carry  three  to  foxir  fruits;  more 
fruits  could  be  left  on  the  plants  as  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  "  set "  and  unlike  some 
growers  I  do  not  wait  until  sufficient  female  flowers 
show  at  one  time  before  poUinatingthem.ibut  secure 
each  flower  as  it  opens.  By  these  means  I  experi- 
ence no  difficulty  in  securing  a  crop,  and  frequently 
remove  several  fruits  from  each  plant,  as  large  size 
is  the  chief  consideration.  Aftera"set"  has  been 
secured,  a  good  top-dressing  is  given  the  bed,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure-water  and 
artificial  manures.  I  differ  somewhat  from  the 
practice  followed  by  some  growers,  for  as  the 
fruits  advance  towards  ripening  they  gradually 
give  the  plants  less  water,  and  in  some  cases  none 
at  all.  This  practice  is  followed  with  the  idea  that 
the  drying  of  the  plants  increases  the  flavour  of 
the  fruits.  I  maintain  that  this  is  quite  wrong, 
and  believe  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
flavour  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy 
and  clean  up  to  the  time  the  crop  is  secured. 
In  the  same  house  I  have  the  third  crop  of  Melons 
now  ripe.  The  seed  for  the  first  crop  was  sown  in 
the  first  week  in  January,  and  I  hope  to  clear  off 
the  last  crop  by  the  last  day  of  this  month ;  this 
will  show  that  there  is  little  waste  of  time.  JV.  H. 
Clarke,  ^sion.  Bowant  Gardens,  Ou'on. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPORTS.— The  reasons  for 
a  plant  producing  sports  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand. A  week  or  two  since  I  observed  in  a  trade 
paper  an  enquiry  from  a  market  grower  respect- 
ing the  reason  why  nearly  one-half  of  his  stock 
of  the  Golden  Yellow  Horace  Martin  (a  sport 
from  Marie  Masse)  had  produced  pink  flowers  ? 
The  season  previous  his  stock  of  several  hundred 
plants  was  quite  true.  He  planted  this  season 
2,000  with  the  above  result.  A  large  number  of 
growers  will  be  sadly  disappointed  over  the  sport 
of  Mrs.  Barkley  sent  out  as  "  Lady  Cranston." 
The  white-flowered  sport  appeared  in  1902,  and 
the  stock  last  season  was  eight  plants  all  true  to 
to  the  sport.  The  form  of  the  flowers  was  entirely 
changed,  and  they  were  pure  white  or  prettily 
but  slightly  flushed  on  the  crown  (not  the  centre) 
with  clear  rose-pink.  It  was  certificated  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Royal 
Horticvdtural  Society's  Floral  Committees,  and 
also  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  by  the  Scottish 


Horticultural  Society,  as  the  best  novelty.  All 
who  saw  the  blooms  were  charmed  with  them, 
and  there  was  a  keen  competition  for  the  stock. 
But,  alas  and  alack !  the  whole  stock  seems  to 
have  reverted  to  the  original  "  Mrs.  Barkley,"  for 
out  of  my  stock  of  about  100  very  fine  plants  not 
a  white  flower  has  appeared,  and  other  gi-owers 
complain  of  the  same  thing.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted.    11'.  J.  Godfrey. 

A  RECORD  POTATO  CROP !— The  following 
communication,  part  of  a  letter  just  to  hand  from 
Messrs.  Groham,  Selham  &  Co.,  Unltd.,  The 
Tuberies,  will  interest  Potato  fanciers  : — "  We 
are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our  new  Potato, 
'  The  Munchausen,'  is  surpassing  all  anticipations. 
From  a  single  seedling  plant  sown  in  1903,  we 
have  just  harvested  300  tons.  This  was  effected 
by  express  propagation  under  glass  with  the  use 
of  the  electric-light  and  a  liberal  employment  of 
suitable  stimulants — a  plasmon  biscuit  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  Brand's  beef-essence  twice  daily 
to  each  plant.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  strike 
the  tops  three  'times  a  week  for  several  months 
before  planting  out.  The  crop  when  lifted  filled 
a  10-acre  field  so  solidly  that  the  first  root  could 
be  moved  only  by  the  aid  of  mallets  and  wedges. 
The  Poet  Laureate  and  Mr.  Carnegie  were  invited 
to  witness  the  lifting  of  the  crop.  The  remark- 
able advance  made  in  this  variety  is  that  the 
tough,  woody  fibre  of  the  stem,  so  requisite  in 
disease-resisting  Potatos,  is  extended  into  [the 
tubers,  rendering  them  disease  and  frost-proof, 
and  even  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  boiling 
water.  The  table  qualities  of  this  Potato  are 
altogether  exceptional ;  but  our  partner  who 
undertakes  the  experiments  in  this  direction  has 
been  unavoidably  absent  since  making  personal 
trial  of  'The  Munchausen '  some  days  ago.  His 
report  will  follow.  In  view  of  the  certain  demand, 
immediate  application  is  advised  for  quotation 
per  ounce  for  delivery  in  1910."  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

THE  NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY.— At  most 
of  the  smaller  shows  in  the  West  of  England  it  is 
a  rule  to  require  in  each  exhibit  of  Potatos  "  half 
to  be  boiled,"  but  I  fancy  the  judges  rarely 
trouble  to  taste  them ;  if  the  Potatos  "  look  " 
all  right  that  seems  to  be  sufficient.  I  am  afraid 
the  present  generation  will  require  a  deal  of 
educating  before  they  will  appreciate  the 
"  qualities  "  of  yellow-fieshed  Potatos,  which,  to 
the  majority  of  people,  are  detestable.  "The 
present  -  day  cook  will  not  use  yellow  -  fleshed 
Potatos,  and  that  compels  the  gardener,  no  matter 
what  his  own  taste  may  be,  to  supply  her  with 
white  Potatos.  A.  C.  B. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS.— In  the  interesting 
account  of  Tittenhurst,  mention  is  made  on 
p.  284  of  "  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  over  20  feet  in 
height,  and  with  spreading,  feathery  branches,  as 
probally  the  finest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  open-air 
in  England."  The  italics  are  mine.  Instances 
of  fine  specimens  of  this  somewhat  tender  Conifer 
are  rather  rare,  and  this  tree  does  not  find  a 
place  in  the  "  List  of  Conifers  and  Largest  Speci- 
mens" at  the  end  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Report  of  the  Conifer  Conference.  The 
finest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  growing 
at  Pencarrow,  North  Cornwall,  which  is  now 
47  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  measures  4  feet 
9  inches  in  girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
Like  the  Tittenhurst  tree,  the  example  under 
notice  is  well-branched  and  symmetrical.  This 
tree  was  planted  in  1850  by  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth, 
the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
who,  like  the  late  holder  of  that  office,  loved  to 
devote  much  of  his  leisure  to  his  gardens.  I 
believe  there  is  a  Cunninghamia  at  Bicton  even 
taller  than  the  Pencarrow  tree,  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right  it  is  thin  in  habit,  having  been 
"  drawn  up  "  amongst  quicker-growing  deciduous 
trees.  To  succeed  with  this  beautiful  Conifer  it 
must  be  afforded  perfect  shelter  from  all  rough 
winds  ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  thrives 
best  when  planted  on  sloping  ground  where  the 
soil  is  not  cold  and  wet  in  winter,  but  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Cunninghamia  sheds 
its  three-year-old  foliage,  which  has  become 
intensely  red  in  colour.  These  feathery  sprays 
are  effective  when  used  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tions. A.  C.  Bartlett. 


COLOUR  IN  APPLES. — It  seems  to  me  that 
"  A.  D.  "  is  partly  right  but  partly  wrong  in  what 
he  asserts  about  the  dissociation  of  colour  from- 
quality  in  Apples  (p.  275).  It  is  ijerfectly  true- 
that  some  of  the  most  briUiantly-coloured  varie- 
ties, which  capture  the  market  by  their  appear- 
ance, are  poor  in  fiavour.  But  "A.  D.  "  will  findi 
few  growers  to  agree  with  his  opinion  that  such 
Apples  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,. 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  &c.,  are  worse  flavoured  when 
highly  coloured.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  should 
be  true,  for  colour  means  sun,  and  sun  means 
sugar,  and  sugar  and  perfect  flavour  are  linked 
together.  "  A.  D.  "  will  scarcely  maintain  that  a 
sour  Cox's  Orange  is  as  well  flavoured  as  a  sweet 
one.  From  a  young  orchard  with  full  southern 
exposure  I  have  some  wonderfully-coloured  fruits- 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  this  year,  and  when  I 
want  an  Apple  to  eat  I  always  pick  out  the 
ruddiest,  and  my  palate  has  never  found  fault 
with  the  choice.  The  old  epicure  who  bit  out- 
the  sunny,  i.e.,  the  coloured  side  of  his  Peaches, 
and  rejected  the  rest  knew  quite  well  what  he> 
was  about.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

■ •  "A.  D.'s"  remarks  as  regards  highly- 
coloured  Apples  for  market  were  not  borne  out 
in  a  conversation  I  heard  on  Friday  last  while 
on  business  in  a  town  on  the  East  Kent  coast. 
A  shopkeeper  was  offered  some  fruits  of 
Empei'or  Alexander  Apple  by  a  local  grower ;. 
they  were  a  splendid  sample,  especially  in/ 
colour,  but  the  person  referred  to  declinedi 
them,  saying  "  they  were  too  highly  coloured; 
customers  said  they  were  foreign  ones,"  adding; 
that  Worcester  Pearmain  and  other  coloured: 
sorts  would  not  sell  now ;  also  that  she  had  a 
gallon  returned  a  few  days  previous  on  that 
account.  Why  people  in  Kent  fail  to  appreciate- 
a  well  -  coloured  Apple  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
They  see,  and  can  procure  locally,  the  finest- 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  they  are- 
afraid  of  the  foreigner.  I  think  "  A.  D."  has- 
been  ably  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mayne  and  the  head 
of  the  well-known  Kent  firm  of  poraologists ;  and 
what  they  say  with  regard  to  Lady  Sudeley  I  caa 
fully  endorse  in  every  respect  from  fruits  I  have- 
seen  grown  as  far  down  as  Gloucestershire. 
H.  Locke. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  note 

on  colour-  in  Apples,  on  p.  290,  owing  to  a  mis- 
print it  reads,  "  These  culinary  Apples,"  itc, 
instead  of  "  coloury."  Geo.  Bunyard. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  batteries  of  artillery 

arrayed  against  me  from  Kent  and  Devon,  I  stilS 
stick  to  my  guns.  How  was  it  that  when  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  had  for  two  seasons  their  competi- 
tions for  flavour  in  Apples  at  the  Drill  HaU,  not 
a  single  high-coloured  variety  obtained  a  prize  ? 
There  is  a  wide  dissimilarity  between  my  esti- 
mate of  what  colour  is  and  that  held  by  Mr.  G. 
Bunyard,  as  I  should  never  dream  of  including 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Margil„ 
Egremont  Russet,  Cockle's  Pippin,  Allen's  Ever- 
lasting, Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin^ 
Sturmer  Pippin,  and  many  others  of  excellent 
quality  he  mentions,  amongst  "coloured"  Apples.. 
The  colour  they  put  on  is  as  the  smile  of  the- 
warm  sun  reflected,  and  bears  no  comparison, 
to  the  heavy  coat  of  vermilion  -  red  seen, 
on  Duchess'  Favourite,  Worcester  Pearmain,. 
Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Colonel  Vaughan,. 
and  others  that  I  need  not  name.  I  would  ask 
any  impartial  person  whether  fruits  of  this  heavy- 
coloured  description  do  for  one  moment  bear 
comparison  with  the  flavour  found  in  Cox's 
Orange,  Ribston,  Sturmer,  or  Cookie's  Pippins  j 
or  with  the  brown  St.  Edmunds  and  Bgremomfr, 
Russets  ?  We  want  a  clear  conception  of  what  is- 
meant  by  colour,  and  what  is  meant  by  flavour- 
Mr.  Engleheart,  in  a  diatribe  against  the  newly- 
formed  National  Potato  Society,  from  which  he- 
expects  so  much  before  it  has  had  time  to  feell 
its  feet,  declares  that  the  yellow-fleshed  Ashleafi 
Kidney  to  have  of  Potatos  the  best  flavour.  He  i& 
correct,  and  there  sets  up  a  standard  of  flavour  in. 
Potatos,  In  the  same  way  I  set  up  Cox's  Orange- 
Pippin,  with  its  yellow-tinted  flesh,  as  the  highest 
flavoured  of  all  Apples;  and  I  ask.  Is  there 
a  single  rich  -  coloured  variety  that  can  be  ia 
that  respect  compared  with  it?  Mr.  Mayne  not 
very  logically  thinks  that    were  Cox's  Orange 
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Pippin  competing  with  Lady  Sudeley  in  August 
the  latter  would  win  j  but  who  in  his  senses 
would  think  of  so  exhibiting  the  former  in 
August  when  it  is  not  ripe  till  October  ?  From 
jff  the  Middlesex  clay  King  of  the  Pippins  is  a 
capital,  crisp,  juicy,  and  nice-flavoured  Apple.  It 
jjnay  be  the  reverse  at  Bicton.     It  is  amusing  to 


CYPRIPEDIUM  X  FEED.  K.  SANDEE. 

Odr  illustration  (fig.  139)  represents  the  hand- 
some giant  among  C.  bellatulum  hybrids,  for 
which  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  re- 
ceived a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  October  18,  and  which  was 


Fig.   139. — CYPRIPEDIUM   F.   K.   SANDER  :   FLOWEK  WAXY-WHITE  WITH   PURPLE  SPOTS. 

(Reul  Size.) 


"^ead  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  as  a  dessert  Apple. 
In  the  same  category  oomes  huge,  watery  Pitmaston 
Duchess  as  a  dessert  Pear.  How  is  it  that  with 
Pears  the  highest  -  coloured  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
'Durondeau,  Trouts,  and  others  are,  in  spite  of 
their  beauty,  so  inferior,  whilst  greenish  or 
russety  Pears  have  the  best  flavour  ?  A  season 
•.at  the  table  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  as  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  member,  helps  to  dispel  many 
ullusions  as  ito  flavour  in  fruits.  A.  D. 


duly  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Octo- 
ber 22  last.  The  extraordinary  good  results  in 
this  case  prove  the  desirability  of  second  cross- 
ings. C.  X  Annie  Measures  is  the  result  of 
crossing  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  Dayanum,  and  the 
second  crossing  with  C.  bellatulum  has  developed 
unexpected  size  and  beauty.  The  like  will  prob- 
ably take  place  in  other  second  crossings.  The 
flower,  which  is  wax-like  in  substance,  is  spotted 
with  dark-purple. 


SOCIETIES, 

— • — 

THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

October  18. — Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S. 
(in  the  chair)  ;  Drs.  Cooke  and  Russell,  F.R.S.  ; 
Messrs.  Odell,  Chittenden,  Bowles,  Samiders,  and 
Holmes  ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sees. 

Bulboi:>h>illum  Wfdddli. — Mr.  OdcU  showed  a  spray 
of  this  Orchid,  remarkable  for  the  oscillating  character 
of  the  labellum. 

Dahlia  virescent.  —  Mr.  Saunders  showed  some 
malformed  flowers  from  a  cottage  garden,  upon  which 
Dr.  Masters  will  report. 

Ecliuiiii^  Diie  from.  —  Dr.  Plowright  sent  specimens 
and  the  following  communication :  For  some  years 
pa.st  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  specimens  of 
Lithospermum  arvense,  in  order  to  test  its  colouring 
properties  ;  but  I  have  neither  been  able  nijself  to  meet 
with  specimens,  nor  have  I  been  able  tooljtain  any  from 
my  friends.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  E.  JI.  Holmes,  I 
examined  the  rootsof  Cynoglossum  officiualeand  Echium 
vulgare.  In  the  first  named  I  failed  to  detect  any  colour ; 
liut  in  the  last  named  certain  specimens  contain  alkanin 
in  api^reciable  quantities.  As  is  well  known,  Echium 
vulgare  favours  sandy  [or  limestone]  soils,  and  it  is  often  a 
brilliant  ornament  to  our  sandy  lanes  and  barren  places 
on  heaths,  ^-c.  At  times  it  strays  into  cultivated  light 
land.  I  have  examined  specimens  from  five  localities 
near  King's  Lynn,  in  three  of  which  the  Echium  roots 
were  devoid  of  red  colour,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
barest  trace.  In  the  other  two  the  colour  was  deve- 
loped in  more  or  less  extended  patches  on  the  main  and 
secondary  roots.  The  age  of  the  plant  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  effect  upon  its  production  ;  but,  if  any- 
thing, it  is  more  abundant  in  the  biennial  plant.  The 
two  localities  which  produced  it  in  greatest  quantity 
had  this  in  common.  They  were  l)oth  almost  pure  sand, 
but  received  the  washings  from  the  main  road  made  of 
imported  granite.  In  fields,  whether  manured  or  not, 
and  in  ordinary  sandy  habitats,  the  roots  were  devoid 
of  colour.  So  were  specimens  growing  on  road- 
sides where  any  flint  was  employed  as  road  metal. 
The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  granite  yields  an  appreeialile  amount 
of  potash.  The  alkanin  is  confined  to  the  cortex. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  cell  -  walls  in  a  more  or 
less  patchy  manner.  By  treatment  with  caustic 
potash  the  i  ed  cells  are  changed  to  briglit  blue.  The 
coloured  parts  of  the  roots  were  treated  with  spirit  of 
wine  and  oil  of  turpentine,  both  of  which  dissolved  out 
the  alkanin.  Fragments  of  root  were  treated  with 
white  wax,  with  white  hard  paraffin,  and  with 
lard,  to  all  of  which  the  red  colour  was  yielded. 
A  disc  covered  with  the  alkanai  of  commerce  is  also 
sent.  My  friend.  Rev.  H.  E.  Bishop,  of  Sliddletou 
Vicarage,  near  King's  Lynn,  has  been  successful  iu 
growing  the  true  Anchusa  (^Vlkanna)  tiuctoria  in  his 
rockwurk  garden.  He  has  kindly  .-iupijlied  a  specimen, 
from  tlie  root  of  which  the  accompanying  specimen  of 
lard  was  coloured  pink,  as  well  as  a  disc  of  white  wax. 
The  livhig  plant  and  its  flower  were  also  sent.  The 
red  colour  of  the  root  is  very  marked.  It  contains 
much  larger  quantities  of  the  colouring  matter,  of 
course,  than  does  the  Echium. 

Corticium  Ckri/santhemi,  n.  sp.— Dr.  Plowright 
also  sent  the  following  description  of  a  new  fiuigus, 
ujion  which  Dr.  Cooke  will  also  report:  "Effused, 
incrusting  indeterminate,  milk  -  white,  with  a  fila- 
mentous substratum ;  spores  oval,  with  a  large 
nucleus,  5  to  8  by  3  to  5  m.k.  Parasitic  on  bases  of 
the  stems  and  roots  of  the  cultivated  Chrysanthemum, 
in  gardens.  King's  Lynn.  This  species,  which  I  have 
known  for  many  years,  is  the  common  cause  of  death 
in  old  Chrysanthemum  plants.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
Corticium  sambuci,  but  differs  in  its  habit  in  being 
confined  to  the  ground-line  and  just  below  it  of  its  host. 
It  extends  both  upwards  and  downwards  for  an  inch  or 
two,  and  mats  together  the  affected  stems  and  sur- 
rounding earth.  It  eventually  causes  the  death  of  the 
plants  it  attacks." 

Frtdt-fly  Parasite,  Discorcrij  o/.— Mr.  A.  S,\NDER- 
SON,  Chislehurst,  sent  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
G.  Cowpere's  discovery  in  Brazil  of  the  parasite  of  the 
fruit-fly,  well  known  as  a  devastator  of  orchards  in 
South  Africa,  Jamaica,  Bermudas,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Southern  France,  as  well  as  Malta.  After  two  years' 
travel,  of  search  with  no  success,  he  finally  discovered 
iFin" Sao  Paolo,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  it  alive, 
by  rendering  it  torpid  by  the  refrigerator,  to  Australia. 
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A  difficulty  arose  in  the  seasons  of  Brazil  anil  Australia 
not  coinciding,  so  that  Mr.  Cowjiere  is  feeding  them 
ftrtificially  till  the  fruit  season  comes  round.  He  found 
several  other  parasites,  as  of  the  black-scale,  which  has 
>evolutionised  the  treatment  of  the  pest  in  California, 
where  its  success  has  convinced  even  the  most  scep- 
tical. Mr.  Cowpere  secured  a  second  parasite  of  the 
black  scale  in  Brazil.  He  discovered  also  the  Codlin- 
moth  parasite  in  Europe. 

Plant  Bur/.— Mr.  Saundeks  reports  as  follows  upon 
specimens  sent  by  Miss  Cope  : — "  The  insect  attacking 
the  plants  is  one  of  the  plant  bugs  (Lygus  pabulinus), 
a  common  insect  on  various  plants.  The  members  of 
the  bug  family,  imlike  many  other  insects,  when  they 
emerge  from  the  egg  very  much  resemble  their  parents 
in  general  appearance,  though  of  course  they  are  much 
smaller ;  and  this  similarity  increases  as  the  insect 
grows,  so  that  it  is  never  in  a  dormant  state,  as  other 
insects  are  when  they  become  chrysalides.  This  is  one 
reason  why  these  insects  are  difficidt  to  destroy. 
Many,  however,  might  be  killed  by  shaking  the  plants 
they  are  infesting  over  freshly  tarred  or  painted  boards 
or  sheets  of  card  or  metal.  Others  might  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  the  plants  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
of  paraffin  emulsion,  or  some  other  insecticide  con- 
taining soft-soap.  In  the  case  of  a  plant  growing 
against  a  wall  it  might  be  possible  to  so  fasten  up 
a  tarpaulin  or  some  thick  canvas  that  the  plant  might 
be  fumigated.  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  methods  of 
destroying  these  insects." 

Trichosanthcs,  Tendrils  of.— Mr.  Odell  showed 
specimens  of  T.  anguina  and  T.  cucumerina,  the 
tendrils  of  which  (resembling  those  of  the  Bryony)  bad 
adhered  by  adhesive  pads  to  a  flat  wall  in  a  similar  way 
to  Virginia  Creeper.  The  usual  method  of  climbing 
is  to  twist  round  some  slender  support. 

Nerine  sarnicnsis  from  Jay.an. — Mr.  WoRSLEY  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  received  bulbs  with 
other  plants  presumably  from  Japan,  and  that  both 
Kampfer  and  Thunberg  in  171I5  recorded  it  as  a 
native  (Botanical  Magazine,  t.  294).  It  is  said  to  be 
common  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
it  had  not  reached  Japan  from  the  Cape,  or  whether 
those  early  botanists  had  confounded  it  with  Lycoris. 

Herhertia  pulchella,  drojiper.i.~-Mr.  WORSLKY  also 
showed  specimens  of  bulbs  of  this  plant  with  long 
brown  scales,  within  which  the  bulb  had  grown  down- 
wards some  inch  or  two,  but  without  the  aid  of  con- 
tractile roots. 

Woods,  Photos  of— Dr.  Russell  showed  several  re- 
markable iihotographs  of  sections  of  woods,  taken  by 
the  action  of  the  wood  itself  on  a  photographic  plate  in 
the  dark.  The  spring  (active)  and  the  autumn  wood 
(inactive)  appeared  as  black  and  white  concentric 
circles.  Ihe  action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  resinous 
matter,  which  gives  rise  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In 
the  autumn  woods  resin  is  present  but  cannot  escape. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Larch,  Cedar,  and  Deodar, 
the  action  of  the  spring  and  autumn  layers  is  reversed. 
(See  Procecdinr/s  of  the  Roiial  Sorietti,  vol.  74. 


EPPING    FUNGUS    FOBAY. 

October  1.5.  —  The  annual  Fungus  Foray  of  the 
Essex  Field  Club  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  Epping 
Forest,  with  its  headquarters  at  the  King's  Oak, 
Highbeech.  The  day  was  fine  and  drv,  but  the 
company  was  rather  smaller  than  usual,  and  the 
President  for  the  day  was  R.  Meldola,  Esq.,  who  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  welcoming  the  members 
and  visitors.  The  conductors  and  experts  on  this 
occasion  were  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Mr.  George  Massee, 
from  Kew,  and  Mr.  A.  Clarke  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists  Union  from  Huddersfield. 

A  short  excursion  had  been  made  on  the  previous 
Thursday,  and  the  specimens  collected  had  been  sent  to 
the  exhibition  room,  together  with  those  collected 
durmg  the  early  part  of  the  day  on  Saturday,  so  that 
the  examination  and  determination  could  be' proceeded 
with  at  once.  The  ground  in  the  forest  was  very  dry, 
and  cracking  in  many  places,  so  that  the  crop  of  fungi 
was  unusually  small,  also  considerably  reduced  by  the 
cold  dry  winds  and  recent  frosty  nights.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  drawbacks  no  fewer  than  100  species 
were  determined  as  the  result  of  the  foray,  and 
amongst  these  were  several  species  of  special  interest. 
Of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  young  specimen, 
about  .5  inches  in  diameter,  of  Hydnum  erinaceum 
bristling  all  over  with  slender  spines  like  a  hedgehog, 
and  which  had  not  been  seen  in  the  forest  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  One  notable  feature  of  this 
meeting  was  the  entire  absence  of  many  species  which 
have  been  seen  on  the  tables  year  by  year  on  previous 
occasions. 

The  common  Hedgehog  JIushroom,  Hydnum  repan- 
dum,  often  found  plentifully  in  the  forest,  was  not 


represented  by  a  single  specimen,  neither  was  there  a 
solitary  example  of  either  the  common  Mushroom  or 
the  Horse  Mushroom.  In  fact,  edible  species,  including 
the  Chantarellc,  the  Shaggy  Caps  (C'oprinus),  the 
Parasol  Mushroom,  and  many  others  usually  seen  on 
the  tables,  were  almost  wholly  absent. 

Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  it  was  found,  upon 
a  close  and  critical  examination,  that  about  twelve 
species  were  determined,  which  had  not  been  recog- 
nised before  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  some 
were  evidently  found  in  Britain  for  the  first  time.  The 
latter  are  distinguislied  by  a  *  in  the  enumeration 
below  : — 

Tricholoma  guttatum  (Schieffer),  about  half  a  dozen 
characteristic  specimens. 

Clitocybe  tornata  (Fries),  only  seen  in  this  country 
two  or  three  times  previously. 

♦CoUybia  tabescens  (Scopoli),  for  the  first  time. 

*Mycena  discopus  (Lev.),  a  very  minute  species  on 
dead  leaves,  which  had  previously  escaped  notice. 

Hygrophorus  penarius  (Fries),  only  one  or  two 
specimens,  easily  confounded  on  only  cursory  examina- 
tion with  Hygrophorus  eburneus. 

Cantharellus  Friesii  (Quelet),  resembling  a  little  the 
common  Cantharellus  aurantiacus. 

Psalliota  comptulus  (Fries),  the  only  representative 
of  the  true  Mushroom  group. 

Polyporus  nidulans  (Fries),  several  fine  specimens 
from  a  tree  near  Loughton  station. 

Corticium  comedens  (Fries),  on  dead  sticks  common, 
but  previously  overlooked. 

Thelephora  fastidiosa  (Fries),  with  a  very  strong  and 
somewhat  futid  odour. 

Bisporella  monilifera  (Saccardo),  in  great  quantity  on 
various  stumps  associated  with  the  common  black 
mould,  Bispora  monilioides.  This  is  a  small  Peziza  or 
Helotium,  of  which  it  is  now  affirmed  that  the  black 
mould  is  the  conidial  form,  although  the  evidence 
is  not  quite  convincing. 

Diatrype  disciformis  (Hoffmann),  common  on  dead 
twigs,  but  not  previously  notified  in  the  lists. 

After  tea  the  ordinary  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
the  results  of  the  foray,  as  far  as  they  had  then  been 
ascertained,  were  announced  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  and 
Mr.  Massee. 

Later  on  Mr.  Massee  exhibited  a  series  of  wall 
diagrams,  printed  in  colours,  of  some  of  the  principal 
diseases  of  trees,  and  gave  a  running  commentary  upon 
the  different  species,  explaining  the  diagrams.  He 
then  announced  that  the  nine  diagrams,  of  which 
these  were  advanced  proofs,  were  part  of  a  series 
which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  resolved  to  issue 
at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  arboriculture.  On  the  tables  were  also  exhibited  a 
series  of  twenty  coloured  drawings  by  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  illustrative  of  common  plant  diseases  in  the 
various  stages  through  which  they  pass  in  the  history 
of  their  lives. 

It  was  announced  that  a  complete  and  revised  list  of 
the  Hymenomycetes  of  Essex,  by  Dr.  Cooke  and 
Mr.  Massee,  was  in  preparation,  and  would  be 
published  in  the  Essex  Naturalist ;  also  extra  copies 
would  be  printed  and  sold  at  a  moderate  price  to 
be  used  as  check  lists.  M.  C.  C. 


CORK    AGRICULTUBAL    SHOW. 

October  13.  —  The  Cork  Agricultural  Society's 
annual  fruit,  grain,  and  root  show  was  opened  on  the 
above  date  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  entries  in  each  competition,  tlie  show  of 
fruit  being  particularly  attractive.  The  climate  of 
Ireland  is  admirably  suited  for  the  growing  of  fruit. 
Two  very  pleasing  adjuncts  to  the  show  were  the  very 
tastefully-arranged  displays  of  flowers  and  fruit  liy 
Messrs.  Hartland,  Lough  Nurseries,  and  Messrs.  Saun- 
ders, Friars'  Walk  Nurseries.  The  fruit  shown  in  these 
stalls  was  of  a  remarkably  fine  colour  and  excellent 
quality.  The  classes  for  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
were  confined  to  amateurs  and  gardeners  were  numerous 
and  well  contested,  and  included  those  for  Grapes, 
Plums,  dessert  and  cooking  ApjJes  from  the  open, 
Pears  grown  in  the  open,  dishes  of  dessert  fruits,  &e. 
An  interesting  section  was  the  one  for  fruit  in  packages  ; 
also  another  for  the  best  barrels  of  dessert  and  of  cook- 
ing Apples  ]iacked  so  as  to  compete  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  those  sent  from  America. 


DEPARTMENT     OP    AGRICULTURE, 
IRELAND. 

FRUIT  SHOW  IN  DUBLIN. 

October  lit  &  20.— This  show,  organized  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland,  was  held  on  October  19  and  20,  in  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Balls  Bridge,  Dublin,  and  huge  as  the  hall  Is, 
the  space  was  filled  with  the  splendid  display  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  the  entries  reaching  a  total  of 
2,(i64,  practically  all  of  which  were  for  hardy  fruit 
grown  in  the  country. 

The  principal  idea  of  the  Department  in  organizing 
this  show  was  to  foster  and  develop  the  fruit-growing 
industry  in  Ireland,   and  with  a  view  of  getting  the 


ideas  of  all  classes,  a  conference  was  held  on  the  seconit 
day  of  the  show  on  the  subject.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
being  in  the  chair. 

The  exhibits  were  divided  into  nearly  100  classes, 
the  Provinces  having  separate  classes  for  collections  of' 
twelve  and  of  six  dishes  of  Apples,  the  single  dish  classes 
being  open  to  all  Ireland.  The  classes  open  to  big 
growers  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  Applesn 
including  eight  cooking  and  four  dessert  varieties,  were 
not  particularly  well  filled,  except  that  for  the  Province-, 
of  Leinster,  the  figures  being  2  for  Ulster,  'Z  for 
Connaught,  4  for  Munster,  and  32  for  Leinster,  the 
latter  class  being  probably  the  best  class  in  the  slow. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Viscount  Dt'NC.VNNON  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  G.  Weston).    2nil,"Mrs.  Jamesox.    3rd,  Earl  of 

DRO(iHEI>A. 

In  the  Amateur  section,  the  class  for  twelve  dishes,. 
Ulster  was  represented  hy  9  entries,  Munster  8,  Con- 
naught  2,  and  Leinster  17  ;  the  classes  for  six  dishes- 
being  filled  in  about  the  same  proportions. 

In  the  classes  for  single  dishes  the  competition  gene- 
rally was  very  keen,  except  in  a  few  for  the  newer  varie- 
ties, as  the  following  figures  will  show — entries  for  King, 
of  the  Pippins  02,  Blenheim  Orange  77,  Ribston  55, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  90  ;  while  the  class  for  any  other 
variety  of  dessert  Apple  brought  no  fewer  than  143'' 
entries. 

The  Department  overcame  this  by  giving  an  extra 
number  of  prizes  in  this  class,  5  firsts,  0  seconds,  and 
4  thirds  being  distributed.  In  the  classes  for  cooking : 
varieties  it  was  much  the  same,  43  dishes  of  Ecklinville 
being  staged,  45  Cox's  Pomona,  38  Lord  Derby,  74 
Warner's  King,  59  Peasgood's,  41  Bismarck,  53  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  70  Bramley's  Seedling,  cidminating  in . 
the  huge  total  of  193  dishes,  in  the  any  other  variety 
(cooking)  class. 

Pears  are  not  nearly  so  largely  grown,  though  32  ■ 
dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  were  shown,  2-5  dishes- 
of  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  .50  any  other  ripe  variety  not 
classed,  and  55  dishes  of  keeping  Pears,  any  variety.. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  were  the  packing, 
comjietitions  (for  Pears  and  Apples),  brought  about 
with  the  idea  of  instructing  the  country  people  in  the 
best  way  of  putting  good  fruit  on  the  market,  the- 
judges  in  this  section  being  practical  market  salesmen 
from  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Manchester.  These  classes 
were  also  extremely  well  filled,  classes  of  40,  50,  and 
00  being  general. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  especially  good,  and  well 
put  up.  In  the  class  for  Irish  nurserymen  for  exhibits 
of  hardy  fruit  in  a  space  20  feet  by  4  feet,  Messrs. 
Samuel  M'Grehy  &  Son  were  placed  I st ;  HuuH  Dick- 
son, 2nd  ;  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  3rd.  ; 
very  little  difference  being  apparent  between  either 
exhibits. 

The  judging  in  some  of  the  classes  met  with  consider- 
able hostile  criticism  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
practical  men  visiting  the  show  the  number  of  judges 
should  have  been  trebled  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
huge  number  of  exhibits  put  up,  as  the  judging  was 
still  going  on  after  the  jiublic  was  admitted. 

It  was  without  a  doubt  the  finest  exhibition  of  hardy 
fruit  ever  got  together  in  Ireland,  and  should  do  much 
good  in  encouraging  owners  to  jilant  in  a  country  parts 
of  wliich  can  jiroduce  Apples  fit  to  compete  witt  those 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  non-competitive  exhibits 
were  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth  ;  Messr.'v 
Drummond  &  Co.,  and  others. 


DUSSELDORF   INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

EXHIBITION    OF    ORCHIDS. 

The  last  Orchid  exhibition  held  at  Diisseldorf  from 
October  20  to  23,  was  as  successful  as  the  two  previous 
ones.  Exhibitors  were  numerous,  and  the  sight  of  the 
beautiful  hall  was  really  grand. 

Herkn  Otto  Bevrodt,  Berlin,  director  of  tbe- 
Orchid  exhibitions,  decorated  an  immense  space  with 
more  than  500  jilants,  among  which  a  beautiful  lot 
of  fifty  Cattleya  aurea  was  in  flower,  as  well  as  Cattleya 
labiata,  Oncidium  varico.sum  Rogersi,  Dendrobium  Pha 
Isenopsis  Schroderianum,  Cypripedium  and  Odoiito- 
glossum  crispum.  The  jury  awarded  the  highest  prize 
of  honour  to  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  Peeters,  Bru.ssels,  secured  a  special  prize  of 
r.00  marks  for  a  magnificent  group  of  seventy^  Cattleya 
and  La^lia  hybrids,  among  which  the  very  fine  Cattleya 
Hardyana  alba,  0.  Peeteisi  (C.  labiata  x  C.  Ha«lyana), 
C.  Sir  F.  Wigan  (C.  aurea  x  C.  Schofieldiana),  LkHo- 
Cattleya  imperator  (C  aurea  x  L.-C:.  elegans  i'urneri), 
L.-C.  iuminosa  (L.  tenebro.sa  x  C.  aurea),  and  a  mag- 
nificent hybrid  of  L.-C.  elegans  x  V.  Hardyana. 

Mr.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  also  secured  a  special 
prize  of  000  marks  for  his  group  of  forty-five  Cattleya 
and  L.'elia  hybrids.  Here  we  noted  good  Cattleya 
Fabia  var.  Vigieriana  (C.  aurea  x  C.  labiata),  C. 
Maronii  (C.  velutina  .x  C.  aurea),  and  a  fine  variety  of 
Lselio- Cattleya  Truffautiana  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  aurea). 

Class  for  the  Finest  Cattleya  Hybrid. 

The  1st  jirize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peeters,  Brussels 
for  the  wonderful  variety  of  Cattleya.  Peetersi  with  a 
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peifect-shaped  flower  of  very  dark  colour,  and  having 
ailark  velvet-coloured  Upturning  to  black.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  JIarox,  15runoy,  France,  for  a  very 
fine  Oattleya  Fabia  var.  Vigieriana. 

Mr.  Peeters,  Brussels,  secured  the  1st  prize  for  a  group 
of  twelve  A'anda  ca:'riUea,  and  a  special  prize  for  a 
magnificent  well-shaped  and  pure  white  C'attleya 
labiata  alba. 

Mr.  L.iSiBBEAU,  Brussel.s,  secured  the  1st  prize  for  a 
very  good  group  of  Orchids,  among  which  were  the 
beautiful  Cattleya  aurea,  Lielio  -  C'attleya  luminosa, 
Cattleya  Hardyana,  Cattleya  Peetersi.  1st  prize  for  a 
collection  of  thirty  Cypripediums,  among  which  were 
noted  C.  Cliapmani,  C.  Mme.  Jules  Hye,  C.  insigne 
Sandera?,  C.  glaucojihylhim,  C.  Frau  Ida  Brandt. 
2nd  i)rize  for  Cypripedium  Minervse  (superbiens  x  e.xul), 
a  2nd  prize  for  Oncidium  superbiens,  and  2nd  prize 
for  a  well-flowered  C'attleya  Wendlandiana. 

Mr.  Theodore  Pauwels,  Meirelbeke,  near  Cihent, 
secured  the  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  twenty-five  Orchids  ; 
1st  prize  for  the  twelve  finest  C'attleya  aurea,  and 
1st  prize  for  the  finest  Vanda.  The  plant  shown  was  a 
Vanda  cierulea  with  five  strong  flower-spikes  bearing 
seventy-one  large  and  fidly-devek»ped  flowers. 

Messrs.  ClIARLESWORTH  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
secured  a  special  prize  for  a  fine  group  of  twenty-five 
Cattleya  and  Lselia  hybrids,  consisting  of  good  L.-C'. 
callistoglossa,  L.-C.  luminosa,  &c. 

Mr.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  secured  Ist  prize  for 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cattleya  Maroni  bearing  fifteen 
flowers  on  two  heads. 

Mr.  K.iRTHAUS,  Potsdam,  showed  a  very  good  group 
of  fifty  Dendrobium  Phahenopsis  Schroderianum,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  1st  prize. 

Herr  Baron  Furstenbeb<:,  was  awarded  1st  prize 
for  twenty-five  Orchids  in  flower,  and  Ist  prize  for 
twenty  botanical  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Duchesne  I^JiNTHOiNE  k  Co.,  Watermael, 
Brussels,  secured  1st  i)rize  for  a  grouji  of  fifty  Orchids 
in  flower,  1st  prize  for  Cypripedium  Madame  A.  Bleu 
with  three  flowers  on  one  spike,  1st  prize  for  thirty 
Cypripediums,  special  prize  for  a  fine  Cattleya  Fabia 
var.  A'igieriaua. 

M.  Beranck,  Paris,  was  awarded  2nd  prize  for 
twelve  Vanda  c<erulea  ;  2nd  prize  for  twenty-five 
Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi  ;  and  2nd  prize  for  a 
group  of  twenty-five  Orchids  in  flower.  Special  ]>rize 
for  Cypripedium  "  Souvenir  de  Diisseldorf  "  (C.  bella- 
tulum  X  C.  Eothschildianum),  Cypripedium  Beyrodtii. 
and  a  well-flowered  Vanda  cterulea. 

M.  Dietrich,  Brussels,  was  awarded  2iid  prize  for  a 
group  of  fifteen  Cypripediums,  among  which  was  a  very 
good  specimen  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Sandera;. 


florets  broad,  long,  and  somewhat  incurving.  A  fine 
and  striking  variety.  From  Mr.  W.  JiNK.s,  The 
Gardens.  Knowle  Cireen  House,  Staines. 

Japanese  "Edith  Smith."— Ivory ■vi'hite  with  pale 
sulphur  centre,  broad,  massive  florets,  the  Imsal  ones 
long,  drooping,  and  slightly  curling  at  the  points. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  JoNE.S,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewishani. 

Deeoralirc  and  Market  "  Kathleen  Thmiij)son."—A 
sport  from  the  rose-coloured  Caprice  du  I'rintemps, 
which  was  introduced  some  four  years  ago.  The  sport 
is  of  orange-crim.son  colour  with  a  gold  reverse,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  full  in  centre.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  dwarf  and  free  -  flowering.  A  very  fine 
market  variety.  From  Mr.  J.  H.  THOMPSON,  Brims- 
down  Nursery',  Enfield  Highway. 

Japanese  " Merstharn  FeWow."— The  flowers  have  a 
rich  yellow  sheen,  and  are  very  effective  in  colour,  but 
rather  undersized  as  shown.  The  variety  was  Com, 
mended.     From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  24. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  took  place  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,  on  the  above  date,  Jlr.  Thomas  Bevan  pre- 
siding over  a  large  attendance.  Letters  were  read 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.,  relating  to  certain 
details  of  the  November  show ;  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
special  horticultural  societies  coidd  hold  their  exhi- 
bitions in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  which  were  con- 
sidered very  disappointing  ;  from  the  President  (C.  E. 
Shea,  Esq.),  announcing  his  willingness  to  preside  at 
the  annual  dinner  at  the  HoUiorn  Restaurant  on 
November  23,  for  which  the  "Venetian  Chamber  had 
been  secured ;  and  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Bcrridge,  an- 
nouncing the  death,  on  Thursday  last,  of  his  father, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Berridge,  at  Tooting,  who  was  an  old  antl 
much-respected  member  of  tiie  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  prize  money 
awarded  at  the  October  show,  amounting  to 
£38  17^".  Cf?.,  had  been  paid  ;  and  the  two  handsome 
silver  medals  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.,  suitably- 
engraved,  were  produced,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
their  respective  winners. 

An  interim  financial  statement,  showing  a  substantial 
balance  in  hand  with  few  liabilities,  was  produced  and 
passe<l.  It  was  announced  that  arrangements  had 
itecn  made  for  the  Floral  Committee  to  meet  at  the 
Cr3'stal  Palace,  at  1  r.M.,  on  the  2nd  proximo  ;  and  the 
Classification  Committee  at  l.Sii  p.m.  ;  also  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  breakfast  and  luncheon 
as  usual.  A  number  of  stewards  were  appointed,  and 
the  secretary  stated  that  owing  to  the  inij)aired  state 
of  his  health  he  had  made  ample  arrangements  for  the 
staging  of  the  exhibits  should  he  be  unable  to  be 
l)resent  early  in  the  morning.  The  outlines  of  a 
circxdar  to  exhibitors  was  also  reported.  A  very  satisfac- 
tory report  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Market 
Show  on  December  1.5,  which  promises  to  be  a 
remarkaltle  success.  New  members  were  elected,  in- 
chiding  several  Fellows. 

Floral  Committee. 
A  meeting  took  place  in  the  Essex  Hall  on  the  above 
date,  Mr.  Crane  presiding,  when  the  following  awards 
were    made.     First-class    Certificates    of    Merit    were 
awarded  to  — 

Japanese  "  Walter  Jinks.^^  —  A  large,  full,  deep, 
magenta-pink  variety  with    pale   silvery   reverse,  the 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'.— There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  members  and  friends  recently  at  the 
meeting  of  tliis  Society,  held  in  Fife  Hall,  to  liear 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  .1.  Gregory,  of  Croydon,  on  "Gardens 
I  liave  Visited,"  which  was  rendered  specially  attrac- 
tive by  the  aid  o£  some  loo  lantern  pictures, 
all  provided  by  Mr.  Gregory,  and  shown  by  Mr. 
\V.  nayward.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  presided.  Tlie 
lecturer  took  his  audience  into  many  fine  gardens, 
sliowing  cliarniing  views,  fine  plants,  and  numerous 
interesting  features.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  followed,  casual  reference  was  made  to  green- 
house lIcatlLsas  plants  tlie  cultivation  of  which  was 
liardly  uuderstood  now.  Mr.  A.  Dean  reminded  the 
meeting  tliat  they  were  thereon  the  site  of  .lackson  it 
Sons'  nvirsery,  where  Heaths  were  once  gi-own  in  great 
excellence. 

READING  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

When  Mr.  K.  Kecble,  M.A..  Director  of  tlie  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  Reading  College,  threw  out 
the  suggestion  to  the  President  of  the  Reading  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Improvement  Society  (Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton)  that  a  botanical  class  should  be  formed  in  con- 
junction witli  the  two  bodies,  the  idea  was  taken  up 
'most  heartily  by  the  members.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  College  Laboratoi-j-, 
and  was  exceedingly  well  attended,  members  coming  in 
from  Henley,  Wallingford,  Maplcdurham,  Twyford, 
Eversley,  Bucklebui-y,  Wokingham,  &c.  After  a  few 
remarks  by  the  Cliairman,  Mr.  F.  Keeble  made  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  class  should 
be  cimducted  and  the  course  of  lectures  that  should  be 
given.  The  Princip.al  of  the  College,  Mr.  W.  M.  Childs, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  that  a  class  in  connec- 
tion with  tlic  two  liodii's  was  about  to  lie  formed,  and 
pointed  out  the  great  lienefit  that  must  accrue  to  all 
connected  with  it.  Tliursday  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  class  to  meet,  and  the  time  6  4.1  P.M.,  commencing  on 
the  20tli  inst.  About  forty  have  already  given  in  tlieir 
names  as  members  of  the  class. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  present 

at  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Association, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  F.  Alexander,  when  Mr.  G.  Basket  t, 
of  Wood  Lcii.  read  a  paper  on  "The  Rose  Garden  and  tlie 
best  Varieties  with  which  to  Plant  the  same."  Mr. 
Baskctt  proved  himself  well  aci|uaiiitcd  with  all  the 
details  of  his  subject,  and  a  nul^t  interesting  and  prac- 
tical discussion  ensued.  The  chief  points  touched  upon 
were  the  history  of  the  Rose,  the  site  for  the  formation 
of  a  good  Rose-garden,  soil,  arrangement,  buying  Roses, 
planting,  varieties  to  grow,  pruning,  and  Roses  on  their 
own  roots.    Several  new  members  were  elected. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— The  open- 
ing meeting  of  tlie  winter  session  was  held  recently, 
when  Mr.  House  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Hardy  Peren- 
nials." Mr.  P.  Garnish  occupied  the  Chair.  Tlie  lec- 
turer gave  details  of  the  culture  of  many  of  our  peren- 
nial flowers.  He  treated  on  Pcntstemons,  Delphiniums, 
Tritomas,  &c.,  showing  how  these  beautiful  flowers 
could  be  had  in  bloom  almost  all  the  year  round.  A 
splendid  collection  of  Delphiniums,  Tritomas,  Pcnt- 
stemons, itc,  were  sent  from  Coombe  Nurseries,  which 
added  much  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

KNIGHTON  HORTICULTURAL.— The  objects  of  this 
Society  arc  not  only  to  create  an  interest-  among  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  but  also  among  amateurs  and  small 
allotment  holders.  With  this  end  in  view,  practical 
lectures  have  for  several  years  been  given  once  a  month 
and  small  shows  held  with  encouraging  success.  The 
results  of  these  lectures  are  not  only  seen  at  the  monthly 
shows  and  the  annual  exhibition,  but  the  members, 
including  working  men,  have  taken  many  prizes  .'t  the 
Leicester  and  neighbouring  shows.  A  recent  visit  to 
the  Knighton  Allotment  Gardens,  of  which  many  of  the 
holders  are  members  of  tlie  above  Society,  produced  a 
favourable  impression  with  the  general  good  cultiva- 
tion of  the  various  plots  of  ground.  The  displays  of 
early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  particularly 
well  grown.  Among  some  of  the  varieties  noticed  were 
Horace  Martin  (deep  yellow).  President  Lefevre,  Polly 
(deep  crango),  Nellie  Blake  (crimson),  Ralph  Curtis 
(creamy-white).  Bronze  Prioco  (deep  crimson),  Ruth 
Williams  (golden).  Queen  of  the  Earlics,  Godfrey's  Pet 
(pure  yellow).  Market  White,  Carrie  (deep  yellow), 
Goachcr's  Crimson.  Parisiana  (spotless  white),  fioi  des 
Blanc,  King  of  the  Whites,  Louis  Leiuaire,  Bronze  Prince 
(reddish-bronze).  T.  S. 

CRAWLEY  GARDENERS'.— The  opening  meeting  of 
the  winter  session  of  the  above  Association  was  held 


on  Wednesday,  October  13.  in  the  British  Schools, 
Crawley.  The  chair  was  taken  by  H.  Hobson  Finch, 
Es(|.,  and  Mr.  R.  Deiin,  V.M.H..  read  a  paper  on  "  Flori- 
culture and  Florists  of  the  Past  Fifty  Years. '  Mr.  Dean 
in  opening  referred  his  audience  to  the  year  18^5, 
at  which  period  men  and  women  were  engaged  in 
improving  many  kinds  of  the  old  florists' flowers,  such 
as  the  Auricula,  Verbena,  Anemone,  Ranunculus,  &c. 
The  lecturer  gave  instances  of  the  \vork  of  some  of  the 
leading  horticulturists  of  that  age.  men  such  as  George 
Glenuy,  who  was  Editor  of  ihe  liorticuUurat  ./ouc/iai,  and 
afterwards  wrote  many  pages  for  the  Annnts  of  Ifurticul' 
tare:  Mr.  George  Wheeler,  Mr.  J.  T.Wood,  Dr.  Hardy, 
wlio  in  1847  edited  the  Midland  Florist  ;  and  Mr. 
Dodwell,  whose  labours  did  so  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Carnation,  especially  the  yellowground 
varieties.  Mr.  Dean  next  told  how  the  National  Flori- 
cultural  Society  was  formed  and  a  tribunal  set  up,  from 
the  leading  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  before  whom  all 
florist's  flowers  might  be  sent  for  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges,  much  the  same  as  we  now  have  in  the 
form  ot  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  He  then  briefly  outlined  the  changes 
which  certain  florist's  flowers,  sucii  as  the  Auricula, 
.\nemone.  Calceolaria,  Primula,  &c.,  are  undergoing. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
such  flowers  as  the  Japanese  Cluysauthcmum,  the 
glorious  Clematis  Jackiiiani,  Begonias.  Dahlias,  Sweet 
Peas,  Arc,  about  all  of  which  interesting  accounts 
were  given.— Messrs.  J.  Cheat  &  Sons,  Lowiicld  Nur- 
series, made  a  splendid  honorary  cxbibit  of  choice 
Dahlias  and  fruit. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL.— The  first  lecture 
of  the  winter  session,  Ittut-  5,  was  given  on  October  14  by 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  his  subject  being  "Fifty 
Years  among  Roses, "  Mr.  R.  Murray  Hyslop,  B.U.D.C, 
occupying  tlie  Chair.  The  lecturer  reviewed  the 
progress  made  in  raising  new  varieties  for  half  a 
century,  giving  the  dates  when  most  of  the  standard 
varieties  were  introduced.  Mr.  Bunyard  also  com- 
mented on  many  of  the  newer  varieties.  Mr.  T.  Cross- 
well  was  awarded  the  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
an  excellent  exhibit  of  Toinatos.  which  iucludcd  two 
seedling  varieties  of  liis  own  raising. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE,  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

—This  Society  held  its  fortnightly  meetiug  on  Tuesd,Ty, 
October  II,  Mr.  W.  P.  Boima  in  the  chair.  Consider- 
ably over  1(10  members  were  present  to  hear  a  paper  on 
"  Vegetables  for  Home  Consumption,"  given  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Harks,  ot  The  Gardens.  Castle  Hill.  Much  useful 
information  was  derived  from  the  lecturer's  paper, 
and  during  the  discussion  many  questions  were 
discussed.  Collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  also 
Violets,  were  exhibited.  The  Chairman  performed  a 
vciT  pleasant  duty  by  presenting  a  very  haudsomc 
marble  clock  to  Mr.  H.  Mitcham,  the  late  Secretai-y,  for 
the  able  manner  iu  which  he  had  performed  his  duty 
during  his  two  years  of  office. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'.-The. annual 
meeting  was  held  in  tlic  Kxctcr  (iuildliall  on  Wedncs- 
d,ay.  October  111,  under  the  presidency  of  ilie  Mayor. 
The  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports  for  the  year 
were  read  and  adopted.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Charley) 
gave  a  short  sunimai-y  of  the  year's  work,  which  has 
been  most  successful.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  Mackay) 
stated  that  the  balance,  though  still  on  the  right  side, 
was  smaller  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  President 
(Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders),  the  Vice-Presidents,  tlie  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  Hon.  Treasurer  were  re-elected,  and  a 
committee  appointed,  in  which  three  retiring  members 
were  replaced  by  three  other  members.  The  usual 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  officers,  and  to  the 
Mayor  for  presiding,  and  for  his  continuing  to  grant 
the  use  of  the  Council  Committee-room  for  the  Society 
to  hold  their  meetings  in.  The  President  intimated 
that  he  would  give  £'<  to  lie  awarded  as  prizes  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Coiiimittee.  .1.  //.,  Kxeter, 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.  —  The  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  was  held  ou  Tuesday,  October  IS,  Mr.  Tom 
Clarke  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Bashain,  juu..  gave  an  in- 
structive and  illustrative  lecture  ou  the  "Pruning  of 
Apples  and  Pears."  A  collection  of  young  trees  in  .all 
stages  was  brought  from  Bassaleg,  tlius  showing  the 
actual  growths  and  how  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
various  stages.  .\t  the  conclusion  the  lecturer  was 
most  heartily  thanked  Ijy  the  meeting.  Mr.  Dinwoodie, 
head  gardener.  The  Duftiyn.  near  Carditl'.  staged  a  dish 
of  si.x  Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  an  etpial  number 
of  Apple  Golden  Noble.  The  Pears  averaged  from  24  to 
28  oz.  each  in  weight.  ./.  •/. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  18,  Mr, 
F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  instructive  lecture 
upon  "Chemical  Fertilisers  iu  the  Garden."  The 
lecturer  deprecated  the  name  "artificial  manures." 
By  the  aid  of  a  powerful  oxygen  lantern  he  was  able  to 
('ive  illustrations  of  the  chalk  dill's  and  deposits  of  lime 
lorraation,  the  nitrate  fields  of  Chili,  and  alluded  to  the 
natural  deposits  of  sulphate  of  potash.  These  and 
other  similar  manures  were  "natural  manures."  The 
results  of  judicious  applications  of  nitrogenous  manures 
on  Oats,  Potatos,  Beetroot,  Ac,  were  demonstrated  by 
pictures,  .\llusion  was  made  to  the  nilrilication  of  the 
soils  by  bacteria.  Mr.  T.  Simpson  supplied  and  mani- 
pulated the  lantern. 

CROYDON    AND    DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL.-A 

lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  .1-  Harrison  Dick,  suli-cditorof 
theJoariiidol  llorlieidturc.  recently,  on  "A  Horticultural 
History  of  tho  Nineteenth  Century."  illustrated  by 
excellent  lantern  views.  The  structures  iu  use  iu  the 
early  eighteenth  ceutury  were  compared  with  those  of 
the  present  time.  The  brazier,  a  kiudof  big  cauldron 
filled  with  live  coals,  fixed  on  wlieels,  a,ud  so  moved  to 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  house,  was  the  mode  of  heating. 
This  was  followed  by  flue  healing,  .\lthougli  as  f.ar  back  . 
as  1788  steam  was  known  to  a  few,  yet  it  wrs  not  till 
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Hirty  years  after  that  it  began  to  be  used.  Another 
advancement  made  Is  tlie  etherisation  and  retardation 
•f  plants.  Hybridising  and  cross-fertilisation  have  also 
ivorked  extensive  changes,  espciMally  in  floriculture. 
Some  excellent  exliibits  sti^'ed  created  cousidcrahle 
intcrcst- 

BINFIELD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  —  The 
aboTe  Society  opened  its  Winter  Session  on  Tuesday, 
October  n,  with  an  exhibition  of  fruit,  which  proved  a 
great  success.  There  was  a  larse  attendance  of  mem- 
bers present.  Among  so  much  clioice  fruit  it  was  difli- 
«alt  to  particularise,  but  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear.i  brought  bv  Mr.  Ashman, 
liead  gardener  at  BolIinKliam  Park.  The  colour  of  the 
iruit  exhibited  was  particularly  noticeable.  After  the 
show  was  over  the  fruit  was  sent  to  the  University 
Settlement  in  Blackfriars  Boad,  Loudon. 

EGHAM  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS. -Tlie  October 
meetings  of  this  newly-formed  Socictv  was  held  on  the 
3th  and  Wth  lust.,  when  on  the  former  date  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  \  .M.H.,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Surrey  Gardens  and 
trardeners,"in  which  many  former  and  many  present 
trade  andprivate  establishments  were  mentioned.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Wrisht  presented  a.  silver 
watch  and  chain  to  a  lad  for  the  best  cultivated  plot  in 
the  Surrey  Continuation  School  Gardens  for  liiu4.  On 
the  Wth,  Mr.  W.  Swan  favoured  the  members  with  au 
msti-uctive  paper  on  "Window  Gardening,"  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience  attending. 

ALTRINCHAM  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.-The 
second  annual  fruit  conference  of  this  Society  was 
field  on  Tliursday,  October  liii  last,  when  a  large  and 
eomprehensive  collection  of  fruit,  llowcrs,  and  Potatos 
was  staged.  The  attendance  was  excellent.  The  exhi- 
bition included  several  new  varieties  of  Apples.  Mes.srs. 
tr.  BunyardA  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent,  staged  a  large col- 
iection  of  Iruit  from  their  nurseries,  including  excellent 
dishes  of  AUington  Pippin.  Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Sons, 
The  Nurseries.  Kuutsford,  staged  flftv  dishes  of  Apples. 
?f  J''^ ■^V"'''"'*^"  ^  ''■"''  "■=>■'*  declared  the  finest  exhi- 
l,r'i' J.  ,  ^''^-  Dicksons,  Ltd..  Chester,  staged  upwards 
et  141  dishes  of  fruit  and  Potatos.  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Kobiusou,  Seedsmen,  Manchester,  exhibited  thirty-six 
ra!,  ?f  ,?^?°*""'^-  S"'  ^-  Forbes-Adams,  Bart.,  Merc 
Old  Hall,  Mere  (er.,  Mr.  Bromley),  staged  an  extensive 
coUection  of  fruit  of  e.xceUent  qualitv.  Other  exhibitors 
of  fruit  were  R.  P.  Gill,  Esq..  Ashfou-on-Mersey  ;  P. 
*'i''^S°ii  ^^"J-  Bowdou  :  It.  OHanlou,  Esq..  Bowdon  ; 
*,°  ..,■,..   Pe^'i^al.  Es(i.,  Woodlands  Park,  Timperley. 

A.  Iv.  \i  . 

MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL.  -  The  annual 
meeting  01  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Friday  evening,  October  21,  when 
the  ofhcers  were  elected  for  the  coming  season  These 
proceedings  were  lollowcd  by  a  social  gathering,  which 
w;is  attended  by  upwards  of  eighty  memlicrs.  .Tames 
K  '?]?'"'r?^lv?''''''^'^"''  "'■cupied  the  chair,  supported 
^i^'l,^-  I5obins;on,  Mr.  P.  Weathers.  Mr.  A.  Stansficld, 
and  Alderman  Gibson.  Tea  was  partaken  of  in  the 
„  ^!  dining-room,  followed  by  a.  musical  eutcrtain- 
Dicut.  The  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  a  very 
able  manner  by  the  Hon.  Secretarv,  Mr.  c.  p,aul,  of  the 
-Koyal  Botanic  Gardens.  Manchester.  A.  11'. 


SCHEDUIiES   RECEIVED. 

CAEpiFI-    AND    Dl.STHlCT    CHUVSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY'S 

Show  in  Park  Hall,  Cardifi;  on  Wednesday  and  Tin  rs- 
day,  November  2  and  3,  I!i04.-Mr.  .John  Julian,  Hou 
Secretary,  SI,  Richards  Terrace,  Roath.^ 

Geimsev  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  .Society  — 
and  18°°"      exhiWtion  will  be  held  on  November 'n 

PtlTNEV,  WAXDSWOETH  AND  DlSTEICT  (CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM SociETY.-Tlie  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  jn  the  Town  Hall,  Waudsworth,  on    Wednesday 

SeorSirv1s^M?°y'";'^°,;;"r='"'^/"-.  '""'•  "^'"^  llonorarj 
taSptou  McLeod,  Spencer  Cottage,  Roc- 

'nJ^^ il'^f^Vl^^  CHEYSANTHE3IUM  SOCIETY'S  Annual 
f!?ZA  S*^  ^°';"  Exchange,  Shellield.  on  Frid.ay  aud 
Saturday,  Noveml)erll  and  12,  U104. 

HnPTirmt™  ^''•^'      BEOUOHTON,        and       CRUMPSAI.T. 

"ovYXvTmi.'""^""   exhibition   on    Saturday, 

emTY'rful''nn!n''«>"'"'''7,"*^    ^^'^    -^"mCULTURAL  SO- 

cSlenie  r,  n  r,?';,°"''  ''"  P^'j^"^  ^'  "'"i^l'  include  a 
tJiajienge  Cup  of  the  value  of  £w  Us.,  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  2  and  a  iC 
Su^nfey'.™'"''^'  ^^'^    ^''    ^'   ^■^^^°"'  !»•    Mount'  Row] 

fSiL   ^^°7^    CHEY.SANTHKMUM    SOCIETY'S   SHOW   in   thc 

l?:^nUun..tt?'^'ers.  """  ^'■'="^'"-"-'  ^'•-  '■  ^ood 
S'&^r'^  "'•  ''"'■  ™  "-  K'y'l'A^eiXlSal^; 


TRADE    NOTE. 

• 

He.  .John  A.  Laing,  late  of  JohnLaing  &  Sons 
Jfureerjmen,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.K.,  informs 
us  that  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  firm 
•nIOctober  22  last.  His  aadress  will  be  8,  Peak 
Bill,  Sydenham. 


BOTANICAL    LECTUEES    AT 
CHELSEA. 

The  third  lecture  by  Sir  ■William  Thiselton- 
Dyee,  k.c.m.g.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.  (Director  of  the  Eoyal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew),  on  "Modern  Botany  and 
its  Problems,"  was  delivered  at  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  October  26.  The 
HaU  was  again  filled  with  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence, about  sixty  students  and  other  persons 
being  present,  among  whom  were  noticed  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  F.E.S.,  Dr.  Henry,  Prof.  Farmer, 
and  others. 

Continuing  his  remarks  on  Chlorophyll,  Sie 
William  referred  to  the  action  of  "  sensitisers," 
which  are  made  use  of  in  the  photographic  plate. 
These  remove  from  the  field  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  thesensiKve  salts,  and  allow  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  be  still  higher 
intensified.  Chlorophyll  maybe  comparedto these 
chromatic  sensitisers,  although  the  analogy  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far. 

The  beautiful  nascent  green  observed  in  spring 
when  the  chlorophyll  has  not  completely  masked 
the  xanthophyU,  is  familiar  to  us ;  then  passing 
to  midsummer  with  the  heavy  bluish  tinge  in  the 
foliage  due  to  the  slow  decomposition  in  the  leaf ; 
and  later  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the 
substance,  the  phylloxanthin  giving  way,  and  the 
xanthophyU  asserting  itself,  giving  us  the  lovely 
autumn  tints.  The  colouring  matter  of  blood 
is  tolerably  permanent,  and  does  its  work  without 
undergoing  decomposition.  How  then  does  sun- 
light so  easily  destroy  chlorophyll  y 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the 
economic  co-efficient  of  plants  is  low.  The 
total  energy  absorbed  is  but  6'6  per  cent., 
and  of  this  amount  no  one  has  been  able  to  find 
that  the  amount  of  energy  used  is  more  than  3. 
Plants  are  adapted  not  to  the  intense  and  excep- 
tional Uluminatiou  on  a  bright  summer  day,  but 
to  that  which  obtains  generally  in  a  typical  tem- 
perate climate.  The  plants  themselves  pro- 
tect their  chlorophyll  from  excessive  supplies 
of  solar  energy  by  arranging  their  chloro- 
phyll corpuscles  on  their  radial  walls  in 
direct  simlight,  whereas  in  modified  light  they 
assume  a  position  near  the  horizontal  walls. 
Masses  of  tissues  are  also  adapted  for  this 
protection  against  excessive  light.  The  Sorrel 
droops  its  leaves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
their  edges  to  the  direction  of  direct  light.  In 
the  tropics  an  enormous  number  of  plants  place 
their  leaves  in  such  positions  so  as  to  protect  their 
chlorophyll  against  intense  solar  radiancy.  In 
the  Palm-house  at  Kew  many  typical  examples  of 
this  can  be  seen.  These  tropical  plants  also  have 
the  young  foliage  tinged  with  a  red  colouring 
matter.  This  colour  was  thought  to  protect  the 
plants  against  heat ;  but  they  allow  all  the  effec- 
tive solar  radiations  to  pass  through  ;  they  only 
cut  out  the  photo-chemical  blue  rays.  These 
rays  produce  paralysis  in  the  protoplasmic  bases 
of  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  inhibiting  theii- 
functions. 

Where  does  the  construction  of  carbon  hydrates 
take  place  ?  It  is  not  in  the  chlorophyll  itself, 
but  in  the  bases  of  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles. 
It  has  been  determined  that  nitrifying  bacteria 
have  the  power  of  forming  carbo-hydrates  in  the 
absence  of  light  ;  they  obtain  their  energy  from 
the  unburning  of  ammonia  salts  into  nitric  acid. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  etiolated  chlorophyll 
corpuscles  in  parts  not  exposed  to  light  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  formation  of  starch;  thus  it  is 
possible  that  in  green  plants  the  carbo-hydrates 
can  be  made  without  the  action  of  chlorophyll. 
The  nature  of  the  first  products  of  photosynthesis 
is  a  much  debated  subject,  although  the  theory 
put  forward  by  Baeyer  is  the  more  acceptable 
He  regards  the  formation  of  formaldehyde  as 
the  initial  step  which  may  give  rise  without 
much  difficulty  to  the  formation  of  some  kind  of 
sugar.  Spirogyra  covdd  be  made  to  grow  in  a 
solution  evolving  formaldehyde  in  a  nascent 
form.  When  White  Mustard  was  grown  in  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde,  it  was  possible  with 
proper  precautions  to  reduce  the  light  sufficient  to 
stop  the  working  of  the  chlorophyll  when  the 
plant  absorbed  the  formaldehyde  by  its  roots 
from  the  solution.  Formaldehyde  in  a  pure 
state  is  a  very  stable  body,  but  the  presence  of 
an  impurity,  such  as  a  metallic  salt,  sets  up  a 


change.  This  fact  may  throw  a  light  on  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  mineral  salts  whose 
presence  is  otherwise  difficult  to  explain.  Potash 
is  essential  to  plant  nutriment,  yet  no  one  has 
discovered  the  part  it  plays  unless  it  be  in  this 
connection.  Potash,  as  it  were,  greases  the 
wheel  of  carbon  assimilation. 

Corrections  at  p.  294 :  In  the  report  of  Sir  W. 
T.  Thiselton  -  Dyer's  lecture  at  Chelsea,  for 
"  Church  "  read  "  Tschirch  " ;  and  for 
"  grammes  "  read  "  I'o — 3  grains." 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAI,  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  th8 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley. 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea -level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  weetc 
ending  October  22,  1904. 
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GENERAL  OBSEEVATIONS. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  21',  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  iceaUicr  during  this  week  was  xnikl  aud  dull 
generally,  with  avery humid  ntniospliere,  and  much  fog 
or  mist.  Rain  fell  frequently  in  Irelnndaud  the  western 
half  of  Great  B.iitaiu.  and  also  iu  the  Channel  Islands ; 
but  thc  amounts  were  not,  as  a  rule,  large. 

"The  temperature  was  cousideral)Iy  above  thc  mean, 
the  excess  ranging  from  4°  iu  Scotland,  K.,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  to  6  in  many  other  districts,  and  to  7° 
in  the  Midland  Counties.  The  highest  of  the  maxima 
were  registered  on  the  isth  at  most  stations  and  ranged 
fromtinMuEugland.  E.  aud  S.,  aud  thc  Midland  Counties, 
to  01"  in  Scotland,  E.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which 
were  recorded  on  thc  Itith,  ranged  from  2T  in  England, 
E.,  aud  I'st^*  in  Scotland,  E.,  to  41"  iu  Scotland,  W., 
and  Ireland,  N..  aud  to  48°  in  the  Chanuel  I.slands. 
Most  of  the  uights  were  veiy  mild,  the  thermometer 
remaining  above  oO°  even  at  inland  stations. 

*■  Thc  mhi/all  slightly  exceeded  the  mean  iu  England, 
N.W.,  aud  over  Ireland,  and  just  equalled  it  in  Eng- 
land, S.W.,  but  was  less  in  all  other  districts.  In  the 
Midland  Couuties,  Scotland,  E.,  and  England,  N.E.,  the 
fall  was  very  slight. 

"The  hrUjhi  sunfthinc  was  deficient  in  all  districts 
except  Scotland,  E.  The  percentage  of  the  possible 
dui-ation  was  only  11*  in  Ireland.  S.,  and  England.  S.W., 
14  iu  Ireland,  N.,  aud  15  iu  England,  S. ;  while  else- 
where it  ranged  from  18  in  England,  N.W.,  to  26  iu 
England,  E.,  and  to  :i3  in  Scotland,  E." 


THE  WEATHER   IN  WEST  HERTS. 

>S(.  Luke's  Little  Summer. —The  last  nine  days  have  all 
been  warm.  On  the  warmest  day  tlie  temperature  in 
the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  70".  and  on  the  three 
warmest  uights  thc  exposed  thermometer  never  fell 
lower  than  48°.  both  high  readings  for  the  season. 
Previous  to  this  warm  period  there  had  not  been  since 
the  first  week  iu  August  more  than  three  consecutive 
days  in  which  the  mean  temperature  was  above  the 
average  for  thc  time  of  year.  The  ground  has,  of 
course,  also  become  warm,  and  is  now  2°  warmer  at 
2  feet  deep,  aud  3°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep  than  is  season- 
able. Rain  fell  on  four  days  during  the  week,  to  the 
total  depth  of  rather  more  than  ^  inch.  On  the  remain- 
ing three  daj'^s  a  measuralile  quantity  of  water  was 
deposited  in  thc  raiu-gauge  funnel  from  fog  and  dew. 
Percolation  through  the  bare  soil  gauge  re-started  on 
thc  21st,  aud  ou  the  23rd  more  than  a  gallon  of  rain- 
water come  through  it.  As  yet  less  than  3  gallons  have 
come  through  the  2^  feet  of  soil  in  tliat  gauge  since  the 
present  month  begau.  The  suu  shone  on  an  average 
for  two  and  a-lialf  hours  a  day,  or  for  about  half  an 
hour  a  day  less  than  the  average  duration  for  the  latter 
half  of  October.  On  three  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was 
recorded.  This  was  a  very  calm  week,  the  velocity  at 
no  time  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  was  about  5  per  cent,  iu 
excess  of  a  seasonable  quantity.  E.  if.,  licrkhamatcd, 
October  25, 1904. 
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MARKETS. 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  2G. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  Tliey  are  furnislied  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  tlie  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralias,  per  doz. 
Arbor   Vitffi,  per 

doz 

Aspidistras,  doz. 
Aucubas,  per  doz. 
Australian  Bush 
Ferns,  dozen 
Azalea  mollis,  pot, 

each        

Bouvardias,  pots, 

per  doz 

Capo  Gooseberry, 

per  dozen 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  dozen 

Cocos        

Crotons,  per  doz. 

Cyclamen 

Cyperus,  per  doz. 
I)racpenas,variety, 

dozen     

Ericas,  per  dozen 
Euonymus,  vars.. 

per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 
«  0-12  0 

9  0-18  0 
18  0-36  0 

4  0-80 

10  0-12  0 

5  0  — 
4  0  — 

18  0-36  0 

4  0-18  0 
12  0-18  0 
12  0-24  0 
10  0-12  0  ' 

3  0-40 

6  0-18  0 
12  0  18  0 

4  0-10  0 


,  per 


Ferns  in  var, 

doz. 
Flcus  elastlea,  per 

dozen     

Lilac,  pot,  each ... 

Lilium  speciosum 

rubrum,    per 

dozen 

Lycopodiums.per 

dozen     

Marguerites,   per 

dozen     

Palms,      variety 

each       

Pelargoniums, 

scarlet,        per 
Primulas 

doz 

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

dozen     

Solanums,        per 

dozen     

Spiraeas,  per  doz.  : 
Tropieolum,   doz. 


<.d.  s.d. 
i  0-13  0 


I  0-24  0 

1  0    — 


1  0-10  0 
10-40 

i  0-10  0 

:  0-20  0 


0-  .-.  II 
0-6  0 


0-6  0 
0-12  0 
0-4  0 


Cut  Plowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  mollis,  per 

bunch     

Bouvardias,  doz. 
Callas,  per  doz. ... 
Cape  Gooseberry, 

per  doz.  bunch. 
Carnations,    doz. 

bunches 

Chrysanthemums, 

dozen  bunches 
Croton  Leaves  ... 
Dahlias,  per  doz. 
Eucharis,  doz.  ... 
Terns,  Asparagus, 
per  bunch    ... 

—  French,    doz. 
bunches 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.  bunches 

Foliage,  various, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Gardenias,  box  ... 

Gypsophila,  doz. 
bunches 

Gladiolus,  va- 
rious, dozen 
bunches    ... 

Golden  Rod,  per 
dozen     

Heather,  Scotch, 
per  bunch 

Honesty,  bunch 

Lilac,  French     ... 

lalium  auratum 
per    bunch 

—  Harrisii,   per 

bunch 

—  lanclfolium ... 


s.d.   s.d.  I 

1  6    — 
4  0-60 
4  0-60 

6  0-80 

9  0-36  0 

3  0-24  0 
16-20 

3  0-60 
16-20 

0  6-16 

0  3-04 

4  0-60 


2  0-60 
10-20 


4  0-60 

3  0-40 

0  6-08 
10    — 

2  0-40 

2  0-30 

3  6-40 
10-26 


Lily  of  the  Valley 

Lobelia    cardina- 
lis,  12  bunches 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, 12  bunches 

Marguerites,  white, 
dozen  bunches 

Micliaelmas  Daisy, 
per  doz 

Mmiosa  (Acacia), 
packet    

Narcissus 

Orchids,  various, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Cattleyas 
Pancratium  s,  doz. 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
bunches 

—  white,    dozen 
bunches 

—  double  scarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Roman  llyaciullis 

Hoses,     Mermet, 

per  bunch   ... 

—  white,  bunch 

—  pink,     bunch 

—  red,       bunch 

—  Safranos,bun. 

—  Sunrise,  bun. 
Smilax,  12  bunch. 
Stat  ice,12  bunches 
Stephanotis 
Tuberoses  on 

stem,  bunch  . 

—  short,  p.  doz. 
Violets,  doz.  bun. 

—  Parma,  bun.... 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-12  0 

4  0-60 

0  9-16 

2  0-60 

3  0-60 

1  6    — 

4  0-60 

2  0-80 
6  0-12  0 
2  6    — 


3  0-60 

8  0-13  0 

10-20 
10-20 
10-30 
0  6-16 
10-16 
10-16 
16-30 
3  0-60 
10-20 

0  9-10 
0  2-04 
10-20 
16-20 


Artichokes.Globe, 
per  dozen... 

—  Jerusalem, 

sieve 
Beans,  dwf.,p.  lb. 
Beetroot,   bushel 
Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve       

Cabbages,  tally ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

Celery,  12  bunch. 

Cress,  doz.   pun. 

Cucumbers,  per 
dozen     

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.   ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 
per  dozen... 

—  Cos,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s. 
Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 0 

Onions,  pickling, 
per  sieve    ...    3 

—  per  bag        ...    5 

—  per  case       ...    7 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches       ...    1 

—  sieve  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag    2 

PntatOR.  npr  t.ftTi      An 


16-20 
0  10  — 
10-16 

10-16 
2  0-26 

16-20 
2  0-26 

0  9-10 
16-20 

8  0-14  0 

09  — 

16-26 

1  6    — 
0  3    — 

10-12 
10-13 

0  9    — 
10-16 


rai snips,  jjer  oa 

Potatos,  per  ton 

Radishes,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 

Shallots,  per 
sieve      

Spinach,  per 
bushel    

Tomatos,  Chan- 
nel Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  English,  doz. 
Turnips,  doz.     ... 

—  bag      

Watercress,     per 

dozen  bunches 


60 


d.  s.d. 

9-  1  0 

0-4  0 
6-  6  () 
0-7  6 

0-16 
6-  1  0 
6  — 
0-80  0 

19-10 

I  9    — 

i  0    — 

.0-16 


2h  — 
6-3  6 
6-2  0 
0    — 


16-36 


Apples,  bushel ... 

—  Englisli,  sieve 

or  half  tausli. 
Bananas,     bunch 

—  loose,     dozen 
Blackberries. peck  1  6 
Chestnuts,  per  bag  5  0-90 
Cobnuts,    per  lb.    0  4j 
Figs,  per  box.    ... 
Grapes,  Hambro' 

per  lb. 

—  Gros     Maroc, 
per  lb 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb 


10-60 
7  0-10  0 
10-16 


0  6-09 
0  4-10 


0  8-10 
0  6-13 


S.d.  .^.d. 


Grapes,  Muscat 

A,  per  lb.     ...    2  0-30 

B,  per  lb.      ...    16-20 
Canon  Hall 

A,  per  lb...    3  0-40 

B,  perlb...    16-26 

—  Alicante,     lb.    0  4-0  lu 
Lemons,  per  case  lo  0-16  0 
Melons,  each     ...    0  4    — 
Oranges,  per  case  10  0-18  0 
Peaches     A,   per 

doz 12  0-18  0 

—  B         3  0-60 

Pears,  per  sieve...    16-46 
Pines,  each        ...    2  6-46 


Eemahk.s.— Apples  remain  much  tlic  same  in  price  ; 
only  the  linest  are  in  request,  lileuhcim  Or.angc,  per 
huslirl,  3^.  ad.  to  5«. ;  King  of  the  Pippins, .?«.  6d.  to  5s. ; 
Kibstoiis,  4s.  to  6». ;  Fearn's  Pippin,  3k.  to  4«. ;  Lord 
Derby,  3s.  ;  Warner's  King.  3s. :  other  varieties.  Is.  6d.  to 
3s. ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  in  sieves,  35.  6rf.  to  6».  Pears, 
per  bushel,  2s.  lid.  to  3s.  ed. :  Calabash  Pear,  per  sieve, 
3s.  to  4s. ;  Californian  Glout  Morceau,  per  case,  8s.  to  98. 
Crates  of  French  fruits  of  Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  4.s-.  to 
5s. ;  stewing  Pears,  per  sieve.  2s. ;  Medlars,  per  case 
(Frencli),  5s.;  Mangos,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  'M.;  Grapes, 
in  barrels,  7s.  6d.  to  lis. 

Potatos. 
Various,  home-grown,  .ws.  to  80s.  per  ton,  John  Balh, 
32  &  34,  WelUngkm  Street,  Cotent  Garden. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    MARKET. 

St'PPr.iES  of  seasonable  flowers  arc  seen  in  great 
abundance.  Clirysanthemums  are  the  most  prominent, 
among  wliich  the  variety  Soleil  d'Octobre  is  especially 
notewortliy,  the  bronze  variety  being  equally  good. 
"Pink  Ivory"  from  Mr.  Billiugshurst,  of  Norwood,  is 
excellent ;  also  dwarf  plants  of  Caprice  du  Printemps 
in  6-iiich  pots,  carrying  a  dozen  good  blooms  on  cacli 
plant.  '•  Rycci'oft  Glory,"  grown  without  disbudding, 
also  dwarf  disbudded  plants  with  one  llower  on  each 
stem,  arc  good.  The  best  white  variety  seen  is  "Market 
White."  Cullingfordi  is  still  a  favourite  crimson 
variety.  Ericas  .are  now  plentiful.  Messrs.  Grcgoi-y  & 
Evans  hrovight  tlic  first  batcli  of  E.  liyemalison  the  20th. 
Mr.  Sweet  has  good  Ericas.  Messrs.  B.  Millar  ifc  Son 
have  veiy  good  plants  of  E.  gi-acilis  and  E.  colorans. 
Mr.  II.  B.  May  lias  Begonia  Gloire  dc  Lorraine,  also 
the  wliite  variety  (Turnford  Hall).  The  deep  crimson 
variety  "  Diamant "  is  well  flowered.  Cyclamens  arc 
good,  l.nit  they  do  not  sell  freely.  Marguerites  are  good 
and  plentiful.  Lilium  laucifolium  rubrum,  also  L. 
Harrisii,  arc  not  plentiful.  Primula  obconica  is  seen  in 
well-Ilovvered  plants,  also  a  red-flowered  variety  of 
Chinese  Primula.  Solanums  are  sold  for  veiy  low  prices. 
Physalis  Fraucheti  is  still  good.  Ferns  are  over 
abundant  and  prices  are  very  low.  E.xcellent  plants  of 
Polypodium  aureum  were  sold  at  4s.  per  dozen,  and 
good  plants  of  Pteris  are  sold  equally  cheap.  It.  is 
quite  evident  that  Fcrn-growing  is  no\f  much  over 
done.  The  new  crested  Nephrolcpis  "  Westoui "  is  sold 
in  small  plants  at  about  the  price  of  ordinaiy  sorts. 
Asplcuium  nidus  in  small  plants,  also  in  "48"s,"  is  one 
of  the  best  market  Ferns.  Growers  complain  of  trade 
being  very  dull. 

Ci'T  Floweus. 

Chrysanthemums  are  the  most  prominent,  trade  being 
moderately  good  for  the  best  blooms.  Crimson  varieties 
are  now  more  plentifvil.  Liliums  make  a  gi-cat  show, 
especially  L.  lougiflorum.  Auratum,  lancifolium, 
rubrum,  and  album,  also  tigr'inuni  are  good.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  is  abundant.  Violets  are  good,  the  Frencli 
Parma  arriving  in  large  quantities:  also  the  ordinai-y 
blue  varieties  from  English  gi'owers.  On  Mr.  Blundell's 
stand  "  La  France,"  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each, 
make  up  to  4s.  per  dozen.  Roman  Hyacintli  is  now 
obtainable.  Chinese  Asters  in  red  and  purple  are  good. 
White  Lilac  is  not  over-plentiful ;  this  flower  always 
realises  a  good  price.  Azalea  mollis  from  retarded 
plants  in  various  shades  of  colour  is  noticed.  Orchid 
bloom  continues  plentiful.  Roses  in  all  colours  are 
good.  Carnations  are  abundant:  "Sibyl,"  soft  flesli 
pink  (one  of  the  new  American  varieties),  is  pleasing. 
Eucharis,  Gardenias,  Stephanotis,  and  Tuberoses  are 
well  supplied.  Bouvardia  Humboldti  and  otlier  varie- 
ties are  very  good.  It  is  found  that  tiie  new  variety. 
King  of  Scarlets,  docs  not  keep  its  colour  so  well  as 
"President  Cleveland."  Asparagus  plumosua  nanus  in 
long  trails  is  very  good :  also  Smilax,  of  which  there  is 
a  very  regular  supply.  Maidenhair  Fern  is  very  plen- 
tiful. There  is  still  a  large  supply  of  autumn-tinted 
foliage.  Quercus  coccinea  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
subjects,  tlie  colour  being  bright,  and  the  leaves  do  not 
fall  otV.  -1.  ir.,  October  23. 
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FRUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

Gl.^scow,  Oc(o6ci'26.— The  following  arc  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week :— Apples,  American, 
Ss.  to  20s.  per  barrel ;  do.,  Canadian,  7«.  to  20s.  do.  ; 
do.,  English,  6s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. :  common,  £4  to  £5  per 
ton  :  Lemons,  8s.  to  los.  per  case ;  Grapes,  Almeria,  8s. 
to  20s.  per  barrel :  do.,  home.  9</.  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  do., 
English.  6rf.  to  Is.  .3d.  do.  ;  Bananas,  .''is.  to  12s.  per 
bunch  ;  Tomatos,  3d.  to  7d.  per  lb. :  Mushrooms,  2s.  do. : 
Onions,  Valencia,  7s.  to  8s.  per  case. 


LrvEBPOOL,  October  26.  —  Wliolesale  Vegetabie  ifcrbt 
(North,  Hay).  —  The  following  are  the  averages  ot 
the  current  prices  during  the  past  week  —  prices 
varying  according  to  supply  :— Vegetables  :  Potatos,  pec 
cwt.,  Brucc's,  2s.  to  2s.  6(i. ;  Main  Crop,  .'is.  M..  to  4«.  iid.:, 
Up-to-Date,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Conquest,  'is.  to  2s.  6<i. ;  TuroiiH., 
ed.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bundles ;  Swedes,  Is.  Id.  Us  Is.  M. 
per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  6(/.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Cu- 
cumbers, Is.  to  3s.  per  dozen ;  Onions,  Englislt,  .5s.  6<i. 
to  6s.  M.  per  cwt. :  do.,  foreign,  4s.  nd.  to  is.  6d.  per 
bag ;  Parsley,  id.  to  lid.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Cauli- 
flowers, Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  :  Cabbages,  8d.  tols.  4<1. 
do.  :  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  4d.  do.  Fruit :  .\pples,  American, 
7s.  to  10s.  per  barrel ;  do.,  superior,  lis.  to  I2s.  6d.  do.; 
Canadians,  7s.  to  los. :  superior,  lis.  6d.  to  15s. ;  Pears, 
American,  2s.  3d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  box  ;  Grapes,  Almeria, 
6s.  3d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  barrel ;  superior,  9«.  to  10s.  6d. ; 
Oranges,  Jalla,  4s.  :3d.  to  6s.  3d.  per  liox;  Lemona, 
Malaga,  9s.  3d.  to  los.  per  case.  i'(.  Johns. — Potatos, 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  Gd.  each; 
Damsons,  2d.  and  3d.  per  lb. ;  Filberts,  8d.  do. ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  do. ;  do.,  foreign, 
6d.  to  8d.  do. ;  Pineapples,  foreign,  3s.  to  5s.  each ;  Mush- 
rooms, 8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  :  —  Potatos,  lieL 
to  sd.  per  peck :  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  4d.  eacli ;  Filberts, 
6d.  to  8d.  per  lb. :  Plums,  .3d.  and  4d.  do. ;  Grapes, 
English,  6d.  to  2s.  do.;  do.,  foreign,  3d.  to  (id.  d».; 
Tomatos,  English,  2d.  to  6d.  do. 


©bituaiT. 

Arrow  Smith. — We  regret  to  announce  tttn 
death,  on  Satiu-day,  October  15,  at  liis  residenoe, 
Wheatley  House,  Darley  Dale,  at  the  age  of  siity- 
six,  of  Mr.  Arrow  Smith,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Jame.s  Smith  &  Sons,  Darl^  Dale  Nurseries, 
ne.ar  Matlock.  He  was  interred  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Helen's,  Darley, on  the  18th  instant 
We  are  informed  that  the  business  will  be  carried 
on  by  Iiis  two  eldest  sons,  James  Smith  and 
Matthew  Wright  Smith,  who  will  trade  under  the 
same  name  as  heretofore. 

J.  T.  Berridge. — Mr.  Berridge,  of  Althorp 
Koad,  Upper  Tooting,  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
florist  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  his  residence 
a  few  days  ago.  The  Chrysanthemum  was  his 
favourite  flower,  and  for  many  years  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
for  several  years  acted  as  one  of  its  auditors,  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Finance  and  Executive 
Committees,  but  retired  a  year  ago  on  account  of 
failing  health.  He  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  Tooting,  Merton,  .tc.  Horticultural  Society, 
and  an  exhibitor  at  the  exhibitions.  He  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  held  a  position  in  one  of  the  West-end  banks. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers 
to  their  communications,  and  save  tis  muck 
time  and  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe 
the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that 
all  communications  relating  to  financial  matters 
and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed  te 
the  Publisher  ;  and  that  aU  communicationg 
intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to  the 
Literary  department,  and  aU  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  tw« 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delaj 
and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Beoonia  :  A.  S.  C.  The  appearances  are  due  t« 
excessive  moisture  and  condensation  of  water 
on  the  leaves. 

Beoonia  Eust:  Lorraine,  F.  Q.  C,  and  othen. 
This  is  due  to  a  mite  which  is  very  common  om 
such  plants  and  on  'gloxinias.  Tobacoo-watec 
is  the  best  application. 

Books:  B.  L.  W.  Roses  m  Pots,  by  W.  Paol, 
published  at  small  Cvst  by  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  .*^  Cc.  We  know  of  no  boot 
dealing  exclusively  with  Ehododendtvms,  but 
they  are  given  considerable  space  in  Tfees  ani 
Slirnbs  for  English  Gardens  (Cook),  obtainable 
from  our  Publishing  department,  price  12s.  5tL 
—Q.  IF.  In  The  EnciUsh  Flower  GardcK  (W. 
Robinson),  you  will  find  much  information 
regarding  the  making  of  rockeries.     You  maj 
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obtain  this  from  our  Publishing  department, 
price  15s.  Id. — Essex..  Vines,  and  Vine  Culture, 
by  Barron,  price  5s.  ijd.,  or  The  Book  of  the 
Grape,  by  Ward,  price  2s.  9d.,  from  our  Publish- 
ing department.  Dictionnaire  Iconographique  des 
Orchidces  by  A.  Cogniaux,  published  by  Octave 
Doin,  8,  Place  de  I'Odeon,  Paris,  price  sixty 
francs  per  annum. 

Bkackbn  :  A.  D.  The  "  fog  "  grass  being  very 
thick  over  the  ground  probably  prevents 
sufficient  moisture  reaching  the  roots  of  the 
Bracken,  though  the  Bracken  is  gener.-.Uy 
capable  of  looking  after  itself  in  ground  in 
which  it  has  become  thoroughly  established. 

Caustic  Alkali  Solution:    A.  H.  F.    This  may 

be  applied  to  all  hardy  fruit-trees  and  indoor 

Vines  whilst    in    a    dormant   state,   and  will 

[     cleanse  the  Vines  of  red-spider  and  mealy  bug. 

Croquet  Ground  :  Old  Reader.  The  levelling 
and  making  of  a  croquet  ground  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  If  the  ground  whereon  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  croquet  lawn  should  consist 
of  greensward,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 

•^    measure  off  the   necessary   available   ground- 

.     space.    The  outline  of  same  should  be  indicated 

-  by  inserting  four  short  sticks  in  the  gi'ound,  one 
in  each  corner,  the  corners  of  marked-off  space 
being  equi-distant  from  some  given  point,  say 
straight  walk  or  square  of  house;  the  turf 
should  then  be  removed  carefully  for  relaying 
when  the  surface  has  been  levelled.  The  im- 
plements necessary  for  doing  this  are  a  garden- 

'    line,  a  grass  edging-knife,  and  a  turfing-iron  ; 

'  but  should  the  edging-knife  and  turfing-iron 
not  be  at  hand,  a  shaij)  spade  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.     Stretch  the  line  from  point  to 

'  point  at'  one  end ,  and  cut  the  turf  about  one 
inch  deep  close  up  to  the  line  with  the  edging- 
knife  ;  shift  the  line  1  foot  from  this  point  at 
either  end,  and  repeat  the  operation,  doing  this 
imtil  the  whole  of  the  allotted  space  has  been 
lined  out  transversely  at  1  foot  apart,  then 
shift  the  line  to  the  side-boundary  and  line  the 
whole  piece  at  3  feet  apart  in  that  direction. 
The  turfing-iron  should  then  be  substituted  for 

'  the  edging-knife,  one  man  pushing  the  imple- 
ment evenly  1  inch  deep  under  each  individual 

'   turf,  while  another  man  or  boy  rolls  it  up  and 

,    deposits  it  close  by   until  the  turf  has   been 

:  removed  from  the  outlined  space.  The  ground 
should  then  be  levelled  with  a  spade,  the 
humps,  if  any,  being  thrown  into  hollows, 
broken  fine,  rolled,  and  raked  level.  Should 
the  ground  have  a  slight  inclination  in  one  direc- 
tion, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  surface 

,  level  "  to  the  eye "  in  that  direction  and  re- 
lay the  turf.  But,  on  the  contrary,  should  the 
surface  have  a  steep  slope  in  any  direction,  the 

"  soil  must  be  removed  from  the  high  end  and 

'  side,  and  be  used  to  raise  the  low  end  and  side 
to  the  proper  level.     This  may  be  easily  done 

'  by  the  aid  of  a  dozen  or  two  pegs,  a  "  straight- 
edge," and  an  ordinary  spirit  level,  the  pegs 
being  driven  into  the  ground  more  or  less  (as 
indicated  by  the  level)  at  intervals  in  accord- 

'  ance  with  the  length  of  straight-edge.  Make 
the  soil  up  level  with  the  top  of  the  pegs,  tread- 
ing and  rolling  this  well  down,  and  raking 
the  surface  evenly  over  in  readiness  for  the  re- 
laying of  the  turf  or  the  reception  of  grass- 
seed,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  graduating  bank 
at  sides  and  one  end  will  form  the  boundary  of 
a  croquet  ground  which  is  made  quite  level  on 
,  an  obli((ue  surface.  While  a  croquet  ground 
may  very  well  be  made  on  a  slightly  oblique 
surface,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  have 
a  "fall"  in  it. 

FiCTJS  KEPENS:  Cheshire.  The  specimens  you 
send  are  of  the  arborescent  form  of  the  creeping 
fig,  Ficus  repens,  or  F.  stipulata.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Ivy,  Ficus  repens  has  dimorphic 
leaves,  and  the  erect  shoots,  bearing  large 
thick  leaves  and  fruits,  belong  to  the  form  of 
this  Fig,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  condition 
attained  to  by  the  Tree  Ivy.  See  illustrations  of 
tioth  forms  of  growth,  and  a  fruit,  in  Gardeners' 
Chr-ofticicfor  March  12,  1904,  p.  171. 

Fbuit-Trbes  and  Paraffin  Oil  :  Essex.  You  do 
not  say  how  this  was  used. 


Fuchsia  :  A.  C.  H.  We  fear  that  no  so-caUed 
white  corollaed  Fuchsia  is  absolutely  white. 
Story's  Queen  Victoria  of  1855,  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  best  ever  raised,  had  a 
few  faint  lines  of  scarlet  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  peciiliarity 
of  all  obtained  since.  A  white  corollaed  Fuchsia, 
absolutely  pure  white,  is  an  ideal  flower  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  day.  Messrs. 
Henry  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  who  make  a 
speciality  of  the  Fuchsia,  offer  the  following 
single  white  corallaed  varieties :  — Cadmus, 
Flooon  de  Neige,  Tournefort,  and  Delight ;  and 
of  double  varieties  several:  two  of  the  best 
being  Mrs.  Molesworth  and  Ballet  Girl ;  but 
the  corollas  are  more  or  less  marked  at  the 
base  with  lines  of  colour.  There  is  yet  ample 
scope  for  the  raisers  of  new  Fuchsias. 

Gkape:  Correspondent.  Tour  berries  are  rotten  with 
"  Spot "  f unguu,  often  described  in  these  pages. 
See  illustrated  article,  October  s,  1904,  p.  249. 

Grapes  :  Gardener  should  address  the  Editor  on 
such  subjects.  The  Grapes  seem  to  be  good, 
but  their  condition  is  probably  due  to  the 
absence  of  sufficient  heat  and  to  the  atmosphere 
being  too  moist. 

Greenhouse  Paint  :  Plymouth.  It  is  quite  true 
that  if  much  soft  soap  be  used  in  the  hot-water, 
and  scrubbing-brushes  are  applied  vigorously, 
the  paint  will  be  likely  to  suffer;  but  by  using 
the  soap  in  suitable  quantities  and  exercising 
care  in  the  process  of  cleansing,  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  remove  much  of  the  paint. 

Lime  from  Blue  Lias  :  H.  C.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  lime  is  preferable  to  ordinary  lime  in 
the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  and  in  your 
district  you  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  jiirice 
for  it. 

Mealies  :  P.  E.  T.  By  this  term  is  meant 
Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  which  in  South  Africa 
particularly  is  known  as  "  Mealies." 

Mealt-buo  on  Vines  :  Vines.  If  you  have  not 
tried  the  caustic  alkali  solution,  you  might  do 
so.  It  is  described  in  Cotisins'  Chemistry  of  the 
Garden,  obtainable  from  our  Publishing  depart- 
ment, price  Is.  Id.,  post  free.  See  also  note  on 
the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mealy-bug  on  Vines,  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  5,  1903,  p.  393. 

Names  OF  Flowers  and  Fruits:  Weare  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently 
can,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either 
flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable 
outlay,  both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required  for 
other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ; 
they  should  be  very  careful  to  label  them 
properly,  to  give  every  information  as  to  the 
county  the  fruits  are  grown  in,  and  to  send 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens  which  show  the 
characters  of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these 
precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to  our 
labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations.  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  follovnng  numbers. —  Robert  Sherwood.  1, 
Golden  Eusset ;  2,  Mere  de  Menage ;  3,  Cock- 
pit; 4,  Lincoln  Pippin;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin;  0, 
Lane's  Prince  Arthur. — A.  Dunkley.  1,  Beurre 
Diel ;  2,  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  3,  Beurre  Hardy  ; 

4.  Cox's  Pomona ;  5,  Manx  Codlin ;  G,  Blen- 
heim Orange. — C.  Best.     1,  Reinette  de  Breda; 

2,  Cellini;   3,  Lord  Suffleld  ;  4,  Annie  Elizabeth; 

5,  Striped  Beaufin  ;  6,  Tower  of  Glamis. — T.  P. 

1,  Claygate  Pearmain ;  2,  Winter  Queening;  3, 
White  Nonpareil;  4,  Adam's  Pearmain;  5, 
Yorkshire  Greening  ;  G,  Wyken  Pippin. — /.  J.  l, 
Warwickshire  Pippin  ;    2,  Grange's  Pearmain  ; 

3,  Deux  Aus  ;  4,  Waltham  Abbey  ;  5,  Pear 
Beurre  Hardy. — J.  G.  P.     1,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ; 

2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Catillao ;  4,  Yellow  Ingestre  ; 
5,  Golden  Noble;  G,  Colonel  Vaughan. — Fiona. 
1,  Reinette  Nonpareil;  2,  Lady  Henniker;  3, 
Small's  Admirable  ;  4,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  ; 
5,  Magnate;  G,  Pall  Harvey.— D.  P.  4"  Son. 
AUington  Pippin. —  T.  U.  Bismarck. — X.  Y. 
1,  Braiuley's  Seedling ;  2,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  3, 
Small's  Admirable.— W.E.R.  1 ,  CalviUe  Blanche 
d'Hiver  (the  great  sauce  Apple  of  the  French) ; 


2,  French  Crab ;  3,  Ecklinville  Seedling ;  4 
rotten  ;  5,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  6,  Boston 
Eusset. — W.  U.  B.  1,  not  recognised;  2,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris  ;  3,  Knight's  Monarch ;  4,  Cou- 
seillerde  la  Cour;  5,  Minehal  Crab;  6,  Maltster. 
— W.  B.  D.  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle.— J.  Taylor. 
1,  Melon  Apple ;  2,  Lady  Henniker ;  3,  War- 
ner's King;  4  and  7,  Bramley's  Seedling;  G, 
Cox's  Pomona  ;  8,  Reinette  du  Caux ;  9,  Wal- 
tham Abbey  Seedling;  10,  Stone's  Seedling;  11, 
Sandringham ;  12,  Small's  Admirable. — P.  <£■  S. 
1,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch ;  2,  Wellington  ;  3, 
Domino ;  4,  Norfolk  Stone  Pippin ;  5,  Lady 
Henniker;  G,  Ecklinville  Seedling. — G.  A.  H. 
1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  Worcester  Pear- 
main ;  3,  Cornish  Gilliflower ;  4,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle ;  5,  ConseiUer  de  la  Cour ;  6,  Beurre 
•de  Capiaumont. — Egremont.  1,  Crimson  Queen- 
ing ;  2,  the  fruit  was  shrivelled,  but  it  re- 
sembles Golden  Russet.  We  cannot  form  an 
opinion  as  to  its  flavour  in  such  a  state.  It 
certainly  is  a  most  handsome  fruit. — James 
Brodie.  Williams'  Favourite.  —  Trumpet.  1, 
Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  ;  2,  rotten ;  4,  Welling- 
ton ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  G,  Tower  of 
Glamis. — G.  H.  S.  Please  send  fresh  specimens, 
selecting  those  that  are  less  ripe  than  those 
we  have  received,  which  are  much  bruised. 
Names  of  Plants  :  See  note  under  "  Names  of 
Fruits." — Ascot.  Rhus  Toxicodendron. — A.  H. 
Probably  Retinospora  squarrosa. — H.  A.  1, 
Cupressus  pisifera — (Retinospora  squarrosa)  of 
gardens ;  2,  Cupressus  (Retinospora)  plumosa 
aurea ;  3  and  4,  Cupressus  (Retinospora)  plu- 
mosa ;  5,  Thuya  dolabrata  ;  6,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  var. — R.  W.  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  Be 
careful  how  you  handle  it. — G.  H.  S.  Smilax 
aspera. — W.  C.  L.  Cornus  mas.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  species  is  poisonous. — J.  McC.  Pyrus 
torminalis,  the  wild  Service  Tree. — A.  T.  1, 
Cymbidium  cyperifolium ;  2,  C.  (Cyperorchis) 
elegans  ;  3,  Dendrobium  crepidatum ;  4,  Cirrho- 
petalum  picturatum. — Juno.  1,  Hymenocallis 
littoralis,  generally  called  Pancratium  in  gar- 
dens ;  2,  Maxillaria  picta ;  3,  Dendrobium 
chrysanthum. —  W.  Jl.  J.,  Oxon.  Oxalis  varia- 
bilis. The  other  probably  a  Solanaceous  plant 
of  the  Henbane  family.  Send  with  fresh 
flowers. — F.  B,  One  of  the  common  Broom 
Rapes  (Orobanche),  a  parasitical  plant,  prob- 
ably introduced  in  the  peat  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plants. — J.  H.  B.  1,  Cypripedium 
Parishii :  2,  C.  x  Harrisianum ;  3,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum. 

Pelargonium  (Geranium)  :  H.  P.  M.  The  pink 
flower  upon  the  white  flowered  plant  may  be  a 
sport,  but  the  recently  acquired  pink-flowered 
variety  has  had  no  induence  in  its  production. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  mimicry,  but  the  sport 
may  be  a  reversion  to  a  previous  condition. 

Rose:  A.  K.  Watch,  with  a  view  to  flnding  the 
culprit.  We  cannot  see  him  ;  but  the  damage 
done  is  like  that  caused  by  the  slugworm  or 
sawfly. 

Rose  La  France  :  G.  O.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  flowers  do  not  open  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Tomato  :  G.  H.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  identify 
varieties  of  Tomatos  from  samples  of  the  frvut 
alone.  All  we  can  say  is  that  those  you  send 
are  of  a  smaU-fruited  variety  of  the  "  Perfec- 
tion "  type. 

Weed-killer  :  S.  Arsenic  is  commonly  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  so  dangerous 
in  use  we  prefer  to  mention  carbolic  acid. 
Either  is,  of  course,  a  deadly  poison,  but  there 
may  be  less  likelihood  of  mistakes  occurring  in 
the  use  of  the  acid.  Common  salt  is  useful, 
and  much  less  dangerous. 


CojiMrNiCATioNS  RECEIVED.— H.  A.— C.  C,  Kylcmore 
(with  thanks).— Sir  N.  L.— W.  E.  G.,  Cork— Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  (with  t.hauks).-Sir  W.  T.  T.-D.— .1.  H.  V.— 
Prof.  Trclcase,  .St.  Louis— C.  M.,  Norwicli  (witli  tlianks) 
-A.  S.-C.   II. -II.  .T.   E.-A.  G.  S.-J.  G.  W.-W.  W.- 

—  F.  K.— J.  B.  C;iniithors,  Ceylon— Coiiite  de  K.— 
Fioria  (thauks  for  t-outi'ibution  of  2s.,  whicli  will  be 
handed  to  the  Oriihan  Fund)— Trehauc  (Is.  has  been 
handed  to  the  Beucvoleut  lustitution)— J.  S.  tt  Sou — 

F.  C.-J.  H.-C.  D— .J.  M.  L.— T.  H.— W.  G.— W.  N.— 

G.  H.-J.  If.  G.— Milson— W.  M.-J.  L,-K.  B.— S.  A.  F. 
— Anon— C.  Ross— W.  Fyfc— Gcriuiui  Gardeners'  Club 
— W.  G.  S.— .7.  GrcKory-W.  R.  F.-.I.  P.^M.  L.-'iV.  B. 

-  -A.  O.  W.— W.  G.  W.— H.  G.  (photograpli)-G.  M.  T  — 
H.  J.  J.— F.  S.— H.  H.  R.— J.  B.  B.— T.  J.-F.  G.-F.  W. 
— T.  C— H.  K.  (photograph)— E.  H.  J.— S.  A 
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Helicophyllum  Alberti,  an  Aroid  from  Turkestan;  Spathe  and  Spadix  deep  purple,  spotted. 
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PLANT     DISEASES. 

ALTHOUGH  the  nature  of  plant  diseases 
and  the  methods  of  combatting  them 
have  been  frequently  brought  before  gar- 
deners, it  is  to  be  feared  that  comparatively 
few  indivitluals  have  practically  applied  this 
knowledge.  This  indifference  is  no  doubt  to 
■a  large  extent  due  to  their  seldom  experi- 
encing a  serious  epidemic.  Another  reason 
•for  it  is  that  the  liooks  dealing  with  plant 
diseases  are  not  well  known,  whilst  most 
axe  written  in  scientific  language,  that  is 
not  easily  understood  by  the  laity.  There 
are  few  gardeners  whose  plants  have  not  at 
some  time  or  other  suffered  from  fungous 
•diseases,  Imt  as  long  as  the  consequences 
have  not  been  serious  they  have  escaped 
attention,  or  been  ascribed  to  accidental 
■causes. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  occurs 
in  seedling  plants  of  almost  any  kind.  The 
young  plants,  when  still  in  the  seed-bed, 
blacken,  decay,  and  die  off  in  patches.  The 
•disease  spreads  rapidly  from  bed  to  bed,  but 
is  often  confined  to  one  frame  or  to  one 
4iouse.  This  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus 
named  I'ythium  Debaryanum,  Hesse,  the 
minute  spores  of  which  arc  carried  about  in 
the  air,  and  are  caught  l)y  the  damp  surface 


of  the  seedling  stem.  There  they  germinate, 
pushing  a  fine  tube  through  the  soft  and 
tender  skin  of  the  stem.  This  tube  quickly 
branches,  forming  a  mass  of  fine  threads 
called  "mycelium,"  or  spawn,  which  pene- 
trate the  cells  of  the  seedling,  absorbing 
nutriment  and  causing  death  of  the  young 
plant.  Numerous  spores  are  then  produced 
which  quickly  spread  the  disease.  This  is 
usually,  thjugh  somewhatincorrectly,  called 
"daniping-ofF  ■' (it  might  be  more  correctly 
called  "black  stem")  of  seedlings,  and  it  is 
ascribed  to  an  excess  of  water.  Where  the 
beds  are  kept  for  a  time  in  a  dry  conditi  in. 
the  disease  often  wholly  disappears,  because 
the  spores  require  moisture  external  to  the 
seedlings  to  enable  them  to  germinate.  This 
disease  is  consequently  favoured  by  too 
thick  sowing,  which  prevents  light  and  air 
from  freely  reaching  the  soil.  The  disease 
is  therefore  rarely  met  with  in  a  bed  with 
"  pricked-off  "  seedlings. 

A  disease  of  a  similar  nature  has  been 
observed  in  different  parts  near  London, 
where  gardeners  have  had  the  greatest  diiTi- 
culty  in  growing  Parsley,  as  the  fully-grown 
leaves  are  destroyed  by  a  whitish  mould. 
This  disease  spreads  rapidly  an<l  for  some 
years,  with  the  result  that  in  some  places 
Parsley  can  only  be  grown  under  glass. 
Acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  injury 
and  with  the  means  of  dealing  with  it  would 
have  prevented  the  reappearance  of  the 
disease.  On  examination  of  diseased  leaves 
it  was  found  that  the  injury  was  caused  by 
a  parasitic  fungus,  Plasniopara  nivea.  I'nger, 
which  produces  its  spores  and  spreads  in 
the  same  way  as  I'ythium. 

Attention  may  now  be  called  to  two  very 
common  diseases  which  greatly  trouble 
Tomato  and  Cucumber  growers,  and  often 
described  in  these  eolumus.  The  leaves 
of  the  Tomatos  show  brownish  spots  and 
dry  up,  and  dark  olive-green  velvety  patches 
appear  on  the  fruit,  rendering  them  unfit 
for  sale.  This  is  due  to  an  attack  of  the  para- 
site Cladosporium  fulvumjof  Cooke.  The 
Cucumber-leaves  are  covered  with  dry  spots, 
which  increase,  killing  foliage  and  even  the 
young  fruits.  This  is  caujed  liy  another 
parasitic  fungus,  Cercospora  melonis,  of 
Cooke.  A  Cucumber  and  Tomato  grower  near 
London,  who  was  so  severely  troubled  with 
this  disease  year  after  year,  calculated  his 
lossat  £'3,0(  10  each  season.  Specimens  of  these 
two  diseases  reach  us  every  week. 

Tlie  diseases  mentioned  are  only  too  well 
known  to  gardeners;  how  beneficial  it  would 
be  if  methods  of  prevention  of  such  diseases 
were  equally  well  known  1  The  loss  sustained 
by  them  is  almost  incalculable.  In  the 
Wheat  harvest  of  Australia  in  1890-91,  the 
loss  by  ''rust"  was  estimated  at  i.'2.i')0O,O0O ; 
while  in  (iermany  in  ls9I  the  injury  to 
Kye,  \Mieit,  and  Oats  was  no  less  than 
.t'20,(J28,147. 

Most  of  the  diseases  referred  to  and 
similar  injuries  are  caused  by  parasitic 
fungi  whicli  attack  healthy  tissues  and  kill 
the  plants.  These  are  "true"  parasites; 
besides  which  there  are  other  "semi"  para- 
sites, which  take  possession  of  wounds. 
The  best  example  for  the  last  group  is 
Nectria  ditissima.  the  canker  fungus.  It  is 
remarkable  that  hitherto  no  experimenter 
has  succeeded  in  producing  this  canker  by 
inoculating  healthy  trees  with  the  spores 
of  Neetria.  The  mycelium  of  this  fungus 
is  present  in  the  injured  tissues  of  the  bark 


and  bast  of  trees,  and  prevents  the 
natural  process  of  healing  the  wound.  When 
the  wound  is  kept  free  from  this  fungus,  the 
callous  formation  would  take  place  and  the 
tree  recover.  An  injury  caused  by  an  acci- 
dent, by  carelessness,  or  frost  and  other 
atmospheric  conditions  supplies  a  suitable 
place  for  the  attack  of  this  fungus.  Conse- 
quently this  fungus  is  not  uncommon  in 
newly-grafted  plants.  Such  attack  could  be 
effectually  prevented  by  care  and  proper 
treatment.  I5y  some,  however,  canker  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  bacterial  agency. 

Observation  and  practice  have  suggested  a 
successful  preventative  against  tlie  "  black 
stem  of  seedlings."  When  a  plant  is  reared 
healthily,  the  first  step  in  the  prevention  of 
diseases  has  been  taken.  Healthy  plants 
are  more  capable  of  resisting  fungal  attacks 
than  plants  that  are  forced  and  growing 
under  less  favourable  conditions.  Professor 
SoRAUEK,  the  eminent  (ierman  fungologist, 
says  that  "  to  keep  a  plant  in  health  is  to 
prevent  the  access  of  disease." 

When  disease  makes  its  appearance,  im- 
mediate steps  must  be  taken  to  combat  it. 
First,  the  position  of  the  injury  should  be 
noted.  If  it  is  on  a  portion  which  can  be 
cut  away  without  danger  to  the  plant,  this 
shouki  be  at  once  done  and  every  diseased 
twig  or  leaf  collected  and  burned  so  as  to  kill 
the  spores  of  the  fungus.  This  measure 
may  not  be  always  practicable,  so  that 
fungicides  have  to  be  used. 

Syringing  with  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
copper  sulphate  to  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
may  be  adopted.  This  will  arrest  the 
disease,  but  should  be  repeated  at  intervals. 
Bordeaux-mixture  is  also  largely  used,  and 
with  good  result;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that,  while  the  solution  is  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  parasite,  it  does  not  cause  any  harm 
to  the  host.  It  is  advisable  also  to  sprinkle 
the  ground  round  a  diseased  tree  with  the 
solution  employed,  to  kill  the  spores  in  the 
soil,  and  so  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the 
disease.  Every  wound  due  to  accidental  or 
natural  causes  (as  frost,  hail)  should  be 
carefully  treated,  and  painted  with  coal-tar, 
or  in  the  case  of  giafting  carefuUj'  covered 
with  tree-wax.  H.  G. 


ORCHID  NUTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

L^LIO  CATTLEYA  x  BLETCHLEYENSIS 
"MRS.   F.   WELLESLEY." 

Great  variation  both  iu  form  and  colour  is 
exhibited  in  the  crosses  between  varieties  of 
Liclia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya  Warscewiozii,  and 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  very  light  and  the 
very  dark  varieties,  being  the  more  uncommon, 
are  the  favourites  with  collectors.  The  new 
variety  "  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley  "  now  flowering  with 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
light-coloured  fi^rms,  and  exceptionally  attractive 
in  its  colouring.  The  flower  is  7  inches  across  the 
petals,  which  with  the  sepals  are  silvery-white,  the 
sepals  having  a  slight  pearly-pink  shade,  and  the 
petals  a  delicate  rose  flush,  except  on  the  midribs 
and  tips,  which  are  silver-white.  The  labellum  is 
white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  and  violet- 
purple  on  the  front  lobe,  the  colour  of  which 
passes  to  light-violet  and  lavender  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  margin  and  apex.  The  base  of  the 
lip  has  light-purple  lines,  and  the  central  portion 
two  primrose-coloured  spots  derived  from  C. 
Warscewiozii.     It  is  a  very  attractive  variety. 
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Fig.  140. — apple  cox's  oeange  putin  :  first  ox  list  of 
dessert-apples.    (see  p.  31.5.) 


PLANT     NOTES. 

■ • 

EONDELETIA  SPECIOSA  MAJOR. 
This  plant  is  seldom  seen  in  such  good  con- 
dition as  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  often  shown  in  collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  at  the  principal  exhibitions  held  in 
the  month  of  August.     It  is  not   as  a  summer 


plant  that  I  am  now  writing  of  it,  but  as  a  plant 
to  flower  from  Michaelmas  until  nearly  Lady-day. 
This  requires  somewhat  different  treatment.  In 
the  first  pla,ce,  the  two  plants  that  form  the  basis 
of  these  remarks  ai-e  set  out  on  the  front  and 
back  stage  resjjectively,  the  roots  only  occupying 
a  limited  space  of  IS  inches  square  by  0  inches 
deep,  which  appears  to  be  ample.     Eondeletias 


having  very  fine  roots  do  not  require  as  muchi 
root  space  as  do  AUamandas,  Clerodendrons,  and 
Bougainvilleas.  The  plants  have  been  in  their 
present  position  ciuite  fourteen  years,  merely 
receiving  an  annual  top-dressing  of  peat  and  loann 
early  in  April,  and  weak  doses  of  manure  once  oi- 
twice  weekly  when  in  active  growth.  A  tempera- 
ture of  G5°  or  thereabouts  is  maintained  at  night 
in  the  plant  stove  where  these  are  growing  froiik 
now  onwards,  and  the  flowers  will  not  be  sprayed 
with  water,  although  they  are  liable  to  damp 
much  The  plants  are  pruned  annually  about- 
the  middle  of  March,  and  are  cut  rather  hard 
yet  they  start  freely  into  growth  and  produce' 
panicles  of  lovely  orange-scarlet  coloured  flowers 
at  almost  every  shoot.  After  these  central, 
flowers  are  past  new  shoots  start  and  eventually 
flower,  Eondeletias  are  not  greatly  subject  to- 
attacks  from  insects.  Mealy  bug  will  sometimes- 
gain  a  footing,  but  does  not  feel  at  home  on  the- 
plants,  especially  should  there  be  any  Ixoras- 
near.  Unfortunately  the  flowers  when  cut  do- 
not  keep  fresh  long,  but  by  peeling  off  the  bark 
at  the  base  before  placing  them  in  water,  this, 
drooping  may  be  averted.  J.  Mayne,  Bicton- 
Gardens,  Devonshire.  [Our  correspondent  enclosed 
a  spray  of  these  brightly-coloured  flowers  in 
excellent  condition  and  of  unusual  size.  Ed.  J 


Fig.  141.— APPLE  king  of  the  pippins:  second  on  list  of  dessert  apples. 

(see  p.  315.) 


DESSERT-APPLES. 

In  our  previous  number,  while  alluding 
to  kitchen-Apples,  we  explained  in  what 
manner  our  information  had  been  gleaned 
from  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  indicated  very  briefly  the  main 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  tables.  It- 
is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  before.  We  may,  however, 
add  that,  whilst  other  lists  have  been  basedi 
only  upon  the  number  of  times  particular 
varieties  have  been  shown  on  this  or  that 
exhibition  table,  our  present  census  is- 
derived  from  experience  in  the  garden  and 
the  orchard,  the  kitchen  or  the  dessert- 
table,  without  special  reference  to  displny 
at  the  fruit  shows. 

Turning  now  to  tlie  question — What  are- 
the  best  six  dessert- .Vpples  for  general  pur- 
poses ?  we  think  the  question  is  ver\ 
decidedly  answered  by  the  following 
enumeration  : — 

Out  of  102  varieties  reported  on  by  19(5 
voters,  distributed  throughout  the  entire- 
kingdom  : — 

1.  Cox's    Orange    Pippin    heads  the   list 
(with  1G2  votes). 

2.  King  op  the  Pippins  (127). 
Worce,ster  Pearmain  (100). 
EiiiSTON  Pippin  (93). 
Blenheim  Orange  (70). 
Irish  Pe.vch  ((d). 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  not  only 
that  these  varieties  lind  the  most  favour 
with  a  very  large  number  of  growers,  but 
also  that  the  preference  is  not  confined  to- 
one  district,  but  is  very  general.  There  is  a- 
great  drop  from  the  last  on  the  -list  with 
61  votes  to  the  next  with  41— our  schoolboy 
favourite,  Devonshire  Quarrenden.  ,\ftcr 
this  the  numbers  tail  off  very  rapidly,  and' 
many  excellent  Apples  seem  only  suitable 
for  particular  localities,  or  ai-c  not  yet 
sufficiently  known. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
tables  are  numerous  and  varied,  but  the- 
arrangement  is  such  that  those  who  consult 
them  can  easily  form  their  own  opinions. 

We  have  only  to  add  the  cordial  tlianks  of 
our  readers  to  those  correspondents  who- 
have  supplied  these  valuable  lists. 


3. 
4. 
r,. 

(i. 
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THE  MOST  SUITABLE  APPLES  FOR  PARTICULAR  DISTRICTS,    (^ee  also  i.  298.) 


iDESSERT-APPLES. 

Total  Numtier  of  Varieties 
mentioned  - 102. 


Adams's  Pearmaiu 

Allen's  Everlasting 

Allinstou  Pip])in     

j\mericau  Mi>tlicr 

Annie  Elizahetli      

Ashmcad's  Kernel 

Autumn  Pearmain 

Barcliard's  Seedling         

Barnaok  Beauty       

'Baumaun's  Red  Winter  Reinette 

Beauty  of  Bath         

iBcauty  of  Kent 

Beebcncli.  lordtfi  ll'ooct,  Staffs.... 

Benn's  Red     

JJenoni 

Bess  Pool         

Blenheim  Orange    

Boston  Russet  

iBraddicli's  Nonpareil       

JBrowulee's  Russet 

Cellini 

■Charlestown  Pipjiin  

•Ciaygato  Pcai-iiiain 

'Cockle's  Pippin 

■Colonel  A'anulian     

Cornisli  Gillitlower 

■Countess  Co\s\)CV,locai  }\'rfst,  Jitd^ 

<;ourtof\Vick  

•Court  Pcndu  Pint  . 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Cox's  Pomona 

IJ'Arcy's  Spice  

Devonsliire  Quarrendcn 

Duchess's  I'''avnuritc         

Duchess  of  Olden  l)ur,^li    

Duke  of  Dcvonsliire  

J)utcli  Mignonne      

Early  Harvest  

Early  Margaret 
Egremout  Russet 

Fearn's  Pippin 

■Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 

KSolden  Pippin  ...»     

•Golden  Reinetto      

<iolden  Rns^ct 

Golden  Spire 

•Golden  Winter  Pearmain 

■Gravcnstein 

Hoary  Morning       

llubliax'd's  Pearmain         

irish  Peacli     

-lames  Grieve 

.  lelVcrson         

.  luly  Pippin     

Keri-j-  Pippin 

JCing  of  the  Pippins  

King  of  Tompkins  Counly 

l.ady  Hcnniker        

Lady  Sndeloy 

Lemon  Pippin  

Lord  Burghloy         

Mabbott's  Peannain  

Maltster 

Mannington's  Pearmain 

Margil 

Alay  Queen      

-Melon  Apple 

Mr.  Gladstone  

2sewton  Wonder       

J^ewtown  Pippin      

-Northern  Spy 

Orange  Pearmain    

Oslin      

Peasgood's  Nonesuch        

Peter  Grieve 

Pineapple  Pippin     

Pineapjile  Knsset 

fled  Astrachan         

iReinette  de  Canada 

Ribston  Pippin        

Jlivers' Early  Peach  

JRosemary  Russet     

St.  Edmund's 

.Scarlet  Golden  Pippin      

Scai^let  Noujiareil 

:3earlet  Pearmain     

;3ops-in-Wine 

Strawberry  Pippiu 

.Stnrmer  Pippin        

Summer  Golden  Pippin    

The  Queen       

Warner's  King         

Washington 

■Wealthy 

Wliite  .iuueatiug     

AVhito  Paradise       ,. 

^'hite  Transparent 

AVhorle  Pippin         

A\'illianis' Favourite  

^Vorcester  Pearmain         

Wykeu  Pippin  

"Yellow  lugestrie      


Scotland, 

E. 
No.  of 
Returns 

14 


Scotland, 

W. 

No.  of 

Returns 

13 


1 
10 


England, 

N.E. 

No.  of 

Returns 

15 


12 


11 

1 
1 


2 

ii 


Enjilund, 
Midland 
Counties. 
No.  of 
Returns 
42 


England, 
Southern 
Comities. 
No.  of 
Returns 
43 


19 


1 
1 
3 
3S 


12 
1 
2 
1 
1 


10 
2 


5 
27 


11 

i 


3 
1 
30 
1 
1 


20 
3 


7 
10 


19 


3 

42 


4 
33 


England, 
N.W. 
No.  of 

Returns 
4 


England, 

B.W. 

No.  of 

Returns 

24 


22 


2 
17 
2 


10 


13 


Wales. 

No.  of 

Returns 

12 


1 
10 
1 


1 
11 


Ireland, 

N. 

No.  of 

Returns 

8 


Ireland, 

S. 

No.  of 

Returns 

6 


Cliamiel 

Islands. 

No.  of 

Returns 

3 


Isle  of 

Man. 

No.  of 

Returns 

2 


2  2 
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KEW    NOTES. 

CcELOGTNB  PANDURATA.  —  This  handsome 
Bornean  species  is  now  flowering  in  the  warm 
Orchid-house.  The  individual  flowers  are  about 
3  inclies  in  diameter,  having  bright  pale-green 
sepals  and  petals ;  the  lip  is  also  of  the  same 
green  colour,  and  marked  with  broad  black  crests. 
It  is  a  stove  species,  and  succeeds  well  when  grown 
in  teak-baskets,  in  a  compost  of  peat,  sphagnum- 
moss,  and  Belgian  leaf-soil.  It  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5084.    W.  H. 

Kleinia  (Senecio)  Galpini,  Hook. 
A  few  plants  of  this  charming  S.  African  succu- 
lent Composite  are  flowering  in  No.  7  in  the  T 


Use  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sand  in 
equal  parts,  for  the  cutting  pots,  and  place  the 
pots  in  a  fairly  dry,  well  ventilated  position. 
Very  little  water  is  required  until  the  cuttings 
have  made  roots,  and  at  no  time  should  the  soil 
be  permitted  to  remain  wet  for  any  length  of 
time.  When  the  plants  have  made  sufficient 
roots  shift  them  into  large  "60's"  or  small  "48's," 
using  a  coarse  open  compost.  Grown  in  this 
manner  they  make  pretty  plants  for  table  decora- 
tion and  for  conservatory  furnishing.  With 
careful  handling  the  old  plants  may  be  grown  on 
for  several  years  until  they  occupy  10  or  12-inch 
pans.  Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7239. 
W.  H.     [This  species  was  illustrated  in  Qardeners' 


Fig.  142.- 


-APPLE  WOECESTEE   PEAEMAIN  :   THIRD   ON   LIST   OF  DESSEET-APPLES. 
(see  p.  31.'').) 


range.  They  are  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of 
growth,  having  fleshy  leaves  3  to  4  inches  in 
length  and  1  inch  wide  in  the  broadest  part. 
From  the  centre  of  the  stems  arises  a  stout,  often 
branched,  leafy  peduncle,  having  usually  three 
semi-globular  heads  of  flowers,  IJ  inch  in  dia- 
meter, consisting  of  closely  packed,  bright-orange- 
coloured,  tubular  florets,  with  spreading  corolla 
lobes,  giving  each  floret  a  stellate  form.  The 
plants  are  usually  about  9  inches  high  from  the 
top  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  inflorescence.  The 
species  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings 
obtained  from  growths  which  are  produced  freely 
after  the  flowering  stage.  These  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly  in  3 -inch  pots  in  March  or 
April,  selecting  those  having  about  an  inch  of  stem. 
Being  of  a  soft  fleshy  natui-e  the  cuttings  would 
be  likely  to  damp  off  if  placed  together  in  pans. 


Chronicle  for  March  9,  1895,  from  a  specimen 
which  flowered  in  the  Cape-house  at  Kew  in  the 
previous  year.  See  also  note  by  W.  W.  in  the 
same  issue.  Ed.] 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

C'EBASi:S  SERRITLATA  ROSEA  PLENA,  a  very  beautiful 
flowering  Cherry,  allied  to  but  differing  from  "VVaterer's 
Cherry. — Revue  Horticolc,  September  10. 

Phaius  X  Mabth.e,  a  cross  between  P.  Blumei  and 
P.  tuberculosus  (simulans). — Gartenjiora,  t.  1530, 
Septemiier. 

Rose  Frau  Peteh  Laiibert,  'B..'T.~  Journal  dcs 
Hoses,  .July.  A  seedling  from  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria. 

Rose  Rdhm  der  Gartenwelt.— J/oniYmr  ir/forti- 
cultiirc.  September  10.  H.T.,  crimson,  said  to  have 
originated  by  crossing  American  Beaut^'  with  Francoi.s 
Dubreuil. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCL 


HYBRID  YUCCAS. 
I  THINK  that  Yuccas  might  be  induced  to  flower 
every  year,  even  if  the  temperature  were  not  so 
high  as  it  has  been  this  year,  if  Sprenger's  new 
hybrids  were  more  widely  grown.  These  are- 
crosses  between  filamentosa  and  flaccida  as  seed- 
bearers,  with  gloriosa,  recurvata  and  flexilis- 
forms  as  pollen  parents.  They  are  all  very  flori- 
ferous.  In  Mr.  Ch.  Sprenger's  Y'ucca-garden  at 
Vomero,  Naples,  I  have  observed  more  than 
one  variety  in  which  the  same  plant,  after 
flowering  in  May  or  June,  has  branched  out 
into  foiu-  or  five  heads,  and  these  have  uli 
flowered  well  in  the  autumn.  Though  this  is 
not,  perhaps,  possible  in  the  British  climate,  still' 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  very  free-flowering  property  of 
these  hybrids.  In  3-inch  pots  also  they  bear 
flower-stems,  and  this  is  certainly  an  advantage- 
to  wholesale  growers.  These  hybrids  are  stem- 
less,  like  filamentosa,  or  have  a  short  stem  not 
nearly  so  tail  as  recurvata.  The  diversity  of 
the  colours  and  structure  of  the  foliage  is- 
sui-prising :  nearly  as  white  as  Gnaphalium  in. 
Y'ucca  imperialis,  dark  and  glavicous  in  Y.  cosru- 
lescens,  deep  gi-een  in  Y.  Sanderiana,  and  viirying. 
from  the  stiff,  erect  leaves  of  Y.  Ava  to  the  elegant, 
recurved  foliage  of  Y.  Wittmackiana,  filiferous,  or- 
without  any  threads  on  the  margin.  Y.  paradoxa. 
is  a  very  striking  plant,  with  a  short  stem  and 
very  plicate,  contorted,  erect  leaves.  The  flower- 
stem  is  sometimes  red  or  dark  brown  or  green  in. 
Y.  maguifica,  the  flowering  branches  start  fronj> 
near  the  base  in  Y.  Willmottiana,  halfway  up  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  in  Y.  Guglielmi  ;, 
the  inflorescence  is  dense  and  cylindrical  in  Y. 
columnaris,  or  a  deltoid,  thyrsoid  panicle  in  Y. 
peregrina ;  Y.  I'releasei  has  drooping,  pendulous- 
branches  with  red  bracts.  The  colours  also  vary- 
from  the  green  Y.  viridiflora  and  the  light  green 
Y.  virescens,  to  the  creamy  Y^.  micans  and  the- 
buow-white  and  very  fine  Y.  Eekowskyana.  The 
form  is  campanulate  in  Y.  tulipifera  and  Y.  aden- 
ophora,  or  widely  open  in  Y.  formosa.  Y.  pur- 
purascens  has  white  flowers,  but  the  flower-stem„ 
branches,  bracts,  and  buds  are  purplish-brown. 
In  May  and  June,  when  the  Y'ucca-field  is  in 
flower,  there  is  a  continuous  succession  of  visitors, 
especially  in  the  evening,  to  admire  these  beautifui 
blossoms.   William  Mliller,  Naples. 


BULB    GARDEN. 


MONTBRETIAS. 
The  advent  of  Germania  has  been  followed  by- 
many  additions  of  much  beauty  to  this  valuable^ 
group  of  hardy  bulbs.  Some  of  these  are  proving 
very  satisfactory  as  border  plants,  though  older 
kinds,  such  as  Feu-d'artifice,  Sulphurea,  Eldo- 
rado, and  others,  will  no  doubt  not  be  lightly 
discarded.  Quite  a  nice  clump  of  Brilliant,  of 
about  two  dozen  plants,  though  hardly  so  bright 
as  one  would  wish  it,  produces  a  tone  distinct 
from  anything  we  yet  have  had.  Its  great 
value  consists  in  the  back  of  the  sepals  as  well  as- 
the  front  portion  being  of  exactly  the  same  shade. 
It  is  a  good  medium  height, and  is  an  early  variety, 
just  a  few  days  later  than  Voleau.  Half-a-dozeih 
spikes  of  Anneau  d'Or,  the  first  flowers  on, 
which  did  not  open  till  September  4,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  flowers  are  about  3  inches- 
across,  of  an  orange  shade,  with  a  maroon 
ring,  enclosing  a  yellow  centre.  This  is  a. 
very  attractive  variety.  In  Aureole  we  gain, 
a  large  star-formed  fiower,  with  the  greater  part- 
of  the  petals  yellow,  tlie  centre  being  straw- 
coloured  with  dark  blotches,  a  variety  likely  to- 
gain  many  admirers.  Messidor  was  distributed 
as  approaching  to  white  ;  it  is  really  a  very  light- 
toned  yellow,  quite  distinct  and  very  beautiful 
plant   of   dwarf   ha-bit,  a,nd    one    of   the   first   to 
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flower.  This  no  doubt  will  prove  a  most  popular 
plant  for  massing,  being  good  in  every  way. 
Toison  d'Or  is  now  no  novelty,  but  its  brilliant 
yellow  flower  and  tall,  erect  babit  will  secure  the 
affection  of  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  a 
striking  border  plant.  Jn  Tragedie  the  spikes 
are  tall,  much  branched,  the  flowers  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  opening  fully  to  view, 
and  a  nice  shade  of  light  -  orange  with  a 
striking  central  ring  of  a  dark-brown.  The 
foliage  is  fine  and  the  stems  long,  both 
features  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
Incandescent  is  worth  growing  for  its  late  bloom- 
ing. The  spikes  are  long,  with  very  large  flowers, 
much  like  crocosmajflora  in  colouring.  lothario 
is  also  a  late-flowering  variety,  yellow  and  large 
flowers,  which  are  produced  most  abundantly. 
These  are  all  sorts  well  worth  introducing  into 
gardens  where  the  beauty  of  Montbretias  are 
appreciated ;  but  it  must  be  said  they  ought  not 
to  be  treated  in  the  haphazard  manner  one  often 
sees  them,  but  transplanted  annually,  dividing 
out  the  corms,  and  in  light  soils  adding  a  heavy 
dressing  of  rotted  manure,  while  in  those  of  a 
strong  holding  texture  an  abundant  application 
of  leaf-soil  will  go  far  to  keep  the  plants  from 
dwindling,  as  they  are  ajjt  to  do.  For  pot-culture 
all  the  varieties  named  are  suitable,  and  provide 
a  feature  of  no  little  beauty  in  the  greenhouse.  B. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

The    Timbers    of    Commerce    and    their 
Identification.     By  Herbert  Stone,  F.L.S. 
(Rider  &  Son,  London.) 
Most    assuredly   there   was  need    for    such  a 
volume  as  that  before  us.     Popular  names   are 
bad  enough   in  a  general  way,  but   we   do  not 
think   in   any   other    department   of    knowledge 
they  offer  so  many  obstructions  and  stumbling- 
blocks  as  in  the  case  of  timbers.     A  glance  at  the 
index  to  the  present    volume    will    show    that 
there    are    more    than   a    dozen    rose-woods    so 
called,    not    one    of    which    is    the   wood    of   a 
Kose ;  some  thirty   "  Cedars,"  not  one  of   which 
has  any   right  to   the  name  ;   sixteen  box-woods 
are  known  in  the  markets,  only  one  of   which  is  a 
Buxus ;    and    similar   remarks    apply   to    Ashes, 
Beeches,    Ebony,    Elm,     Lace-bark,    Mahogany, 
Satin-wood,    Yellow-wood,    and    to    very    many 
others.     When  we  meet  with  a  "popular  "  name 
as  applied  to  a   specimen  of  timber,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  misleading  when  not  incorrect.     It 
is   unfortunate    also    that    in    the     majority   of 
instances  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what 
tree   really   supplied   the   timber.     Foresters    in 
India  and  the  Colonies  might  follow  the  example 
of    Brandis    and     Gamble,    and    render     great 
assistance  in  this  way  by  sending  home  specimens 
of  the  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  together   with 
small  samples  of  the  wood,  so  that  identification 
coidd  be  made.     In  many  cases  this  is  still  not 
practicable,  but  where  no  insurmountable    ob- 
stacles  stand  in  the  way,  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  forester  to  supply  means  of  determining 
the  trees  which  furnish   timber,  or   indeed   any 
economic  product.     Comparative  investigation  of 
the   structure   of   the   wood    is   rendered   almost 
useless  if  the  name  of  the  tree  is  not  known  with 
certainty.      The    present    work    will    be     most 
valuable  to  the  student  of  timber.    After  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  nature  and  growth  of  timber 
generally,  details  are  given  concerning  the  methods 
of  examining  its  structure  by  the  simple  or  com- 
pound microscope,  and  of  displaying  it  on  the  screen 
by  the  aid  of  a  lantern.     Then  follows  a  detailed 
description   of    nearly  250  timbers,    which    are 
referred  to  their  natural  orders.     Synonyms  are 
given,  and  sources  of  supply  indicated.    Physical 
and  anatomical  characters  are  detailed  ;  the  uses 
to  which  the  timber  is  put  are  mentioned,  and 
reference  made  to  the  standard  books,  American, 


German,  or  English,  in  which  the  timber  is 
described,  and  wherein  further  details  may  be 
found.  In  addition,  nearly  200  photographic 
reproductions  are  given,  showing  the  structure 
of  the  wood.  An  extensive  bibliography  and  a 
copious  index  complete  a  volume  encyclopaedic  in 
its  character,  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  detail 
concerning  the  specific  gravity,  breaking  strain, 
and  a  few  other  points  which  were  designedly 
omitted.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Russell's  curious 
experiments  showing  the  effect  of  wood  sections 
on  a  photographic  plate  kept  in  the  dark  was 
subsequent  to  the  issue  of  this  volume.  No  doubt 
in  a  future  edition  attention  will  be  given  to 
these  very  curious  and  important  phenomena, 
which  bid  fair  to  be  not  only  of  scientific  value, 
but  of  great  practical  importance. 


Lily  of  the  Valley. — Plants  in  beds  that  have- 
become  crowded  should  be  taken  up  and  the- 
crowns  sorted  into  three  sizes,  of  which  th& 
largest  size  should  be  used  for  potting  pur- 
poses, the  second  size  for  planting  again  in  the 
beds,  and  the  smaller  crowns  in  the  nursery 
ground,  to  develop  into  a  suitable  size  for 
planting  next  season  in  beds  or  borders.  The- 
beds  should  be  not  more  than  5  feet  in  width,  in. 
order  that  the  flowers  may  he  gathered  without; 
treading  on  the  crowns.  A  distance  of  18  inches- 
will  suffice  between  the  individual  rows,  four- 
rows  being  sufficient  for  a  5-feet-wide  bed.  If  the 
crowns  are  to  be  placed  back  in  the  same  beds, 
the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  incorporating- 
with  it  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  rotten  dung. 
While  the  ground  is  being  prepared,  see  that  the? 
roots  do  not  get  dry.  The  beds  should  be  raised 
3  or  4  inches  above  the  alleys,  especially  if  in  a. 


Fig.  143.— ArrLE  kibston  pipriN:  fourth  on  list  of  dessert-.\pples. 

(see  p.  315.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  PEARSON, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Cannas. — These  should  be  lifted  when  the 
foliage  is  dry  and  placed  in  ashes  in  a  frost-proof 
frame  or  shed.  They  should  not  be  kept  in  too 
dark  a  situation  until  the  foliage  dies  down.  It 
is  advisable  to  go  over  the  plants  occasionally 
and  remove  any  decaying  foUage,  which  would 
otherwise  injure  the  crowns.  The  roots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry  during  the  winter. 

Lobelia  cardinalis. — Remove  the  old  flower- 
spikes  and  place  the  crowns  in  a  frame  where  the 
frost  can  be  excluded  on  a  hard  ash-bottom  with 
some  old  potting-soil.  These  plants  can  be 
readily  increased  in  the  spring  from  the  young 
off-sets  that  are  now  developing. 


damp,  cold  situation.  When  planting,  take  out  a 
shallow  trench  with  the  spade  but  deep  enougb 
to  allow  the  roots  to  be  well  covered,  for  which 
purpose  old  potting  soil  is  admirable.  Wheni 
planting  is  finished,  a  slight  mulching  of 
horse-droppings  may  be  applied.  The  crowns 
selected  for  pot-culture  may  be  exposed  to  frost. 
Only  a  few  of  the  beds  should  be  disturbed  at 
one  time.  Established  beds  should  be  cleaned! 
over  and  given  some  fresh  soil  for  a  top-dressing. 
Mixed  Flower  Borders. — Plants  of  Helleborus  to- 
give  best  results  require  a  little  protection ;  a 
hand-light  placed  over  them  now  will  ensure 
brighter  and  better  flowers  later.  These  plants 
should  not  be  disturbed  of tener  than  is  necessary. 
Aconites  and  Snowdrops  should  be  planted  in  big 
clumps  at  the  front  of  the  border.  Late-sown 
annuals  are  still  blooming,  there  being  good 
beds  of  Mignonette  "  Thatchett "  and  the  com- 
mon sweet  -  scented  variety  even  now.  Irises 
should    be    planted     in    clumps.      Care    should 
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be  taken  in  planting  not  to  disturb  any  bulbs  or 
dormant  plants ;  if  careful  labelling  has  been 
done  this  wiU  easily  be  avoidable.  Hardy  Orchids 
may  be  given  a  place  in  the  border ;  they  are  very 
popular  just  now.  Some  kinds  require  peat, 
others  loam  ;  while  most  of  them  require  a  little 
shade,  there  being  few  species  that  enjoy  a  sunny 
position  ;  the  varieties  of  hardy  Orchids  are  very 
numerous.  PiEonies  may  now  be  divided  ;  they 
require  plenty  of  good  peat  and  loam,  especially 
the  Moutan  varieties.  Primulas  should  be  parted, 
and  a  little  fresh  soil  given  round  the  roots. 
Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  should  be  out 
down,  and  a  few  ashes  placed  round  the  plants. 
Hollyhocks,    Pyrethrums,    and    Phlox    may    be 


will  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  good  condition  ; 
some  of  them  will  continue  to  send  out  flowers  for 
several  months  in  succession.  Large  specimens 
may  be  divided  and  made  up  into  plants  of 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  cultivator.  Small  well-rooted  subjects  and 
moderate  -  sized  specimens  will  require  pots 
2  inches  larger  than  those  they  now  occupy.  Put 
plenty  of  drainage-materials  into  each  pot,  and 
pot  flrmly  with  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts,  adding  some  small  crocks 
or  broken  pieces  of  brick.  When  preparing  the 
compost,  use  only  the  rough  fibre  of  the  loam, 
and  mix  it  thoroughly  well  with  the  peat  before 
adding   the   moss,   &c.      After    repotting,   afford 
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treated  in  the  same  way.  Physalis  Alkekengi  and 
Francheti,  when  cut  and  dried,  will  be  useful  for 
decoration  in  winter.  Everlasting  Flowers  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  ■\VmTE,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevob 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cypripediums. — Such  species  and  varieties  as  C- 
Sedeni,  C.  S.  candidulum,  C.  ealurum,  C.  cardinale, 
C  Dominianum,  C.  leucorrhodum,  C.  grande,  C. 
macrochilum,  C.  porphyreum,  C.  longifolium,  C. 
Eoezlii,  C.  albo-purpureum,  and  others  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  repotted  if  necessary.  These  strong- 
growing  Cypripediums  frequently  suffer  injury 
from  being  kept  in  a  pot-bound  condition.  In 
order  to  obtain  good  specimens  and  plenty  of  well- 
developed  flowers,  the  jjlants  must  be  given 
liberal  treatment  in  every  respect.  Under  good 
culture  the   scapes  produce  fine  flowers,  which 


moderate  supplies  of  water,  but  when  well 
established  give  the  plants  a  thorough  soaking 
every  four  or  five  days,  as  these  Cypripediums 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  A  shady 
position  in  the  East  India-house,  or  plant-stove 
will  suit  them  admirably. 

Disas. — D.  grandiflora,  U.  racemosa,  and  the 
hybrids  Veitchii,  langleyensis,  kewensis.  Premier, 
&c.,  are  now  sending  up  their  young  shoots,  and 
will  require  to  bo  repotted  or  top-dressed.  When 
breaking  up  large  crowded  masses  of  these  plants, 
great  care  is  needed,  or  many  of  the  roots,  which 
are  extremely  brittle,  will  be  destroyed.  In  re- 
making up  the  specimens,  select  growths  of  uni- 
form size,  and  put  them  together,  so  that  they 
may  all  flower  at  the  same  time.  Where  space  is 
of  little  consequence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pot 
the  strongest  growths  singly,  using  4i-inch  pots, 
then  after  the  jjlauts  have  made  some  jirogress 
and  are  rooting  freely,  they  may  be  transferred 
with  but  little  root  disturbance  into  pots  three 


sizes  larger.  The  pots  should  be  provided  with 
eflicient  drainage,  and  the  compost  should  consist 
mainly  of  black  sandy  peat,  to  which  may  be 
added  some  chojiped  sphagnum  moss  and  broken 
crocks,  or  small  jjieces  of  limestone.  Place  the 
plants  in  the  cool- house,  and  keeji  the  surface  of 
the  compost  just  moist  until  there  are  numerous 
roots,  then  the  supply  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased, and  a  few  heads  of  living  sphagnum 
pricked  in  over  the  surface  of  the  compost  so 
that  an  equable  degree  of  moisture  about  the 
roots  and  growths  may  be  maintained.  Should 
thrips  or  green-fly  attack  the  new  shoots,  they 
must  be  immediately  destroyed  or  the  plants 
will  soon  decline  in  vigour. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 
Cyclamen  — If  seeds  were  sown  at  the  end  of 
July  or  early  in  August  the  seedlings  will  now  be 
ready  to  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  potted  singly 
into  thumb-pots.  They  should  then  be  placed  as 
near  to  the  light  as  possible  in  a  i)it  or  house 
where  a  moist  atmosphere  can  be  maintained, 
and  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55".  A  suitable 
compost  for  Cyclamen  may  consist  of  three  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  some  silver  sand. 
Cyclamens  are  among  those  plants  which  are 
frequently  much  injured  by  mites,  and  upon  the 
first  signs  of  a  rusty  appearance  on  the  leaf-stalks, 
or  of  crippled  and  contracted  leaves,  the  plants 
should  be  dipped  in  tobacco -water  or  sprayed, 
with  "  Spidacide  "  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  two  days.  An  atmospheric  temperature  of 
from  45°  to  50°  will  be  sufEcientl.y  high  for  older 
plants,  which  will  soon  flower,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  hasten  them,  in  which  case  the  temperature 
may  be  5°  higher.  The  plants  must,  however,  be 
kept  near  to  the  roof-glass,  otherwise  the  leaves 
and  the  flower-stems  will  become  weak  and 
"  drawn." 

Herhaeeous  Calceolarias.  —  In  order  to  have 
healthy  and  vigorous  plants,  it  is  essential  that 
their  requirements  be  promptly  met.  To  keep 
them  growing  steadily  and  strongly  they  should 
neither  be  repotted  too  soon  nor  too  late,  but  just 
when  the  roots  have  well  occupied  the  soil  of  the 
previous  potting.  The  proper  time  can  always 
be  determined  by  examination.  The  plants 
should  not  be  afforded  too  large  a  shift  at 
one  time,  otherwise  when  they  arrive  at  the 
flowering  stage  they  will  be  in  disproportionately 
large  pots.  A  pit  with  a  pipe  running  through 
it,  into  which  hot-water  can  be  turned  during 
frosty  weather,  or  to  expel  the  superfluous 
moisture  when  necessary,  wlil  suit  Calceolarias 
well ;  or  failing  this,  the  jilants  may  be  placed  on 
a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  Artificial  heat  should 
only  to  be  resorted  to  during  frost,  and  even  then 
only  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  between  .35°  and  40°.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
great  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  that  takes  place  in  cold  pits  during 
frosty  weather,  when  the  lights  have  to  be 
closely  covered,  they  might  be  grown  without 
the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Ventilation,  little  or  much, 
must  be  afforded  according  to  the  atmospheric 
temperature  out  of  doors.  Grown  in  this  way 
the  plants  will  be  sturdy  and  hardy  and  will  be 
but  little  troubled  with  aphis  during  the  winter. 
With  the  return  of  the  warmer  days  of  spring 
mites  are  sure  to  make  their  appearance,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  treat  the  plants  to  frequent 
fumigations,  otherwise  they  will  be  ruined.  A 
suitable  compost  for  herbaceous  Calceolarias  is 
one  consisting  of  three  parts  loam,  half  a  part 
leaf-soil  and  half  a  part  well  rotted  manure.  If 
extra  large  specimens  are  required,  pinch  nut  the 
flower-spikes  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  shift 
the  plants  into  pots  a  size  larger  ;  this  will  cause 
the  plants  to  be  a  fortnight  later  in  coming  into 
flower. 

THE    HARDY    TRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

Raspberries  are  sometimes  allowed  to  occupy 
the  same  position  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  it  the  site  and  soil  are  good  and  the  beds 
were  thoroughly  made  at  the  commencement, 
■  then  an  annual  top-dressing  suffices  to  keep  the 
canes  in  a  good  bearing  condition.  If  any  beds  are 
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showing  signs  of  weakness,  it  will  be  best  to  renew 
them,  and  to  plant-out  strong  healthy  young 
suckers  having  fibrous  roots.  The  young  canes 
may  be  planted  6  in.  apart  in  the  lines,  and  the 
lines  should  be  from  4  to  0  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  variety. 
Land  for  this  purpose  should  be  well  trenched, 
and  supplied  with  sufficient  manure,  mixing 
this  amongst  the  soil  as  the  work  of  trenching 
proceeds.  The  exact  quantity  of  maniue  to  be 
applied  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  land.  Another  method  of  planting  is  to 
set  out  the  canes  in  clumps  of  threes,  4  feet  apart, 
and  to  train  the  canes  to  stakes,  or  arch  them  over 
from  right  to  left.  The  variety  Superlative  is 
one  of  the  best  croppers,  and  the  fruits  are  large  in 
size  and  of  good  flavour. 

Permanent  Beds. — Assuming  that  the  young 
canes  were  duly  thinned  out  and  the  old  fruiting 
canes  removed  after  they  had  finished  bearing,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tie  those  that  remain  for 
fruiting  next  year  to  the  wires  or  stakes.  Let 
the  ties  be  made  of  soft  tar  yarn,  and  do  not  tie 
them  too  tightly  or  they  may  get  broken  by  the 
wind.  Do  not  shorten  the  canes  until  the  month 
of  March. 

Nuts,  Storinij. — After  these  have  partly  dried 
in  an  airy  room,  they  should  be  wintered  in  a 
rather  moist  place.  I  have  kept  Cobs  in  barrels 
in  a  cool  cellar  for  several  months,  and  the 
kernels  have  remained  quite  plump  and  fresh. 
They  must  be  stored  in  a  position  where  mice 
and  rats  cannot  reach  them. 

Walnuts. — These  generally  ripen  in  October, 
and  should  be  knocked  down  and  stored  on  the 
floor  in  a  dry  shed  until  the  green  husks  will 
part  with  ease  from  the  shell,  when  the  nuts 
may  be  cleaned  .and  taken  to  some  place  where 
the  atmosphere  is  not  dry  enough  to  cause  them 
to  shrivel. 

Work  in  Wet  Weather. — There  is  at  all  times 
plenty  of  work  that  can  he  done  under  cover, 
such  as  the  preparing  of  shreds,  making  or  pre- 
paring of  labels,  pegs,  &.c.  Nets  should  be  neatly 
packed  away  in  a  dry  shed  until  thoy  are  wanted 
in  spring.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  tor  liad  fruits 
in  the  fruit-room,  as  the  fungus  from  one  rotten 
Apple  will  soon  spread  to  others.  All  late- 
keeping  Ajiples  should  be  kept  together  and  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 
Peas. — If  the  ground  was  got  ready  for  Peas  as 
was  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar,  the  recent 
dry  weather  has  probably  Ijrought  it  into  a  good 
condition  for  being  worked  into  a  fine  tilth.  In 
most  districts  a  sowing  should  be  made  now 
•whilst  the  soil  is  still  warm,  as  the  seeds  will 
thereby  be  given  a  much  better  chance  of  success 
than  if  the  sowing  was  delayed  until  the  ground 
becomes  sodden  with  wet  and  the  temperature 
lowered  by  frosts.  The  colder  and  wetter  the 
district  the  sooner  should  the  sowings  be 
made,  as  failure  more  often  results  from  the 
seeds  rotting  in  the  soil  through  being  sown 
late  than  from  being  injured  by  frost  after 
getting  through  the  ground.  In  some  of  the 
warmer  southern  counties,  however,  if  the  seeds 
are  sown  too  early  and  several  weeks  of  fine 
weather  follow,  the  plants  m.'ike  more  growth 
than  is  desiralile,  and  although  they  generally 
survive  the  winter,  I  have  seen  them  in  cases 
where  ample  protection  was  not  afforded,  succumb 
to  the  cutting  winds  of  March.  In  such  dis- 
tricts the  sowing  should  be  deferred  for  a  fort- 
night. When  sowing  early  on  wet  or  heavy  land 
I  prefer  to  keep  the  seeds  very  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Stretch  the  line  where  the  row  is 
to  be  made,  and  make  the  soil  fine  and 
level  by  the  side  of  the  line.  Then  sow 
the  seeds  and  cover  them  by  drawing  the 
soil  from  the  side  with  a  hoe  or  rake,  making  it 
fine  as  the  work  proceeds.  Then  apply  a  dressing 
i  inch  deep  of  sifted  coal-ashes,  and  if  the  ground 
is  in  a  dry  condition,  beat  it  with  the  back  of  a 
spade  to  make  it  moderately  firm,  leaving  the 
little  ridge  thus  formed  round  and  smooth  on  the 
surface,  so  that  it  will  afford  no  resting-places  for 
slugs. 


Peas  in  Frames. — Where  pits  and  frames  are 
available  in  which  to  sow  seeds  of  dwarf-growing 
Peas,  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rich  soil  to 
so  far  fill  the  frame  that  there  will  be  only  suffi- 
cient space  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
the  roof-glass  to  accommodate  the  haulm  of  the 
Peas.  If  the  structure  is  provided  with  water 
pipes,  it  will  be  easy,  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary judgment  in  the  matters  of  tempe- 
rabure  and  ventilation,  to  obtain  success. 
If  only  cold  frames  can  be  employed, 
the  work  will  be  less  easy,  because  you  cannot 
regulate  the  temperature  so  precisely.  If  seeds 
are  sown  in  cold  frames  now,  the  frames  should 
be  kept  quite  open  except  during  heavy  rains, 
hard  frosts,  or  snow.  There  is  great  danger  in 
leaving  the  lights  closed  for  any  length  of  time 
during  mild  weather,  because  the  haulms  would 
be  drawn  up  weakly  in  the  first  stages  of  growth, 
and  therefore  rendered  less  able  to  withstand 
subsequent  hard  frost  and  dark  weather.  The 
advantage  of  having  Peas  established  in  cold 
frames  is  that  they  will  make  good  progress 
during  the  early  spring  months,  when  the  out- 
side temperature  is  rising  and  the  days  are 
lengthening.  Select  well-known  varieties  that 
are  specially  hardy,  and  in  well-sheltered  gardens 
having  a  sandy  soil,  sow  both  early  and  second 
early  varieties  in  a  position  facing  to  the  south. 


should  be  done  with  moderation;  what  little  is 
practised  should  be  effected  during  the  day, 
giving  the  Vine   rest  at  night. 

Pines. — Houses  containing  young  plants  should 
be  liberally  ventilated  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. About  every  ten  days  examine  the 
plants,  and  water  those  that  require  it,  not 
allowing  the  roots  to  become  very  dry.  Fruiting 
plants  should  be  given  a  temperature  at  night  of 
70°.  In  severe  weather  a  few  degrees  below  this 
temperature  will  be  sufficient.  Should  suckers 
appear  before  the  fruit  on  successional  plants, 
they  should  be  removed,  unless  the  stock  is  short, 
and  then  only  the  best  sucker  on  each  plant  should 
be  retained.  Give  attention  to  beds  of  fermenting 
material,  and  in  places  where  tan  is  not  employed 
Oak  and  Beech-leaves  should  now  be  collected 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose.  la 
making  the  iiot-beds,  press  the  material  together 
firmly,  the  heat  will  then  last  much  longer. 

Figs  that  are  ripening  should  be  given  all  the 
light  possible,  with  free  ventilation,  and  during 
the  day  plenty  of  artificial  heat,  maintaining  a 
temperature  at  night  of  (J5°.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  moderately  dry.  Brown. 
Turkey  is  a  most  reliable  variety  for  fruiting  at. 
this  season. 


Fig.  14.5.— apple  trisii  peach  :  sixth  on  list  of  dessert-apples. 

(see  p.  315.) 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wastage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Pot  Ft?ies. — The  practice  of  obtaining  the 
earliest  crop  of  Grapes  from  pot  Vines  has  much 
to  commend  itself  to  growers,  especially  wliere 
small  lean-to  Melon  or  Tomato-houses  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  A  suitable  bed  of  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  should  be  provided,  from  which  a 
bottom  heat  of  70°  to  75°  can  be  maintained.  It 
is  advisable  to  erect  brick  pedestals,  and  cover 
them  with  a  layer  of  good  fibrous  turves,  on 
which  to  stand  the  pots.  The  sods  should  be 
enriched  with  a  suitable  dressing,  so  that  when 
the  roots  emerge  from  the  pots  they  may  benefit 
from  this  additional  supply  of  food.  The  drain- 
age holes  of  the  pots  may  be  enlarged  to  further 
the  escape  of  the  roots.  Any  surface  soil  in  the 
pots  not  filled  with  roots  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  fresh  loam,  intermixed  with 
chemical  Vine-manure.  In  the  early  stages  of 
Vine-culture  in  pots,  and  before  the  roots  become 
active,  too  much  water  must  not  be  applied  to 
the  roots,  but  later,  when  they  are  making  growth 
freely  and  the  roots  are  active,  liberal  supplies 
are  necessary  to  ensure  success.  It  is  ad- 
vantageous both  to  the  foliage  and  also  to  the 
fruit  of  early,  mid-season,  and  late  Grapes,  to 
allow  not  less  than  2  feet  between  the  rods  and 
the  glass— too  close  contact  with  the  cold  glass 
in  the  early  stages  of  forcing,  and  to  the  hot 
glass  later  in  the  season  may  be  considerably 
modified  by  placing  the  Vines  at  this  distance 
from  the  glass.     Early  forcing  before  Christmas 


THE    APIARY. 

By  ExPEKT. 
Bee-pests. — The  chief  pest  now  causing  anxiety 
to  bee-keepers  is  that  of  foul  brood.  The  business 
man  who  keeps  bees  for  profit  and  the  selling- 
of  honey  and  swarms,  the  only  income  he  has 
being  derived  from  this  source,  may  have  laid  out 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  buy  his  stocks  of 
bees  and  appliances,  and  have  been  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  his  bees.  He  may  have  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  free  from  this  dreadful  pest, 
aud  if  he  did  not  himself  understand  it,  he  may 
have  called  in  an  expert  in  his  neighbour- 
hood or  written  to  his  county  association 
for  its  advice.  Having  done  all  he  could 
possibly  do,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  if  his  neigh- 
bour does  not  take  proper  care  to  keep  his 
bees  free  from  foul  brood,  because  the  conse- 
quences are  obvious,  as  no  one  can  prevent  bees 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  from  robbing  from 
each  other  in  some  degree.  Legislation  may  be 
necessary  in  this  matter,  but  we  trust  that  what- 
ever is  done  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  our 
industry,  and  further  help  us  to  raise  more.honey 
to  supply  our  own  needs,  and  therefore  become 
less  dependent  on  the  foreigner  each  year. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED.— The  following  bonks  have  been 
received  by  us,  and  will  receive  more  detailed  notice  as 
space  permits  -.—A  treati.^e  on  the  British  Frcyhwater  Alrjx, 
byO.S.  West  (Cambridge;  at  the  University  Press).— 
jiiiqUsh  Eatate  Forestri/.  by  A.  C.  Forbes  (London  :  Edward 
Arnold,  41  and  43,  Maddox  Street,  Bond  Street).— Flora 
of  Ilampsliire  ineludin!/  the  Isle  of  Wifihl.  by  Fredej-ick 
TnwDsend,  new  edition  (London  :  LovcU  Reeve  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  6,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden). 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SUNDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


Nov. 


Nov. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.   9 


THURSDAY,     Nov.  10 


i  Exliibition  of  Chrysonthcmiims 
6-;     and  Plants  at  (iiieut.  Belgium 
(     (.-i  days). 

Rugby  Cluysantlieraum  Show. 
Birimngham    Clirysantliemum 

Show  {:i  days). 
Oxford  Chrysantlienium  Sliow. 
Ulstei'  ChrysaDtheiiium   Show, 
„       Belfast  (2  days). 

Ipswich  aud  East  of  England 

Chrysanthemum  Sliow  (2days) 
Dulwicli  CJirysanthcmum  Show 

(2  days). 
St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show 
'Devizes  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Royal  Botanic  Soc.  Exhibition. 
Gainsljorough  Clirysanlhemum 

SlioA^'  (2  days). 
Buxton  ;uid  Disirict  Ciirys.  Sli. 
South  Shields  Chrysantliemuiu 

Sliow  (2  days). 
Ascot  and  District  Ciii-ysantlie- 

mum  Exhibititm  (2  days). 
Putney  and   District  Chrysan- 

then'ium  Exhibition  (2  days). 

Coleliester  Clirysauthemum 
Sliow. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  Exeter 
(2  days). 

Bradford  ChrysanthemumShow 

(2  days). 
Shrewsbury     Cluysanthemum 

Sliow. 
Leicester    Clirysanthenium 

Sliow(2days). 
Stockport   Chrysantliemum 

Show  (2  days). 
S  li  e  ffl  e  1  d      Chrysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 
Nottiugliamaud  Notts Chrysan- 

tlieiiuim  Sliow  (2  days). 
Huddersfleld    Chrysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 


SALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutcli  Bulbs,  at  «7  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Sales  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  at  Stevens's  Rooms,  38. 
King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Important  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at 
Hassocks  Nurseiy.  Hassocks,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Balcliin  &  Sons,  by  Protlieroe  i  Morria,  at  12.  Four 
days. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Ornamental  aud  Decorative  Palms.  Plants,  &c , 
from  Belgium,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  5. 

THURSDAY  NEXT— 

Great  sale  of  2,775  cases  of  Japanese  Liliums,  37..'>CO 
Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns,  10,000  Azaleas,  11.200  Nar- 
cissus, and  480,000  Palm  Seeds,  at.  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms,  at  1. 

(FRIDAY  NEXT— 

An  importation  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  also 
Established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  AMoiTis'  Booms, 
at  12.30.— Clearance  sale  of  .30,0iio  well-grown  Fruit 
Trees  and  other  stock,  at  Piatt  Nurseries.  Borough 
Green,  near  VVrotham.  by  order  of  Mr.  .1.  W.  Tod- 
man,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 
(F(yr  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


AvEHAGE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-43-5. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

_  LonDOti .—  Wednesday,  yuirmbcr  2  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  83' ; 
Min.  47'. 
Gardeners'  Chromicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  —  TAwrsrini/,  .Vor.  3 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  303 ;  Temp.,  61'.  Weather- 
Fine. 
Provinces.- B'e(irees(J(iv,  Nor.  2  (6  p.m.):  Max.  S2°, 
West  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  48°,  North  of 
Scotland. 


It  was  quite  refreshing, 
Autumn  Tints,   after    endeavouring    as    we 

have  done  for  many  years 
to  induce  planters  to  pay  more  attention  to 
trees  and  shrubs,  to  hear  Mr.  A'icary  Gibb.s's 
lecture  on  the  subject  at  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday  last.  As  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  there  really  is  no 
necessity  to  confine  ourselves  so  exclusively 
to  common  Laurels  and  Pontic  Rhododen- 
drons. Mr.  GiiiB.s  devoted  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  those  shrubs  and  trees  which 
force  themselves  on  our  attention  by  reason 
of  their  splendid  autumnal  colouration. 
The  list  he  gave  showed  how  thoroughly 
he  had  investigated  the  subject,  and 
few  indeed  are  the  names  that  we  should 
have  to  add  to  this  list.    The  very  first  one 


he  mentioned,  Pyrus  arlnitifolia,  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion 
when  we  were  examining  an  arboretum 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
which  were  the  most  brilliantly  coloured, 
this  species  stood  before  all  the  rest  in  its 
glowing  magnificence;  and  yet  how  very 
rarely  we  see  it  !  Amongst  the  numbers 
which  are  submitted  to  us  at  this  season  for 
name,  it  is  rare  to  find  this  one.  We 
have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Gibbs's  enu- 
meration, but  we  niay  endorse  some 
of  his  recommendations,  such  as  the 
desirability  of  planting  in  masses  of  one 
variety,  and  of  cutting  the  shrubs  hard 
back  in  spring,  even  to  the  ground-level,  if 
brilliant  colouration  be  desired.  Only  in 
this  way,  for  instance,  can  the  brilliant 
colouration  of  the  Golden  Elder  be  pro- 
duced. Again,  it  is  necessary  that  this  par- 
ticular shrub  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
open  and  not  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
I'urple  Nut,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  its 
colour  fairly  well  in  the  shade.  Before  we 
leave  the  Golden  Elder,  it  is  as  well  to  point 
out  that  it  is  a  variety  not  of  the  common 
Elder,  but  of  its  Canadian  relative  Sambucus 
canadensis.  Mr.  Gibbs  enumerated  many 
well  known  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  less  familiar  trees  and  shrubs,  and  con- 
cluded his  lecture  by  giving  a  list  of  a 
few  common  herbaceous  plants  noticeable 
for  their  stately  appearance,  amongst  others, 
Oreocome  CandoUei,  which  he  praised 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  plants 
to  be  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  Mr. 
GiBBs  is  not  insensible  to  the  majestic  form 
of  what  some  people  woulil  call  a  weed — 
Rumex  hydrolapathum.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
to  fear  that  his  hearers  might  think  him 
guilty  of  exaggeration,  an  accusation  not 
likely  to  be  made  by  those  who  know. 
In  this  connection  he  told  a  story  of 
someone  who  remarked  to  Tirner  that 
he  (the  speaker)  never  saw  such  colours 
as  the  painter  depicted.  "  Don't  you 
wish  you  could':'"  was  the  .'eply.  But 
those  who  have  seen  a  Beech  wood  at  this 
season,  or  even  those  who  saw  the  mag- 
nificent collections  of  Captain  Holford  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  that  set  up  by  ]Mr.  (iibbs 
himself  on  this  onasion,  are  not  likely  to 
accuse  him  of  exaggeration,  but  will  rather 
be  disposed  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
him  for  calling  their  attention  to  such  a 
wealth  of  beauty. 


Now  that   the   Chrysanthe- 


Chpysanthe- 

mum  season  is  once  again 

mums  at  the  ^ 

Exhibitions. 


at  its  height,  the  attention 
of  cultivators  and  exhibitors 
alike  is  directed  to  the  novelties  that  are 
forthcoming,  and  that  are  likely  to  be  seen 
later  on.  The  development  of  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  both  interestingand  remarkable,  and 
it  is  probable  tliat  the  enthusiasm  thatgrowers 
and  the  public  alike  have  shown  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  an  exhibition  flower 
has  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  large  numbers  of  novelties  possessing 
superior  merit  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  florist  that  have  been  introduced  each 
season.  .Judging  from  recent  experience,  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  such  progress  as 
that  which  has  been  obtained  can  be 
continued  indefinitely.  In  point  of  size  not 
only  are  the  flowers  sufficiently  large,  but 


they  appear  to  have  attained  to  a  size  which 
is  nearly  the  limit  of  which  they  are 
capable.  It  is  some  years  now  since  the 
variety  Madame  Carnot  was  raised  by  M. 
C,\lvat,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  few  it 
any  recent  novelties  that  are  bigger  than 
the  largest  specimens  of  that  variety  we 
have  seen  from  Mr.  Nor.m.in  Davis'.s  estab- 
lishment. In  any  case,  we  may  regard  it  as 
a  blessing  if  greater  size  is  not  sought  in 
new  varieties,  but,  instead,  refinement  in  con- 
tour and  richness,  variety  and  briglitness  in 
colour  are  encouraged.  There  are  so  many 
good  varieties  in  gardens  already  that  we 
think  a  very  high  standard  of  merit  should 
be  exacted  in  varieties  to  which  certificates 
are  awarded.  The  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Floral  Committee  set  a  good  example 
in  this  way  on  Tuesday  last,  when  many 
seedlings  were  shown  for  Certificate,  and  all 
were  rejected  The  only  award  made  was  to 
a  sport  that  will  prove  valuable  for  the 
supply  of  the  market.  We  believe  that 
several  of  those  shown  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  will  prove  to  be 
sufficiently  good  to  gain  awards  at  a  later 
period,  but  if  the  Committee  wished  to  see 
them  again  in  better  condition  such  exercise 
of  caution  is  to  be  commended. 

At  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  of  which  a 
detailed  report  is  given  on  another  page, 
there  were  upwards  of  fifty  varieties  entered 
for  certificate,  of  which  only  very  few  w^re 
successful.  It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the 
Incurveds  certificated,  all  belong  to  the  new 
large  -  flowered  type,  that  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  old  section  of  purely  Chinese 
flowers,  like  those  of  the  Rundle  family. 
The  Shows  upon  the  whole  appear  to  be 
becoming  in  greater  degree  than  ever  dis- 
plays of  Japanese  C^hrysanthemums.  There 
is  less  interest  in  the  Incurveds  ;  and  the 
Pompons,  Anemone  -  flowered,  and  most 
beautiful  single  flowers  are  scarcely  more 
than  represented.  \\'e  hope  that  all  that 
can  be  ilone  will  be  done  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  every  sec- 
tion, and  are  therefore  glad  to  observe  that 
cultivators  and  raisers  appear  to  be  as 
interested  in  their  work  as  they  have  been 
heretofore. 


A    Chrysanthemum    Exhibition    in 

Shanghai  (see  Supplementary  Illustration). — 
Now  that  the  attention  of  many  of  our  readers  is 
directed  towards  the  numerous  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions  that  are  being  held  in  almost  every 
part  of  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  the 
supplement  to  our  present  issue  will  be  found 
interesting,  as  showing  part  of  an  exhibition  that 
took  place  at  Shanghai,  in  the  native  country  of  the 
Clirysanthemum,  in  November  last.  Our  corres- 
pondent, Miss  Procter,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Shanghai 
Horticidtural  Society,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  photograph,  states  that  the  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  large  Drill  Hall,  and  that  it  was 
quite  filled  with  exhibits,  most  of  which  were 
Chrysanthemums.  There  was  also  one  large 
room  reserved  for  cut  flowers  and  table 
decorations,  and  another  filled  with  Chrys- 
anthemum plants  trained  as  standards.  This 
system  of  training  has  not  been  practised  in 
Shanghai  imtil  recently,  the  system  generally 
adopted  being  shown  in  the  photograph.  The 
plants  appear  to  be  first-rate  specimens  of  the 
"bush"  system  of  training,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  every  instance  they  are  furnished 
with  well-develoijed  foUage,  even  to  the  base. 
The  indistinct  notice  on  the  left  of  the  jjicture 
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above  the  plants  is  the  word  "  Incurved,"  and  the 
white  spaces  amongst  the  plants  are  show-tickets 
denoting  "  First  prize,"  "  Second  prize,"  "  Highly 
recommended,"  &c.  In  the  original  photograph 
can  be  seen  Chinese  characters  affixed  to  each  of 
the  ornamental  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing,  probably  denoting  to  whom  the  plants 
belong.  We  may  add  that  the  Drill  Hall  at 
Shanghai  is  a  well-appointed  building,  illumi- 
nated by  electric  light. 

St.  Louis  Exhibition. — We  learn  that  a 
"  Grand  Prix  "  (why  expressed  in  French  f)  was 
awarded  to  the  British  authorities  for  the  garden 
in  the  British  section.  Of  this  garden,  arranged 
according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Goldring,  we 
^ave  a  plan  in  our  issue  for  March  12.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  were  awaided  a  "  Grand  Prix  " 
for  flowers,  as  well  as  a  "  Gold  Medal "  for  grass- 
seeds.  The  lawns  in  the  British  section  were 
jiroduced  from  seeds  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton. 

AWAKD  TO  THE  GARDEN  CiTY  ASSOCIATION. 

— The  exhibit  of  the  Garden  City  Association 
in  the  social  department  of  the  British  section 
!has  been  awarded  a  "  grand  prize "  by  the 
superior  jury.  The  exhibit  has  created  a 
great  interest  among  visitors  to  this  section  of 
"the  exhibition ;  the  American  working-men  have 
been  favourably  commenting  upon  the  idea  of 
getting  a  cottage  for  7s.  per  week,  and  many 
inquiries  for  further  information  have  been 
received  at  the  office. 

Another  honour  to  British  horticulture  is 

that  of  a  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  for  an  exhibit  which 
was  also  contained  in  the  old  English  garden  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 

"  The  Garden  City."— The  purpose  uf  a  new 
periodical  issued  under  this  title  is  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  necessity  for  the  reforms  set 
forth  in  the  objects  of  the  Garden  City  Associa- 
tion:— "  We  advocate  the  creation  of  new  centres 
of  industry  and  urban  life,  'the  ordered  design 
and  development  of  towns.'  We  desire  to  accom- 
plish our  aim  primarily  through  the  members  of 
the  Association,  the  fruitfulness  of  whose  efforts 
during  the  past  five  years  is  borne  witness  to  by 
the  formation  of  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  whose 
practical  work  and  proj^osals  for  establishing  an 
industrial  town  in  Hertfordshire  are  creating 
such  widespread  interest.  We  believe  also  that 
to  large  numbers  of  the  general  public  our  propa- 
ganda is  as  yet  unknown,  and  it  is  from  such  as 
are  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  urgent  pro- 
blems of  modern  urban  life  that  we  venture  to 
claim  support  for  our  crusade."  We  sympathise 
with  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  wish  the 
new  journal  every  success.  It  may  be  had  from 
SiMPKiN,  Marshall  k  Co.  for  3rf. 

Surrey  County  Gardening.— The  second 

■of  the  Silver  Knightian  Medals  for  cottage  gar- 
dening in  Surrey,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
County  Education  Committee  by  the  Council  of 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  was  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  at  the  Eedhill  Technical  Institute, 
presented  to  Mr.  Henrt  Brown,  of  Sidlow,  in 
the  South  Park  Society's  district.  The  gathering, 
which  was  a  large  one,  was  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor  of  Eeigate,  and  the  presentation  was  made 
by  the  wife  of  the  local  Coimty  Council  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  E.  C.  P.  Hull.  Mr.  Brown's 
garden,  which  was  seen  in  the  summer,  and  was, 
as  usual,  in  very  beautiful  condition,  obtained 
the  highest  number  of  marks  (192)  yet  awarded 
to  any  cottage  garden  in  the  county  by  the 
.official  judges,  Messrs.  J.  Wrkjht,  V.M.H.,  and 
Alexander  Dean.  Both  these  gentlemen  attended 
the  presentation,  and  gave  addresses,  the  former 
dealing  with  the  general  condition  of  gardening 
in  connection  with  elementary  and  continuation 
schools,  and  the  latter  in  reference  to  cottage 
gardening  and  allotment  culture.     The  Allotment 


Medal  goes  to  Harvey  Hopkins,  an  ex-police 
sergeant  at  Carshalton,  whose  fine  plot  obtained 
the  very  high  number  of  202  marks.  Last  year's 
Medal  was  won   by  a   constable  at  Wimbledon, 

F.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dean. — At  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Kingston  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  held  on  Octol>er28, 
Mr.  A.  Dean  was  the  recipient  of  a  marble 
mantel  clock,  and  an  address  from  the  members 
of  the  above  Society,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  the  Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society,  to  mark 
the  celebration  of  bis  Golden  Wedding  on  Nov- 
ember 4,.     For  the  Chrysanthemum   Society  Mr. 

G.  Cox  and  Mr.  W.  Hayward  referred  to  the 
great  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Dean,  whilst 
Mr.  J.  T.  Blencove  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
Kingston,  the  latter  of  whom  read  the  address  of 
congratulation,  spoke  for  the  Kingston  Gar- 
deners' Society.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
Hill,  presided,  and  made  the  presentation.  Each 
of  the  speakers  eulogised  the  value  of  Mr.  Dean's 
unstinted  devotion  to  all  that  pertains  to  gar- 
deners and  gardening,  reference  being  made  to 
his  services  to  horticulture  as  instructor,  writer, 
judge,  critic,  &c.  Mr.  Dean  in  feeling  terms 
referred  to  the  great  pleasure  he  had  found  m 
horticultural  pursuits. 

The  Recent  Orchid  Exhibition  at  Dus- 

SELDORF. — In  addition  to  the  awards  mentioned 
in  our  report  last  week,  we  learn  that  M.  Emile 
Praet,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  obtained  a  1st 
prize  for  a  fine  group  of  fifty  plants  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  and  a  special  prize  for  a  collection  of  eighty 
different  Orchids,  among  which  were  very  good 
specimens  of  Cattleya  Hardyana,  C.  heatonensis, 
C.  aurea,  C.  labiata  alba,  and  C.  Peetersi. 

Gardening  at  Battersea.— The  Battersea 
Borough  Council,  having  erected  on  the  Latch- 
mere  Estate  some  time  since  working-class  dwell- 
ings accommodating  315  families,  desired  to  take 
steps  to  encourage  the  tenants  to  practise  window- 
gardening,  &c.  In  co-operation  witli  the  Battersea, 
Clapham,  and  Wandsworth  Amateur  Chrysan- 
themum and  Horticultural  Society,  prizes  were 
offered  (1)  for  the  best-arranged  window-sill 
garden ;  (2)  the  best-arranged  front-window 
indoor  garden;  (3)  the  best-kept  back-garden. 
Although  some  of  the  tenants  had  not  been  in 
occupation  for  six  months,  the  number  of  entries 
were  as  follows  : — Back-garden  class,  41  ;  window- 
sill  garden,  9  ;  and  front-window  garden,  3.  The 
prizes  were  pre^^ented  by  the  Mayoress  at  a  public 
meeting  held  on  October  28.  Speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee ;  the  Mayor  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Stringer, 
Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  others. 
The  results  of  the  action  of  the  Council  in  the 
matter  were  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

International  Exhibition  of  Bulbs  at 
Haarlem.  —  We  learn  that  the  Eoyal  Dutch 
Bulb  Grrowers'  Society  at  Haarlem,  Holland, 
intends  to  hold  its  quinquennial  exhibition  of 
bulbous  flowers  from  March  17  to  21,  1905.  The 
schedule,  which  has  been  published,  shows  that  a 
large  number  of  jjrizes  will  be  offered,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  make  this  exhibition  more  interesting 
than  any  of  the  previous  shows  of  the  Society. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Joh.  de  Breuck, 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

"  Flora  and  Sylva."— In  the  September 
number  are  colom-ed  figures  of  Lcelio-Cattleya 
Eex,  a  cross  between  Cattleya  Mossiae  Eeinecki- 
ana  and  La-lia  purpiu-ata  var.  alba,  and  of 
Eehmannia  angulata,  as  well  as  a  descriptive 
article  on  Tropaeolums  and  Pentstemons.  The 
October  number  contains  a  coloured  figiu-e  of 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  together  with  useful  articles 
on  Lachenalias  and  Hemerocallis.  Why  the 
former  should  be  called  "  Cowslips  "  is  not  evident. 


A  coloured  plate  of  Calceolaria  plantaginea  is 
also  given. 

"  Index  Kewensis  Plantarum  Phanero- 
GAMARUM." — The  first  part  of  the  second  supple- 
ment (1890 — 1900),  containing  the  letters  A — L, 
is  now  ready,  price  12s.  net ;  it  is  printed  in  4to 
(12i  X  lOj  inches),  uniformly  in  all  respects  with 
the  Ind&r  Kewensis  itself.  The  Inde.r,  in  two 
volumes,  half  morocco,  together  with  the  first 
supplement  (1886 — 1895),  can  be  procured  from 
Mr.  Frowde,  price  jei2  13s.  net. 

British     Gardeners'    Association.  —  A 

meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Haslemere, 
on  Friday,  October  2S.  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  of  Blaok- 
down  House  Gardens,  presided.  The  objects  of 
the  Association  were  explained  by  Mr.  J.  Stocks, 
of  Kew,  who  attended  for  this  purpose.  Mr 
Stocks  was  able  t)  remove  some  misunder- 
standings that  have  occurred  in  respect  to 
"  gardens  of  repute,"  and  said  that  many  gar- 
deners thought  it  to  be  necessary  to  have  a 
character  from  their  present  employer  before 
they  could  join  the  Association,  which  is  a 
mistake.  None  is  asked  for  in  the  form  of 
application.  After  a  discussion  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  start  a  branch  of  the  British 
(.iardeners'  Association  in  the  district ;  and 
further,  that  a  committee  should  be  elected  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  November  4.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  asked  to  act  as  Honorary  Secretary,  which  he 
agreed  to  do. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  hims"/f  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  Ot/  his  Correspondents. ) 

diascia  BARBER/e. — Judging  from  the  seeds- 
men's catalogues  this  plant  is  considered  to  be 
a  half-hardy  annual.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
half-hardy  perennial,  for  I  have  two  plants  in 
different  positions  (both,  however,  warm  ones) 
that  have  stood  the  last  two  winters  without  any 
protection.  From  its  habit  of  throwing  out  short 
stolons,  each  of  which  produces  a  short  raceme  of 
the  pretty  rose  -  coloured  flowers,  it  continues 
longer  in  bloom  than  any  plant  I  know,  viz.,  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  present  time.  I  recently 
took  up  about  half  of  one  of  the  plants,  from 
which  I  got  over  twenty  nicely-rooted  stolons, 
which  I  hope  to  keep  till  next  spring  in  a  cold 
frame.  Alfred  0.  Walker,  Maidstone. 

POTATO 3  TO  EAT.  —  I  was  very  pleased  to 
read  in  your  issue  of  October  22  the  timely  re- 
mirks  of  the  Eev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  upon  Potatos, 
and  also  upon  the  National  Potato  Society.  The 
first  show  of  this  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
has,  I  think,  taught  us  that  some  beiter  methods 
of  judging  Potatos  should  be  adopt  .'d,  and  that 
at  once.  The  staging  of  tubers  alone  is  of  no 
practical  value  to  anybody.  Is  it  not  practicable  to 
exhibit  a  growing  plant  or  plants  of  any  variety, 
or  a  dishful  of  its  produce  as  lifted  from  the  soU, 
with  a  few  tubers  properly  boiled  ?  If  this  were 
done  visitors  to  the  show  would  have  some  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  the  habit  of  growth,  produc- 
tiveness, the  general  appearance  of  the  tuljers,  and 
the  cookingqualities.  The  j  udges,  too,  would  hava 
some  information  to  guide  them  in  making  awards. 
This  applies  particularly  to  seedling  varieties 
submitted  for  the  first  time.  There  was  a  prize 
offered  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  for  the  best 
collection  of  seedling  varieties  not  in  commerce. 
Now,  the  tubers  which  were  awarded  the  1st  prize 
in  this  class  were,  so  far  as  tubers  are  concerned, 
all  that  the  most  fastidious  judge  could  desire; 
but  what  of  the  other  and  more  essential  points 
flavour  and  quality,  productiveness  and  disease- 
resisting  ability  ?  It  is  impossible  under  the 
present  system  of  granting  awards  for  a  judge 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  most  necessary  points  in 
Potatos  shown  in  such  a  class  as  this.  "The  pedi- 
gree, of  course,  is  usually  given ;  but  experience 
has  taught  us  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  index 
to  the  good  points  of  a  Potato.  If  a  raiser  can 
demonstrate  that  his  latest  introduction  is  a 
phenomenon  in  the  way  of  a  heavy  cropper, 
he    has  satisfied  himself  and    the   demands   of 
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growers.  What  is  the  use  of  growing  a  variety 
that  will  yield,  say,  20  tons  to  the  acre, 
or  170  tubers  to  the  plant,  if  quality  and 
flavour  in  that  particular  variety  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  ?  Are  growers  planting 
Potatos  to  feed  indiscriminating  cattle,  as  Mr. 
Engleheart  aptly  puts  it,  or  are  they  planting 
them  for  hiitnan  food  ?  A  variety  of  Potato 
should  jjossess  quality  as  its  first  recommendation, 
and  productiveness  as  its  second.  It  may  be  that 
many  of  the  seedlings  submitted  to  the  National 
Potato  Society  were  perfect  in  the  above  respects, 
but  how  could  the  fudges  or  visitors  to  the 
show  ascertain  this?  I  was  sorry  to  notice 
that  the  Society  encouraged  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
the  practice  of  making  awards  to  tubers  of  large 
size,  quite  unfit  for  ordinary  and  general  cooking 
purposes.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  fatal  error,  and 
I  challenged  the  award  in  question  at  the  evening 
meeting  of  the  Society,  but  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  judged  this  particular  lot  of 
Potatos  that  I  wanted  the  Potato  judged  from  an 
horticultural  and  not  from  an  agricultural  stan- 
dard;  what  they  wanted  was  weight.  [Of  water  P 
or  of  starch  ?  or  proteid  ?  Ed.]  This  is  of  course 
new  doctrine,  and  I  regret  to  find  the  National 
Potato  Society  adopting  it.  Your  correspondent 
also  draws  attention  to  the  prejudice  against 
yellow-coloured  Potatos.  There  are  many  yellow- 
fleshed  varieties  in  commerce  of  great  excellence, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  why  market  growers  do 
not  push  them  more  than  they  do.  I  maintain 
that  colour  is  of  no  consideration  if  the  quality  is 
right,  and  if  the  variety  cooks  white  and  mealy 
for  the  table.  I  could  put  on  the  English  market 
several  varieties  of  coloured  potatos,  both  round 
and  kidney  shaped,  of  excellent  flavour — some- 
thing that  would  be  a  revelation  to  present-day 
consumers;  but  the  colour  of  the  skin  debars 
this.  The  crofters  and  cottars  in  Scotland  have 
better  Potatos  on  their  humble  tables  than 
the  great  majority  of  their  English  cousins. 
Why  should  this  be  ?  George  M.  Taylor,  Invereslc, 
Midloihian. 

NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY  AND  COOKED 
POTATOS.— Dops  "  A.  C.  B."  (p.  306,  October  29) 
infer  that  this  Society  should  cook  half  its 
exhibits  ?  It  will  do  nothing  so  misleading.  It 
is  well  known  to  experts  that  many  of  our  best 
Potatos  do  not  develop  their  full  flavour  until  the 
winter,  and  a  variety  might  be  condemned  at  a 
summer  or  early  autumn  show  which  in  its  season 
is  good.  Judging  by  flavour  sounds  right  in 
theory,  but  it  may  be  all  wrong  in  practice. 
Walter  P.  Wright. 

A  POTATO  CROP. — I  am  sending  a  photograph 
of  a  crop  of  Sutton's  Discovei-y  Potato  grown  by 
me  from  2  lb.  of  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons  in  the  spring  of  1904.  The  crop  weighed 
607  lb.  of  tubers;  the  tubers  were  of  good 
quality  throughout,  not  a  single  diseased  tuber 
could  I  find  ;  the  haulm  remained  green  until  cut 
down  by  frost.  H.  Green,  The  Garden,  Nocion  Hall, 
near  Lincoln. 

POTATO  ELDORADO.— From  a  tuber  of  IJ  oz. 
of  the  Potato  Eldorado  my  master  and  I  have 
obtained  a  crop  of  1,372  1b.  or  12}  cwt.  !  Our 
bigg&st  total  was  5  lb.  from  one  single  •'cutting  " 
plant.  Tlie  heaviest  single  tuber  obtained  weighs 
1  lb.  12  oz.  Our  soil  is  stifi^,  overlying  heavy  clay 
and  chalk.  W.  Bradford,  Medstead.  [The  figures 
are  those  given  by  our  correspondent.  Ed.] 

POTATO  NORTHERN  STAR.— Two  small  tubers 
of  "  Northern  Star  "  were  obtained  in  March  last, 
the  weight  of  each  being  1  j  oz.,  and  having  six 
and  five  eyes  respectively.  The  tubfrs  were  cut 
into  eleven  pieces  and  placed  in  small  pots  in  a 
little  warmth,  where  they  made  rapid  progress. 
Cuttings  were  aftervjards  taken  from  the  plants, 
and  were  then  grown  in  pots.  At  the  end 
of  May  the  plants  were  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  tit  a  distance  of  2  feet  apart,  and  during 
the  remaindpr  of  the  season  they  received  only 
ordinary  cultivation.  The  crop  has  just  been 
lifted,  and  the  result  is  114.1b.  of  good  Potatos 
The  earliest-raised  plants  produced  the  heaviest 
crop,  from  fifty  to  sixty  Potatos  to  each  root, 
while  the  later  plants  raised  from  cuttings  pro- 
duced the  finest  tubers.  J.  Found,  Mongewell  Pari; 
Gardens,  Walling/ord. 

I  purchased   1  lb.  of  tubers  for  my  em- 
ployer's  garden,   and    determined    to    give   the 


variety  good  cultivation.  The  crop  amounts  to 
167  lb.  of  tubers.  F.  IFoodward,  Oodden  Green 
Gardens,  Sevenoaks. 

NERINE    FOTHERGILLI    MAJOR    IN  THE  OPEN. — 

This,  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  Guernsey 
Lilies,  has  been  flowering  well  with  me  in  a 
warm,  wall-backed  border,  several  fiower-spikes 
shooting  up  from  the  soil  about  the  middle  of 
September.  The  trusses,  which  consisted  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  flowers,  were  in  some  cases 
5  inches  across,  .and  nothing  could  excel  the 
splendid  colouring  of  the  flowers,  whose  bright 
scarlet  appeared  in  the  sunshine  to  be  thickl.y 
sprinkled  with  gold-dust.  In  certain  Cornish 
gardens  that  I  know,  these  Nerines  also  gi'ow  and 
flower  satisfactorily  in  the  open,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  in  hot  and  srmny  borders  in  the 
south-west,  they  would  generally  do  well  if 
planted  in  gritty,  porous  soil.  S.  W.  Fitzherhert. 

SAGINA    PROCUMBENS   ON   GARDEN  PATHS. — 

In  what  way  does  the  common  garden  weed,  of 
which  I  enclose  a  specimen,  finds  its  way  into 
our  gravel  paths  ?  During  the  winter  before  last, 
I  remade  all  my  paths.  The  gravel  was  taken, 
not  from  an  old  pit,  where  weeds  might  have 
sown  themselves,  but  from  a  fresh  excavation 
about  10  feet  down,  where  the  subsoil  had  not 
been  disturbed  for  centuries.  Throiighout  last 
year  not  a  weed  was  visible  on  my  paths.  During 
this  summer,  however,  they  have  become  ne.arly 
covered  by  this  weed.  How  could  it  possibly 
have  got  there  ?  There  are  no  weeds  allowed 
on  my  borders  or  about  the  garden.  The 
seeds  of  this  weed  cannot  be  carried  by  the 
wind,  like  that  of  a  Thistle  or  a  Dandelion. 
I  am  puzzled  how  to  extirpate  the  weed.  I 
experimented  with  an  advertised  "  weed-killer  "  ; 
it  killed  the  weeds,  but  killed  also  the 
front  row  of  Strawberry  plants.  Apparently 
the  fumes  caused  the  death,  for  none  of  the 
fluid  reached  them.  It  also  left  a  brown 
stain  on  the  paths.  I  am  thinking  of  trying 
the  effect  of  a  benzine  "  Painters'  Lamp," 
to  scorch  off  the  weeds,  protecting  the  I3ox- 
edging  by  an  upright  board  set  on  edge,  and 
covered  with  thin  sheet-iron.  The  paths,  how- 
ever, are  now  too  wet  for  that  experiment.  I 
fear  that  this  weed  being  a  tap-rooted  plant,  the 
lamp  may  only  burn  off  the  top,  and  the  plant 
may  shoot  up  again.  F.  S.  [Dress  the  paths 
with  diluted  carbolic  acid,  mixing  2  to  3  ounces 
of  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water.     Poison.  Ed.] 

MAGNOLIA    KOBUS    (=    THURBERl). — It    may 

interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  this 
Magnolia  is  bearing  several  spikes  of  bright 
scarlet  seeds  in  the  botanic  gardens  here.  The 
tree  was  planted  eight  years  ago,  and  produced 
its  first  flowers  three  years  since.  J.  Milium, 
Sux)erintendent,  Victoria  Park,  Bath. 

IMPORTED  ODONTOGLOSSUMS.  —  We  have 
recently  potted  up  and  grown  on  some  thousands 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  all  sizes.  As  a 
result  I  wish  to  advise  my  fellow  amateurs  to  be 
patient,  and  not  to  leave  more  than  one  flower  on 
unestablished  plants.  One  flower,  or  rather  bud, 
may  possibly  mature,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
will  produce  anything  but  abortions.  This  of 
course  means  an  unnecessary  weakening  of  the 
already  weak  plants.  I  remove  all  but  the 
lowest  bud,  and  find  this  the  best.  It  is  natural 
for  one  to  try  to  see  what  his  purchase  is  likely  to 
produce,  but  patience  is  everything,  and  imme- 
diately the  flower  is  sufficiently  expanded  to  he 
labelled  it  should  be  taken  off.  I  am  trying  Oak- 
leaf  mould.  It  will,  I  fear,  mean  more  frequent 
disturbance  for  [repotting  than  when  using  peat. 
Odontoglot. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS.  —  Mr.  Bartlett 
stated  on  p.  306  that  the  largest  specimen  he  h.as 
seen  is  that  growing  at  Pencarrow,  North  Corn- 
wall. Here  at  Killerton,  East  Devon,  there  are 
two  trees  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  one  at 
Pencarrow.  One  of  these  is  a  handsome  well- 
furnished  specimen  49  feet  in  height,  and  has  a 
girth  5  feet  11  inches  at  .5  feet  from  the  groirnd. 
The  other,  a  poorly  furnished  but  much  taller 
specimen,  measures  68  feet  in  height,  and 
is  4  feet  3  inches  in  girth  at  5  feet  from  the 
groimd.      This    taller    specimen,    though     thin 


and  poorly  furnished,  is,  I  believe,  a  typical 
example  of  the  tree  as  it  occurs  in  its  native- 
state.  Both  trees  are  well  sheltered,  and  grow- 
in  a  fertile,  well-drained  soil.  Just  now  the  pale- 
green  of  the  young  foliage  contrasts  well  .vith 
the  rich  reddish-brown  of  the  older  foliage.. 
J.  Coutis,  Killerton  Gardens. 


SOCIETIES, 


THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  1. — The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  ii> 
the  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  display  was  less  than  that  made  on  the* 
previous  occasion,  but  the  Hall  was  sufficiently 
furnished  to  have  presented  a  good  effect  had  some 
pains  been  taken  to  arrange  the  exhibits  and  to  discard, 
commonplace  subjects. 

Orchids  were  numerous,  and  the  ORCHID  COMMITTEE- 
recommended  awards,  including  one  Botanical  Certifi 
cate,    one   First-class   Certificate,   and   six   Awards  of 
Merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  made  two  Awards,  one 
being  to  a  Chrysanthemum  sport,  and  the  otlier  to- 
the  small-leaved  Asparagus  shown  in  fig.  14G.  There 
were  several  good  seedling  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums- 
staged,  but  not  in  the  best  condition,  therefore  several 
that  were  passed  over  by  the  Committee  may  obtain 
Awards  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  Fruit  and  Vecetable  Committee  made  no- 
awards  to  novelties.  The  most  remarkable  exhibit 
before  this  Committee  was  that  of  a  collection  of 
seedling  Ajjples  raised  by  Mr.  C'HAS.  Ross. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  thirty  new  Fellows, 
elected,  and  the  Hon.  VicARY  GiBBS  delivered  a' 
lecture  on  "Planting  for  Winter  Effect,"  which  was- 
illustrated  by  a  very  representative  collection  of  fresh 
specimens  from  the  garden  of  Lord  Aldenham  at. 
Elstree. 

Floral    Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  and  Messrs.. 
C.  T.  Druery,  H.  H.  May,  Jas.  Walker,  R.  Dean, 
Jas.  Hudson,  E.  Molyueux,  J.  F.  McLeod,  G.  Reuthe, 
J.  A.  Nix,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Geo.  Gordon,  Jas_ 
Jeffries,  Chas.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  T.  Bennett-. 
Poe,  C.  E.  Shea,  W.  Cuthbertson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
AV.  J.  James,  E.  T.  Cook,  George  Paul,  and  Ed.  Mawley. 

Carnation  "Lord  Charles  Bcresford,"  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  CuTBUSH  &  SoN.s,  is  from  a  cross  between  the- 
varieties  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  and  Viscount  Kitchener.. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  to  large  size,  excellent 
form,  pronounced  fragrance,  and  do  not  split  the- 
calyces.  The  Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
variety  again. 

Lord  Aldeniiam,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr. 
Mr.  Ell.  Beckett),  filled  the  entire  length  of  the  nortbj 
end  of  the  Hall  with  a  collection  of  spra^-s  of  plants-- 
carrying  ornamental  foliage,  berries  and  fruits,  coloured, 
stems,  &c.,  illustrative  of  their  adaptability  for  winter 
effect  in  the  garden  and  grounds.  Crattegus  crus-galli^ 
splendens  was  especially  striking.  Among  the  plants, 
with  coloured  foliage  Liquidambar  stj-raciflua,  Rhus, 
typhina.  Hydrangea  quercifolia,  Rhus  Cotinus,  Steph- 
anandra  Tanakas,  Forsythia  viridissinia,  Quercus  coc- 
cinea  Waterer's  variety  (especially  beautiful),  and  Acer 
carpinifolium  were  prominent,  while  such  plants  as- 
Phragmites  communis,  Gynerium  argenteum,  Tj-pha 
latifolia,  Bambusa  species  and  a  liost  of  other  similai- 
plants  reminded  one  of  the  numerous  ornamental 
S2>ecies  available  for  eff'ective  decoration  in  the  gardens^ 
and  grounds  when  many  of  the  showy  flowering  plants, 
are  over.  Among  several  species  of  CoUetia  nicely 
presented  that  of  C.  cruciata  was  in  flower  (Silver- 
Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  CuTBUSH  &  SONS,  Highgate,  set  up  three 
showy  groups,  one  comprised  of  retarded  plants  in. 
flower,  relieved  with  choice  foliage  plants,  &c.  ;. 
another  of  Carnations,  and  a  third  composed  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.  The  first-named  was  an  excel- 
lent group  in  every  respect,  and  included  Azaleas,. 
Lilies  of  the  Vallej-,  Lilium  tigriuum,  L.  auratum,  L. 
longifolium,  Astilbe  (Spir.^ea)  japonica  being  well  de-: 
veloped  ;  and  a  number  of  Ericas  and  Bouvardias  in., 
flower  arranged  along  the  front  gave  an  effective  finish 
— a  very  bright  display  (Silver  -  gilt  Flora  Medal). 
The  Carnations  and  h.irdy  flowers  from  the  same  firm 
were  arranged  in  an  effective  manner,  and  contained 
many  of  the  best  of  those  in  flower  at  this  seasoi\i 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 
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"Mv.   H.   B.   May,    Dysons  Lane   Nurseries,    Upper 

'Edmonton,  presented  a  choice  collection  of  Cordylines 

(Drac-enas),    intersperaed    with   suitable    Ferns.       At 

one    end   of   the    group   were    several    well  -  flowered 

plants  of  Veronica  Hendersoni  of  crimson  and  white 

■varieties.     The  DracKnas  were  excellently  grown,  with 

.colours   well    developed,    and    included    the    varieties 

Monarch,    the   dark-coloured  leaves   having   a   lighter 

.ed-coloiired   margin ;    terminalis    superba,     Hercules 

(with   very  graceful  foliage),    Haroldiana  (green   with 

yellow    variegations),     Masterpiece,     Lord     Wolseley, 

Sanderi,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  Burnham  Beeches,  was  awardeil  a 
■^^ote  of  Thanks  for  cut  flowers  of  a  single  Dahlia  under 
■the  name  of  D.  laciniata  purpurea,  a  variety  described 

■  as  being  less  tender  than  others,  being  still  fresh  in  a 
garden  m  which  other  varieties  were  cut  down.  The 
I  'lowers  were  of  rich  crimson  colour. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  staged  an  extensive  group  of  Ferns, 
.most  of  them  being  large  specimen  plants.  The  col- 
ilection  comprised  no  fewer  than  sixty  plants  in  pots, 
irepresenting  many  genera  and  numerous  species — 
Acrostichums,  Adiantums,  Polypodiums,  Gleichenia, 
Nephrolepis,  Davallia,  Gymnogramma,  ke.  (Silver-gilt 
.Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  The  Nurseries,  Longwoi'th,  Berks, 
■staged  a  very  pleasing  exhibit  of  Roses.  Rose  hips 
plentifully   interspersed  among   the  flowers   reminded 

■  one  of  tlie  lateness  of  tlie  season  for  these  popular 
i.Howers  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Bark  &  Sons,  11,  12,  and  1.3,  King  Street, 
■Covent  Garden,  London,  staged  a  mixed  group,  com- 
;lirising  perennial  Asters,  Clirysanthemums,  Nerines, 
-and  pot  ])lants  of  Cjclamen  ncapolitanum.  Nerine 
:flexuosa  alba  and  N.  umlulata  were  presented  in  a 
uuimljer  of  well-grown  pot  plants. 

Lkopolii  he  EoTils<^iiiLii,  Esq.,  Gimnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  Hudson),  set  up  several  plants  of 
Begonia  "Marie."  Tlie  variety  somewiiat  resembles 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  is  of  coarser  habit,  and  the 
inflorescence  is  more  loosely  panicled  than  in  that 
*.-ariety,  and  is  developed  well  above  the  foliage.  A 
-very  showy  variety. 

Messrs.  .Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged 
-.-leveral  types  of  winter-flowering  Begonias  :  B.  ideala 
.(compact  gi'owing  habit,  with  briglit  rose-coloured  semi- 
.  louble  flowers),  B.  Agatha,  B.  Agatlia  comjiacta,  and 
B.  Mrs.  Heal  (flowers  large,  of  a  deep  rosy  colour). 
Several  jjlants  of  .Jacobinia  coccinea  was  also  included 
Jn  Messrs.  Yeitcii's  exhil)it. 

Twenty  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
;-;aine  and  its  white  variety,  "Turnford  Hall."  were  set, 
•up  by  J.  A.  Yoi'Nc,  Esq.,  Stone  House,  West  Hill, 
.Putney,  S.W.  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Street)  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  S5I1TII,  Henley-on-Thames  (gr., 
JMr.  Perkins),  staged  a  dozen  jjlants  of  Hippeastrums, 
■most  of  which  were  unnamed.  Tliey  were  all  freely 
.flowering,  most  of  the  plants  carrying  foiu^  or  more 
flowers  of  excellent  form.  One  variety  named  ""Wil- 
liam Henry,"  with  ^ery  large  crim-son  flowers,  was 
-especially  fine,  and  all  of  them  were  flowering  very 
•  early  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Wahe,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
r^iut  up  a  number  of  hardy  flowers  in  vases,  also  several 
i^ians  of  alpine  plants.  Cyclamen  cilicum  was  flowering 
■well  in  a  pan.  Lithosper)num  rosmarinifolium,  Stern- 
'bergia  augustifolia,  Nerine  Fothergilli,  and  Corydalis 
••thalictrifolia  were  also  noticed  in  flower  (Silver 
:Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Eeuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston, 
-Kent,  staged  several  hybrid  Nerines,  principally  crosses 
-obtained  from  N.  Fothergilli  and  and  N.  pudica.  Mrs. 
-J.  I.  Smail  is  a  promising  variety,  having  the  appear- 
.^nce  of  an  improved  N.  Fothergilli,  Ijut  with  fewer 
iflowers  on  the  panicle  tlian  in  the  type. 

Messrs.  Hi'GH  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex, 
staged  Carnations  Winter  Cheer,  Jlrs.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
]\Ir.  Theo.  Roosevelt,  &c.  ;  also  plants  of  .Asparagus 
medeoloides  var.  myrtifolia  (see  6g.  146). 

Messrs.  AV.  k  3.  Brown,  nurserymen,  Stamford, 
■-staged  vases  of  Roses.  Cactus- flowering  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Salvia  splendens.  Heliotrope,  and  other 
.greenhouse  plants,  arranging  perennial  Asters  and 
.-sprays  of  berried  shrubs  as  a  liackground. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
^Surrey,  staged  an  exhibit  of  ornamental  and  berried 
.plants  in  pots,  Aucubas,  Ivies,  Osmanthus,  Euony- 
iinus,  Pemettias,  &c.,  a  most  useful  class  of  plants  for 
.decorative  jiurposes. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Messrs.  W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  filled  one  of  the  side  tables  with  varieties  of 
Chrysautliemums  in  vases,  epergnes,  &c.  Prominent 
were  a  number  of  single  varieties,  not  the  least 
pleasing  of  the  Chrysanthemum  genus,  also  flowers  in 
good  character  of  tiie  larger  types.  Among  the  latter 
we  noticed  F.  S.  Vallis  (plentifully  and  well  displayed), 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham  (in  good  form), 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Ackland,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Merstham 
Crimson  (of  very  rich  colour,  very  promising),  Dora 
Stevens,  J.  E.  Brooks,  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Dunne,  &c. 
Among  the  "singles"  mention  may  be  made  of 
Clibran's  Terracotta,  Rosa  Wells  (crimson),  Kitty 
Bourne  (a  pleasing  soft  yellow  colour),  Ethel  Beer  (a 
new  variety  of  sulphur-yellow),  Mary  Richardson,  and 
Miss  E.  Partridge,  with  petals  of  a  pleasing  light  rose 
colour  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 


Fig.  116.— ASP.iH-vors  medeoloides  jnnTiFOLiA. 
Awarded  an  Award  ol"  Merit  on  Tuesday  last. 


Frank  Penn,  Esip,  Canterbury.  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  Fair- 
weather),  staged  a  dozen  commendable  exhibition 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  E.  PoTTEN,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
staged  numerous  vases  of  the  free-flowering  type  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Rubies  (bright  rosy-purple).  Rye- 
croft  Glory,  White  Quintus  (an  excellent  decorati\e 
"white"),'  Le  Pactole  (bronze).  &c.  Mr.  PoTTEN  also 
staged  several  forms  of  Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  and  a 
collection  of  named  varieties  of  Pentstemon  (Silver 
Banksian  Medai). 

Mr.  Bkoughton,  Norfolk  Road,  Maidenhead,  showed 
two  dozen  and  a  half  flowers  of  a  new  white  incurved 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  named  Mrs.  Broughton. 

New  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Baldock,  Swanky,  Kent ;  BIr.  W.  Seward, 
Hanwell ;  and  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  gr.  to  A.  H.  Lee, 
Esq.,  Rookesbury  I'ark. 

AWARDS. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Aspnrarjus  medeoloides  vii/rtifolia.— This  is  a  very 
small-leaved  variety  of  the  slender-growing  Asparagus, 
which  is  known  in  gardens  as  "Smilax"  (see  fig.  140). 


The  growths  will  tie  very  suitable  for  use  in  artistic 
floral  arrangements.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries. 

Cliri/santhenium  Kiithlren  Thomson. — An  Award  of 
Merit  was  recommended  to  this  variety  as  one  suitable 
for  cultivation  to  supply  the  markets.  It  is  a  sport 
from  "Caprice  du  Printemps,"  which  is  rose  coloured, 
whilst  the  flowers  of  the  sport  are  of  red  colour,  with 
florets  tii>pcd  and  marginerl  witli  yellow.  In  other 
respects  the  sport  is  similar  to  the  type,  and  is  equally 
valuable  for  general  decorative  purposes.  Shown  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomson,  Enfield  Highway,  and  Mr.  F. 
Lillev,  Guernsey,  the  sport  having  apparently  occurred 
simultaneously  in  these  widely-separated  districts. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Guiney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ; 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  de  B.  Crawshay, 
N.  C.  Cookson,  J.  W.  Potter,  W.  Boxall,  AY.  H. 
Young,  W.  H.  AYhite,  F.  AY.  Ashton,  A.  A.  McBean, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  H.  A.  Tracy,  G.  F.  Moore,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  H.  Ballantine,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  J.  Douglas, 
F.  AYellesley.  AV.  Cobb,  and  F.  Sander. 

There  was  probaljly  the  finest  shov/  of  Orchids  ever 
made  in  the  month  of  November. 

Jeremiah  Colsian,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
AY.  P.  Bound),  was  awarded  a  Gold  Meilal  for  a  very 
large  grou[),  in  which  were  very  fine  specimens  of 
Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  C.  elegans,  C.  x  AVinni- 
anum,  Cattleya  labiata  Master  J.  Colman  (a  very  hand- 
some flower),  C.  I.  alba,  C.  I.  cterulea,  C.  1.  illustris, 
and  other  fine  forms  ;  Cypripediura  insigne  Sanderse, 
Ernesti,  The  Queen,  magnificum,  and  other  forms  of 
insigne ;  C.  x  nitens,  C.  x  Arthurianum,  C.  Roth- 
schildianum,  Oncidium  varicosum  and  O.  ornithorhyn- 
chum  album.  Calantho  x  AVm.  JIurray,  C.  x  A'eitchii 
and  C.  vestita.  Cattleya  x  Mantini  nobilior,  C.  x 
John  Baguley,  C.  Minerva  lilacina,  kc.  In  the  centre 
was  a  jn^etty  arrangement  of  MasdevaUia  Davisii  with 
twenty  flowers,  M.  cucullata  and  others,  in  front  of 
which  were  jilants  of  the  rare  Lajlia  pra;stans  Gatton 
Park  variety  with  eight  white,  lavender-tinted  flowers, 
L.  p.  "George  Prince  of  AVales,"  white  with  p\uple 
marks  on  the  lip  ;  Spathoglottis  aurea  Kimballiana, 
and  a  much  finer  yellow  form  of  it  raised  at  Gatton 
from  seeds. 

.1.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr., 
Mr.  AA'hitelegge),  received  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for 
a  fine  group,  in  which  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  were 
remarkable,  the  wliite  ones  including  C.  1.  R.  I. 
Measures,  G.  G.  AVliitelegge,  Amesiana,  Ariadne,  and 
alba.  One  grand  dark  form  named  "Ruby"  had 
flowers  resembling  those  of  a  fine  C.  AVarscewiczii,  but 
darker  in  colour.  Other  specially  fine  things  noted  were 
a  remarkably  dark  and  handsome  Cymbidium  Tracy- 
anum, C.  giganteum,  L:elio-t'attleya  x  luminosa,  and 
other  Lielio-Cattleya.s,  fine  MasdevaUia  A'eitchii, 
Lycaste  Skinneri  and  variety  alba,  the  fine  yellow 
Oncidium  Forbesii,  Bradshawia;,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charleswortii  k  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
secured  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine 
group,  principally  hybrids.  In  the  centre  was  a  fine 
example  of  the  clear  wliite  L.-elio  -  Cattleya  x  Dig- 
byano-Mossi.-e  "Queen  Alexandra,"  for  which  they 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  last  meeting. 
In  front  of  it  was  a  very  remarkable  spotted  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  the  spotting  being  distributed  over 
the  whole  flower.  Other  fine  hybrids  were  Sophro- 
Cattleya  x  Nydia  with  dark  crimson  flower,  Cypri- 
jjedium  X  Lord  Ossulston  (a  distinct  cross).  C.  x  Rene 
Jolibois,  C.  X  Madame  Jules  Hye,  C.  x  Niobe,  C.  x 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  L.xdio-Cattleya  x  Haroldiana,  and 
other  Lwlio-Cattleyas ;  Cattleya  x  Mantini,  and 
allied  hybrids  :  Zygopetalum  x  xanthino-stapelioides 
(a  supposed  natural  hybrid),  Cattleya  x  Lord  Roth- 
schild, kc. 

Messrs.  SANDER  k  SONS,  St.  .Albans,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  extensive  group  of  fine 
hybrids  and  species.  The  principal  novelties  were 
C'ypripedium  x  nitens  "Perfection,"  which  may  be 
likened  to  a.  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  but  of  nitens 
colouring ;  C.  x  Clio  (insigne  Chantini  ■;  Lynchi- 
anum),  a  fine  hybrid  :  C.  x  Stanley  Eogerson  (Charles- 
worthii  x  callosum),  large,  and  with  a  very  striking 
white  rose-tinted  dorsal  sepal ;  and  Cattleya  x  Nep- 
tune (SchiUeriana  x  labiata),  a  pretty  lilac  and  rose- 
purple  flower.  Others  noted  were  Cymbidium  x 
Holmesii,  with  several  spikes ;  a  rich  claret-tipped 
Pescatorea  Klabochorum,  two  fine  Cycnoches  chloro- 
chilon,  Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  with  three  spikes; 
Miltonia  x  Bluntii  Lubbcrsiana,  M.  Candida  grandi- 
flora  with  three  spikes  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  kc. 
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Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  group  of  hybrids, 
including  the  fine  Cypripediuni  x  Thalia,  the  new 
Sophro-Cattle.ya  x  Atreus  (S.  grandiflora  x  C.  Law- 
renceana),  of  bright  reddish-purple  colour  ;  Cattleya 
X  Mantini,  C.  x  Portia,  C.  x  Mrs.  .J.  W.  Whiteley, 
Lwlio-Cattleya  x  Haroldiana,  L.-C.  x  Bryan,  L.-C.  x 
Decia,  L.-C.  x  Terentia,  L.-(.'.  x  Digbyano-Warsce- 
wiczii,  L.  x  Digbyano-purpurata,  and  other  showy 
h_ybrida. 

Messrs.  J.\s.  &  A.  A.  McBe.in,  Cooksbridge,  staged 
a  very  fine  group  in  which  their  speciality  of  handsome 
Odontoglossum  crispum  was  well  displayed.  The 
Cypripediums  included  a  grand  specimen  of  C.  x 
Morgani^  with  five  spikes,  bearing  together  sixteen 
flowers  (Cultural  Commendation) :  fine  C.  x  Lee- 
anum  giganteum,  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  C.  i. 
Sanderas,  and  others,  including  a  very  attractive 
hybrid  named  "Gaiety"  of  unrecorded  parentage. 
Others  specially  noteworthy  were  Cynibidium  Tracy- 
anum,  Cattleya  x  Mantini,  fine  C.  Bowringiana,  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

R.  Brigg.s-Burt,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Accrington, 
staged  a  select  group  in  which  were  two  fine  plants 
of  the  white  Cattleya  labiata  Gilmourise  and  one  of 
C.  1.  alba,  the  singular  striped^C.  labiata  Peetersii, 
Lselio-Cattleya  x  Rosalind,  two  Cypripedium  x  Maudise, 
C.  X  triumphans  magnificum,  and  a  fine  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  Leeanum  magnificum  and  C.  X  Sallieri 
Hyeanum  (Silver  Banksian'JIedal). 

H.  S.  GOODSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  AYest  Hill,  Putney 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  staged  an  effective  group  in 
which  Cypripediums  were  prominent.  The  varieties  of 
C  insigne  included  C.  i.  Sandera;  and  C.  i.  punctatum 
violaceum  ;  the  hybrids  C.  x  H.  S.  Goodson,  C.  x 
The  Cajtain,  varieties  of  C.  x  Leeanum,  C.  x  argo- 
tonsum,  C.  Haynaldianum,  &c.  Others  noted  were 
Cattleya  x  Portia,  C.  x  Mrs.  J.  W.  "Whiteley,  forms 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri  including  alba,!Ma.\ilIaria  picta, 
Lycasfe  costata,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian'Medal). 

Messrs.  ST.iXLET  &  C<-.,  Ssuthgate,  had  a  group  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Lodiligesii,  C.  O'Brieniana,  C.  x 
Mantini  nobilior,  Cypripedium  insigne  Ballise,  C.  i. 
Youngianum,  Odontoglossum  x  loochristycnse,  Mil- 
tonia  Regnellii  Crashleyana,  a  very  fine  M.  x  Cog- 
niauxiai,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  staged  an  effective  group 
in  which  were  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  including 
one  white  form  ;  C.  x  Parthenia  "Prince  of  Wales," 
C.  X  Maronii,  C.  Bowringiana  with  six  spikes,  Cypri- 
pedium X  optimum,  a  very  attractive  Charlesworthii 
cross ;  lonopsis  paniculata,  Oncidium  cheirophorum, 
Zygopetalum  Wailesiauum,  Lielia  x  Gratrixis',  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian  BleJal). 

The  Hon.  "W.-iLTER  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Dyer)  showed  a  selection  of  interesting  Orchids, 
including  the  singular  Pleurothallis  Smithiana  with 
short  racemes  of  purple-and-white  flowers,  a  rather 
pretty  Bulbophyllum  allied  to  B.  rufinum ;  a  good 
fpecimen  of  Arundina  chinensis,  Triohosma  suavis, 
Cattleya  Bowringiana  concolor,  Lielio  -  Cattleya  x 
heatonensis  (L.  Digbyana  x  C.  x  Hardyana),  Masde- 
vallia  Lowii,  and  the  very  beautiful  Cirrhopetalum 
Roth  schildianum. 

Norman  C.  Cook.son,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  .J.  Chapman), 
showed  Cypripedium  x  The  Pelican  (Sandero-super- 
biens  x  Rothschildianum),  formed  much  like  C. 
Sanderianum,  but  much  larger. 

H.  L.  B1.SCHOFFSHEI.M,  Esq.,  Stanmore  (gr.,  Mr. 
Ellis),  sent  a  white  form  of  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis. 

Miss  Violet  Fellowes,  Shotesham  Park,  Norwich 
(gr.,  Mr.  L.  Smith),  showed  a  good  dark  Cattleya 
labiata. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificate. 

L(dio  -  Cattlei/a  x  Cappci  CharleswortK s  rarieli/ 
(L.  cinnabarina  x  C.  Warscewiczii),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Heaton,  Bradford.— A  great  advance 
on  the  original  type,  and  one  of  the  best  yellow-and- 
crimson  hybrids  of  its  class.  Sepals  and  petals  bright 
yellow,  front  of  lip  deep  ruby-crimson. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Lcvlia   x   IHustris  (L.  x  Latona  x  C.  aurea),   from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth.— A  handsome  flower  of  good 
size  and  shape.     Sepals  and  petals  yellow  veined  and 
tinged  with  rose.     Lip  claret-crimson. 

Cattleya  lahiata  ''Mrs.  Francis  We/leslev,"  from 
F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Hopkins).— A  charming  variety  with  delicate  blush- 
rose  flowers,  the  centre  of  the  liji  being   silver-white 


with   a  chrome-yellow  disc.     The  jilant  was  a  finely- 
grown  one,  with  two  spikes  of  five  and  four  flowers. 

Cypripedium  x  W.  R.  Lee  "  Oakwood  -  raised" 
variety  (superbiens  x  Rothschildianum),  from  Norman 
C.  COOKSON,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman).— A  noble 
variety,  larger  and  more  clearly  marked  than  otlier 
forms.  Upper  sepal  and  broad  petals  cream-white, 
the  former  striped  and  the  latter  spotted  with  pur])le. 
The  plant  had  a  spike  of  four  large  flowers. 

Lfrlio-Cattlcya  x  Dighiiano-Warneri  ^^ Eric  Lucas," 
from  C.  .1.  LrcAK,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham 
(gr.,  Mr.  Duncan). — Flowers  bright  dark-rose,  with 
yellowish-white  base  to  the  lip  and  fringed  margin. 

Cattleya  labiata  "Miss  Kate  Brazier,"  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans. — A  very  fine,  large- 
flowered,  white  form  of  C.  labiata,  with  some  light  purjile 
markings  on  the  lip,  which  had  a  pale  yellow  disc. 

Cattleya  x  6.  W.  Laic-Schoficld  (labiata  Cookson- 
ianas  x  Lord  Rothschild).— From  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  very  attractive  flower,  with 
silvery-white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  having  a  pris- 
matic arrangement  of  yellow  markings  from  the  base. 
Front  of  lip  velvety  -  purple,  the  crimped  margin 
lavender-coloured  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Liparis  ftikicns.— From  F.  W.  MooRE,  Esq.,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  Inflorescence 
about  9  inches  in  length,  bearing  numerous  pretty  red 
flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  E.sq.  (Chairman)  ;  and 
Messrs.  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  Geo.  Keif,  F.  (,). 
Lane,  G.  Reynolds,  .J.  Jaques,  J.  AVillard,  G.  Norman, 
Owen  Thomas,  George  Wythes,  W.  Poupart,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  Ed.  Beckett,  and  Jos.  Cheal. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross  (gr.  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Wei- 
ford  Park,  Newbury)  staged  a  remarkable  collection  of 
eighteen  seedling  varieties  of  Apples,  all  of  which  have 
been  raised  under  his  own  direction.  These  varieties 
were  Charles  Ross  ( F.  C.  C. )  (Peasgooil's  Nonesuch  x  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin),  Hector  MacDonald  (A.M.),  Redwing, 
The  Vernon,  from  Adams'  Pearmain  ;  Bertha,  from 
Cornish  Aromatic  ;  Gospatric,  from  Golden  Reinette  ; 
Rival  (A.M.),  from  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  x  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  Lady  Alice  Eyre,  from  (Jolden  Reinette, 
Paroquet  (A.M.)  ;  Mrs.  Phillimore  (A.M.),  from  Lord 
Burghley  x  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  Ruddy,  from  Ecklinville 
Seedhng  x  Mere  de  Meiiiige ;  The  Houblon  (A.M.), 
from  Pea.sgood's  Nonesuch  and  Cox's  ( )range  Pippin  ; 
Welf ord  Park  Nonesuch  ( F.  C.  C. ),  from  Golden  Harvey  ; 
Berks  Pearmain,  from  Golden  Reinette ;  Armorel 
(F.C'.C),  a  dessert  variety,  nearly  covered  with  russet, 
will  keep  well  until  the  end  of  May  ;  Atalanta  (A.M.), 
from  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  Bella  (A.M.),  from  Golden 
Reinette  and  Tyro.  Mr.  Ros.s  has  received  at  various 
times  from  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  three 
First-class  Certificates  and  eight  Awards  of  Merit  for 
Seedling  Apples  he  has  raised.  The  letters  F.C.C. 
and  A.M.,  appended  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
varieties,  indicate  that  such  awards  were  gained 
on  former  occasions  ;  no  such  awarcls  were  made  on 
Tuesday  last,  but  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  awarded 
the  "Hogg"  Medal. 

Messrs.  HoRNE  &  SONS,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester, 
Kent,  exhibited  excellent  fruits  of  the  new  varieties  of 
Ap|)le  Charles  Ross  and  The  Houblon. 

Specimens  of  the  orange-coloured  fruits  of  the 
Persimmon  (Diospyros  Virginiana)  were  shown  by 
Canon  ELLA0O5IBE,  Bitton  Vicarage,  Bristol,  to  whom 
a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded. 

A  number  of  seedling  varieties  of  A])ples  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Ei>.  Lane,  Kynaston,  Ross,  Herefordshire, 
also  by  Mr.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton  Gardens, 
Trowbridge  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  Shotesham  Park, 
near  Norwich  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brow.n,  Peterborough  ; 
Mr.  W.  PuRSELL,  Grand  Junction  Inn,  Buckingham  ; 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  Mr.  H. 
HiCKFORD,  Bradford  St.  Rocking,  Braintree  ;  Mr.  G. 
R.  King,  East  Horndon,  Essex  ;  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
H.\thaway,  Baldersby  Gardens,  Thirsk,  but  no  awards 
were  made. 

Mr.  H.  King,  Biddenham,  Bedford,  staged  twenty- 
seven  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  fruits  were  not 
of  large  size  generally,  but  were  well  coloured  and  of 
good  finish.  HoUandbury  was  shown  in  excellent 
condition.  A  good  dish  of  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
Pears  was  noticed  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Sjiecimens  of  a  nut  "Faulkner's  Prolific"  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Faulkner,  Inkpen,  Hungerford. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

HRYSANTHEMUMS  were  exhibite.J 
\mder  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the' 
Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last.  The  display  was- 
as  fine  as  ever,  and  there  were  no 
signs  that  interest  in  Chrys- 
anthemums as  exhibition  flowers- 
is  decreasing.  This  event  was  the  Society's  festival  of 
the  year,  being  the  greatest  of  the  three  ordinary 
competitive  exhibitions  arranged  to  take  place  at  the- 
Palace.  The  classes  were  similar  to  those  of  last  3'ear, 
with  only  minor  alterations.  In  almost  all  the  classes- 
there  was  a  healthy  competition,  and  first-rate  flowers- 
were  found  for  all  the  best  prizes.  In  addition  however 
to  the  usual  prizes,  there  were  109  special  prizes  of  5s. 
each  and  one  of  Ills.  Gd.  These  were  instituted  on  the- 
proposition  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Cuthbest  in  December  last. 
There  were  thirty-two  donors,  and  they  selected  certain, 
varieties  and  off'ered  prizes  of  '>s.  for  the  best  blooms- 
of  these  in  the  show.  These  prizes  were  independent 
of  others  for  which  the  same  flowers  may  have  com- 
peted. In  the  following  report  no  details  of  these; 
prizes  have  been  included,  as  no  useful  jHirpose  could 
be  thereby  served. 

The  arrangements  for  the  show  were  carried  out  l)y 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  who  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  G.  Caselton,  Garden  Superintendent  at  the- 
Palace. 

OPEN   CLASS  FOR   CHRYSANTHEMUM 
DISPLAY. 

In  the  first  class,  which  called  for  a  floral  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect,, 
there  were  two  competitors.  Each  exhibitor  had  a 
space  allowed  of  300  superficial  feet.  All  the  plants  had 
to  be  grown  by  the  exhibitor,  and  to  be  shown  as  pot 
plants  or  as  cut  flowers.  The  1st  honours  fell  to  a 
private  grower.  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham. 
Common  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Howe),  whose  group  contained  a 
cone-like  arrangement  in  the  centre  and  an  outside 
edging  which  was  pleasingly  broken  up  by  a  number  of 
tall  epergnes  filled  with  well-grown  specimen  blooms. 
Palms,  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Ferns,  Asjiaragus  plu- 
mosus.  Bamboos,  &c.,  were  utilised  with  good  effect, 
and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  Sroup.  The  flowers 
were  excellent  examples  of  the  most  jiopular  exhi- 
bition varieties  and  decorative  types.  Messrs.  J.  Peed- 
&  Son,  West  Norwood,  the  only  other  competitors, 
were  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  This  group  was  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above,  and  must  have 
run  the  1st  prize  group  very  close  for  premier 
honours.  Similar  foliage  plants  were  utilised  for 
effect  as  in  the  above  -  mentioned  group,  and  the 
flowers  were  also  meritorious.  Mention  may  be  made 
of  the  varieties  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Godfrey's  Pride,  Lord  Hopetoun  (exceptionally  well, 
coloured  and  developed),  Henry  Perkins,  W.  Duckham,. 
Chas.  Longley,  Dora  Payne,  &c. 

CUT  BLOOMS. 

Class  for  Affiliated  Societies.. 

Forty-eight  Blooms,  including  Twenty-Jovr  Jn- 
rurrcds,  and  Tiventy-foiir  of  Japanese,  open  to  attiliateii 
Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Societies.  Two. 
Societies  entered,  "The  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,"  representedby  flowers fromMr.(i.  HUNT,, 
Ashtead  Park  Gardens,  Epsom,  and  "The  Bromley 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,"  represented  by 
Messrs.  King,  Lees,  Pascoe,  Blick,  Dove,  Lvne,  and 
Strut,  and  they  won  in  the  order  mentioned.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  easily  1st  with  Incurveds,  and  the  Japanese 
were  collectively  superior  to  those  of  his  competitors, 
which  is  noteworthy  and  deserving  of  credit.  Among 
the  incurveds,  Hanwell  Glory  (refined,  well-finished 
bloom),  Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Miss  E. 
Seward,  and  Duchess  of  Fife  deserve  mention  ;  while 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mafeking  Hero,  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
(a  magnificent  flower),  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Sensation 
were  commendable  among  the  Japanese.  The  2nd  prize 
group  contained  some  excellent  examples,  Annie  Hill, 
Madame  G.  Bruant,  Mrs.  Judson,  and.  Louisa  Giles- 
(scarcely  developed  to  perfection)  among  the  incurveds  ; 
and  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  and 
Chenon  de  Leche  among  the  .Japanese  are  worthy  of 
mention. 
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OPEN  CLASSES. 
Japanese  Vakietie.s. 

Fortihrifiht  Japanese  Blooms,  distinrt.-  There  were 
eight  entries,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  keenly  con- 
tested classes  in  the  show,  each  exhibitor  being  well 
represented,  in  fact  there  was  not  a  weal^  stand  in  the 
whole  class.  The  judges  gave  the  1st  honours  to  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Mease),  who 
had  a  grand  collection  of  flowers.  Madame  Paolo 
Eadaelli,  Mrs.  (Jreenfield,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Le  CSrand 
Dragon  {a  good  flower),  Mr.  T.  t'arrington,  Geo. 
Lawrence,  Camden,  Mermaid,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  Mafeldng  Hero,  Nellie  Pockett,  Lord 
Ludlow  (excellently  shown).  Miss  A.  Byron, 
Australie,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (one  of  the  best 
flowers  in  this  class),  Mrs.  Hummel,  Madame  C. 
Nagelmachers,  Matthew  Smith  (a  well  -  developed 
flower),  Mrs.  H.  "Weeks,  Lady  Conyers,  General 
Hutton,  Madame  Carnot,  Daphne,  Mrs.  F.  S.  V'allis 
(splendid  colour),  Donald  McLeod,  Beauty  of  Sussex, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Edith  Smith,  Godfrey's  King,  W.  A. 
Etherington,  Edwin  Molyncux  (still  one  of  the  richest 
coloured  Chrysanthemums),  Bessie  Godfrey  (first-class 
bloom),  Mrs.  Grimwadc,  Sensation,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant, 
Miss  E.  Fulton,  M.  L.  Rumy,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Madame 
G.  Debrie,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  W."  E.  Church,  .l.R.  l^pton, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche  (a  most  meritorious  bloom), 
Hon.  Mrs.  Acland,  Henry  Stowe,  Mrs.  Mease,  and 
Alfriston.  John  Balfour,  Es(|.,  Harlow,  Essex  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Jeffries),  was  2nd,  showing  Mons.  L.  Remy,  F. 
S.  Vallis,  Cheltoni,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  &c.,  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. 3rd,  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Epsom  (gr.,  IMr.  G. 
Hunt).  The  variety  C.  .J.  Salter  was  excellent  in  this 
group. 

,  Tweiitii-foiir  Bhnms,  distiiKt.— This  class  was  keenly 
contested,  there  being  no  fewer  than  seventeen  com- 
petitors. Quality  ran  high  through  the  whole  of  these 
exhibits,  and  extreme  care  was  required  to  award  the 
prizes,  which  included  the  President's  Sjiecial  Prize  of 
five  guineas.  J.  I!.  Hankev,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Fetcham  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Higgs),  was  placed  1st  with  the 
varieties  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (a  perfect  bloom,  of  rich 
deep-yellow  colour).  Hero  of  Mafeking,  Edith  Smith, 
Mildred  Ware,  Lieut. -Col.  Ducroiset,  Geo.  Lawrence, 
Lady  Mary  Conyers,  Maud  du  Cros,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey's 
Pride,  A.  L.  Stevens,  Madame  Carnot,  S.  T.  AVright, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  H.  AVecks  (a  lovely  flower).  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  Mr.  A.  R.  Knight,  President  Viger,  Mrs. 
.J.  I.  Thorneycroft,  Geo.  Penfold,  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton, 
Madame  Paola  Radaelli.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Montagu  Lewis  Hill,  "W'oodside,  Maidenliea'd 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Hammond).  Flowers  in  this  exhibitor's 
stand  were  also  well  developed.  Particularly  good  were 
Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Sensation,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
J.  R.  LTpton,  and  Kimberley.  3rd,  Mrs.  H.\YWooo, 
■\Voodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter), 
whose  best  flowers  were  Ernest  Bettesworth,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  F.  S.  Vallis. 

Twcire  Blooms,  distinct. — There  were  as  many  as 
twenty-six  entries,  causing,  as  may  be  imagined,  keen 
rivalry  for  the  premier  prizes.  Mrs.  Jeuemi.vii  Lyon, 
Biddings  Court,  Caterham  Valley  (gr.,  Mr.  G. 
Halsey),  succeeded  in  gaining  the  1st  place  with  the 
varieties  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Gustave 
Henry,  F.  S.  Vallis  (colour  well  developed),  Madame 
Paolo  Radaelli  (an  excellent  flower),  AV.  R.  Church, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Mease,  General  Hutton,  Elsie 
Fulton,  Australie,  and  Lord  Ludlow.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  Colin  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Tebay),  whose  twelve  flowers  were  excel- 
lent specimens,  especially  those  of  the  varieties  Bessie 
Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Gustave  Henri.  3rd, 
J.  Warken,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Ring).  Marquess  V.  A'enusto  and  F.  S.  N'allis 
were  prominent.  4th,  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen-Eadv, 
Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  James  Lock). 

One  Vase  of  ,riir  whiti  Blooms  of  one  varicii/  onhi. — 
These  were  shown  with  Chrysanthemum  foliage  added, 
on  separate  stems.  Among  half  a  dozen  exhibitors 
Colin  Campbell,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Tebay),  was  an  easy 
1st  with  Madame  Gustave  Henri.  These  flowers  were 
excellent,  and  were  well  balanced  in  regard  to  size.  The 
Hon.  W.  F.  S.MITH,  M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames  (gr.,  Mr.  Perkins),  was  2nd  with  blooms  of 
Madame  Herrewege.  3rd,  John  Balfouh,  Esq..  Moor 
Hall,  Harlow,  Essex  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Jelfries),  with  the 
variety  "The  Princess." 

Fine  Flowers  of  anil  ycllou-  varieti/.—Thexev/eveeleven 
entries,  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  winning  with  the  variety 


F.  S.  Vallis,  which  was  shown,  as  indeed  it  was 
generally  in  the  show,  in  first-class  style,  the  rich 
colour  being  well  developed.  2nd,  Colonel  Bowles, 
M.P.,  Enfield  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Smith),  with  same  variety  as 
won  1st  prize.  3rd,  Jlrs.  G.  M.  Faulkner,  Fonthill 
Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  (gr.,  Mr.  Chas.  Bellis),  who 
staged  the  variety  Bessie  Godfrey. 

Five  Flowers  of  one  varktii  of  any  oilier  eolour  than 
irhitr  or  iiellow. — John  Balfour,  Esq.,  was  again  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  1st  honours  with  five  splendid  flowers 
of  Mrs.  Barkley,  there  being  not  a  weak  flower  among 
the  five.  2n(l,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead 
(gr.,  Mr.  AV.  Mease),  with  the  variety  Miss  Olive 
Miller.  3rd,  Hon.  AV.  F.  D.  S5IITH,  with  flowers  of 
Lady  Conyers,  possessing  excellent  colour. 

INCURVED    VARIETIES. 

Thirt)/-six  Blooms  disti  net. — Three  growers  competed, 
J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  being  an  easy  1st  with  excellent 
quality  in  form,  size,  and  colour.  Among  the  three 
dozen  we  select  Charles  Curtis,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Miss 
Annie  Hills,  Doris  Raynor,  lalene,  Pantia  Ralli,  Nellie 
Southam  (excellent  colour),  Hanwell  Glory,  Lady 
Isabel,  Mrs.  J.  Bryce,  and  Nellie  Threlfall.  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Leatherhead  (gr.,  Mr.  AV.  Mease),  was  2nd, 
whose  flowers  showed  excellent  form  aiul  colour,  but 
had  hardly  the  substance  of  the  1st  prize  collection, 
stiU  this  exhibitor  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  premier  flower  of  the  variety  Mrs. 
.Judson  ;  others  in  this  section  that  were  high-class 
were  Lady  Isabel,  Topaizc  Oricntale,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Lord  -Vlcester.  3ril,  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Epsom  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Himt).  The  1st  prize  in  this 
class  included  one  of  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cu|)S. 

Ti'rlir  Flowers,  distinct. — Nine  exhibitors  competed 
in  this  class,  and  J.  B.  H.vnkey,  Esq.,  gained  1st  prize 
with  the  varieties  Duchess  of  Fife,  AV.  Biddle,  lalene, 
Lady  Isabel  (a  splendid  exami>le),  ilajor  Bonnafi'on  (also 
a  good  bloom),  C.  Blick,  Madame  Bruant,  Mrs.  Jones, 
Countess  of  AVarwick,  Empress  of  India,  Chas.  Curtis, 
and  AV.  Higgs.  2nd,  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Buscot  Park,  Faringdon  (gr.,  Mr.  AA'.  L.  Bastin),  whose 
best  flowers  were  of  the  varieties  Duchess  of  Fife,  Jliss 
Mildred  Lyne,  Globe  d'Or,  &c.  3rJ,  AV.  AV.  Mann, 
Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  John 
Simon). 

.Six  Blooms  of  one  rarieti/.Sir  A.  He.niierso.v,  Bart., 
M.P.,  was  placed  1st  with  six  excellent  blooms  of 
Duchess  of  Fife  ;  the  variety  Hanwell  Glory  obtaining 
2nd  prize  for  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lyon.  3rd,  J.  Ai  erbach, 
Esq.,  Hethersett,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  VT.  M.  Blackwood). 
There  were  five  competitors  in  this  class. 

Chrysanthemcms  in  A'ases. 

The  great  A'ase  Class  as  usual  called  for  twelve 
vases  of  specimen  blooms  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Japanese  Clirysanthenmms,  five  flowers  in  each  vase. 
The  premier  prize  of  12  guineas  was  offered  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company.  There  were  four  entries, 
and  in  these  exhibits  there  were  some  excellent 
blooms.  Sir  AA^.  G.  Peari'E,  Bart.,  Chilton  Lodge, 
Hungerford  (gr.,  Mr.  Chas.  Beckett),  was  placed  1st, 
with  the  varieties  Henry  Perkins,  Miss  E.  Shrimpton 
(excellent  flowers),  Mrs.  .J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  Hadaway, 
AV.  Duckham  (the  form  of  these  was  ptrfect),  Mrs  F.  S. 
Vallis  (five  noteworthy  blooms  in  every  respect), 
Paolo  Radaelli,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  Barklev,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  F.  S.  A'allis.  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  The 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  M.VRK  Firth,  Esq.,  AViston 
Hall,  Leicester  (gr.,  Mr.  Frank  .1.  Clark) ;  good  blooms 
again  obtained  in  this  collection,  F.  S.  A'allis  being  speci- 
ally meritorious.  Miss  Mildred  AVare,  JIadame  AValdeck 
Rousseau,  Mafeking  Hero,  and  Miss  Olive  Miller  were 
the  most  noteworthv  specimens.  The  3rd  prize  was 
awarded  to  AV.  .J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge  Park, 
Totteridge  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Brooke) ;  Mary  Inglis,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  and  F.  S.  Vallis  were  the  best  blooms  in 
this  collection.  4th,  H.  O.  Lord,  Esq.,  Cheltenham 
(gr.,  Mr.  Frank  May). 

,Six  vases  of  Incurred  Blooms  in  six  distinct  varieties. 
— In  this  class  the  jtrizes  were  given  by  the  Ichthemic 
Guano  Company,  Ipswich.  .1.  B.  H.INKEY,  Esq., 
Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham,  was  1st  with  Topaze  Orien- 
tale.  Lady  Isabel  (an  excellent  flower),  and  Mrs.  J. 
Seward.  2nd,  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom  (gr..  Mr.  G.  Hunt),  whose  flowers  were  of  good 
form  and  well  balanced.  The  variety  Duchess  of  Fife 
was  shown  in  perfection.  3rd,  Sir  A.  Henderson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Faringdon  (gr.,  Mr.  AV.  L.  Bastin). 


OTHER  TYPES. 

Reflbxed  Flowekk. 

The  class  for  Twelve  liirrje- flovicrccl  "rejiexcd" 
Blooms,  brought  three  e.xliibits.  The  following  exhi- 
bitors A.  G.  Meissneb,  Esq.,  AVeybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  T. 
Car3'er),  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts  (gr., 
Mr.  Chas.  Brown),  and  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Hill 
House,  Maisey,  Ham[>ton-in-Fairford,  respectively, 
who  were  awarded  prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  1st 
prize  exhibit  was  far  ahead  of  the  others  in  point  of 
merit.  The  varieties  Miss  F.  Lunn,  Clara  Jeal, 
Cullingfordi,  &c.,  were  among  the  best  of  the  varieties 
.shown. 

2^ went II 'four  larr/e-Jlowtrid  Anciniinc,  distinct, — The 
competition  was  limited  to  two  exhibits,  resulting  in 
H.  H.  Platten,  Esq.,  Harwood  Hall,  Upminster, 
being  placed  1st ;  with  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  2nd. 

Twelve  Anemone- flowered,  distinct.  —  R.  Henty, 
Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  for  twelve  Anemone-flowered 
blooms  ;  while  Mr.  Pl.vtten  was  1st  with  twelve  large- 
flowered  Japanese  Anemone  blooms  ;  Mr.  Henty  being 
again  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

Pompons. 

Niiu  Povvpoiis,  distinct.  Six  Blooms  of  e^cli  varietij, 
to  he  shown  as  Bunches  in  Vases. — This  pretty  type 
was  only  represented  by  three  exhiljits.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme, 
AVeybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Caryer),  who  had  the  varieties 
Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan  (having  this  olil  favourite  ^i'l 
exquisite  form).  President  (a  rich  magenta-colouretl 
flower),  AVilliam  AVestlake  (of  rich  yellow  colour). 
Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Millie.  Marthc. 
Mr.  Henty  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  having  Prince 
of  Orange  in  fine  condition  :  also  Mdlle.  Elsie  Dordan, 
AVilliam  AVestlake,  Comte  de  Morny,  &c.  3rd,  J.  T. 
Burgess,  Esq.,  Hampton-in  Fairford,  Gloucester  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Humphries). 

Single- FLOWERED  Varietiks. 
.SVx  varieties  of  Siwjle  Chrifsa,ntheiilums,  Six  Blooms 
of  each  variety. — Competition  was  weak  in  this  section, 
althoiighitisoneof  the  loveliest  type  of  all  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Onl.y  three  exhibits  were  staged,  those  from  J. 
CoURTENAV,  Esq.,  AVeybridge  (gr.,  Jlr.  AV.  C.  Pagram), 
Mr.  AV.  J.  Newman,  Totteridge,  and  from  Mr.  Hentv, 
Abbots  Langley,  who  were  j)laced  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
respectively.  Mr.  Courtney  staged  Edith  Pagiam  (of 
large  substance  and  pleasing  rosy-purple  colour,  petals 
with  white  flakings,  and  an  excellent  eye).  Eureka,  A. 
Farina  (dark  purple  in  colour).  Pink  Beauty  (the  best 
flower  in  the  section,  with  soft  rose-tinted  petals),  Elsie 
Melville,  and  Grace.  Mr.  Hentv  showed  good  flowers 
of  Miss  G.  C.  AVarden  and  Miss  S.  A.  Robbins.  The 
latter  has  yellow  ground  petals,  the  ends  and  margins 
assuming  a  reddish-bronze  tinge  of  colour. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Miss  Fairweather,  Bifrous,  (i-interbury,  won  the  1st 
prize  for  three  epergnes  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
with  appropriate  foliage  suitable  for  table  decoration  in 
the  open  classes.   Mrs.  Brewster,  Canterbury,  was  2n J. 

Mrs.  Brewster  was  1st  for  two  bouquets  of  Chrys- 
anthemums with  very  simple  designs,  but  highly 
effective  and  pretty. 

The  best  basket  of  berries  and  autumn  foliage  was 
]iut  up  by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Feltham  ;  fruits  of  Iris, 
Snowberry,  Clematis,  Honesty,  Cotoneaster,  &c.,  were 
blended  with  good  taste.  Miss  CoLK  also  beat  all 
other  exhibitors  with  her  basket  of  (Jhrysanthemums 
arranged  with  foliage,  and  suitable  for  placing  on  the 
table. 

TRAINED  PLANTS. 

The  hest  Simjlc  Trained  Plant  was  shown  by  Col. 
Bowles,  M.P.,  Enfield  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Smith),  whose 
variety,  .John  Shrimpton,  bore  several  dozen  excellently 
developed  flowers. 

For  Four  Trained  Specimen  Plants.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Cooper,  nurseryman,  Croydon,  received  the  1st  prize. 
He  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class. 

For  Four  Trained  Specimen  Pompon  Plants,  ¥.  W. 
Freir,  Esq.,  Bonder's  End,  Enfield  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Gilks), 
was  awarded  2nd  prize  being  the  only  entry. 

There  were  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  plairts, 
trained  as  bushes,  of  large-flowering  varieties.  That 
obtaining  1st  prize  came  from  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gr.  to 
Colonel  Bowles,  Forty  Hall,  Enfield.  His  varieties 
included  Souvenir  d'un  Petit  Ami,  Amy  Ensoll.  and 
John  Shrimpton.  2nd,  Mr.  (i.  11.  Cooper,  florist, 
152,  Sydenham  Road,  Croydon. 
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AWARDS   BY   THE   FLORAL   COMMITTEE. 

ir]jwo.rtiK  of  fifty  varieties  were  suluiiitted  to  tlic 
Floral  Cornmittec  for  Certificate,  and  we  believe  that 
First-class  Certificates  were  awanled  to  tlic  varieties 
following  ;  but  after  the  awards  were  made  the 
Howers  were  distributed  in  one  place  and  anothei"  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  find  all  of  them. 

('/tr/znatUhcTmim  Margaret  Broirn.  —  A  large 
incurved  flower,  rose  coloured  with  silvery  reverse. 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Se\vaui>,  Hanwell. 

Sirs.  A.  B.  Lee.  —  This  is  a  ver\-  large  .Japanese 
flower  of  rich  crimson  colour  ;  most  of  the  florets  are 
reOexed,  and  show  but  little  of  the  bronze  colour  of 
the  reverse  side.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  MoLTNKUX, 
Kookesbury  Park  Gardens,  Hants. 

Mi^s  Ehie  Miller.  —  The  flowers  are  similar  in 
form  to  those  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Mease.  The  florets 
.ire  narrow  and  reflexed.  In  colour  they  are  pale 
rosy-purple. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  —  A  first  -  class  incurved 
.Japanese  with  broad,  pure  white  iiorets.  The  two 
varieties  above  were  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mileham, 
Emlyn  House  Gardens,  Leatherhead. 

Miss  Tackey  Bird, — This  is  a  large  creamy-white 
single  flower.  Shown  by  Mr.  Redder,  Manor  House 
Crardens,  West  AVickham. 

W.  Oouding.  —  This  is  a  very  good  -Japanese 
variety  with  large,  deep  flowers.  The  florets  are 
reflexed,  of  considerable  width  and  modeiate  length. 
The  colour  is  reddish-j>ink.  It  is  said  to  be  from  a  cross 
between  the  varieties  Mildred  Ware  and  Hon.  Mrs. 
Acland.  A  plant  was  shown  carr^Mng  three  very  fine 
flowers.     Shown  by  Mr.  T.  BuLLIMOBE. 

W.  A.  Etheriniiton.  —  A  very  large  Japanese 
variety  of  c.^tra  width  and  depth.  Colour  pink ; 
central  and  younger  florets  white.  Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  GODFUET. 

O.  F.  Evans. — A  large  ^-ellow-coloured  incurved 
variety,  the  florets  have  rather  pointed  tijks,  but  the 
flowers   promise  to    be   of    value   in   the    section    for 

■  "  Incurveds." 

Emhk'me  Poitevine.  —  This  is  another  yellow- 
coloured  incurved  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  in 
form  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  variety  C.  H. 
Curtis.     The  florets  are  hirsute. 

BxUtercttjp.  —  An    incurved    or    -Japanese    incurved 

■  variety,  with  much  Ijroader  florets  than  those  of  cither 
of  the  two  varieties  just  described,  in  colour  rich  yellow. 
The  florets  may  prove  to  be  sufficiently  incurved  for 
exhibition  in  that  section.  The  above  varieties  were 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

AMATEURS. 
Section  A. 
Eiijhte.cn  Japanese  Blooms,  elistmrt. — There  were  but 
three  entries  in  this  class,  but  the  1st  prize  was  given 
to  a  really  fine  di-splay  staged  by  A.  F.  Bladk-S,  Esq., 
Jirookfield,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Cordill).  We  may 
mention  as  a  selection  of  the  better  flowers  Marquis  V. 
Venosta,  F.  S.  A'allis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Master  C. 
Seymour,  Mrs.  Mease  (an  excellent  example),  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  Miss  Liicy  Evan  (of  good  colour),  and  F.  A. 
Cobbold.  2nd,  D.  Link,  Esq.,  Fairlight,  Bcckenham 
(gr.,  Mr.  Trowell).  Duchess  of  Sutherlanil  was  ex 
cellently  well  shown ;  Godfrey's  Pride  was  also 
noticeable.  3rd,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Faulkner,  Forest  Hill 
(gr.,  Mr.  Chas.  Bellis). 

Twelve  Japanese  BI/>ovli,  distinct.  —  This  class 
evoked  greater  competition  than  that  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  seven  competing.  The  1st  prize  group  was 
far  ahead  of  the  other  exhibits  in  this  class,  and 
included  a  dozen  really  first-class  flowers.  They  were 
l>ut  up  by  A.  F.  Blades,  Esq.,  Brookfields,  Reigate 
•  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Cordill)  the  varieties  being  Marquis  V. 
Venosta  (a  liighly  developed  flower),  F.  S.  A'allis, 
Mildred  Ware  (excellent),  Bessie  Godfrey  (one  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  variety  in  the  show),  Mrs.  R. 
Karby,  Mrs.  A.  Nagelmackers,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Mrs. 
Mease,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mad.  G.  Henry,  Mathew  Smith, 
and  W.  A.  Ethiington.  There  was  not  a  weak  flower 
ill  tlie  whole  of  this  display.  2nd  A.  Kemi'T,  Esq., 
10,  P^oss  Road,  South  Norwood,  who  also  had  some 
eicellent  flowers,  "W.  R.  Church"  being  especially 
v/orthy  of  mention.  3rd  F.  S.  Wigkaii,  Esq  Elstow 
Bedford  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Pestell). 

Tiee.lve  Incurved  Blnnms. — There  was  only  one  exhi- 
bit, that  from  J.  L.  BuRfiESS,  Esq.,  Maisey,  Hamiiton- 
JM-Fairford,  Glos.,  who  was  given  the  Ist  prize.  Globe 
d'Or  was  small  but  otherwise  excellent.  Toiiaize 
Orientale  and  Miss  A.  Hill  deserve  mention. 


-SV./-  .fajiiniese  Blooms  distinct. — Seven  exhibits  were 
piesentcd,  A.  F.  Blades,  Esq.,  Brookfields,  Reigate 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Cordill),  was  placed  1st  with  Mildred  Ware, 
Bessie  Godfrey  (the  best  specimen  in  this  collection), 
F.  S.  A'allis,  &c.  2nd,  A.  Kejjpt,  Esq.,  South 
Norwood  (gr.  Mr.  Osmond). 

Si.f  Jitpanese  Blejoms,  one  Virrietf/. — This  was  j^oorlv 
ie)iresented by  "MissM.  Pockett," staged  by  F.  Vigers, 
Esq.,  The  Beeches.  Wray  Lane,  Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Leppard). 

Six  Incurveds,  distinct  was  represented  by  three 
exhibits,  two  displays  being  very  feeble.  Mr.  A. 
Kemi'T  was  given  1st  prize  for,  by  far,  the  best  group. 
C.  H.  ('urtis  was  shown  in  good  form,  as  was  also 
Nellie  Southam. 

Mr.  Kempt  surpassed  all  other  competitors  in  the 
class  for  six  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety,  with  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  variety  C.  H.  Curtis.  2nd,  Jlr. 
ViiafRS,  with  the  variety  Baron  Hirsch. 

Section  B. 

The  chisa  for  Eir/htecn  Japanese  Bloouis,  distinct 
vfirietics,  brought  three  exhibits,  but  the  quality  in  the 
flowers  was  not  equal  to  that  in  a  similar  class  in 
Section  A.  Mr.  A.  R.  Knight,  C3,  Hardinge  Road, 
Ashford,  Kent,  brought  the  premier  stand  of  flowers, 
having  Mrs.  Emmerton,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Bessie  God- 
frey, Mafeking  Hero,  Lady  Beaumont  (this  flower  was 
an  excellent  example),  Mrs.  Mileham,  &c.  The  2nd  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  T.  BowN,  142,  Manchester 
Road,  Swindon.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  was  shown  well. 
3rd,  Mr.  H.  C.  HAWKINS,  Westcombe  Park  Road, 
Blackheath. 

Tirelve  Japanese  Blooms,  distinct. — This  class  also 
brought  three  exhibits,  and  the  quality  of  the  speci- 
mens was  better  than  in  the  last-named  class.  Mr.  Tlios. 
Sharpe,  Railway  Terrace,  Stone,  Greenhithe,  Kent, 
was  successful  with  Lady  Conyers,  F.  S.  A'allis,  Gen. 
Hutton  (well-grown  specimen),  Phyllis  (another  meri- 
torious flower),  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  Princess 
Henry,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood,  St.  David's 
Hill,  Exeter. 

Twelve  Incurved  Blooms. — This  class  was  represented 
by  one  exhibit  only,  which  was,  however,  of  excellence 
throughout.  The  flowers  showed  refinement  in  form 
and  colour.  As  a  selection  we  may  mention  C.  H. 
Curtis,  lalene,  Duchess  of  Fife  (plenty  of  substance, 
but  hardly  developed),  and  Lady  Isabel. 

Si.r  Japanese  Blcjoms,  distinct. — Mr.  T.  Siiarpe, 
1,  Railway  Terrace,  Stone,  Greenhithe,  Kent,  was  1st. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Brown,  142,  Manchester  Road,  Swindon,  2nd. 
The  1st  prize  for  Class  55,  six  Japanese  in  three 
varieties,  two  blooms  of  each  variety,  also  fell  to  Mr. 
Sharpe  for  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mrs.  A. 
McKinley,  and  Nellie  Pockett.  2nd,  Mr.  John  Thom- 
son, Coventry  Road,  Ilford.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
was  1st  for  six  incurved  blooms,  reversing  the  pre- 
ceding order  with  Mr.  SHARPE,  who  was  placed  2nd. 

"Maiden"  Exhibitors. 

There  were  two  classes  reserved  for  cultivators  who 
bad  not  previously  exhibited  at  the  Society's  show. 

.S'i>  Japanese  Blooms,  distinct,  brought  five  fresh 
exhibitors  to  the  Society,  and  in  Wesley  Marsh.vll, 
Esq.,  Broadlees,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Pottle),  they 
have  one  who  is  evidently  an  excellent  cultivator  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  for  his  group  was  excellent. 

In  tlie  class  for  incurveds  there  was  only  one  exhibit. 

FRUIT. 

There  were  classes  arranged  for  Grai)es  and  for 
hardy  fruits.  The  principal  exhibits  in  these  were 
those  following. 

The  best  exhibit  of  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  were  shown  by  Jlr.  W.  Taylor,  gr. 
to  C.  E.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 
There  were  four  entries. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  Gros  Golmar  Grapes 
came  from  Mr.  Taylor  ;  and  the  best  exhibit  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Wa<lds,  gr.  to  Sir 
W.  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Crawley.  Both 
exhibits  were  of  capital  quality. 

The  best  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  came  from  Mr. 
F.  Ashman,  gr.  to  C.  C.  D.  Crews.  Esq.,  Billingbear 
Park,  Wokingham.  The  varieties  were  Glout  Morceau, 
Durondeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Gansel's  Bergamot, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Bosc. 

In  a  class  for  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  there 
were  very  many  exhibits,  and  the  competition  was 
unusually  keen.  The  1st  prize  was  gained  by  an 
exliibit  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Dean, 
Esq.,  HO,  Harold  Road,  Sittingbourne,  and  the  varieties 


were  Gloria  Mundi,  Bismarck,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  M6re  de 
Mi^nage.  The  fruits  were  exceedingly  good  speciineng. 
The  same  exhibitor  won  the  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples,  showing  the  varieties  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Gasco3'ne's  Scarlet,  Charles  Ross,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Rival,  and  Blenheim  Orange. 

VEGETABLES. 

There  were  thirteen  classes  for  vegetables,  in  which 
Mr.  Rorekt  Sydenh.am  offered  prizes  in  each  class. 
The  produce  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  Mr. 
Sydenham.  There  were  many  competitors  in  each 
class,  and  the  produce  was  excellent. 

In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  of  vegetables  there  were 
four  exhibits,  all  of  which  were  of  verj-  fine  quality. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gr.  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P..  Gaddesdon  Place, 
Hemel  Hempstead.  The  "St.  Valery "  Carrots  were 
quite  models.  AV'hite  Stone  Turnips,  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Excelsior  Onions,  the  Wroxton  Brussels- 
Sprouts,  Bil>by's  Defiance  Celery,  &c.,  were  all  very 
good.  2ud,  Mr.  A.  Basile,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  T.  McMuRDIE, 
Woburn  Park,  Weybridge. 

In  the  separate  classes  for  distinct  vegetables,  the 
Carrots  were  of  very  high  quality",  the  best  being  from 
Mr.  Folkes.  Mr.  A.  Basile  had  the  best  "Hollow 
Crown "  Parsnips ;  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  the  best  Beet ; 
Mr.  R.  A.  HoRsroOL,  The  Gardens,  Llangollen  Road, 
Ruabon,  excellent  "Lyon''  Leeks:  Mr.  H.  Folkes, 
the  best  Onions  ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Dejlson,  Little  Gaddesden,  Berkhamsted,  the  best 
"Model  White  Stone"  Turnips:  Mr.  H.  FoLKES,  the 
best  "Autumn  Giant"  Cauliflowers,  and  the  best 
"Ormskirk"  Savoy  Cabbages;  Mr.  Ch.vs.  Brown,  gr. 
to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley,_ 
the  best  Red  Cabbage ;  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  the  best 
"Standard  Bearer"  Celery;  Mr.  H.  Folke.s,  the  best 
Brussels-Sprouts,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  the  best 
Potatos.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  those  exhibitors 
gaining  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  whole  of 
the  classes.  The  highest  number  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Folkes,  who  had  75  out  of  a  possible  8.'") ;  Mr. 
Basile  had  01  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  411,  and  Mr. 
BuowN,  47. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  from  trade  establish- 
ments that  very  largely  increased  the  attractiveness  of 
the  show.  The  two  finest  exhibits  in  the  show  were 
made  by  Mr.  Norman  Davls,  Framfield  Nursery, 
Uckfield,  Sussex :  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nurseries,  Lewisham.  Together  these  exhibits  fur- 
nished the  end  of  the  central  transept  facing  the  great 
organ.  Mr.  Davis's  exhibit  was  arranged  with  very  large 
exhibition  blooms  at  the  front,  relieved  with  Adiantum 
Ferns.  At  the  back  were  flowers  and  some  plants  of 
all  sections  of  C'hrysanthemums,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  ' '  faced  "  group.  In  a  line  along  the  centre  of  the 
exhibit  were  Bamboo-stands  4  feet  high,  each  con- 
taining a  vase  furnished  with  a  dozen  or  moreexceedingly 
flne  flowers,  with  suitable  relief  in  the  way  of  ornamental 
foliage.  The  varieties  of  the  ' '  Madame  Carnot "  type 
were  as  usual  in  Mr.  Davis's  exhibits  especially  well 
represented,  but  other  varieties  were  numerous,  and 
included  the  new  slightly  incurving  Japanese  Mi.ss 
Mona  Davis,  white,  with  lemon-coloured  centre.  The 
florets  are  very  wide  and  the  flowers  attractive.  Lady 
Curzon  is  another  novelty,  an  incurved  Japanese,  the 
florets  having  spoon-shaped  tips.  In  colour  the  flowers 
are  rich  yellow,  inclining  to  bronze.  Mrs.  Charles 
Davis  is  an  improvement  on  the  variety  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  being  deeper  in  colour  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones's  exhibit  had  a  front  composed  of 
exhibition  boxes  furnished  with  capital  flowers  of  the 
])0i)ular  Japanese  varieties  and  novelties.  Behind 
these  were  single-flowered  varieties  and  others  of  deco- 
rative value.  Some  of  the  blooms  were  disidayed  in 
bold  and  handsome  vases,  giving  to  the  exhibit  a  very 
good  effect.  The  disposition  of  the  various  types  and 
arrangement  of  colours  was  capital.  We  cannot  enu  | 
merate  the  varieties.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Jones  will 
exhibit  finer  flowers  from  Ke.ston  than  he  coidd  culti- 
vate at  Lewisham  (Gold  Medal). 

HonuiES,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  exhiliited  an 
immense  number  of  blooms  of  exhibition  Chrysan- 
themums, and  vases  containing  decorative  varieties 
formed  a  backgroiuid  for  them.  Some  of  the  exhibi- 
tion blooms  were  thin  and  lacked  size,  others  were 
good  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited 
a  grand  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 
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Mr.  Castelton,  Superintendent  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  staged  a  large  circular  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  main  transept  opposite  the 
groat  organ. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  filled  the 
I iitire  side  of  the  trancept  opposite  the  great  organ, 
having  Cannas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  about  fifty 
exhibition  fiowers  of  Chrysanthemums,  most  of  the 
later  and  better  varieties.  This  exhibit  was  pleasingly 
staged  and  commendable  in  every  respect.  Messrs. 
Cannkll  also  filled  a  table  with  .34:')  distinct  varieties 
of  fruits,  principally  Apples  and  Pears,  which  were 
superb  in  every  respect  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Ciieal  &  SoN.s,  Crawley  also  set  uj)  an 
exhibit  of  Apples  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cole,  Jlidland  Road  Nursery,  Peter- 
borougli,  staged  a  small  group  of  specimen  blooms 
of  Chysanthcraums  (Bronze  Medal). 

Jlr.  "W.  J.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  Exmouth,  had  an 
imposing  exhiljit  of  Chrysanthemums,  princii)ally  of 
the  exhibition  class  of  flower.  The  group  was  staged 
with  great  taste,  and  included  cpcrgnes  of  many  of  tlie 
choicer  varieties,  all  well  grown,  and  set  off  with 
suitable  decorative  foliage.  A  nuui  er  of  the  smallei- 
(lowering  type  occupied  one  end  of  the  stand  (Gold 
Medal). 

Messrs.  .John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
set  up  a  circiJar  group  of  Chr\santhemums  in  pots, 
tastefully  arranged,  and  containing  some  creditable 
blooms.  Slessrs.  Laing  also  staged  a  meritorious 
collection  of  Apjiles  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  RociiKORD  &  Sons,  Turnford  Hall  Nur- 
series, Broxbourne,  showed  an  unique  exhiliit  of  re- 
tarded plants  in  flower.  Azalea  mollis,  Astilbe 
(Spir:ea)  japonica.  Lily  of  the  VaUey,  Lilium  longi- 
Horum,  auratum.  tigrinum  Fortune!,  tigrinum  splenilens, 
&c.  ;  also  Laburnum  and  Lilac. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evaxs,  Longlands  Nurseries, 
Sidcup,  Kent,  staged  a  large  group  of  their  new 
Heath,  Erica  gracilis  nivalis,  backed  by  a  ninnber  of 
the  type  E.  gracilis  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  David  Ri'ssell,  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwoorl, 
set  up  a  circular  group  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
C*onifcrs  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  CuTBi'.SH  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Highgate, 
jjondon,  set  up  o  group  under  the  great  organ  of  mixed 
lloweriug  plants.  Ericas,  Liliums,  Azaleas,  and  other 
retarded  jilants,  many  hardy  flowers.  Carnations,  &c. 
This  group  was  well  staged,  and  highly  effective  (Gold 
Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  A.MBKOSE  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  staged  an  exhibit  of  greenhouse  plants.  Cycla- 
mens, Carnations,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Begonias, 
Liliums,  &c.,  also  a  number  of  the  smaller-flowering 
Chry.santheniums.  The  whole  collection  was  relieved 
witli  Palms,  I'erns,  &c.  The  same  firm  exhibited  fruit, 
including  their  new  Grape  Melton  Constable,  which 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  (Gold  Medal). 

Jlessrs.  Ci.ibuans,  Ltd,  nurserymen,  Altrincham 
and  Manchester,  staged  ninety  vases  of  single-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  in  nearly  fifty  varieties,  making  a 
most  charming  disjjlay.  Many  new  seedlings  were 
included,  among  which  we  noticed  Mr.  E.  Rotierts 
(Silver-gilt  Medal). 


imilar  Award  being  made  to  Jlessrs.  CoWAN  &  Sons, 
Gateacre,  and  Messrs  KeeltN(!,  Bradford,  for  groups. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  last  report  that  Mr. 
Duckworth,  of  l<"lixton,  exhibited  his  \mique  plant  of 
Lselia  Perrini  alba  in  magnificent  condition,  witli  four 
flowers  on  the  spike.  P.  W. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

October  27. — At  the  meeting  held  on  this  date 
there  was  not  a  large  display,  Init  several  plants  of 
interest  were  exhibited. 

E.  RoGEBSON,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Blomley), 
staged  a  fine'  and  showy  group  of  plants,  including 
several  plants  of  the  beautiful  white  Cattleya  x 
Hardyana,  one  white  Cattleya  labiata  variety  autum- 
nalis,  &c.  Cypripedium  x  bingleyensis  var.  Thomas 
Rogerson  was  voted  an  Award  of  Merit.  A  Silver-gilt 
Medal  was  awarded  to  the  group. 

E.  BOSTOCK,  Esq.,  Stone,  Staffs,  exhibited  two 
hybrid  Cypripediums. 

'  J.  Lee'jian.v,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge), 
was  given  a  First-class  Certificate  by  an  unanimous 
vote  for  Sophro-Cattleya  x  Doris,  a  charming  hybrid 
between  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Cattleya  aurea. 

Chas.  Parker,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Bibble,  gained  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Cvpripedium  x  Milo  var.  Prestona. 
Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  London,  ex- 
hibited Cattleya  x  Fabia  var.  Marie  de  AVavrin 
Kuperba,  a  good  hybrid  between  Cattleya  labiata  var. 
alba  and  C.  aurea  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs  KEELINt:  &  Sons,  Westgate  Hill,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  Goultenianum. 

Jlessrs.  CvBHER  &  SON.S,  Cheltenham,  displayed  a 
bright  and  well-grown  group  of  plants  of  varied 
character,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  ;  a 


BRIGHTON  AND    SUSSEX    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

November  1,  2.— The  twenty-second  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  was  held  on  the  above  date 
in  Tlie  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange,  the  latter  being 
quite  filled  and  the  former  partially  with  the  various 
exhibits,  including  besides  the  Queen  of  autumn  flowers 
a  few  Orchids,  some  Chinese  Primulas  in  single  and 
double  -  flowered  varieties,  berried  Solanums,  table 
])lants.  Begonias,  Carnations,  tables  of  mixed  flowering 
jJants,  variegated  and  berried  shrubs,  and  a  good  deal 
of  hardy  fruit,  vegetables,  Potatos.  Grapes,  and 
Tomatos. 

(A  fuUiT  report  iriU  folhnn  luxt  tndc.) 


BOTANICAL    LECTURES    AT 

CHELSEA. 
The  concluding  lecture  by  Sir  William  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.C,  F.E.S.,  Director  of  the 
Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  "  Modern  Botany  and  its 
Problems,"  was  delivered  at  the  Chelsea  Physic 
Garden  on  Wednesday,  November  2,  when  the 
mode  of  ingress  and  function  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  plant  food  were  dealt  with. 

It  was  pointed  out  that.although  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  the  first  investigator  of  this  subject,  it 
was  to  Lieliig,  who  took  up  its  investigation  in  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century,  that  belonged  tlie  credit 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  our  modern  knowledge. 
Plants  take  up  their  mineral  substances  dissolveil 
in  water ;  and  it  was  shown  that  this  is  an  enor- 
mous advantage  to  the  plant,  since  water  has  the 
greatest  specific  heat  of  any  known  substance, 
and  it  thus  afliords  protection  from  the  great 
changes  in  temperature  to  which  plants  are 
subjected. 

The  ditterenco  between  osmosis  and  diffusion 
was  dealt  with,  and  experiments  were  cited  to 
show  that  crystalloid  substances  in  solution  pass 
readily  through  a  closed  membrane,  whereas 
jelly-like  substances,  called  "  colloids,"  cannot 
readily  pass. 

Phosphorus  was  dealt  with  and  the  importance 
of  manures  containing  phosphorus  in  agricul- 
tural work  referred  to. 

Silica  seems  to  have  na  direct  function  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant,  but  may  be  harmful  if  in 
excess. 

Lawes  found  that  by  giving  Wheat  plants 
potash  in  minute  riuantities  it  was  repeatedly 
used  in  the  work  of  the  plant,  and  at  the  finish 
still  found  in  the  grain. 

Calcium  would  appear  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  composition  of  proteids.  At  Kew  an 
American  Oak  annually  bears  white  foliage  on 
one  of  its  branches.  The  leaves  were  analysed 
by  Church,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ash  was 
rich  in  potash  and  poor  in  lime.  The  action  of 
calcium  in  getting  rid  of  oxalic  acid  was  also 
referred  to.  Magnesium  plays  the  part  of  carrier 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

LAW    NOTE. 

— < — 

DUTCH   BULBS. 

In  the  Wandsworth  County  Court,  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  20,  before  his  Honour  Judge 
Eussell,  an  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Van 
Til-Hartman,  Bulb  Growers,  Hillegom,  Holland, 
to  recover  the  siun  of  £2ii  from  Mr.  K.  Drost. 
Nurseryman,  Richmond,  for  Tulip-bulbs  supplied. 
Mr.  Drost  raised  a  counterclaim  for  .£15  for 
labour,  ic,  wasted  on  bulbs  that  failed. 

Counsel  for  plaintiffs  stated  that  the  bulbs  had 
been  supplied  under  their  "  Terms  of  Business," 
as  printed  in  their  catalogue,  and  which  are 
those  of  the  Dutch  Bulb  Exporters'  Association. 
These  include  the  following  conditions ;— "  Claims 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  cannot  be  enter- 
tained  unless   made  immediately  on   receipt  of 


same.  The  members  of  the  Association  give  Co 
warranty,  express  or  implied,  and  will  not  be  m 
any  way  responsible  for  the  results  of  planting 
or  forcing  of  any  bulbs  or  roots  sent  out."  De- 
fendant refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  the 
bulbs  had  all  failed  through  an  attack  of  Tulip- 
mould  (Botrytis  parasitica),  the  germs  of  which 
must  have  been  present  in  the  bulbs  before  they 
were  planted,  from  the  fact  that  no  Tulips  had 
previously  been  grown  in  the  soil,  and  that  other 
Tulips  planted  in  ground  near  those  supplied  liy 
jjlaintiffs  were  not  diseased.  Mr.  Watson,  Cm-ator, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  gave  evidence  in  support  of 
defendant's  contention. 

His  Honour  ruled,  however,  that  even  it  the 
bulbs  supplied  by  plaintiffs  had  been  diseased 
when  received  by  defendant,  as  he  had  failed  to 
detect  it  and  did  not  complain  at  once  to  plain- 
tiffs, the  terms  of  business  on  which  this  firm 
stated  that  the  bulbs  were  supplied  entitled  them 
to  payment.  Buyers  should  always  take  care  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  terms  on  which  goods  were 
supplied. 

We  are  informed  that  some  of  the  Dutch  bulb 
dealers  do  not  do  business  on  the  terms  of  tbfi 
I>utch  Bulb  Exporters'  Association. 


©bituarv. 

We  greatly  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
<leath  at  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  on  the  29th  ult., 
of  M.  Louis-Josse  Draps-Dom.  The  dtceaeed 
gentleman  was  well  known  as  a  first-class  culti- 
vator, and  his  exhibits  of  stove  plants  and 
Orchids  always  attracted  attention. 


TRADE     NOTICE. 

*■ 

We  understand  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Carter,  of 
Frieston,  has  sold  his  1905  crop  of  Johnson's  new 
early  Potato  "The  Pearl"  at  ^1,000  per  ton  to  a 
firm  who  is  interested  in  the  Channel  Islands 
trade.  At  the  Boston  Agricultural  Society's 
show  on  Wednesday  last  "  The  Johnson  "  Five 
Guinea  Solid  Silver  Cup  for  Potatos  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Porter,  of  W  illoughby  House,  Boston. 
This  Cup  is  won  outright  the  first  year,  and  par- 
ticulars of  next  year's  competition  are  obtainable 
from  the  donors,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  of  Boston. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— • — 

*  *  Editor  and  PnBLisHEU.  —  Our  Correspon- 
\lenls  would  obviate  delay  in  ohlaiuing  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  aiul 
trouble  if  they  would  kindly  oliservc  tlie  notiie 
printed  weekly  to  the  efl'ect  that  all  eouirauuieatiou'; 
relating  to  fiuaucial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  :  and  that_^all 
cominunications  intended  for  pubhcotion,  or  rcfor- 
riDE  to  the  Liierary  departiiicut,  and  all  I>lants  to  l)C 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editok.  The  tyvo 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
ilistinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  ^ 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Beddino-odt  -.  H.  J.  We  do  not  knov/  of  any 
separate  book  on  this  subject,  but  you  might 
refer  to  CassM's  Popular  Gardening,  or  any  of 
the  books  on  general  gardening. 

Books-  D.  J-  Mementary  Botany,  by  Percy 
Groom,  M.A.,  published  by  George  BeU  &  Sons, 
London. 

CAprrAL  :  Nursery.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you 
detailed  information,  which  you  must  obtain 
from  some  one  who  knows  the  locality.  _  As  ■ 
a  general  rule  you  should  have  sufficient 
capital  to  buy  the  land  and  stock  and  to  work  it 
for  two  years. 

Carbolic  Acid  :  Broohwood.  The  local  chemist 
will  tell  you  the  cost  of  the  acid.  You  may 
make  it  as  strong  as  you  like,  because  there  is 
presumably  nothing  on  the  walks  that  you  'To 
not  desire  to  kill ;  but  do  not  use  less  than  2  oz. . 
of  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water.  After  the 
liquid  has  been  applied  you  should  keep  fowls 
and  other  live  stock  from  the  paths;  and  re- 
member you  are  dealing  with  a  corrosive  poison. 
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Chrysanthemum  Sport  ;  J^.  C.  If  the  cutting 
was  obtained  from  a  plant  of  the  variety  Mrs. 
Hanham.  the  flower  yon  send  is  clearly  a  sport, 
and  belongs  to  the  Anemone-flowered  section, 
the  flowers  of  which  possess  disc  florets  un- 
■  usually  well-develo2Jed.  It  appears  to  be  rather 
1  rough  in  appearance  and  therefore  of  little 
value  as  a  new  variety  ;  but  this  fault  may  not 
'  be  so  evident  after  the  variety  has  been  culti- 
vated another  season. 

CHRT.SANTHEMnM:  J.  C.  B.  Probably  the  result 
of  over-growth  from  over-feeding.  If  you  over- 
feed a  plant  or  an  animal  you  must  expect  it  to 
suffer. 

Cdcumber  Soil  :  M.  L.  Your  loam  appears  to  be 
of  a  very  desirable  character ;  although  some- 
what on  the  light  side,  it  contains  plenty  of 
good  fibre,  which  is  a  valuable  source  of  humus. 
We  cannot  state  if  it  is  deficient  in  lime 
without  analysis,  but  this  element  is  rarely 
deficient  in  maiden  soils.  The  value  lime 
has  in  manuring  is  to  neutralise  the  inju- 
rious acids  or  to  set  free  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil.  Cucumbers  are  gross  feeders,  and 
layers  of  farmyard  manure  should  alternate 
with  those  of  the  turf.  When  building  your  turf 
heap  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  incorpor- 
ate some  lime  at  the  same  time. 

Datura  :  G.  H.  E.  The  grub  is  that  of  one  of 
the  weevils.  Trap  them  with  slices  of  Potato 
or  Carrot.  The  plant  appears  to  be  in  good 
health. 

Fern.s:  F.  B.  We  tlink  it  not  unlikely  the 
Ferns  are  siiffering  from  exposure  to  the 
electric  light.  Either  the  lights  are  too  near 
or  they  are  not  sufficiently  shaded. 

Free  -  Growing  Orchids  :  Essex.  Coslogyne 
cristata,  Cypripedium  iusigne,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Cattleya  labiata,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Ltelia 
anceps,  L.  purpurata,  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Oncidium  incurvum, 
Oncidium  tigrinum  and  Dendrobium  nobile. 
These  are  showy  and  easy  to  grow  and  would 
i:>robably  do  to  begin  with.  The  Book  of  Orchids, 
by  W,  H.  White,  price  2s.  9d.,  post  free,  from 
our  Publishing  department. 

French  Beans  ;  Reader.  The  variety  "  Pro- 
gress "  was  raised  by  Mr.  George  Wythes  from 
a  cross  between  the  varieties  Mohawk  and 
Canadian  Wonder  "  Progress "  will  fruit 
earlier  than  Canadian  Wonder,  and  produces 
large,  broad  iwds.  It  has  a  stronger  con- 
stitution than  Mohawk  possesses,  but  is 
dwarfer  than  Canadian  Wonder.  Progress  is 
an  excellent  variety,  and  if  you  find  that 
Canadian  Wonder  is  unsatisfactory  with  you, 
you  should  certainly  give  the  newer  sort  a  trial. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  well  known  to  be  first-rate, 
and  Early  Favourite,  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  Mohawk  and  Veitch's  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
is  .specially  recommended  by  Mr.  Wythes  as  a 
good  variety  for  forcing.  The  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  has  given  the  last-named  variety  two 
awards— one  for  excellence  under  forcing  treat- 
ment, and  the  other  when  specimens  were 
exhibited  from  an  out-door  crop. 

Gage  Plum  :  Rust.  Your  leaves  from  a  tree  of 
the  variety  Denniston's  Superb,  are  infested 
with  the  ordinary  Plum-tree  Rust,  Pucoinia 
pruni.  All  diseased  leaves  should,  if  possible, 
be  collected  and  burnt,  to  prevent  dissemina- 
tion of  the  spores.  Early  in  spring,  on  the 
opening  of  the  leaf-Ijuds,  syringe  the  tree  with 
Bordeaux-mixture,  and  reppat  after  a  week  or 
ten  days,  in  order  to  kill  any  spores  which  may 
have  survived  the  winter. 

Lycaste  lanipes  failing  to  Flower  :  T.  B. 
The  plant  has  been  kept  in  too  warm  and  too 
moist  an  atmosphere.  Place  it  in  a  cool  well- 
ventilated  intermediate-house,  and  do  not 
afford  water  so  freely. 

Mushrooms:  J.  31.  D.  What  you  send  are  true 
Mushrooms,  although  deformed,  we  cannot  tell 
why. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits:  We  are  anxious 
to  oblige  con-espoudeuts  as  far  as  wc  consistently 
can,  but,  tliey  must  bear  in  mind  tliut  it  is  no  part 
of  our  dutv  to  our  subscribers  to  uanic  cither  flowers 
or  fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
lioth  of  tunc  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 


encroach  upon  time  required  for  otlier  matters. 
Correspondents  should  never  send  more  than  six 
plants  or  fruits  at  a  time ;  they  should  be  very 
careful  to  label  them  properly,  to  give  every  infor- 
mation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  grown  in, 
and  to  send  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  specimens 
which  show  the  characters  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  nm  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspon- 
dents not  answered  in  ihi.i  js.iKf  are  requested 
to  be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  Jollowinfi  numbers  :  — 
J.  T.  1,  very  small,  not  recognised;  2,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin;  3,  too  small;  4,  Alfriston;  5, 
Ecklinville  Seedling. — K.  h.  1,  King  of  the 
Pippins ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  3,  L^dy 
Henniker  ;  4,  Flat  Cap  ;  5,  Small's  Admirable  ; 
6,  Broad-End. — H.  T.  1,  Mere  de  Menage  ;  2, 
Warwick  Pippin;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  4, 
Cox's  Pomona ;  5,  Ecklinville  Seedling ;  G, 
Eoyal  Eusset. — A.  M.  D.  1,  Hollandbury ;  2, 
Cheshunt  Pippin ;  3,  King  of  the  Pijjpins. — 
T.  H.  S.  The  fruit  had  decayed.— K.  W.  Cox's 
Pomona. — Trehane.  Fearn's  Pippin. — A.  G.  J!. 
1,  Ecklinville  Seedling;  2,  Scarlet  Golden 
Pippin.— H.  V.  1  and  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ; 
3,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ;  4,  Warner's  King; 

5,  Pear,  Fondante  d'Automne;  6,  Winter 
Nelis.  —  C.  Collings.  London  Pearmain.  — 
J.  Fulford.  1,  Flower  of  Kent;  2,  Brabant 
Bellefleur ;  3,  a  very  nice  Apple,  but  not  recog- 
nised; 4,  Brownlee's  Russet;  5,  Belle  Dubois; 

6,  Van  Mons.  Leon  Leclere. — D.  R.  1,  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germains;  2,  Catillac ;  3,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis;  4,  Cellini  Pippin;  5,  a  very  fine 
fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange :  0,  Queen  Caroline. 
— A.  B.  1  and  2,  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  3, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour  ;  4,  Bergamot  d'Esperen  ; 
5,  Brockworth  Park  ;  6,  Bramley's  Seedling. — 
T.  Harris.  1,  Cornish  Aromatic ;  2,  Eoyal 
Russet  ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert :  4,  Summer 
Strawberry ;  5,  Keswick  Codlin ;  6,  Duchess 
Favourite ;  7.  Annie  Elizabeth. — A.  C.  The 
fruit  had  decayed — C.  H.  C.  1,  Newton 
Wonder;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  ; 
3,  4  and  5,  not  numbered  ;  6,  Blenheim  Orange  ; 

7,  Mere  de  Menage;  8,  Warner's  King. — 
JF.  E.  B.  1,  Flower  of  Herts  ;  2,  Eoyal  Eusset ; 
3,  Small's  Admirable ;  4,  Eadford  Beauty ;  5, 
White  Nonpareil ;  6,  Bess  Pool. — R.  Blake.  1, 
Beurre  Diel ;  2,  Magnate  ;  3,  Marie  Louise  ;  4, 
Doctor  Trousseau ;  5,  Easter  Beurre ;  0,  Fon- 
dante d'Automne. — Nemo.  1,  rotten;  2,  Bellis- 
sime    d'Hiver :  3,  Adams'  Pearmain. — F.  C.  P. 

1,  Beurre  Clairgeau;  2,  Gregoire  de  Bordillon; 

3,  Glout  Morceau ;  4.  Autumn  Nelis  ;  5,  Beurre 
Eance  ;  (i,  Beurre  Superfin. —  IF.  Golding.  1, 
Old  Nonesuch  ;  2,  this  is  no  improvement  on 
its  parent.  Old  Nonesuch. — W.  N.  1,  Sturmer 
Pippin ;  2,  Sell's  Prolific  ;  3,  Bramley's 
Seedling ;  4,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ; 
5,  Annie  Elizabeth ;  G,  Bismarck. — /.  "i. 
Alfriston. — S.  A.  Fencote.  1,  Vicar  of  Wing- 
field  ;  2,  Porelle  ;  3,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme.  —  H.  T.  S.  1,  September  Beauty;  2, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert;  3,  Eibston  Pippin;  4, 
Wyken  Pippin  ;  5,  Beauty  of  Hants  ;  G,  Adams' 
Pearmain. — G.  Howard.  1,  Autumn  Nelis  j  2, 
Winter  Nelis  ;  3,  Uvedale's  St.  Germains  ;  1, 
Hollandbury;  2,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  3,  Sussex 
Gilli  flower.- e.  N.  M.  1,  Over-ripe,  please 
send  again;  2,  Crimson  Queening;  3,  Winter 
Nonesuch ;  4,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  5,  Keswick 
Codlin  ;  6,  Calville  Malingre. — C.  W.  T.  1, 
Eibston  Pippin  ;  2,  Lansberger  Reinette  ;  3,' 
Melon  Apjjle  ;  4, decayed;  5,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ; 
G,  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  7,  Welford  Park  None- 
such ;  8,  Autumn  Bergamot. — W.  R.  1,  Hor- 
mead's  Pearmain ;  "  Forfar  "  is  of  better  quality, 
and  is  marked  more  prominently  with  russet ;  2, 
Golden   Noble.— S.  T.     1,   Alfriston  is  correct;' 

2,  Queen  Caroline  ;  3  and  6,  Flemish  Beauty  ; 

4.  Millot   de  Nancy;  5,  Aston  Town. — F.  L.  R. 

1,  Uvedale's  St.  Germains;  2,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot ;  3,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme ;  4,  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour;  5,  Mere  de  Menage;  G, Cambusnethan 
Pippin  ;  7,  Hoary  Morning.—  IF.  H.  C.  1,  Fon- 
dante de  Sickler. — Stuart  Sf  Mein.  1,  Norfolk 
Storing ;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  3,  Downton  Pippin  ; 
4,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  5,  Lass  o'  Gowrie  ;  G,  Wyken 
Pippin.— F.  C.  F.     1,   Scarlet   Golden   Pippin; 

2,  You  are  right ;  it  is  King  of  Tompkins  County. 

Names  of  Plants  :  See  note  under  "  Names  of 
Fruits."— .T.  H.  1.  Cephalotaxus  drupacoa;  2, 
Crypt omeria  japonica;  3,  Picea  Morinda. — 
G.   S.   L.     1,   a  form  of  Thuya  orientalis ;   2, 


Lonicera  flexuosa  var. ;  3,  Skimtnia  Fortunei ; 
4,  Retinospora  ericoides  of  gardens. — E.eon. 
Catasetum  fimbriatum. — Egre-mont.  (No.  3  from 
last  week),  Brassavola  Perrini.  —  IV.  A.  1, 
Coditeum  angustifolium ;  2,  C.  irregulare ;  3, 
C.  variegatum  ;  4,  C.  Johannis. — A.  H.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Fuchsia. 
Send  them  to  some  grower. — H.  C.  Aoampe 
multiflora. —  iV.  P.,  Northampton.  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum. — P.  W.  1,  one  of  the  garden- 
raised  forms  of  Begonia  Dregei ;  2,  Asplenium 
rhizophorum. — H.  H.  Langley.  1,  Euonymus 
europteus ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis  ;  3,  Thuiopsis  dolabrata. — A.  J.  IC.  D. 
Tsuga  canadensis,  Picea  morinda,  or  Smithiana. 
It  must  be  a  fine  specimen.  Please  say  where 
it  is. — J.  Mc.  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  broader  than  usual  in  the 
species. — Blantyre.  Dendrobium  aureum,  often 
called  Dendrobium  heterocarpum.  —  H.  B., 
Coventry.  1,  Maxillaria  picta;  Oncidium  in- 
curvum.— li.  P.  1,  Oncidium  cheirophorum  ; 
2,  O.  Forbesii ;  3,  Octomeria  grandiflora;  4, 
Sophronitis  cernua ;  5,  Vauda  parviflora ;  6, 
Cymbidium  giganteum. 
Potato  :   T.  0.      We  cannot  undertake  to  name 

varieties  of  Potatos.     Send  to  some  grower. 
Red    Currant    Bushes  :    Mrs.   E.   M.   B.     You 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  fruiting  spurs  on 
the  old  wood  by  judicious  pruning.     It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  cut  them  entirely  back,  but 
remove  any  branches   that  are    not  likely  to 
fruit,  in  order  that  light  and  air  be  freely  ad- 
mitted.    Red  Currants  bear  their  fruit  on  the 
old  wood,  therefore  it  is  not  advisable  to  "lay- 
in  "  any  of  the  suckers  that  may  develop,  but 
they  should  be  cut  away.   Your  Pear  is  Catillac, 
one  of  the  best  for  stewing  purposes. 
Seed  :  J.  8.  (^  Sons.     The  arillate  seed  is  that  of 
a  species  of  Afzelia,  probably  A.  cuanzensis,  a 
widely    distributed    tree    of    tropical    Africa, 
found  also  south  of  the  tropics  at  Delagoa  Bay. 
These    seeds    may    occasionally    be     seen     in 
jewellers'   shops   in   this   country   mounted   as 
trinkets.     The  wood  is  hard,  heavy  and  close- 
grained,    somewhat    similar    to   Mahogany   in 
colour    and    texture.      An    allied   species    (A. 
bijuga)  furnishes  the  wood  used  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  war  clubs,  &c. 
Strawberry   Plants  :    Anon.    It  will   be   more 
satisfactory  to  remove  the  flowers  now  showing 
upon  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries, 
and  delay  forcing  the  plants  vmtil  later. 
Variegated  Leek  :  R.  T.  P.    A  very  pretty  form, 
quite   worth    trying   to   perpetuate    from    the 
bulb.     By  seed  the  chances  would  be  remote. 
Violet  -  leaves  :     C.    Duncan.       The     scorched 
patches  on  the  Violet-leaves  are  caused  by  a 
fungus  called  Ascochyta  violic,  a  well-known 
and  destructive  parasite.     It  is  a  very  difficult 
pest    to    eradicate,   as    the   numerous   minute 
spores  fall  from  the  leaves  to  the  ground,  and 
there  quickly  produce  a  crop  which  continues 
the  disease  on  new  leaves.     Many  spores  lodge 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  buds,  &c.,  and  thus 
portions  used  for  propagation  carry  the  disease 
with  them.     It  is  almost  hopeless  attempting 
to  secure  healthy  plants  if  portions  of  plants 
are   used   from  a  locality   where    the   disease 
has  existed.     Fresh  soil,  and  slips  from  plants 
that    have    never    been    attacked    should    be 
secured.     When  well   established    the  plants, 
and  more  especially  the  soil,  should  be  sprayed 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  with  a  solution  of 
potassium   sulphide,  1   oz.  to  3  gall,  of  water. 
Picking  off  diseased  leaves  is  almost  labour  in 
vain,  as  some  spores  are  sure  to  escape,  and 
being  covered  with  a  sticky  substance,  adhere 
to  any  part  of  the  plant  they  fall  upon,  and  so 
are  carried  from  one  place  to  another.     Fresh 
soil,  a  fresh  situation,  and  start  with  cuttings 
free  from  disease,  are  the  only  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  enemv.  Cf.  M 


Communications  Received.— L.  Spath,  Berlin— L.  C— 

E.  M.,  Sydney— J.  M.— .Tno.  Pope— S.  B.  B.— Fish— 
J.  H.  B.— International  Gas  Exhibition— G.  Woodward 
— G.  B.— F.  ,S.— F.  P.-J.T.  K.— A.C.B.-W.S.- S.W.N. 
— H.  J.  E.-.T.  a.  L.,    Oakland.    California-W.    T.— 

F.  V.  T.— S.  W.N.— J.  T.  K.— A.  N.  A. -Owen  Thomas— 

G.  L.— F.  R.  W.— G.  A.  G.— E.  II. —T.  M.  D.— II.  H.— 
B.  S.-W.  M.— W.  H.  W.— T.  P.— K.  J.-G.  H.  II.  W.— 
J.  C.  H.— J.  F.  W.— H.  E.  G. 
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THE    EOSE    SEASON    OF    1904. 

VT^HE  Rose  season  of  the  present  year  has  been 
-*-  in  many  respects  a  most  memorable  one. 
The  semi-tropical  character  of  the  weather  that 
prevailed  proved  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  culture 
and  perfect  development  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Heat  and  rain  were  alike  beneficial,  because 
•of  neither  element  was  there  too  much.  In 
former  summers  they  had,  indeed,  an  abundance 
■of  moisture,  which,  for  lack  of  stimulating  and 
.energising  sunlight,  was  cold  and  chilling  in  its 
•effects.  Even  the  early  spring  of  the  present 
jear  did  not  seem  at  first  very  favourable  for  the 
aidequate  growth  of  the  Hose.  Crucial  memories 
•of  winter,  in  Scotland  at  least,  were  experienced 
till  we  reached  the  confines  of  May;  and  the 
normal  rise  of  temperatui-e,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  was  not  even  then  attained.  Never- 
theless the  summer  proved  much  finer  than 
the  most  optimistic  Rosarian  could  possibly 
Jiave  anticipated ;  so  that  even  the  earliest 
Koses,  such,  tor  example,  as  the  Austrian  Briars, 
produced  here  and  elsewhere  truly  superb  artistic 
floral  effects.  They  had,  of  course,  many  beau- 
tiful contemporaries,  such  as  the  exquisite  China 
Roses  and  several  of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  ; 
?jut  Rosa  Harrisoni  was  the  fairest  of  them  all. 
That  its  loveliest  companion,  the  Persian  Tellow, 
should  be  so  exceedingly  short-lived  in  my  own 


garden  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  deep  regret. 
But  there  are  many  abiding  consolations,  though 
the  uniquely-coloured  Austrian  Copper  is  not  one 
of  these.  It  is  very  effective  while  it  lives  and 
flowers;  but  in  South-western  Scotland  it  does 
not  endure.  Here  it  has  proved  almost  as  unre- 
liable as  those  gloriously  beautiful  Noisettes, 
L'Ideal  and  Marechal  Niel ;  of  which  the  former, 
grown  on  a  west  wall,  produces  the  minimum 
number  of  flowers  ;  while  the  latter,  "looking  to 
the  south,  and  fed  with  honeyed  rain  and  deli- 
cate air,"  has  hitherto  created  nothing  save 
lustrous  leaves,  which  I  do  not  greatly  prize. 

Such  capricious  varieties,  however,  have  been, 
during  a  season  that  seems  in  shoot  and  flower  to 
linger  with  us  still,  the  striking  exception  and 
not  the  rule. 

The  Hybrid  Teas  have  been  especially  remark- 
able for  their  affluence  of  radiant  and  fragrant 
bloom.  The  variety  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  grandest 
creation  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bennet,  has 
during  the  whole  season  been  inspiring  in  its 
grandeur  of  foliage  and  glory  of  flower;  while 
La  France  and  "  Caroline  Testout,"  two  of  the 
noblest  of  all  Roses  for  garden  decoration,  have 
been  characteristically  fine.  The  character  which 
I  have  invariably  given  to  Clara  Watson  and 
Margaret  Dickson,  likewise  to  Clio  and  Aurora, 
for  their  reliability  in  flowering  and  the  beauty 
of  their  blooms,  has  been  sustained.  The  latest 
derivative  from  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  White  Lady, 
entitled  Corona,  also  an  emanation  from  the 
Waltham  Cross  nurseries  in  Hertfordshire,  has 
proved  itself  an  important  acquisition,  though 
not  in  this  region  so  large  or  full  as 
the  parent  Rose,  whose  creamy-white  aspect 
and  delicate  fragrance  instinctively  remind 
me  of  a  "  Malmaison"  Carnation.  Those  of  my 
Noisette  and  Tea  Roses  which  have  survived  the 
severe  visitations  of  recent  winters  and  still 
more  trying  springs  have  flowered  with  very  con- 
siderable luxuriance,  especially  the  orange-hued 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Madame  Pierre 
Cochet,  BeUe  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'Or,  En- 
chantress, which  combi^nes  the  attributes  of  the 
Tea  and  China  Roses  ;  Anna  Olivier,  which  here 
is  almost  identical  with  Lady  Roberts ;  Madame 
Lambard,  in  autumn  invaluable  ;  and  the  pen- 
dulously  graceful  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  I 
should  perhaps  have  alluded  to  Papa  Gontier, 
Madame  Pemet  Ducher,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  as 
three  of  the  most  precious  of  the  Hybrid  Teas. 
They  are  of  splendid  growth  and  capability,  and 
their  floral  impressiveness  is  supreme. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  whose  name  is  legion, 
have  also  during  the  past  season  been  in  many 
instances  extremely  fine ;  and  though  "  A.  K. 
Williams  "  came  in  early  summer  with  hardened, 
obdurate  buds,  this  splendid  variety  has  during 
the  late  autumn  made  amends.  The  varieties 
Horace  Vernet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ulster,  and 
Ard's  Pillar  have  been  very  effective;  so  also 
have  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (not  yet  superseded), 
Cheshunt  Scarlet,  and  the  richly-coloured  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  one  of  the  darkest  -  coloured 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

My  recent  experience  of  new  Roses  has  taught 
me  this,  that  those  which  achieve  the  highest 
honours  at  Metropolitan  exhibitions  are  some- 
times the  least  valuable  for  garden  culture. 
There  are  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  one  of 
which  is  "  Florence  Pemberton."  Another  is 
"  Hugh  Dickson,"  a  Rose  of  rare  beauty.  David 
R.  Williamson,  Wigtonshire,  N.B. 


MA.Y    IN    MY   FLORIDA    GARDEN. 

(C'ontinttcd  from  p.  282.) 

Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants. — Our  half- 
woody,  herbaceous  and  tuberous  and  bulbous 
water  plants  are  all  of  a  tropical  nature. 
Lilies  and  Iris  germanica  have  been  a  failure 
with  me ;  Amaryllis  and  Crinums  take  their 
place,  also  Ismenes  and  Spider-LUies  (Hymeno- 
calUs).  Ismene  calathina  and  I.  Macleana  flowered 
very  profusely.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  were 
rather  greenish- white  and  not  so  fragrant 
as  those  of  the  former.  Haemanthus  Kalbreyeri 
was  in  full  beauty  during  several  weeks.  This 
is  a  glorious  Amaryllis  when  in  full  bloom.  The 
Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis)  were  in  bloom  during 
the  whole  month.  They  grow  as  well  here  as 
farther  north.  I  have  the  common  H.  fulva  and 
a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  H.  Thunbergii, 
raised  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Riebs,  of  Milwaukee.  The 
flowers  are  bright  lemon-yellow  with  orange  spots 
on  the  segments,  and  fragrant.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant  and  very  floriferous.  Morsea  irioides 
is  a  grand  plant  in  my  garden,  large  clumps 
pushing  up  their  flower-spikes  three  or  four  times 
during  the  season.  The  blossoms  are  Iris-like, 
white,  marked  yellow,  and  very  beautiful.  It 
was  introduced  into  Florida  directly  from  Natal 
by  Mr.  E.N.  Reasoner.  Maranta  arundinaria  is 
one  of  my  finest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage 
plants,  growing  about  5  feet  high,  with  beautiful 
green  Canna  -  like  leaves,  which  are  glaucous 
underneath.  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  separate 
flower-scape  the  other  day  terminated  by  half-a- 
dozen  pure  white  blooms.  Cannas  do  not  grow 
well  near  my  house,  but  they  are  perfectly  at 
home  near  the  lake,  where  C.  Austria  has  attained 
a  height  of  9  feet,  and  is  constantly  in  bloom. 
The  Verbena,  Fotir-o'-clock  (MirabUis  jalapa). 
Petunias,  Chrysanthemums  (flowering  sparingly 
through  May  until  November,  when  they  are  in 
their  full  glory.  Torenias  and  others  are  very 
successfully  grown.  Of  the  half-woody  plants 
all  the  varieties  of  Lantana  camara  are  con- 
tinual bloomers,  not  minding  drought  or  poor 
land.  The  new  dwarf-growing  hybrids  are  the 
most  beautiful.  Each  specimen  soon  covers  a 
large  space,  and  the  beautiful  flower-buds,  always 
bright  and  cheerful,  appear  in  such  abundance 
that  the  foliage  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  Leonotis 
leonurus,  the  "  Lion's  Tail,"  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  herbaceous  plants,  its  great  masses  of 
stout,  erect  stems,  surrounded  by  seven  to  ten 
tiers  of  brilliant  orange-yellow  flowers,  are  very 
showy.     It  flowers  for  months  together. 

Scarcely  less  floriferous,  but  not  so  showy,  is 
Cuphea  micropetala,  its  yellow  flowers,  suffused 
with  brownish-red  on  the  outside,  being  very 
pretty ;  it  grows  3  to  4  feet  high.  Dajdacalan- 
thus  nervosus  (Eranthemum  pulchellum),  with 
striking  blue  flowers,  rivalling  the  Gentians  in 
the  intensity  of  their  hue,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  plants,  almost  always  in  flower, 
and  growing  4  to  5  feet  high.  The  Madagascar 
Periwinkle  (Vinca  rosea)  is  another  very  impor- 
tant plant  of  our  gardens,  thriving  everywhere 
around  dwellings  without  the  least  care.  Once 
established  it  spreads  rapidly,  and  its  pure  white 
or  rosy-red  flowers  add  a  peculiar  charm  to 
gardens  and  waste  places.  The  GaUlardias  are 
conspicuous  for  their  profusion  and  duration  of 
flowers,  producing  a  most  beautiful  etiect  in  beds 
and  borders,  but  equally  pretty  in  places  where 
they  come  up  from  self-sown  seed.  These  are  all 
May  bloomers.  Phlox  Drummondi,  in  all  con- 
ceivable shades  of  red  and  white  hues,  and 
Coreopsis  tinctoria  and  C.  Drummondi  are  very 
common  in  all  the  gardens  where  they  have  once 
been  cultivated.  It  is  rather  an  inspiring  sight, 
if  we  chance  to  strike  an  old  deserted  homestead 
in  the  woods,  or  an  old,  once  beautiful  but  now 
neglected.  Orange-grove — a  scene  likely  to  create 
feelings  of  the  deepest  melancholy — where  these 
flowers  form  a  gorgeous  carpet  of  bright  colours. 
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After  the  big  "  freeze  "  in  February,  1895,  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  in  Florida  of  that 
melancholic  and  depressing  stamp,  but  now, 
after  the  Orange-trees  have  recovered  and  the 
gardens  are  again  attended  to,  there  is  much  to  be 
seen  that  is  grand  and  magnificent.  H.  Nehrling, 
Florida, 

(To  be  continued.) 


NURSERY    NOTES. 

MR.  H.  J.  JONES'S  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT 
AT  KESTON. 

We  were  recently  invited  to  inspect  the  new 
establishment  at  Keston,  Kent,  of  that  well- 
known  Chrysanthemum  grower,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham.  Eyecroft  Nurseries  and  the  name 
of  Jones  are  inseparable  terms,  and  it  is  in 
these  nurseries  that  this  grower's  success  has 
up  to  the  present  been  obtained ;  but  the  ever- 
increasing  populated  area,  linking  up  and  ab- 
sorbing suburbs  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, has  brought  in  its  train  conditions  which 
are  absolutely  fatal  to  successful  plant  cultivation. 
Mr.  Jones,  with  the  forethought  that  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  success  as  a  nursery- 
man, has  not  been  slow  to  realise  these  changes, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Determined  to  maintain 
his  high  reputation  as  a  successful  cultivator, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  business,  he 
has  secured  a  new  nursery  site  at  the  village  of 
Keston,  in  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  situated  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Hayes  and  its  famous  common.  The  spot, 
known  as  "  Leafy  Grove,"  is  au  ideal  one  on  wliich 
to  found  a  plant-growing  establishment. 

Facing  south  upon  the  side  of  a  warm  slope, 
and  protected  on  the  north  side  by  a  screen  of 
trees  and  undergrowth,  the  site  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  selected  with  great  forethought. 
About  eight  acres  of  ground  are  at  present 
included  in  the  nursery,  consisting  of  a  rich 
gravelly,  and  in  places  of  a  marly  loam.  A  large 
breadth  of  this  land  was  occupied  by  numerous 
varieties  of  Potatos,  which  Mr.  Jones  has  taken 
to  growing  in  earnest,  with  what  success  may  be 
evinced  from  his  Gold  Medal  collection  at  the 
recent  National  Potato  Society's  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  tubers  were  being  harvested 
on  the  occasion  of  oxir  visit,  and  we  were  shown 
excellent  recently  lifted  tubers  of  the  varieties 
Warrior  and  Evergood. 

Dahlias  occupied  another  large  portion  of  the 
ground ;  while  perennial  Asters  made  a  big  show. 
Mr.  Jones  makes  a  feature  of  these  herbaceous 
plants,  and  his  collection  is  very  complete.  Roses 
are  extensively  planted  and  should  do  well  at 
Keston.  Sweet  Peas  have  only  lately  finished 
flowering  at"  Leafy  Grove."  These  again  are  grown 
on  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Jones.  Violas,  Cannas, 
and  many  herbaceous  plants  were  noticed,  but  of 
course  the  main  feature  just  at  present  were  the 
Chrysanthemums.  These  are  contained  in  three 
new  glass-houses.  The  more  recently  built  of 
■the  three  is  a  fine  building,  140  feet  in  length 
■by  30  feet  in.  breadth,  and  having  an  elevation 
to  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  16  feet.  This  ex- 
cellent glass  structure  was  occupied  by  no  fewer 
than  1000  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
sight  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Most  of  the  newer  and  better  varieties  of  recent 
years  are  grown,  as  well  as  those  of  older  but 
proved  varieties.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
good  things  intended  for  this  season  and  many 
promising  seedlings  which  will  no  doubt  be  in 
evidence  next  year.  We  may  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  varieties  that  appealed  to  us  as  being  especi- 
ally meritorious,  and  of  these  Mildred  Ware 
was  developed  with  all  its  characteristic  beauty. 
A  charming  sport  from  this  kind  is  Mrs.  J. 
Haddaway,  of  large  size  and  excellent  form,  and 
•shaded  an  exquisite  cinnamon  or  straw  colour. 


Quantities  of  Mrs.  J.  Dunn  were  noticed,  and  on 
all  the  numerous  plnnts  the  flowers  were  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence ;  it  is  evidently  an 
acquisition  among  "whites."  Mrs.  Street,  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  with  petals  gracefully  cui'ved 
at  the  ends,  was  striking  ;  also  that  handsome  in- 
curved Japanese,  Beauty  of  Leigh,  quite  one  of 
the  best  yellow  varieties  of  the  type.  Maud 
du  Cros,  a  large  flower  of  soft  sulphur-yeUow, 
with  interlacing  petals ;  and  A.  L.  Stevens,  rich 
bright  yellow,  are  other  new  varieties  of  this 
colour. 

Lady  Mary  Conyers  resembles  the  variety  Mrs. 
Mileham,  but  it  is  deeper  in  colour  than  this 
variety,  and  has  larger  and  stiffer  florets.  Hon. 
Mrs.  A.  Acland  is  a  very  refined  flower,  of  a  hand- 
some shade  of  yellow,  the  petals  being  pleasingly 
reflexed  at  the  apex.  Mrs.  W.  Duckham  is 
another  of  this  type,  with  recurved  ends  to  the 
petals,  and  in  this  variety  the  colour  is  also 
yellow;     an    excellent    flower.      Mrs.    Wheeler 


flower,  but  of  exquisite  shade  of  yellow  ;  Lady 
Leonard,  rose  incurved  with  amber  reverse ; 
Mme.  J.  Perraud,  handsome  creamy  white  -with 
wavy  petals,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling  are  other 
good  flowers  worthy  of  mention. 

Among  the  hairy  section  we  noticed  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli  with  white  petals  suffused  with  rose  and 
having  a  s  uspicion  of  yellow  tints.  An  interesting 
fimbriated  sport  of  Mme.  Carnot  shows  great 
promise,  and  will  no  doubt  be  in  evidence  in  the 
future. 


SHIRLEY     PARK. 

OuK  illustrations  at  figs.  1-17  and  148  represent 
views  in  one  of  the  largest  estates  near  the  Metro- 
polis that  has  not  yet  been  cut  up  and  utilised  for 
the  building  of  villa  residences.  Shirley  Park  is  an 
estate  o£  100  acres,  situate  1-,  mile  from  Croydon, 
and  about  10  miles  from  London.  It  is  at  present 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Simpson,  whose  lease 
from    the    Earl    of     Eldon    has    just    expired. 


Fig.  14 1. —SHIRLEY  r.VRK  house,  near  CEIJVDON. 
(From  a  pliototiritiili  hij  John  (irctjonj.) 


Bennett,  quite  new,  has  flowers  with  plenty  of 
substance  ;  petals  of  a  rich  amber  colour.  Madame 
Paul  Sahut,  an  incurved  Japanese  with  flower  of 
commendable  shape,  has  pleasing  petals  suffused 
with  rose  colour. 

Of  the  incurving  twisted  type  of  petals  is  Mrs. 
Hambledon,  the  buff  ground  being  suffused  with 
rose,  the  margins  assuming  a  picotee  character. 
Mrs.  W.  Elliott  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
creamy-white  section,  among  which  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton  and  Miss  Alice  Byron  were  worthOy  holding 
their  own.  Guy  Paget  is  another  excellent  white 
recurved  flower.  Mrs.  Bischott'sheim,  a  sport  from 
Miss  Lily  Mountford,  is  a  very  bright  addition  to 
the  coloured  section,  the  yellow  ground-work 
being  suffused  with  crimson  and  lake.  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  deep  canary-yellow  coloured  Japanese  ; 
Sensation,  large  bloom  of  rich  orange  colour  ; 
Donald  McLeod,  of  dwarf  habit,  flowers  rich 
yellow  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame  Buron,  a  light 
yellow  sport  from  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  with  all  the 
desirable  qualities  of  its  progenitor  ;  E.  H.  Parker, 
a  fine  crimson,  one  of  the  best  of  this  colour  ;  Mrs. 
E.  Crosley  ;  Miss  Cicely,  large  somewhat  flattened 


The  antiquity  of  the  place  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  gardens.  The  quaint  Rose- 
garden  with  the  old  boundary  wall,  against 
which  a  seat  is  protected  by  a  roof  of  thatch 
attached  to  the  wall,  is  particularly  attractive,, 
being  characteristic  of  an  old  English  garden. 
The  beds  in  this  garden  have  tall  Box-edgings, 
and  every  feature  within  the  view  is  one  sugges- 
tive of  age.  The  wall,  like  others  that  have 
commenced  to  crumble  away,  affords  a  home  for 
several  flowering  plants,  such  as  Alyssum,  Antir- 
rhinum, and  a  Conifer,  seeds  of  which  have 
germinated  in  the  old  mortar. 

The  pleasure-grounds  are  extensive,  and  include 
the  lake  shown  in  fig.  148  ;  but  very  little  planting 
has  been  done  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and 
most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  indigenous 
species.  The  lake  is  situated  in  a  slight  hollow,  and 
could  be  made  an  exceedingly  pretty  feature,  but 
at  present  its  banks  are  furnished  almost  entirely 
with  the  common  Alder.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
well-kept  pleasure-grounds  there  are  woods  that 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Shirley  Hills,  a  distance 
pf  more  than  a  mile.     These  woods,  have  paths 
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through  them,  and  they  afford  delightful  walks, 
■dui-Lng  which  the  scenery  changes  very  frequently, 
there  being  considerable  variations  in  the  alti- 
tude. If  all  that  is  possible  to  add  to  the  beauty 
•of  the  woods  were  carried  out  we  can  imagine 
nothing  more  charming  than  they  might  be  made. 
The  present  gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  has  planted 
3,  large  quantity  of  bulbs  near  to  the  paths,  and 
in  other  ways  has  done  much  to  improve  the  wood, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  extensive  planting  could 
«nly  be  done  by  the  owner,  or  by  an  occupier 
who  possessed  a  long  lease  of  the  estate.  At 
present,  as  one  walks  through  these  woods,  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  jays  are  heard ;  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  this  bird  still  inhabits  many  places  so 
uear  to  Charing  Cross  as  is  Shirley  Park. 


exceedingly  fruitful  season  at  Shirley,  and  Apples 
and  Pears  of  good  quality  and  great  variety  have 
been  plentiful.  There  is  a  large  grass-covered 
orchard  near  to  the  village  of  Shirley  in  addition 
to  the  garden  fruit-trees,  and  in  this  orchard 
there  are  very  large  trees  of  Blenheim  Orange 
and  other  varieties  of  Apples  that  have  yielded 
an  immense  amount  of  fruit. 

The  glasshouses  are  relics  of  a  past  age,  and 
Mr.  Cook  has  doubtless  to  resort  to  every  means 
possible  to  obtain  the  satisfactory  crops  of 
Grapes,  Melons,  and  other  fruits,  also  of  forced 
vegetables,  that  he  does.  The  pieces  of  glass  in 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  other  than  the  range  in 
which  the  decorative  plants  are  cultivated,  are 
•  not  more  than  3  inches  long,  and  the  methods  of 


above  notes  were  written,  there  has  been  a' 
general  sale  at  Shirley,  preparatory  to  Colonel 
Simpson's  quitting  the  residence.  Ed.] 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  "LOCK-UP" 

TOOL  SHED. 

There  are  many  who  take  an  interest  in  gar- 
dening, but  who  lack  the  accommodation  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  keeping  of  the  various  tools 
and  implements  employed.  This  refers  chiefly 
to  amateur  gardeners,  so  that  it  is  felt  that  a  few 
practical  instructions  on  how  to  build  a  suitable 
shed  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to   be   stilled  in  carpentering,   and  gene- 


FlG.   148. — VIEW  OF  THE   LAKE   AT  SHIRLEY 

{Fiinn  (t  phvUigraph  by  John  Gfcjonj.) 


The  kitchen  gardens  are  old,  of  course,  but  the 
soil  still  appears  to  be  sufficiently  fertile,  for  on 
.September  20,  when  our  visit  was  made,  Mr. 
Cook  showed  us  tirst-class  crops  of  vegetables  in 
«;vei'y  corner.  The  kitchen  gardens  are  sur- 
a'ounded  by  walls,  and  consequently  there  is  an 
tmusually  large  space  upon  walls  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit-trees.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  suc- 
ceed well  in  these  out-of-door  situations,  and 
'the  trees  have  yielded  as  many  as  2,000  good 
fruits  this  season.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
juine  the  age  of  some  of  the  old  espalier  and 
bush  Apple  and  Pear  trees  ;  but,  whilst  some  of 
these  veterans  are  still  fruitful,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  productiveness  of  the  garden 
would  be  increased  if  some  of  the  older  trees 
were  sacrificed  in  order  that  young  trees  might 
•be  planted.      The    present    year    has    been    an 


affording  ventilation  are  most  primitive,  yet 
excellent  crops  of  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  are 
grown.  There  is  an  excellent  batch  of  Eucharis 
and  also  of  other  species  useful  for  decorative 
purposes  or  for  affording  flowers  for  cutting,  it 
having  been  necessary  to  supply  a  considerable 
number  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  for  decorating 
the  dwelling-rooms. 

It  will  be  seen  from  fig.  147  that  the  house  is 
built  of  stone,  which  is  whitened.  Colonel  Simpson 
has  built  a  fine  billiard  room  and  electrical  engine 
rooms,  ic,  during  his  occupation  of  the  place, 
and  has  installed  the  electric  light  everywhere. 
We  wonder  what  the  near  future  will  witness 
at  Shirley  ?  Will  this  fine  old  place  be  maintained 
after  alterations  have  been  made,  or  will  it  share 
the  fate  of  so  many  establishments  of  a  similar 
character  that  we  can  call  to  mind  ?     [Since  the 


rally  gardeners  are  "  handy  men,"  and  can  at 
least  use  the  most  elementary  of  carpenter's  tools, 
such  as  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  chisel,  so  that 
this  article  is  intended  to  help  those  who  are  not 
skilled  mechanics.  Further,  there  are  many  who 
would  like  such  a  shed,  but  a  difficulty  comes  in 
the  fact  that  once  built  it  has  generally  to  remain 
a  fixture,  but  on  other  people's  property  one 
does  not  usually  feel  generously  disposed.  The 
illustration  (fig.  149,  p.  332)  depicts  a  useful 
shed  that  is  built  up  in  sections,  so  that  it  can 
be  readily  taken  to  pieces  at  any  time  and  re- 
erected  elsewhere,  thus  making  it  a  "tenant's 
fixture." 

The  cost  of  production,  which  can  be  calculated 
at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  one  built  profession- 
ally, the  amount  of  material  and  a  fair  average 
cost  being  given  below.     The  quantities  are  suffi- 
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cient  for  a  shed  8  feet  loDg  by  6  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
high  in  the  centre.  Any  amateur  wanting  a  larger 
size  can  easily  increase  the  measurements' in  pro- 
portion ;  but  for  a  portable  shed  the  measure- 
ments should  not  greatly  exceed  those  given  in 
the  instructions  to  follow : — 


Quantities  and  Cost. 

160  feet  of  2  by  2-inch  quartering,  at  6s.  6d.... 

80  feet  of  2  by  1-inch  quartering,  at  3s. 

364   feet  of   7-inch  featlier  edged   weatlier- 

board,  at  5s.  6d.,  say 

150  feet  of  8-incli  by  6-inch  matchboard  for 

roof,  at  4s.  6d 

24  feet  of  1-incli  ditto  for  door,  say     

Felt  for  roof,  12  yards  at  4d 

1  dozen  bolts  and  nuts  35  by  i-iuch    

Window  glass 

Nails,  lock,  and  hinges,  say      


s.  d. 
8    3 


Fig.  149.— lock-up  tool-shed. 

which  means  roughly  50s.,  so  that  the  amateur 
wiU  isnow  what  the  oiitlay  will  be ;  and  anyone 
who  takes  a  pride  in  the  garden  tools  will,  I 
think,  consider  this  a  good  investment. 

Coming  now  to  the  construction,  it  is  purposely 
made  simple  for  the  uninitiated.  No  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  joints  the  more  advanced  carpenter 
will  substitute  mortice  and  tenon  joints  in  place 
of  the  "  halving  "  joint,  which  is  clearly  shown  in 
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Fia.   160.— HALVING  JOINT. 


Fig.  150.  It  is  a  joint  not  usually  advocated  for 
stability,  but  in  the  present  case  is  effectual  and 
strong  enough,  besides  being  the  most  simple 
of  joints,  because  the  four  sides  of  the  shed  being 
built  up  in  four  sections,  the  weather-boarding  is 
nailed  to  the  frame-work  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  uprights,  which  will  give  sufficient  rigidity 
to  it,  the  sides  being  finally  bolted  together. 

Pig.  151  shows  the  frame-work  for  the  front, 
which  is  made  entirely  with  2- inch- square  quater- 
ing  ;  the  two  end  uprights  A  A  are  6  feet  G  inches 
long ;  the  doorway  6  feet  high  and  2  feet  wide. 
The  upright  B,  which  forms  part  of  the  door-frame, 
is  7  feet  9  inches  high,  whilst  the  next  one,  C,  is 
slightly  shoi-ter,  being  fixed  midway  between  B 
and  A.  The  pieces  E  E  form  the  gable,  and  each 
measures  3  feet  tj  inches  long,  and  the  point 
at  which  they  meet  (the  ridge)  is  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  F  is  the  lintel  or  top  part  of  the  door- 
frame, and  its  position  has  been  defined,  whilst 
D  is  the  bottom  piece,  part  of  it  forming  the 
sill  of  the  doorway. 

The  way  to  go  to  work  is  to  cut  off  the  various 
lengths  and  lay  them  in  their  proper  places 
on  the  ground,  putting  E  E  and  D  below  and  lay 


the  other  pieces  on  them  ;  then  it  is  easy  to  mark 
with  a  pencil  where  to  halve  them  in.  This  done, 
the  feather-edged  weather-board  is  put  on  starting 
from  the  bottom ;  it  overlaps  D  1  inch  and  also  the 
uprights ;  and  it  is  important  to  leave  1  inch 
of  the  uprights  uncovered,  but  when  the  gable  is 
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Fig.  151.— framewobk  of  front. 

reached  then  the  boards  should  be  cut  flush  with 
the  edges  of  E  E. 

The  weather-board  is  7  inches  wide.  This 
allows  for  a  1-inch  overlap,  which  means  that 
the  thick  edge  of  each  board  overlaps  the  thin 
edge  of  the  board  immediately  below  it.  The 
best  nails  with  which  to  fix  the  boards  are  oval 
wire  nails  or  brads  (2  inch),  or  else  clasp  nails  : 
the  ordinary  flat-head  wire  nails  are  not  so  good 
as  the  heads  cannot  well  be  punched  in. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  account  of  the  gable 
roof  the  tops  of  the  uprights  are  cut  on  a  bevel. 
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Fig.  162.— feamework  of  side. 

the  same  angle  as  the  gable  so  that  the  halved 
joints  fitting  into  the  gable,  E  E  are  all  cut  on  the 
same  angle  ;  and  note  that  all  joints  are  secured 
with  screws  (2  to  each). 

The  back  of  the  shed  is  made  as  fig.  151,  except, 
of  course,  the  doorway  is  not  required,  so  the 
uprights  B  and  C  can  be  placed  at  equal  distances 
between  the  uprights  A,  A.  There  is  still  a  1-inch 
margin  to  be  left  on  the  uprights  when  fixing 
the  weather-boarding. 

Fig.  152  shows  the  side  of  the  shed  containing 
the  window-frame,  also  a  section  of  frame  to 
more  clearly  show  the  bevelled  top.  This  frame- 
work measures  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  C  inches 
high  to  top  of  bevel,  and  is  of  2-inch- square  wood, 
except  the  outer  uprights  G,  G,  which  are  of  2  by 
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Fig.  163.— plan  of  window-sill. 

1  inch,  as  they  bolt  against  the'uprights  A,  A.  The 
intermediate  uprights  and  their  connecting  pieces 
together  form  the  window-frame,  the  size  of 
which  can  be  increased  to  suit  individual  require- 
ments. The  dotted  lines  show  how  the  weather 
boarding  is  fixed,  coming  flush  with  the  outer 
edges  of  the  uprights.  The  connecting  piece,  K, 
which  forms  the  window  sill,  is  31  inches  long 
and  3  inches  wide.  This  width  can  be  obtained 
by  nailing  or  screwing  a  piece  of  the  2  by  1  on  to 
a  piece  of  2  inches  square,  the  former  to  be  just 
long  enough  to  fit  between  the  uprights  and  form 
the  back  of  the  sill.     Fig.  153  shows  a  plan  of  it. 


The  corresponding  side  of  the  shed  is  bmlt  up 
as  fig.  152,  but  without  the  window  frame.  The 
roof  is  made  in  two  parts  with  match-boarding, 
the  grain  of  which  running  from  ridge  to  eaves. 
Each  part  has  two  stretchers  of  2  by  1  inch,  to 
which  the  boards  are  nailed,  the  stretchers  coming 
underneath  to  fit  into  the  notches,  cut  out  as 
shown  in  E  E,  fig.  151,  and  should  overlap  the  shed 
■1  inches  each  end.  The  matchboarding  is  then, 
covered  with  felt,  taking  two  widths  of  felt  to 
each  part. 

The  shed  so  far  made  can  now  be  put  together  j 
but  first  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of 
foundation.  The  ground  it  is  to  cover  must  be 
levelled  and  made  firm,  and  then  stand  the  four 
sides  on  a  course  of  loose  bricks  placed  end  to 
end,  as  shown  in  fig.  119 ;  they  make  an  excellent. 


Fig.  154.— door  of  shed. 

foundation,  and  prevent  the  wood  from  rotting. 
The  ends  of  the  shed  are  bolted  on  to  the  sides, 
three  bolts  to  each  corner,  3J  by  |  inch ;  and  put 
on  an  iron  washer  before  screwing  on  the  nut. 
Next  lay  on  the  roof,  screwing  it  to  the  gable- 
tops,  E,  E. 

To  cover  the  ridge  where  the  two  parts  of  the 
roof  meet,  a  strip  of  sheet  zinc  10  inches  wide  is- 


Fig.  155.  -part  of  sash. 

nailed  on  from  end  to  end,  which  will  make  the- 
reof perfectly  water-tight.  Fig.  154  shows  the 
inside  of  the  door,  which  is  made  up  with  the- 
G  by  1  inch  matchboard,  after  trimming  off  the- 
outside  tongue  and  groove.  The  two  cross 
battens  and  the  brace  between  them  are  about 
4  inches  wide  and  f  inch  thick;  nail  them  on 
from  the  front  and  clench  the  nails  on  the 
inside.  The  hinges  are  a  pair  of  12-inch  cross- 
garnets  screwed  on  the  face  of  the  door,  as- 
shown  in  fig.  149.  On  the  right-hand  upright  of 
the  door-frame  a  strip  of  wood  is  wanted  for  the 
door  to  shut  against,  and  for  a  lock,  a  5-inch, 
"  dead  "  lock  is  about  the  most  simple,  and  is. 
fixed  on  the  inside.  For  the  door  as  shown,  a, 
"  right-hand  "  lock  is  wanted. 

The  window  should  be  made  to  open  by  hinging: 
it  at  the  side,  the  frame  being  cut  out  of 
2  Vjy  1  inch  wood,  "  halving  "  the  uprights  into- 
the  top  and  bottom  rail  (fig.  155)  ;  on  the  inside  of 
the  fi-ame  fix  on  a  strip  of  wood  5  inch  thick  andi 
|-inch  wide  to  form  a  rebate  or  shoulder  for  the- 
glass,  which  should  be  in  one  piece.     The  window 
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shown  lias  a  centre  sash-bar ;  this  can  only  be 
done  by  the  more  advanced  amateur,  who  will 
then  mortise  his  frame  together,  and  cut  the 
rebate  for  the  glass  with  a  rabbet-plane,  and 
make  the  sash-bar  with  this  plane  also. 

When  nailing  on  the  weather-boarding,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  ends  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  leaving  a  1-ineli  margin  on  the  front  and 
back  uprights,  so  that  when  all  is  finished  the 
ends  on  the  front,  back,  and  two  sides  are 
"  stopped  "  with  strips  of  wood  the  thickness  of 
the  boarding,  which  will  prevent  the  weather 
getting  in  at  the  ends.  Finally  the  shed  should 
be  treated  with  "  Stockholm-tar,"  which  leaves  a 
good  brown  colour;  paint  the  door  a  dark  green, 
and  the  window-frame  white. 

Nothing  definite  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
interior  fittings.  A  tool-shed  does  not  require  a 
floor,  although  it  is  easy  enough  to  add  a  portable 
one  if  necessary.  A  shed  of  this  character  is  very 
handy  for  "  potting-up,"  in  which  case  one  would 
require  some  sort  of  bench,  but  as  the  object  of 
this  article  is  only  to  show  how  to  build  the  shed 
itself,  the  various  uses  it  can  be  put  to  must  be 
loft  to  individual  requirements.  S.  W.  N. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(T/.e  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  cxj>rcsscd  by  his  Correspondents.) 

THE  CENSUS  OF  APPLES. — I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject  of  your 
census  of  Apples,  which  I  regard  as  very 
valuable  to  the  fruit-growing  public.  "  Lane's 
Prince  Albert"  thirty-six  years  ago  was  given 
to  my  father  by  the  late  Thomas  Perkins,  of 
Northampton  (some  half  a  dozen  maiden  trees 
under  the  name  of  "  Perkins' Seedling).  From 
that  time  to  this  they  have  never  been  without 
fruit,  and  we  find  it  the  best  culinary-Apple  for 
towns  or  smoky  districts.  I  can  quite  understand 
"  A.  D.  "  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  saying  that 
highly-coloured  Apples  generally  are  not  of  the 
best  flavour.  The  sweetest  Apple  I  know,  either 
English  or  foreign,  is  quite  pale  green  (assuming 
green  to  be  no  colour  in  Apples)  j  the  name  of 
the  Apple  is  "  Honey."  I  think  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee should  be  more  careful  in  awarding  certi- 
ficates to  Apples,  as  one  is  apt  to  buy  on  its 
recommendation.  Allington  Pippin  and  James 
Grieve  have  both  fruited  well  this  year,  but 
neither  is  equal  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippm,  nor  even 
equal  to  the  very  old  Wyken  Pippin.  No  Apple 
should  be  certificated  unless  it  has  some  quality 
which  makes  it  superior  to  existing  kinds.  1  am 
at  present  doubtful  about  "  Charles  Koss."  Many 
new  Russian  Apples  fruit  well,  but  not  one  is 
equal  to  our  old  sorts.  Kenneth  Early  is  a  good 
early  Codlin,  maturing  before  "Lord  Suffield," 
and  seems  to  have  a  better  constitution  than  that 
variety.  John  Pope,  The  Ericas,  King's  Norton. 

Although     Lane's     Prince     Albert     is 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  cooking 
Apples  in  your  issue  for  October  29,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  what  its  votaries  regard  as  its 
merit  in  cooking.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
certainly  not  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  good 
cooking  Apples,  though  I  know  it  is  a  good 
cropper  and  a  free-growing  variety.  What  I 
regard  as  a  first-rate  cooking  Apple  should  em- 
brace the  following  good  points: — The  fruit 
should  possess  a  small  core,  and  the  flesh  should 
be  qxiickly  reducible  to  pulp,  and  be  of  good  flavour 
and  inviting  in  colour.  All  of  these  qualities 
may  be  found  in  Bismarck,  which  is  not  only 
good  now,  but  will  remain  good  long  after  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  is  useless.  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
is  of  a  dirty-brown  shade  when  cooked.  The 
core  is  comparatively  large,  and  the  flavour  by  no 
means  of  the  best.  As  a  variety  for  present  use 
Stirling  Castle,  which  obtains  52  votes,  has  good 
flavour,  white  pulp,  and  a  small  core.  The  tree 
is  generally  a  good  cropper.  E.  H.  Jenlcins, 
Hampton  Hill. 

NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY  AND  COOKED 
POTATOS. — No,  Mr.  Wright,  I  do  not  mean  to 
"  infer  that  this  Society  should  cook  half  its 
exhibits."     But   I  do   suggest  that  the  Society 


would  be  of  more  practical  value  if  it  required 
(with,  of  course,  certain  reservations)  a  portion 
of  each  exhibit  to  be  boiled.  I  presume  the 
governing  body  has  already  discussed  this  point, 
or  its  secretary  would  not  make  such  a  positive 
assertion  on  the  subject  and  decide  against  it. 
Their  attitude  is  to  be  regretted,  for  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  and  apparently  X  am  far  from  being 
alone,  that  in  the  near  future  flavour  and  appear- 
ance when  cooked  will  be  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  mere  symmetry  of  tuber  and  pro- 
digious yield.  I  am  sorry  for  the  "  experts " 
who  by  October  H  could  not  form  a  reliable 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  any  Potato.  A.C.Bartlett. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  for 

stating  his  opinionin  so  uncompromising  amanner. 
"  Judging  by  flavour,"  he  writes,  "  sounds  right 
in  theory,  but  it  may  be  all  wrong  in  practice  " 
(p.  322).  And  he  supports  this  amazing  doctrine 
by  the  assertion  that  many  of  our  best  Potatos 
do  not  develop  their  flavour  until  the  winter,  i.e., 
until  after  the  date  of  an  autumnal  show.  If  this 
be  so,  then  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  the 
principal  show  be  held  in  mid-winter.  The  Potato 
is  par  excellence  the  winter  vegetable,  and  its 
long-keeping  varieties  are  the  most  important 
and  beyond  others  demand  the  culinary  test. 
There  is  already  a  full  programme  of  fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  shows  in  the  autumn,  and  a 
great  Potato  show  might  be  a  welcome  incident 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  But  whether  this  is 
feasible  or  not,  Mr.  Wright's  principle  of  judging 
is  preposterous,  for  it  means  that  he  is  content 
to  judge  the  most  valuable  Potatos  not  by  mouth 
but  by  eye.  What  would  he  think  of  a  high 
award  being  given  to  a  remarkably  large  and 
handsome  Melon,  which  could  not  be  cut  or 
tasted  because  only  half  ripe  ?  Or  does  he  claim 
that  the  judges  know  by  the  look  of  a  Potato  on 
the  show-table  how  it  will  taste  some  months  after- 
wards ?  The  truth  is  that  if  Mr.  Wright  put  his 
case  still  moie  frankly,  he  would  own  that  flavour 
is  an  altogether  minor  consideration  with  the 
officials  of  the  National  Potato  Society,  and,  I 
fear,  with  the  modern  Potato  raiser.  No  one  can 
deny  this  who  studies  seed  catalogues  and  exhi- 
bition reports.  Stories  increase  every  week  of 
monstrous  crops  of  gigantic  tubers,  but  never  a 
word  as  to  whether  they  are  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different to  eat.  Someone  writing  the  other  day 
of  Northern  Star  admitted  that  "  his  idol  was 
shattered,"  by  which  he  probably  meant  that  his 
idol  had  been  boiled  and  found  wanting. 
Every  society  must  have  its  standard ;  perhaps 
Mr.  Wright  will  tell  us  what  is  his  ideal 
Potato  ?  If  I  may  venture  a  sketch,  I  should 
fix  upon  the  Ashleaf  as  a  criterion  of 
fiavour,  and  of  smooth,  shallow-eyed  form.  At 
its  largest  it  is  also  adequate  in  size,  for  there  is 
no  gain  whatever  in  having  to  cut  a  tuber  into 
two  or  three  for  cooking.  It  should  be  heavy 
cropping  and  disease-resisting,  neither  of  which 
requisites  are  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
hybridist.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
small-topped,  moderate  cropping  varieties  can  be 
planted  much  more  closely  than  those  with  enor- 
mous haulm.  And  it  is  questionable  whether 
stress  enough  has  been  laid  on  the  value  of  Potatos 
which  ripen  before  the  incidence  of  the  disease. 
I  have  for  very  majy  years  grown  for  a  main 
supply  an  Ashleaf  -  like  Potato  named  "  Belle 
de  Juillet,"  obtained  from  MM.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  et  Cie.,  which  goes  far  to  fulfil  these 
conditions,  and  to  indicate  what  might  be  done 
by  raisers  along  similar  lines.  It  invariably 
matures  before  any  disease  appears,  is  delicious 
when  freshly  dug,  and  keeps  extraordinarily 
well.  One  winter  a  considerable  quantity  was 
overlooked  by  an  accident  until  spring,  and  was 
then  found  excellent  in  flavour  and  texture.  But 
at  present  I  fear  an  aUthe-y ear-round  Ashleaf 
would  have  little  chance  on  the  exhibition-table 
by  the  side  of  the  2  lb.  cow-tubers.  The  stupid 
l>rejudice  against  yellow  flesh — Nature's  adver- 
tisement of  sweetness  and  flavour  in  friiit  and 
vegetables  —  would  cause  it  to  be  dis- 
qualified. As  to  resistance  to  disease,  there 
is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  these 
huge,  prolific,  and  extravagantly  -  priced  va- 
rieties will  be  immune  after  the  first  few  seasons 
of  vigour  yiven  by  youth  and  change  of  soil.  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  print  that  the  National  Potato 
Society  has  instituted  any  very  careful  enquiry 


into  the  matter.  Mr.  G.  Taylor  ^p.  322)  tells  us 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  judges  resented  a  "  horti- 
cultural standard."  "  What  they  want  isweight." 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  says,  "  Judging  by  flavour  .  .  . 
may  be  all  wrong  in  practice."  Or,  put  briefly,. 
"  Quantity  first,  quality  immaterial."  If  such 
are  truly  the  views  of  the  National  Potato  Society 
it  is  merely  another  agency  for  the  misleading- 
and  vulgarising  of  the  national  taste.  G.  H.. 
Engleheart. 

POTATOS  TO  EAT. — New  Potatos  are  not  of  the- 
quality  of  Ashleaf,  and  to  my  taste  yellow-fleshed- 
Potatos  are  of  the  best  flavour  ;  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Eev.G.  H.  Engleheartthat  raisers  should 
devote  themselves  exclusively  toobtainingquality. 
The  tuber  is  the  workman's  vegetable,  and  people 
having  business  in  large  towns  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  immense  quantity  eonsiuned  by 
them,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
find  out  the  cheapest  market.  In  Birmingham 
to-day  I  saw  Potatos  marked  3  lb.  for  Id.  What 
a  boon  this  is,  when  so  many  of  the  workmen^ 
are  upon  short  time  !  hence  the  necessity  for 
a  tuber  that  will  produce  the  greatest  number 
of  tons  per  acre.  With  the  advent  of  Magnum. 
Bonum  (the  forerunner  of  the  big-cropping  sorts) 
commenced  the  decline  of  the  importation  of 
Potatos,  for  with  these  great  croppers  we  are 
able  to  grow  our  own  Potatos,  and  in  some  years-, 
thousands  of  tons  for  export.  It  is  remarkable 
that  while  those  good  old  sorts.  Bed  Regents^ 
Fluke,  Paterson's  Victoria,  &.O.,  have  all  worn  out,. 
.\shleaf,  older  than  either,  is  still  one  of  the 
favourite  early  Potatos,  and  among  the  best  foa 
the  table.  John  Pope,  The  Ericas,  Kings  Norton. 

THE  BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. — 
About  a  year  ago  I  suggested  in  your  columns- 
the  formation  of  an  association  of  head- gar- 
deners of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to- 
correct  some  of  the  evils  from  which  the  pro- 
fession suffers.  The  proposal  was  considered  by 
a  committee  of  private  gardeners,  but  as  it  failed 
to  find  the  necessary  support  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  it  was  dropped,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  favour  of  forming  an  association  on 
much  broader  lines,  to  include  all  professional 
gardeners,  both  of  public  and  private  gardening. 
This  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  hold  meetings  during 
the  winter  in  several  of  the  large  provincial 
towns  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  before  the- 
notice  of  gardeners  in  those  districts.  I  would,.. 
however,  like  to  appeal  to  all  head-gardeners  and 
under  gardeners,  and  all  Gardeners'  Debating 
Societies,  to  give  the  subject  their  thoughtful  con- 
sideration during  the  winter,  and  to  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  regulations  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  Mr.  Watson, 
Kew  Road,  Kew,  who  is  honorary  secretary,  wil* 
forward  particulars  if  requested.  It  is  the  first 
time  any  society  has  attempted  to  join  the- 
profession  in  a  common  bond.  I  think  all  who 
know  or  understand  anything  about  the  majority 
of  gardeners  will  admit  that  the  profession  is. 
worthy  of  a  good  organisation,  instead  of  the- 
miserable  chaos  which  now  exists  and  which 
slowly  but  surely  grows  worse.  The  Association- 
has  no  antagonistic  feeling  towards  any  other- 
societies,  on  the  contrary,  if  well  supported  by 
the  profession,  it  will  lead  to  their  development,, 
and  foster  mutual  help  and  friendship  among  its 
members,  resulting  in  mutual  instruction.  It 
will  be  largely  in  the  emjtloyer's  interest  also,, 
because  it  will  afford  some  guarantee  to  him- 
that  he  is  getting  a  gardener  who  has  had 
more  or  less  training  in  his  work.  Many 
employers  complain  now,  and  with  good, 
reason,  that  they  cannot  get  a  good  gardener; 
it  is  often  because  they  do  not  know  where 
to  find  him.  I  look  forward  especially  tc~ 
the  Association  obtaining  a  better  training  for 
young  gardeners,  who  will  one  day  have  to  take- 
leading  positions  in  the  profession.  Many  of 
them  at  present  have  very  little  opportunity  for- 
studying  the  outdoor  aspect  of  gardening,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  chief  part.  Some  mistakes  have- 
no  doubt  been  made  at  the  institution  of  the 
Association— this  was  bound  to  be  the  case  in  such 
a  new  departure — but  they  can  be  set  right 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  members  as  sooa 
as  the  Association  gets  into  full  working  forni. 
W.  H.  Divers,  gr.  to  the  Dxtke  of  Rutland. 
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NERINE  FLEXUOSA  ALBA.— I  purchased  a  good- 
sized  bulb  of  this  beautiful,  pure  white-flowered 
Neriue  from  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery  Company  in 
-1899,  and  was  told  that  I  might  expect  it  to 
bloom  that  autumn.  It  failed  to  do  so,  much  to 
my  disappointment,  and  during  each  of  the  four 
intervening  seasons  it  has  also  continued  to 
■disappoint  me  by  producing  nothing  but  abuu- 
•dant  and  luxuriant  foliage  and  a  quartet  of 
oifsets  round  the  parent  bidb.  This  year  how- 
-ever  it  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  amply  making  up 
for  lost  time,  as  the  central  bulb  is  sending  up  the 
-quite  abnormal  number  of  four  flower-spikes,  and 
.all  the  offsets  one  each,  thus  giving  a  fine  set  of 
•eight  flower-spikes  in  an  ordinary  C-inoh  pot. 
■They  are  all  now  in  full  flower  and  are  very 
■beautiful.  W.  E.  Gumhleton. 

COLOUR  IN  APPLES. — Being  greatly  interested 
lin  the  colouration  of  Apples,  and  having  assigned 
'the  probable  determining  factors  in  relation 
to  the  cause  of  it  in  my  previous  contributions 
to  your  columns,  especially  in  the  past  summer, 
I  was  attracted  by  "A.  D.'s "  remarks  on 
p.  276.  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  previous 
.year  has  fruit  been  so  highly  coloured.  The 
influence  exercised  by  timely  rains  about  four 
■or  six  weeks  before  the  great  fruit  show  in  the 
inew  Hall  has  evidently  been  the  cause  of  the 
astonishing  glow  of  the  colouring.  As  to  flavour 
An  the  higher-coloured  fruits,  I  have  no  evidence, 
among  the  many  varieties  in  my  garden,  of  any 
■deficiency  of  flavour  where  colour  is  usually  pro- 
.nounced.  Cox's  Orange  is  among  those  of  pro- 
Jiounced  colouring  this  year ;  its  '  flavour,  as 
well  as  that  of  Eibston  in  its  best  coloured  speci- 
■men,  is  indeed  superb.  The  rich  vinous  attri- 
butes and  high  saccharine  of  the  latter  render 
this  season  famous.  Even  a  variety  of  much 
less  repute.  Colonel  Vaughan,  was  never  hand- 
somer in  form  and  tint,  and  its  flavour  is  excellent. 
Worcester  Pearmain,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
as  usual.  I  think  that  as  we  have  vintage  wines 
irom  superior  crops  of  Grapes  highly  matured, 
.so  we  have  vintage  ciders,  or  ought  to  have,  if 
■our  cider-makers  were  equal  to  their  task,  or  had 
.at  any  time  risen  beyond  mediocrity  in  their 
performances,  not  to  speak  of  the  high  prices 
-which  render  really  decent  cider  as  luxurious 
a  beverage  as  fair  hock  or  claret.  Such  pro- 
.perties  as  ajjpertain  to  vintage  beverages  must 
obviously  be  attributable  to  Apples  and  other 
fruit  in  corresponding  seasons.  I  should  like 
"to  emphasise  my  very  favourable  impression 
•of  the  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  which  I  have 
,gi-own  from  the  year  it  was  put  in  commerce 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  colour  this 
jear  was  remarkable,  and  eclipsed  that  of  all 
■other  varieties  of  many  sorts  by  its  glorious 
sunset  tints.  Its  flavour  is  excellent,  and  in  its 
■season,  from  the  end  of  July  with  me  this  year, 
is  hard  to  beat,  the  well-known  Irish  Peach  being 
■a  pleasant  contrast.  King  of  the  Pippins 
ias  no  place  in  my  collection.  [It  is  at  best 
■only  second-rate.  Ed.]  When  it  is  claimed 
that  Lady  Sudeley  is  the  most  important  Sep- 
tember Apple  for  dessert,  I  cannot  agree.  A  far 
superior  variety  is  Gravenstein  for  that  mouth  to 
■eat  from  the  tree,  or  very  soon  afterwards.  A 
volume  of  testimony  in  relation  to  this  exquisite 
Tariety  was  furnished  by  its  appearance  among 
Messrs.  CanneU's  splendid  exhibit  at  the  recent 
ifruit  show.  I  have  never  seen  such  glowing  tints 
•of  that  variety  in  Europe,  as  usually  yellow  pre- 
vails with  mere  crimson  streaks.  But  it  is  its 
wonderful  bouquet  and  aroma,  coupled  with  its 
saccharine  and  withal  its  sprightly  juiciness,  a 
•combination  of  virtues  which  render  it  a  variety 
which  in  its  season  is  unsurpassable.  Had 
Messrs.  Cannell  placed  their  Gravenstein  exhibit 
lief  ore  the  Fruit  Committee  for  certificate,  a  First- 
.class  Certificate  could  scarcely  have  been  withheld. 
Even  an  Apple  like  September  Beauty,  although 
.at  its  best  several  months  after,  has  had  the 
First-class  Certificate  bestowed  years  ago,  and 
.yet  it  is  a  very  poor  bearer  indeed  and  small,  in 
both  of  which  points  Gravenstein  far  exceeds  it. 
I  could  not  discover  a  single  exhibit  of  September 
Beauty  in  the  late  great  fruit  show.  No  boy 
would  any  longer  care  for  the  "Boys'  Apples" 
.such  as  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Beauty  of  Bath,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
■others,  when  once  he  bad  become  acquainted 
with  the    Gravenstein.      The  part   which   Cox's 


Orange  Pippin  plays  in  October  and  November 
might  be  jierformed  by  the  Gravenstein  a  month 
or  six  weeks  earlier.  It  should  grosv  well  in 
Yorkshire  even,  as  that  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  that  in  which  a  couple  of  generations  ago 
the  variety  originated  in  North  Germany,  and 
where  it  produces  better  fruit  than  in  South 
Germany.  Messrs.  CanneU's  exliibit  of  the 
Gravenstein  merited  all  the  praise  annually 
reaped  by  Messrs.  Rivers  for  their  unexcelled 
exhibits  of  dishes  of  Cox's  Orange  and  Eibston 
Pippins,  and  which  were  again  eonsijicuous  this 
year.  But  then  this  high  colour  is  the  result 
of  treatment  under  glass,  whereas  Messrs. 
CanneU's  Gravenstein  are  grown  in  the  open. 
I  should  like  to  endorse  the  view  expressed  by 
"  A.  D."  concerning  exhibits  of  high-fiavoured 
dessert  fruits  at  future  shows.  Another  thought 
in  this  connection  is  that  a  special  exhibit  of  the 
best-known  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  should 
be  ranged  in  classes  representing  the  countries  of 
origin  of  each  variety,  so  that  we  might  have  an 
easy  access  to  the  appreciation  of  honours  that 
each  country  might  claim.  We  should  have 
British,  French,  Belgian,  German,  Russian, 
American,  and  others — a  disposition  that  would 
be  instructive  and  interesting.  The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  might  invite 
our  leading  firms  to  contribute  their  share  of 
varieties,  so  that  nothing  of  merit  should  be 
excluded  from  the  plan.  Even  continental 
growers  might  be  invited  to  compete.  If  we 
had  not  allowed  the  new  Hall  to  be  built  without 
a  most  necessary,  even  wide,  gallery  all  round, 
that  from  the  design  of  the  roof  could  not  have 
intercepted  any  light  from  the  exhibits  below,  it 
would  have  saved  us  many  regrets  that  must 
become  more  and  more  pronounced  as  time  will 
show  the  limitations  of  the  superficial  area.  The 
gallery  would  have  been  a  useful  place  where  to 
sliow  to  advantage  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  origin  of  high-class  fruit.  H.  H.  R.,  Sidcup, 
Kent,  Oct.  22,  1904. 

FRUIT  GROWING. — It  was  not  my  intention  to 
again  trouble  your  readers  in  this  amusing 
controversial  correspondence,  but  as  Mr.  Crump 
has  again  shown  plucky  fight,  and  the  Editor 
has  not  yet  said,  "This  controversy  must  now 
end,"  I  venture  to  say  a  little  more  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Crump's  last  communication.  Mr. 
Crump  takes  comfort  that  I  admit  "  there 
probably  may  in  fruit  trees  be  an  asset  ot  some 
value  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate."  Of  this 
sentence  Mr.  Crump  makes  literary  capital,  of 
which  I  do  not  grudge  him  in  the  least.  If  this 
climbing  down,  as  Mr.  Crump  puts  it,  gives  him 
any  comfort  I  am  quite  pleased,  and  only  wish  it 
could  be  substantiated  by  facts.  I  am  also 
infinitesimally  interested  in  fruit-tree  cultiva- 
tion, and  sincerely  wish  for  the  benefit  of 
all  that  it  could  be  placed  on  a  better  remu- 
nerative marketable  basis.  Readers,  as  Mr. 
Crump  says,  will  have  read  between  his  lines, 
and  also  between  my  lines,  and  will  have  realised 
long  ago  on  which  side  the  substance  lies.  To 
show  that  I  am  not  at  all  jirejudiced  m  the 
matter  either  way,  I  am  perfectly  wUling  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  readers  may  be  pre- 
pared to  believe  in  the  ipse  dixit  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Crump,  whilst  probably  only  a  small  minority 
may  be  prepared  to  believe  in  mine.  Mr.  Crumj) 
refers  us  to  p.  22G  for  stubborn  facts  to  which  he 
has  repeatedly  pointed  in  substantiating  his 
opinions.  Thinking  I  might  unwittingly  have 
overlooked  those  facts,  and  done  Mr.  Crump  an 
injustice,  I  have  referred  to  p.  226,  and  find  that 
it  is  only  the  old  familiar  figures  to  which  he 
again  draws  attention,  viz.,  the  de50,000  and  the 
jeiO0,O0O.  But  these  kind  of  facts  are  not  good 
enough,  they  are  illusory  and  misleading.  We 
want  substantiated  facts,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  make  a  journey  into  the  adjoining 
county  of  Worcester  to  see  the  arcadia  of  10,000 
Apple-trees  representative  of  a  capital  equal  to 
either  of  the  above,  I  had  almost  said,  fabulous 
figures,  or  even  of  a  respectable  dividend  resulting 
therefrom.  Bat  as  great  Apple-crops  such  as  we 
have  had  this  year  only  occur  occasionally  in  this 
country,  say  once  in  four  or  five  years  or  thereabouts 
a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  would  be  a  miserable  return  ; 
a  25  or  30  per  cent,  would  be  more  fitting  and  none 
too  much.  But  all  these,  much  to  our  chagrin, 
and  other  imaginary  profits  are  completely  falsi- 


fied by  the  miserable  accounts  of  sxxndry  sales  and 
prices  given  in  local  papers  from  time  to  time 
lately,  and  all  this  not  only  in  Worcestershire, 
but  in  many  other  counties  throughout  England. 
In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Crump  for 
his  timely  hint,  that  when  I  come  to  sell  this 
small  estate,  which  has  a  river  at  its  garden  end, 
lie,  I  should  not  forget  to  have  the  fruit  trees 
valued.  In  doing  this  I  do  not  think  I  could  do 
better  than  employ  Mr.  Crump  as  valuer.  The 
Worcester  man's  valuation  I  fear  would  not  be 
realisable.  W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  October  17.  [This 
correspondence  must  now  cease.  Ed.] 

FRUIT  PICTURES. — In  the  shop  windows  of  an 

enterprising  firm  of  fruit-merchants  in  Glasgow 
there  are  exhibited  a  few  Apples  of  magnificent 
proportions  and  glowing  colour,  bearing  on  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  an  elegant  portrait  of  His 
Majesty  King  Edward,  evidently  produced  by 
scientific  treatment  of  the  natural  colour  of  a 
ripe  fruit,  and  the  statement  that  the  firm  paid 
£1  each  for  those  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
specimens  may  be  accepted  without  reserve.  The 
admiring  crowd  at  the  window  ask.  How  is  it 
done  ? — and  the  answer  involves  botanical  re- 
flection. The  fruit  is  at  first  green,  Uke  fresh 
leaves,  from  the  presence  of  a  colouring  substance 
termed  leaf-green  or  chlorophyll  which  coats 
minute  granules  of  the  living  protoplasm  in 
the  cells  of  the  fruit  skin.  With  maturity 
the  leaf-green  assumes  the  golden  hue  of  autumn, 
and  where  fully  exposed  to  sunlight  ripens  to  the 
familar  red  cheek  of  the  Apple.  Those  changes 
of  hue  depend  on  sunlight,  and  may  be  controlled 
with  elegant  effect.  The  old  method  was  to  cut 
out  a  device  in  tinfoil  and  affix  it  to  the  surface 
of  the  fruit,  the  exposed  part  developing  the 
natural  colour,  and  the  covered  portion  becoming 
pale  from  the  absence  of  light,  and  if  bearing  a 
name  and  birthday  congratulations  was  an 
elegant  gift  within  easy  attainment  in  a  garden  ; 
but  the  latter  development  of  the  art  has 
evidently  taken  the  aid  of  the  photographic  film 
with  its  delicate  shades  and  consequent  richer 
effect.  Another  experiment  with  leaf  -  green 
is  to  soak  a  few  leaves  in  strong  alcohol, 
such  as  methylated  spirit ;  this  dissolves  out  the 
leaf-green,  making  a  solution  of  a  bright  green  by 
light  transmitted  through,  and  a  rich  brown  in 
light  reflected  from  its  surface,  when  the  solution 
is  placed  against  an  opaque  body.  A  further 
interesting  effect  from  the  chlorophyll  granules 
is  their  movement  towards  the  outward  end  of 
the  cell  in  faint  light  and  downwards  towards  the 
sides  of  the  cell  in  strong  light,  causing  plants, 
especially  Ferns,  to  show  a  finer  green  when 
examined  by  lamp-light  aa  we  go  round  the 
houses  at  night  to  see  that  the  temperature  is 
right,  and  leading  to  deep  cogitation  that  has 
secondary  but  valuable  uses.  G.  Marshall  Woodrow. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Whitk,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
L.AWRKNCE,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cattleyas. — Of  all  the  Orchids  which  bloom  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
Cattleya  labiata  are  special  favourites.  Their 
richly-coloured  flowers  have  a  brilliant  and 
pleasing  effect,  especially  by  artificial  light,  con- 
sequently they  are  always  in  great  demand  for 
decorative  purposes.  During  the  time  the  plants 
are  in  flower  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  some- 
what dry  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  water 
falls  upon  the  flowers,  or  they  will  quickly 
become  spotted  and  useless.  When  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  it  is  important  to  remove 
the  old  flower-spikes  and  the  succulent  flower- 
sheaths  as  near  as  possible  to  the  top  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  as  moisture  often  accumulates  in 
the  base  of  the  sheath  and  in  the  old  flower- 
spikes,  causing  the  leaves  to  become  diseased  and 
the  new  pseudo-bulbs  to  decay.  Plants  that 
have  been  affected  in  this  way  should  have  the 
decaying  parts  removed  at  once,  while  a  coating 
of  slaked  lime  placed  over  the  cut  will  often 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  to  the 
base  of  the  pseudo  -  bulb.  After  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  and  during  the  winter 
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montlis,  keep  them  in  the  coolest  and  best-venti- 
lated part  of  the  Cattleya-house.  The  plants  being 
in  a  dormant  condition,  they  should  be  sparingly 
watei'ed  at  long  mtervals,  only  sufficient  moisture 
being  needed  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  fresh  and 
plump,  while  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  induce  the  production  of  new  roots  and  prevent 
premature  growth.  The  proper  time  to  repot 
these  Cattleyas  is  immediately  new  roots  are 
observed  pushing  from  the  base  of  the  current 
season's  growth.  Any  plants  that  are  already 
well  furnished  with  roots,  and  where  the  compost 
is  in  good  condition,  will  require  to  be  given 
larger  pots  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  plants.  If  a  plant  has  become  enfeebled 
through  growing  in  a  sour  compost,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  wash  every  root  previous  to  re- 
potting the  plant.  Remove  all  useless  back 
pseudo-bulbs — if  three  are  left  behind  the  leading 
growth,  they  will  he  sufficient ;  and  the  plants 
may  be  given  smaller  pots  than  those  they  have 
previously  occupied.  The  severed-back  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  special  varieties  may  be  induced  to  break 
again  if  planted  in  shallow  pans  filled  with 
sphagnum-moss,  and  placed  in  a  slightly  warmer 
atmosphere.  Oxu-  plants  of  this  species  have 
made  considerable  improvement  during  the  past 
two  seasons,  especially  since  using  the  following 
potting  compost — equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sphagnum-moss,  cutting  the  peat  and 
moss  up  roughly  with  a  pair  of  shears,  adding  a 
moderate  quantity  of  coarse  silver  sand,  and 
mixing  the  whole  well  together.  For  drainage 
use  the  dry  Fern  rhizome  which  is  taken  from  the 
peat,  filling  the  pot  to  about  half  its  depth  with  it. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN, 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  PEARSON, 

Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Violets. — Although  Violets  are  affording  an 
abundance  of  flowers  during  the  present  mild 
weather,  a  frame  should  be  placed  over  them  now  ; 
the  lights  need  not  be  put  over  them  untU  severe 
weather  occurs.  A  supply  of  flowers  will  be  thus 
obtained  until  those  plants  that  were  lifted  and 
planted  in  pits  commence  to  bloom.  Remove  all 
decayed  leaves  and  rubbish  from  Violets,  and  let 
the  surface  of  the  soil  around  the  plants  be 
stirred  occasionally. 

Penlsiemons. — Cuttings  may  still  be  inserted 
around  the  sides  of  pots  and  they  will  quickly 
make  roots.  Old  stools  may  be  lifted  and  planted 
in  a  frost-proof  frame.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  them, 
especially  if  the  staple  soil  is  cold  and  of  a  heavy 
nature,  cuttings  that  were  rooted  some  weeks 
ago  may  be  potted  off. 

Hollyhocks.  —  Seedlings  raised  during  the 
summer  should  be  potted.  Dust  them  over  occa- 
sionally with  flowers-of-sulphur,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  fungus.  Admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air  to  the  frames. 

Bulbous  and  Flag  Irises. — Lose  no  time  before 
planting  these.  Flag  Irises  may  he  planted  in 
moist  places,  and  most  of  them  like  a  little 
shade.  Varieties  of  Iris  Kaempferi  are  the  most 
beautiful,  and  should  be  afforded  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  peat  or  good  leaf- 
mould. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthus  in  double  and  single 
varieties  should  now  be  planted.  If  seedlings 
were  raised  last  summer  and  were  pricked  out  on 
a  border,  they  will  now  move  well  and  flower 
abundantly  next  season,  especially  if  planted  in 
rich  loam  and  leaf -mould. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  E.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Myrams  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Francoa  ramosa. — This  plant  is  nearly  hardy, 
and  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  if  room  is 
not  available  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  pit.  Its 
culture  is  extremely  simple,  and  attention  to  its 
few  requirements  results  in  the  production  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  those  charming  long  sprays  of 
white  flowers,  which  have  obtained  for  this  plant 
the  popular  name  Bridal  Wreath.  By  hastening 
the  flowering  of  a  portion  of  the  plants,  and 
retarding  the  remainder,  the  species  may  be 
had  in  bloom  from  April  to   July.     The  grace- 


ful habit  of  the  plant  when  in  flower  causes 
it  to  be  much  appreciated  for  conservatory 
and  room  decoration,  both  in  pots  and  in  the  cut 
state.  If  the  old  plants  have  not  been  already 
repotted  let  this  be  done,  and  there  is  still  time 
to  undertake  the  propagation  of  young  plants 
for  flowering  next  summer.  The  easiest  method 
of  effecting  this  is  to  divide  the  old  plants,  and 
pot  the  best  rooted  of  the  offsets  into  4-inch 
pots,  and  place  them  in  a  house  having  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  for 
a  week  or  two  to  make  roots,  after  which 
they  may  be  shifted  into  a  cool  greenhouse, 
or  even  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  Early  in 
the  new  year,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  will  flower,  which,  for  yoimg 
plants,  need  not  exceed  ij  inches  in  diameter. 
Older  plants,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  strong  off- 
sets, will  respond  freely  to  more  liberal  treatment, 
and  if  these  be  afforded  a  shift  into  8  or  9-inch 
pots  they  will  form  large  plants  and  produce  nu- 
merous spikes  of  flowers.  Such  specimens  are 
very  effective  for  room  decoration  when  placed  in 
large  vases,  and  will  remain  a  long  time  in  per- 
fection. It  is  a  good  plan  to  pinch  out  the  points 
of  the  flower- spikes  as  soon  as  they  appear  on  a 
portion  of  the  plants,  with  the  twofold  object  of 
retarding  the  flowering  and  causing  the  plants  to 
throw  up  five  or  six  smaller  and  more  graceful 
spikes  of  bloom,  in  place  of  one  strong  one.  These 
smaller  sprays  are  extremely  decorative  when  used 
in  the  cut  state. 

rRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.   Fyfk,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Strawherries. — If  ripe  fruits  are  required  early 
in  March,  the  time  generally  allowed  for  the 
forcing  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  weeks ;  pre- 
paration should  therefore  be  made  now.  While 
the  plants  are  still  at  rest  let  them  be  cleaned 
over  and  top-dressed  with  a  compost  of  fibrous 
loam,  bone-meal,  and  wood  ashes,  which  should 
be  made  moderately  firm.  If  space  was  left 
at  the  time  of  potting  for  this  top-dressing 
very  little  of  the  surface  -  soil  need  be  re- 
moved. Let  the  plants  be  placed  on  shelves  in 
newly  -  started  Peach -houses  or  vineries  where 
there  is  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air,  and  they 
will  succeed.  The  practice  of  plunging  the  pots 
in  beds  of  leaves  producing  bottom-heat  has 
a  tendency  to  induce  root  action  too  early  if 
the  heat  exceeds  50°,  and  when  at  a  later  date  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  plants  to  shelves  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
suffering  a  serious  check.  The  temperature 
during  the  day  in  'mild  weather  should  not 
exceed  55'  without  ventilation,  and  50°  at  night 
will  be  ample.  In  severe  weather  it  should  be 
5°  less  in  each  instance.  Some  of  the  earliest 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  flower  at  this  season, 
but  the  flowers  should  be  removed  and  the  plants 
put  back  into  a  later  batch.  Fumigate  the  plants 
for  three  nights  in  succession  to  destroy  aphis. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  houses  containing  second  early  varie- 
ties already  started  may  be  very  easily  kept  at 
from  -10°  to  -15°  at  night  and  50°  to  55°  by  day 
without  the  use  of  fire-heat,  unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  weather.  When  the  buds  show 
signs  of  swelling  the  day  temperature  may  be 
allowed  to  reach  60°  with  sun-heat,  but  top  venti- 
lation should  be  afforded  as  soon  as  55°  is  reached. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  moderately  moist  by  occa- 
sionally damping  the  floor,  but  at  this  season  a 
too  free  use  of  the  syringe  is  injurious  to  the 
buds.  Syringe  them  once  early  in  the  day,  and 
this  will  be  suflicient.  Cover  the  outside  border 
as  is  advised  above  for  Vines. 


tilling  up  any  bare  spaces  occasioned  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  certain  amount  of  older  wood  eachi 
season.  A  well-trained  tree  should  be  furnished 
from  the  bottom  to  the  topwith  healthy  andfruitful 
wood.  Side-shoots  which  are  not  required  should 
be  pruned  back  to  within  two  or  three  budsv 
from  the  base,  and  these  also  will  yield  fruit. 
Until  young  trees  have  acquired  a  properly- 
balanced  foundation  it  may  be  advisable  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  branches  from  the  walls  and 
relay  them  at  equal  distances  each  year ;  but  in 
the  case  of  larger  trees  this  is  not  essential. 
Nevertheless,  every  tie  and  shred  should  b& 
thoroughly  examined  in  order  to  replace  any  that, 
being  in  the  least  degree  tight,  would  be  likely  to- 
pinch  the  bark.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  tie  young  shoots  over  the  older  branches, 
using  small  tar-twine  or  strong  twisted  matting, 
but  take  care  to  leave  ample  space  for  the 
swelling  of  the  bark  during  the  coming  season. 
Train  each  shoot  straight,  allowing  a  space  of 
■1  or  5  inches  between  them.  Morello  Cherry- 
trees  are  frequently  left  too  crowded  with  shoots. 
Do  not  shorten  the  leading  shoots  unless  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  space.  After  the  work 
of  pruning  and  nailing  has  been  finished,  syringe 
the  trees  with  some  approved  insecticide,  or 
with  moderately  strong  soap-suds,  ad(J^g  a  small 
wine  -  glassful  of  paraffin  to  3  or  I  gallons 
of  hot  suds.  Keep  the  whole  thoroughly- 
well  mixed  when  applying  the  liquid  to- 
the  trees.  If  the  main  branches  are  infested 
with  moss,  scrape  away  the  moss  and  then 
dress  the  branches  with  fresh  lime.  Afterwards- 
make  the  borders  appear  tidy ;  and  if  a  top- 
dressing  is  needed  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the 
trees,  the  work  may  be  either  done  now,  or  it  may 
be  deferred  until  a  later  period.  The  top-dressing 
may  consist  of  sweet  loam,  bone-meal,  and  oldV 
brick  mortar-rubble.  Older  trees  should  be  given 
a  much  heavier  top-dressing  than  younger  trees, 
but  first  remove  the  old  soil  down  to  the  roots. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT;  GARDEN. 

By  H.  SIarkham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Earnet. 

Morello  Cherries. — The  pruning  and  training  of 
the  trees  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  so  that  much  of  the  work  may 
be  completed  before  the  weather  becomes  very  cold. 
This  advice  will  apply  to  all  fruit-trees  growing 
against  north  or  east  walls.  The  Morello  Cherry, 
like  the  Peach-trees,  bears  its  fruits  on  the  yoimg 
wood,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  young  shoots  for  fruiting  and  for 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq.^ 
Ashwicke  Hall,  JIarshtield,  Chippenham. 
Bo.rEdgings. — When  these  are  allowed  to  become 
overgrown  they  appear  untidy,  and  afford  a. 
harbour  for  slugs.  If  they  have  been  left  for 
several  years  without  any  other  attention  than, 
clipping  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  plants  taken 
up  and  relaid.  Before  doing  this  draw  the 
gravel  to  the  centre  of  the  walk  with  a  draw  hoe, 
so  that  it  will  not  get  mLxed  up  with  the  soil. 
Then  lift  the  Box  with  a  quantity  of  soil  attached 
to  the  roots,  and  heel-in  the  plants  in  some 
convenient  place  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
dry  during  the  time  the  groimd  is  being  prepared 
previous  to  replanting  the  Box.  Dig  up  the 
border  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  an  opening 
being  made  that  will  accommodate  the  Box  plants 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  tips  will  be  from  2  to  3- 
inches  above  the  soil.  When  the  digging  has- 
been  done  make  the  ground  firm  by  treading;, 
then  lay  down  the  line  and  pull  it  tight,  and  if 
there  appear  any  uneven  spots  make  them  level,  and 
beat  the  surface  firm  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
If  the  line  has  been  placed  rightly  and  kept, 
tight,  it  should  now  lie  even  with  the  surface  of 
th°e  soil  for  its  whole  length,  and  be  exactly 
uniform  with  the  level  of  the  walk.  Now  take- 
out the  opening  in  which  to  lay  the  Box,  suffi- 
ciently wide  and  deep  to  allow  of  straightforward 
work,  and  in  doing  so  leave  the  edge  against  the- 
line  straight  and  firm  by  striking  the  back  of  the 
spade  against  the  face  in  the  process  of  cutting. 
Pull  the  old  Box  plants  into  pieces  with  root& 
attached  ;  these  should  be  as  nearly  uniform  in. 
size  as  possible.  Commence  to  lay  at  the  end  of 
the  opening  with  the  left  hand  to  the  line,  and 
have  the  plants  placed  conveniently  near  to  be 
lifted  with  the  right  hand.  Pick  up  the  plants  and 
place  them  against  the  face  of  the  opening,  keeping: 
them  firm  with  the  back  of  the  left  hand, 
and  when  the  length  of  the  hand  has  been 
laid  press  the  loose  soil  up  against  the  Box  with 
the  right  hand  to  keep  the  plants  in  position. 
Continue  to  proceed  as  before,  and  when  the  row 
has  been  laid,  level  in  with  a  spade,  and  make 
the  ground  firm,  taking  care  that  when  finished 
the  edgings  on  either  side  of  the  walk  are  of 
uniform  height  and  perfectly  straight. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR    THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,  Xov.  16 


THURSDAY,     Nov.  i; 


PEIDAY, 


SATURDAY, 


Xnv  1-,/ Royal    Hoi-tic'ulliiral    Society's 
■  "^   ■ '''  (     Committees  Meet. 

Hull  Chi-ysautliemum  Show  (2 

days).    ClieslerPaxton  Clirys. 

Sh.  (adays).    Reading  Clirvs. 

Sh.  Livcr])Ool  Clii-vs.  Sh. 
,  (2  days).  York  Chrys.  Sh. 
I      (.3  days).    Nonvich  Chrys.  Sh. 

(.3  days).     Rugby  Chrys.  Sh. 

(2  days). 

TLinnean  Society,  Meet.  Edin- 
hurgh  Chrys.  Show  (3  days). 
I  Barusley  Clirys.  Sh.  (2  days), 
j  Grimsby  Clirys.  and  Fruit 
I  Exliib.  (2  days).  Manchester 
1^    Chrj-s.  Sh.  (3  days). 

<  Leeds  Paxtou  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Nov.  18-      Aberdeen  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 
(     Bolton  Chrys.  Sh. 

/German  Gardeners'  Club,  Meet. 
\'nv  i(i7  Bingley  Chrys.  and  Vegetable 
->u\.i.  ,      Exhib.     Cheetham    Hill  and 

L    Dist.  Hort.  Exhib. 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MOND.VY  and  WEDNESDAY  NEXT- 

Sales  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  at  Stevens's  Rooms,  SS, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  10.30 
o'clock  each  day. 

TUESDAY— 

Clearance  Sale  of  Nurserv  Stock  at  the  Finchley 
Nurseries,  Finchley.  by  oider  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams &  Son,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

4,000  Roses,  tioo  Azaleas,  lixi  Rhododendrons,  100 
Aspidistras,  &c.,  from  Belgium,  2,610  Spirfeas,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &,  Morris'  Rooms,  at  .5.— Important  un- 
reserved Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  on  the 
■premises  of  Messrs.  T.  Horsman  ct  .Son,  at  the  Nur- 
series at  Addingham  and  Ilkley,  Y'orks.  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris,  at  11  o'clock  (two  days).— Sale  of 
l.=)0,000  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes,  at  Periy  Hill,  ClifTe, 
near  Rochester,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Home  &  Sons, 
by  Protheroe  c^:  Morris,  at  11. 

TRIDAY  NEXT— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms,  at  12. .30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertiseinent  columiis.) 


Ayehaoe  Tempeeatube  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  o(  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-42 '5'. 
Actual  Tempebatoees  :— 

IXUSDOS.— Wednesday,  November  9  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  61°, 
Min.  .511'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  —  r/iiirsdn;/,  Kop.  Ki 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  .300;  Temp.,  60'.  Weather 
very  dull,  black  fog  at  uooii. 
Pbovinces.— H'ednesdai/,  Sor.  11  (6  p.m.):  Max.  .59°, 
South  of  England  ;  Min.  41°,  East  Coast  of 
Scotland. 


BOUGAINVILLEA  "  MAUDE  ChETTLEBURGH  " 
"(see  Supplementary  Illustration).— The  variety 
of  Bougainvillea  depicted  in  our  Supplementary 
Illustration  to  the  present  issue  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  on  various 
occasions  during  the  past  summer,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  exhibition  held  at  Holland  House, 
■Kensington,  in  July.  The  variety  was  remark- 
-able  for  its  unusually  large  panicled  inflorescences, 
^nd  the  size  of  the  brilliantly  coloured  bracts. 
■Gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  well-known  Bou- 
•gainvillea  glabra  and  its  varieties,  and  the  beauty 
of  all  the  species  when  gi-owing  in  spacious  con- 
servatories or  corridors  that  can  be  heated  to  the 
small  degree  necessary  to  suit  the  plants.  For 
-several  months  past  two  fine  specimens  have  been 
very  effective  in  the  conservatory  in  the  Botanical 
'Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  For  the 
purpose  of  decorating  such  structures  the  new- 
-comer would  appear  to  be  as  suitable  as  the 
•fcetter-known  sorts,  and  in  that  case  would  be 
much  more  effective ;  but  we  have  had  no  experl- 
-ence  in  regard  to  its  habit  of  flowering,  whether 
.free  or  otherwise. 

LiNNEAN  Society.— An  evening  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  November  17,  1904.  at 
=8  P.M.,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :— • 
1.  Lord  AvEBURT,  P.O.,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.,  "The 
Structure  of  the  Stems  of  Plants,"  illustrated  by 
llantern-slides ;  2.  Mr.  G.  B.  Buckton,  F.K.S., 
f  .L.S.,  '•  Observations  on  Undescribed  or  Little- 
inown  Species  of  Membracida." 


Stock  -  taking  :    October.  —  Whilst    the 

general  trade  of  the  country  languished  ditring 
the  past  month,  a  "  boom  "  in  cotton  sent  up  the 
imports  with  a  bound.  The  value  of  imports 
for  October  amounted  to  ^£49,517,825,  against 
.£47.758,188— a  difference  of  ^1,759,637. 


IMPOETS. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Articles  of  food 
and  drink— duty 
tree 

10,245,167 

£ 

9,811,376 

£ 
—433,791 

Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

11,402,859 

11,632,704 

H- 229,84? 

All  other  Imports... 

26,110,162 

28,073,746 

-f  1,963,583 

The  value  of  Wheat  imported  last  month 
was  ,£3,892,033;  for  October,  1903,  .£2,890,850; 
of  course,  supply  has  to  do  with  this  differ- 
ence. It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
estimated  Wheat  crop  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  of  Canada  is  placed  at  60,000,000 
bushels,  valued  at  ■13,800,000  dollars,  against 
51,500,000  bushels,  valued  at  33,500,000  dollars,  in 
1903,  so  there  is  plenty  to  come  forward. 

The  value  of  the  cut  flowers  imported  last  month 
is  given  at  .£6,362 :  for  October,  1903,  ^£6,988— a 
fall  of  .£626.  Wood  and  timber  again  show  a  de- 
crease ;  the  figures  for  last  month  are  ^£2,419,392  ; 
for  the  same  period  in  1903,  JE3,244,440— differ- 
ence, £825,048.  The  Canadian  supply  of  timber 
has  been  giving  way  for  some  time.  Increased 
I'ailway  accommodation  will  throw  open  for  the 
lumberer  an  enormous  extent  of  virgin  forest, 
and  this  is  promised.  We  come  now  to  our  usual 
fruit  table : — 


IMPOETS. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples 

932,655 

613,704 

—318.961 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

46 

67 

•f21 

Bananas— bunches  ... 

264,757 

360,494 

-t- 95, 7.37 

Grapes 

263,486 

273,695 

■f  10,209 

Lemons 

83,  .350 

63,190 

—20,160 

Nuts— Almonds 

34,664 

36,424 

-1-1,860 

Others  used  as  fruit 

110,933 

133,490 

-*- 22,667 

Oranges 

r8,579 

39,587 

—38,992 

Pears     

.52,223 

63,860 

■fll.627 

Plums    

38,487 

17,747 

—20,740 

Unenumerated 

70,565 

32,993 

—37,672 

■Vegetables,  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

934,546 

732,807 

—201,739 

Potatos cwt. 

1,11.3,664 

281,887 

—831,777 

Tomatos          ...      „ 

42,350 

45,853 

-f3,503 

Unenumerated      „ 

16,697 

14,312 

—2,385 

As  to  dried  fruit,  we  note  the  arrival  of  £395,898 
worth  of  currants  and  raisins,  against  some 
Je4fi0,418  for  the  month  of  October  in  last  year — 
a  decrease  of  ^£64,520.  The  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  ten  months  just  expired  is  ^£447,875,447— 
for  the  same  period  last  year  ^£441,904,658-8  gain 
of  £5,970,789.     The— 

Exports 
for  the  past  month  are  valued  at  £25,443,687, 
against  £25,861,180  for  October  last  year— a  fall 
of  £417,493.  For  the  finished  ten  months  we 
record  a  total  of  £246,632,475  ;  tor  the  same  period 
last  year  £213,239,985— an  increase  of  £3,392,491). 
The  returns  for  the  month  of  October  cover  some 
266  pages  of  an  almost  blinding  set  of  figures. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

next  two  Exhibitions  and  Meetings  will  be  held 
on  Tuesdays  15  and  29  inst.  The  first  show 
of  Colonial-grown  Fruit,  and  of  Home,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign-grown  Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits 
will  be  held  on  December  13  and  14. 

The  following  are  the  dates  fixed  for  the 

meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticulturiil  Society 
during  1905  :— January  3,  24;  Febru.try  14,  28; 
March  14,  28 ;    and  March  30  to  April  1  (second 


Colonial  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show)  ;  April  11, 
25 ;  May  9,  23 ;  May  30  to  June  1  (Temple) ; 
June  20;  July  4,  18;  August  1,  15,  29;  Sept- 
ember 12,  26;  October  10  to  12  (British  Fruit); 
October  24;  November  7,  21;  December  5,  19. 
The  dates  of  the  Auricula,  Carnation,  Tulip, 
Autumn  Eose,  and  Autumn  Vegetable  Shows  are 
not  yet  decided. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wynne,  Secretary  to 
this  Fund,  that  the  seventeenth  Annual  Dinner 
has  been  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Thursday,  May  11,  1905, 
upon  which  occasion  the  Et.  Hon.  the  Ear  of 
Mansfield  has  kindly  consented  to  preside. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brcwk,  The  Honorary  Local  Secretary,  Jessamine 
Cottage,  Chertsey,  that  the  sixth  annual  concert 
in  aid  of  this  Institution  will  take  place  on 
November  17  in  the  Constitutional  Hall,  Chertsey, 
at  8  P.M.  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  Lord  and  Lady 
Bingham,  and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and 
Lady  Stern  have  promised  their  support  at  the 
concert,  which  we  hope  will  be  well  patronised, 
so  that  a  considerable  sum  may  be  obtained  for 
the  mitigation  of  distress  among  gardeners  and 
gardeners'  widows. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  next  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Club  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  November  15,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  when  Professor  G.  S.  Boulger.  F.L.S., 
Vice-President  of  the  Selborne  Society,  will 
speak  of  "  Gilbekt  White  and  the  Work  of  the 
Selborne  Society." 

University  of  London. — The  following  is 
a  Syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures  "  On  recent 
investigations  in  Economic  Botany,"  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  on 
Fridays,  at  4.30  p.m.,  during  the  Michaelmas 
term,  1904,  by  W.  G.  Freeman,  Esq.,  B.Sc, 
A.E.C.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Colonial  Col- 
lections of  the  Imperial  Institute  ; — 

Lecture  I.  (Noxember  11). — General. — Scope  of 
Economic  Botanj'.  Working  Organisation.  Past 
results.  Present-day  questions.  Swjar  -  producing 
plants.  Sugar-cane.  Cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
Sugar. 

Lecture  II.  (November  18). — Sugar-cane.  Improve- 
ment. Bud  variation.  Chemical  selection.  Seminal 
variation. 

Lecture  III.  (November  25).  Sugar-cane.  Import- 
ance of  factors  other  than  sugar  content.  Disease 
resistance. 

Lecture  IV.  (December  2). — Sugar  Beet.  Summary 
of  past  work.  Improvements  effected  hy  seed  selection. 
Composition  as  affected  by  environment.  General 
summary  of  Sugar  production. 

Lecture  V.  (December  9).— Cotton.  Source.  Other 
vegetable  Cottons.     Improvement  of  Cotton. 

Lecture  VI.  (December  10). — Improvement  of 
cereals,  especially  of  Indian  Corn.  Breeding  for 
specific  industrial  requirements.  Possible  future 
problems. 

Influence  of  Coloured  Light  on 
Vegetation. — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  references 
to  modern  experiments  in  the  use  of  coloured 
glass  on  the  development  of  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits  under  cultivation.  If  any  experiments 
have  been  made  on  Violets  under  glass  of  any 
colour  than  white  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
them.  Of  course  I  know  of  M.  Bert's  experi- 
ments on  the  sensitive  plant  under  coloured  bell- 
glasses,  and  those  of  General  Pleasanton  on 
Grape- Vines,  in  which  he  used  violet  and  white 
glass  in  alternate  rows.  His  results  were  won- 
derful, as  corroborated  by  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  but 
Grape-culture  goes  on  under  white  glass  all  tho 
same.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  references 
as  to  modern  work  or  experiments  under  the 
influence  of  coloured  light  on  the  lines  above 
indicated.  F.  IV.  Burhidge,  Ihiblin. 
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The  Vilmorin  Memorial. — According  to  a 

note  in  the  Revu-c  Horticole  the  number  of 
.^subscribers  up  to  the  present  time  amounts  to 
.2138,  and  the  total  sum  to  21,155  francs,  about 
je846.  Contributions  have  been  received  from 
■various  countries,  and  a  very  large  number  are  of 
small  amount,  many  of  fifty  centimes  only,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  shows  in  what  general  esteem 
M.  de  Vilmorin  was  held. 

Medals  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  —  We 
are  informed  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Rochford  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  Brox- 
bourne,  that  their  exhibit  of  flowering  plants  at 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  show  last 
week  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

British     Gardeners'     Association.  —  A 

•meeting  to  consider  tlie  formation  of  a  district 
Taranch  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  was 
held  on  November  2  at  the  Station  Caf6,  Sunder- 
land. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  W. 
Hall,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Sunderland 
Parks,  &c.,  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
Association.  After  discussion  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  form  a  Sunderland  branch  of  the 
Association,  and  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  the 
names  of  thirty-two  additional  local  gardeners 
and  seedsmen  wishing  to  become  members  of  the 
Association  were  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 
Similar  meetings  will  shortly  be  held  in  the 
North,  at  Bradford  (on  the  17th  inst.),  Newcastle 
.  and  West  Hartlepool ;  and  in  the  South,  at 
Bournemouth  and  Croydon.   Jf.  Watson,  Secretary. 

LAVATERA  ARBOREA. — This  shrub  is  now 
common  on  certain  parts  of  the  Kentish  coast, 
but  whether  it  is  an  aboriginal  native  is  doubtful. 
Here  and  there  a  variegated  form  of  it  may  be 
seen.  The  Belgians  make  use  of  it  as  a  dot- 
plant  in  flower  beds ;  and  one  very  effective  bed 
that  we  saw  recently  close  to  the  sea  consisted  of 
a  centre  of  the  variegated  Lavatera  surrounded 
by  a  broad  ring  of  coloured  curled  Kales,  edged 
by  a  border  of  some  white  zonal  Pelargonium. 
The  effect  was  bold  and  good,  suitable  for  the 
situation,  though  it  might  be  too  coarse  for  the 
flower-garden  proper. 

Phallus  impudicus  on  Vines.— Dr.  Gt.  de 

.1sTV.\NFFi  describes,  in  the  Annales  de  I'Institut 
Central  Ampelologique  Hongrois,  the  manner  in 
which  that  stinking  fungus,  Ithyphallus  impu- 
dicus, attacks  the  Vines  in  Hungary.  Happily 
in  this  country  such  attacks  are  not  known.  The 
fungus  and  the  affected  Vines  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  roots  watered  with  a  solution  of  8  to  10  per 
<5ent.  of  bisulphite  of  calcium. 

Trowbridge    Horticultural   Society.— 

'One  of  the  oldest  horticultural  societies  in  the 
kingdom,  this  is  still  a  flourishing  one.  At  the 
annual  meeting  held  a  few  days  ago  it  was  stated 

that  despite  a  wet  show-day  the  loss  on  the  year 

■was  slight,  and  that  there  is  a  reserve-fund  in 
band  of  some  ^£400,  while  the  show-field  close  to 
the  railway-station  is  also  in  possession  of  the 
Society.      Much   of    the    recent    success   of  the 

•Society  is  due  to  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  Ernest 

•Snailum,  the  Secretary. 

Armand  de  Meulenaere. — The  death  of 
this  gentleman  at  Ghent  is  announced.  He  was 
"Secretary  to  the  Societe  Eoyale  d' Agriculture  et 
de  Botanique,  and  had  barely  completed  the 
arrangements  for  the  Quinquennial  of  1903  before 
he  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  preliminary 
measures  for  that  of  1908.  M.  de  Meulenaere 
was  [greatly  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
specially  by  his  'fellow-workers.  The  Eevue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige  in  a  warmly-sympathetic 
■notice  speaks  of  him  as  a  model  secretary. 

Apple   "  Marbree   de  Watervliet."  —  A 

mame  indicative  of  the  curious  variegation  of 
the  fruit,  and  of  its  place  of  origin.  It  is  a 
globular  Apple,  rather  narrowed  at  the  apex,  of 


medium  size,  with  a  short  stalk  set  in  a  deep 
basin;  briUiant  red  in  colour,  but  curiously 
marked  with  irregular  yellow  lines  and  blotches. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  Apple,  and  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Bulletins  d' Arbor^cult^lre,  ^c. 

"  Black-leg." — Under  this  name  is  described 
a  rotting  of  the  Potato-haulm  caused  by  a  bacillus, 
which  was  described  fully  in  our  columns,  July  9, 
1904,  p.  28.  The  disease  spreads  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  during  hot,  damp  weather,  the  tubers 
becoming  infected  by  the  bacteria  washed  down 
from  the  stem.  Hygienic  measures  of  prevention 
are  recommended  in  a  leaflet  (No.  117)  published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

"  Some  English  Gardens."  —  A  handsome 

volume  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  i  Co.  under  this  title.  It  is 
delightfully  illustrated  after  drawings  by  Mr. 
G.  S.  Eloood,  and  annotated  by  Miss  Jektll. 
Our  columns  are  so  crowded  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  mere  annoxmce- 
ment  of  the  publication  of  a  volume,  and  the 
bald  statement  that  the  book  is  an  important 
addition  to  gardening  literature. 

"Botanical  Magazine."  —  The  November 
number  of  this  publication  contains  coloured 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  following 
plants : — 

Allium  albopilosum,  C.  H.  Wright,  t.  7982.  — 
The  handsome  Turkestan  species,  figured  and 
described  in  our  columns,  1903,  ii.,  p.  340.  Hort. 
Kew. 

Helipterum  splendidum,  Hemsley,  sp.  n.,  t.  7983. 
— A  very  showy  "  everlasting,"  closely  allied  to 
H.  (Rhodanthe)  Manglesii,  but  with  longer,  erect 
flower  -  heads,  and  very  numerous  spreading, 
lanceolate,  silvery  bracts.  Hort.  Kew.  A  most 
desirable  plant  for  greenhouse  culture  if  seed  can 
be  obtained.  The  Kew  plants  did  not  ripen  their 
seed.    The  species  is  a  native  of  West  Australia. 

Cryptostegia  madagascariensis,  Bojer,  t.  7984. — 
A  very  beautiful  climber,  like  a  Dipladenia.  It 
is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

DenJroi)!U»i  hellatulum,  Rolfe,  t.  7985  ;  see  also 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1904,  i.,  258,  and  ii.,  114, 
fig.  47. — Introduced  from  Yunnan  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  from  Assam  by  Mr.  W.  Micholitz. 

Iris  Bismarclia'na,  Dammann,  t.  7980  ;  see  also 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  VM-l,  ii.,  222. — A  species 
from  the  Lebanon.  The  falls  are  yellowish  with  a 
large  central  purplish-brown  blotch  near  tLe 
base,  and  numerous  purple  spots ;  the  standards 
or  petals  are  erect,  pale  lilac,  with  veins  of  a 
deeper  colour  and  a  few  purple  spots. 

The    St.   Louis  Exhibition,    U.S.A.— The 

official   list  of    awards   made  at   the    St.   Louis 
Exliibition  include  the  following ; — 

Department  of  Horticulture. 

Group  105.— Appliances  and  Methods  of  Pomology  : 
Grand  Prize.  —  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission. Gold  Medal.— Dr.  Henry.  Silver  Medal.— 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Minton,  Hollins  &  Co.  Awards  to 
Collaborators.- Gold  Medal. —W.  Goldring  (the 
British  Royal  Commission),  T.  W.  Brown  (the  British 
Royal  Commission). 

Group  108. — Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Plants  : 
Grand  Prize.  —  WiUiam  Cutbush  &  Son,  Sutton  & 
Sons.  Gold  Medal.  —  James  Carter  &  Co.,  John 
Forbes,  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Kelway  &  Son,  Sander  & 
Sons.  Silver  Medal.— J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Amos  Perry, 
Hobbies  (Limited). 

Group  110.— Seeds  and  Plants  for  Gardens.- Gold 
Medal.— Sutton  &  Sons. 

Department  of  Fopestet. 

Group  112.  —  Appliances  and  Processes  used  in 
Forestry  :  Gold  Medal.— Forest  Department,  India. 
Silver  Medal.  —  The  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society,  C.  Richardson. 

Group  114.— Appliances  for  gathering  Wild  Crops.— 
Gold  Medal.  —  The  Wellcome  Chemical  Research 
Laboratories. 


National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation.— 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday,  November  7. 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis  presided.  The  subject 
of  railway  rates  and  facilities,  and  sundry  com- 
plaints of  members  relating  thereto,  were  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  The  Council  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  time  at  their 
disposal  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  full  investi- 
gation and  discussion  of  the  details  of  the 
numerous  cases  brought  to  their  notice  by  mem- 
bers, and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  deal  specially  with  RaUway  Rates  and  Facili- 
ties. This  committee  will  consist  of  two  members 
from  each  fruit-growing  district.  These  gentle- 
men wOl  be  empowered  to  call  local  meetings 
when  required,  at  which  grievances  and  suggested 
improvements  can  be  considered,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Central  Committee,  who  wUl  report  to  the 
Council.  It  was  reported  from  the  Evesham 
district  that  the  action  of  the  Federation  had 
resulted  in  great  benefits  to  the  growers  in  Wor- 
cestershire, as,  besides  great  improvements  in  the 
vans,  &c.,  a  substantial  reduction  in  freights  had 
been  granted,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  7s.  Od. 
per  ton.  The  subject  of  insurance  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  arrangements  are  being  made 
whereby  members  of  the  Federation  can  secure  an 
allowance  of  5  per  cent,  on  premiums  for  nearly 
every  kind  of  insurance  business. 


SOCIETIES, 

— • — 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

November  1.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  I.R.S. 
(in  the  chair) :  Messrs.  Chittenden,  Saunders,  Walker, 
Worsley,  Douglas,  and  Hooper ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke ; 
Revs.  \V.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Herbcrtia  Bulbs. — With  reference  to  the  specimens 
brought  to  the  last  meeting,  they  were  wrongly  alluded 
to  as  "droppers." 

Nerinc,  hybrids.— 'blv.  WoRSLEY  brought  interesting 
specimens  of  hybrid  varieties  raised  by  himself. 

HipiW'istrum,  h'lbrid.—'B.e  also  showed  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  H.  aulicum  9  and  H.  equestre  i  .  It 
was  strictly  intermediate.  Also  a  hybrid  between 
H.  aulicum  9  and  H.  vittatuni  <J  . 

Pears,  crossed  ami  self-fertilised.— Ur.  CHITTENDEN 
showed  drawings  illustrating  the  results  on  Durondean. 
The  Pears  had  nearly  the  same  mean  size,  with  the 
exception  that  the  width  across  the  upper  part  was  on 
the  average  of  2J  in.  in  the  self-poUinated  and  21  in.  in 
that  of  the  crossed.  With  regard  to  the  optimum 
temperature  required  for  the  fertili.sation  of  Pears,  Mr. 
WoiiSLEV  observed  that  70'  was  necessary  for  Marie 
Louise  ;  Mr.  Walker  adding  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  grow  it  on  the  Welsh  coast.  Mr.  BCNTARD 
remarked  that  Gloria  Mundi  was  a  bad  self-fertiliser, 
but  was  very  good  with  other  pollen.  The  fruit  usually 
bore  furrows  ;  these  disappeared  from  the  fruit  if  tho 
Bower  had  been  crossed.  With  regard  to  the  Beauty  of 
Kent,  it  bore  well  on  chalk,  according  to  Mr.  CHITTENDEN 
Other  varieties  were  alluded  to,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as 
pollination,  were  matters  of  consideration. 

Gazania,  foliaceous.—Mr.  Hooper  showed  an  in- 
florescence in  which  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  had 
become  long  and  leaf -like,  while  the  florets  of  the  head 
were  abortive. 

Tirin  Maize  Seedlings.— Mr.  Chittenden  showed 
two  seedlings  arising  from  a  single  grain.  On  exam- 
ination they  proved  to  be  from  two  embryos  standing 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  grain,  with  a  single  mass  of 
endosperm  between  them. 

Black  Apple-rot.— Tiv.  CooKE  reported  on  this  disease 
as  follows:— "The  fruit  is  pitchy-black  externally, 
with  a  tough  and  leathery  rind.  The  core  was  full  of 
mycelium,  and  the  substance  of  the  Apple  rotten.  In 
the  centre  and  around  the  core  were  sclerotiform  bodies. 
These  resembled  the  sclerotium  disease  of  Potato  haulms. 
It  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  the  fungus, 
though  Mr.  Massee  suggests  it  may  be  Monilia  fruoti. 
gena,  which  bears  a  Peziza-hke  fructification." 

Corticium  on  Chrysanthemum.— V>v.  CooKE  also 
reported  upon  this  disease  :  "There  is  a  white  floocosa 
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incrustation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  occurs 
\ipon  living  plants  as  a  true  parasite.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fungoid  growth  belongs  to  the  preliminary 
condition  of  the  sclerotium  disease  of  Potato  haulrii." 


WEST    OF    ENGLAND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMIiER  1. — The  exhibition  of  this  Societ}-  was 
opened  on  the  above  date  at  the  Pljinouth  Guildhall. 
An  excellent  show  was  provided,  the  cut  blooms, 
although  rather  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  were  of  exceptionally  high  quality,  while  the 
pot-plants,  both  in  the  groups  and  in  the  different 
classes,  evidenced  good  culture,  and  the  numberless 
dishes  of  A]iples  and  Pears  in  the  fruit  classes  were 
quite  a  show  in  themselves.  Vegetables  also  were 
distinctly  above  the  usual  standard. 

In  the  premier  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms, 
1st  prize  was  won,  as  in  1!I03,  by  Bfr.  F.  S.  V.\LLIS, 
with  a  marvellously-good  stand  of  enormous  blooms 
in  good  condition,  which  was  awarded  the  Society's 
Certificate  of  Merit.  This  stand  contained  in  INIontign.y 
one  of  the  finest  Chrysanthemum  blooms  that  has  ever 
been  exhibited  upon  a  show-board.  It  is  one  of  Calvat's 
new  seedlings,  and  was  sent  o^^t  this  year.  In  colour 
it  is  a  clear  but  pale  yellow,  and  the  exceptionally 
broad  petals  are  inclined  to  incurve.  This  flower, 
measured  by  one  of  the  executive,  proved  to  be  a  foot 
in  diameter  and  over  7  inches  in  depth.  It  was 
awarded  a  Special  Commendation  as  the  finest  exhibit 
in  the  show.  Mr.  Vallis  stated  that  the  variety  was 
of  ver}'  easy  culture,  and  that  his  plant  was  bearing 
two  more  blooms  fully  equal  to  the  one  exhibited, 
either  particularly  fine  flowers  in  this  stand  were  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Henr}-  Perkins,'  Marquis  >  V.  Venosta,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Madame  P.  Kadaelli,  and  Bessie 
Godfrey  ;  but  all  were  first-class  blooms.  2nd  prize, 
Mr.  G.  AV.  Drake,  with  a  very  good  stand.  3rd  prize, 
Mr.  .T.  E.  GULSON. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis 
obtained  1st  prize  with  an  almost  J  perfect  stand.  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  R.  GuLSON.     3rd,  Sir  John  Shelley. 

For  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  in  vases,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  E. 
C.  BooLD.s.     3rd,  Sir  .lOHN  Shelley. 

Mrs.  A.  Reed  won  the],lst  'prize  for  twelve  vases  of 
single  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  classes  open  to  residents  within  15  miles  of 
Plymouth  some  very  [fine  blooms  were  shown,  those 
exhibited  by  General  Sir  Reginald  PoLE-C.\nEw 
especially  being  quite  equal  to  winning  prizes  in  the 
Open  classes.  The  prize-winners  in  these  classes  in- 
cluded General  Sir  Reginald  Pole-Carew,  Mr.  T. 
Maktin,  Mr.  H.  Tritton,  Lady  Bi'lleu,  and  Mrs. 
Bainbridce. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  Soltan-Symons  with  a  large  and  fine 
collection  of  plants  bearing  enormous  blooms.  2nd 
prize,  Mrs.  U.  C.  Dormer.     .3rd  prize.  Dr.  Aldou.s. 

Seven  classes  were  devoted  to  specimen  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  they  were  well  filled  with  decorative 
plants.  Other  classes  were  allotted  to  Primulas, 
Cyclamen,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Pelargoniums,  Orchii's, 
and  winter-flowering  Begonias ;  Mrs.  Bainbriijge'.s 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  took  the  1st  prize  in  their 
class,  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  culture. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  crosses  completed  the 
floral  display. 

The  thirty-three  fruit  classes  were  well  filled,  the 
chief  prizes  being  carried  off  by  Sir  John  Shelley, 
General  Sir  Reginald  Pole-Carew.  the  Earl  of 
MORLEY,  and  the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcujibe.  The 
Earl  of  Morley  also  won  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of 
salads. 

For  vegetables  the  majority  of  the  prizes  were 
divided  between  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  and  Sir  John 
Shelley. 

Nurserymen's  stands  formed  an  interesting  exhibit. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed  a  collection 
of  new  varieties  of  Potatos,  for  which  they  were 
awarded  the  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit. 

The  Devon  Rcsery,  Torquay,  contributed  a  stand 
containing  a  large  assortment  of  cut  Roses  and  hardy 
fruits.  The  Roses  were  from  their  open  grounds,  and 
included  the  new  Fran  Karl  Dnischki,  which  was 
especially  lovely,  and  sucli  sorts  as  The  Bride,  G. 
Nabonnand,  Sunset,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Victor 
Hugo,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  and  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
forming  a  pleasing  display.  The  Company  also  staged 
■  a  large  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  had  a  large  stand, 
on  which  were  to  be  seen  Hypericum  patulum  Henryi, 
'"""■■»      jilatyptera.     Primula     Ktweusis,     Browallia 


speciosa  major,  Christmas  Roses,  Andromeda  arborea, 
C<)toneaster  frigida,  Euonymus  europ:eus  albus,  and 
various  Hollies  all  freely  berried,  a  dish  of  large 
crimson  fruits  of  Thladiantha  dubia,  and  many  other 
interesting  plants.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  staged  a 
collection  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  a  selection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  also  one  of  Potatos,  including 
the  celebrated  Eldorado. 

Messrs.  T.  Chalice,  Plympton,  showed  the  new 
Nejihrolepis  Pearsoni,  and  another  novelty,  Smilax 
asjiaragoides  myrtifolia,  as  well  as  a  general  collection 
of  greenhouse  plants. 

Messrs.    Saundeks   &   Biss,    horticultural  builders, 

Exeter,    exhibited   specimens    and    sections    of    their 

patent  glazing. 
Mr.  H.  Hodge,  St.  Austell,  staged  some  hundreds  of 

blooms  of  tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double, 

manv  of  these  being  very  large  and  beautiful. 

Mr.  N.  Lewis,  Bridgwater,   showed  a  representative 

selection  of  the  best  perennial  Asters,  or  Michaelmas 

Daisies. 
Mr.  Groombbidge,  Tothill,  staged  many  excellent 

Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton, 

whose  speciality  is  zonal   Pelargoniums,   occupied   an 

extensive  stand  filled  entirely  with  trusses  of  the  finest 

varieties. 


Acacia 


BRIGHTON    AND    SUSSEX 
HORTICULTURAL. 

{See  previous  issue,  p.  327.) 
CHEYSANTHEiinMs— Groups,  etc. 
For  a  Group  of  Chrysanthemum  Plants,  ilr.,  14  x 
18  feet.  Open.— 1st,  Mr.  6.  Sims,  gr.  to  F.  A.  'SVallik, 
Esq.,  Sunnyside,  Upper  Lewes  Road,  Brighton.  This 
was  a  boldly -conceived  group  of  varied  colours,  white, 
mauve,  yellow,  and  pink  Japanese  varieties,  each  plant 
being  good  of  its  kind.  Jlr.  Head,  The  Drive  Nursery, 
Hove,  was  2nd,  with  a  somewhat  similarly-arranged 
group,  but  with  the  more  prominent  features  of  lesser 
height,  and  the  :  colours  on  the  whole  less  striking; 
but  the  larger-flowered  Japanese  heads  of  bloom  were 
if  anj'thing  more  massive  than  in  the  wiiming  group. 

Smaller  Groups  {Open). — 1st,  Mr.  H.  Skinner,  gr.  to 
J.  Dunk,  Esq.,  Rose  Villa,  Stanford  Avenue,  Brighton, 
for  Chrysanthemum  plants  arranged  with  Ferns,  &c., 
any  design  being  allowed.  This  group  consisted  of 
various  yellow,  white,  and  mauve  Japanese  varieties, 
mostly  of  large  development,  and  put  up  in  masses 
of  one  colour.  The  2ud  prize  fell  to  Mr.  "VV.  E. 
Anderson,  gr.  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Melodia,  Preston 
Park.  A  semi-circular  group  of  the  ordinary  character 
and  blooms  of  moderate  sizes.  The  green -flowered 
variety  was  observed  amongst  them. 

Group  of  Chrt/santhcpiit7ii  Plants,  Amatmrs  avrl 
Gardeners  onlii. — The  1st  prize  here  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  with  a  semi-circular  group  of 
mixed  Japanese  varieties,  fresh-looking  anil  varied 
sulBciently  in  colour  and  form  as  to  make  a  pleasing 
whole.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  J.  Blake,  gr.  to  W.  E.  Blackiston, 
Esq.,  Bleak  House,  Dyke  Road,  a  simple  group  of 
plants  having  plent3'  of  foliage  and  fairly  well- 
developed  flowers. 

The  best  four  pi/ramidal-trained  Chrt/santhemums, 
distinct,  were  those  shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson, 
and  the  next  best  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  17,  Bognor 
Road,  Chichester.  With  standard  plants,  Mr.  AV.  E. 
Anderson  was  1st  with  four  very  beautifully  bloomed, 
and  standing  5  feet  high.     Mr.  J.  Hill  was  2nd. 

Six  Bush  Plants.— 1st,  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  17,  Bognor 
Road,  Chichester,  with  President  Nonin,  Mr.  Barrett, 
and  Chas.  Davis.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gr.  at 
Melodia. 

Chrysanthemums— Cut  Blooms  (Open). 

ThirtiJ-,^ir  Japanese  in  not  fewer  than,  tieentii-four 
varieties  brought  a  large  number  of  fine,  large,  even- 
sized  flowers.  The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  and  Silver 
Bowl  presented  by  ,J.  M.  Kidd,  Esq.,  was  Mi-. 
A.  Simmons,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Osborne,  Bart., 
Framfield,  and  the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  who 
was  the  winner  of  the  bowl  in  1'.I02.  Very  fine 
examples  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Kimberley,  Mad.  P.  Radaelli, 
Mad.  Carnot,  "W.  R.  Church,  Beauty  of  Leigh,  Mrs.  W. 
Mease.  Mr.  J.  Pitts,  gr.  to  E.  AscHERSON,  Esq.,  Pitt 
Place,  Charing,  Kent,  was  2nd.  This  stand  contained 
excellent  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Violet  Lady 
Beaumont,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Captain 
Percy  Scott,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mrs.  Coombes. 
The  competition  was  strong  in  this  class.  3rd,  J.  Pitts, 
gr.  to  E.  AscHERKON,  Esq.,  Charing,  Kent. 

Twelre  Inei'rreds. — 1st,  Mr.  G.  Hart,  with  capital 
blooms  of  Frank  Palmer,  Bruant,  I\Ia  Perfection, 
Matthew  Russel,  Topaze  Orientale,  Mr.  H.  Jones, 
Lady  Isabel,  and  Globe  d'Or.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Hill,  gr.  to 
G.  W.  Ryder,  Esq.,  Broad  Hill,  Keymer ;  Edith 
Hughes,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Miss  V.  Torrilin,  Hanwell 
Glory,  Miss  A.  Hill,  Globe  d'Or,  and  Eiiiest  Cannell 
being  the  finest  examples. 


Twelve  Japanese.— 1st,  Mr.  H.  Poulton,  gr.  to  C  T. 
Cayley,  Esq.,  Huntleys,  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  a  very- 
fine  stand,  of  which  Lily  Mountford,  Ethel  Fitzroy, 
Miss  Mildred  Ware,  .T.  R.  Upton,  Mis.s  Alice  Byron, 
W.  R.  Church,  General  Hutton,  and  Bessie  Godfrey- 
were  the  more  remarkably  fine  examples.  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Pilling,  with  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
G.  Penford,  W.  R.  ( Uuirch,  as  the  finer  blooms. 

Mr.   J.   Felling,    gr.   to  Rev.    E.    C.   M.   Stewart;. 
Framfield,   was  1st  for  six  Japanese,   with  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis.      2nd,    Mr.    A.    Simmons,    with    Duchess    ot 
Sutherland. 

Mr.  M.  TooBLE  was  1st  for  six  incurveds  of  one- 
variety,  with  excellent  examples  of  W.  Russell  (a  red- 
dish-bronze). Globe  d'Or  won  the  2nd  position  for 
Mr.  G.  Hart. 

Vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  arramied  with  auturim 
folia/If  .—1st,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gr.  to  Major  TRDElow, 
Buckham  Hill  House,  Uckfield,  the  foliage  being  that 
of  Rhus  typhina,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  common  Bar- 
berry, and  Prunus  Pissardi,  and  the  effect  very 
pleasing.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  gr.  to  Count  MuNSTER,. 
Maresfield  Park.  Uckfield. 

In  the  foregoing  class  special  prizes  were  offered  by 
Mr.  H.  Head,  of  The  Drive  Nursery,  Hove.  Alto- 
gether these  exhibits  proved  of  much  interest  to  the- 
visitors,  showing  what  could  be  achieved  with  simple- 
materials  if  the  work  is  carried  out  in  a  bold  fashion. 


Dinner-  Table  Arrangement  leith  Chrysanthemums. — 
1st.,  Mrs.  Kapley,  East  Grinstead.  In  this  only  a- 
yellow  starry  variety  was  employed  for  the  centrall 
stand,  which  was  nearlj-  3  feet  high,  and  in  the  four 
corners  low  stands.  2nd  Mr.  M.  TOUBLE,  with  a  le.»£- 
simple  arrangement,  in  which  Rhus,  Ampelojisis  Veitchi, 
and  other  foliage  entered.  There  were  six  competitors- 
in  this  class. 

There  were  Three  Tables  of  Mixed  Chrysanthemums-- 
as  cut  blooms  mixed  with  Fern  fronds  and  Ferns  m  . 
pots,  small  Palms,  Eulalias,  Burmannia  variegata,  &c. 
The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr  G.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,. 
Brighton  ;  the  2nd  to  Mr.  H.  Head,  Hove. 

Twelre  Japanese  distinct,  arranged  in  Two  Vases. — 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Knowles,  gr.  to  Rev.  I'rebendary  Napier,. 
Steyning.  The  vases  contained  blooms  of  Lady 
Hanham,  Mafcking  Hero,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne. 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Sayers,  gr.  to  S.  CoPBSTAKE,  Esq.,. 
1,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Hove.  The  finest  blooms  were- 
Mr.  T.  Carrington  and  W.  Abbott. 

Amateurs'  Division. 

A  Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  10  x  .5  feet,  qualili/' 
and  effect  to  be  mainly  considered.— 1st,  Mr.  T.  Wells, 
Bugle  Inn,  St.  Martin  Street,  Brighton,  with  a  group-, 
of  jilants  ranging  from  3  to  (!  feet  in  height,  anil, 
furnished  with  blooms  of  moderate  size.  'Jnd,  Mr.. 
A.  W.  PHir.Lips,  4,  Robertson  Street,  Brighton  ;  many 
of  these  plants  were  very  tall. 

Eif/hteen  Japanese,  not  fewer  than  twelre  raricties  : 
Briyhton  Amateur  Challenrie  Tmphy.-'This  competi- 
tion brought  three  stands,  in  which  the  blooms  were 
very  near  in  point  of  quality,  and  some  judges  might- 
have  been  disposed  to  award  the  1st  prize  to  that  which, 
obtained  the  2nd.  Evidently  the  judges  considered 
the  smoother  incurved  varieties  were  superior  to  the- 
more  spreading  confused  blooms  of  the  other  stands. 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Wells  ;  and  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Brett,  Clovelly,. 
Preston  Park. 

Special  Prizes. 

Twelve  pots  of  Chrysanthemums. — Mr.  G.  Lambert.. 
17,  Bognor  Road,  Chichester,  took  Messrs.  R.  &  N. 
Norman  Bros.'s  1st  prize  with  dwarf  plants,  with  about 
a  dozen  blooms  on  each. 

New  Varieties. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Redhill,  Surrey,  exhibited) 
blooms  of  the  quite  new  Chrj'santhemum  E.  J.  Brooks,, 
an  incurved  Japanese,  plum  coloured,  with  white  re- 
verse, an  enormous  globular  flower  ;  Mrs.  G.  Hedcome, 
.Tapanese,  salmony-buff,  a  delicate  shade  of  colour  r. 
Mrs.  ■  W.  Knox,  deep  yellow,  with  slight  shade  of 
bronze;  Mrs.  J,  E.  Dunne,  Japanese,  of  a  terra-cotta- 
tint,  with  long,  drooping  florets  ;  Jlrs.  F.  F.  Thompson, 
white,  with  a  faint  blush  tinge,  a  very  fine  flower ;. 
Dora  Stevens,  Cheltoni,  .1.  H.  Doyle,  and  J.  H. 
Salisburj',  in  commerce  for  several  years,  were- 
likewise  shown. 

Fruit  (Open). 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,. 
M.P.,  Paddockhurst,  took  1st  for  three  bunches  of  Black: 
Alicante  Grapes,  massive,  well  shouldered.  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  Manton,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  R.  Masiiiter,  The 
Grange,  Herstpierpoint,  for  the  same  variety,  irregular- 
in  shape  of  bunch,  but  large  berries  and  splendid 
bloom.  3rd,  Gros  JIaroc,  shown  hy  Mr.  Poulton,  gr. 
at  The  Huntleys,  the  handsomest  bunches  and  of 
unblemished  ai)])earance. 

Excellent  Black  Alicante  Grapes  (three  bunches)  were- 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Macfadyen,  gr.  to  L.  Breitmever, 
Esq.,  Cuckfield  Park ;  Black  Hamburgh  by  Mr.  J. 
Hill,  gr.,  Springfield;  and  Jluscat  of  Alexandria  by 
Mr.  H.  Harris,  gr.  to  E.  M,  Eversfield,  E.*!.,  Dennc- 
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I'ark  (1st)  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Dancy,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Oreykie, 
Holbrook,  Horsham,  was  2ncl. 

J.  CoLBORNE,  Esq.,  Lexiieii,  Ditchling,  showetl  (not 
•for  competition)  twenty-five  dishes  of  Apples  of 
-superior  quality,  and  varieties  not  much  grown. 

In  the  I'pper  Hall  of  the  Corn  E.\changc  the  entire 
^rea  was  taken  up  with  exhibits  of  Pears,  of  which 
there  were  magnificent  ixamjiles  of  Beurru  Diel.  Pit- 
'jnastou  Duchess,  Catillac,  Ilvedale's  St.  Germains, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Doyenne  du 
•Cornice,  Durondeau,  Madame  Benoist,  Beurre  Alex- 
ander Lucas,  Marie  Louise,  Emile  d'Heyst,  t'harles 
lErnest. 

The  Sussex  Apples  were  as  fine  as  we  have  observed 
^these  fruits  anywhere,  being  large,  clear  in  the  rind,  and 
with  no  blemishes  of  any  kind,  and  the  higher-coloured 
•i'arieties  had  their  tints  brought  out  splendidly.  Par- 
ticularly fine  were  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Emperor 
.Aloxaniler,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
AVarner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  Eibston 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Alfriston,  Belle  du  Bois, 
sand  Gaacoyne's  Scarlet. 

NON-CO.MPETITIVK  E.XHIlilTM — VARIOUS. 

Messrs.  J.  CnE.\L  &  Son,  Crawley,  showed  fine  flat 
or  semi  -  globular,  large  -  flowered  Chrysanthemum 
Ijlants,  beautifully  flowered,  and  not  too  stiffly  trained. 
'V'ery  good  were  Mrs.  Mease,  Madame  Ricaud,  Eva 
Knowles,  Mrs.  T.  \V.  Pockett,  President  Nonin, 
Kimberley.  In  the  front  of  the  line  of  specimens, 
mumerous  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  arranged, 
together  with  small  vases  of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysan- 
themum plants,  of  Draca;nas,  Crotons,  fruiting  (Granges, 
•Solanums,  &c.  Most  of  the  Apples  were  finely  grown 
sand  high  in  colour,  and  were  inclusive  of  the  best  of 
the  newest  and  older  varieties.  "We  noted  Rival, 
Newington  "Wonder,  Nanny,  Wealthy,  Washington, 
'The  Queen,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Sandringham,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder, 
Hoyal  .Jubilee,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  and 
•C'has.  Ross.  Among  the  Pear.s  shown  were  Duchess 
de  Mouchy,  Josephine  de  Malines,  General  Todleben, 
IDuchesse  de  Nemours,  &c.  Altogether  an  interesting 
•exhibit. 

Messrs.  B.vi.rniN  &  SoN.s  constructed  a  species  of 
.alcove  in  woodwork  open  on  three  sides,  in  which 
■they  displayed  choice  flowering  plants,  including  many 
Orchids,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Begonias,  Pandanus 
'Veitchi,  small  I'alms,  and  other  decorative  jilants, 
■together  with  designs  in  flowers  of  harps,  shields,  a 
■broken  wheel,  and  other  examples  of  tlie  florist's  art. 
'The  whole  when  night  came  on  was  lighted  by  electric 
;glow-lamps. 

To  the  left  of  the  central  decorative  group  set  up  by 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Mr.  L.  R.  Ru.s.sell,  Eich- 
rniond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  Tree  I\ies  with  variegated  foliage,  well-berried 
■^kimmias,  Aucubas,  and  others ;  Eurya  latifolia, 
•Clematis,  Pyracantha  in  fruit.  Bamboos,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  Meed  k  Son,  Burgess  Hill,  showed  a 
•collection  of  their  graceful  terracotta  garden  wares, 
■JiUch  as  vases,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,  Brighton,  arranged 
■on  the  floor  a  group  consisting  of  Orchids,  such  as  Cat- 
ttleyaMendeli,  Oncidium  concolor.  Carnations,  Primulas, 
Begonia,  and  various  Codiieums,  the  whole  being 
(backed  with  tall  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Asjjaragus. 

Messrs,  J.  Ambuohe  &  SON,  Nurserymen,  C'heshunt, 
Herts,  showed  bunches  of  Melton  Constable  Grape, 
"together  witti  a  mass  of  written  and  printed  testimonials 
•concerning  it.  The  firm  also  displayed  a  brightly- 
rtoloured  collection  of  blooms  of  Tea  Roses,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  Carnations. 

In  the  Root  and  Vegetable  section,  Messrs.  J. 
•Cheal  &  Sons'  and  Messrs.  W.  Meed  &  Son's  special 
jprizes  brought  a  number  of  exhibits,  some  of  which 
*rred,  in  the  case  of  Brussels-Sprouts,  Cauliflowers, 
•Celery,  and  Onions,  on  the  score  of  great  size. 

Mlsi:ELLANEOUa. 
Mr.    G.    EASTWOori     was    1st   for   double- flowering 
Primulas,  showing  white  and  rose-coloured  varieties. 

Twelve  SiwjIe-flov>crrd  Chinese  Primulas. — The  1st 
■in  this  class  was'  won  by  Mr.  G.  Eastwood,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
•4_;oui.n,  Downs  Hotel,  Hassocks,  with  well  -  gi'own 
floriferous  examples  in  32's. 

A  Collection  of  Orchids.— The  winning  table  of  these 
plants,  consisting  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Oncidium  con- 
-color,  a  few  Odontoglossura  crispum,  and  various 
<!ypripediums,  was  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  Garnett,  gr.  to 
B".  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Mount  Harry,  Withdene.  Mr. 
G.  Stratford,  gr.  to  Dr.  Tulk-Hariiy  was  2ud,  with  a 
table  of  f«iUage  plants  set  off  with  a  few  Orchids. 

Tvck'C  Bc'ionias. — Mr.  G.  Chandler,  gardener  to 
K.  .1.  BiiLLiNGTON,  Esq.,  Lea  H\irst,  Withdean,  was 
1st  for  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  neat  little  plants 
about  2  fe«t  high,  covered  with  pink  or  white  flowers. 

•.2ail,    Mr.   J.    Smith,    gr.    Withdean    f  J  range,     with 

.globular-shaped  plants 


CHELTENHAM    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Nov.  2.— The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cheltenham 
Root,  Fruit,  Chrysanthemum,  anil  Winter  Flower  So- 
ciety was  opened'  at  the  spacious  Winter  Garden,  Chel- 
tenham, on  the  above  date,  and  the  word  "record"  -was 
writ  large  on  every  feature.  The  grand  total  of  entries 
reached  UOl  i,  a  healthy  increase  upon  last  year's  430, 
and  what  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  promoters, 
this  advance  was  evident  in  every  class.  In  the  fruit 
and  flower  departments  the  entries  were  321,  compared 
with  22(1  staged  at  the  previous  show.  The  Chelten- 
ham Corporation  Cup  for  Chrysanthemums  was  for  the 
second  time  won  by  Mr.  W.  MooRSi  AN,  of  Lcckhampton ; 
another  win  and  it  will  become  his  absolute  ])roperty. 

Col.  Rogers'  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums now  finds  a  final  resting-place  at  Cowley 
Manor,  Mr.  HoRLICK  having  won  it  a  third  time.  The 
Silver-plated  Cup  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Simmons  for 
the  best  dish  of  dessert  Apples  exhibited  by  a  com- 
petitor residing  within  six  miles  of  Cheltenham,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Taylor.  Mr.  Councillor  Bence's 
Silver  Cvip  for  the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruit  fell  to 
Mr.  W.  Moffat,  of  Goodrich  Court,  Ross  ;  and  the 
Baron  de  Ferrieres'  special  prize  for  the  best  Chrys- 
anthemum in  the  show  was  taken  by  Dr.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  W.  Moorman  secured  a  couple  of  1st  prizes  for 
collections  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  the  Misses  Davis  a 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  eighteen  cut  blooms  ;  while 
Mr.  H.  O.  LORI )  won  the  premier  prize  for  a  coUectioii  of 
cut  blooms  and  foliage  plants.  In  the  fruit  section 
T.  SrENcER  (Ross)  took  six  1st  prizes  for  collections  of 
Apples  and  Pears. 


HEREFORD     FRUIT      AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2,  3.— The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  Shire  Hall  on  the  above  dates.  The  exhibits  of 
Apples  were  especially  good,  whether  in  the  open 
classes  or  in  those  restricted  to  amateurs,  tenant- 
farmers,  or  cottagers.  Grapes  were  splendidly  shown, 
as  were  also  vegetables  and  Chrysanthemums.  Classes 
were  devoted  to  cider-fruit,  fruit  packed  for  market, 
agricultural  roots,  grain,  &c.,  the  schedule  comprising 
upwards  of  M)  classes. 

Al'l'LES. 

The  principal  class  tor  Apples  was  one  for  fifty 
dishes,  which  was  contested  by  six  exhibitors,  the  fruit 
throughout  being  exceptionally  meritorious.  Mr. 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  took  the  lead  with 
large,  highly-coloured  fruit.  The  King's  Acre  Nur- 
sery Co.  followed  closely,  and  were  awarded  2nd  prize. 
Mr.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  was  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  Thirtii  Dishes,  Mr.  Grindrod,  gr.  to 
G.  T.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield,  Hereford,  took  chief 
honours  with  splendidly-developed  specimens.  Mr. 
W.E.Hyde,  gr.  to  W.  Mavnard,  Esq.,  Holt,  Led- 
bury,'was  2nd,  staging  smaller  though  equally  bright 
fruits. 

Tvxhc  Dessert  and  Twclre  Culinarii  Apples.— yhis 
class  created  keen  competition  between  six  exhibitors. 
The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gr.  to  C.  W. 
Hazelhukst,  Esq.,  Moreton  Court,  his  best  dishes 
being  those  of  Cox  s  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Wealthy,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  King  of  Tomjjkin's  County,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Maltster,  Gloria  Mundi,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Stirling  Castle,  Loddington,  and  Lord  Derby.  2nd, 
Mr.  WooTTON,  Byford,  who  showed  an  almost  equally 
good  selection. 

Einhl  Dishes  Dessert  Apples.~In  this  class  eleven 
excellent  collections  were  staged,  amongst  which  all 
the  best  varieties  were  repeatedly  represented.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jones,  gr.  to  H.  L.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  Kynaston,  took 
the  Ist  prize  ;  J.  Llanwarn,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Bashill 
being  placed  2nd  and  3rd  in  the  order  named. 

The  classes  for  sinole  Dishes  of  Apples  were  very 
strongly  contested,  and  some  of  the  best  fruit  in  the 
show  was  found  in  these  classes.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than  twenty 
dishes :  Blenheim  Orange  was  brought  by  thirteen 
exhibitors ;  Worcester  Pearmain  by  seventeen,  &c. 
The  prize  for  any  other  late  dessert  Apple  than  those 
scheduled  was  given  to  adish  of  Allington  Pippin,  staged 
by  J.  Riley,  Esq.  ;  and  for  any  new  Apple  introduced 
during  the  past  seven  years,  Mr.  Whiting  was  1st 
with  King's  Acre  Pippin  ;  followed  by  Mr.  Watkins 
with  Lord  Hindlip,  and  Mr.  RoE  with  Caradoc  Scarlet. 
Mr.  Whiting  was  again  successful  for  any  other 
kitchen  variety  with  a  grand  dish  of  the  variety  Stirling 
Castle. 

Pears. 

Amongst  seventeen  exhibitors,  Mr.  Humphries,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  ^Chesterfield,  Holme  Lacey,  Here- 
ford, was  a  good  1st  for  twenty-four  dishes  of  Pears, 
having  weU-growu  examples  of  Durondeau;  Marie 
Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Nouvelle  Fulvie, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Sujicrfin,  B.  Sterck- 
mans,  B.  Perrini,  B.  Bachelier,  B.  Diel,  B.  Hardy, 
Doyenne  d'Alen^on,  Glout  Morceau,  kc.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jones,  gr.  to  H.  L.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  Kynaston,  was 
placed  2nd. 


Tieilri  Dishes  of  Ciilinarti,  and  Six  of  Dessi  rt  Pears. 
— 1st,  Mr.  Hyde,  with  good  fruit,  including  Confer- 
ence, Prince  of  Wales,  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Diel, 
B.  Clairgeau,  B.  Bosc,  Durondeau,  Doyenne^  du 
Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  d'Arigouleme, 
&c.  Mrs.  B.\SHILL  was  a  good  2nd. 
■  Eifiht  Di.'<hrs  of  Ptars.—Thm  class  was  contested  by 
nine  exhibitors,  whose  exhibits  ran  each  other  closely, 
the  lead  being  taken  by  Mr.  Foster,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Brierley,  Bridston,  his  best  dishes  being  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Josephine  de  JNIalines,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Baltet 
Pere,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Durondeau.  The  Rev.  J. 
Devonport  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Grindrod  3rd,  each 
staging  excellent  collections. 

Sinrili'  Dishes.  —Marie  Louise  was  staged  nine  times, 
those'  staged  by  Mrs.  Bashill  being  placed  1st. 
Doyenne  du  Comice  was  shown  best  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phries ;  and  amongst  ten  entries  of  Pitmaston  Duchess 
those  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Devonport,  Foxley,  was 
placed  1st.  Mr.  WlLLIAJis  was  1st  for  any  other 
dessert  variety  with  fruits  of  Madame  Treyve  ;  while 
for  any  culinary  variety  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Devkreux 
came  Ist  with  huge  fruits  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germains. 

Champion  Classes.  —  The  following  persons  were 
successful  in  these  classes.— Best  dish  of  Pears,  Mr. 
Humphries,  with  Dovenmi  du  Comice.  Best  Dessert 
Apples,  Mr.  RoE,  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Best 
Kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  with  Bismarck.  Best 
Cider  Apple,  Mr.  Powell,  Warham,  with  Kingston 
Black.  Best  dish  exhibited  by  a  cottager,  "Annie 
Elizabeth,"  staged  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith.  Best  bunch 
of  Grapes.  Lady  Downes'  Seedling,  a  grand  bunch, 
staged  by  Mr.  Grindrod. 

Collfrlions  of  Fruit,  Six  varietics.  —  The  lead  was 
easily  taken  by  Mr.  Grindrod  with  splendid  dishes 
of  Gros  Colmar  and  Golden  Queen  Grapes,  Golden 
Drop  Plums,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
Froggatt,  gr.  to  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Belmont,  being 
placed  2iul. 

Grapes.— Three  hunches  of  Gros  Colmar  were  repre- 
sented by  five  excellent  stands  of  fruit,  of  which  Mr. 
Tarrot,  gr.  to  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Brockbampton, 
took  1st ;  closely  followed  by  Jlr.  Talliott,  gr.  to  Sir 
G.  H.  Cornew'all;  and  Mr.  Grindrod.  Any  other 
Black  variety,  1st,  Mr.  Grindrod,  with  heavy,  well- 
finished  bunches  of  Lady  Downes'.  Mr.  Sampson,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Hoi'E,  Witney  Court,  was  2nd  with  the  variety 
Alicante.  Mr.  Wili'.IAMS  was  1st  for  White  Grapes 
with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  Grindrod,  2nd. 

Miscellaneous.  Mr.  Wilson,  Seedsman,  Commercial 
Street.  Hereford,  staged  a  large  and  in  every  way 
splendid  display  of  bouquets,  wreath,  vases  of  choice 
flowers,  &c.  The  Kino's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  exhi- 
bited a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  decorative 
plants. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Novejibeb  2,  3.— The  annual  show  was  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  and  was  a  success  in  every  respect. 
Exhibits  of  plants  were  both  numerous  and  good.  In 
the  class  for  a  grou])  of  Chrysanthemums  four  growers 
competed.  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gr.  to  J.  C.  E.  d'Esterhe, 
Esq.,  Elmfield,  Southampton,  won  1st  prize  with  dwaif 
plants  carrying  good  blooms.  Mr.  B.  Henley, 
Bloomsbury  Walk.  Woolston,  was  2nd. 

Couserva'tory  specimens  were  well  staged  by  Mr. 
HosEV,  who  "was  1st  in  the  class  for  four  plants, 
having  well-grown  examples  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mars, 
Louis  Remy,  and  Nellie  Pockett. 

For  plants  grown  naturally  and  without  disbuddmg, 
Mr.  Dymott  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  2nd. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  made  a  nice 
display.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  The  Nurseries,  AVinchester 
Road,"  Southampton,  won  the  leading  prize  with  an 
effective  arrangement  of  Crotons,  Orchids,  kc.  Mr.  T. 
Hall,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  MONTAGUE,  Bart.,  South  Stoneham 
House,  Southampton,  was  2nd. 

Cut  Floivcrs.— The  principal  class  was  for  twelve 
Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  variety, 
arranged  in  vases.  Sir.  G.  Hall,  gr.  to  Dowager  Laily 
AsHBURTON,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  was  the  leading 
prize-taker,  with  excellent  examples  of  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  Madame  C.  Nagelmacker, 
Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  AV.  E.  Etherington.  kc.  Mr.  B.  HoUis, 
gr.  to  Major  F.  CHICHESTER,  Embley  Park,  Romsey, 
was  2nd.  ,        .  ... 

Mr.  C.  Hall  also  won  in  the  class  for  two  white- 
flowered  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  varietj-,  to 
be  staged  in  vases.  ,  ■,    „ 

For  two  vases  of  any  other  colour  than  white  Mr. 
Hall  won  with  the  varieties  F.  S.  A'allis  and  Bessie 
Godfrey. 

The  class  for  eighteen  .Tapanese  Chrysanthemums, 
open  only  to  gentlemen's  gardeners,  produced  strong 
competition.  Mr.  H.  Pearce,  gr.  to  Mrs.  T.\RGETT, 
Awbridge  Danes,  Romsey,  won  the  Ist  place.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Marsh,  gr.  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Morton  House, 
Kingsworthv,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  G.  Eilwood,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Swanmore  House,  Bishops  AValtham,  won  the  leading 
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place  for  two  vases  of  single-flowered  varieties  arranged 
lor  effect. 

Incurved  blooms  were  not  extensively  shown.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Marsh  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
twelve  examples.  Bouquets  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Son.s,  Coventry. 

Mr.  Ellwood  secured  the  principal  prize  for  table 
decorations,  for  a  table  decoration  of  single-flowered 
Chrysanthemum  "Mary  Anderson,"  and  suitable 
relief. 

Mesfrs.  B.  Ladhajis,  Shirley,  showed  hardy  flowers 
and  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  P.  H.  Cousens,  Swan- 
wick,  had  a  large  collection  of  Apples  highly  coloured. 
There  were  several  exhibits  of  fruit  and  of  vegetables. 


CAEDIFF    AND     DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2,  'X  —  The  Cardiff  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  its  eighteenth  annual  show  on  the  above 
dates,  in  the  Park  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Unfortunately,  the  Society's  efforts  at  further  deve- 
lopment are  now  greatly  hampered,  if  not  made  qiiite 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  very  limited  room  at  its 
disposal  in  the  hall  where  the  show  has  heretofore 
taken  place.  The  owners  of  the  adjacent  Drill  Hall 
would  be  helping  a  very  deserving  Society,  and  at 
the  same  time  conferring  a  great  boon  \ipon  the 
general  public,  by  allowing  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society  to  have  the  use  of  their  hall  for  two  days  each 
year. 

The  show  this  season  was  a  record  one,  as  there 
were  twenty-five  more  entries  than  in  any  former 
year  ;  and  what  so  far  has  been  a  unique  experience  in 
the  history  of  the  Society  is  the  fact  that  every  entry 
promised  was  staged.  The  quality,  both  in  size  and 
substance,  of  the  flowers  shown  in  nearly  every  class 
was  remarkably  fine.  Indeed  so  striking  was  the  size 
of  the  blooms,  that  looking  around  the  show  one  was 
tempted,  however  heretical  it  may  seem,  to  question 
if  the  striving  after  large  blooms  has  not  gone  too  far. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Geo.  Drake,  Nurseryman,  Cardiff,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  and  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  a  stand 
of  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 
Among  some  of  the  best  varieties  shown  were  Henry 
Perkins  (good  colour),  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mme.  Paola 
Sadaelli,  Mrs.  J  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  an  extra 
large  flower  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis.  Mrs.  Williams, 
Bryn  Glas,  Newport  Mon.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Duff),  was  2nd, 
with,  among  other  varieties,  some  very  fine  blooms  of 
W.  E.  Church,  Mr.  Louis  Re  my,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis. 

Mr.  Drake  was  also  successful  in  carrying  off  the 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  twenty-four  incurved 
blooms,  the  varieties  of  outstanding  merit  being  J. 
W.  Bryce,  Souvenir  de  W.  Clibran,  Charles  Curtis, 
Mrs.  Crooks,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Mrs.  F.  .ludson. 
H.S.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Chippenham  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
Bible),  was  2nd  with  a  box  of  rather  coarser  and  more 
uneven  blooms,  the  two  most  striking  varieties  being 
Fred.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Judson. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Jaj^anese  varieties  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, Bryn  Glas,  took  1st  place,  some  of  the  best 
flowers  being  Mrs.  Emmerton,  Mrs.  Mease,  Nellie 
Pockett,  and  the  well-known  Madame  Carnot. 

Plants. 

Mr.  G.  WiLLIA  JIS,  of  Cardiff',  secured  the  Ist  prizeand  a 
Silver  Cup  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
in  a  space  of  (JO  square  feet.  In  this  class  Mr.  W. 
Treseder,  Nurseryman,  Cardiff,  was  placed  2nd ; 
while  for  four  bush  plants  (distinct  varieties)  he  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Amateurs. 

In  the  amateurs  and  private  gardeners'  division,  F. 
Hill,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  took  the  premier  position  for  a  col- 
lection of  twelve  cut  blooms  (.lapanese),  three  of  the  best 
of  these  being  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  W.  R. 
Church.  C.  S.  Arthur,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  was  2nd, 
with  bright  but  smaller  flowers. 

In  the  collection  for  twenty-four  blooms,  .Japanese, 
the  best  exhibit— staged  by  j?.  Hill,  Esq.— was  dis- 
qualified, as  only  sixteen  varieties  were  shown  instead 
of  eighteen,  as  sjjecified.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  1st  prize  and  a  Silver  Cup  were  awarded  to  a  much 
inferior  exhibit  from  H.  A.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Penarth. 

Prince  Hatzfeldt  won  the  1st  prize  for  twelve 
incurved  blooms,  which,  although  not  so  fresh  as  those 
placed  2nd  and  shown  by  Sir  A.  Henderson,  were 
better  in  form  and  substance. 

One  exhibit  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms  brought  in 
the  owner  (F.  Hill,  Esq.),  no  fewer  than  four  awards, 
for  in  addition  to  receiving  the  1st  prize  and  a  Silver 
Cup  one  of  the  bloorns— F.  S.  Vallis— secured  the 
prize  offered  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  while  a 
flower  of  Bessie  Godfrey  received  the  award  for  being 
the  best  of  that  variety  shown.  The  same  exhibitor 
achieved  further  successes  by  winning  the  1st  prize  for 
a  stand  of  five  blooms,  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  and 


also  for  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms  composed  of  any  four 
varieties  and  arranged  with  their  own  foliage. 

For  eighteen  blooms  consisting  of  six  distinct  varie- 
ties. Miss  Talbot,  Margam  (gr.,  Mr.  Milner),  obtained 
1st,  and  Dr.  Lynn  Thomas,  Cardiff,  2nd  place. 

Single  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were  well 
represented,  and  some  of  the  best  examples  were 
shown  by  Dr.  Wallace,  Cardiff  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Bindon), 
who  took  ist  prize  for  six  bunches  of  single  flowers, 
1st  prize  for  a  vase  of  singles,  and  1st  for  one  naturally- 
grown  plant  of  any  single-flowered  variety  ;  Ewan 
Cameron,  F.  W.  Forbes,  Miss  Rose,  and  Victoria 
were  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  shown.  Dr.  Wallace 
also  took  1st  prizes  for  the  following — Two  plants 
dwarf-trained  Japanese  (Mildred  Ware  and  Mr.  G. 
Lewis)  ;  two  plants  dwarf-trained  incurved,  and  the 
best  naturally-grown  plant  not  disbudded  in  any  way, 
and  growing  in  a  pot  not  exceeding  12  inches. 

In  a  competition  open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  a  cottager,  Mr.  James  Edgington,  Cardiff, 
was  awarded  a  1st  prize  and  a  Silver  Cup  for  a  re- 
markably fine  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  growing 
in  (rinch  pots,  and  occupying  a  space  of  50  square 
feet.  Mr.  J.  TozERS,  Cardiff,  another  cottager,  put  up 
a  fine  group  of  plants  in  an  area  of  32  square  feet,  for 
which  he  received  the  1st  prize. 

Fruit. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  fruit  competition  must 
have  given  the  Committee  much  satisfaction.  For 
the  best  dish  of  dessert  Apples  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  entries,  while  in  that  for  a  collection 
of  fruit  there  were  eighteen  in  one  competition  and 
sixteen  in  another. 

For  a  collection  of  five  dishes  of  distinct  fruits, 
H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  took  1st  prize  with  Muscat  Grapes,  Pears, 
Apples,  Peaches,  and  Melons. 

Messrs.  J.  B.ASHAM  &  Son,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  were 
placed  1st  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples. 

Col.  C.  T.  Wallis,  Newport  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Powell), 
took  Ist  jjrize  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  four  of  which 
were  culinary  varieties  and  two  dessert. 

Major-General  Lee,  Dinas  Powis,  was  placed  1st  tor 
a  dish  of  twelve  culinary  Apples  and  Ist  for  the  same 
number  of  Pears.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  dishes  were 
staged  in  this  class,  the  variety  obtaining  1st  prize  being 
Doyenne  du  Cornice. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  showed  some  beautiful 
Dahlias  and  a  collection  of  fine  Tea  Rose  blooms  grown 
outside,  which  were  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
remarkable  autumn  of  1904. 

Messrs.  J.  B.iSHAJi  &  Son,  Newport,  put  up  a  stand 
upon  which  examples  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  Apples 
and  Pears  suitable  to  the  neighboiuhood  were  tastefully 
arranged,  and  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  showed 
a  collection  of  all  the  newest  varieties  of  single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums.  P. 


CAMBRIDGE  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION. 

November  2  and  3. — The  most  satisfactory  and  suc- 
cessful autumn  show  ever  held  in  Cambridge  was  that 
opened  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  2. 
Chrysanthemums,  both  as  specimen  plants  and  as  cut 
flowers,  were  better  represented  than  usual,  while  the 
display  of  Apples  was  extraordinary.  In  some  of  the 
classes  for  these  fruits  there  were  twenty-one  com- 
petitors, and  the  exhibits  were  of  such  even  quality 
that  judging  was  an  onerous  task.  Pears  were  also 
well  shown,  thougli  in  smaller  numbers  ;  and  collections 
of  vegetables  constituted  another  important  feature  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  principal  class  for  cut  blooms  was  that  for 
thirty-six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct  varie- 
ties, in  which  Mr.  G.  Barker,  gr.  to  Miss  M.  W.  Gibson, 
was  a  good  1st  with  handsome  blooms.  Mr.  Harrison, 
gr.  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  HaUingbury  Place, 
Bishops  Stortford,  and  Mr.  Lockie,  gr.  to  A.  J. 
Thornhill,  Esq.,  Diddington  Hall,  were  2nd  and  3rd 
respectively. 

With  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Parker, 
gr.  to  W.  P.  Neal,  Esq.,  Cherry  Hinton  Hall,  took 
premier  honours  ;  and  a  similar  position  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  Edwards,  gr.  to  Dr.  H.  BOND,  Cambridge,  for 
twelve  Japanese  flowers. 

In  the  Incurved  bloom  classes  Messrs.  LOCKIE,  TODD, 
and  Walker  were  the  most  successful  exhibitors. 

The  vases  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  formed  a 
striking  feature,  and  created  keen  competition. 

In  the  Apple  classes,  Mr.  Warren,  gr.  to  W.  K. 
Vawser,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  took  the  lead  with  twelve 
dishes.  Mr.  Aldenham,  gr.  to  C.  R.  W.  Adeane, 
Esq.,  Babraham  Hall,  was  1st  for  six  varieties  ;  while 
Mr.  C.  Terry,  Papworth  Hall  Gardens,  led  with  three 
dishes  of  dessert  varieties.  Other  successful  exhibitors 
of  Apples  and  Pears  were  Messrs.  Ridgewell,  Howard, 
Walker,  and  Burkitt.  Grapes  were  moderately 
represented,  but  vegetables  in  the  classes  for  collections 
were  excellent.  R.  L.  C. 


"WEYBRIDGE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society- 
was  held  in  the  Village  Hall  on  the  above  date,  a  goot5 
display  of  cut  flowers,  plants,  &c.,  being  staged. - 
Eighteen  classes  were  provided  for  cut  blooms,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  for  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  of 
distinct  varieties,  for  which  a  handsome  Silver  Cupwaw 
given.  Seven  competitors  entered,  resulting  in  a  good 
display.  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gr.  to  Sir  C.  Swinfen-Eady,  won 
the  1st  prize  with  excellent  examjiles  of  the  varieties  F. 
S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Undine, 
Madame  C.  Nagelmacher,  W.  A.  Etherington,  Henry 
Perkins,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  &c. 

In  the  vase  class  for  twelve  varieties,  with  three: 
blooms  of  each  varieties,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  gr.  to  F.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  was  awarded  1st  prize. 

Mr.  Lock  was  again  successful  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  Japanese,  and  also  with  a  dozen  incurved/ 
varieties. 

In  the  class  for  six  incurveds,  one  variety,  Mr- 
Stevenson  was  placed  1st  with  the  variety  C.  H. 
Curtis. 

A  collection  of  cut  blooms  with  any  kind  of  foliage,, 
to  be  arranged  in  a  tray,  proved  an  interesting  class. 
Mr.  Lock  was  an  easy  1st. 

The  class  for  single  -  flowered  varieties  was  wel\ 
represented,  Mr.  Pagram,  gr.  to  J.  C0UKTEN.\Y,  Esq., 
Weybridge,  was  1st  with  the  varieties  Eureka,  Edith 
Pagram,  Mrs.  Walton,  Grace,  and  Elsie  Neville. 

Mr.  Carver  had  the  best  Pompons. 

Amateurs  showed  remarkably  well  in  their  classes.. 
Mr.  F.  Wheatley,  Thames  Street,  Weybridge,  was. 
1st  for  twelve  Japanese.   E.  M. 


TORQUAY     DISTRICT    GARDENERS. 

November  3. — This  show  was  held  at  the  Bath 
Saloons,  Torquay.  The  Torquay  District  Gardener&'' 
Association,  who  have  managed  the  flower-shows  heUl 
in  the  town  since  the  break-up  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  is  in  a  far  more  flourishing  condition  financi- 
ally than  was  tlie  case  three  years  ago,  when,  owing  to 
lack  of  support,  it  was  unable  to  offer  prizes  at 
the  November  show.  Now,  circumstances  enable  thfl 
Association  to  ofl'er  good  prizes,  which  produced  keen 
competition  in  the  majority  of  the  classes,  all  of  which 
were  well  filled  except  that  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  which  attracted  no  entries.  The  spacious  hall, 
filled  with  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  specimen- 
plants,  cut  blooms,  table  decorations,  baskets,  vases,  and 
epergnes  of  flowers,  conservator3'  plants  and  nurserymen's 
exhibits,  made  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  one  that  was 
so  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  that  locomotion 
in  the  afternoon  was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  executive  that,  in  the  future,  & 
rule  in  general  use  among  horticxiltural  societies 
holding  shows,  providing  for  the  correct  labelling  of 
exhibits  be  added  to  the  bye  -  laws.  At  present, 
exhibitors  are  careless  in  labelling  their  entries.  I» 
the  show  under  review  at  least  two  Ist  prize  collections 
were  without  labels,  an  annoying  fact  to  visitor? 
anxious  to  take  notes  of  the  winning  varieties. 

Cut  Blooms.-  For  twent3--four  Japanese  blooms,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson  with  a  very 
good  stand,  in  which  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  Sensa- 
tion, Mrs.  Barkley,  W.  Duckman,  and  F,  S.  "Vallis 
were  especially  noteworthy.  2nd,  General  Sir 
Reginald  Pole-Carew  with  W.  R.  Church,  very  fine, 
3rd,  Mr.  J.  N.  'Whitehead. 

The  1st  prize  and  certificate  of  the  National  Chrys- 
anthemum Society,  off'ered  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms, 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Bartholomew,  whose  specimens  of 
F.  S.  Vallis  and  Madame  Nagelmacker  were  parti- 
cularly fine.  2nd,  Rev.  W.  P.  Alford.  3rd,  Mr.  J.. 
Quick. 

The  best  six  Japanese  blooms  (white)  was  shown  b\ 
Mr.  J.  N.  AVhitehead,  who  had  *'  Mrs.  J.  Lewis."  2nd^ 
Colonel  Gary,  with  Elsie  Fulton,  which  many  thought 
should  have  received  the  premier  award. 

The  best  yellow  Japanese  was  F.  S.  Vallis,  shown  by 
General  Sir  Reginald  Pole-Carew. 

For  six  Japanese  blooms  of  any  other  colour  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Alford  won  Ist  prize  with  "W.  R. 
Church. 

For  twelve  Japanese  incurved,  the  1st  prize  was  woh 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson.     2nd,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead. 

'  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants- 
the  1st  prize  and  Certificate  of  the  National  Chrysani- 
themum  Society  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Hooper.  2nd^ 
Captain  Tottenham.  3rd,  Colonel  Gardner.  This- 
by  some  was  thought  to  be  the  best  in  the  class. 

Three  Specimen  Chri/$anthc7>uims, — 1st  prize  and' 
Silver  Medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,. 
Captain  Tottenhaji,  with  perfect  plants.  2nd,  Colonel 
Gardner. 

There  were  many  entries  for  arrangements  in 
epergnes,  vases,  and  baskets,  the  chief  fault  in  which 
was  overcrowding.  Of  the  six  entries  for  table- 
decoration,  the  1st  prize  (Blr.  G.  Emmett),  in  whicR. 
sprays  of  bronze  Chrysanthemums  and  TropEeolum. 
tuberosum  were  arranged  with  seeding  grasses,  Aspa^ 
ragus  tenuissimus,  and  Maidenhair  Feru,  was  very 
graceful  and  good  in  colour. 
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Several  classes  were  also  provided  for  greenhouse 
and  table  plants. 

The  Silver  Cup  presented  to  the  winner  of  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  the  vegetable  classes  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Lajibsheai). 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

In  nurserymen's  exhibits,  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Exeter,  staged  Violets  in  variety,  a  collection  of  Bou- 
vardias,  Amaryllis  Belladonna  speciosa  purpurea,  and 
other  plants.  The  Devon  Eosert  Co.  supplied  a  large 
number  of  cut  Roses  from  their  well-known  nursery  at 
Torquay,  also  pot-plants  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
Aster  grandiflorus,  a  fine  subject  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  the  colder  districts,  was  also  staged,  as 
were  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Smale  &  Son,  Torquay,  had  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias,  An- 
thuriums,  the  variegated  Draci^nas,  D.  Dallieri  and 
D.  Doucetti,  Lobelia  tenuior,  and  Chrysanthemum 
blooms. 

Messrs.  G.  H.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Torquay,  showed 
some  particularly  fine  Apples  ;  and  Mr.  .J.  Heath, 
Kingskerswell,  had  a  table  of  Violets.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Allward,  Torquay,  displayed  a  bright  stand  of  green- 
house plants. 

WINDSOR    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4. — The  autumn  show  was  held  in  the 
Albert  Institute  on  the  above  date.  Entries  were 
numeroiis,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  The  classes  for  cut  blooms  attracted  much 
attention.  For  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  for  twelve 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  and  for  as  many  incurved 
varieties,  distinct,  there  were  three  exhibits. 

The  premier  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Lane,  gr.  to 
Miss  RinoE,  Englefield  Green,  who  had  heavy  .Tai>anese 
and  fairly  good  incurved  flowers.  Mr.  .J.  Minty,  gr.  to 
Sir  D.  ObocH,  Clewer  Park,  Windsor,  was  2nd. 

For  eighteen  Japanese  varieties  arranged  with  Ferns, 
Palms,  &c.,  Mr.  Heaver,  gr.  to  Miss  GoonLAKE, 
Denham,  was  1st  for  the  superior  quality  of  his  flowers, 
which  were  however  badly  arranged.  Mr.  L.\NE 
followed  closely. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  won  for  two  dozen  in- 
curved flowers  in  eighteen  varieties,  with  neat  hut  not 
large  examples.  Mr.  Lane  also  won  in  the  class  for  six 
flowers  of  any  one  named  variety,  with  C.  H.  Curtis. 

In  a  similar  class  for  Japanese  varieties  Mr. 
Elkington,  gr.  to  Owen  Tudor,  Esq.,  Old  Windsor, 
was  1st,  with  very  fine  examples  of  "  Bessie  Ciodfrey." 

Only  two  groups  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  were 
staged,  but  they  were  reraarkablj-  good  in  quality,  the 
plants  being  dwarf,  well-flowered,  and  not  crowded. 
Mr.  W.  Cole,  gr.  to  Miss  E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor, 
was  1st ;  and  Mr.  .J.  MiNTT,  2nd. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  most 
meritorious.  Mr.  Lane  won  premier  place  with 
Orchids,  Palms,  &c.     Mr.  MiNTT  had  the  2nd  jirize. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  in  a  vase  or  basket  with  any  natural 
foliage.  In  this  Mr.  Heabn  was  successful,  with 
handsome  blooms  well  displayed. 

Mrs.  Andrews,  Windsor,  had  the  best  vase  of  blooms 
suitable  for  a  dinner-table. 

Mr.  W.  Jinks  had  the  best  eighteen  Japanese 
varieties  in  six  vases. 


BATTERSEA      AMATEUR 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4,  5. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Wandsworth  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  the  above  dates,  when  a  very  pretty  display  was 
made,  although  it  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  last 
year. 

The  best  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Hermann  Kloss  and  Mr.  L.  Stringer, 
both  of  whom  won  1st  prizes.  The  best  cut  blooms 
came  from  Roehampton,  being  shown  by  Jlr.  A. 
Smith,  of  the  Convent  Gardens.  His  collection  of 
eighteen  blooms  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  W. 
Forth,  40,  Westover  Road,  Wandsworth ;  Mr.  J. 
Underwood,  Chipstead,  Surrey  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Payne, 
gr.  to  C.  J.  Whittxncham,  Sandhills,  Betchworth, 
won  1st  jirizes  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in  different 
sections  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Green,  Norbiton,  had  a  nice 
collection  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct.  The  best 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Bradford,  gr.  to  C.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Highwood,  Roe- 
hampton. Mr.  R.  Neal,  The  Nurseries,  Wandsworth, 
exhibited  a  non-competitive  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants. 


In  floral  arrangements  some  good  e.xhibits  were  noticed. 
Almost  all  the  exhibits  are  grown  within  a  radius  of 
3  miles,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  London  fogs. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  confined  to  Jlessrs.  ruEii  & 
Son,  Norwood,  who  put  up  a  verv  good  group  of  plants 
and  cut  blooms  ;  and  to  Mr.  NoitMAN  D.wis,  who  had 
a  good  exhibit  of  large  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  E. 
FO.STER  displaved  a  group  of  pot  plants. 

The  large  hall  was  well  filled,  and  the  arrangements 
well  carried  out. 


DULWICH  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

November  8,  !). — This  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Dul- 
wich,  and  resulted  in  a  very  successful  and  pleasing 
display.  <!!  roups  of  plants  are  always  a  feature  at  this 
exhibition,  and  this  season  about  twenty  excellent 
groups  were  staged.  The  vase  classes  are  another 
strong  feature,  and  in  these  there  was  keen  competi- 
.  .ion,  most  of  the  exhibits  being  of  excellent  qualit}'. 


BIRMINGHAM  &  MIDLAND  COUN- 
TIES CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT, 
AND  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  .*<,  ',l,  W. 
Tlie  biggest  Autumn  Show  ever  held  in  Birmingham. 

The  forty -fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the 
above  dates,  and  for  all-round  excellence,  variety  and 
quantity  of  exhibits  surpassed  all  its  predecessors,  the 
great  building,  covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  being 
severely  taxed  in  order  to  conveniently  accommodate 
the  whole  of  the  exhibits. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  was  115,  and  the  entries 
exceeded  those  received  last  year  by  about  200,  which 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee,  which  is 
largelv  composed  of  working  gardeners. 

The  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  the 
principal  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Midlands,  and  on  this 
occasion  £450  were  offered  in  prizes. 

Owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  late  summer, 
following  a  genial  spring.  Apples  were  largely 
shown,  but  many  varieties  were  below  the  average 
size,  and,  strange  to  say,  indifferently  coloured.  Pears 
were  not  over-plentiful,  but  the  groups  of  miscel- 
laneous flowering  plants  and  floral  decorations  from 
honorary  exhibitors  were  unusually  numerous  and 
showed  high  culture,  as  well  as  artistic  skill  in 
arrangement.  As  usual,  vegetables  were  quite  a 
feature. 

We  observed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  arrange- 
ments compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago.  For  instance, 
the  Japanese  blooms  in  the  big  vase  class  were  placed 
in  two  rows  on  low  step-staging,  which  ailded  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  flowers.  Another  innovation  deserving 
of  special  mention  was  the  introduction  of  suitable 
cards  with  the  number  of  the  classes  printed  in  large 
type,  which  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  find  any 
class  or  classes  of  special  interest. 

The  staging  arrangements,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  premier  prize,  consisting  of  £10  and  a  magnifi- 
cent Silver  Challenge  Cup  (the  latter  given  by 
G.  Cadburv,  Esq.,  Northfield),  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  was  won  by  J.  Whitfield,  Esq., 
Forest  Row,  Moseley  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Thomson),  with  a 
wonderfully  fine  exhibit,  composed  largely  of  Japanese 
varieties,  relieved  with  foliage  [ilants.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Sandford  &  Co.,  Hall  Green,  Birmingham.  3rd, 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Eilgbaston  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Cryer). 

For  a  similar  group,  but  occupying  less  space  than 
the  above,  A.  H.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Woodburne  Road, 
Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Kelland),  was  placed  1st;  A. 
Clark,  Esq.,  Hagley  Road,  Eilgbaston  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Easom),  2nd  ;  and  L.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Moseley  (gr.,  Mr. 
T.  Bird),  3rd. 

Specimen  Plants. 

For  nine  large-flowering  varieties  (Japanese  excluded), 
dissimilar  varieties  ;  six  large-flowering  varieties  (Ja- 
panese excluded),  dissimilar  varieties  ;  and  six  Japanese 
varieties,  dissimilar  varieties,  E.  Martineai',  Esq., 
Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr.  O.  Brasier),  and  J.  A.  Kenruk, 
Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Cryer), 
were  placed  Ist  and  2nd  respectively. 

The  same  exhiliitors  were  again  placed  in  the  same 
order  for  one  large-flowering  variety  (Jajianese  ex- 
cluded) and  one  Japanese  variety. 

Cot  Blooms  (Japanese). 

The  principal  feature  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  was 
centred  in  tlie  one  for  eight  distinct  varieties,  five 
blooms  of  each,  cut  with  stems  not  less  than  18  inches 
long  ;  six  exhibitors  entered,  and  after  a  close  contest 
Lieut. -Col.  Beech,  Coventry  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks), 
was  placed  1st.  His  collection  contained  superb 
blooms  of  Henry  Perkins,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Madame 
P.  Radaelli.  2nd,  the  Dowager  Lady  HiNDLIP,  Hudson 
Manor,  Droitwich  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Crooks).  3rd,  H.  O. 
Lord,  Esq.,  Charlton  Kings  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  May).  And 
for  six  Japanese  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each,  the 
prizes  went  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  above. 

For  four  distinct  Japanese  varieties,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Hindlip  was  1st :  and  the  Lkajiington 
Nurserymen,  Leamington  Spa,  2nd.  The  Dowager 
Lady  Hindlip  also  received  the  1st  award  for  two 
distinct  Japanese  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Tbanter, 
of  Solihull,  2nd  prize. 

For  the  best  vase  of  any  white  .Japanese  variety.  The 
Leamington  Nurserymen  took  premier  award;  and 
the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  2nd. 


For  the  best  yellow  variety  (Japanese),  the  Dowager 
Lady  Hindlip  was  awarded  the  Ist  position. 

INCUKVEDS. 

For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  Lieut. -Col.  Beech 
(gr.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks),  was  1st;  and  F.  J.  Myers, 
Esq.,  Banbury  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  N.  Bush),  2nd. 

For  twelve  varieties  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  was 
1st ;  and  t-ir  A.  Henderson,  M.P.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Bastin), 
2nd. 

The  Flower  and  Fruit  Company,  Frome,  won  the 
1st  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  incurved  varieties;  and 
the  Leamington  Nurserymen,  Ltd.,  the  2nd. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  and  Flowers  (Open). 

The  1st  prize  for  twelve  Cyclamen  went  to  the  Rev. 
H.  BucKSTON,  Derby  (gr..  Mi.  A.  Shambrook).  2nd, 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr..  Mi.  A.  Cryer).  The  last- 
named  was  awarded  1st  prize  for  six  Fern-leaved 
Primulas,  his  plants  carrying  large  trusses  of  flowers. 

For  six  single  Chinese  Primulas  Messrs.  Child  & 
Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  were  easily  1st ;  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Sons,  Sparkhill,  2nd  ;  whilst  J.  A.  Ken- 
rick, Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  was  3rd. 

In  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  Primulas  (single 
varieties),  open  only  to  amateurs,  .J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
was  1st  in  each  case  with  nicely-flowered  specimens  ; 
and  in  the  class  for  six  Cyclamen,  the  Rev.  H.  EucK- 
STON,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Shambrook),  beat  the  other 
competitor,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 

There  was  a  spirited  competition  in  the  class  for  a 
decorated  dinner-table,  as  fifteen  tables  were  examined 
by  the  judges,  who  awarded  the  1st  prize  to  C.  A. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  Handsworth(gr.,  Mr.  C.  Thomas)  ;  2nd, 
to  Miss  WOOLMAN,  Tysley :  and  the  3rd  to  The 
Leamington  Nurserymen,  Ltd.  It  was  remarkable 
that  little  other  colour  besides  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange  was  used  on  any  of  the  tables. 

FRUIT. 

The  first  prize  of  £7  for  the  best  collection  of  British 
grown  fruit  to  occupy  a  space  not  exceeding  40  square- 
feet,  was  won  by  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Weeks),  with  beiutiful  examples  of  Lady 
Hutt,  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Lady  Downe » 
Grapes.  The  other  fruit  consisted  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  2nd,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park, 
Burton-on-Trent  (gr.  Mr.  .1.  Read).  3rd,  W.  Maynard, 
Esq.,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hyde),  whose  collection 
was  much  more  representative  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  but  it  lacked  quality  and  was  very  badly  arranged. 

Six  Bunches  of  Grapes  of  not  fewer  than  3  varieties 
(O/icm).— 1st,  Earl  of  Harrinc;ton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  with  shapely  well  finished  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  (4),  Black  Alicante  (1),  and  Gros 
Maroc  (1).  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  Need,  Great  Malvern  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Jones).  3rd,  Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley-(gr.  Mr 
J.  Bannerman).     There  were  four  entries. 

In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  there 
were  five  competitors.  Ist,  Lord  Bagot  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Bannerman).     2nd,  Mrs.  F.  Need. 

For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  (irapes,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  was  placed  1st ;  and  Mark  Firth,  Esq., 
Leicester  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark),  2nd. 

The  six  best  dessert  varieties  of  Apples,  six  fruits  to 
a  dish,  came  from  Col.  Ariher  Houblon,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Ross),  who  holds  perhaps 
the  unique  record  of  having  won  the  1  st  prize  with  varie- 
ties raised  by  the  exhibitor.  The  varieties  shown  were 
The  Houblon,  Charles  Ross,  Mrs.  Phillimore.  Paroque', 
Berks  Pearmain,  and  Rival.  2nd,  W.  Waldbon,  Esq., 
Kingswinford  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Wright). 

E.  W.  Caddick,  Esq.,  Ross  (gr.,  Mr.  Rose),  staged 
the  best  six  culinary  Apples.  W.  Williams,  Esq., 
Wolverhampton  (gr.,  Mr.  S.  Postings),  had  the  best 
eight  dishes  of  Pears.  The  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip 
obtained  the  1st  position  for  four  dishes  of  Pears. 

Vegetablek. 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  nine  distinct  kinds,  in 
which  jirizes  were  offered  by  Messi-s.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  Lord  Aldenham,  Ahlenham  House,  Elstree, 
Herts  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  was  1st;  and  P.  Southby, 
Esq.,  Bampton  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Neal),  2nd. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  distinct  kinds,  for  which 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stour- 
bridge, the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  Hemel 
Hempstead  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Folkes),  was  Ist ;  and  Sir  .\. 
Henderson,  M.P.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin),  2nd. 

Collection  of  nine  distinct  kinds,  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Ist,  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey  (gr..  Mr.  H.  Folkes).  2nd,  W. 
Waldron,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Wright). 

Collection  of  nine  distinct  varieties,  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  1st,  W.  C.  Alston, 
Esq.,  Elmdon  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Haynes).  2nd,  J.  A. 
Watson,  Esq.,  Kuowle  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Cornell). 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey  won  the  Silver 
Challenge  Bowl  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Birmingham,  for  having  secured  the.  greatest  number 
of  points  in  certain  classes.  The  Silver  Challenge 
Bowl  open  only  to  gardeners  aud  amateurs  resident 
within  (i  miles  of  Birmingham,  was  gained  by  Mrs. 
W   A.  Marki.\N,  Olton  (gr..  Mi.  T.  (Jrittiths). 
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NoN-CoiirETiTivE  Groups. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  JOHN 
Wateher  &  Sons.  American  Nurserr,  Bagshot.  Surrey, 
for  a  group  consisting  of  variegated  Hollies  in  standard 
and  bush  forms,  well-berried  >Skimniias,  and  higblv- 
ogloured  Conifers. 

Another  gfoup  similar  to  but  not  so  l>right  in  colour 
came  from  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  Birming- 
ham. The  same  firm  al.«o  contributed  a  nice  collection 
of  cut  Carnations,  arranged  in  large  vases  (Silver-gilt 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Child  &  Hehhert,  Acocks  Green,  Birming- 
ham, had  over  100  bunches  of  decorative  Chrys.anthe- 
mums,  and  a  collection  of  Conifers,  together  with  a 
large  plant  of  Euonymus  europieus,  carrying  an  abun- 
dance of  brilliant-coiomed  capsides  and  berries  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  uurserrman,  Worcester,  aoni  a 
group  of  Conifers,  Japanese  Acers  (beautifully 
coloured),  indoor  flowering  plants,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Apples  (Gold  Medal). 

TifE  Vineries.  Ltd.,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham, 
set  up  an  imposing  group  of  decorative  Chrysantlie- 
niums  in  ])ots  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  C.  Rivers,  Harrison  Road  Nursery,  Edg- 
baston,  sent  hardy  shrubs  (Bronze  Medal). 

Mr.  John  Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nurseries.  Bassaleg. 
contributed  130  dishes  of  large  shapely  Apples  ami 
Pears,  but  not  very  well  coloured  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Tillington.  Hereford,  aUo 
received  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  collection  of  highly- 
coloured  b\it  rather  small  Apples. 

From  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Highbury  Jloor  Green  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Deacon),  came  an 
ejctensive  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  amongst 
which  were  good  e.xamples  of  Begonias,  Acalyphas, 
and  Eucharis  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  London, 
staged  a  collection  of  cooking  and  dessert  Apples  and 
a.  few  Pears  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

I'Yom  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co..  Hereford, 
came  a  representative  collection  of  beautiful  Apples 
(Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  BiC'K  Bros.,  Olton,  contributed  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  Saxifragas,  Sempervivums,  &c. 
(Silver  Medal). 

■A  smilar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  <  'lihkan  &  Son, 
Altrincham,  for  a  large  display  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Messrs.  Thomson,  The  Nurseries,  S))arkhill,  set  up  a 
small  well-grown  collection  of  vegetables  and  a  large 
grou])  of  indoor  flowering  and  foliage  plants  (Silver-gilt 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  exhibited 
uncommon  varieties  of  cut  Chrysantliemuma  (Siher 
Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  showed  a  large 
collection  of  Ap|)les  and  a  group  of  showy  Conifers, 

"Bakers,"  Codsall,  Wolverhampton,"  staged  a  col- 
lection of  Potatos,  including  many  new  varieties  (Gold 
Medal). 

Mr.  James  Budd,  Love  Lane  Nurseries,  Solihull, 
seat  forty  dishes  of  rather  small,  iioorly-coloureil 
Apples. 

From  the  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle, 
Warwickshire,  came  a  large  collection  of  bottled  fruits 
and  jellies  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  GuNN  &  Sons,  Olton,  made  a  large  and 
effective  display  with  decorative  Chry.santhemums  and 
Hoial  decorations  (Gold  Medal). 

From  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  King's  Norton,  came  a 
beautiful  chaplet  comjwsed  of  Lilies,  Stephanotis, 
Richardias,  and  Cattleyas,  over  a  groundwork  of  green 
and  yellow  Laurel  leaves  (Silver  Medal). 

The  finest  group  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  came  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth.  He  also  showed  zonal 
I'elargoniums  and  Carnations  (Gold  Medal). 

A  Gold  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Coventry,  for  floral  decorations. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  RoWE  &  Co.,  Barbourne  Nurseries, 
Worcester,  sent  a  collection  of  richly-coloured  Apples' 
»bo  Pears  (Silver-gilt  Medal).  ' 

■  Messrs.  Webi!  &  SoN.s,  Stourbridge,  showed  Potatos 
and  Begonias  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

The  Leamington  Nor.serymen  and  Florists,  Leam- 
ington Spa,  had  a  grand  lot  of  hardy  shrubs,  l)ut,  un- 
fortunately, little  taste  was  shown  in  the  arrangement 
of  them  (Silver  Medal). 

Vegetables  were  well  shown  br  Messrs.  'Vates  k 
.Sons,  Old  Square,  Birmingham  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  exhibited  decorative 
Cluysanthemums  (Silver  Medal). 

An  interesting  and  instructive  collection  of  Apples 
came  from  Mr.  J.  UnALK,  Experimental  Gardens, 
Droitwich.  Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown  (Silver 
Meflal). 

Messrs.  Ambrose  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  exhibited 
cut  flowers  and  examjjles  of  the  new  Grape,  Melton 
Constable  (Silver  Medal). 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  .Sydenham, 
Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  for  an  arrangement  of  cut 
flowers;  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson,  Fouroaks,  fcr  decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums;  and  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Rivers 
Iklgbaston,  for  hardy  shrubs. 


ROYAL    BOTANIC. 

November  0. — The  last  of  this  Society's  exhibitions 
fo]-  the  season  was  held  at  Regent's  Park  on  the  above 
date  in  very  adverse  weather.  Tlie  conservatory  and 
corridors  were  very  bright  with  a  disi>lay  of  Chrysan- 
themum flowers  in  addition  to  the  few  exhibits  staged 
l)y  exhibitors.  The  general  order  and  appearance  of 
the  glass  -  houses  reflected  credit  on  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  had  a  most  noteworthy  display  of  the 
seasonable  Chrysanthemum  throughout  the  houses : 
indeed,  as  many  as  .0,000  plants  \vere  in  flower  of  all 
types,  including  Japanese,  Incurved,  Pompons,  Singles, 
&c.  The  "single"  Ladysmith  was  especially  in  evi- 
dence, and  a  charming  vase  of  this  variety,  9  feet  in 
diameter,  draped  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  was  espe- 
cially pleasing.  We  also  noticed  the  varieties  Mrs. 
Emma  J.  Fox  (claret  -  rose  with  golden  reverse), 
Mrs.  Greenfield  (an  excellentyellow-coloured  -Tapanese), 
Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mrs,  Barkley  (excellent  flowers  of 
this  recurved  .Tapanese  type),  Wallace  E,  Vowden,  kc. 
Among  the  plants  in  tile  conservatory,  Agave  dasyli- 
riodes  was  in  flower,  having  a  spike  5  or  more  feet  in 
length, 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  who  obtained  a  Gold  Medal,  staged  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  Chrysanthemums,  Liliums, 
Aatilbe  (Spir^a),  Lily  of  the  VaUey,  Tuberoses,  &c., 
arranging  plants  of  Cyclamen  persicum  toward  the 
front,  with  an  edging  of  small  Ferns.  Several  really 
excellent  flowers  of  varieties  of  Carnations  were  in- 
cluded, Vulcan  being  an  excellent  scarlet  variety  of 
this  popular  flower,  Messrs.  Ambrose  also  staged  pot 
plants  and  bunches  of  fruit  of  their  new  Grape  Melton 
Constable,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Certificate 
of  Merit, 

Messrs.  T.  S.  WARE&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
staged  an  extensive  group  of  hardy  flowers,  alpine 
jdants.  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  Primula  capitata  was 
sho^vn  in  flower,  also  Lithosijermum  prostratum, 
and  Cyclamen  repandum ;  Iris  stylosa  was  shown 
well,  also  perennial  Asters,  Phlox,  Lupinus,  Helle- 
borus,  Scabiosus,  &c.  The  Chr3'santhemums  were 
chiefly  of  the  decorative  type  (Large  Silver-gilt  Medal), 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  staged  a  number  of 
economic  plants — Sanseveria  cylindrica,  with  examples 
of  fibres  and  fabrics  woven  from  them  ;  Coff'ea  arabica, 
the  coffee  ;  Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  which  produces  sarsa- 
parilla  of  commerce ;  the  Loijuat,  Boehmeria  nivea, 
which  produces  a  useful  fibre,  &c, 

Messrs,  Wood  k  Son,  Wood  Green,  staged  an 
ingenious  apparatus  for  pot-washing.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  tub  with  a  revolving  wheel  turned  by  a 
handle.  Suitable  sized  lirushes  are  aflSxed,  and  these 
revolving  rapidly  easily  cleanse  the  inside  and  outside 
of  pots  of  difi'erent  sizes,  according  to  the  gauge  of  the 
brushes  used.  This  would  be  a  handy  appliance  in 
establishments  where  pots  are  used  in  great  numbers. 

Messrs.  Champion  k  Co.,  115,  Citj'  Road,  London, 
staged  examples  of  their  tubs  for  plants  and  shrubs. 


Gorman  Iris,  Doronicuins,  Forget-Me-Nots,  Yuccas, 
Spineas,  «tc.  As  to  bulbs,  much  thought  audcare  should 
be  devoted  to  selecting  the  l>est  and  most  suitable 
positions.  DalTodils  were  specially  recommended,  and 
the  varieties  most  adapled  ior  tlie  work  were  named. 
Other  bulbs  reenninieuded  were  Winter  Aconites, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Lily  of  the  VaUey,  Snowflakes, 
Seillas,  Grape  Hyacinths,  &c.  Different  methods  of 
planting  were  e.xplaiued  at  some  length, 

EGHAM  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  —  The  fort- 
nightly meeting  ot  tins  Society  was  held  on  Novemberl, 
Mr.  W,  Swan  occupying  the  chair.  A  lecture  entitled 
"Various  Method.s  of  Propagation"  was  given  by  Mr 
A.  Sturt.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  natural  and 
artificial  methods  of  propagation  adopted  to  meet  the 
immense  demands  for  plants,  trees,  shrubs.  &c.  In 
selecting  the  various  grafts,  cuttings,  buds,  &c.,  great 
care  is  needed  to  produce  robust  specimens.  An 
interestiug  discussion  followed  the  lecturer's  remarks. 

DORCHESTER  GARDENERS'.  —  A  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Monday.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members  and  visitors.  The  President  (Captain 
R.  Dymoud,  of  Brooklauds)  presided.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Jefferys,  Dorset  County  Instructor  in  Agi'iculture,  gave 
an  instructive  address  on  "Micro-organisms  that  Live 
in  the  Soil."  He  spoke  of  the  various  kinds  of  micro- 
organisms, and  of  the  conditions  favourable  to  their 
lite  'and  pri)pagatiou— moisture,  warmth,  &c.  It  was 
important  to  remember  that  all  bacteria  were  not 
injurious,  but  that  some  were  favourable.  As  to 
sterilisation,  if  they  had  a  sterilised  soil  they  could 
not  grow  much  in  it.  They  did  luit  want  to  kill  all 
bacteria,  but  only  those  which  were  hostile  to  them. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. -A  good  attend- 
ance of  members  and  friends  assembled  on  Tuesday, 
November  1,  when  a  lecture  entitled  "Birds  in  Our 
Garden  "  was  given  by  Mr.  P,  F.  Buuyard.  The  subject 
was  well  illustrated  by  a  number 'of  lantern-slides. 
The  lecturer,  in  opening  his  subject,  appealed  to  all 
gardeners,  in  fact  to  cveryliody  who  came  in  direct 
contact  with  birds,  to  study  their  habits,  so  that  before 
passing  a  verdict  on  them  tliey  might  be  assured  from 
experience  whether  they  did  good  or  harm.  Most 
insectivorous  birds  are  perhaps  inclined  to  peck  the  . 
ripe  fruit  ;  if  however  a  few  vessels  of  water  were 
placed  in  the  garden  thefec  would  prove  more  attractive 
to  them,  and  they  would  assuage  their  thirst  from  this 
source  rather  than  l»y  eating  tlie  fruit, 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL,-Tbe  first  lecture 
of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Saturday,  Nov- 
ember 5,  Mr.  T.  Foster  occupying  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Paul  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Liliums  in 
Pots  and  in  Borders."  He  spoke  of  the  best  cultural 
methods  and  named  many  good  varieties  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Many  coloured  plates  of  dill'erent  varieties 
of  Liliums  were  exliibited.  which  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  paper.  In  tlie  discussion  which  followed,  one 
gardener  spoke  of  having  ninety-six  flowers  developed 
11-0111  a  single  bulb  of  Lilium  auratum  in  one  season, 
the  bulb  being  planted  out-of-doors.  J.  P. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

DULWICH  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— The  Winter  Session 
<.f  this  Society  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  October  is. 
with  an  iuteresting  lecture  on  "Begonias,"  liy  Mr.  R.  B. 
Leach.  The  various  stages  of  Begonia-culture,  from 
the  initial  stages  of  seed  fertilisation  to  the  finished 
and  dried-off  tubers,  were  practically  and  minutely 
described,  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  Gloire  "  type  noted, 
and  the  "Rex"  and  other  branches  of  the  genus 
referred  to.  Later  papers  on  "Sweet  Peas,""  Horti- 
^■iilture  in  Canada,"  "Members  and  tlieir  Gardens,"  A:c., 
are  ini-luded  in  tlie  prograiiiiiie  for  the  Session.  The 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  will  take  place  on  November 
.s  and  9. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE   AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

—This  Society  held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  October  2.S, 
in  St.  Matthew's  School,  under  tlie  presidency  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  when  a  paper  was  read  on 
"Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  their  Culture."  by  Mr.  C.  .1. 
Salter,  of  The  Gardens,  Woodhatrli  Lodge,  Reigate, 
whose  skill  as  a  cultivator  is  widely  known.  There 
were  over  one  hundred  members  present. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'.-Therewas  a  large  attend- 
ance at  tlie  meeting  on  October  2H  to  witness  a  demon- 
stration byMr.  W.  Hayward,  florist.  Fife  Road,  Kingston, 
on  "Tlie  Art  of  Wreath-makiug,"  showing  how  the  com- 
moner as  well  as  the  choicest  flowers  and  foliage  may 
be  utilised  for  wreaths  if  arranged  with  care.  J.  T.  B. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  —  "The 
Naturalisation  of  Plants  and  Bulbs  on  Grass  "  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  of  Park  Phace, 
Henley -on -Thames,  before  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  The  President,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presided. 
Mr.  Stanton  in  his  opening  remarks  referred  to  the 
great  and  additional  charm  that  was  given  to  the  half- 
kept  pleasure  grounds,  woodland  walks,  and  the  nooks 
and  corners  that  a.bound  in  most  gardens,  by  the  natu- 
ralisation of  plants  and  bulbs.  It  broke  uptlieinonotouy 
of  the  more  formal  and  strict  bedding.  The  speaker 
credited  Mr.  William  Robinson  as  having  done  more 
for  this  movement  than  any  one  in  this  country.  In 
commencing  this  style  of  gardening,  lessons  should  be 
drawn  from  the  way  some  of  our  wild  flowers  cluster 
togetlier  in  shade,  partial  shade,  open  positions,  or  dry 
or  moist  situations.  The  most  suitable  plants  fo'r 
various  positions  were  recommended,  such  as  coloured 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Violets,  Foxgloves,  Hellebores, 


SCHEDULES    RECEI"V:ED. 

Chester  Paxton  Sociktv's  Annual  Exhibition  of 
fruits  and  Clirysantheiniuus  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cliesler, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  16  and  17,  uiti'l. 
Houoraiy  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  Grosvenor 
Museum,  Chester. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  AT  FAIELAWN,  PUTNEY. 
The  gardens  of  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  at  'West 
Hill,  have  always  been  liberally  kept  up  by 
their  owner,  whose  family  is  very  fond  of  flowers 
and  gardening.  The  glass  structures  have  seen 
many  changes  of  occupants,  for  while  certain  of 
them  have  been  always  retained  as  fruit-houses, 
the  others  have  contained  collections  of  some  of 
the  best  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  less 
desirable  of  which  were  always  sacrificed  to  make 
room  for  newer  and  better  things. 

Years  ago  the  ornamental  range  of  glass 
forming  a  conservatory  attached  to  the  dwelling- 
house  was  tried  for  Orchids,  but  as  their  numbers 
increased  it  was  found  expedient  to  rearrange 
some  of  the  existing  plant-houses  for  their  better 
accommodation.  This  has  been  clone  since  Mr. 
G.  E.  Day,  a  weU-known  Orchid-grower,  was 
engaged  as  head-gardener,  the  houses  being 
fitted  with  all  the  best  appliances,  and  a  large 
new  span- roofed  house  constructed,  five  houses 
being  now  devoted  to  Orchids,  and  the  other 
structures  utilised  for  resting  plants.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Goodson  himself  has  a  partiality  for  good  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Cattleyas,  Mrs.  Goodson  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Goodson  favour  Cypripediums,  and  Mr. 
H.  F.  Goodson  prefers  Cattleyas  and  Lselias. 
Withal  there  is  an  interest  in  pretty  and  curious 
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Orchids,  which  is  the  surest  indication  that  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids  is  not  a  fleeting  hobby. 

The  first  house  is  devoted  principally  to  rare 
Cattlejas  and  hybrids,  the  staging  in  the  middle 
being  filled  with  about  500  hybrid  Cattleyas  and 
Lajlio-Cattleyas  of  flowering  size,  some  of  them 
in  flower  and  more  in  sheath.  Strong  plants  of 
Lselio-Cattleya  x  Digbyano-Mossise,  and  smaller 
ones  of  the  newer  L.  Digbyana  crosses  were  noted, 
as  well  as  selections  of  the  best  forms  of  L.-C.  x 
callistoglossa,  L.-C.  x  bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  x 
Canhamiana;  Lslia  :■:  Digbyano-purpurata  Ed- 
ward VII.,  Cattleya  x  Iris,  and  other  handsome 
favourites. 

On  one  side  is  a  batch  of  about  fifty  white  and 
blush  forms  of  Cattleya  intermedia,  inchiding 
C.  i.  alba,  C.  i.  carnea,  and  C.  i.  nivea.  With 
them  is  a  good  example  of  Cattleya  labiata  alba, 
and  one  of  the  blue-tinted  C.  1.  ccerulea.  On  a 
shelf  is  a  collection  of  Miltonias,  and  suspended 
overhead  a  lot  of  Cattleya  aurea,  C.  Hardyana, 
and  other  uncommon  species.  Flowering  with  a 
great  number  of  large  ivory-white  flowers  is  a 
large  specimen  of  Lycaste  costata,  and  various 
Cattleyas  of  the  C.  x  Mantini  class  give  effective 
colouring. 

As  in  most  other  collections,  here  is  a  number 
of  seed- capsules  of  cross-fertilised  Orchids,  out  of 
which  some  showy  and  interesting  seedlings  are 
expected. 

The  new,  large  span-roofed  house  is  nearly 
filled  with  Odontoglossums,  principally  un- 
flowered  O.  crispum,  which  have  been  drawn 
from  several  different  importations,  in  hopes 
of  securing  some  finely  spotted  forms.  While 
the  new  house  was  in  construction,  the 
plants  passed  the  summer  in  the  cold  Peaeh- 
house,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  the  change. 
Forms  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  x  Prospero, 
C.  X  Actajus,  and  other  cool-house  varieties  are 
in  bloom  in  this  house,  as  well  as  Cymbidium 
giganteum,  Onoidium  ornithorhynchuni,  O.  vari- 
cosum,  0.  tigriuum,  Liulia  pumila,  and  others. 

A  warmer  span-roofed  house  has  a  good  selec- 
tion of  Cypripediums,  C.  insigne  Sanderse  in  bud, 
and  C.  callosum  Sandersp  being  remarked.  On 
the  shelf  near  the  glass  in  front  C.  bellatulum 
and  some  of  the  hybrids  of  that  section  thrive 
well.  Specially  noteworthy  are  some  very  strong 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  X  Morganiie,  which 
are  said  to  bloom  well  and  regularly ;  a  very 
dark  and  finely-coloured  Cypripedium  named 
"  The  Captain,"  of  unrecorded  parentage,  but 
probably  a  cross  from  C.  x  iiinanthum  superbum. 
C.  X  Pallas  has  beautiful  ivory-white  and  green 
foliage,  ajid  many  others  of  the  healthy  collection 
are  in  bloom  or  bud. 

In  the  lobby  is  a  good  batch  of  C.  Spicerianum 
in  flower ;  in  another  house  a  number  of  Cattleya 
Bowringiana,  several  plants  of  the  pretty  Maxil- 
laria  picta,  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum, 
&c.,  are  in  bloom.  In  a  small  sunk  house  is 
another  set  of  Cypripediums,  including  Seleni- 
pediums.  Two  very  fine  specimens  of  C.  Haynal- 
dianum  and  C.  Sargentianum,  and  some  smaller 
species  are  in  flower. 

The  ornamental  structure  by  the  dwelling- 
house  for  plants  in  flower  has  a  very  fine  show  of 
Cattleya  x  Mantini  and  the  allied  forms  C.  x 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  and  C.  x  John  Baguley, 
their  rosy-crimson  flowers  with  gold  -  veined 
labellums  showing  up  well.  Arranged  with  them 
were  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Parysatis,  the  delicate 
rose  L.-C.  x  Clonia  Annie  Leemann,  La>lia  x 
splendens,  good  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  and  C. 
labiata,  one  grand  variety  of  which  with  five 
flowers  having  the  size  and  rich  rose- crimson 
labellum  of  a  good  C.  Warnerii.  Others  in  bloom 
were  forms  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  Arthuri- 
anum,  C.  Charleswortliii,  C.  x  Swinburnei,  C.  x 
tonso-superbiens,  and  other  Cypriijediums;  Plei- 
one  lagenaria,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and 
specially  fin*  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba- 


"  A.     D." 

There  are  probably  few  signatures  better  known 
to  habitual  readers  of  these  pages  than  that  of 
"  A.  D."  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  has  indeed  such  a 
prolific  pen  that  there  are  few  subjects  connected 
with  practical  gardening  on  which  he  has  not 
contributed  valuable  ideas.  At  one  time  offering 
a  suggestion,  at  another  time  criticising,  some- 
times sharply,  but  never  maliciously,  something 
that  has  taken  place,  and  always  contributing 
usefully  to  any  discussion,  "  k.  D."  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  possessing  a  special 
right  to  speak  for  gardeners.  We  suspect  that 
not  infretjuently  his  criticisms  are  inspired 
by  gardeners .  who  have  made  their  complaints 
to  him,  knowing  that  they  will  be  put  before 
the  public  in  a  more  convincing  manner  by 
him  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to 
undertake  the  task  themselves.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  is  going 
to   hold  a  vegetable   show,  build    a    new  hall. 


acojuire  a  garden,  make  a  trial  at  Wisley,  or  give 
a  lunch  to  the  members  of  its  Committees,  the 
last  word  on  these  or  any  other  matters  has  not 
been  said  xuitil"A.  D."  has  spoken!  Moreover, 
he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  ourselves 
and  to  oiu"  readers  on  many  occasions,  so  that  we 
have  pleasure  in  presenting  his  photograph  at  a 
time  when  he  is  receiving  congratulations  upon 
such  a  satisfactory  domestic  event  as  his  golden 
wedding,  which  he  celebrated  on  November  4,  in 
the  St.  .Tames's  Hall,  Kingston-on-Thames,  when 
about  200  of  his  friends,  including  some  well- 
known  horticultiu'ists,  gathered  to  offer  him 
their  congratulations.  A  very  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent,  which  was  enlivened  by  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

"  A.  D.,"  we  may  say,  was  literally  born  into 
gardening,  as  were  his  elder  brothers.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  four  sons,  having  been  born  on 
March  22,  1832,  and  therefore  is  now  in  his 
seventy -third  year.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  the 
then  extensive  nurserj'at  Hill,  near  Southampton, 
the  owner  of  which  was  a  famous  landscape  gar- 
dener, Mr  Willi.am  Bridgewater  Page,  Mr.  Dean's 
father  being  foreman  at  the  time.  Here  he 
acquired  those  tastes  now  so  strongly  in  evidence. 
Gardening  eventually  became  his  occupation, 
and  he  received  his  first  real  tuition  from  a 
clever  Scotsman,  John   Colthart,  who   had   come 


from  Kirkcudbright  to  the  south  of  England, 
where  at  that  time  Scotsmen  occupied  all  the 
best  positions. 

After  undertaking  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies 
in  1853,  Mr.  Dean  occupied  himself  for  a  couple 
of  years  with  other  employment  in  Surrey  and  in 
London,  and  then  settled  down  to  garden  work 
again,  starting  in  Bucks,  then  in  Berks,  then  for 
some  years  at  Shirley,  in  Hants,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  Shirley  Horticultural  Society,  which 
stiU  exists.  Coming  to  Bedfout,  Middlesex,  he 
took  charge  of  Mr.  R.  Dean's  seed  -  growing 
grounds,  and  remained  there  for  twenty  years. 

During  that  long  time  a  large  number  of  ex- 
hibits were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  at  other  shows,  especi- 
ally at  the  International  Potato  Exhibitions.  A 
frequent  visitor  to  the  best  gardens,  and  often 
a  judge  at  exhibitions,  "A.  D."  soon  became  a 
recognised  authority  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
For  some  twelve  years  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of 
the  Roya  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  committees  of  the  National  Dahlia  and  Potato 
Societies.  For  thirteen  years  he  has  been  the  able 
assistant  instructor  in  horticulture,  under  Mr. 
John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  to  the  Sxxrrey  Education 
(Committee  ;  and  his  services  are  in  great  request 
during  the  winter  as  a  lecturer,  and  in  the 
summer  as  a  judge  at  cottage  gardens,  allot- 
ments, and  flower-shows  in  the  county.  When  last 
year  the  great  dinner  for  British  gardeners  was 
organised  so  successfully,  "  A.  D."  acted  as 
honorary  secretary,  and  received  from  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  their  warm  thanks  and 
a  handsome  testimonial  as  a  memento. 


©t>ituan>. 

James  Holden. — Tlie  death  took  place,  on 
November  3,  at  the  Lodge,  Victoria  Park,  Birk- 
dale,  of  Mr.  James  Holden,  aged  seventy-three. 
Deceased  was  a  noted  cultivator  of  Dahlias.  He 
was  gardener  and  curator  of  the  Recreation 
Ground  for  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee,  and 
when  the  Birkdale  District  Council  took  it  over, 
and  the  park  was  dedicated  to  the  public  in  1890, 
he  became  the  servant  of  the  District  Council. 
He  laid  out  the  park  with  much  taste,  and  had 
supervised  it  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  West  Derby. 


*,*  Editor  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  ia  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communicatious,  and  save  us  mucli  time  aud 
trouble,  if  tliey  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  eflcct  that  all  communications 
relating  to  tinancial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
sliould  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
iliatinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confubion 
arise  when  letters  arc  misdirected. 

Ai-PLES:  Fish.  We  should  say  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  fruits  of  Peasgood"s  Nonesuch 
and  Warner's  King  quite  as  large  as  those  of 
Lord  Suffield  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
through  September.  From  our  experience  of 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  we  think  that  unless  the 
trees  were  planted  in  a  very  favoured  spot,  the 
fruits  could  not  possibly  attain  to  any  great 
size  until  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
then  only  under  the  best  of  treatment.  Even 
with  the  two  former  varieties  it  would  be 
necessary  to  commence  thinning  out  the  fruits 
and  affording  manure  to  the  roots  early  with 
the  object  of  accelerating  growth.  These 
varieties,  if  gathered  so  early,  always  shrivel. 
It  you  require  fruits  for  exhibition  purposes  at 
■such  a  date,  we  would  suggest  that  Emperor 
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Alexander,  which  is  always  ready  to  gather  a 
'  week  before  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Mrs.  Barron, 

•  Jubilee,  Stirling  Castle,  Stone's  Apple,  The 
Queen,  and  Twenty  Ounce  should  be  planted. 

'  All  these  produce  very  large  fruits  at  an  early 
date  under  good  attention.  If  the  trees  are 
planted  in  a  warm  and  well-drained  soil,  growth 
would  be  more  rapid  and  the  fruits  earlier  and 
better  finished.  Cold  and  badly-drained  soils 
hinder  growth  very  much. 

Begonias  and  Cyclamen  :  Foreman.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  leaves  to  show  what  has  caused 
the  injury.  It  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
Begonia-mite,  but  we  have  failed  to  discover 
any  upon  the  leaves.  We  think  you  should 
reduce  the  atmospheric  temperature  by  5°, 
both  during  the  day  and  at  night ;  and,  if  you 

.   find  it  necessary  to  use  insecticides,  be  careful 

•  to  dilute  them  sufficiently. 

Canadian  Grapes  :  J.  M.  If  these  are  growing 
in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  an  English 
vinery  they  will  need  to  be  pruned  similarly  to 

■   more  commonly-grown  varieties. 

i 
'Chbtsanthemum     Blooms     Damping  :       JF.    L. 

.  Afford  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  the  house,  and 
employ  a  little  fire-heat  if  necessary  to  dispel 
excessive  moisture.  Do  not  water  the  plants 
except  when  they  really  need  water,  and  carry 
out  this  operation  before  noon  each  day.  It 
you  are  still  applying  stimulating  manures  to 
the  plants  discontinue  this  at  once.  The  exces- 
sive use  of  manure  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  damping  in  the  florets. 

Chrysanthemums  :  P.  M.  S.  The  flowers  were 
;  received  in  a  flattened  card-board  box,  and  aU 
that  can  be  safely  said  in  regard  to  them  is 
;  that  they  belong  to  the  Decorative  section. 
You  would  do  well  to  send  flowers  to  a  nursery- 
man, who  could  compare  them  with  growing 
specimens  j  but  take  care  to  pack  them  in  a 
strong  box  that  will  not  be  smashed  in  the 
post. 

Corrections.  Mignonette  Thatchett,  under  the 
heading  "Mixed  Flower  Border"  on  p.  317  of 
last  issue,  was  a  misprint  for  "  Matchett." — 
Cattleya  x  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  awarded 
an  Award  of  Merit  and  not  a  Botanical 
Certificate. 

Ckoqet  Lawn:  Siiort,  Hants.  A  full -sized 
croquet-ground  measures  -40  yards  long  by 
30  yards  wide  Draw  a  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  and  at  S  yards  from  the 
boundary  at  either  end  insert  in  the  centre 
line  a  peg.  At  10  yards  from  either  end  in  the 
same  line  a  hoop  will  be  needed.  Hoops  are 
also  necessary  at  the  corners,  and  these  should 
be  inserted  on  a  line  with  the  pegs,  7  yards  dis- 
tant from  each  peg.  In  the  Calendar  of  Garden 
Operations,  obtainable  from  our  Publishing 
department,  price  7|(i.  post  free,  there  are 
diagrams  of  tennis  and  croquet-lawns,  which 
will  help  you  to  understand  the  instructions 
given  above. 

Fungus  -.  W.  W.  A  small  Puff  -  ball,  named 
Bovista  plumbea. 

Grubs  :  J.  R.  Your  insect  is  the  grub  of  the 
Cockchafer  or  May-bug,  Melolontha  vulgaris. 
From  their  habit  of  burrowing  they  are 
extremely  difScult  to  be  got  rid  of.  Try  trap- 
ping them  with  Potatos  buried  near  their 
haunts.  Insert  the  pointed  end  of  a  small 
flower-stake  in  the  tuber,  and  bury  the  trap 
with  the  stake  at  right  angles  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  will  indicate  the  position 
of  the  trap,  and  also  serve  as  a  handle  to  with- 
draw it.  Birds  should  be  encouraged,  as  they 
feed  on  this  grub.  When  potting  sterilise  the 
soil  by  baking  it 

Hops  as  Manure  Rosa.  AU  forms  of  vegetable 
matter  contain  more  or  less  manurial  elements, 
but  spent  Hops  possess  very  little — not  nearly 
so  much,  for  instance,  as  fresh  leaves.  We  do 
not  think  they  would  have  any  special  value 
for  Roses. 

Names  of  Plams  .■  See  note  under  "  Names  of 
Fruits." — J.  S.  1.  Euonymus  europa'us,  the 
Spindle-tree  ;  2,  Ginkgo  biloba,  the  Maidenhair 


tree;  3,  Stenotaphrum  americanum.  No.  1  is 
in  fruit,  not  in  flower,  as  you  suppose. — R.  P. 
1,  Oneidium  cucullatum ;  2,  Odontoglossum 
Hunnewellianura. — 0.  K.  Salvia  Horminum. — 
K.  Sf  B.  1,  2,  and  3  seem  to  be  all  forms  of 
Tsuga  Pattoniana;  Number  1  looks  like  the 
variety  Hookeriana  ;  4,  Spiriea  Thunbergii ;  'B, 
Liriodendron  tulipiferum. — J.  B.  N.  B.  A 
pretty  nearly  white  form  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
and  more  valuable  than  the  common  form. — 
J.  D.  Cypripediuin  x  Ashburtonice. — Mrs.  H. 
Dendrobium  Phaljenopsis. — Carton.  1,  Sacco- 
labium  retusum ;  2,  Vanda  Kimballiana ;  3, 
Aerides  odoratum. — Hants.  Vanda  Kimballi- 
ana.— F.  IF.  C.  1 ,  Arbutus  Unedo  ;  2,  Weigela 
rosea  variegata ;  3,  Hibiscus  Cooperi ;  4,  hybrid 
of  Begonia  semperflorens ;  5,  B.  incarnata ;  6, 
B.  Dregei  rosea. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious 
to  oblige  correspoDdents  as  fai"  as  we  consistcDtly 
can,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  uo  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers,  still  less  to  casual 
readers,  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of  time  and  money. 

.  and  eannot  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required 
for  other  matters.  Correspondeuts  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ;  they 
should  be  very  careful  to  label  them  properly,  to 
give  every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits 
are   grown    in,    aud     to    send   ripe  or  nearly  ripe . 
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Fig.  167.— the  British  truifle  (tuber 

.TiSTIVUM). 


specimens  which  show  the  characters  of  the  variety. 
By  neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  laiwur,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Corrcfpoii' 
de/itf:  not  answered  in  tlri-'^  issue  are  required 
to  be  so  good  as  to  confuU  the  JoUowinti  numbers  :  — 
G.  Barrett.  1,  Grange's  Pearmain ;  2,  Pott's 
Seedling ;  3,  Rymer ;  4,  White  Westling ; 
5,  Fearn's  Pippin.  The  Pear  was  decayed 
beyond  recognition. — T.  K.  /!(  Co.  1,  War- 
wickshire    Pippin  ;     2,    Winter     Strawberry  ; 

3,  Hollandbury  ;  4,  Gooseberry  Pippin.  — 
Norfolk.  Reader.  1,  Herefordshire  Pearmain  ; 
2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;   3,  Wellington  ; 

4,  Pott's  Seedling ;  5,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  ; 
C,  Maltster. —  fF.  B.  W.  Pear  rotten,  send  again 
earlier  next  season. — /.  H.  Francis.    1,  Whiting ; 

2,  Adam's  Pearmain ;  3,  Schoolmaster ;  4,  Annie 
Elizabeth  ;  5,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Golden 
Russet ;  G,  King  Edward. — H.  1,  Hoary 
Morning  ;  2,  Bismarck  ;  3,  Melon  Apple ;  4, 
Newton  Wonder  ;  5,  Lady  Henniker ;  U,  The 
Queen. — E.  IVyles. — 1,  Cockle's  Pippin  ;  2, 
Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  4,  Maltster ; 

5,  Autumn  Nelis. — F.  F.  Flower  of  Herts. — 
R.  Hudson.     1,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  2,  not  recognised; 

3,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  ;  4,  Beurre  de  Caen  ;  5, 
Beurre  Clairgeau;  0,  Old  Nonpareil. — W.H.  W. 
1,  Kentish  Fillbasket ;  2,  Swedish  Reinette. — 
C.H.  Braddick's  Nonpareil.— i?.  8.  1,  Court 
Pendu  Plat ;  2,  Cellini  Pippin ;  3,  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  4,  Beauty  of  Hants ;  5,  Franklin's 
Golden  Pippin.— ij.  /.     1,  Court  Pendu  Plat ; 


,  2,  Lemon  Pippin ;  3,  Bringewood  Pippin ;  4 
White  Nonpareil ;  5,  not  recognised  ;  6,  British 
Queen  Pear. — 9.  A.  G.  1 ,  Small's  Admirable  ; 
2,  Bedfordshire  Foundling ;  3,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  4,  Sweet  Lading;  5,  Cellini  Pippin; 
0,  not  recognised. — W.  M.  Pear,  Marie  Louise  ; 
Apple,  Melon. — H.  E.  G.  Graveustein. — J.  M. 
The  two  Pears  were  decayed. — J.  F.,  Witney.  1, 
Annie  Elizabeth  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3,  York- 
shire Greening  ;  4,  Warwickshire  Pippin ;  5, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  G,  Uvedale's  St.  Germains. — 
H.  Hedges.  1,  Warner's  King  ;  2,  not  recog- 
nised; 3,  White  Nonpareil.  —  T.  M.  D. 
Not  recognised,  probably  a  local  variety. — 
T.  P.  1,  Old  Nonpareil ;  2,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  3,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  4,  Alfriston ;  5,  ■ 
Manington  Pearmain;  6,  Norfolk  Greening;  7, 
Leon  Leclerc  de  Laval. — E.  Hawkins.  1,  a  very 
fine  Apple,  which  we  think  is  Chelmsford 
Wonder.  Send  six  fruits  to  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  2, 
Cox's  Pomona ;  3,  a  deformed  fruit  of  Easter 
Beurre ;  4,  BeuiTc  de  Capiaumont ;  5,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield.— G.  H.  H.  W.     1,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 

2,  Golden  Noble ;  3,  a  marvellous  fruit  of 
Withington  Fillbasket ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange ; 
5,  a  very  peculiar  bronzy-coloured  fruit,  not 
recognised ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  7,  Melon 
Apple. — F.  R.  IFatts.  1,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  2, 
Stone's ;  3,  not  recognised ;  4,  Beurro  d'Anjou  ; 
5,  Beurre  Diel ;  6,  decayed. — A.  Barker.  1, 
Brabant  Bellefleur ;    2,    Reinette  de  Canada ; 

3,  Lord  Burghley ;  4,  Striped  Monstrous 
Reinette. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Adrians  :  R.  G  F. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  name  is  applied  in 
the  form  you  give  it  as  above.  Odontoglossum 
AtlriauEe  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between 
O.  crispum  and  O.  HunneweUianum.  It  varies 
considerably,  and  already  many  forms  have 
appeared  which  have  puzzled  experts  to  say 
positively  whether  they  were  true  0.  crispum 
or  O.  Adrianse  reverting  to  O.  crispum  ;  there- 
lore  the  application  of  the  name  O.  crispo- 
AdriauEe  may  only  be  deferred. 

Pergola  :  E.  H.  As  you  expect  the  Willows  to 
grow  and  form  a  thick  screen,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  induce  flowering  climbers  to  succeed 
for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  It  will  be 
better  to  plant  strong-growing  species,  even  if 
they  produce  ornamental  foliage  only.  Such 
are  Vitis  Coignetise,  V.  Thunbergii,  and  the 
variegated  Hop,  &c. ;  Aristolochia  sipho  may 
also  be  included.  Your  other  questions  will  be 
answered  next  week. 

Stands  for  Exhibiting  Grapes  :  E.  JF.  H.  The 
inclined  stands  on  which  Grapes  are  shown  for 
competition  are  as  a  rule  of  the  following 
dimensions : — From  front  to  back  an  uniform 
breadth  of  14  inches,  depth  at  back  10  inches, 
and  depth  at  front  2  inches.  The  length  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  bunches  to  be  shown 
on  each  board.  We  believe  you  may  obtain 
them  from  the  horticultural  sundriesmen. 

Sweet  Peas;  Raniee  Vineries.  *^ All  ahoiit  Sweet 
Peas,"  published  at  Is.,  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Bicentenary  Celebration.  Apply  to  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  and  enquire 
if  copies  are  stiU  obtainable. 

Timber  Bored  by  Maggots  :  W.  P.  R.  Probably 
the  work  of  the  maggot  of  the  Wood  Wasp 
(Sirex  gigas),  but  we  cannot  be  sure  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  maggots. 

Truffle  :  A.  K.  Yours  are  good  examples  of  the 
British  Truffle  (Tuber  sestivum),  see  fig.  157. 


Communications  Received. —  Dr.  Dammer,  Berlin— 
.1.  Rashleigh  —  Louis  Gentil,  Brussels  —  Penwill  — 
W.  K.  F.— Prof.  Henriques,  Coimbra— S.  W.  F.— 
M.  Correvon,  Geneva— A.  Morrison — E.  H.— II.  W.  W. 
— J.  G.  LemmoD,  California- J.  B.— F.  M.,  Dublin — 
F.  M..  Brighton— G.  P.,  Esher-G.  W.  M.— N.  M.  F.— 
A.  L.-H.  B.— Eiffel-Disa— H.  11.  B.— E.  C— W.  R.  R. 
— T.  P.— W.  C.  C— Melvillc-J.  11.  C— J.  W.  H.— F.  H. 
— M.  E.  L.— W.  G.  S.— H.  W.  W.— R.  L.  C— J.  K,  J.— 
H.  U.— R.  W.  K.— R.  Newstead— J.  M.— Winchester 
Horticultural  Society— R.  S.  Pryer— Miss  F.  M.  F.— 
W.  A.  W.-J.  G.  W.— J.  W.  S.— W.  Cooper,  Ltd.— 
C.  T.  D.— .1.  R.  J.— S.  C— E.  M.— W.  A.  Y.— Experience. 
— F.  Koehler.-W.  H.,  Kew.-S.  A.-C.  H.  P.— J.  T.  K. 
—Expert.— O.  T.— T.  Humphreys.— W.  W.  P. 


{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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A  BOTANIC   GARDEN   IN  THE 
SAND-HILLS. 

HAVING  at  one  time  or  another  visited 
many  of  tlie  botanic  gardens  and 
experimental  stations  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  from  some  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Alps  to  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  from  the  gardens  of  our  own  country 
to  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  was  with  as  much  interest  as  surprise 
■that  we  lately  found  ourselves  inspecting 
s,  botanic  station  at  Coxyde,  in  the  Bel- 
gian dunes.  In  situation,  aspect,  dispo- 
sition of  contents,  nothing  could  well  be 
more  unlike  the  ordinary  botanic  garden. 
Classification  of  the  inmates  according  to 
the  accepted  systems,  as  based  on  morpho- 
logy, there  was  none.  Picturesque  arrange- 
ment and  landscape  gardening,  at  least 
■such  as  is  artificially  designed,  there 
was  none.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more 
fascinating  than  these  Ijillowy  sand-hills  as 
seen  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  an  autumn 
day.  The  easy  curves  of  the  mounds — 
viontagnes  they  call  them  hereabouts!— their 
dappled  surface  with  flakes  of  light  alter- 
nating with  endless  shades  ■  of  grey  and 
brown,  the  shell-like  cream-coloured  con- 
cavities  which   tell   of    the    scooping    and 


denuding  action  of  the  wind,  are  very 
beautiful.  Here  and  there  are  scanty 
patches  of  green  where  some  plants  hardier 
than  the  rest  have  been  successful  in  the 
constant  struggle  for  existence,  or  have 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shelter 
such  as  it  is,  that  is  sometimes  present 
—all  these  things  afford  delight  to  any- 
one with  an  eye  to  see.  If  the  visitor 
happen  to  be  a  naturalist,  his  pleasure 
will  be  enhanced,  for  he  will  be  able  to 
realise  and  unravel  the  meaning  of  much 
that  he  sees,  and  to  indulge  in  conjecture 
as  to  the  possible  significance  of  much  that 
is  not  immediately  apparent. 

These  dunes  extend  from  the  French 
shores  all  along  the  lines  of  the  Belgian 
and  Dutch  coasts  to  Sleswick,  and  we  know 
not  how  much  beyond.  Monotonous,  weird, 
dreary,  some  would  call  them.  Others 
would  look  on  them  with  dread,  mindful 
of  the  dostructiveness  of  the  sand  as  it 
travels  inland  and  covers  up  the  fertile  soil. 
We  are  not  sure  that  these  dunes  would 
afford  pleasant  walking  tluring  a  November 
gale  in  the  dark;  but  this  remark  would 
apply  in  many  other  places.  Even  a  con- 
firmed Londoner  would  have  to  admit 
that  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  do  not 
always  furnish  an  agreeable  promenade ! 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in  such  a  locality 
that  the  Belgian  Government  has  established 
a  botanical  station.  The  object  is  to  study 
what  are  called  the  '•  plant  associations,"  to 
ascertain  what  plants  grow  naturally  in  such 
situations,  and  particularly  the  adaptations 
by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  so, 
to  help  and  foster  them  as  far  as  possible, 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  introduce 
plants  which  shall  help  to  fix  the  sand  and 
prevent  its  incursions  beyond  the  shore- 
line. Up  to  that  point  the  sand-hills  act  as 
valuable  ramparts  against  the  sea.  They 
prevent  it  from  flooding  the  rich  "polder  '- 
land  adjacent,  which  in  many  cases  is  level 
with  the  sea  or  actually  below  it.  Indeed, 
in  the  numerous  towns  along  the  coast-line, 
even  at  Ostend  itself,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  houses  are  built  on  the  crest  of  the 
sand-hills.  The  hills  in  these  places  are 
covered  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  houses, 
which  conceal  the  stratum  lieneath.  Its 
real  nature  is  rendered  apparent  by  the 
flights  of  steps,  or  by  the  slopes  which 
descend  from  the  coast-line  into  the  centre 
of  the  towns  and  villages. 

We  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  many 
details  concerning  the  native  flora  of  this  dis- 
trict, because  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purpose 
the  same  as  the  corresponding  districts  on 
our  own  shores.  The  plants  are,  indeed, 
such  as  we  expect  to  find  on  our  own  coasts 
—seaside  plants,  and  such  as  are  adapted 
by  their  construction  to  resist  the  trying 
conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Many 
of  them  are  typical  "  xerophytes,"  as  the 
expression  runs  nowadays — that  is  to  say, 
plants  whose  organisation  and  endowment 
enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  condi- 
tions of  drought,  wind,  and  instability  of 
soil.    ■ 

The  brown  patches  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  sand-hills,  at  a  distance  looking 
like  so  much  cloth  or  velvet,  are  due  to  the 
abundance  of  a  moss,  Tortula  sp.  (V)  which 
covers  up  the  otherwise  bare  spaces,  pre- 
vents the  dispersion  of  the  sand,  and  in 
course  of  time  furnishes  a  modicum  of 
vegetable  mould,   afiords   a   protection  for 


seedling  plants,  and  helps  the  creeping 
rootstoeks  of  the  grasses  to  get  a  grip 
over  the  sand. 

Of  the  sand-bindinggrasses  just  mentioned 
comparative  trials  show  that  Psamma  aren- 
aria  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  surpassing 
in  this  respect  even  Elymus  arenarius. 
Oarex  arenaria  has  also  been  tried  at 
the  station,  but  it  does  not  succeed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Festuca  rubra  does  well. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  these  little  tufts  of 
grass  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sand  and 
often  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  sand-hill. 

Among  other  plants  that  we  noted 
as  then  or  recently  in  bloom,  were 
Euphorbia  Paralias,  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia, 
Jasione  montana,  Asperula  cynanchica, 
Sedum  acre,  Saponaria  officinalis,  (Enothera 
Lamarckiana,  Viola  tricolor  var.  sabulosa, 
Anthyllis  Vuloeraria,  Epipactis  latifolia, 
Parnassia  palustris,  Mentha  aquatica.  .Some 
of  these,  it  will  be  noted,  are  moisture-loving 
plants,  and  others  are  typically  chalk  plants. 
Crepin  long  since  pointed  out  the  identity 
in  some  particulars  between  the  flora  of  the 
dunes  and  that  of  the  limestone  districts. 
This  is  not  what  one  would  have  expected, 
and  seems  to  show  that  the  governing  factor 
in  this  case  is  not  lime,  but  the  power  of 
resisting  drought.  In  the  hollows  Sea  Buck- 
thorn, Hippophae  rhamnoides,  in  berry,  and 
Salix  repens  were  abundant.  All  this  vege- 
tation seems  to  show  that  the  soil  is  not  so 
sterile  as  it  looks,  and  that  if  a  fair  chance 
could  1)6  afforded  them  many  more  plants 
might  survive. 

A  little  pool  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
"garden'  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  furnish- 
ing some  interesting  facts.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  introduce  into  this  pool  the 
water-plants  found  in  abundance  in  similar 
places  in  the  polders,  but  with  the  result 
that  most  of  them  have  died;  thus  the 
Lemnas  and  Potamogetons  had  all  died  or 
disappeared,  Glyceria  aquatica  and  Scirpus 
mariiimus  scarcely  maintain  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  Kumex  Hydrolapathum 
does  well,  and  so  does  Eleocharis  palustris, 
whilst  three  species  of  Chara  nearly  mono- 
polise the  water.  The  three  species  in- 
dicated to  us  were  hispida,  fo'tida,  and 
aspera.  This  change  in  the  aquatic  flora 
may  l>e  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  of  the  polders  is  richer  in  nutritive 
matters  than  that  of  the  dunes.  The  Sea- 
Holly,  Eryngium,  was  not  seen  in  this  part 
of  the  dunes,  though  common  elsewhere. 
Cakile  maritima  and  Glaucium  luteum  also 
seem  to  be  absent,  or  rather  we  ought  to 
say,  we  did  not  happen  to  see  them. 

Of  course  the  botanist  who  sees  this 
peculiar  flora  for  the  first  time,  or  he  who 
renews  his  acquaintance  with  it  after  an 
interval,  experiences  a  pleasure  which  is  felt 
but  cannot  be  described.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  expected  that  a  practical  people  like  the 
Belgians  would  establish  a  botanical  station 
here  for  the  mere  delectation  of  the  passing 
botanist.  Their  object  is  wider.  It  is  two- 
fold —  scientific  and  practical.  Scientific 
investigation  seeks  to  ascertain  the  "  reason 
■why,''  in  the  hope,  nay,  the  certainty,  that 
practical  advantage  must  follow  from  its 
discovery.  Practical  experiment  acts  on  the 
axiom  that  we  do  not  know  till  we  try  ;  and 
indeed  it  leads  sometimes  to  unexpected 
results.  For  instance,  we  do  not  think  the 
average  forester  or  gardener  would  think  of 
planting    many  acres   of   Poplars  (.Populus 
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monilifera)  close  to  the  sea,  on  shifting 
sand  naturally  of  the  most  barren  cha- 
racter. Yet  this  has  been  done  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  various  parts  of  the  dunes  with 
valuable  results. 

A  walk  from  Nieuport  Bains  to  Nieuport  town 
affords  an  excellent  and  most  interesting:  illustra- 
tion of  this.  The  visitor  passes  all  the  way 
through  a  forest  of  what  appear  to  be  dwarf 
Poplars,  not  exceeding  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  but 
each  with  a  spreading  head.  Here  and  there  a 
taller  specimen  may  be  seen.  Now,  no 
Poplar  would  be  classed  as  a  "  xerophyte,"  and 
its  comparatively  broad  foliage  would  seem 
ill  adapted  either  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind 
or  to  check  evaporation  from  the  broad  surface 
of  the  leaves.  The  deciduous  character  of  the 
foliage,  however,  saves  it  from  winter-storms  and 
undue  transpiration.  The  Poplars  are  planted  in 
spring,  when  the  surface  sand  still  retains  some 
amount  of  moistvue.  A  stake  some  4  or  5  feet 
high  is  thrust  into  the  ground,  and  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Judging  from  appearances  failure 
is  not  common.  The  heads  are  pollarded  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  that  eventually  a  thick 
grove  results.  Owing  to  the  deposit  of  sand 
around  the  trunks,  the  latter  are  not  able  to 
raise  themselves  to  any  great  height  above  the 
surface-soil ;  for,  as  the  level  of  the  sand  is  con- 
stantly rising,  so  the  trunk  is  being  correspond- 
ingly buried.  Many  of  these  trees,  apparently 
young,  are  really  of  considerable  age,  and  their 
trunks  descend  30  or  even  40  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  The  further  inland  the  higher  rises  the 
Poplar  above  the  surface  when  it  is  not  subjected 
to  pollarding. 

Another  circumstance  favouring  the  growth  of 
the  Poplar  under  what  appear  untoward  condi- 
tions is  the  fact  that  dry  as  the  sand  may  be  on 
the  surface,  it  is  moist  and  even  wet  at  a  depth 
of  several  feet.  The  permeability  of  the  sand 
also  allows  access  of  air  to  the  roots  which  would 
not  be  possible  in  soils  of  denser  character.  The 
copious  transpiration  from  the  leaves  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  also  compensated  for  in  this 
way. 

•  In  this  particular  pirt  of  the  dunes  Conifers, 
such  as  the  Pinaster,  the  Scotch  Pine,  the  Corsi- 
can  or  the  Black  Austrian  are  not  planted,  but 
elsewhere  along  the  coast,  as  at  Knocke  and  Le 
Coq,  we  saw  plantations  of  Conifers  consisting  of 
Pinus  montana,  P.  silvestris,  P.  maritima,  &.C., 
wind-tortured  it  is  true  where  exposed,  but 
looking  as  if  they  might  advantageously  be 
grown  behind  the  Poplars,  the  latter  acting  as 
•'  nurses  "  till  the  trees  were  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Attempts  at  planting  within  the  limits  of  the 
"  garden  "  itself  are  at  present  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  It  would  seem  as  if  more  might  advan- 
tageously be  done  in  this  direction,  and  a  much 
larger  selection  of  subjects  made  for  trial.  To 
accomplish  this  satisfactorily,  however,  some 
means  of  exterminating,  or  at  least  of  keeping 
the  rabbits  in  check,  must  be  devised.  The 
very  presence  of  such  hosts  of  rabbits  seems  to 
afford  another  indication  that  the  soil,  after  all, 
is  not  so  sterile  as  it  looks,  else  what  do  they 
feed  on  ?  Experiments  are  being  made  with 
Acer  Neguudo,  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  rubrum, 
Alnus  incaua,  A.  cordifolia,  Picea  excelsa, 
P.  pungens,  Taxodium  distichum,  and  various 
others.  But  the  plants  at  present  are  too 
small  to  afford  trustworthy  data.  Could  some 
nurse  plants  such  as  Lycium  sinense,  an  excellent 
plant  for  binding  loose  soil,  Gorse,  or  various 
Brambles,  or  Lucerne  with  its  deeply  rooting  stock, 
be  induced  to  grow,  tree  seeds  might  be  sown 
under  the  shelter  so  afforded.  In  the  natural 
hollows  of  the  ground,  which  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  and  in  which  the  Sea  Buck- 
thorn (Hippophae)  and  Salix  repens  already 
grow,  the  chances   would  be   more   favourable. 


The  sterility  of  the  soil  is  shown  by  the  results, 

or  rather  by  the  absence  of  results  hitherto 
obtained,  from  experiments  on  the  use  of  manures. 
Plots  of  similar  area  and  like  exposure  have  been 
treated  with  potassic,  phosphatic,  and  nitrogenous 
manures,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  in 
small  or  in  large  doses,  but  without  the  slightest 
visible  effect.  The  difference  in  colour  of  the 
vegetation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  manure 
used,  and  the  variation  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  flora,  generally  noticeable  in 
experimental  plots  of  this  kind,  have  not  yet  been 
observed  here.  The  colour  of  the  foliage,  and 
even  the  identity  of  the  constituent  species, 
remain  the  same  on  the  manured  as  on  the  un- 
manured  plots.  It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  that 
differences  may  become  apparent'when  the  experi- 
ments have  been  continued  for  a  longer  time.  More- 
over at  present  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
agency  of  bacteria  in  such  soils.  A  similar  remark 
applies  in  the  case  of  farmyard  dung  or  liquid 
manure.  To  put  manure  on  to  such  land  is  hke 
pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  If  vegetable  humus 
could  be  induced  to  form,  as  it  would  do  were 
more  extensive  plantations  of  trees  made,  the  ease 
would  be  altered,  and  doubtless,  ultimately,  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  might  be  in  considerable 
measure  overcome.  The  absence  of  lime  suggests 
that  this  element  might  be  added  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  probable  also  that  were  the  manures 
we  have  mentioned  apjilied  at  different  seasons, 
it  would  be  found  that  they  were  more  effective 
at  some  times  than  at  others.  At  any  i-ate,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  try  whether  this  is  so  or 
not. 

Comparative  "  phenological "  observations  are 
also  made  at  this  station,  and  at  certain  other 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  Belgium.  One 
plant  of  a  particular  species  is  divided  into 
several  pieces,  one  of  which  is  sent  to  each  of 
the  stations,  and  planted  on  the  same  day. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  same  species  grown,  but  an 
offset  of  one  and  the  same  plant  is  grown  at  each 
station,  and  the  phenomena  of  growth — such  as 
the  expansion  or  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  opening  of 
flowers,  the  ripening  of  the  seed — are  recorded  at 
each  on  the  same  date.  As  great  a  degree 
of  uniformity  as  possible  is  thus  obtained; 
but  even  then  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
possibility  of  variation  in  particular  buds,  and 
for  the  occurrence  of  sports  or  sudden  "  muta- 
tions," as  Professor  De  Vries  would  call  them. 
This  reference  to  "  mutations  "  recalls  the  fact 
that  a  curious  variation  in  Anagallis  arvensis 
has  been  noticed  to  be  common  here.  Not  only 
are  the  leaves  more  fleshy  than  usual,  as  happens 
frequently  in  the  case  of  sea-side  plants,  but  they 
are  arranged  in  threes  instead  of  in  pairs.  It 
is  curious  also  to  see  that  Saponaria  officinalis, 
which  is  common  in  the  dunes,  almost  invariably 
produces  double  flowers  ! 

We  should  have  to  extend  our  remarks  to  an 
unwelcome  extent  if  we  alluded  to  all  the  experi- 
ments and  observations  which  are  being  carried 
out  in  Coxyde,  and  their  significance  physio- 
logical or  practical ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude 
by  saying  that  the  garden  is  already  unique  in 
its  interest,  and  needs  only  a  more  liberal  support 
to  render  it  a  most  important  factor  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  resources  of  the  sand-dunes  of 
Belgium.  M.  T.  M. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


AILANTHUS  VILMOEINIANA. 
Undek  this  name  is  figured  and  described,  in 
the  Revue  Horticole,  September  16,  a  new  species 
of  Ailanthus  from  China.  It  is  growing  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  at  Les 
Barres.  It  is  stated  to  differ  from  A.  glandulosa 
in  its  much  longer  leaves,  its  different  colour, 
the  presence  of  spines,  and  other  particulars. 


KEW    NOTES. 

(ioMPHiA  THEOPHEASTA. — An  excellent  .speci- 
men of  this  Brazilian  plant,  belonging  to 
the  order  Oohnacese,  is  flowering  in  the  Palm- 
house.  It  was  introduced  into  cultivation 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  one  of  Mr.  Linden's 
collectors.  At  the  present  time  its  cultivation 
appears  to  be  almost  restricted  to  botanical  gar- 
dens, but  it  is  a  bold  and  striking  plant  for  stove? 
decoration.  The  specimen  now  flowering  im- 
probably twenty  years  old,  having  an  upright 
woody  stem  7  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by 
two  large  crowns  of  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  whicb< 
average  2  feet  in  length  and  4  to  7  inches  in 
width,  with  a  coarsely  serrate  margin ;  they  are- 
of  a  somewhat  leathery  nature,  and  have  short, 
thick  petioles.  The  inflorescence  is  alarge,  erect,, 
freely-branched  panicle,  which  on  this  specimen 
is  LS  inches  high  and  1  foot  in  width,  carrying  a 
multitude  of  golden-yellow  flowers,  each  with  a 
diameter  of  1  inch.  The  individual  blossoms  do- 
not  last  very  long,  but  a  good  succession  i& 
maintained  from  the  very  numerous  buds. 

Nerine  luoida. 
Several  bulbs  of  this  species  are  now  flowering; 
in  No.  7,  in  the  T-range  ;  it  is  a  very  handsome- 
pink-flowered  species,  which  as  yet  is  not  in. 
general  cultivation.  In  size,  the  bulbs  are- 
amongst  the  largest  of  Nerines,  producing  leaves 
of  the  N.  sarniensis  type ;  the  stout  flower-scapt^ 
is  some  15  to  18  inches  high,  carrying  from  six: 
to  nine  large  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are- , 
2;  inches  long  by  |-inch  broad  in  the  widest  part- 
About  one-third  of  the  length  of  segment  is> 
curved  backwards.  It  is  by  far  the  largest, 
flowered  species  in  cultivation  at  Kew,  and  so  far- 
has  proved  to  be  as  free-flowered  as  any  speciea 
of  this  beautiful  genus.   Jf.  H.,  November  6. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


CYPRIPEDIUM   INSIGNE 
MOORE." 


'MRS.   F.  W. 


The  fine  yellow  form  of  Cypripedium  insignc 
which  appeared  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  and  is  named  in  com2>liment- 
to  the  wife  of  the  respected  Curator,  proves  a 
very  worthy  addition  to  that  popular  class.  It  ia. 
perhaps  the  strongest-growing  and  most  robust 
of  yellow  fiowered  forms  of  C.  insigne,  its  habit- 
of  growth  being  similar  to  that  of  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  variety. 

Prom  a  specimen  sent  the  following  particulars- 
were  noted : — Petals  broader  than  in  most  varie- 
ties, and  extending  rather  over  5  inches  from  tip- 
to  tip-  Dorsal  sepal  2^  inches  wide,  the  lower- 
half  yellow  with  raised  blotches  tinged  witK 
emerald-green ;  the  upper  part  to  the  extent  of 
1  inch  pure  white,  the  white  extending  to  the- 
base  on  the  margin-  Petals  yellow  with  a  slight 
tint  of  emerald-green  in  the  veining-  Lip  shining 
clear  yellow ;  staminode  also  yellow  with  orange- 
coloured  centre. 

L«lio-Cattleya  X  Aedern^e  (L.-C.  x  callis- 

TOGLOSSA    X    L.    DiGBYANA). 

A  fine  hybrid,  showing  the  utility  of  secondi 
crossing,  has  been  named  after  Mrs.  Ardern,. 
Hazel  Mount,  Stepping  Hill,  Stockport.  It 
flowered  recently  with  the  raisers,  Messrs.. 
Sander  &  Sons.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad, 
and  flat,  the  lip  ample  and  finely  fringed.  The 
whole  flower  displays  but  two  colours,  it  being  of 
a  delicate  rose-pink  with  lemon-yellow  disc  to  the 
lip.  The  introduction  of  L.-C.  x  callistoglossa 
(L.  purpurata  x  C.  Warscewiczii)  into  its  compo- 
sition has  given  greater  breadth  to  the  segments 
than  in  most  other  forms  of  its  class.  The  plant 
has  passed  into  the  collection  of  Samuel  GratrLx, 
Esq.,  West  Point,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester 
and  received  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  last 
Manchester  show. 


.KOVBMBEK   19,   1904.] 
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CtmBIUIUM    CTPEBlFOLinW. 

This  elegant  Himalayan  species  is  flowering  in 
Che  gardens  of  Ludwig  Mond,  Esq.,  The  Poplars, 
Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  O. 
•Clarke).  Its  long,  dark  green  leaves  are  grace- 
fully arranged,  and  the  arching  racemes  of 
«3ower  are  equal  to  those  of  C.  giganteum.  The 
isepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  striped  with  red, 
.-and  the  lip  cream-white  with  dark  red  spots. 
Mr.  Cl.arke  has  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
•Cymbidiums  in  a  cool  intermediate  house,  where 
they  grow  and  flower  luxuriantly.  The  speci- 
itnens  of  C.  Tracyanum  are  sending  out  very 
strong  spikes,  and  the  very  large  and  dark- 
-coloured  variety.  Rajah,  promises  to  be  even 
fcetter  than  last  year.  Among  the  Cypripediums 
several  of  the  fine  yellow  C.  insigne  Sanderse  and 
.some  good  forma  of  C.  Charlesworthii  are  in 
Ibloom.  J.  O'B. 


the  size  of  those  of  the  type,  though  the  plants 
are  quite  as  large  and  vigorous.  It  is  a  true 
Oxford-blue  in  colour,  and  forms  an  excellent 
companion  to  the  true  form.  I  have  tried  L. 
Cruikshankii  in  light  and  heavy  soils,  and  in  both 
wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  have  found  it  an  easy 
plant  to  grow,  while  it  is  a  continuous  bloomer 
from  May  to  October.  The  flowers  last  well  in 
water  when  cut.  J.  C,  Bagslwt,  Surrey. 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 


ALTHiEA  PICIFOLIA. 
Many  prefer  the  single  Hollyhocks  to  the 
tnonstrously  doubltd  florists'  flowers  now  gener- 
.^lly  met  with  in  gardens,  which  entirely  lack  the 
^race  of  form  shown  by  the  blossoms  of  the 
icottagers'  plants,  with  their  doubled  centre  and 
•clear  guard-petals.  Of  all  the  singles  the  most 
-delightful  is  the  species  known  as  the  Fig-leaved 
Hollyhock,  Altha;a  ficifolia,  which  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  best  herbaceous  border  (see  figure 
Tin  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  23,  1895).  It 
•does  not  attain  the  great  height  of  the  ordinary 
Hollyhock,  rarely  exceeding  a  stature  of  5  feet, 
•or  at  most  0  feet.  Its  flowers  are  of  leraon- 
jellow  colour,  3  to  4  inches  across,  of  delicate 
i:exture  and  very  refined  appearance.  The  leaves 
are  large,  palmate,  and  five  to  seven-lobed,  sorae- 
"what  resembling  those  of  a  Fig-tree.  From  July 
•■to  September  this  Hollyhock  creates  a  beautiful 
{picture  in  the  garden ;  while  as  it  does  not 
.appear  to  be  so  susceptible  to  the  dreaded  disease 
AS  the  florists'  varieties,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  bad 
health.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  has  been 
ftnown  for  over  three  hundred  years.  S. 

LupiNus  Ckuikshankii. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Fitzherbert's 
mote  about  this  plant  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
!!for  September  17,  as  it  makes  a  handsome  plant 
ior  herbaceous  beds  or  borders,  and  is  not  half  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  have  only  a 
.-^maU  border,  but  i  always  find  room  for  a  few 
plants  of  this  Lupin,  as  it  is  invaluable  both  for 
'the  pleasing  colour  of  its  flowers  and  the  length 
'of  time  it  continues  in  bloom.  At  the  present  time 
I  have  it  associated  with  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  a 
few  plants  being  dotted  here  and  there  amongst 
"the  latter,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  Lupins 
•enhance  and  at  the  same  time  tone  down  the 
brilliant  yellow  of  the  Coreopsis. 

I  usually  ow  about  March  20  in  places  where 
.■it  is  intended  to  grow,  planting  three  seeds  in  a 
triangle,  and  removing  two  of  the  plants  when 
ithey  are  a  foot  high.  It 'is  best  to  have  an  extra 
.number  of  plants,  as  slugs  are  very  fond  of  this 
Lupin.  The  first  spike  of  flowers  is  produced 
when  the  plant  is  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  high, 
^and  as  the  flowers  fade  away  three  lateral  shoots 
ispring  from  below  the  spike.  These  bear 
upright,  terminal  spikes  of  flowers,  and  growth 
is  again  produced  from  below  these,  and 
-^o  on  until  the  plant  is  killed  by  frost, 
so  that  in  August  and  September  the 
j)lants  are  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height, 
carrying  from  twelve  to  twenty  spikes  of  flower, 
■each  spike  being  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  length. 
I  have  gTOvm  it  for  four  years,  and  from  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  it  bears  and  the  general  habit  of  the 
plant,  I  should  say  it  is  an  annual.  A  dark-blue 
form  has  appeared  with  me  during  the  past  two 
years,  which  bears  dark-coloured  seeds  about  half 


COLONIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALOE  NATALENSIS. 
I  SEND  you  a  photograph  (see  fig.  158)  of  Aloe 
natalensis  (Wood  &  Evans).     The  plant  is  grow- 
ing in  the  Town  Gardens,  Durban,  and  is  very 
ornamental  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  when 


EXPERIMENTAL    CULTIVATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  164.) 
Manuring  Expebiments— Special  Crops  and 
Manures. — The  general  principles  that  should 
regulate  experiments  with  manures  having  been 
already  discussed,  it  now  remains  to  say  some- 
thing respecting  the  manuring  of  special  crops, 
and  the  sources  of  special  substances  or  mixtures 
employed.  To  illustrate  the  methods  adopted, 
three  vegetable  and  hree  fruit  crops  will  be 
taken,  namely,  under  the  former,  Potatos, 
Cabbages,  and  Asparagus ;  under  the  latter. 
Apples,  Strawberries,  and  Gooseberries,  eaeh 
representing  a  distinct  type,  and  demanding 
different  treatment  in  many  respects. 

Potatos. 
This  highly  important  crop  has  had  many  ex- 
periments devoted  to   ascertaining  what  are  its 


^■J 


Fig.  158. — aloe  natalensis. 


bearing  its  numerous  racemes  of  orange  and  red- 
coloured  flowers,  racemes  appearing  from  most  of 
the  rosettes  of  mature  leaves. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  midlands  of  Natal,  and  is 
usually  found  in  rocky  places  and  at  the  edges  of 
woods  ;  in  such  situations  I  have  frequently  seen 
plants  as  large  and  as  full  of  flowers  as  the  one 
represented  in  the  illustration,  which  was  taken 
at  my  request  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Haygarth,  of  Durban. 
The  plant  was  figured  and  described  in  Natal 
Plants,  vol.  iii.,  plate  258.  J.  Medley  Wood, 
Director  of  the  Natal  Botanic  Gardens. 


Cassell'S      •'  Popular      Gardening."  — 

Part  It!  of  this  useful  periodical  is  before  us.  It 
contains  an  article,  with  a  coloured  plate,  of  a 
Water-garden ;  also  papers  on  Roses  and  Rose- 
gardens,  Beautiful  Flower  Gardens,  Fruit, 
Heating  all  types  of  Houses,  Bulbs,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Orchids,  and  Mushrooms. 


special  requirements,  the  most  prolonged  of  these 
being  those  conducted  at  Rothamsted  for  twenty- 
six  years  (1876—1901).  There,  in  the  Hoos  Field, 
ten  plots,  each  one-sixth  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
have  been  devoted  to  Potatos  year  after  year, 
unmanured  plots  being  compared  with  others 
receiving  farmyard  manure  alone,  or  with  super- 
phosphate or  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition ;  while 
separate  plots  have  been  appropriated  to  testing 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  salts,  superphosphate, 
and  mixed  mineral  manures  alone.  The  farm- 
yard manure  was  used  at  the  rate  of  14  tons 
to  the  acre,  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium 
salts  being  supplied  to  yield  86  lb.  nitrogen  per 
acre,  and  the  mixed  mineral  manuie  comprised 
superphosphate,  with  sulphates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  magnesia  over  a  great  part  of  the  time; 
but  in  the  later  years  400  lb.  of  basic  slag  per 
acre  was  substituted  for  the  superphosphate. 
Taking  the  average  total  crops  for  the  twenty-six 
years  the  produce  is  not  very  large,  but  there  is  a 
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marked  difference  between  the  results  on  the 
xinmanured  plots  (=  I'-l  ton  per  acre)  and  those 
which  have  had  farmyard  manure  alone  or  with 
mixed  mineral  manures,  or  where  the  latter  have 
been  supplied  with  ammonium  salts  or  nitrate  of 
soda  in  addition  ( =  4-8  tons  to  5-t  tons  per  acre). 
Where  ammonivim  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  have 
been  used  alone  the  crops  are  little  better  than 
in  the  unmanured  plot  (=  V7  and  2'1  tons  per 
acre) ;  the  superphosphate  and  mixed  mineral 
manures  alone  are  also  not  much  above  the 
others  in  results  (  =  2-7  and  2-9  tons  per  acre),  the 
advantage  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  complete 
mineral  manures  being  thus  well  shown  on  the 
Kothamsted  soil.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
general  experience  ;  but  farmyard  manure  in  con- 
junction with  mineral  manures  usually  gives 
much  more  marked  results  than  the  minerals 
alone. 

In  the  Agricultural  Education  Association's 
scheme  the  minimum  size  of  plot  recommended  is 
one-twentieth  of  an  acre,  and  sixteen  distinct 
experiments  are  enumerated,  grouped  as  follows  : 
1.  What  is  the  leading  requirement  of  the  Potato 
in  this  soil  ?  To  obtain  an  answer  five  plots 
are  set  apart,  one  with  no  manure,  one  with  a  com- 
plete mineral  manure  (nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash),  and  three  with  incomplete 
manures,  omitting  in  turn  either  potash  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  nitrogen. 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  dung,  and  of 
artificials  used  with  the  dung?  Four  plots 
are  allotted  to  solving  this  question ;  20  tons 
of  dung  are  given  alone  in  one  case,  and 
10  tons  in  another;  10  tons  are  given  with  the 
complete  mineral  manure  (=40  lb.  nitrogen, 
60  lb.  phosphoric  acid,  and  80  lb.  potash)  ;  and  in 
the  fourth  the  10  tons  of  dung  are  supplemented 
by  half  the  complete  mineral  manui'e. 

3.  What  should  be  the  composition  of  the  artifi- 
cials for  use  with  the  dung  ?  Here  three  plots  are 
included,  10  tons  of  dung  being  given  in  each  with 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  nitrogen 
supplied  is  equivalent  to  20  lb.  per  acre,  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  30  lb.,  and  the  potash  to 
40  lb.,  namely,  half  the  amounts  in  the  complete 
manure. 

4.  What  are  the  effects  of  kainit,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  crop  ? 
Four  experiments  deal  with  this  question,  in 
which  kainit  is  substituted  for  sulphate  of  potash 
in  two  amounts,  equal  to  40  lb.  and  80  lb.  of 
potash  per  acre.  Muriate  of  potash  is  also  used 
to  replace  the  sulphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda  is 
given  as  the  source  of  the  nitrogen. 

Where  the  space  is  too  limited  to  deal  with  all 
these  at  one  time  it  is  recommended  that  groups 
be  taken  of  the  sections  as  follows : — 1,  2,  and  4  ; 
1,  2,  and  3 ;  or  1  and  2.  Further,  it  is  advised 
that  all  manures  be  applied  in  the  drill,  and  that 
"cooking  tests  be  made  wherever  possible."  Such 
an  elaborate  jilan,  excellent  as  it  is,  would  require 
some  modification  to  suit  special  requirements  ; 
but  the  basis  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  it 
should  furnish  a  useful  guide  to  all  undertaking 
experiments  with  this  crop. 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer's  experiments  with  Potatos  on 
the  heavy  soil  at  Hadlow  have  been  directed  to 
affording  a  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
dung  in  different  amounts  alone  and  with  arti- 
ficials. There  has  been  no  unmanured  plot,  which 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  it  is  no  doubt  assumed  that  for  market 
garden  purposes  to  attempt  to  grow  Potatos  with- 
out manure  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Eight 
experiments  have  been  devoted  to  this  work  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  the  weights  of  dung 
given  are  25  tons  and  12J  tons  per  acre  alone  and 
with  phosphates,  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  ;  but 
the  potash  is  omitted  in  three  plots,  the  dung  in 
one  plot,  and  the  nitrate  is  supplied  in  two 
amounts,  i.e.,  2  cwt.  and  4  cwt. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  results 
for  the  early  varieties  are  in  favour  of  the  twenty- 
five  tons  of  dung  alone  ( =  7  tons  7  cwt.  per  acre)  ; 
while  for  the  late  varieties  the  advantage  is  with 
\2\  tons  of  dung  and  the  complete  mineral 
manure  (=11  tons  3  cwt.).  Where  the  heavy 
dressing  of  nitrate  is  used  it  is  advised  that  2  cwt. 
be  applied  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  other 
2  cwt.  at  the  earthing-up. 

In  experiments  conducted  by  myself  during 
many  years,  I  have  contrasted  the  effects  of  dimg 
with  mineral  manures,  but  have  always  found 
a  combination  give  more  satisfactory  results 
than  either  alone  ;  but  the  soil  is  a  very  potent 
factor.  The  question  of  the  time  for  applying 
the  nitrogenous  manures  is  one  that  needs  further 
investigation,  though  from  general  observation  I  do 
not  think  that  applying  them  at  the  time  of  planting 
gives  a  proportionate  return  to  that  obtained  by 
applications  at  a  later  stage  when  growth  is  pro- 
ceeding. It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  being 
tested  more  fully.  Another  matter  also  is 
deserving  of  systematic  experiment — namely,  the 
substitution  of  a  growing  crop  turned  into  the 
soil  before  planting,  in  the  place  of  dung,  or  at 
least  to  reduce  the  amount  required.  On  some 
soils  Rye-grass,  dug  or  ploughed  in,  gives  most 
satisfactory  results  with  Potatos,  and  other  green 
crops  serve  a  similar  purpose.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 
(.To  be  contimied.) 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE    PARENTS    OF    CEINUM    POWELLI, 

HORT. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  his  valuable  Handbook  of  the 
Amaryllidece,  tells  us  that  Orinum  Powelli,  a 
favourite  garden  hybrid,  isa  cross  between  C.longi- 
folium  and  Moorei,  but  I  am  now  informed  that 
this  is  an  error,  or  otherwise  we  must  admit  the 
possibility  of  two  widely  differing  poUen-parents 
producing  the  same  plant  hybrid.  I  have  during 
twenty  years  pollenised  many  Crinums,  and  have 
preferred  the  most  widely  differing  species  of 
very  diverse  origins,  and  as  C.  Powelli  is  said  to 
be  hardy  in  Great  Britain  I  included  it  in  my 
experiments.  The  fine  C.  longifolium  of  Thunberg, 
with  its  splendid  pure  white-flowered  variety,  is 
always  preferred  as  a  seed-parent,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  find  some  very  interesting  and  fine  hybrids 
obtained  from  them  here  in  my  Tusculum,  near 
Naples.  Five  years  ago,  during  a  very  hot 
summer,  late  in  August  I  saw  the  large-rooted 
and  somewhat  rare  C.  pedunculatum,  R.  Brown, 
from  Eastern  Australia,  in  flower.  This  is  hardy 
here  if  cultivated  against  a  wall,  and  slightly 
protected  from  December  to  February.  It  drops 
its  large  leaves  every  winter  with  the  first  frosts, 
but  the  long  roots  always  survive  until  spring, 
when  new  foliage  is  produced  freely.  It  flowers 
late  in  summer,  as  does  C.  longifolium,  after 
a  rest  during  July  and  August ;  after  the  rains 
in  September  it  flowers  a  second  time.  It 
was  easily  pollenised  with  the  ripe  poUeu 
of  the  Australian  species.  The  operation  was 
quite  successful,  and  some  thirty  well-ripened 
seeds  were  the  first  welcome  return.  These  seeds, 
sown  while  fresh  the  same  autumn  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  kept  in  all  the  sunshine  available, 
came  up  very  soon,  and  the  small  plants  have 
stood  out-of-doors  all  the  year  and  are  evergreen, 
and  suffer  nothing  during  the  winter,  but  grow 
more  and  more  robust,  and  even  stronger  than 
the  two  parents.  They  differ  but  little,  but  not 
one  has  yet  fiowered  even  after  five  years, 
though  single  seedlings  of  C.  longifolium,  the 
seed-parent,  always  flower  the  fourth  year  after 
sowing.  Precautionary  measures  were  necessary 
during  the  fertilising  season.  The  flowers  were 
protected  with  a  sheet,  their  stamens  counted 
before  they  were  ripe,  and  no  other  Crinums 
were  in  flower  at  the  time,  so  I  am  quite  sure 


that  the  results  are  geniiine.  My  C.  Powelli 
differs  very  little  from  the  plant  received  witb 
that  name  from  England,  but  I  will  briefly 
describe  it  here:— Bulb  somewhat  globose  at  the 
foot,  but  with  a  very  long  neck  and  light-brown 
skin.  Leaves  sixteen  or  more,  spreading,  very 
long,  often  5  feet  by  4  to  5  inches,  broad  low 
down,  ensiform,  acuminate,  bright  green,  some- 
what tufted  with  brown.  It  grows  here  in  the 
open-air  all  the  year  round,  just  as  does  C.  Powelli 
from  England.  Leaves  smooth  on  the  edge,  as  is 
the  foliage  of  the  seed-parents,  whilst  those  of 
the  pollen  -  parent  are  somewhat  scabroiie. 
Peduncle  compressed,  or  nearly  cylindrical,  a 
little  tortuous,  glaucous,  2  feet  or  more  long. 
Flowers  about  fifteen  or  more  in  an  umbel,  im- 
pleasantly  scented  ;  pedicels  IJ  to  2  inches  long; 
spathe- valves  large,  oblong-lanceolate,  with  much 
curved  and  curled  filaments ;  perianth  -  tuUe 
curved,  light  green,  as  long  as  the  pedicels  or  a 
little  longer ;  segments  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
delicately  flesh  -  coloured  or  reddish,  about 
4  inches  long,  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle ; 
stamens  half  the  length  of  the  perianth-segments ; 
style  red,  brightening  towards  the  top;  com- 
pletely sterile,  as  are  almost  all  my  best  hybrid 
Crinxims. 

The  foliage  of  the  seed-parent  is  very  glaucous, 
whilst  that  of  the  pollen-parent  is,  as  is  well 
known,  bright  green,  rigid,  and  very  thick  and 
solid. 

Amongst  seedlings  of  the  same  date  are  some  . 
with  the  leaves  much  resembling  those  of  the 
pollen-parent,  others  with  thick  leaves  as  greem 
as  those  of  C.  pedunculatum,  but  not  so  stiff  or 
rigid.  We  shall  see  shortly  how  to  classify  them,, 
and  if  the  flowers  approach  more  nearly  to  those 
of  the  pollen-parent  we  shall  then  have  some 
agreeable  surprises.  It  seems  to  me  that  therfr 
is  no  doubt  that  C.  Powelli  is  the  offspring 
of  longifolium  and  pedunculatum,  and  not  of 
Moorei.  My  Powelli  is  not  quite  like  th& 
English  plant,  but  the  difference  is  easily 
explained. 

I  have  here  many  fine  hybrids  from  C.  Moorei, 
but  their  flowers  are  always  larger  than  the 
largest  of  Mooreis,  and  never  smaller,  so  how 
could  it  have  produced  such  a  smaU-flowering 
child  as  is  Powelli  ?  Charles  Sprenger,  Naples. 


NOTES  FROM    SANDEINGHAM. 

Fob  the  last  five  years  I  have  had  the- 
pleasure  of  making  an  annual  visit  to  these- 
gardens,  and  I  have  never  returned  from  Sand- 
ringham  without  having  added  to  my  knowledge. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  September  last  the- 
Vines  appeared  most  flourishing.  Never  have  I 
seen  so  fine  a  house  of  Lady  Downe  Grapes.  The- 
bunches  were  large,  and  had  exceptionally  fine, 
beautifully-coloured  berries.  Black  Hamburgha, 
planted  but  two  years  since,  have  made  grand 
growth,  and  should  in  the  near  future  give  satis- 
factory results.  Black  Alicante  had  bunches 
averaging  3  to  4  lb.  in  weight,  and  as  near 
to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  Such 
high-class  varieties  of  Grapes  as  Madresfield 
Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  largely  encouraged, 
and  they  promise  by  their  freedom  of  growth 
to  give  the  desired  results  in  the  near  future-. 
Peaches  have  been  a  fine  crop,  one  tree  especially 
of  Royal  Ascot  reaches  the  top  of  a  14  -  feet 
wall,  and  a  width  of  30  feet,  and  bore  an  ex.- 
cellent  crop  of  good  fruits.  The  foliage  on  the 
trees  generally  is  an  indication  of  what  has  been 
and  is  likely  to  follow  in  the  matter  of  fruit. 
Many  alterations  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
matter  of  re-roofing  Vineries  and  Peach-houses. 

In  the  hardy  fruit  department  full  crops  were 
to  be  seeu.  Cordon  Apples  are  grown  here  in 
hundreds  on  each  side  of  the  long  border  fringing 
the    path    through   the    kitchen-garden     to    thj» 
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dairy.  All  the  trees,  especially  those  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  were  roped  from  end  to  end  with 
high-coloured  fruits.  The  bushes  were  the  same, 
all  were  laden  with  fruits. 

In  regard  to  Pears  there  were  huge  crops  on  the 
walls  of  all  aspects  from  horizontal  as  well  as 
espalier-trained  trees.  Varieties  like  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Glout  Morceaux,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Conference  were 
exceptionally  fine. 

In  the  plant  department  there  was  much  that 
was  interesting.  Huge  batches  of  one  plant  are 
required  here  to  make  the  desired  effect.  For 
example  1,000  plants  of  Begonia  (iloire  de  Lorraine 
are  grown.  Plants  in  3-inch  pots  up  to  year-old 
roots  in  10-inch  pots  are  cultivated.  The  whole 
batch  is  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that  it 
would  be  diificult  to  match  them  in  a  private 
establishment.  Mr.  Cook  grows  some  of  the 
largest  plants  a  second  year,  and  with  good 
results  as  many  of  them  reach  as  much  as  4-  feet 
in  height  and  of  corresponding  width — really 
handsome  specimens.  Heliotrope  "  Madame  de 
Bussey  "  is  a  great  favourite  for  winter-flowering; 
as  many  as  500  plants,  mainly  in  7-inch  pots,  are 
grown.  The  cuttings  are  inserted  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  plants  ai-e  grown  on  freely,  yet  so 
stocky  tbat  in  September  they  averaged  but  8  or  10 
inches  high  from  the  pot,  and  in  a  condition  to 
give  huge  quantities  of  flower. 

Calanthes  are  used  in  quantity.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  finer  batch  of  C.  Sanderiana  and 
C.  Veitchii.  Especially  good  is  a  batch  of  Clero- 
dendron  fallax  in  5-inch  pots.  The  plants,  2  feet 
C  inches    high,    were   just    throwing  huge 

panicles  of  flower,  with  exceedingly  dense  green 
leaves  j  they  are  all  from  seed  sown  in  February. 
Salvia  Bethellii  and  S.  speciosa  are  especially  good ; 
the  pink-coloured  flowers  of  the  former  species 
are  as  much  admired  as  the  crimson  flowers 
of  S.  speciosa. 

Grevillea  robusta  is  found  to  be  most  service- 
able when  about  1  foot  high  in  4-inch  pots. 
Hundreds  of  such  plants  are  employed  annually  ; 
this  year  they  are  especially  numerous,  the  seed 
having  germinated  well. 

Cyclamens  are  grown  well,  the  foliage  of  many 
was  more  richly  marbled  than  any  I  had  previously 
seen.  Mr.  Cook  intends  to  make  a  selection  of 
plants  with  specially  well  -  marked  leaves.  He 
prefers  sowing  the  seed  early,  at  about  September, 
and  giving  the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth. 

One  large  span-roofed  house  is  devoted  to 
Codiffiums,  well-coloured  plants  from  6  inches 
high  to  as  many  feet  were  seen.  Ample  space  is 
given  to  the  larger  plants,  hence  they  colour  well. 

Carnations  are  grown  in  huge  quantities  ;  not 
that  the  houses  are  especially  well  adapted  for 
their  growth,  being  too  lofty,  still  the  results  are 
satisfactory.  The  appearance  of  the  plants  was 
aU  that  coidd  be  desired. 

In  the  corridor  such  subjects  as  Plumbago 
capensis  and  its  white  form  were  flowering  most 
freely ;  also  Cassia  corymbosa  with  its  clusters  of 
orange-yellow-coloured  flowers ;  Lithospermum 
scandens.  Begonia  fuschioides  and  Ipomoea 
coerulea  were  also  noticed  in  this  stnicture. 

Chironia  exifera,  with  its  pretty  deep  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  is  appreciated,  and  much 
attention  is  paid  to  Chrysanthemums.  For  pro- 
ducing large  flowers  700  plants  are  grown,  and 
there  are  as  many  in  bush  form.  Nothing  could  be 
of  greater  promise  than  the  whole  batch  of  plants, 
stocky,  well  clothed  with  deep  green  leaves. 

In  the  pleasure-grounds  many  improvements 
have  recently  taken  place,  such  as  the  clearing 
away  of  common  Laurels  and  the  substitution 
of  hardy  flowers  in  desirable  spots  to  give  masses 
of  colour. 

A  semi-wild  garden  on  a  small  scale  has  been 
made.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Cook  is  well  maintain- 
ing the  excellence  with  which  these  gardens  have 
long  been  credited.  E.  Molynexi.1:. 


DISCOVERY  OF  FRUIT  OF  APPLE- 
MILDEW  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  mildew  of  Apple-trees  (Sphierothecamali), 
which  gives  to  the  leaves  the  appearance  of 
having  been  very  liberally  dredged  with  flour,  has 
been  present  with  us  for  many  years,  but  up  to  the 


Fig.  1.19.— apple-shoot  with  mildew. 

present  season  the  higher  or  "ascigerous  "  form 
of  fruit  has  not  been  met  with  in  this  country. 
The  parasite  has  been  supposed  to  perpetuate 
itself  from  year  to  year  by  means  of  the  numerous 


its  almost  constant  recurrence  on  shoots 
once  infected  points  to  this  condition  of 
things.  The  mildew  is  fairly  abundant  ou. 
Apple-trees  throughout  Europe,  but  the  asci- 
gerous fruit  has  only  quite  recently  been  met 
with  in  Kussia,  its  first  European  record.  The 
imdoubted  rarity  of  ascigerous  fruit  proves  that; 
the  fungus  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  maintaining 
its  existence  by  means  of  it^  conidia,  or  by  peren- 
nial myceUum.  The  latter  method  is  quite  likely, 
as  an  allied  parasite,  the  Vine  mildew  (Oidium 
Tuckeri)  has  quite  recently  been  shown  to  have 
perennial  mycelium  (spawn)  in  the  young  Vine 
shoots,  and  from  this  mycelium  the  first  conidia 
of  the  season  are  produced.  These  conidia  being 
dispersed  by  currents  of  air  infect  other  leaves, 
and  an  epidemic  follows  unless  promptly  checked. 
Like  the  Apple  mildew,  the  ascigerous  fruit  of 
the  Vine  mildew  has  only  quite  recently  been- 
observed  in  Europe.  The  ascigerous  fruit  oS 
both  these  parasites  is  common  in  the  United 
States. 

The  ascigerous  fruit,  appearing  to  the  naked 
eye  as  minute  black  points  nestling  in  the  whit© 
superficial  mycelium,  was  found  on  adventitious 
shoots  springing  from  near  the  base  of  the  trunk 
of  an  old  Apple-tree  at  Mortlake,  Surrey. 

During  damp  seasons  the  mildew  is  very 
injurious,  as  it  arrests  the  increase  in  length  of 
shoots  that  ai-e  attacked,  hence  the  leaves  form  a 
terminal  tuft.  Spraying  and  dusting  with  dry 
sulphur  have  little  eft'ect  on  the  parasite,  and  as 
the  disease  appears  year  after  year  at  the  same 
points,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  most  certairr 
remedy  is  to  cut  oft'  and  burn  all  diseased, 
terminal  tufts  of  leaves,  along  with  the  short 
stunted  shoot  from  which  they  spring.  Qeo^ 
Massee. 


FlO.   160.— APPLE   MILDEW. 

A.— Ascigerous  fruit  of  Apple  mildew  with  its 

appendages. 
B.  -Aseus  with  eight  spores. 

{Hifrhly  imigniiied.) 

"  conidia '  or  spores  produced  on  the  leaves, 
and  by  the  presence  of  perennial  mycelium  in 
the  tissue  of  the  infected  shoots.  This  latter 
supposition  has  not  been  definitely  proved,  but 


MAY    IN    MY    FLORIDA    GARDEN. 

(Conctuded  from  p.  330.) 

EosES,  &c. — There  is  a  great  dearth  of  Rosea 
during  May.  The  main  blooming  period  of  th& 
"  Queen  of  flowers"  are  the  winter  months  and 
the  early  spring.  On  my  east  verandah  a  large 
specimen  of  my  favourite  Rose,  the  strongly  and 
deliciously  sweet-scented  Marechal  Niel,  still 
opens  its  immense  flower-buds  during  these  dry 
weeks.  The  buds  are  suffused  with  coppery-red, 
and  when  fully  open  the  flowers  also  frequently 
show  a  reddish  hue  on  the  golden  -  yellow 
ground  colour.  Woodland  Margaret,  a  blush- 
white  Noisette,  pervades  the  air  almost  as 
strongly  with  its  delicious  perfume  as  Marechal 
Niel.  Lamarque  still  flowers  in  large  clusters, 
but  Cloth  of  Gold  is  disappointing,  its  flowers- 
being  neither  golden-yellow  nor  very  fragrant. 

The  glory  of  the  garden  consists  in  the  many- 
varieties  of  Magnolia  grandiflora.  May  is  their 
main  flowering  time.  At  this  time  also  the  young- 
foliage  expands,  in  some  varieties  light  green,  in 
others  suffused  with  red  and  brown  lines.  Foliage 
and  flowers  vary  very  much  in  size  and  form; 
The  delicious  perfume  of  the  white  flowers  per- 
vades the  air  everywhere.  This  is  my  favourite 
tree.  No  other  one  affords  so  much  pleasure  > 
none  is  so  refined  and  charming. 

The  Oleander  grows  here  to  an  immense  size, 
being  perfectly  at  home  on  the  high  dry  pine-land. 
The  bushes  in  my  garden  have  been  in  bloom  for 
weeks.  The  common  rosy-red  form  (Nerium- 
Oleander  splendens),  with  fragrant  flower  trusses^ 
and  the  white  scentless  variety  are  the  best  as 
far  as  their  long-flowering  period  comes  into 
consideration.  Every  shoot,  every  branch  is- 
terminated  with  a  heavy  flower-bunch — a  bouquet 
in  itself,  and  the  stems  therefore  bend  to  all  direc- 
tions. Large  specimens  in  flower  are  so  con- 
spicuous that  they  can  be  seen  a  mile  away.. 
The  rarer  varieties,  such  as  Paul  Sahut,  Felix 
Bourgnet,  Mad.  Peyre,  Madonna  grandiflora, 
Savort,  &c.,  do  not  grow  with  me  to  such  a  large  size 
as  do  the  old  varieties,  and  their  time  of  flowering 
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is  only  of  short  duration.  They  never  continued 
iflowering  longer  than  about  two  weeks,  but  then 
-they  were  a  sheet  of  bloom. 

Eaee  Plants  in  Flower. 

Of  the  rarer  plants  in  flower  during  May  in  my 
.garden  the  following  mvist  be  mentioned  -. — 
Hauhinia  purpurea,  B.  variegata,  B.  acuminata, 
■Cassia  brasiliensis,  Tecoma  grandiflora,  T. 
■capensis,  T.  velutina,  Lonicera  sempervirens  var. 
minor,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Clivia  cyrtanthi- 
flora,  Clethra  arborea,  and  Jasminum  Sambac. 

Palms  flowered  abundantly  during  May — 
■Cocos  Blumenavia,  C.  Alphonsei,  C.  Bonneti,  C. 
.australis,  C.  Gaertneri,  C.  campestris,  C.  Tatay, 
"C.  Eomanzoffiana  were  all  in  bloom,  and  continued 
+0  be  so  all  through  the  summer,  flowering  and 
(ripening  their  aromatic  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
Phcenix  spinosa,  P.  reclinata,  Sabal  Adansoni, 
.and  Serenoa  serrulata  were  also  flowering. 

Some  plants  flowered  during  this  month  which 
I  had  never  before  seen  in  bloom.  The  most 
beautiful  among  these  was  Pithecoctenium  muri- 
•oatum,  which  I  raised  from  seed  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Morong  in  Paraguay.  The 
fflower  -  trumpets  are  creamy  -  white,  yellow  at 
the  throat,  half  closed.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
■climber  here,  and  very  beautiful.  A  bushy, 
small  tree  of  Tristania  conferta,  with  broad  ever- 
,-gTeen,  glossy  foliage,  was  in  full  bloom  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  flowers  were  small, 
white,  with  crimped  segments.  This  is  a  native 
•of  Australia.  The  Japanese  Sterculia  platani- 
&lia  showed  large  loose  flower  -  spikes  of  a 
greenish-white  colour  well  above  the  foliage. 

While  speaking  of  the  flowers  in  the  gardens  of 
Florida,  we  cannot  omit  the  brilliant  and  always 
•exceedingly  showy  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis.  It  is 
always  in  flower  if  not  cut  down  by  a  sharp  frost, 
.and  it  is  as  common  here  as  the  "  Eose  of 
Sharon  "  is  up  north. 

During  the  last  days  of  May  the  Loblolly  Bay 
i^Gordonia  lasianthus)  came  into  flower.  The 
blossoms  are  pure  white,  with  yellow  stamens, 
and  very  fragrant,  reminding  one  of  large  single 
■Camellias.  The  tree  is  a  beautiful  broad-leaved 
•evergreen,  and  one  of  my  favourites.  I  trans- 
planted quite  a  number  from  the  edges  of  muck 
^onds  into  my  garden,  where  they  flourish 
vigorously  in  the  dry,  sandy  soil.  The  tree  has 
the  additional  charm  that  the  old  leaves  assume 
a.  brilliant  red  colour,  and  the  contrast  between 
dhe  green  and- red  foliage  and  the  white  flower  is 
very  striking.  H.  Nehrling,  Florida. 


production,  that  we  can  but  long  for  more.  For 
instance,  we  should  have  liked  to  see  a  more 
frequent  insertion  of  dates  of  publication. 
We  observe  that  "  Adenia  "  of  Forster  is  referred 
to  "Modecca"  of  Linnajus.  The  insertion  of  a 
date  would  probably  have  supplied  the  reason 
why.  We  find  Adenia  cladosepala  of  Harms 
referred  to  Modecca  cladosepala,  but  no  indication 
is  given  as  to  the  author  of  the  last-mentioned 
name.  Proper  names,  when  used  in  the  form  of 
adjectives,  are  now  spelt,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Kew  usage,  with  a  small  initial  letter. 
In  the  original  work  they  are  spelt  with  a 
capital.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  it  would 
probably  have  been  better  to  have  maintained 
one  usage  throughout.  It  is  difficult  also  to  see 
why  Tournefort's  genera  are  retained  in  a  book 
not  supposed  to  go  further  back  than  the  time 
of  Linnseus,  though  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
Swedish  botanist  adopted  the  generic  names  of 
his  French  predecessor. 

We  believe  that  in  the  compilation,  at  least 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  a  great  number  of 
"garden"  names,  for  which  no  authoritative 
botanical  sanction  was  forthcoming,  were  elimi- 
nated. To  this  we  can  offer  no  objection. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  if 
these  names  could  be  published.  If  they  have  no 
botanical  significance  they  might  still  be  valu- 
able records  in  the  history  of  horticulture  if  the 
dates  were  forthcoming. 

But  these  are  all  minor  points  of  detail,  con- 
cerning which  opinions  may  differ,  and  they 
cannot  fitly  be  discussed  in  these  columns.  Suffice 
it  for  us  once  more  to  express  our  admiration  of 
the  care  and  patience  bestowed  on  the  book,  and 
of  our  appreciation  of  the  great  boon  conferred 
on  the  botanical  student  by  its  publication. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


Index  Kewensis  (Supp.  ii.,  fasc.  i). 
The  utility  of  this  monumental  work  is  daily 
^appreciated  by  those   who   have    to    deal    with 
•the  names  of  plants  and  their  synonyms.     The 
•original  work,  prepared  by  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson 
under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of   Sir  Joseph  Hooker,   was   completed  in 
1895.      In   these  volumes  are   recorded  all,  or 
practically  all,  the  names  of  plants,   from  the 
time  of  Linnteus  up  to  the  end  of  1885.     A  first 
.supplement,  prepared  by  M.  Durand  and  Mr.  B. 
D.  Jackson,  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  has 
Breached    the    letter    "  Rhy."     This    supplement 
is  intended  to  bring  the  record  down  to  1895. 

A  second  supplement  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion at  Kew,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Sir 
William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  and  is  intended  to 
■comprise  all  the  names  of  the  genera  and  species 
•described  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1896  to 
the  end  of  1900. 

Of  this  the  first  part,  extending  from  "  A  "  to 
■"  Leu,"  is  now  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  and  subsequent  supplements  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  staff'  of  the  Kew  herbarium.  We 
are  so  grateful  for  the  work,  and  so  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  labour  and   care  involved   in   its 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    HARDY    PKUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Or.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

Root  Pruning. — The  weather  has  been  all  that 
could  possibly  be  desired  for  this  operation, 
which  ought  now  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.  But 
in  gardens  where  such  work  has  been  unavoidably 
postponed,  let  it  be  done  at  once.  This  operation 
should  not  be  neglected  where  there  are  trees 
which  are  unfruitful  owing  to  the  wood  bemg 
too  thick  and  strong.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  fruit-trees,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
trees  should  possess  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  growing 
in  suitable  soil,  sufficiently  near  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  be  influenced  by  the  sun's  rays 
and  by  occasional  top-dressings.  This  last-men- 
tioned condition  is  especially  desirable  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  country  and  in  low  -  lying 
districts.  In  unfavouable  sites  tie  borders 
should  be  raised  several  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  the  whole  be 
thoroughly  well  drained. 

Plum  Trees  on  East  or  West  Walls  very  often 
make  too  much  wood,  and  fail  to  yield  a  good 
crop  of  fruits,  notwithstanding  they  produce  a 
wealth  of  flowers.  In  such  cases,  if  the  trees  are 
not  too  old,  lift  the  roots  entirely,  and  replant 
them,  bringing  the  thongs,  &c.,  nearer  the  sur- 
face, trimming  the  damaged  tips  and  relaying 
the  roots  in  a  fresh  compost  should  the  staple  be 
unsuitable.  In  unfavourable  localities  do  not 
plant  shy-fruiting  varieties,  but  such  as  Rivers' 
Early  Proliflc, Victoria,  Jefferson's  Prince  of  Wales, 
Monarch,  Grand  Duke,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Green-gage;  the  last-mentioned  variety  should  be 
given  a  good  position.  When  replanting  the  trees 
allow  room  for  the  bark  to  swell  between  the 
stem  and  the  wall.  Secure  the  branches  against 
damage  by  wind  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ties 
will  allow  the  trees  to  sink  with  the  new  soil.  At 
all  times  when  replanting  trees  the  soil  should  be 
worked  well  amongst  the  roots  and  made  firm, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Pruning  and  Nailing. — Do  not  nail  in  too  much 
wood  when  training  Plum  -  trees,  or  employ 
more  nails  and  shred  than  are  really  necessary, 
but  secure  evenly  over   the  trees  a  supply   of 


young  wood ;  that  which  is  two  summers  old 
frequently  produces  the  most  and  the  best  fruits. 
To  pull  the  main  branches  into  position  use 
strong  tar-twine  or  wUlows,  placing  behind  each 
tie  a  piece  of  cloth  to  prevent  the  bark  from  being 
cut.  Use  great  care  to  avoid  striking  the  bark  with 
the  hatnmer.  Trees  that  are  infested  with  scale 
should  have  all  the  branches  and  shoots  washed 
or  scrubbed,  using  for  this  purpose  a  mixture  of 
soft  soap  and  paraffin,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  of  soft 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  one  wineglass  of 
paraffin  to  3  gallons  of  soapy  water.  Keep  the 
liquid  thoroughly  mixed  during  its  application  to 
the  trees. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trkvob 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Buiford,  Dorking. 

Treatment  of  Phalrenopsis  during  Winter. — From 
the  present  tioie  and  all  through  the  winter 
months  it  is  a  critical  period  with  such  varieties 
as  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  Aphrodite 
(amabOis),  P.  amabilis  (grandiflora),  P.  Eime- 
stadtiana,  P.  Sauderiana,  P.  leucorrhoda,  &c. 
Those  plants  that  have  made  up  their  leaves 
and  are  now  developing  their  flower  -  spikes, 
should  be  afforded  water  only  after  most  careful 
examination,  the  roots  and  leaves  being  liable  to 
disease  if  water  be  applied  in  excess,  especially 
in  cold  or  wet  weather.  It  is  not  good  practice  to 
dip  the  plants  in  water,  or  otherwise  to  saturate 
the  compost ;  but  the  plants  should  be  examined 
every  day,  and  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
sphagnum-moss  is  dry,  lightly  sprinkle  it  with 
water  and  around  the  sides  of  the  baskets  or 
pans,  to  which  generally  the  roots  cling.  Do 
not  permit  any  water  to  lodge  in  the  centre 
of  the  growths  or  axils  of  the  leaves.  Use  a 
fine-rosed  watering-can,  and  employ  tepid  rain- 
water at  a  temperature  of  about  65°.  This  work 
should  be  done  in  the  morning  immediately  the 
temperature  of  the  house  rises  to  between  65°  and 
70°.  Young  plants  having  only  one  or  two  leaves 
frequently  produce  Bower-spikes,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  pinch  them  off  if  the  plants  are 
healthy,  because  they  will  invariably  send  up 
ether  flower-spikes  later  on,  and  sometimes  they 
will  do  so  from  the  centre  of  the  growth,  which  is 
always  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 
It  is  preferable  to  allow  them  to  expand  their 
flowers,  and  when  these  are  fuUy  expanded  to  re- 
move the  spike.  Strong,  well-rooted  plants  will 
throw  out  very  large  and  many-flowered  spikes, 
but  on  no  account  let  such  spikes  remain  too  long, 
or  the  plants  may  become  permanently  injured. 
If  the  spikes  are  stood  in  water  in  the  house 
where  the  plants  have  been  growing,  the  flowers 
will  retain  their  beaut.v  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  Now  that  the  flower-spikes  are  growing 
fast  and  are  very  tender  at  their  points,  they 
should  not  be  kept  too  close  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  or  the  ends  of  the  spikes  may  decay  through 
being  in  contact  with  the  cold  air  passing 
between  the  laps  in  the  glass.  Some  of  the 
green-leaved  varieties,  as  PhalEenopsis  speciosa, 
P.  Luddemanniana,  P.  violacea,  P.  Marie,  P. 
sumatrana,  &c.,  are  still  growing  and  rooting 
freely,  but  water  must  only  be  afforded  to  them 
in  limited  quantities,  inclining  to  the  dry  rather 
than  to  the  wet  side.  The  leaves  of  these  green- 
leaved  species  are  very  liable  to  injury  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  shining  upon  them  through 
the  roof  -  glass,  therefore  even  during  winter 
these  plants  should  be  carefully  protected,  a 
piece  of  tissue  being  all  that  is  necessary  to 
shade  them.  P.  Lo«ii  and  P.  Esmeralda  have 
passed  out  of  flower,  and,  being  deciduous  in 
their  native  habitats,  the  plants  will  require  but 
little  water  until  growth  recommences.  While  at 
rest  both  species  require  all  the  light  possible, 
but  during  the  growing  season  a  moist  shady 
position  is  preferable. 

The  temperature  for  Phalainopsis  during  winter 
should  range  from  60°  to  70°  according  to  the 
weather  outside.  A  close,  hot,  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  employing  a  little 
top  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
This  will  assist  to  harden  the  leaves  and  keep 
them  free  from  "  spot."  Cockroaches  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  roots  of  fhala^nopsis,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  poison  now  in  use  should  be 
employed  to  eradicate  them.  Slugs  are  sometimes 
troublesome,  but  they  may  easily  be  sought  for 
and  destroyed. 
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THE  FLOWEB   GAEDEN, 

Bj  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

The  Rockery. — Do  not  permit  fallen  leaves  and 
■rubbisli  to  accumiilate  or  "  damping"  will  occur, 
and  some  of  the  more  tender  species  will  be  lost. 
Take  advantage  of  the  mild  weather  to  remove 
some  of  the  stronger-growing  species  which  were 
planted  to  cover  space  until  the  more  beautiful 
and  tender  species  had  become  established.  Fill 
the  holes  thus  caused  by  affording  sich  soil  as 
will  be  suitable  to  the  plants  which  remain. 
Plants  which  have  been  in  pots  during  the 
summer  may  now  be  planted  out.  Woodland 
Ferns  that  were  planted  for  shelter  should  be 
removed  before  they  get  too  large  ;  they  abstract 
much  nourishment  from  the  ground,  and  thus 
rob  the  plants  around  them.  Polygonum 
Brunonis  and  its  varieties  are  very  bright  now. 
Plumbago  Larpentie  is  also  flowering  in  this 
garden. 

Double  Daisies. — If  the  plants  have  not  been 
taken  up  and  divided,  let  this  be  done  now.  The 
red  and  white  varieties  should  be  cultivated  for 
spring  bedding,  as  they  last  a  long  time  in 
flower.     Daisies  require  a  rich  loamy  soil. 

Montbretias. — As  soon  as  the  tops  have  died 
down  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  divided  one 
from  another.  Select  the  largest-sized  bulbs  for 
flowering  next  season,  and  let  the  others  be 
planted  in  the  nursery  ground  for  future  use.  If 
the  flowering-bulbs  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
same  ground,  it  should  be  trenched  first  and  some 
good  rotten  maniu-e  added. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — Caterpillars  are  very 
troublesome  to  rooted  cuttings  planted  thickly  in 
boxes.  They  must  be  picked  off  the  plants  by 
hand.  Clear  all  decayed  leaves  away,  and  stir 
.the  surface  of  the  soil  occasionally.  A  fine  day 
should  be  chosen  for  the  affording  of  water  to 
these  plants,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
waste  water  may  drain  quickly  away  from  the 
boxes.  Afford  plenty  of  air,  and  if  a  little  heat 
be  employed  in  the  hot  water-pipes  it  will  prevent 
excessive  damp.  Old  stools  laid  in  a  warm  frame 
will  require  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  dead  stems  cut 
off,  but  these  will  need  very  little  water. 

Alternantheras. — These  should  be  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere, 
at  a  temperature  of  GO"  at  night.  They  will 
require  care  in  the  application  of  water. 

Planting  should  be  completed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year.  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  are  best  moved  now,  and  if  the  soil 
contains  too  much  clay,  plenty  of  peat  or  leaf- 
mould  must  be  added.  If  any  other  Evergreens 
are  not  planted  before  the  end  of  the  year  they 
had  better  be  left  until  April.  Examine  trees 
that  were  planted  last  season,  and  remove  the 
ties,  putting  others  in  fresh  positions.  If  wire 
has  to  be  resorted  to  in  windy  and  exposed  situa- 
tions, old  india-rubber  piping  should  be  used 
around  the  stems.  Trees  that  are  planted  in 
grass  should  have  a  clear  space  of  2  feet  left 
round  the  stem.  This  space  can  be  kept  clean 
and  mulched  until  the  trees  are  established. 


TRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Ftfk,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Permanent  Tines  which  were  started  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  have  had  the  benefit 
of  favourable  weather ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
on  fine  days  to  keep  the  temperature  from  rising 
too  high.  Ventilate  the  house  freely,  but  close 
it  early  in  the  afternoon.  Until  the  Vines  are 
visibly  active  the  temperature  should  be  kept  low  ; 
50°  to  55°  at  night,  and  G0°  to  05°  by  day  must 
not  be  exceeded  at  present.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  moist  in  bright  weather,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  at  this  season  to  damp  the  surfaces 
in  the  house  repeatedly.  Cover  outside  borders 
with  a  thick  layer  of  dry  leaves,  before  severe 
weather  occurs  in  order  to  afford  protection  from 
heavy  rains  and  snow. 

Vines. — After  the  favourable  weather  the  fruit 
and  wood  of  Vines  will  now  be  perfectly  matured, 
and  liberal  ventilation  must  be  eiiiployed  to 
induce  the  Vines  to  rest.  All  late  Grapes  should 
now  be  cut,  removing  as  much  wood  as  possible. 


laterals,  and  even  leaves  attached,  for  placing  in 
bottles  in  the  fruit-room.  Put  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  in  the  water,  and  the  Grapes  will  keep 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  upon  the  Vines.  We 
have  just  bottled  in  the  manner  described  more 
than  100  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
The  Grapes  having  been  removed,  cleaning 
operations  and  any  renovation  of  the  borders 
that  may  be  necessary  can  be  commenced. 
If  the  Grapes  were  allowed  to  hang  longer  some 
little  difficiUty  would  be  experienced  to  ensure 
good  preservation  of  the  best  varieties,  and  in 
the  event  of  severe  weather  more  fire-heat  would 
be  required  to  secure  the  necessary  temperature 
of  50°  than  is  good  for  the  Vines.  Where  bottling 
is  not  practised,  however,  and  the  roots  of  the 
Vines  are  in  outside  borders,  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection will  now  be  necessary,  of  which 
corrugated  iron  shutters  may  be  considered 
the  best.  Whatever  the  protection  be,  it 
should  only  be  used  where  Grapes  are  hanging 
or  early  forcing  has  commenced.  Excessive 
coverings  on  borders  in  winter  or  summer  should 
be  avoided.  If  Vines  have  a  large  extent  of 
suitable  border  they  will  continue  in  a  fruitful 
condition  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  but  where 
it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  replace  a  por- 
tion of  the  border  with  fresh  soil  the  work  may 
now  be  undertaken  and  the  result  will  probably 
be  to  induce  increased  root-action  on  the  part  of 
the  Vines.  Where  interior  and  exterior  borders 
exist  it  is  desirable  to  renew  but  one  border  at 
one  time ;  the  effect  upon  the  next  season's  crop 
will  then  be  scarcely  visible.  In  order  to  keep 
the  roots  as  near  to  the  surface  as  possible,  care- 
fully remove  with  a  fork  the  inert  surface  soil 
sufficiently  deep  to  lay  bare  a  portion  of  the 
roots  only,  and  the  border  may  be  reduced  one 
half  its  width.  I  prefer  to  leave  the  front  open 
to  the  influence  of  the  weather  for  a  season, 
covering  the  surface  only  with  fresh  turves, 
charcoal,  half-inch  bones,  wood-ashes,  and  lime- 
rubble.  In  the  following  season,  the  front  of  the 
external  border  left  open  with  roots  protruding 
is  slightly  forked  back,  carefully  preserving  and 
trimming  decayed  or  damaged  roots  and  relaying 
them  in  the  fresh  front  of  whole  turves.  A  layer 
of  the  other  ingredients  named  above  is  placed 
between  each  layer  of  turves,  the  whole  being 
made  perfectly  firm. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  Jon.V  Pk.vtlanp,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  FiKTH,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 
Forcing  As2>aragus.  —  Where  strong,  well- 
ripened  crowns  are  available  a  start  may  now  be 
made,  and  the  measure  of  success  will  depend 
upon  the  conveniences'thereareat  hand  and  upon 
the  care  exercised  in  the  management.  For  early 
forcing  I  prefer  structures  heated  by  hot-water, 
because  the  temperature,  which  may  be  about  70° 
to  commence  with,  can  be  more  easily  regulated, 
and  be  reduced  when  growth  has  started,  or  if  the 
"  grass  "  shows  the  least  signs  of  growing  weakly. 
But  this  need  not  deter  those  who  have  not  this 
convenience  from  forcing  Asparagus  in  frames 
heated  by  hotbeds,and  forthis  purpose  beds  should 
now  be  made  up,  consisting  of  leaves  and  manure, 
well  mixed  together.  A  bed  thus  made  will  not 
produce  violent  heat  at  once,  but  it  will  continue 
to  afford  heat  for  a  longer  time  than  one  com- 
posed wholly  of  stable-manure  would  do.  When 
the  bed  has  been  made  up,  place  the  frame  on  it, 
and  spread  about  4  inches  deep  of  soil  over  the 
face  of  the  manure .  A  s  soon  as  the  temperature  has 
declined  to  below  80°,  arrange  the  crowns  closely 
together  on  the  soil,  and  cover  them  with  about 
3  inches  of  sifted  leaf-mould,  or  light  soil  free 
from  lumps  and  slugs.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  clumps  and  in  the  soil 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  whether  water 
should  be  afforded  directly.  If  the  conditions 
are  sufficiently  moist  to  encourage  growth,  allow 
a  few  days  to  elapse  before  applying  water ; 
and  before  this  is  done  let  the  water  be 
warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of 
the  bed.  If  the  plants  have  been  procured 
from  a  considerable  distance  and  have  become 
dry,  they  will  need  water  directly  they  are 
planted.  Unless  the  crowns  are  thoroughly 
ripened,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  them  to 
start  into  growth  so  early,  and  it  is  therefore 
essential   that   extra    care    should    be  taken    as 


regards  temperature  and  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  If  hot  water  is- 
used  for  heating  the  structure,  let  the- 
floors  be  damped,  and  syringe  the  walls  and 
surface  of  the  beds  so  as  to  produce  nearly  as- 
possible  that  refreshing  atmosphere  which  most 
of  us  have  experienced  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
following  a  few  warm  days  during  April  and 
May.  When  substantial  progress  has  been  made„ 
the  temperature  may  be  gradually  brought  down, 
to  60°  or  below  by  ventilation  or  otherwise,  ands 
the  results  will  be  better  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  greater  heat,  which  will  not  be  necessary 
at  all  in  a  month  or  two  hence,  as  growth  wiU 
then  start  freely  in  an  atmospheric  temperature- 
of  00°. 

Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  ifc,  in  Frames. — So  long  as* 
the  weather  continues  to  be  favourable  let  these 
crops  be  fuUy  exposed  to  the  air. 

Parsley. — If  any  Parsley  has  to  be  covered! 
with  frames  these  should  now  be  put  in  position,, 
so  that  the  lights  may  be  applied  when  required.. 
If  the  plants  are  growing  strongly  and  have> 
become  crowded,  keep  the  foliage  as  dry  aa 
possible  to  prevent  damping. 

General  Work. — Let  all  the  ground  from  which, 
summer  crops  have  been  cleared  be  cleaned  and. 
dressed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  in 
previous  Calendars;  then  apply  a  good  dressing: 
of  manure,  and  dig  or  trench  the  land,  as  may  be- 
required  by  the  state  of  the  ground  and  the  crop- 
which  it  is  intended  to  place  thereon  ;  but  throw 
the  soil  up  as  roughly  as  possible,  whether  it  be- 
dug  or  trenched. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  Nortb- 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Cinerarias. — A  position  should  be  found  for- 
these  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  cool-house  or  pit,, 
where  fireheat  is  only  employed  to  exclude  frost,. 
or  at  the  most  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  from. 
•10°  to  4-5°.  Under  these  conditions  the  growth  of 
the  plants  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  weeks  will  be- 
steady  and  hardy,  and  there  will  not  be  that  ex- 
cess of  weak,  flabby  foliage  which  results  from  the- 
employment  of  too  much  fireheat  during  the  sun- 
less winter  season.  Moreover,  the  plants  will  be> 
less  troubled  with  aphis,  as  these  do  not  breed 
freely  in  a  low  temperature.  Plants  in  need  of 
repotting  may  be  afforded  a  compost  consisting  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil,  together 
with  a  little  well-rotted  manure  and  some  coarse- 
sand  ;  but  a  very  rich  compost  and  light  potting, 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  would  tend 
to  the  production  of  gross  foliage.  Excellent 
plants  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  may 
be  grown  in  5-inch  pots,  provided  that  they  are- 
well  supplied  with  manure-water,  especially  fronr% 
the  time  that  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  appear. 
If  larger  specimens  are  required,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  afford  the  plants  one  or  two  shifts  into- 
larger  pots,  using  for  the  final  potting  those- 
having  a  diameter  of  7  or  8  inches. 

Bouvardias. — These  choice  winter  -  flowering- 
plants  will  now  require  a  temperature  of  about 
55°.  Banging  in  colour  from  pure  white  to- 
bright  crimson,  the  value  of  the  varieties  for- 
cut  -  flower  and  conservatory  decoration  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  As  good  a  position 
as  possible  should  be  given  the  plants,  either  in  a 
light  house  or  in  a  pit  sufficiently  deep  to  allow 
the  plants  to  have  a  few  inches  of  space  between> 
them  and  the  glass.  In  dull,  damp  weather  the- 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  som.e- 
what  dry,  in  order  to  check  the  tendency  to  damp 
oft'  which  the  flowers  of  the  double  varieties 
possess. 

Clivias  (Imantophyllums).  —  Now  that  these- 
plants  have  completed  their  growth,  water  should 
be  given  less  frequently.  The  decaying  of  the- 
tijjs  of  the  leaves  so  frequently  seen  at  this- 
season  may  be  attributed  to  over-watering.  Until 
the  plants  begin  to  show  their  flower-spikes  it; 
will  only  be  necessary  to  afford  them  sufficient, 
water  to  keep  the  foliage  plump. 

AgapantTius  umhcllatus.  —  Water  should  be. 
withheld  from  these  plants  during  the  winter. 
When  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry,  the  plants  may- 
be placed  until  the  early  spring  in  any  cooB 
structure  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Letters  for  Pubtication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  ON  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPEB.  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  toill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

illustrations. — The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dec. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement .  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Local  News, — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intdhgence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  U  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY 


(  National    Chrysanthemum    So- 
^Nov.  21'i     ciety,  Committee  Meeting  at 
(     Essex  Hall,  Strand. 

WEDNESDAY  Nov  g^j  Annual  Dinner  of  the  National 
wliDJNJiai^Ay,  NOV.  JS^     chrysanthemum  Society. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  25]  ^^J^t?ng^°^<'  ^''"'=^5''  ^^'""'^^ 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  it 
Morris,  at  in..3n. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Roses,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Iris,  Ac,  at  67  & 
fji,  Cheapside,  E.G..  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  ^, 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries.  Tunbridge  Wells,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  Cripps,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
11.30  o'clock. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

6.500  Deudrobium  Phalfenopsis  Schroderse,  and 
600  Cattleyas,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.^ 


AVERAGE  Tempeeatuee  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  o£  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-41-6'. 
Actual  Tempeeatuees  :— 

lJ01iT>Ofi.— Wednesday,  Novcmher  16  (6  P.M.):  Max. .52°; 
Min.  39=. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.—  Thursday,  A'ui'.  17 
(10  A.M.):  Bar..  305;  Temp.,  47'.  Weather 
very  dull  with  fog. 
Peovinces.— ICedjicsda!/,  Nov.  16  (6  p.m.):  Max.  51°, 
South  of  England ;  Min.  46°,  East  Coast  of 
Scotland. 


_     .  ..        .  The  announcement  of  the 

resignation  of  this  gentle- 
man as  Secretary  to  the  Scientifie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  received  with  real  concern  by  all 
the  members  of  that  body,  as  well  as  by 
many  who  have  had  occasion  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  Committee. 
For  twenty-five  years  Professor  Henslow 
has,  without  fee  or  reward,  acted  as  Secretary, 
and,  by  his  uniform  courtesy  and  readiness 
to  impart  information,  has  secured  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Mr.  Henslow'.s  retirement  is  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  remove  from 
London  to  Leamington.  Although  his  ser- 
vices as  Secretary  will  thus  be  rendered 
impracticable,  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that 
lie  will  still  be  able  to  give  occasional  lec- 
tures to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society — lectures 
•which  are  greatly  appreciated  for  their 
interest,  fluency  and  lucidity  of  statement.  ", 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
on  Tuesday  last  the  following  resolution 
was  read  from  the  Chair  and  passed  by 
acclamation,  the  members  standing: — 

"  Resolved  that  :  This  Committee,  on 
hearing  of  the  resignation  of  its  Secretary, 


the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  V.M.H.,  desires 
to  place  on  record  its  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  unvarying  courtesy  and  marked  ability 
he  has  shown  in  the  disinterested  discharge 
of  his  duties  during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  Committee  trusts  that, 
although  the  Professor  is  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  retire  from  the  regular  duties 
of  his  office,  it  may  still  be  able  to  profit 
by  his  experience  and  to  welcome  him 
occasionally  at  its  meetings." 

Mr.  Chittenden  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  till  the  end 
of  the  current  session. 


Begonia  "  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ••  (spe 
Supplementary  Illustration). — There  are  few 
gardens  that  possess  greenhouses,  we  suspect,  in 
whicli  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  display 
similar  to  that  shown  in  our  Supplementary 
Illustration,  which  has  been  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Temple, 
at  Leyswood,  Groombridge  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Bristow). 
The  plant  is  so  easily  cultivated,  flowers  so  pro- 
fusely, and  is  at  its  best  at  the  very  dullest  time 
in  the  whole  year,  that  there  is  little  wonder  that  it 
so  soon  became  universally  cultivated.  There  have 
already  occurred  several  sports  from  this  variety, 
such  as  those  of  "  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Eothschild," 
"  Turnford  Hall "  (which  has  flowers  that  are 
nearly  white),  and  "  Caledonia,"  with  pure  white 
flowers,  but  so  unUke  to  the  type  that  few  gar- 
deners are  able  to  cultivate  it  successfully.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last,  several  newer  varieties  were  shown, 
but  their  resemblance  to  "  Gloire  de  Lorraine " 
appeared  very  close. 

The  Rev  .a.  Foster-Melliar. — We  regret  to 
hear  of  the  death  on  November  14,  at  Sproughton 
Rectory,  near  Ipswich,  of  this  genial  cleric  and 
eminent  Rose-grower.  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  had 
been  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  for  some  time, 
from  disease  of  the  kidney,  which  resulted  in  a 
paralytic  seizure.  In  his  coUege  days  at  Oxford 
he  was  a  famous  athlete  and  cricketer,  and  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death  he  was  out  shooting.  To 
horticulturists,  however,  he  will  be  best  known 
as  an  ardent  rosarian.  He  was  not  content  with 
growing  Roses,  but  he  exhibited  them,  and  with 
much  success.  His  work  The  Booh  of  the  Rose  is  an 
excellent  book,  highly  esteemed  by  rosarians,  and 
probably,  so  far  as  practical  information  is  con- 
cerned, the  best  aU-round  book  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Foster  -  Melliar's  paper  on  "  Pruning 
Roses,"  read  at  the  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick, 
afforded  a  good  illustration  of  his  merits  as  a 
teacher.  To  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  he  was  Ji 
frequent  contributor,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  W.  R.  Raillem  "  ;  and  his  loss,  occurring  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  will 
create  a  sad  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Rose  Society. 

The    Royal    Horticultural   Society.  — 

The  show  on  Tuesday  last  was,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  somewhat  smaller  than  customary, 
but  was,  as  usual,  pretty  and  interesting.  Even  in 
the  foggy  weather  which  prevailed,  the  Hall  was  de- 
lightfully light.  The  details  of  the  show  are  given 
in  another  column.  Here  we  may  express  our 
satisfaction  that  a  beginning  was  made  in  group- 
ing the  exhibits  in  a  more  effective  manner  than 
has  been  the  custom.  It  was  only  a  beginning, 
hut  we  trust  it  will  be  followed  up  as  opportunity 
permits,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  treated  to 
long  rectangular  benches,  covered  or  not  with 
baize  of  hoary  antiquity,  on  which  the  plants  are 
placed  with  no  attempt  at  grouping  or  harmony. 

The  National  Rose  Society,— The  Temple 

Gardens  formed  a  singularly  appropriate  and 
convenient  place  for  the  great  summer  show  of  the 
Society.     But  neither  historical  appropriateness 


nor  present  convenience  any  longer  has  weight 
with  the  Benchers.  The  Society  has  received  an 
intimation  that  the  gardens  will  no  longer  be 
placed  at  its  disposal.  A  new  locality  had 
accordingly  to  be  found.  Various  places  were 
considered,  and  at  length  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  Show  shall  be  held  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  on  or  about  July  5  next. 
The  "Temple  Show"  proper,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will 
take  place  as  usual  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Annual  Dinner  is  announced  for  November  23, 
at  6.15  P.M.,  and  will  take  plate  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  the  Society's  President,  will  preside  on  that 
occasion. 

National  Potato  Society.— District  Com- 
mittees are  to  te  formed  in  various  counties  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  Society  and  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed. 
An  enquiry  has  been  addressed  to  each  member 
asking  for  information  concerning  the  best 
disease-resisting  varieties,  the  best  Potatos  for 
heavy  or  light  soils  respectively,  the  best  early, 
the  best  late  varieties  and  the  best  for  the  main 
crop.  One  very  important  question  relates  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  particular  varieties  as 
regards  flavour.  The  collection  and  tabulation 
of  this  information,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the 
trials  made  in  different  counties,  will  show  that 
exhibitions  are  by  no  means  the  only  things  the 
Society  aims  at. 

Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
France. — This  Society  opened  its  autumn  exhi- 
bition of  Chrysanthemums  and  Fruits  in  the 
large  glass  structure  at  Cours-la-Eeine,  Paris,  on 
Saturday,  November  5.  The  show  was  opened  by 
President  LonBET,  who  with  Madame  Loubet 
and  suite  made  a  tour  of  the  exhibits  and  freely 
expressed  his  admiration  of  them.  Most  entries 
were  made  in  the  Chrysanthemum  section,  which 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  part  of 
the  building,  and  made  a  splendid  show,  being 
arranged  in  banks  and  beds  with  gravel  walks 
between.  Amongst  the  most  notable  displays 
were  those  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  Andrieux  et 
CiE.,  who  occupied  the  dome  at  the  entrance ; 
and  of  Messrs.  A.  Nonin,  Calvat,  and  Leveque 
beyond,  which  presented  a  magnificent  array. 
The  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur  for  Chrysanthe- 
miuns  offered  by  President  Loubet  was  taken 
by  the  Marquis  d'Adrelles  de  Paladink  (gr., 
A.  Laurent),  with  a  group  of  well-trained  and 
large-flowered  plants.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  novelties,  of  which  many  received  Certifi- 
cates. There  were  also  several  specimen  plants 
trained  in  standard  form,  and  containing  on  one 
stem  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  distinct  varieties,  all 
ingeniously  grafted  on  to  one  stock,  and  which,  all 
being  in  flower  together,  presented  a  noteworthy 
spectacle.  In  addition  to  the  Chrysanthemums 
there  were  groups  of  Begonias,  tuberous  and 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  varieties,  and  Carnations, 
Clematis,  Cyclamen,  Violets,  &c.  The  exhibits  of 
fruits  included  some  splendid  Peaches,  Pears, 
Apples,  Grapes,  &c.  There  were  numerous 
examples  of  the  growing  popularity  of  fruit 
bearing  on  their  surface  portraits  of  celebrities, 
crests,  &c.  Messrs.  Salomon  et  Fils  exhibited 
a  fine  collection  of  Grapes,  all  well  coloured  and 
of  large  size,  among  which  were  some  good 
bunches  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat  and  Black  Ali- 
cante. The  exhibit  of  H.  Whir  was  also  very 
fine.  There  were  two  greenhouses  allotted  to 
Orchids,  in  which  were  some  fine  displays.  Mr. 
G.  Lesdettr  took  the  "Prix  d'Honneur"  in  this 
section  with  a  comprehensive  collection.  The 
exhibit  of  M.  A.  Marcoz  was  also  very  fine,  and 
contained  some  magnificent  plants  of  Vanda 
coerulea  and  Cattleya  aurea.  In  the  same  house 
was  an  interesting  collection   of  Nepenthes  and 
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Anthuriums  exhibited  by  an  amateur,  Mr.  Jabbt- 
Desloges.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings on  view.  In  the  open-air  were  exhibits  of 
-^greenhouse  structures,  boilers,  and  horticultural 
implements;  also  fruit-trees,  by  leading  firms. 
"The  show  closed  on  Sunday  last.  The  attendance 
-throughout  was  very  good.  The  Society's  next 
large  show  will  be  in  May,  1905,  and  will  be 
untemational.  D.  M. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

''(The  Editor  dots  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  exjyressed  hy  his  Correspondents. ) 
COLOUR   AND     FLAVOUR    IN    APPLES.— In   the 

listof  kitchen  Apples  given  in  your  issue  forOct.  29, 
.'p.  298,  I  notice  that  the   choice  is  rather   from 

the  growers'  than  the  consumers'  point  of  view. 

A  list  given  from  the  view  of  the  latter  would 

be   still  more  interesting.     There  are   so  many 

varieties  of  Apples  possessing  different  qualities. 
■Of   the   kitchen   Apples   some   cook   quite   white 

and  soft,  like  the  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
.and  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  have  a  pleasant 
.acidity.      Some  turn  brownish   in   cooking,  like 

Warner's  King ;  some  do  not  form  a  pulp  when 

•  cooked,  like  the  Worcester  Pearmain.  The 
points  to  be  ascertained  seem  to  be  just  those 
iihat  cannot  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  fruit- 
,-growerg.     It   is   rather   provoking   to  find,  espe- 

•  cially  when  the  years  before  one  are  fewer  and 
"  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,"  that  after 
•waiting  several  years  for  the  fruit,  the  Apples  that 
■were  recommended  as  "beautiful  Apples,"  whilst 

beautiful  externally  it  is  true,  leave  a  sensation 

■  when  you  have  eaten  them  as  if  you  had  swallowed 
:  stones,  or  others  when  cooked  are  almost  as 
'tough  as  leather.     Like  Adam,  our  knowledge  of 

Apples  is  obtained  by  painful  experience.  The 
Apple  that  seems  like  sponge,  the  hard  in- 
•digestible  Apple,  the  so-called  "  bitter-sweet "  or 
■insipid  Apple — these  are  the  experiences  of  youth  ; 
.and  when  one  does  get  hold  of  a  really  nice 
pleasantly  and  juicy,  fine-flavoured  Apple,  how 

•  difScult  it  is  to  obtain  its  correct  name  from  the 

•  fruiterer !  As  we  get  on  in  years,  when  a  soft- 
fleshed,  juicy,  digestible  Apple  becomes  a  neces- 

■  sity  for  health's  sake,  we  see  with  envious 
.  ayes   a  juicy  hard   Apple   with    a   fine  flavour, 

like  the  King  of  the  Pippins,  demolished 
by  sound  teeth  with  evident  gusto,  a  longing 

■for  a  soft  Apple  comes  over  us,  and  the  cata- 

Uogues  are  consulted,  and  growers  are  asked 
what  Apples  possess  the  needed  qualities,  the 
reply  may  be  Lady  Sudeley  for  an  early  Apple, 

.and  Allen's  Everlasting  for  a  late  one ;  but  one 
learns  too  late  that  Lady  Sudeley  soon  loses  its 

iflavour,  and  that  Allen's  Everlasting,  unless 
severely  thinned,  is  almost  too  small  to  bite  ;  and 
when  we  find  a  nice  soft  and  rosy  Apple,  such  as 
Mainyard's  Bearer,  ripe  in  October,  one  looks  in 
vain  in  catalogues  for  the  name,  or  is  at  last  told 
by  experts  that  it  is  Margil,  an  Apple  that  the 

•  catalogues  give  as  ripe  from  December  to  March. 
From  the  consumer's  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 

•these  are  the  following  points  to  determine 
before  planting  Apple-trees : — 

1.  Is    the    tree    an    abundant    and    tolerably 
txegular  bearer  ? 

2.  How  long  will  the  Apples  keep  under  proper 

■  care  ? 

3.  How  does  the  Apple  cook,  white  or  brown, 
soft,  or  keeping  its  shape  ? 

4.  Is  it  acid,  fine-flavoured,  or  insipid  when 
■cooked  ? 

5.  What  varieties  can  be  had  in  succession  from 
July  to  March  ? 

As  regards  eating  or,  dessert  Apples : — 

1 .  Is  it  a  free-bearer  ? 

2.  Is  it  of  a  fair  size  ? 

3.  Is  it  acid  and  fine  flavoured  ? 

4.  Is  it  soft  and  digestible  ? 

5.  Is  it  prettily  coloured  ? 
■  6.  How  long  will  it  keep  ? 

'  7.  In  what  month  does  it  ripen  ? 

8.  What  varieties  can  be  had  in  succession  ? 

So  far  as  market-growers  are  concerned  I  pre- 
isume  the  qualities  desired  are  somewhat  different. 
A  free-bearer,  a  fruit  of  handsome  appearance, 
large  size,  not  readily  bruised,  keeping  well  for  a 
long  time,  very  early  or  very  late,  as  the  case 
may  be,  represent  probably  the  qualities  desired, 
indeed,  I  have  been  told  by  a  wholesale  fruiterer 


that  the  very  earliest  Apples  in  the  market,  hard, 
green,  and  only  of  medium  size,  simply  because 
they  are  early,  fetch  a  good  price,  but  they  are 
known  in  the  trade  aa  "One-bite"  Apjiles,  for 
reasons  that  do  not  need  explanation.  A.  N. 
Adanison. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  APPLES.— Everyone  must 
agree  vrith  the  Editor  of  the  Field  that  all 
interested  in  fruit  -  growing  are  indebted  to 
you  for  the  valuable  information  you  have 
collected  for  us  about  what  Apples  to  plant. 
There  is  another  point  of  only  less  importance, 
and  this  is  in  regard  to  the  stock  upon  which 
the  varieties  should  be  grafted  ?  The  usual 
statement  that  standard  Apples  should  be  on  the 
"  Crab  "  (understanding  by  that  the  wild  Pjrus 
Malus)  I  regard  as  wrong,  as  it  is  a  very  awkward 
one  to  "  work,"  and  is  so  slow-growing  that  unless 
caught  very  young,  and  grafted  with  a  very 
vigorous  variety,  it  would  hardly  make  a  good 
standard  in  an  average  lifetime.  M.  Charles 
Baltet  in  his  well-known  book  advises  "the  seed- 
ling Apple  "  ;  but  that  does  not  carry  one  very 
far,  as  the  "Codlins,"  "Pippins,"  streaked, 
bitter-skinned  cider  Apples,  differ  so  much  in 
timber,  bark,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  that  they 
can  hardly  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
species  ;  and  very  likely  all  are  hybrids,  like  the 
Strawberry,  Potato,  Kose,  &c.  [True  hybrids — 
i.e.,  first  crosses  between  two  distinct  species — are 
seldom  very  fruitful.  Ed.]  There  are  in  this 
country  plenty  of  trees  over  100  years  old  in  full 
vigour  and  bearing,  and  thousands  of  standards 
of  half  that  age  that  are,  as  we  say.  "worn  out," 
while  trees  that  never  have  grown  into  good 
standards  are  only  too  common.  X  K.  J. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  CHARLESWORTHII.  —  An  un- 
usually fine  variety  of  this  handsome  Orchid  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  gr.  to  P.  L. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Pampisford,  at  the  Cambridge 
Horticultural  Exhibition.  The  plant  was  a 
healthy  specimen,  and  bore  thirteen  flowers 
of  a  remarkably  dark  purplish-violet  tint.  In 
contrast  with  ordinary  light-coloured  forms  it 
was  most  conspicuous,  and  formed  a  prominent 
object  in  the  beautiful  group  of  Orchids  and 
stove  plants  which  gained  a  special  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  the  excellence  of  culture  shown 
throughout.  R.  L.  C. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FOR  PLANTS.  —  With  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Burbidge's  enquiry  respecting  the 
effect  of  coloured  glass  on  Vines,  &c.,  I  may 
remind  him  that  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  went 
to  very  heavy  expense  in  glazing  some  vineries  at 
Welbeck  with  alternate  rows  of  plain  and  violet 
glass.  The  results,  however,  were  not  such  as  to 
induce  a  continuance  of  the  experiment.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Roberts  would  be  able  to  supply 
fuller  particulars.  Chas.  E.  Pearson. 

THE  POTATO  MANIA. — A  craze  has  taken  hold 
of  a  small  section  of  farmers  and  gardeners  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  "  Potato  craze,"  as  a 
writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  truly  ternjs  it, 
is  only  a  whit  more  rational  than  the  Tulip  mania 
from  the  fact  that  one  can  eat  Potatos.  The 
outside  Press  is  responsible  for  much  of  this,  for 
they,  in  their  greed  for  sensational  head-lines  and 
paragraphs,  seem  able  to  swallow  whole  much  of 
the  nonsense  that  is  told  them.  It  is  alleged  in 
some  of  these  imaginative  paragraphs  that  the 
value  of  the  Potatos  staged  at  the  National 
Potato  Society's  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  estimated  at  half  a  million  sterling,  and 
that  a  ton  of  some  especial  kind,  as  those 
exhibited  under  a  glass  shade,  would  be  worth  five 
hundred  millions  sterling,  and  that  one  gentleman 
actually  eat  .£500  worth  at  his  dinner !  Calmly 
considered,  this  is  simply  nonsense,  and  when  it 
is  sifted  to  the  bottom  it  resolves  itself  into 
another  instance  of  the  easy  gullibility  of  John 
Bull  and  his  extraordinary  hankering  after  the 
marvellous.  Enquiring  among  those  most  likely 
to  know,  I  learn  that  many  of  the  novelties  on  the 
market  are  no  better,  some  doubting  whether 
they  are  as  good  as  existing  sorts.  The  much 
vaunted  "  Northern  Star  "j  has  the  great  fault 
of  supertuberation  in  a  marked  degree,  while 
not  a  word  is  said  about  the  flavour  and 
cooking  merits  of  any  of  these  varieties,  except 
that  one  gentleman  asserted  that  the  tubers 
cooked  for  his  j£500  meal  tasted  like  good  Potatos, 


white,  mealy  and  fine-flavoured,  as  they  decidedly 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  price.  It  the  state- 
ments were  correct,  he  could  have  claimed  to  have 
consumed  at  one  meal  vegetables  that  were  worth 
more  than  their  weight  in  gold  !  A  rumour  too 
is  current  that  a  Potato  honoured,  like  the 
sirloin  of  beef,  with  Knighthood,  and  to  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
gave  an  Award  of  Merit,  is  nothing  but  a  dis- 
carded kind,  handsome  but  worthless — the  Inter- 
national kidney  under  a  new  name.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  incorrect  or  that  the  Committed 
never  tested  it  when  cooked.  Experience. 

NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY  AND  COOKED 
POTATOS. — Replying  to  both  Mr.  Bartlett  and 
Mr.  Engleheart,  I  may  say  that  at  the  last 
Committee  meeting  of  the  National  Potato 
Society  it  was  decided  to  solicit  the  opinions  of 
those  interested  in  Potatos  as  to  what  were  the 
best  Potatos  for  various  purposes,  including  table 
quality.  The  forms  are  now  ready,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  a  copy  to  any  applicant. 
Probably  most  people  will  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  is  much  more  likely  to  elicit 
useful  information  than  a  series  of  classes  for 
cooked  Potatos  at  a  show.  It  is  good  of  Mr. 
Engleheart  to  give  us  his  advice  as  to  when  to 
hold  our  exhibition,  but  1  expect  we  shall  still 
be  so  stupid  as  to  let  our  subscribers  settle  the 
dates  !   Walter  P.  Wright,  Poslling,  Hythe. 

SAGINA  PROCUMBENS  IN  GARDEN  WALKS. — 
Your  correspondent  "  F.  S.,"  p.  322,  can  easily  get 
rid  of  "  Sagina  procumbens  "  and  all  other  weeds 
on  paths  by  timely  applications  of  small  doses  of 
common  salt.  Salt  is  a  most  thoroughly  effective 
and  safe  application  to  apply  for  the  killing  of 
weeds.  I  have  used  it  for  years  in  preference  to 
the  more  popular  weed-killers  lately  introduced. 
The  salt  1  prefer  is  finely-ground  rock  salt,  aa 
this  is  in  my  opinion  much  more  potent  than 
the  white,  and  owiu:;  to  its  brownish  colour  its 
presence  on  the  walks  is  not  discernible.  No 
heavy  application  is  required,  merely  a  thin 
sprinkling ;  but  as  to  this  a  little  experience 
is  soon  acquired.  Immediately  the  salt  is 
applied,  it  should  be  brushed  in  by  the  use 
of  a  new  birch  or  ling  besom.  This  opera- 
tion serves  to  place  the  salt  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots  of  the  weeds  and 
hastens  the  desired  end.  If  the  weather  happens 
to  be  dry  when  the  salt  is  put  on,  a  light 
watering  with  a  rosed  pot,  by  dissolving  it, 
helps  to  quicken  the  business  of  killing.  Mosses, 
Lichens,  Sagina,  Arenaria  and  Poa  annua  are  the 
weeds  which  generally  give  trouble  on  gravelled 
walks.  Gravel  which  sets  hard  and  continues 
hard  is  less  liable  to  grow  weeds  than  dirty 
interior  gravel  which  never  thoroughly  sets. 
When  using  salt  or  any  of  the  more  poisonous 
weed-killers,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply 
it  too  near  live  edging,  such  as  Box,  &c.  When 
paths  are  liable  to  become  weedy  it  is  best  to 
have  them  edged  with  some  kind  of  stone 
kerbing.  I  do  not  think  "F.  S."  will  be  very  suo- 
cessful  with  the  "Painters'  lamp  burner,"  but 
should  it  be  tried  I  for  one  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  how  much,  or  any,  success.  The  presence 
of  Sagina  gives  me  no  nightmare,  as  I  have 
long  ago  learned  how  to  "  Togo "  it  to  quick 
disappearance.   W.  Miller,  Berkswell. 

CARNATION  AMERICA. — I  am  one  who  from  the 
first  has  grown  this  excellent  perpetual-flowering 
variety,  and  still  find  it  to  be  the  best  of  all 
scarlet- flowered  Tree- Carnations,  when  all  points 
are  considered.  To  the  good  qualities  enumerated 
by  "E.M."onp.  267,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Murray  on  p.  305, 
I  may  add  that  it  possesses  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  is  a  true  perpetual  bloomer.  I  have  a 
batch  of  plants  which  has  produced  good  flowers 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  excepting  during 
July  and  August,  when  the  plants  were  stood  out- 
of-doors  and  the  buds  removed.  As  stated  by  Mr. 
Murray,  the  variety  Glacier  (or  Mrs.  Brooks,  as 
it  is  now  called)  is  indeed  an  excellent  white  com- 
panion to  America,  and  we  now  require  a  good 
pink  variety  of  the  same  class.  A  great  point  in 
the  culture  of  the  variety  America  is  to  take  the 
cuttings  in  November  or  early  in  December,  in 
order  to  allow  time  to  stop  the  plants  two  or  three 
times,  as  the  variety  does  not  possess  such  a  free 
branching  habit  as  do  some  of  the  older  varieties 
v.  R.  Fielder,  North  Mymms  Park  Gardens. 
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■  In  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Wavrin, 
near  Ghent,  there  is,  or  has  till  recently  been, 
in  flower  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  the  lip  deep 
slaty-bhie  bordered  with  white.  It  was  bought  by 
the  Marquis  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull  k  Sons,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  it  (fig.  161).  The  Marquis  informs 
ns  that  his  plant  is  at  present  small,  but  that 
he  expects  that  when  well  cultivated  the  flowers 


SOCIETIES, 


THE   EOYAL    HOETICULTURAL. 

November  15. — An  ordinary  meeting  of,  the  Com- 
mittees of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Tuesday  last. 

One  of  tlie  chief  exhibits  was  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Orchids,  .shown  by  G.  F.  MoOHE,  Esq.,  Cliardwar, 
Bourton-on-the-'Water,  Gloucestershire,  of  which  a 
description  will  be  found  below. 


the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
and  several  other  collections  of  fruit.  No  Award  was 
made  to  a  novelty,  though  several  seedling  varieties 
of  Apples  were  shown. 

Most  of  the  fog  had  cleared  away  before  noon.  In 
the  afternoon  twenty-three  new  Fellows  were  electeA 
to  the  Society. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marsliall,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.. 
C.  T.  Druery,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  B.  May,  Jno.  Green.. 
J.  A.  Nix,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  C'has. 
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Fig.  161.— l.1':lia  pe.kstans,  with  veev  slaty-ell'e  i,ii'  burhered  with  white. 


will  assume  larger  dimensions.  In  any  case  the 
lip  is  more  decidedly  blue  than  in  any  variety 
he  has  seen.  "  I  have,"  continues  the  Marquis, 
"two  other  varieties  of  L.  prajstans  with  blue 
lips,  one  in  particular  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
size  and  perfect  form  of  the  flower.  I'he  lip  in 
this  case  is  lavender  -  blue  edged  with  white. 
This  variety  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Son,  and  was  called  L.  prsstans  Queen 
Alexandra,  this  marvellous  variety  being  really 
worthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  gracious 
and  good  Queen  of  England— de  Wavrin."  The 
range  in  colour  in  this  species  is  remarkable,  and 
the  presence  of  blue  varieties  is  specially  worthy 
of  note.  ; 


The  ORC'Hin  Cojimittee  recommended  Awards 
including  three  First  -  class  Certificates  and  three 
Awards  of  Merit. 

The  exhibits  before  the  Fl.OR.vn  Co.MMiTTEE  included 
a  number  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  but 
■the  Committee  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit 
to  only  one  of  them.  Two  other  Awards  of 
Merit  were  recommended,  one  to  a  winter-Howeriiig 
Carnation,  and  the  otlicr  to  a  small-fruiting  Capsicum. 
There  were  collections  of  winter-flowering  Begonias, 
Carnations,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous plants  and  flowers. 

Before  the  Frdit  and  Vegetable  Committee  there 
was  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears  from 


Jefferies,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  Howe,  H.  J.  Cntbush,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  R.  \V.  Wallace,  C.  E.  Shea,  M.  J. 
James,  Geo.  Paul,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  C.  E.  Pearson  an(JJ 
James  Walker. 

Mil.  Richard  Dea.n. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  he  had  received'  fropii 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  stating  that  he  had  been  confined  to. 
his  bedroom  for  the  pa.st  eight  days,  and  unless  thr- 
great  pain  from  which  lie  suffers  can  be  relieved 
Mr.  Dean  was  afraid  that  he  might  not  be  able  to* 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee.  On  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  seconded  by  BIr. 
Geo.  Paul,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  send  a  letter 
of  sym])athy  to  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Committee  as  long  ago  as  ISU.S,  and  who  has. 
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■jiiuce  been  one  of  the  moat  regular  attendants  at  its 
meetings. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Eochfobd  &  Sons,  Turnforcl  Hall 
Xurseries,  Turnford,  showed  a  variety  of  Aeparagus 
medeoloides,  in  which  the  leaves  were  of  lighter  green 
■€oloiir  than  the  t3'pe.  The  variety  was  named  aurea  ; 
l)ut  the  yellow  colour  was  not  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  obtain  recognition  from  the  Committee. 

Messrs.   High   Low  &  Co.,    Bush   Hill   Park  Nur- 

-series,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a  group  of  Carnations,  in 

■which  the  variety  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  was  conspicuous. 

Mr.    H.    B.    Mat,    Dyson's   Lane   Nurseries,    Upper 

Edmonton,    exhibited  a  group  of   flowering  plants  in 

season,  including  excellent  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,    Mrs.    Leopold   de    Rothsciiild,    and   several 

•  other  varieties  of  the  same  type.     Choice  varieties  of 

.Bouvardias  were  included,  amongst  which  King  of  the 

•Scarlets  was  conspicuously  effective.     Two  good  plants 

■of  Adiantum  tenerum  Farleyense,  and   several  speci- 

flnens  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  major,  a  variety  having 

■deeper-coloured  bracts  than  the   type,  completed  the 

•exhibit  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Ja.s.  Veitch  &  SoN.s,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series, King's  Road,  Chelsea,  had  several  plants  of 
-Jacobinia  coccinea,  in  flower ;  but  the  feature  of 
'their  exhibit  was  a  collection  of  Begonias.  These 
•winter-flowering  varieties,  raised  from  crosses  with  B. 
:Socotrana,  were  brilliant.  The  variety  Mrs.  Heal, 
though  one  of  the  oldest,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
'best.  Others  included  "Winter  Cheer,"  Agatha,  and 
A.  compacta ;  Julius,  a  double  jjink-Howered  variety  ; 
.and  Success,  a  deep  red-coloured  single  variety.  A 
.oiew  variety  was  shown  in  Rosalind,  which  has  large 
dowers  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Heal,  but  of  rich  pink 
^colour.  This  was  obtained  from  a  cross  between  B. 
.^ocotrana  and  a  rose-coloured  tuberous  variety,  and 
*iay  become  as  popular  as  Mrs.  Heal  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  SOKS,  Swanley,  made  one  of 
rtheir  popular  exhibits  of  sprays  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
These  flowers  were  exceedingly  bright,  ami  the  forty 
'.varieties  or  so  shown  represent  the  best  obtainable. 
•Conspicuous  were  Prince  of  Orange  (orange  -  red), 
reticulata.  Sir  E.  Cassel  (scarlet).  Queen  of  Italy 
(pink).   Lady  Warwick  (white  with  pink  Picotee-like 

■  edge).  Snowstorm  (white),  and  others.  There  were 
.-ilso  some  choice  double  varieties  shown  (Silver  Flora 

Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  &  Son.  Cheshunt,  Herts, 
showed  cut  Roses,  Ferns,  Carnation  flowers,  Lily  of 
Ahe  Valley,  and  other  exhibits  of  a  miscellaneous 
•character.  A  pink-coloured  Carnation  named  Fascin- 
.eition  was  much  admired  as  a  decorative  variety  (Silver 
Banksjan  Medal). 

MesBi-8.  W.  CiTJRsH  &  Son,  Highgate,  Middlesex, 
.^exhibited  liardy  berried  shrubs,  such  as  Pernettvas, 
-also  some  late-flowering  perennial  Asters,  late-flowering 

■  border  ajjd  rock-plants,  &c.,  and  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  cut  flowers  of  Carnations  in  great  variety.  One 
of  these  is  described  under  "  Awards  of  Merit"  (Silver 

flora  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  exhibited  a  group  of  winter- 
Jiowering  Begonias. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  made  an 
"■exhibit  of  a  large  collection  of  shrubs  and  Conifers  in 
jpots ;    these,    including   Skimmia  Fortunei,  misnamed 

japonica,  a«d  other  berried  plants,  were  suitable  for 
.afurnisluEg  flower-beds   and    window-boxes  during  the 

winter  seasou. 

Messrs.  Felton  k  Sons,  7,  8,  and  9,  Hanover 
-Square,  London,  W.,  exhibited  a  group  of  "retarded  ' 

plants  for.ood  into  flower.  These  included  Ehododen- 
'iron  (Azalea)  molle,  Liliums  auratura,  speciosum,  and 

longifloruai ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  common  Laburnum, 
..Lilac,  aad  Spir.-eas.     The  firm  also  showed  decorative 

varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations  in  vases  ; 
-also  flowering  sprays  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  some 
-specimen  C^odiaiums,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Messrs.   W.   Wells  &   Co.,    Earlswood    Nurseries, 
RedhilL   exhibited   a   collection   of   Chrysanthemums, 

■  imongst  which  were  the  following  varieties  ; — Chelton 
i.'a    yeUow    spojt    from    Nellie   Pockett),    Rolinda   K. 

Harding  (a  large,  spreading  Japanese,  of  bronze  and 
vellow  colours),  John  E.  Dunne,  J.  H.  Doyle,  Mrs.  G. 
Denyer  (incurved),  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey  (incurved), 
.•and  Old  Gold  (a  very  richly-coloured  flower,  that 
•would  be  excellent  for  decorative  purposes).  Good 
single  -  flowered  and  decorative  varieties  were  also 
shown,  and  the  best  Japanese  will  be  found  described 
under  "Awards  of  Merit."  The  group  was  awarded  a 
jSiiver  Flora,  Medal. 


Other  new  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Sewaki),  Hanwell,  who  sent  plants  of  Elthorne  Gold, 
a  deconative  variety,  with  smooth  florets  of  pure  yellow 
colour,  and  others ;  Messrs.  GEO.  Williams  &  Co., 
Cardiff,  showed  a  rather  rough-looking  Japanese  va- 
riety, named  Geo.  Williams  ;  Mr.  A.  Nobbs,  Beech 
Hurst  Gardens,  Haywards  Heath,  had  a  small-flowered 
single  variety  named  Annie  ;  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Floral 
Farms,  Wisbecli,  had  an  incurved  sport  from  Globe 
d'Or,  and  an  excellent  yellow-coloured  market  variety 
of  Japanese  named  Guinea  Gold.  Mr.  Walter  Jinks, 
Knowle  Green  House,  Staines,  showed  a  crimson 
.Japanese  with  silver  reverse  named  W.  Wilson.  G. 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  HoUies,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr. 
Smith),  exhibited  upwards  of  a  dozen  single-flowered 
varieties,  all  very  pretty,  but  which  were  thought  not 
to  be  improvements  on  existing  varieties. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Carnation  Lord  Charles  Bcrcsford.—  The  flowers  of 
this  winter-flowering  variety  have  a  white  ground 
featliered  with  bright  reddish-pink  colour,  the  general 
effect  being  one  of  pink-and-whitc.  Tlie  flowers  are 
nearly  2.V  inches  across,  have  good  petals,  and  very 
seldom  burst  tlie  calyx.  They  are  moderately  fragrant. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  CcTBLSH  &  SONS. 

Capsicwi  annrntui  var.  conoidcs. —  An  effective, 
small-fruited  Capsicum  of  which  a  plant  2\  feet  high 
in  a  -tJ  in.  pot  was  shown  by  J.  Gurnet  Fowler,  Esq., 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford.  The  plant  as  shown  iiad 
three  or  four  stout  stems  and  produced  a  flat  tal)le-like 
top  upon  which  the  fruits,  being  erect  and  above  the 
small  lanceolate  leaves,  produced  considerable  effect  as 
viewed  from  above  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cliri/mnthcmum  Dora  Stevens.  —  This  is  a  large 
Japanese  flower,  in  which  the  florets  reflex  surticiently 
to  display  the  bright  reddish-purple  colour  on  tlieir 
upper  surface,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  flower  as  shown 
was  bronze-coloured  owing  to  the  younger  florets  being 
slightly  incurved.  Of  the  many  varieties  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  this  appeared  to  be  the  most  ilistinct. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood, 
Redhill,  Surrey  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  Do  B.  Crawshay, 
Norman  V.  Cookson,  R.  Brooman-White,  W.  Boxall, 
W.  H.  Young.  W.  H.  White,  G.  F.  Moore,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  Colman.  F.  Wellesley, 
F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  and 
W.  Thompson. 

There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  Orchids,  the  meeting 
being  specially  marked  by  the  grand  group  exhibited 
by  G.  F.  Moore,  }5sq.,  Bourtononthe- Water,  Glou- 
cestershire (gr.,  Mr.  Page),  and  which  in  extent,  quality, 
perfection  of  culture,  profusion  of  liloom,  and  excellent 
arrangement,  eclipsed  any  which  had  been  previously 
exhibited  in  November.  The  Committee  unanimously 
awarded  the  large  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society,  and 
recommended  that  the  Lindley  fliedal  should  also  be 
given  for  extraordinary  excellence,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  culture.  The  group  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  wide  staging  at  the  end  of  the  Hall,  and  it  was 
most  elaborately  arranged,  the  back  being  interspersed 
with  fine  Palms,  Crotons,  Bamboos,  &c.,  and  the  whole 
set  in  green  moss  and  small  F^erns.  Throughout  were 
a  great  number  of  Cypripediums,  but  the  collections  of 
them  were  broken  by  clumps]  of  Dendrobium  Phalae- 
nopsis,  fine  Oncidium  varicosum,  a  number  of  good 
Cattleya  labiata,  and  other  coloured  species,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  brilliant  being  the  scarlet  form 
of  Epidendrum  x  O'Brienianum.  To  bring  such  a 
vast  collection  of  rare  plants  from  Gloucestershire 
in  such  perfect  condition  was  a  great  feat,  well 
worthy  of  the  praise  and  awards  bestowed.  Some 
400  specimens  were  in  the  group,  the  Cypripediums 
forming  the  greater  part,  the  C.  iusigne  varieties 
alone  contributing  120  distinct  forms,  many  of  them 
equal  to  rank  with  the  fine  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall, 
a  specimen  of  which  bore  three  flowers.  The  yellow 
forms  were  nearly  all  represented,  C.  i.  Sanderse 
showing  over  a  dozen  blooms  C.  i.  Dorothy,  eight. 
and  others  several  each.  Some  jf  the  most  beautiful 
were  C.  insigne  montanum  rrngnificum,  C.  i.  Agatbse, 
C.  i.  Kathleen,  C.  i.  Bowsto  Gem,  C.  i.  Ethel  Cypher, 
and  C.  i.  sylhetense  giga.  teum,  which  secured  an 
Award.  C  i.  Oddity  had  remarkalde  flowers  with 
three  lips,  the  variation  being  proved  to  be  con- 
stant. Others  noted  were  C.  x  Actjeus  Chardwar 
variety,  C.  x  Blanche  Moore,  a  model  flower  showing 
C.   insigne ;    C.    x    Leeanum  giganteura,   magnificum 


and  the  best  of  the  other  forms  ;  C.  x  Lathamianum 
giganteum,  C.  x  mierocheilum,  C.  x  Olivia,  C.  x 
Nandii,  C.  x  Priam,  and  a  host  of  other  fine  hybrids. 
The  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis  included  the  pure  white 
D.  P.  hololeuca,  exquisitum  (bright  claret-rose),  ru- 
bescens  and  highburyense.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  was  Phaio-Cymbidium  x  chardmarense, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers  and  reddish-purple,  yellow- 
veined  labellum. 

Mesrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group  of  showy  hybrid 
Cattleyas  and  L-tlio-  Cattleyas,  among  which  were  tho 
new  LselioCattleya  x  yEgiua  (L.  PerriniiJ  x  C. 
Hardyana),  with  lilac-tinted  sepals  and  petals  and 
purple  lip;  forms  of  L.-C.  xDecia,  and  other  L.  Perrinii 
crosses;  L.-C.  X  leucoglossa,  L.-C.  x  bletchleyensis, 
L.-C.  X  Tenos  (C.  Bowringiana  x  L.-C.  X  Nysa), 
Cattlej'a  x  Wendlandi,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
secured  a  Silver  F'lora  INIedal  for  a  fine  group,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  six  richly-coloured  Laelio-Cattleya 
X  lurainosa.  With  them  were  L.-C.  x  Violetta  (a 
very  fine  flower),  L.-C.  x  bletchleyensis,  several  good 
Cattleya  x  Vulcani,  C.  x  Portia,  C.  x  Fernand  Denis, 
C.  X  Clarki.'e,  and  Lrelia  x  Helena.  Among  tho 
Cypripediums,  C.  insigne  trisepalum  had  tlie  lower 
sepals  enlarged  and  finely  spotted  ;  C.  x  Milo,  forms 
of  C.  X  Leeanum,  C.  x  Hitchinsi:e,  were  good.  Vanda 
coerulea,  Lycaste  X  Tunstilli,  and  Trichopilia  suavis 
were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  received  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group,  the  best  plants  in 
which  were  Cypripedium  x  Helen  II.  var.  Fascinator 
(insigne  x  bellatulum),  a  good  cream-coloured  flower, 
finely  marked  with  purple,  and  C.  x  Mary  Beatrice 
one  of  the  finest  of  hybrid  Cypripediums.  Other 
forms  of  C.  x  Helen  11.  were  shown,  also  C.  x  Orion 
var.  bella  (concolor  x  msigne  Sandera;),  a  pretty 
cream-white  flower  densely  spotted  with  purple  ;  forma 
of  C.  insigne  and  C.  x  Leeanum,  hybrid  Calanthes, 
the  finely-coloured  Cattleya  labiata  Edward  VII.,  and 
other  showy  kinds. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group  in  which 
were  the  fine  white  Cattleya  labiata  Amesiana  and 
C.  1.  Reedleyensis  (see  Awards) ;  also  Cattleya  x 
Maronii,  C.  x  mollis,  C.  Dowiana,  Lajlio-Cattleya  x 
Decia  and  the  rare  L.-C.  x  Decia  alba,  L.-C.  x  Stat- 
teriana,  L.-C.  x  Lady  Rothschild,  &c. ;  Cypripedium 
insigne  Harefield  Hall  with  four  fine  flowers,  C.  x 
Tityus,  C.  x  King  Carlos  (?  Charlesworthii  x  Lathami- 
anum) with  showy  rose-blotched  upper  sepal,  and 
others. 

Francis  Welleslet,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  labiata  Minnie  and 
C.  1.  AVestfield  variety,  two  large  and  finely-coloured 
forms ;  Lailio-Cattleya  x  Norba  superba,  Cypriijedium 
iusigne  Mrs.  F.  W.  Moore,  and  C.  i.  oitrinum  Truffaut- 
ianum,  two  good  j^ellow  forms. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Niobe, 
Oakwood  -  raised  variety,  with  several  handsome 
blooms ;  C.  insigne  Sanderaj  Oakwood  seedling.  C.  x 
Actajus  punctatissimum,  C.  x  A.  aureum,  the  very 
finely -coloured  Cattleya  labiata  oakwoodiensis  (with 
many  flowers,  Cultui'al  Commendation),  and  Odontq- 
glorsum  X  Andersonianum  Crawshayanum  (see 
Awards). 

Dkewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne 
(gr.,  Mr.  Renwick),  sent  six  seedlings,  raised  between 
C.  insigne  Maulei  and  C.  i.  punctatum  violaceura. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court  (gr..  Mr.  Dun- 
can), showed  Sophro-Cattleya  x  warnhamensis  (C. 
amethystoglossa  x  S.  grandiflora)  with  pretty  rose, 
coloured  flowers ;  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Angela  (L.-C.  X 
exoniensis  x  L.  pr^estans) ;  and  L.-C.  x  Cordelia  (L. 
Dayana  x  L.-C.   x  T.  W.  Bond). 

Mrs.  HOLLOND,  AVonham,  Bampton  (gr.,  Mr.  Austin), 
sent  a  flower  of  Cypripedium  x  Nina  E.  Hollond 
(insigne  superbum  x  Lathamianum). 

Mrs.  NiCKALLS,  Pattison  Court,  Redhill,  showed 
Stanhopea  oculata. 

Mrs.  T.  FlELDEN,  Tadcaster  (gr.,  Mr.  Clayton),  sent 
a  good  specimen  of  Cattleya  labiata. 

Frank  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  Gipsy  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Norris), 
sent  Cypripedium  x  Hitchinsiae  var.  Frank  Rehder 
(insigne  Chantini  x  Charlesworthii  album) ;  C.  X 
Ernesto,  for  which  he  had  previously  received  an  Award 
of  Merit,  and  C.   x  Adrastus  inversum. 

W.  ThomP-SON,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  William 
Stevens,    a  finely-blotched   variety   raised  at  Walton 
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Grange  four  3'ears  ago  (seed  sown  August  27,  1900),  by 
crossing  a  fine  rose-tinted  crispum  witli  a  good  blotched 
form.  The  spike  liad  been  restricted  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects  of  flowering  in  a  small  state,  and  consequently 
the  plant  was  not  available  for  an  Award. 

Messrs.  HooLET  Bros.,  Bitterne  Park,  Southampton, 
rfiowed  two  white  forms  of  C'attleja  labiata  with 
slight  pink  tint  on  the  lip ;  other  good  coloured 
varieties,  Cypripedium  insigne  Sander?e,  &c. 

AWARDS. 

FlHST-C'L.\SS  Cektipicate. 

Cypripedium  x  Niobe  Wcstonbirt  nar.,  from  Capt. 
G.  L.  HoLFORD,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Alexander). — A  very  fine  flower,  much  rounder  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  original,  the  circular  dorsal 
sepal  being  finely  marked  with  purplish-rose,  the  white 
ground  colour  showing  in  places  between  the  veining 
and  on  the  margin. 

Ciqiripedittin  x  Hi:kn  II.  var.  Fascinator  (insigne  x 
bellatulum),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  SoN.s,  St.  Albans. 
— A  pretty  hybrid  formed  much  like  C.  bellatulum. 
Flowers  yellowish-cream-coloured  finely  marked  with 
purple,  the  colour  being  darkest  on  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Odontofilosaum  x  Andcrsonianuvi  Craivshai/anum, 
from  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap- 
man).— Flowers  approaching  that  of  O.  crispum,  white 
tinged  with  rose  and  richly  blotched  with  dark-reddish- 
purple.  BIr.  Cookson  also  showed  the  painting  of  it  taken 
when  previously  flowered  and  in  which  the  flower  was 
smaller  and  the  ground  colour  yellow.  Good  culti- 
vation had  brought  out  O.  crispum  in  it  markedly. 

AwAHiis  OF  Merit. 

Cypripedium  x  triumpkans  m/ir/nijicum  (Sallieri  x 
oenanthum  suj)erbum),  from  Captain  G.  L.  HoLKORD 
(gr.  Mr.  Alexander).  A  great  advance  on  the  original, 
to  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given  in  1894.  Dorsal 
sepal  white  in  the  upper  part,  the  lower  having  a 
green  ground  heavily  blotched  with  dark  purple 
blotches  changing  to  rose  colour  upwards.  The  rest  of 
the  flower  of  a  rich  chestnut-brown  colour  and  with  a 
shining  surface. 

Cypripedium  insigiie  sfflhctcnse  r/igantcum,—  From 
G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Page).  Avery  large  flower 
of  the  fine  shape  of  the  old  form  and  with  a  broad  round 
dorsal  sepal  showing  much  white  in  the  upper  half. 

Cattleiia  labiata  Mccd/ei/ensis.— From  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  Flowers  white  with  faint  pink  tint  on  the 
lip,  which  has  light  orange  markings  in  the  tube. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Jos.  C'heal,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and 
Messrs.  W.  Poupart,  Geo.  Wythes.  Owen  Thomas, 
J.  Jaques,  G.  Reynolds,  W.  Pope,  Geo.  Keif,  Horace 
J.  Wright,  H.  Parr,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  George 
Woodwaril,  F,  Q.  Lane,  A.  Dean,  and  James  Gibson. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitph  k  SoN.S,  Royal  Exotic  Nurse- 
ries, Chelsea,  exhibited  fruits  of  two  attractive-looking 
dessert  Apples.  One  was  from  a  cross  between  Ribston 
Pippin  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  ;  and  another,  named 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  from  a  cross  between  the  varie- 
ties Bismarck  and  Cornish  Gilliflower. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hammond,  Pilgrim's  Hatch,  Brentford, 
exhibited  some  fruits  of  an  Apple  named  Nursery 
Pippin ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Amurose,  The  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  again  exhibited  fruit  and  foliage  of  Grape 
Melton  Constable. 

A  noteworthy  exhibit  of  "Christmas"'  Rhubarb 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Reading.  The 
stems  were  nearly  2  feet  long,  ■  and  were  gathered 
on  November  14  from  a  position  in  the  open  air,  where 
■no  protection  had  been  afforded.  This  variety,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  introduced  from  the  Antipodes, 
and  its  natural  season  of  growth  there  would  be  at 
about  November. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  fruits  was  made  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  We.stmjnstkr,  Eaton  Hall,  .Cheshire 
(gr.,  Mr.  X.  F.  Barnes).  The  exhibit  was  arranged 
with  good  effect  over  a  large  t.able  covered  with  a  white 
cloth  traced  with  coloured  foliage,  &e.  In  the  centre 
were  several  trumpet-shaped  glasses  containing  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums.  The  Apples  and  Pears 
being  arranged  on  plates  and  dishes  hidden  with  Vine 
foliage  appeared  beautiful,  and  all  the  specimens  were 
remarkable  for  large  size  and  brilliant  colour,  some  of 
them  having  apparently  been  proiluced  under  glass. 
Fruits  of  Apple  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  were 
\musually  fine,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear  was  also 
superb.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Apples  and 
Pears  there  were  half-a-dozen  fruits  of  Melon,  three 


bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  an  equal  number 
of  bunches  of  Black  jUicante  Grapes  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 

,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wallace,  Eaton  Bray  Nurseries,  Dun- 
stable, exhibited  about  sixty  dishes  of  Apples.  These 
were  good  specimens,  which  showed  excellent  develop- 
ment and  good  colour  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Another  exhibit  of  Potatos  was  made  at  this  meeting, 
Mr.  R.  W.  CiREEN,  Wisbech,  contributing  tubers  of 
thirty  varieties  in  punnets. 

Edward  S.  Godsell,  Esq.,  Camcross  House,  Stroud 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Hammond),  contributed  twenty-seven  excel- 
lent bunches  of  Grapes  of  the  varieties  Black  Alicante, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Lady  Downes'.  The  award 
of  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  certainly  not  more 
than  equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  exhibit. 

A  few  dishes  of  Canadian  Apjiles  were  shown  by 
Miss  Close,  son  e  from  an  experimental  farm  at 
Ottawa,  and  others  from  a  Jlr.  Martin's  farm  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Some  of  the  fruits  were  like  the  variety  Hoary 
Morning,  and  all  were  well-coloured  specimens,  though 
not  specially  remarkable. 

J.  T.  BEXNETT-Poii,  Esq.,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt 
(gr.,  Mr.  Downes),  exhibited  five  large  bimches  of 
Grape  Mrs.  Pince. 

Foul'  very  large  pale  yellow-coloured  fruits  of  Pear 
Charles  Ernest  were  shown  by  Mr.  George  Wood- 
ward. This  variety  is  somewhat  like  Pitmaston 
Duchess  in  appearance  only,  and  was  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  31,  1903,  p.  301. 


THE    BRITISH    GARDENEES' 
ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING  IN  IRELAND. 

October  22. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Gardeners' 
Association,  held  on  the  above  date,  in  the  XL.  Hall, 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  of 
the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  Curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  on  "Gardens  and 
Gardeners,"  said  : — "  Concerning  ourselves  as  gar- 
deners, you  cannot  organise  a  show  of  gardeners, 
but  is  it  impossible  to  '  grade '  and  lift  gardeners  as 
a  class  or  body  to  a  higher  plane  ?  Is  it  impossible 
to  give  the  gardener  a  higher  social  status  than 
he  got  from  average  society ';  All  the  learned 
professions  seemed  to  have  a  stone  wall  round  them. 
One  reason  was,  of  course,  that  professional  men 
were  all  college  men,  and  educated  at  the  Ur.iversity, 
and  they  got  social  status  before  they  entered  into 
their  jirofessiou  at  all.  It  was  impossible  for  most 
gardeners  to  get  an  education  of  that  kind  ;  but  there 
was  a  beginning.  There  were  colleges  in  connection 
with  the  Universities  now  starting  at  which  gardeners 
were  being  trained,  such  as  at  Reading,  Durham,  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  places,  and  the  chances  were  that  the 
gardener  would  rise  in  the  social  line  in  that  way. 
The  head  gardener's  social  position  was  legally  that  of 
a  domestic  servant.  Mr.  Burbidge  thought  that 
was  a  grievance.  Another  thing  was  that  at  the 
present  time  any  man  might  call  himself  a  gardener, 
no  matter  what  his  education  might,  or  worse 
still,  might  not  have  been.  Now,  he  asked,  was  it 
wise,  was  it  desirable,  was  it  right,  that  gardeners 
as  a  class  should  rest  content  to  be  safeguarded 
by  a  broken  wall  and  an  open  door '/  Should  they, 
as  gardeners,  suffer  the  bad  effects  of  competi- 
tion, of  free  trade,  which  was  not  fair  traile ':  and  was 
not  some  sort  of  co-operation  and  protection  desirable  ? 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  aggressive,  domineering 
trade  union  would  ever  suit  gardeners.  It  was  possilile 
to  found  an  association  that  would  secure  the  interests 
of  the  worker  and  also  the  interests  of  the  employer. 
.The  experiment  of  founding  such  an  association 
in  England  had  already  been  taken  up  under  the 
name  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association.  The 
lecturer  then  dealt  in  detail  with  the  objects  of  this 
Association,  which,  briefly  put,  were  to  compile  a 
register  of  gardeners  and  gardens,  and  to  regulate 
wages  and  working  hours,  &c.  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  branch  of  the  Association  in  every  large 
town  wherever  there  were  sufficient  gardeners  to  form 
one.  This  was,  so  far  as  Mr.  Burbidge  could  remember, 
the  first  real  attempt  to  organise  gardeners  of  all 
classes  under  one  flag,  and  if  it  proved  a  success,  as  he 
felt  sure  it  would  do,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  would 
not  only  elevate  the  social  status  of  gardeners  and  leail 
to  their  material  advancement  and  protection,  but  also 
safeguard  the  interests  of  employers.  He  asked  the 
officials  of  the  Association  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 
newly-formed  organisation." 

We  are  informed  that  an  evening  has  since  been 
appointed  by  the  Association  for  consideration  of  the 
(piestion. 


LINNEAN. 

November  3.  —  Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman,  F.R.S.-,. 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  President,  in  greeting: 
the  Fellows  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  alluded  tc- 
the  welcome  addition  to  the  Society's  rooms,  by  tlie 
acquisition  of  the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Post  OflSce,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  Library 
and  Council  Room. 

The  Resolution  of  Council  of  June  2,  "that  the 
existing  bye-laws  of  the  Society  be,  and  they  ar^ 
hereby  repealed,  and  that  the  following  bye-laws  be 
established  in  lien  thereof,"'  was  then  introduced.  The 
Council  had,  in  the  new  bye-laws,  made  as  few  changes 
as  possible,  preserving  the  original  te.xt  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. He  took  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  to  be  that 
the  bye-laws  should  be  voted  upon,  as  a  whole,  and  on 
that  basis  the  ballot  would  be  taken.  The  result  was> 
— in  favour  72,  against  4  ;  whereupon  the  President- 
declared  the  new  bye-laws  to  be  confirmed  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce  showed  specimens  of  a  new 
British  grass,  Koeleria  valesiaca.  Gaud.,  which  he  had 
found  in  the  herbarium  of  Dillenius  at  Oxford,  anA 
had  recently  refound  in  the  original  locality  at  Brent 
Down,  Somersetshire. 

The  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  brought  specimens  of  a, 
proliferous  Plantain  (Plantago  major)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clitheroe,  Lancashire.  He  drew  attention, 
to  the  figures  of  the  jjlant  in  Lobel  and  Pena's 
Adversaria  and  Dodoens"s  Pcmptades,  which  latter 
block  reappeared  in  LoliePs  Obserrationes  and  Icones- 
and  in  Jolmson"s  edition  of  Gerard"s  Herbal  in  1033  ;  the 
old  herbalists  spoke  of  it  as  the  "Besome  Plantain,, 
with  spoky  tufts.""  He  also  drew  attention  to  later 
figures  in  Masters'  Teratolor/ii  and  the  Gardeners' 
Chroiiictr,  ser.  II.  xiii.  (I.S80),  p.  .'504,  figs.  IS,  0(1.  The 
point  of  interest  seemed  to  be  that  this  proliferous- 
tendency  was  transmitted  by  seed,  for  a  seedling  of 
the  original  plant  was  passed  round. 

Mr.  Frank  Crisp,  Treas.L.S.,  brought  for  exhibitioa 
a  flower  of  Schubertia  graveolens,  Lindl.,  an  Asclepiad, 
which,  deprived  of  its  corolla  and  a  portion  of  its- 
calyx  cut  away,  viewed  from  the  side,  presented  the 
genitalia  in  the  shape  of  a  skull.  Prof.E.  B.  Pouiton 
briefly  commented  on  this  exhibition,  as  an  illustration 
of  mimetic  resemblance,  paraUed  bv  certain  Lepid 
opterous  markings. 

The  President  then  gave  the  substance  of  a  communi- 
cation, "A  Note  on  some  Points  in  the  Structure  of 
the  Gill  of  the  Ceylon  Pearl- Oyster,"  his  remarks- 
being  elucidated  by  lantern-slides. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Broun,   "Notes  on  the  'Sudd. 
Formation  of  the  Upper  Nile  "  (communicated  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wright,   A.L.S.),   was  read  in  abstract  by  the- 
latter. 

The  tract  of  country  between  Lake  No  and  Shamba, 
a  military  post  on  the  left  bank,  200  miles  from  that 
lake,  is  that  included  in  the  present  notes.  The  author 
gives  a  list  of  the  plants  forming  the  mass  of  vegetation-.. 
its  i)robable  growth,  and  favoured  by  the  silt  brought- 
down  by  the  White  Nile,  helping  to  block  the  shallow 
channels.  The  Irrigation  Department  of  Egypt  i&- 
successfuUy  attacking  this  problem  and  liberating  the- 
volume  of  water  in  these  swamps  for  the  lower  reaches- 
of  the  Nile. 

The  last  paper  was  on  "Bryozoa  from  near  Cape 
Horn,"  by  Arthur  Wm.  Waters,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and. 
was  introduced  by  the  Zoological  Secretary. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT" 
AND   PROVIDENT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  sixteen  new; 
members  were  elected.  The  death  certificate  of  Mr. . 
.fames  Tivendale,  No.  370,  was  produced,  and  the: 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  late  member  was- 
ilirected  to  be  paid  to  his  nominee.  Six  members  were 
reported  on  the  Sick  Fund. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM AND  FRUIT. 

November  .^i. — The  thirtieth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
above  date,  and  was  the  most  successful  ever  held  by 
the  Society. 

In  the  open  classes  the  cut  blooms  were  of  large  size 
and  of  good  finish. 

Lord  Percy  St.  Maur  took  1st  prize  for  twenty-four 
incurved  Chrysanthemums,  showing  good  flowers  of- 
Mme.  Ferlat,  J.  Agate,  Hanwell  Glory,  Chas.  Curtis, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  John  Seward,  William  Neville, 
and  Ernest  Cannell.  Mf.  John  Smith,  Derby  Road 
Nurseries,  followed  very  closely  with  well-finished  but 
smaller  flowers. 

In  the  classes  for  Japanese  varieties,  the  competition i 
was  very  keen  ;  six  entries  in  that  for  twenty-four 
blooms  made  a  fine  display.  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Barkley 
Hall,  secured  1st  honours,  Mr.  Lily,  of  Gaddesby 
Hall, being  placed  2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  3rd. 

The  vase  classes  for  Japanese  varieties  were  welli 
filled.     Lord  Percy  St.  Maur  was  awanled  1st,,  and; 
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Mr.  J.  Smith,  2nil  prize,  the  best  flowers  being  Bessie 
Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Elsie  Fulton. 

The  Society  encourages  the  decorative  single  type  of 
Chrysanthemum,  to  which  they  allot  three  classes. 
Mr.  Smith  was  again  successful,  taking  all  three 
1st  prizes  with  very  fine  fresh  flowers  of  Pink  Perfec- 
tion, Daisy  Brett,  Annie  Holden,  Earlswood  Terra 
Cotta,  Snowdrift,  and  Smith's  Perfection. 

The  Society's  most  valuable  prizes  are  offered  for 
groups  of  plants,  and  in  these  Mr.  SMITH  was  again 
prominent. 

,   In  the   class    for    miscellaneous    groups    the   same 
winner  had  a  strikingly  arranged  exhibit. 

In  the  fruit  section,  which  is  always  strong  at  Lough- 
borough, the  Apples  and  Pears  were  well  coloured,  and 
competition  was  very  keen  in  the  classes.  Most  of  the 
prominent  local  growers  exhibited  well.  Mr.  BiHit,  of 
Walton,  was  prominent  in  the  classes  for  Api)les  and 
Pears.  Mr.  Sw.\NICK  carried  off  both  the  prizes  for 
Grapes. 

The  exhibits  of  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, open  to  gentleraen  gardeners,  were  almost  equal 
to  those  in  the  Open  classes. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
evening  at  the  King's  Head  Hotel,  Mr.  D.  Roberts 
presiding.  J.  F.  IS. 


ULSTER     HORTICULTUBAL. 

NovEAiiSKR  S,  ;t. — This  flourishing  Society  held  its 
annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  in  Belfast,  and 
it  was  admitted  to  be  decidedly  the  best  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  Apart  from  the 
purely  hortic\dtural  side,  this  show  is  one  of  the 
social  events  of  the  year  in  Belfast,  the  Loid  Mayor 
for  the  year  being  also  President  of  the  Society,  and 
the  opening  ceremony  being  undertaken  by  one  of  the 
leading  ladies  in  Ireland.  This  year  the  Countess 
Grosvenor  opened  the  exhibition. 

The  entries  numbered  l,:i4'J,  this  being  an  increase 
of  400  over  the  number  last  year. 

Both  groups  of  plants  and  specimen  cut  blooms 
Chrysanthemums  were  exceedingly  fine,  the  premier 
prizes  being  won  by  J.  MilneB.vrisoub,  Esq.,  and  A. 
D.  Lemon,  Esq.,  J.P. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  the  competition  was 
very  keen,  and  in  that  for  twenty  varieties  (three 
blooms  of  each),  staged  in  vases,  Capt.  Stihlinci- 
Maxwei.l  of  Dunblane,  Scotland  (gr.,  T.  Lunt),  was 
awarded  1st  prize,  being  closely  followed  (as  last  year) 
by  Mr.  John  J.\MES0N,  Dublin  (gr.,  J.  McKellar),  who 
was  nevertheless  very  successful  in  other  classes  in  the 
show. 

Amongst  the  prize-winners  in  this  section  were  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Loid  Dunle.\th,  Lord  Asii- 
BBOOK,  and  other  local  growers,  notably  T.  H. 
ToRRENS,  Esq.  (gr.,  J.  Robinson),  who  not  only  won 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese  l)looms, 
but  was  also  1st  in  that  for  twenty-four  incurved 
blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  eighteen  varieties. 

A  great  feature  of  the  show  were  the  splendid 
exhibits  of  fruit,  particularly  Apples,  which  have  never 
before  been  shown  so  well  in  Belfast,  nor  in  such 
numbers  as  on  this  occasion. 

The  Braithwaite  Cup  for  the  best  tablft'  of  dessert 
fruit,  twelve  distinct  varieties,  was  won  l>y  the  Marquis 
of  DowNSHiKE  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw).  L'nd,  Lieut. - 
General  P.\KENiiAM,  who  also  secured  the  Challenge 
Cup  for  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  besides  winning  in 
several  of  the  classes  for  single  dishes. 

Other  leading  prize-winners  in  this  section  were  the 
Viscount  DuNC.\NNON,  Lord  Ashurhok,  Lady  E. 
Burt,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  J.  Jamksun,  Esq.,  and 
others. 

Classes  for  table  plants.  Ferns,  Palms,  flowering 
plants,  &c,  also  classes  for  vegetables,  were  all  well 
filled. 

The  Nurserymen's  exhibits  were  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  Messrs."  Alex.  Dickson  k  Sons,  Mr.  HrcH 
Dickson,  Mr.  Samiel  M'Gkedt,  Messrs.  F.  Smith  k 
Co.  (florists),  and  others,  all  showing  groups  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  which  were  a  soui'ce  of  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  enormous  crowds  which  attended  on  both 
days. 

We  congi'atulate  the  energetic  and  hard-working 
Committee  and  Secretaries  on  a  very  successful 
exhibition.       

THE    SOUTHEND  -  ON  -  SEA    AND 
DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8,  9. — This  Society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  of  cut  flowers,  plants,  &c.,  in  the  Victoria 
Hall,  Southend,  on  the  above-mentioned  dates,  and 
the  show  was  a  decided  success.  Tiie  cut  blooms,  of 
both  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties,  were  excellent 
in  every  way  ;  and  they  reflected  credit  on  the  growers, 
the  committee  of  management,  and  the  energetic  and 
courteous  honorary  secretary.  Captain  Burnham. 

PLjiNTS. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
Mr.  Pidgeon,  gr.  to  G.  BROWN.Esq.,  Jliltou  House, 
Southend  -  on  -  Sea,  was  1st  with  reaUy  well-grown 
plants,  furnished  from  the  pots    upwards  with   fine 


healthy  foliage,  and  carrying  large  blooms  of  much 
substance  and  good  colour  ;  Mr.  Bines,  gr.  to  Messrs. 
Gardner  Brothers,  York  Road  Nursery,  Southend, 
being  2nd. 

There  were  three  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  Bines  taking  1st  honours 
with  a  very  tastefuUy-arranged  group.  Mr.  Si'OTT, 
manager,  Leigh  Nursery  Co.,  Leigh-on-Sea,  also  showed 
well  in  this  class. 

Cut  BLOOM.S. 

Mr.  J.  Buries,  gr.  to  J.  Tabor,  Esq.,  The  Lawn, 
Rochford,  practically  swept  the  board  in  these  classes, 
taking  nine  prizes  out  of  a  possible  ten  prizes  in 
both  open  and  local  classes.  He  also  had  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show  in  a  grand  specimen  of  F.  S.  Vallis, 
in  addition  to  winning  a  Silver  Cup  and  medals. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  (Jajianese),  Mr. 
BuRLES  was  1st  again  with  a  fine,  even,  fresh  lot 
of  blooms,  among  which  were  grand  specimens  of  Miss 
Stopford  (7  inches  in  depth  and  of  proportionate  width), 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Edith  Shrimpton, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Captain  Burnham,  The 
Gables,  Leigh  Park,  Leigh-on-Sca,  was  Und. 

Cai)tain  Burnham  took  first  honours  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  blooms  with  uniformly  large,  solid, 
fresh,  well-finished  blooms  of,  among  others,  Mr.  J. 
Seward,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Col.  Keke- 
wich  ancl  Countess  of  Warwick.  Mr.  Epps,  gr.  to 
Jlrs.  Millar,  Belfares,  Leigh-on-Sea,  was  L'nd. 

Fruit 

was  not  extensivel}'  shown.  Mr.  MURRKI.L,  High 
House,  Barling,  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples,  showing  good  examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Warner's  King,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Derby  and  The 
(■iueen.  Mr.  Rohert  May  was  '2nd,  staging  fine  speci- 
mens of  Golden  Noble  and  Beauty  of  Kent.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  dessert 
fruits,  showing  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Mannington's  Pearmain.  Mr.  Ei'i'.s  also 
showed  well  in  these  classes. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Martin  Ray  k  Sons,  Leigh  Road  Nursery, 
Southend-ouSea,  made  a  grand  display  of  artistically 
arr.nnged  plants  and  cut-flowers,  including  three 
arcades,  ariangeil  on  different  levels  anil  tastefully 
garnished  with  flowers  and  bright-coloured  foliage. 
Two  jiarcels  of  Ray's  Perfection  Tomato  were  dejiosited 
in  the  groundwork  of  flowers  and  plants. 

Messrs.  Gardner  Brothers  made  a  fine  display  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
]ilatform.  This  capital  group  included  a  choice  lot  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  arranged  to  the  best 
ailvantage. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE  AND    GALLOWAY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  !I. — The  revival  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows  in  Dumfries  last  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society,  has 
had  a  good  effect  in  imptoving  the  cultivation  of  the 
flower  in  the  district,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  greatly 
improved  quality  of  the  cut  flowers  exhibited  on  the 
!lth  inst.  Plants,  although  better  than  last  year, 
were  not  of  first-class  quality.  Fruit,  vegetables,  and 
other  supplementary  classes  were  gtnerally  good,  and 
an  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  decorative  ar- 
rangements, such  as  baskets,  vases,  and  epergnes. 
Few  nurserymen  sent  non-competitive  exhil)its,  but  a 
feature  of  these  was  the  stand  of  florist's  work  and 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  Messrs.  G.  Fairbaikn  & 
Son,  Carlisle,  to  whom  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Jas.  Service  &  Sons,  Maxwelltown, 
Dumfries,  showed  a  number  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Potatos.  Mr.  jAS.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  also  sent  a  large 
collection  of  Potatos,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Kerr 
and  himself.  Messrs.  Service  and  Mr.  Kerr  were  also 
awarded  Certificates. 

In  the  Open  classes  for  Chrysanthemum  flowers  the 
best  collection  of  twenty-four  came  from  Messrs.  G. 
Fairbairn  k  Sons,  Carlisle;  Messrs.  jAS.  Service  & 
Sons  were  2nd.  Messrs.  Fairbairn  showed  the  varie- 
ties Graphic,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  JIadame 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  Charles  Davis,  Madame  G.  Henry, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Lady  Hanham,  M.  L.  Remy,  Viviand 
Morel,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  G.  W. 
Palmer.  The  same  firm  also  won  1st  prize  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  twelve  blooms. 

The  most  tastefully-arranged  basket  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  James  Henderson,  gr. 
to  T.  D.  MiNTO,  Esq.,  Elmbank,  Dumfries;  Mr. 
Henderson  being  1st  and  2nd  for  the  same  in  the 
Gardeners'  class.  He  also  won  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones'  Silver 
Medal  as  the  winner  of  most  points  in  the  Gardeners' 
classes  for  cut  flowers.  He  was  1st  all  through  in 
these  classes  ;  and  was  followed  closely  by  Mr.  James 
Duff,  gr.  to  Colonel  Gordon,  Threave,  Castle-Douglas. 

In  the  plant  classes  the  principal  prize  was  one  for  a 
display  arranged  for  effect  in  a  circle  12  feet  in  dia- 
meter'. Here  last  year's  rivals,  Messrs.  Jas.  Service  k 
Sons  and  Mr.  Jas.  Houston,  gr.  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Crichton  Royal  Institution,  again   met,  with  the 


result  that  Messrs.  Service  were  placed  1st,  though 
Mr.  Hou.STON- had  greatly  improved  upon  his  group  of 
last  year.  Mr.  Houston  carrieil  ofl'  several  prizes  in 
other  plant  classes ;  another  very  successful  exhibitor 
here  being  Mr.  Jas.  Henderson,  who  received  high 
praise  from  the  judges  for  his  specimen  of  the  single 
Chrysanthemum  Miss  Rose,  which  was  15  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  full  of  bloom.  It  was  awarded  a 
special  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Mr.  J.  Stewart,  gr.  to  —  Neilson,  Esq.,  MoUance, 
Castle  Douglas,  had  the  best  Ferns,  Primula  obconica, 
table  plants.  Palms,  and  Cyclamen  ;  other  successful 
competitors  here  being  Mr.  C.  Mclver.  gr.  to  Mrs. 
YouNii,  Lincluden,  Dumfries ;  Mr.  J,  Houston,  and 
Mr.  J.  Duff. 

Fruit  was  gooil,  for  this  show,  Mr.  J.  Duff  having 
the  best  Grapes,  and  Mr.  Stewart  the  best  Apples 
and  Pears. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  .J.  Duff,  Mr.  A.  Duff,  Maxwell- 
town  ;  and  Mr.  K.  McKenzie.  gr.  to  R.  Y.  Pickering, 
Esq.,  Conheath,  Dumfries,  were  the  most  successful 
with  vegetables. 


ASCOT  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

N(3VEMBER  9,  10. — A  successful  autunm  show  was 
held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Grand  Stand.  The 
exhibits  were  numerous  and  of  good  quality.  Cut 
blooms  were  an  improvement  on  recent  shows  held 
here.  The  leading  class  was  that  for  eighteen  incurved 
and  as  many  Japanese  specimens,  distinct.  The 
main  prize  was  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  and  Mr.  F. 
.Vshman,  gr.  to  C.  T.  D.  Crews,  Escj.,  Billingbear 
Park,  Wokingham,  was  the  most  successful  competitor, 
having  large,  well  -  coloured  Japanese  flowers  but 
iiTegular  incurveds.  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Christie,  Ribsden,  Windlesham,  was  2nd. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  flowers  Mr.  Wilson  won 
1st  ])i'ize,  showing  quite  fresh  examples  of  medium 
size.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gr.  to 
L.  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  Knowle  Green  House,  Staines. 

Mr.  G.  Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  RlDi:E,  Highfield,  Engle- 
fiidd  (ireen,  won  1st  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  ; 
Mr.  W.  Baines,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Walter,  Esq.,  Bearwood, 
Wokingham,  being  2nd. 

For  six  flowers  of  any  white-flowered  variety  Mr.  G. 
Lane  won  with  the  variety  Mrs.  .1.  Dann.  Mr.  G. 
Lane  won  also  for  any  yellow  -  flowered  variety, 
showing  the  variety  F.  S.  Vallis. 

Incurved  varieties  were  much  better  than  is  usually 
the  case. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  no  fewer  than  five 
competed  ;  the  best— a  level  lot— coming  from  Mr. 
W.  Jinks,  followed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  with  larger  but 
less  refined  examples. 

Single  flowers  were  numerous  and  attractive,  being 
staged  loosely  in  vases.  Mr.  W.  Neate,  gr.  to  Miss 
Tha<-ker,  tjueeu's  Hill,  Ascot,  won  1st  prize  for  six 
varieties. 

Of  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
one  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Lane,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  DuRNING- 
Lawrence,  M.P.,  King's  Ride,  Ascot,  was  the  best; 
and  he  also  had  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  by  themselves. 

Two  exceedingly  fine  groups  of  naturally  grown 
undisbudded  plants  were  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
sliow,  so  freely  were  the  plants  flowered  and  so 
ert'ectively  were  they  arranged  in  a  semi-circle.  Mr. 
White,  gr.  to  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Conyngham, 
The  Mount,  Ascot,  won  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Sargent 
2nd  prize. 
.   Fnut  and  vegetables  were  shown  well. 


'      KINGSTON    AND    SUBBITON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

•  November  9,  10.  —  This  old  Society  is  still  very 
much  alive,  and  can  boast  of  having  on  the  above  dates 
held  its  twenty-eighth  successive  show— a  very  long 
record.  The  place  of  the  show,  St.  James's  Hall,  if 
much  less  in  area  than  is  the  old  gloomy  cold  DriU 
Hall,  at  least  enables  the  show  to  be  seen  in  great 
comfort,  and  is  of  ample  size  for  an  exhibition  that  is 
comparatively  local.  Few  shows  can  make  a  prettier 
display,  and  the  arrangements  in  every  respect  are 
excellent. 

GK0UP.S. 

Of  these  there  were  five  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
five  of  miscellaneous  plants,  literally  lining  the  Hall. 
In  the  former  class  a  new  competitor,  Mr.  H.  Vickery, , 
gr.  to  Carl  von  Seimars,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  was, 
a  good  1st,  having  a  fine  space  of  fresh,  well-varied, 
and  charming  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Ambrose,  gr.  to  C.  A. 
MoRciNG,  Esq.,  Esher,  was  2nd,  with  a  dwarfer  but 
a  very  bright,  fresh  group.  Both  these  exhibitors  had 
a  quantity  of  late-struck  plants  in  small  jjots  for  facing, 
and  in  that  respect  showed  their  fellow-comiietitors  an 
example  it  is  hoped  will  be  followed  in  the  futme. 

With  miscellaneous  groups,  Mr.  J.  Rodda,  gr.  to 
E.  W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Esher,  was  a  strong  1st,  having 
one  of  great  beauty.  Calanthes,  C-'attleyas,  and  other 
Orchids  were  effective.  Mr.  Burchell,  gr.  to  Malcolm 
S.  Cooke,   Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  was  2nd,    being   also 
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Ktrong  in  Orchids ;  whilst  Mr.  J.  T.  Blencowe,  gr.  to 
H.  OoMPTON,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  who  was  'MA,  u.sed 
Begonia  de  Lorraine,  to  good  effect. 

With  winter  flowering  Begonias  Mr.  E.  Mileham,  gr. 
to  A.  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  was  well  Ist 
amongst  many  competitors,  having  snperbly-flowered 
plants.  Other  good  ones  came  from  Mr.  Bnrfoot,  gr. 
to  J.  B.  WiNDELKR,  Esq.,  Ditton  Hill,  and  Mr.  Blbn- 
eoWE.  who  had  very  dwarf  densely-flowered  jdants 
of  Mr.s.  Leopold  de  Kothschild. 

Table  Tlants 
were  in  abundance  and  of  high  quality,  the  best  six 
eoming  from  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gr.  to  Mr.  Justice  .Swinfbn- 
Eadt,  Weybridge  ;  Mr.  Blencowe  coming  2nd. 

Mr.  Fitzwater,  gr.  to  F.  Buaist,  Esq.,  Teddington,  had 
the  beat  six  single  and  six  double-flowered  Primulas. 

Cot  Blooms. 

In  the  premier  open  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese, 
Mr.  G.  lunt,  gr.  to  I'antia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead 
Park,  was  1st  with  superb  flowers,  amongst  which 
Duchess  of  .Sutherland,  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  R.  Church, 
W.  A.  Etherington,  C.  J.  Salter,  Mrs.  Mease,  God- 
frey's Pride,  Valerie  Greenham,  and  others  were 
specially  good.     Mr.  J.  Lock  ran  close  as  a  good  2nd. 

The  best  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  came  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  had  fine  F.  S.  Vallis ;  Mr.  Mileham 
coming  2nd  with  W.  R.  Church. 

AVith  twelve  flowers  set  up  with  other  foliage  in 
one  large  vase,  a  noble  class.  Mr.  J.  Lock  was  1st 
mth  snperb  blooms  boldly  arranged,  Mr.  Mileham 
coming  2nd. 

In  the  open  incurved  classes  Mr.  Hunt  was  1st  with 
twelve  very  fine  blooms,  including  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Pantia  Ralli, 
Mrs.  J.  Lyne,  Miss  E.  .Seward,  Miss  Violet  Foster,  and 
others.     Mr.  Mileham  was  2nd. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  the  best  six  of  one  variety  in  noble 
blooms  of  Dnchess  of  Fife.  The  local  classes  were  all 
wdl  filled. 

Fedit 

Mr.  J.  Lock  bad  the  best  collection  of  four  dishes, 
having  Alicante  Grapes,  Tangerine  Oranges,  Cox's 
Oiange  Pippin  Apples,  and  a  gcod  Pineapple.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  2nd. 

Mr.  A.  Sadler,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  TuLK,  Chertsey,  bad  the 
beat  Grapes  in  fine  Gros  Maroc. 

Mr.  Lock  was  1st  for  four  dishes  of  Apples,  having 
very  handsome  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Cornisli  Aromatic,  dessert,  and  large,  handsome  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  and  Blenheim  Pippin.  Mr.  VlCKEBI 
was  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  Plowman,  gr.  to  H.  Lavers  SMirn,  Esq., 
Long  Ditton,  bad  the  best  Tomatos  and  vegetables. 


Messrs.  Jas.  A'kiti'H  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series, King's  Road,  Chelsea,  contributed  an  extensive 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired. In  this  were  arranged  batches  of  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  Nerines,  Jacobinia  coccinea,  Bou- 
vardias,  and  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums  in  flower,  and 
interspersed  with  decorative  plants  of  Codiasvims,  Cor- 
ilylines,  Palms,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants. 

In  the  competitive  classes,  one  of  the  best  features 
were  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  arranged 
on  spaces  of  40  superficial  feet,  and  each  group  includ- 
ing not  fewer  than  twenty  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 
The  best  of  these  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Prentice,  gr. 
to  J.  D.  Charrington,  Esq.,  Gilford's  House,  Putney 
Heath,  and  was  composed  of  excellent  plants,  carrying 
first-rate  foliage  and  large  well-developed  flowers,  gene- 
rally one  on  each  plant ;  the  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  R. 
Bradford,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  High  wood,  Roe- 
hampton,  who  won  1st  prize  in  this  class  last  year. 

Mr.  J.  Prentice  also  won  the  1st  jjrize  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  i)lants  arranged  for  effect ;  Mr.  C. 
Bentley,  gr.  to  Colonel  BoswoRTH,  Cedar  Court, 
Roehampton,  being  2nd. 

Some  very  fine  flowers  were  shown  in  a  class  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  in  which  Mr.  J. 
Dark,  gr.  to  J.  Hooker,  Esq.,  Lomond  House,  Putney, 
won  1st  prize.  He  had  excellent  flowers  of  the  va- 
rieties F.  S.  Vallis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Wafeking 
Hero,  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  2nd,  Mr,  A.  SlIITil,  Con- 
vent Gardens,  Roehampton,  Mr.  Dark  and  Mr. 
Smith  occupied  similar  jjosition  in  a  class  for  eight 
varieties  of  Japanese  blboitiS,  three  flowers  of  each, 
shown  in  vases. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms  was 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Street,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Young,  Esq., 
Stone  House,  Putney ;  and  the  best  collections  of 
twelve  and  six  Incurveds,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fry,  gr.  to 
J.  Bremner,  Esq.,  Holly  Lodge,  Putney. 

A  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod  for  an 
epergno  of  Chrysanthemums  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  French, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Ambleside,  Wimbledon  Park. 

There  were  classes  for  Begonias,  ' '  table  "  and  other 
decorative  plants,  florists'  arrangements,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  all  of  which  were  represented  by  good 
exhibits. 

The  honorary  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  and 
the  acting  Secretary  Mr.  W.  J.  Reynolds,  .53,  Medfield 
Street,  Roehami>ton. 


MAROATE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9,  10.— This  Society  held  its  annual  show 
m  the  Hall  by  the  Sea  on  the  above  dates,  and  as  in, 
previous  years  some  very  high-class  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  were  staged.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  Lord  Decries,  Beresford  Lodge 
(gr.,  Mr.  Blackwood),  was  awarded  1st  prize  for  a 
pretty  group,  in  which  Orchids  were  a  leading  feature.. 
2nd,  ]\Ir.  Chapman,  Ramsgate.  For  a  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, arranged  with  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Black- 
ivDon  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Chapman  2nd.  Numerous 
exhibits  filled  the  various  classes  for  other  plants,  all  of 
which  were  of  excellent  merit.  In  many  of  the  classes 
for  cut  flowers,  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Birchington 
(gr.,  Mr.  Cornford),  won  the  1st  prizes,  and  in  the 
Amateurs'  class  Mr.  A.  Ross,  Westgate,  was  most 
successful. 

Some  capital  fruits  were  shown  by  Major  PowKLI, 
Cotton,  and  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq.,  No'rthdown  (gr.,  Mr, 
Burgess),  and  these  two  exhibitors  won  most  of  the 
prizes.  Grapes  were  not  so  extensively  shown,  but 
there  was  certainly  an  improvement  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  bunches.  Vegetables  were  a  good  fea- 
ture, and  some  baskets,  each  containing  nine  distinct 
kinds,  in  really  good  condition,  were  staged. 


PUTNEY,    WANDSWORTH     AND 
DISTRICT    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9,  10.— The  Town  Hall,  Wandsworth, 
was  exceedingly  attractive  on  the  above  dates,  owing 
to  the  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Putney 
and  Wandsworth  Chrysanthemum  Society.  For  some 
years  past  this  has  been  the  most  flourishing  of 
suburban  Chrysanthemum  societies,  and  the  exhi- 
bition recently  held  promised  well  for  the  future, 
for  the  number  of  exhibits  was  larger,  and 
the  display  more  extensive  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions. It  is  the  custom  for  this  Society  to  bold  its 
exhibitions  at  Putney  one  year  and  at  Wandsworth  in 
the  following  year,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  alto- 
getlier  satisfactory,  because  the  o-a\y  hall  available  at 
Putney  is  much  too  small  for  the  purpose.  Not  only 
were  the  exhibits  Imd.Ued  together  and  ineffective' 
when  staged  there  last  year,  but  the  spact-  left  for  the 
movement  of  visitors  was  altogether  inadequate. 
OonHCquently  the  exhibition  umler  notice  was  much 
superior  to  that  at  Putncv  in  1903. 


DEVON    AND     EXETER 
HORTICULTURAL. 

FRUIT  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Exeter,  November  10,  11. — This  was  the  200th  exhi- 
bition held  by  the  Society  and  was  the  best  for  many 
years  past.  The  entries  last  year  numbered  37f*.  This 
year  they  totalled  72,').  Fruit  was  of  a  high  standard 
of  quality,  large  and  o£  splendid  colour  throughout. 
In  the  classes  for  Apples  of  such  varieties  as  Cox's 
Orange  I'ippin,  there  were  over  thirty  entries,  while 
twenty  entries  was  not  at  all  unusual. 

Chry.santhemums  in  Pots. 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  25  feet  by  <>  feet  arranged 
in  semi-circular  form,  Mr.  W.  Brock,  Exeter  (gr. 
W.  Rowland),  was  awarded  the  Ist  prize,  and  showed 
a  group  of  well-grown  plants  carrying  large  flowers. 
The  only  other  competitor  in  this  class  was  Mr.  J. 
Townseni)  (gr.  H.  Phillips),  who  was  worthily 
awarded  the  2nd  i)rize.  For  an  exhibit  12  feet  by  G  feet 
in  pots  not  exceeding  0^  in.  inside  measurement,  Mr. 
C.  M.  CoLLINGWOOii,  Exeter  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
staged  a  remarkably  fine  collection.  The  flowers 
were  large  and  the  foliage  fresh  and  ample.  To 
this  exhibit  was  awarded  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Certificate  and  it  was  worthy  of  it. 
The  specimens  in  pots  and  the  miscellaneous  plants, 
Poinsettias,  Cyclamens,  Carnations,  and  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  Begonias,  were  of  considerable  merit. 

Cut  Blooms 

This  class  was,  as  iisual,  keenly  contested,  and 
instead  of  the  blooms  ■  being  put  singly  on  stands  they 
were  shown  in  jars,  with  long  stems  and  foliage,  three 
blooms  of  each  in  twelve  varieties.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Sir  Dudley  King  (gr.,  S.  Baker),  for  a  very 
fine  lot,  one  of  the  flowers,  "  F.  S.  Vallis,"  being  also 
awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show.  The  others  in  this  collection  were  W.  R. 
Church,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Godfrey's  King,  M.  Louis 
Remy,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Nellie  Pockett,  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton,  Sensation,  Simplicity,  and  Miss  Alice  Byron. 
2nd,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Crediton  (gr.,  G.  Lock). 

For  twenty-four  .Tapanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  distinct  varieties,  premier  honours  fell  to  Mr. 
B.  H.  Hill,  who  showed  the  varieties  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Sensation,  and  George 
Lawrence  in  gooil  form.     2nd,  Sir  John  Shelley. 

Sir  John  Shelley  was  1st  in  a  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese  blooms' with  fine  blooms  of  M.  Ware  and 
Godfrey's  Pride.  '  2nd,  Mr.  J.  R.  GCLSON,  Teign- 
mouth  (gr..  F.  E.  Brinicombe). 

In  the  class  for  twelve  ■  Japanese,  Mr.  C.  M.  Col- 
LIXGWOOI)     won     1st     jirize,    showing     the     varieties 


F.  S.  Vallis,  Sensation,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
fine  form. 

For  the  best  six  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese  in 
vases,  Mr.  E.  J.  S.  I'KICE  was  1st  with  the  variety 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  ;  Sir  JOHN  Shelley  being  2nd  with  the 
same  variety. 

For  six  yellow  Japanese,  Sir  Dudley  King  was  1st 
>vith  very  fine  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis ;  Mr.  J.  R. 
GULSON  was  2nd  with  the  same  variety. 

The  best  blooms  of  any  other  colour  were  of  the 
variety  Madame  P.  Radaelli. 

For  twelve  incurved  .Japanese  in  six  varieties,  Mr. 
J.  R.  GULHON  won  the  1st  prize  with  good  blooms  of 
Godfrey's  Pride  and  Madame  P.  Radaelli  ;  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hill  being  2nil  with  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Cleave. 

In  the  Amateur  classes  Mr.  LuXMOKE  JONES  took 
1st  place  in  that  for  twelve  blooms.  These  were 
equal  in  quality  to  those  staged  in  the  professional 
classes  Among  his  best  blooms  were  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and  Miss  Stopford. 

Fruit. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  Mr.  J. 
F.  G.  Bannatyne,  Haldon  (gr.,  J.  EUicott),  was  an 
easy  1st,  with  very  fine  bunches.  Rev.  H.  Clerk  was 
2nd. 

For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Rev. 
F.  A.  H,  Hamilton  Gell,  Winslade  (gr.,  G.  J.  Barnes), 
was  1st,  and  for  three  bunches  of  any  other  Grape, 
Mr.  H.  St.  Maur,  Stover  Park  (gr.,  E.  Richardson), 
was  1st  with  heavy  and  uniform  fruit  of  Mrs.  Pince  ; 
Rev.  H.  Clerk  being  2nd  with  Bowood  Muscat. 

For  the  best  collection  of  thirty  dishes  of  Apples, 
including  fifteen  cooking  and  fifteen  dessert  varieties, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  Shobrooke  Park  (gr.,  R.  Maiis)  was 
awarded  1st  prize,  having  very  fine  fruit,  notable  for  high 
colour.  Sir  JOHN  Davie,  Creedy  Park  (gr.,  J. 
Seward),  was  2ud,  his  culinary  varieties  being  remark- 
ably good. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hearn, 
Alphington  (gr.,  F.  J.  Anning),  was  1st.  Mr.  B.  H, 
Hill  was  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  six  dessert  varieties  an  old  exhibitor 
came  back  again,  and  won  handsomely.  Dr.  Sam- 
WAVS,  Knowle  (gr.,  A.  (!.  Williams),  his  Adam's 
Pearmaiu,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Red-ribbed  Greening, 
and  Ribstons,  being  very  fine. 

The  class  for  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  GuLSON,  Teignmouth.  "  The  1st  and  2nd 
for  flavour  were  awarded  to  the  variety  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  for  dessert,  to  King  of  Tompkin's  County,  and 
for  culinary  to  Gloria  Mundi.  For  the  best  single 
specimen,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  was  an  easy  1st. 

The  single  dishes  brought  out  a  formidable  array  of 
fine  fruit,  the  competition  being  exceptionally  keen. 
Among  the  dessert  varieties  the  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
shown  by  Lord  POLTIMOKK  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  H.  Slade),  was 
absolutely  jierfect  in  form  and  colour,  and  his  "  Charles 
Ross  "  fruit  was  also  very  fine.  Blenheim  Orange  was 
also  good. 

Pears. — For  six  dessert  and  three  culinary  varieties, 
Sir  J.  Shelly  (gr.  H.  Mavis),  was  an  easy  1st  with 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Marie  Louise, 
Doyennd  du  Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and 
Uvedale's  St,  Germain. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  varieties,  Mr.  J.  R.  GuLSON 
was  1st. 

In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  varieties, 
Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Beurre  Bachelier 
were  awarded  1st  jirize. 

The  special  award  for  flavour  was  awarded  as  usual 
to  the  variety  Doyenne  du  Comice. 

Trade  exhibitors  inclnded  Blessrs.  ROBERT  Veitch 
&  Son,  the  Devon  Rosery  Co.,  Godfrey  &  Son, 
Jakman  &  Co.,  G.  Pyne  &  Son,  and  Saunders  & 
Blss  (horticultural  builders). 

Honorary  exhibits  included  the  Eldorado  and  other 
new  kindsof  Potatos,  Apples  representing  twocrops  from 
the  same  tree  this  season,  and  other  horticultural 
wonders.  A.  H. 


HORTICULTURAL     CLUB. 

LECTURE  ON   GILBERT  WHITE. 

November  15. — A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent 
at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  when  a  good  attendance  of  members 
listened  to  an  interesting  lecture  by  Professor  G.  S. 
Boulger  on  "  Gilbert  White  and  the  Work  of  the 
Selborne  Society."  I'rofessor  Boulger  has  studied  the 
character  of  this  eighteenth  -  century  naturalist  sa 
assiduously  and  sympathetically  that  his  re- 
marks were  appreciated  greatly,  even  by  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  life  of  Gilbert  White,  and  with 
his  classical  book  TIic  Natural.  Historii  of  Sclhornr. 
The  extreme  pressure  ujonour  space  this  week  compels 
us  to  be  very  brief,  and  we  therefore  cannot  follow 
Prof.  Boulger  in  his  analysis  of  the  mind  and  habits  of 
the  country  clergyman,  whose  chief  occupation  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  a  close  study  of  nature.  His 
specialty  was  birils  and  insects,  but  he  was  also  a  close 
observer  of  plant*,  and  of  anything  in  nature  with 
which  he  was  brought  into  contact.     Born  on  July  18 
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1720,  he  (lied  on  June  17,  1703,  and  his  tomh  bears  the 
simjtle  inscription  *'G.  AV." 

Trof.  Boulger  stated  that  there  had  been  issued  a 
!iew  edition  of  the  Natural  ffistort/  of  Sflbornc  almost 
annually  ;  at  the  very  least  there  were  eighty-five 
editions,  and  the  price  of  them  ranged  from  threei)ence 
up  to  two  guineas.  "White,  the  great  outdoor 
naturalist,  taught  us  to  use  our  eyes  and  never  despise 
the  smallest  trifles.  A  note  hy  Prof.  Boulger  on 
.White's  garden  at  Selborne  was  published,  with  illus- 
trations, in  the  Gardeners'  ('hron/'de,  Dec.  2li,  1H03. 
t.  The  Selborne  Society  was  founded  in  the  year 
.1885,  and  its  objects  among  others  were  to 
preserve  any  species  of  birds,  insects  or  plants 
that  were  in  danger  of  lieconiing  extinct  in  this 
country  ;  to  discourage  the  wearing  of  feathers,  &c., 
which  necessitated  the  destruction  of  rare  birds  ;  and 
to  protect  objects  and  sites  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
naturalist. 

Professor  Boulger,  having  been  Editor  of  Nature 
NoteSy  the  Society's  publication,  for  tlie  past  six  years, 
has  been  responsible  during  that  time  for  the  voicing  of 
its  policy.  He  related  that,  having  issued  a  circular 
recently  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  what  other  means 
than  education  could  be  taken  to  preserve  British 
plants  in  hedgerows,  &c.,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  many  bad  quite  mistaken  his  object, 
and  had  concluded  that  Professor  Boulger  was  of  the 
opinion  that  little  good  would  result  from  educational 
.efforts.  Instead  of  this,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  greatest  good  would  follow,  and  he  looked  chiefly 
to  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  to  implant  in  their 
scholars  such  a  love  and  respect  for  everything  in 
"Nature  that  they  will  help  in  preserving  what  wuuld 
otherwise  become  extinct.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
preparing  a  Bill  for  presentation  to  Parliament  in  order 
.to  obtain  legislation  on  tliis  question.  Professor 
Boulger  then  gave  details  of  species  of  Orchids, 
■Ferns,  and  Primroses  that  were  in  danger. 

Mr.  C  E.  Pearson,  who  in-esided,  made  some  very 
scathing  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  was  inclined  to 
place  most  of  the  blame  on  the  hawker,  saving,  "  "We 
can  excuse  the  botanist  who  takes  a  specimen  or  two, 
but  not  the  hawker,  wlio  takes  every  specimen  he  can 
obtain."  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  on  the  contrary,  had 
something  to  say  of  "scientific  vandalism";  and  Mr. 
"W.  A.  Eihiey,  whose  remarks  were  rather  more  con- 
cerned with  ornithology  and  entomology  than  with 
plants,  gave  instances  of  flagrant  abuses  practised  by 
collectors.  Mr.  Molyneux  spoke  of  how  he  had 
succeeded  in  re-estaldishing  Campanula  rutundifolia  on 
Tooting  Bee  Common  by  scattering  seeds  over  the 
land. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  ai)pear  tliat,  excepting 
Ferns  and  Primroses,  the  greatest  danger  to  rare 
])lauts  is  that  of  the  collector,  for  Orchis  fusca  and 
similar  species  are  not  exactly  the  kind  of  flowers 
the  hawker  would  desire  for  supplying  tlie  market. 
^Naturalists  may  well  say,  "Save  us  from  o\n-  friends  1" 


BRIEF  REPORTS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS 

ITALIAN  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. -In  addi- 
tion to  tlie  ordiuary  prizes  offered  by  the  schedule  for 
competition  at  the  annual  show  of  the  above  Society 
held  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fiue  Arts  iu  Milan,  on  No- 
vember ii  to  13,  special  prizes  were  oll'ered  as  follows  :— 
Two  Large  Gold  Medals,  the  gift  of  the  King  ;  one  large 
Gold  Medal,  given  Ijy  the  Dowager  Queen  :  a  Silver 
Medal,  presented  by  the  Astigiaua  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; and  tliree  Silver  Medals,  given  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Milan.  The  high  patron.age  bestowed 
upon  horticulture  in  Italy  of  late  must  be  very  pleasing 
to  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

CORN  EXCHANGE. -The  annu.al  ChiTsanthemum 
Show  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Benevolent  Society  was  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange 
Tavern,  on  the  nth  inst.  It  was  a  neat  little  show,  at 
which  were  exhibited  some  excellent  blooms  from 
various  members  of  the  Corn  trade  and  also  from 
a.mateurs  not  members  of  the  trade.  The  leading  prize- 
winners were  Messrs.  F.  \V.  Smith,  \V.  R.  Clark,  u  M 
Edwards,  E.  Mocatta.  C.  T.  Cayley,  H.  J.  Seijueira,  and 
C.  D.  Cooper.  Special  exhibits  were  sent  by  Messrs  E 
Longman,  F.  Burnes,  T.  Tiffin  &  Co.,  Mme.  liutchart' 
and  D.  M.  Grimsdale,  which  after  the  show  were  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  Ihe  Benevolent  Scciety 
There  were  nine  classes  in  all.  a  1st  and  2nd  prize  being 
offered  in  each  class.  Two  Silver  Cups,  of  the  value  of 
£o  58.  each,  were  also  offered  for  the  Ijest  twelve  blooms 
in  the  two  divisions  of  members  and  non-members  of 
the  Corn  trade. 

BRADFORD      CHRYSANTHEMUM       EXHIBITION.^ 

November  11.— The  annual  exhiliilion  of  the  Bi-adford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  opened  in  St 
George's  Hall  on  the  above  date.  The  collections  of 
Chrysanthemums,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  exceedingly 
choice.  In  the  premier  class,  for  twenty-four  of  these 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  eighteen  varieties  Mr  A 
Cliandler,  gr.  to  Mr.  A.  James,  of  Rugby,  was  1st.  This 
is  the  third  time  Mr.  Chandler  has  g;iiued  tlie  honour 
with  the  result  that  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  of  the 
value  of  ten  guineas,  now  becomes  his  own  property 
Mr.  E.  Ellis,  of  Hcswcll,  Cheshire,  was  2nd  with  an 
excellent  collection.  Mr.  Chandler  also  secured  1st 
prize  in  several  other  classes,  and  his  flower  of 
Marquis  Venosta  was  ad.iudgcd  Ihe  flnest  bloom  in  the 
exhibition.  In  the  premier  class  for  incurved  blooms 
Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankev,  Leatherhead, 
was  an  easy  1st.    The  competition  for  Lord  Masham's 


Cup  was  not  particularly  keen.  Mr. . I.  Thornton  won 
the  trophy  witli  a  choice  collection.  Mr.  Thornton  was 
also  successful  with  incurved  blooms.  Mr.  T.  Wood 
secured  a  number  of  1st  prizes,  in  imr  class  taking  1st 
place  against  eighteen  competitors.  .Mr.  .lolm  Brooke 
(Heaton)  and  Mr.  .1.  Mtdgley  were  otiicriiotalile  winners 
of  1st  prizes.  The  Ryecroft  Silver-gilt  Medal,  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  for  the  premier  bloom  in  the  local 
section,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Banks  for  an  excellent 
flower  of  the  variety  Elsie  Fulton.  Amongst  the  "  non- 
competitive" exhibits  were  displays  of  Japanese  blooms 
by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood,  Surrey ;  table  de- 
corations by  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Arnold,  Notts  ;  Mr.  W. 
Colchester's  (Ipswich)  Ichthemic  guano ;  Chrysan- 
themums by  Messrs.  J.  Murray  it  Sous  (Deptford) ; 
and  Bruce's  flower  disjdayers. 

COLCHESTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— November  10 — 

The  autumn  show  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  this 
date  marks  another  notable  addition  to  the  list  of 
successes  secured  by  the  Society.  The  entries  con- 
stituted a  record  for  the  autumn  show,  numbering 
about  8.'i0,  and  in  the  fruit  department  alone— which 
was  this  year  the  leading  line  iu  an  all-rouud  excellent 
show— there  were  over  800  dishes.  Thetrnitexhibitedwas 
far  tlie  best  ever  seen  at  Colcliestcr.  Vegetables  also  were 
exceptionally  line.  Cut  blooms  and  Chrysanthemums 
were  shown  well,  a  striking  feature  being  the  ex- 
cellence of  tlie  small  groups,  wliich  were  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  amateur  exhibitors,  There  was  a 
number  of  non-competitive  exhibits,  including  a  graud 
display  of  Orchids  by  Mr.  W.  Parmenter,  of  Brightling- 
sea;  new  varieties  of  Potatos  from  Messrs.  Sutton  i 
Sons,  of  Reading,  and  from  Messrs.  Dobbic  A  Co.,  of 
Rothesay ;  and  Apples  from  Mr.  W.  Scabrook,  of 
Springfield.  The  general  result  of  the  exhibition, 
wliich  was  well  patronised  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  gi'cat  and 
deserved  success  for  the  committee. 

GLOUCESTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM. -The  forly-flrst 
aunual  show  in  connection  with  the  Gloucestershire 
Root,  Fruit,  and  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on 
November  ti  iu  the  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester,  and  was  pro- 
nounced a  record  success.  The  entries  were  larger  than 
anything  the  .Society  had  had  before.  The  Chrysan- 
themums formed  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  the  display,  as  a 
whole,  was  the  best  ever  seen  in  Gloucester,  uue  of 
the  most  altractive  classes,  and  one  that  elicited  keen 
competition,  was  that  for  eighteen  cut  blooms,  the  1st 
prize  for  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  .lames  Horiick,  of 
Cowley  Manor,  whose  flowers  included  the  following 
varieties  :— F.  S.  Vallis,  Madame  Paolo  Kadaclli,  Nellie 
Pocket,  Mafeking  Hero,  Elsie  Fulton,  Beu  Wells,  and 
Elhcl  Fitzroy.  sir  Hubert  Parry,  Bart.,  of  llighnam  ; 
Mr.  W.  NcLith  Baker,  Harlield  Court;  and  E.  Pickford, 
(ilouccstcr.  were  the  principal  prize-winners.  The  fruit 
exhibits  were  the  finest  eversliowuin  Gloucester,  the 
vhief  prize-winners  for  collectnius  of  Apples  dv  Pears 
being  Messrs.  Norris  &  Ellis,  Marsemore;  Col.  Henry, 
llaflield,  Ledbury;  J.  R.  Bennett,  Chaxhill  House; 
A.  W.  G.  Wright;  C.  W.  Powell,  Wareham,  llcref.ud  ; 
T.  H,  Phelps,  Tibberton  :  J.  Bolt,  Brciulon,  Hereford  ; 
W.  Gordon  Canning,  Hartpury ;  and  K.  S.  (Jttdseli, 
Stroud. 

NORTH  PECKHAM   AMATEUR  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

—The  exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  recently,  iu 
the  Manor  I'lai-c  Batlis,  and  was  a  success.  The  prizes 
included  valualih- articles  of  domestic  use,  in  addition 
to  those  that  were  monetary.  The  quality  of  the  ex- 
hibits aud  the  competition  displayed  by  the  exhibitors 
gave  satisfaction  to  all  coucerlied. 

SHEFFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— November  II,  12. 

—In  the  absence  of  the  "  Jli&tress"  Cutler,  who  was  to 
have  opened  the   exhibUion,  but   was    prevented    by 
illness  from  attending,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Councillor  Kelley.    The  managenent  committee  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  permissitui  of  the 
Corporation  t'l  return  to  the  fine  hall    at  the   Corn 
Exchange.       A    feature   of    the    exhibition    was    the 
Japanese  Chrysaiithcnuims  in  the  Lord  Mayt)r's  class, 
inaugurated  last  year  by  the  c.x-Lord  Mayor  (.\ldermau 
Wheatley).    The  winner  in  this  class  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bcccli,  of  Coventry,  with  excellent  examples 
of   the  variety  Henry    Perkins.     The    flowers  of    the 
variety  F.  S.  \allis.  shown  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  of  Bron- 
ham  Fruit  Farm,  the  2ud  prize-winner,  were  also  ex- 
cellent examples.    The  chief  class  for   cut  blooms  of 
the  Japanese  varieties  produced  the  keenest,  competi- 
tion, aud  notable  blooms  of  large  size.    The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.   F.  S.  Vallis,  the  varieties  including 
F.    S.  Vallis,  Mrs    F.  W.  Vallis,  W.   R.  Church,   and 
Bessie  Godfrey.     The  incurved  blooms  were    not   of 
super-excellence.    The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Haukey.  of  Surrey,  a  champion  grower  iu  this  particular 
class.    A  most  interesting  class  was  the  siiecial  one  for 
alliliated  societies,  who  competed  against  one  another 
with  ciillcriions  of  blooms.    As  non-competitive  exlii- 
biicjrs,  Messrs.  Arlindale  &  Sons,  of  ShetUeld,  showed  a 
number  of  artistic  lioral  designs,  aud  Messrs.   Hiram 
Shaw  &  Sons,  Shctlield,  and  S.  W,  Seagrave,  SheUield, 
arranged  c(uncrgroupsof  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  Chiysautliemums, 
uot  fewer  than  eighteen  distiuct  varieties,  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  Mr.  J.  B.  Haukey,  Fetcham  Park,  Surrey ; 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardifl';  3rd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson, 
Aston  Hall.  For  tweuty-foui-  Japanese  blooms,  not  fewer 
than  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  of 
Brouliam  Fruit  Farm,  took  1st  place,  followed  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Beech,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  F.   W.  Jameson,  3rd.    The 
special  class  for  afliliated  societies  e.xhibitiiig  twenty- 
four    Jai)anese    and    incurved   Chrysautliemums    was 
interesting,  and  resulted  in  the  Nether  Hallam  Society 
being  1st,  followed  by  the  Sun  Inn  Society,  2nd;  3rd, 
Chesterfield  aud  District  Society.    Trade  exhibits. —Gold 
Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Seagrave  (group),  and 
Messrs.  Artiudale  ..ic  Sons  ^floral).    Silver-gili  Medals  to 
Messrs.  H.  Shaw  &  Sous  (group),  Clibrau  &  Co.  (floral 
display),  J.  Peed  it  Sous  (fruit).    Silver  Medal  to  Mr. 
C.   J.    Ellis   (group),    aud   Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  (Chrysan- 
themums.   

.    (For  coniinuaiion  of  these  Meporli,  see  p.  liii.) 


LAW    NOTE. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

In  respect  to  the  report  of  this  ease  which 
appeared  on  p.  327,  we  have  received  the  lollowing 
letter  :— 

At  the  request  of  Van  Til  Hartmin,  Hellegom, 
Holland,  we  beg  to  give  a  more  definite  view. as  to  the 
facts  which  led  to  the  action  between  Van  Til  Hartmau 
contra  K.  Drost,  liorist.  Richmond,  Surrey. 

In  UW3,  plaiiitift'  supplied  some  7,uOO  Tulips,  such  as 
Nelly,  Cottage  Maid,  Diichessc  de  Parma,  Th.  Moore, 
and  White  swan  ;  Spanish  Iris  and  English  Iris,  in 
sorts,  for  outside  work. 

The  bulbs  were  supplied  in  excellent  quality,  and  no 
complaint  was  made  until  May,  1B04,  when  plaintitT 
applied  for  payment,  defendant  stating  they  all  went 
rotten  on  account  of  disease  not  visible  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

Defendant  refused  payment,  and  plaintiff,  seeing  no 
ert'orls  were  made  for  meeting  one  another,  started  an 
action,  as  hereunder  stated.  For  the  plaintiH'  were 
summoned:  Plaintiff  him-elf.  As  witnesses:  M.  J. 
de  Graafi',  firm  De  Graall'  Bros.,  Leydon  ;  and  Mr.  Jas. 
V.  V.  Ganten,  firm.  M.  V  v.  Qanten  &  Sons,  Lisse.  As 
experts  :  Messrs.  P.  Barr  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  London ; 
Messrs.  Howi'roft,  Watkins,  seedsmen,  London  ;  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.,  seedsmen,  Loudon  ;  Mr.  John  Low, 
florist,  Uxbridge,  London.  The  defendant  had  no 
fewer  than  twelve  witne.-ses  summoned,  with  result  as 
hereunder  :— 

VAN  Til..  HAKTMAN,  HILLEGOM,  HOLLAND  '. 

K.  DROST,  KICHMuND,  SURREY. 
This  vtfas  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  who 
resides  at  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  and 
who  is  a  veiy  extensive  grower  of  Tulips  and  other 
bulbs  against  the  deletjdaur,  who  carries  on  business 
as  a  nurseryman  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £2»  l.'te.  for  21i,.=iiio  bulbs,  sold  aud  delivered 
to  the  .defendant  in  August,  1903.  The  action  was 
originally  commenced  iu  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  was  remitted  for  trial  to  the  Wandsworth  County 
Court  of  Surrey,  and  was  tried  there  before  his  Honour 
Judge  Arthur  Russell  on  October  2«. 

The  plaiutiQ' .and  several  bulb  growers  of  repute  in 
Holland  attended  the  trial,  which,  raised  questions  of 
very  considerable  interest  to  the  trade.  The  defence 
set  up  by  the  defeudaut  was  that  the  bulbs  were 
diseased  and  had  theiefore  failed  to  flower  and  were 
useless,  and  he  uot  only  disputed  his  liability  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  agreed  price,  but  he  also  set  up  a 
counterclaim  for  the  sum  of  £1.5  damages  alleged  to 
ha.ve  been  sustained  by  him  iu  respect  of  the  carriage 
aud  cultivation  of  the  bulbs  and  depreciation  of  his 
nursery  ground  by  reason  of  diseased  bulbs  having 
been  introdnceil  into  it. 

The  disease  alleged  10  have  been  present  in  the  bulbs 
was  Tulip  rot  or  Tuliii  mould,  and  in  support  of  the 
defendant's  case  Mr.  William  Watson,  the  Curator  of 
the  Royal.  Botanical  Gaideus  at  Kew,  was  called,  and 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  at  the  end  of  May  this  year 
some  of  the  Tulip  bulbs  had  been  submitted  to  him, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  suH'ering 
from  Tulip  mould. 

The  defendant,  who  gave  evidence  iu  support  of  his 
case,  admitted  in  cross-examination  that  he  had  tiaa 
during  recent  years  trouble  with  his  bulbs,  and  had 
made  complaints  of  quality  to  other  growers  besides  the 
IilaiDtiff,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  them  ;  and  he 
was  pressed  by  the  plaintilFs  counsel  as  to  whether  his 
troubles  were  not  attributable  to  some  defect  in  the 
soil  of  his  nursery,  or  iu  his  methods  of  treatment  and 
cultivation,  rather  than  to  disease  in  the  bulbs  obtained 
from  virions  difierent  places. 

This  he  denied,  and  stated  that  his  complaints  in  the 
past  ip  regard  to  bulbs  had  reference  only  to  those 
forced,  aud  not  to  any  planted  in  the  open  ground,  as 
plaintifi''s  v;cre. 

The  plaintiH  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  sup- 
plied large  numhers  of  tlie  same  crop  of  bulbs  from 
which  the  defendant's  supply  was  taken  to  other  cus 
tomers,  without  receiviug  iiny  kind  of  complaint  lu 
regard  to  them,  and  had  also  grown  some  himself  with 
good  results;  and  he  added  that  Tulip  disease  wa« 
quite  uncommon  in  Holland,  aud  that  no  disease  of  any 
kind  had  licen  present  in  his  grouud.  , 

Mr.  Lauritz  Torscildscu.  the  manager  to  Messrs. 
Howcrott  &  Watkins,  of  Covent  Garden,  extensive 
wholesale  bulb  importers,  gave  evidence,  and  stated 
that  he,  on  behalf  of  his  firm,  purchased  from  the 
plaintiff  some  quantity  of  Tulips,  and  amongst  these 
were  two  sorts— viz..  Cottage  Maid  and  Nelly.  These 
two  sorts  had  also  been  supplied  to  the  defendant,  and 
plaintift'  stated  that  both  lots  were  from  the  same  slock., 
and  were  of  his  own  growing.  Wituess  stated  that  in 
accordance  with  his  firm's  usual  custom  these  two 
sorts  of  Tulips  were  properly  tested,  and  proved  true 
and  quite  satisfactory. 

He  was  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant as  to  the  disease  iu  Tulips  imported  into  Uiis 
couutry,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  diseased  bulbs 
could  be  detected  on  examiuation. 

The  defendant  admitted  that  he  could  see  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  bulbs  when  he  received  them,  but 
adhered  to  his  opinion  that  the  fault  lay  with  them, 
and  uot  witli  the  soil  used  by  him  or  hismethodsof 
cultivation. 

It  appeared  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  set  out  in 
the  plaintiB's  catalogue  were  those  used  by  the 
members  of  the  Dutch  Bulb  Exporters'  Association,  and 
were  that  the  plaintiff  ^hould  supply  bulbs  of  the  best 
quality  the  year  produced,  and  that  they  should  be 
well  ripeued,  carefully  cultivated,  aud  of  suflicientage, 
but  no  warranty  expreshcd  or  implied  was  given;  and 
the  grower,  whilst  guaianteeing  all  varieties  to  be  true 
to  name  and  description,  not  undertaking  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  results  of  planting  or  forcing  of 
.any  bult!3.snpplied.  ,.,■«..,, 

It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  plaiutin  tliat 
even  supposihg,  contrary  to  the  evidence  adduced  on 
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belialf  of  the  plaintiff,  tliat  tliere  was  disease  in  the 
bulbp.itwas  noclinownto  tlie  plaintiff,  nor  discoverable 
by  an  ordinary  examination  ;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  was  not  a  matter  for  which  tlie 
plaintiff  was  responsible,  and  tlial  any  risk  there  might 
be  of  unsuccessful  liowcring  rested  oh  tlie  defendant. 

The  learned  judge  adopted  this  view,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed 
with  costs,  and  dismissed  Ihe  defendant's  counterclaim 
with  costs.      Signed,  Coi,dhai\i  &  Birke'it,  Solicitors. 

.3,  4,  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aloebian  Sweet  Peas  :  L.  G.  You  neglected 
to  enclose  your  address.  These  Peas  were 
cultivated  in  Lady  Plowden's  gardens  at  Aston 
.  Eowant,  Wallingford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke), 
but  we  do  not  think  seeds  can  be  obtained  from 
there  at  present. 

Asparagus  Spbenoebi  :  D.  R.  D.  If  the  schedule 
called  for  "  three  Perns,  distinct  varieties,"  it 
would  be  quite  improper  to  exhibit  Asparagus 
Sprfngeri.  The  only  excuse  (not  reason)  for 
calling  Asparagus  a  Fern  is  that  sprays  are 
used  to  mix  with  cut  flowers  in  the  same  way 
as  Ferns  are  employed.  Ferns,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  belong  to  the  Order  Filices,  and 
Asparagus  to  the  Order  LiliaceiE.  No  plants 
can  be  more  widely  different. 

Books  ;  J,  M.  Thompson's  Gardeners*  Assistant 
(new  edition).  This  was  published  by  the 
Gresham  Publishing  Company,  but  a  copy  can 
be  supplied  you  by  our  Publishing  department, 
at  the  address  of  this  paper. 

Carnation  with  Diverse-coloured  Flowers  : 
£.  B.  d-  Co.     This  is  not  uncommon. 

Clematis  disease  :  C.  A.  B.  We  know  of  no 
means  for  getting  rid  of  this  disease.  You  had 
better  destroy  the  plants  already  attacked,  and 
do  not  plant  Clematises  in  the  same  soil  again 
for  several  years  to  come. 

Cricket  Ground:  /.  G.  W.  Ihe  ground  should 
be  40  yards  in  the  length  of  the  wickets,  and 
30  yards  wide.  These  are  minimum  figures, 
and  if  a  larger  area  is  prepared  so  much  the 
better 

Climbing  Plants  -.  E.  H.  Among  plants  to 
appear  well  in  November  and  December  you 
might  select  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  which 
flowers  at  about  that  period.  You  might  plant 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and  Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha,  and  even  Berberis  Darwinii,  and  B. 
stenophylla,  which  being  in  berry  at  the  time 
you  mention  would  have  a  good  effect.  In 
addition  to  these  you  might  select  such  ever- 
green climbers  as  green,  gold,  and  silver-leaved 
Ivies,  which  would  give  to  the  garden  a  fur- 
nished appearance  during  winter,  and  they  would 
succeed  on  the  walls  facing  east  and  north. 
Of  flowering  climbers  that  will  bloom  in  spring 
and  summer,  there  are  among  others  Wistaria 
chinensis,  which  requires  considerable  space  for 
its  branches  to  ramble;  Tecoma  radicans,  Rosa 
moschata,  R.  multiflora,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  Roses,  Passiflora  coirulea.  Cle- 
matises (will  even  succeed  on  a  north  wall), 
Lonicera  Caprifolium,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  &c. 
Polygonum  Baldschuanicum  will  grow  very 
well  against  a  wall,  but  like  the  Berberis  and 
some  others  of  the  species  mentioned  above,  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  wall  plant,  having 
neither  a  climbing  nor  trailing  habit. 

Employment  in  the  Public  Parks:  T.  8.  Apply 
to  the  Superintendents,  personally  if  possible  ; 
but  if  not  then  by  letter. 

Fekns  for  Cold  Greenhouse  :  H.  H.  Perns 
would  succeed  very  well  in  the  sunless  position 
you  describe,  but  as  you  have  not  means  of- 
heating  the  structure  it  will  be  necessary  to 
select  varieties  that  are  hardy  or  nearly  so. 
Such  are  Adiantum  atfine,  A.  Capillus  Veneris, 
A.  pedatum,  4c.,  Botrychium  virginicuin,  Cyrto- 
mium  falcatum,  Lastreas  in  variety,  Osmunda 
iaponica  corymbifera,  several  species  of  Poly- 
stichum,  Aspidium,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  others.  You  had  better 
obtain  a  copy  of  Ferns  and  Fern-culture,  by 
J.  Birkenhead,  obtainable  from  our  Publishing 
Department,  price  Is.  3tJ.  post  free.  In  regard 
to  the  stove,  you  should  obtain  an  estimate  and 
designs  from  a  horticultural  builder. 


Forcing  Koses  :  R.  8.  Forced  Roses  are  already 
upon  the  markets,  and  many  market  growers 
have  now  a  large  number  of  such  plants  in  the 
forcing-houses.  Whether  this  is  the  best  time 
to  commence  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
your  plants,  the  means  of  forcing  that  you 
possess,  and  the  time  at  which  you  would 
soonest  have  the  flowers  ready  for  cutting. 
Procure  a  copy  of  Roses  in  Pots,  by  William 
Paul.  It  can  be  had  from  our  Publishing 
Department. 

Fruit  Farming  for  a  Dutchman  ;  Miss  F.  M. 
There  are  doubtless  many  places  where  a 
young  Dutchman  might,  by  paying  a  premium, 
obtain  a  position  in  which  he  would  be  taught 
practical  fruit-farming  in  England,  but  the 
amount  of  the  premium  would  depend  upon 
many  circumstances.  The  proper  course  for 
you  to  adopt  is  to  advertise  for  such  facilities 
as  are  required. 

Fruit-trees  on  Wall  facing  East  :  J.  B.  P. 
Your  position  in  Pembrokeshire  is  so  much 
exposed  to  winds,  we  should  recommend  you  to 
plant  fan-trained  Cherry-trees  of  such  varieties 
as  Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Bed- 
ford Prolific;  and  on  the  wall  which  faces  south- 
east Plum-trees  might  be  tried,  selecting  the 
varieties  Denniston's  Superb,  Jefferson's,  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Bryanston's 
Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Kirke's  Blue,  &c. 

Gas  Lime  :  W.  A.  Y.  You  do  not  appear  to  be 
clear  as  to  the  reason  for  applying  this.  If  the 
lime  is  fresh  from  the  gasworks  it  would 
doubtless  kill  the  weeds,  but  it  would  also  kill 
the  grass  and  be  injurious  to  the  cattle.  If  you 
merely  want  to  supply  lime  to  the  land,  then  it 
can  be  done  better  in  the  form  of  slaked  lime. 

Grubs  in  Potatos  :  J.  Milson.  The  grubs  you 
send  are  the  larvae  of  the  Heart-and-dart  Moth, 
Agrotis  exclamationis.  These  larvce  often  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  crops  of  various  kinds, 
especially  Mangolds,  Turnips,  and  Potatos ; 
and  they  will  also  attack  Onions,  Celery,  Sea- 
kale,  and  herbaceous  plants,  their  natural 
food-plants  being  chiefly  cruciferous  weeds. 
The  grubs  will  pass  the  winter  in  a  more  or 
less  torpid  condition,  and  in  spring  become 
active,  feed  again  for  a  short  period,  and  finally 
pupate  in  the  soil.  This  and  three  other  kinds 
of  larvEe  are  generally  known  as  surface  cater- 
pillars or  cutworms,  all  of  which  are  difBcult 
to  destroy,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
habitat.  No  dressings  can  be  applied  in  sufficient 
strength  to  kill  the  grubs,  but  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  and  soot  has  been  found  beneficial. 
Prof.  Cornstock,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
has  shown,  after  long  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, that  the  most  successful  way  of  dealing 
with  surface  caterpillars  is  to  set  "  poison 
baits,"  by  soaking  Clover,  Lucerne  or  bran  in 
Paris-green,  and  putting  the  bait  about  the 
infected  crop  during  the  time  that  the  larva- 
are  active.  To  prepare  the  Clover  or  Lu- 
cerne, mix  1  lb.  of  Paris-green  to  50  gallons 
of  water  and  immerse  the  bait  in  it.  For 
bran  use  1  lb.  Paris-green  to  25  lb.  of  the 
former  and  add  water  to  the  consistency  of  a 
mash.  The  bran-bait  is  the  most  suitable  for 
gardens.  The  Clover-bait  should  be  placed  in 
little  heaps  among  the  infected  plants ;  while  the 
bran  is  said  to  be  most  effectual  when  slightly 
buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soU. 
Caution.  The  poisoned  baits  must  on  no 
account  be  used  where  stock  or  fowls  can  gain 
access  to  it. 

Names  op  Plants  :  See  note  under  "  Names  of 
Fruits." — /.  B.  S.  1,  Eetinospora  plumosa  aurea 
of  gardens,  really  a  form  of  Cupressus  pisifera  : 
2,  Juniperus  sinensis ;  3,  J.  communis ;  4,  J. 
sinensis  ;  5,  Retinospora  squarrosa  of  gardens, 
a  form  of  Cupressus  pisifera;  6,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  var. — A.  P.  The  Retinospora-like 
foliage  probably  belongs  to  Cupressus  funebris. 
— P.  F.     Strelitzia  Reginis. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious 
to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently 
can,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers,  still  less  to  casual 
readers,  to  name  either  liowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of  time  and  money, 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required 
for  other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time;  they 
should  be  very  careful  to  label  them  properly,  to 


give  every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits 
are  grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe  or  nearly  ripe 
specimens  which  show  the  characters  of  tlie  variety. 
By  neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspon- 
denta  not  answered  in  tfti.i  ifi^ue  are  requested 
to  be  so  good  as  to  comuli  ihe  following  nuvihers  : — 
E.  C.  1,  Maltster ;  2,  Disfigured — send  earlier 
next  season  ;  3,  Sturmer  Pippin. — ./.  H.  C.  1, 
Holland  Pippin. — W.  A\  1.  Knight's  Monarch  ; 
3,  Apple  Cox's  Pomona ;  4,  Bevirre  Capiaumont ; 
the  other  Pears  had  decayed. — W.  C.  C.  Peam's 
Pippin, — W.  R.  R.  1,  Pile's  Russet ;  2,  Horn- 
mead's  Pearmain  ;  3,  Bergamot  d'Esperen ;  4, 
Williams'  Victoria  ;  5,  Autumn  Josephine  ;  6, 
King  Harry ;  7,  Tawny  Newtown  Pippin. — 
A.  L.  1,  White  Nonpareil ;  2,  Round  Winter 
Nonesuch  ;  3,  Bramley's  Seedling. — H.  Broom- 
field  1,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  2,  Madame  Elise  ; 
3,  Madame  Durieux  ;  4,  Decayed  ;  5,  Belle  de 
Brissac — T.  Pretty.  1,  Mere  de  Menage;  2, 
White  Nonpareil ;  3,  Cellini  Pippin ;  4,  Min- 
chuU  Crab;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin;  G,  Mannington's 
Pearmain. — G.  H.  W.  1,  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(Wellington) ;  2,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  3,  Worms- 
ley  Pippin ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange ;  5,  Bache- 
lor's Glory;  6,  Kerry  Pippin. — Eiffel.  1,  Beurre 
Clairgeau;  2  and  0,  Doyenne  du  Comicej  3 
and  5,  Conseilleur  de  la  Cour ;  4,  Baronne 
de  Melo. — Melville.  1,  HoUandbury ;  2,  Downton 
Pippin. — G.  Payne.  1,  Striped  Beefing;  2,  Small's 
Admirable ;  3.  Lord  Derby  j  4,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin;  5,  Waltham  Pippin.— if.  U.  B.  1, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  ;  2,  Triomphe  de  Joidoigne ; 
3,  Doyenne  Grise  ;  4,  Seckle  ;  5,  HoUandbury. 
— Disa.  Pears:  1,  Williams'  Victoria;  2,  de- 
cayed; Apples:  1,  Forfar  Pippin;  2,  Lady 
Henniker ;  3,  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  4,  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel  Improved,  —  W.  D.,  Esher. 
Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance. — G.  W.  Morris. 
1,  D'Arcy  Spice  (Baddow's  Pippin)  ;  2, 
Dean's  Codlin  ;  3,  Royal  d'Angleterre ;  4, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  Yellow  Ingestrie. — 
N.  M.  F.  1,  New  Rock  Pippin ;  2,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington)  ;  3,  Minchull  Crab;  4, 
Old  English  Codlin ;  5,  Washington ;  6,  Pit- 
maston  Nonpareil  (Russet-Coat  Nonpareil). — 
J.  C.  S.  All  the  Pears  were  over-ripe  and 
some  were  decayed.  No.  2  is  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  No.  4  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Send 
the  other  two  at  an  earlier  date  next  season. 
For  the  names  of  Apples  see  next  week's  issue. 
—  W.  G.  Savage.  1,  Golden  Noble;  2,  Lady 
Henniker  j  3,  Hanwell  Souring ;  4,  Claygate 
Pearmain  ;  5,  British  Queen. — M.  E.  L.  1, 
Bramley's  Seedling ;  2,  Sturmer  Pippin ;  3, 
Belle  Dubois  ;  4,  Gooseberry  Pippin  ;  6,  French 
Crab ;  (>,  Pine  Golden  Pippin ;  7,  Bishop's 
Thumb.— F.  C.  T.  1,  Dean's  Codlin  ;  2,  Cockle's 
Pippin ;  3,  Mere  de  Menage ;  4,  Beauty  of 
Hants ;  5.  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  6,  Afriston  ; 
7,  Summer  Strawberry. 
Oak-leaves  :  A.  P.  The  very  common  "Oak- 
spangles  " — the  result  of  injury  from  an  insect, 
Neuroterus  lenticularis. 

Oak  Leaves  for  Orchids  :  E.  M.  C,  Ireland.  The 
leaves  should  not  be  converted  into  leaf-mould. 
In  the  potting  of  Orchids  any  part  similar  to 
the  fine  leaf-mould  usually  found  in  gardens  is 
cast  aside,  and  the  flaky,  decayed  leaves  only 
are  used  for  mixing  with  peat.  Some  advocates 
for  the  use  of  leaves  use  only  a  small  proportion 
of  decayed  leaves,  others  as  much  as  one-third. 
Opinions  as  to  its  value  are  conflicting,  although 
most  growers  who  have  tried  it  say  that  it 
gives  beneficial  results  for  a  time  at  least. 

Violets  :  F.  H.  Your  plants  are  attacked  by 
the  disease  described  on  p.  328  in  the  issue  for 
November  5.     Read  the  directions  then  given. 

Vinery  :  R.  S.  The  present  time  would  be 
suitable  for  the  putting  in  of  the  new  front. 
Consult  a  horticultural  builder.  There  is  a 
good  firm  in  your  own  county. 

Communications  Received.— \V.  C.  &  Sons— H.  S.— 
W.  S.  M.,  Bombay— G.  H.— E.  M.— H.  M.— Banbury 
Chrysanthemum  Society-W.  G.  S.— S.  W.  F.— H.  J. 
Clayton-K.  C— E.  K.— Field  Bros.— G.  McC— A.  W.— 
Weekly  Subscriber- A.  P.,  Co.  Cork— Moss  Rose— J.  D. 
— Expert-K.  M.,  Newbury— J.  R.— H.  W.  W.— A.  D.— 
S.  A.— C.  H.  P.— Lagarde  &  Speelman-W,  Hackett— 
R.  N.— R.  L.  C— Young  Giirdener— A.  B.  H.— Aloe— 
W.  P.— W.  B.  J. -J.  B.-A.  B.-C.  R— C.  A.  B.— II.  V. 
— Canwell — C.  Ross. 

{For  Markets  atid  Weather,  eeepp.  x.  and  xii.) 
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a    garden    possessing    more    than    average 
attractions. 

Tlie  Suppleiiientai-y  illustration  to  our 
present  issue  afEords  a  view  of  what  is  Icnown 
as  the  new  rock  garden,  which  was  made 
about  two  years  ago.  The  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  fiowers  upon  the 
Magnolia  bush  were  just  about  to  expand 
their  petals.  The  deciduous  trees  had  not 
put  forth  their  leaves,  but  many  of  the 
Alpine  plants  were  in  full  flower,  and  the 
surroundings  having  been  planted  with 
Rhododendrons  and  low  -  growing  ever- 
green shrubs,  such  as  Veronica  Traversii, 
&c.,  ( 'hoisya  ternata,  Ceanothus  azureus,  and 
others;  the  rock  garden  at  that  season  had  a 
furnished  appearance  and  plenty  of  foliage. 
In  this  and   in  other  parts  of   the   garden, 


Starting  from  the  house  and  proceeding 
to  the  west,  a  fiowfr  garden  on  ttn'  sloping 
lawn  was  noticed,  and  tlien  a  Rosary,  con- 
taining Vieds  with  P.ox  edgings,  and  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  Yew. 

There  are  four  entrances  to  this  garden, 
each  one  covered  with  an  arch,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden  is  a  sundial.  The 
effect  was  curious.  We  passed  along  the 
path  and  observed  a  pretty  little  dairy  with 
thatched  roof,  and  then  appeared  in  view  a 
low  pool  whose  banks  are  clothed  witli 
Bamboos  and  Rhododendrons,  the  effect 
being  very  charming. 

The  undulating  character  of  the  grounds 
is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  has  rendered 
the  work  of  the  landscape  gardener  more 
effective  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been. 
The    additions    that     have    been    recently 


MB.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  GARDEN. 

IT  is  well  known  that,  notwithstanding  his 
strenuous  life  as  a  politician,  the  Right 
Hon.  .losepli  Chamberlain,  M.P.,has  devoted 
much  time  and  interest  to  the  pursuit  of 
gardening.  His  interest  is  not  of  the  type 
ithat  leads  men  to  take  to  gardening  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  recreation  at  a  time 
"when  they  are  relincjuishing  the  work  that 
4ias  absorbed  their  energies  for  the  best 
part  of  their  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
i>eea  sliown  concurrently  with  his  greatest 
political  activity,  and  during  years  when  Mr. 
<;hamberlain  has  held  offices  of  .State  such 
as  permit  of  little  relaxation  from  the  calls 
•of  duty. 

The  predominant  feature  in  the  Highbury 
,«arden,  situate  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
great  city  of  Birmingham,  has  been  the 
•extensive  collection  of  choice  Orchids,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  numerous 
t.lescriptive  notes  of  his  collection  that  have 
■appeared  in  these  pages  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's interest  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  I  irchids ;  and  although  his  photograph 
seldom  appears  in  the  illustrated  papers 
5^ithout  showing  an  Orchid  in  his  button- 
hole, and  he  wears  these  flowers  very 
■frequently  in  public,  there  liave  been  de- 
veloped recently  at  Highbury  features 
tthat  make  the  gardens  of  particular  in- 
terest to  those  who  admire  good  effects  in 
'the  out-of-door  grounds.  This  has  not  been 
•done  at  the  expense  of  the  Orchids,  which 
arc  maintained  as  well  as  or  better  than  ever, 
but    thev  constitute  additional  charms   to 


Fig.  162.- the  dutch  g.vbhen  .vr  iiiGiiiiURv. 


Highbury  possesses  a  very  good  collection 
of  herbaceous  and  alpine  species  of  flower- 
ing plants,  which  has  been  increased  largely 
during  recent  years. 

Highbury  was  originally  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Milner,  the  area  being  something  like 
110  acres.  His  scheme  was  to  have  the 
dwelling-house,  lawn  and  flower  garden, 
together  with  the  kitchen  garden,  fruit  and 
plant  houses,  on  the  highest  level,  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  being  divided 
between  pleasure-grounds  and  meadows. 
The  pleasuie-grounds  were  made  in  a  circle 
enclosing  the  meadows,  so  that  in  walking 
from  the  dwelling-house  through  these 
grounds  one  would  skirt  the  meadows  and 
come  naturally  back  to  the  house.  The 
vyell-bred  cattle  can  therefore  be  seen 
grazing  from  the  house  windows  or  the 
terrace.  This  scheme  had  the  advantage 
of  making  the  most  of  the  area,  and 
as  several  portions  of  the  pleasure- 
grounils,  after  various  improvements,  now 
possess  a  feature  distinct  from  ihe  others, 
the  walk  has  been  made  increasingly 
interesting. 


made  of  Bamboos  and  many  of  the  rarer 
shrubs  have  contributed  much  of  interest  to 
this  part  of  the  garden  as  well  as  to  the  part 
that  will  be  referred  to  presently.  The 
winding  walk  next  passes  the  lake,  of  which 
an  illustration  appears  at  flg.  163,  showing  how 
Narcissus  and  other  bulbous  plants  have  been 
naturalized  in  suitable  positions  in  the  grass. 
Near  by  are  large  beds  containing  massed 
Rhododendrons,  that  in  their  season  have 
the  effect  of  making  this  immediate  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  appear  like  a  garden 
of  Rhododendrons.  A  "Bluebell  walk" 
affords  a  shady  retreat,  and  its  attractions 
when  the  borders  of  the  path  are  carpeted 
with  blue  flowers  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  main  walk  continues  through  the 
garden  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
bringing  into  view  also  eight  or  ten  arches 
of  Roses  that  constitute  a  feature  of  floral 
profusion  early  in  the  summer  season. 
Then  the  rock  garden  already  mentioned 
appears  in  view. 

The  Dutch  garden,  shown  in  fig.  162,  was 
made  two  years  ago,  and  we  believe  was 
suggested   by   a  garden    Mr.    Chamberlain 
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admired  when  on  the  Continent.  Its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  that  of  the  house  can 
be  easily  seen  from  the  illustration,  where 
the  intervening  meadow  and  cattle  are 
clearly  shown.  This  bulb  garden  is  of  a 
kind  that  is  very  uncommon  in  England. 
Its  area  is  small,  and  is  divided  into 
divisions  with  a  sundial  in  the  centre  of 
one,  and  a  position  in  the  centre  of  another 
for  adding  some  suitable  garden  orna- 
ment when  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of 
Holly,  that  will  eventually  screen  the  bulli 
garden  from  the  rest  of  the  grounds. 
The  paths  between  the  beds  are  laid  with 
tiny  red  tiles,  and  the  whole  is  kept  as  neat 
and  scrupulously  clean  as  a  drawing-room 
conservatory  could  be  maintained.  How 
dreadful  would  be  the  effect  of  soil  or  rub- 
bish carelessly  dropped  on  such  highly- 
polished,  brightly  coloured  tiles  !  The 
planting  of  the  little  gardens  this  season  is 
as  follows :— In  one  there  are  choice  varie- 
ties of  Narcissus  of  many  different  types,  a 
bed  or  border  of  each  variety,  and  all  being 
planted  to  flower  at  the  same  time.  In 
another  division  May-flowering  Tulips  have 
been  planted,  including  double  and  single- 
flowering  varieties  of  the  various  species, 
a  bed  or  border  of  each  variety,  all  of 
which  will  flower  at  the  same  time. 
The  third  division  is  planted  with  select 
species  and  varieties  of  Iris;  the  English 
and  Spanish  Irises  are  planted  in  masses. 
As  the  period  for  planting  bulbs  this  season 
has  not  yet  passed  quite  from  us,  Mr. 
Chamberlains  garden  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration may  have  topical  as  well  as  a  general 
interest  for  our  readers. 

The  remaining  feature  that  may  now  l)e 
noticed  in  the  grounds  is  certainly  the  most 
interesting    of    all.      It  consists  of    about 
2  acres  of  land  that  were  taken  from  the 
meadow  two  years  ago,  and  were  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  displaying  a  very  choice  col- 
lection of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
groups  of  Bamboos,  and  sufficient  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  to  afford  relief  to  the  bare- 
ness of  other  species  in  winter.    The  plant- 
ing has   been   done   in  the  most  informal 
manner,  each  species  being  given  a  position 
either  of    isolation  or  of  association  with 
others  as  was  best  suited  to  itscharacteristics. 
The  whole  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
grass,  which  is  mown  with  scythes  occasion- 
ally ;  and  winding  grass-covered  paths,  kept 
closely  mown,  serve  to  guide  one  through 
the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  beds  and 
isolated  trees  and  shrubs.    In   some  cases 
the   beds    have    been    raised    considerably 
above  the   level  of  the  surrounding  ground, 
for  the  better  display  of  the  plants.     Thus 
Rhododendron  (Azalea)  molle  and  Liliums 
are  planted  in  a  bed  of  this  type,  edged  with 
Hypericums.      Species     and     varieties    of 
Prunus,  Cerasus,  I'yrus,  Ac,  are  occasionally 
planted   by  themselves  in  the   grass,  with  a 
carpet  of   dwarf- growing,  brightly-coloured 
foliage   or    flowering    plants    around    their 
stems.    But    we     must     not     be    tempted 
to     enumerate     the     species     that     have 
been      planted,     as      they      are     far     too 
numerous  ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
amongst  others,  the  collection  of   shrubby 
Spirtcas  is  an  important  feature.     Owing  to 
the  courtesy  of   Mr.    Thamberlain   and  his 
gardener,  Jlr.  .1.  Deacon,  we  have  additional 
photographs  of  this  garden  that  we  hope  to 
publish  on  another  occasion. 

(To  be  contiinifd.) 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

ANTHURIUM    PENDULIFOLIUM, 
N.  E.  Bkown,  (m.  sp.). 

This  fine  and  very  distinct  species  has  been  in 
cultivation  at  Kew  since  ISBG,  but  has  never 
been  described.  It  was  received  in  that  year 
from  J.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  so  is  probably  one  of 
the  plants  introduced  by  his  firm  from  Columbia. 
In  habit  it  is  something  like  A.  Veitchii,  the 
long,  bright  green  leaves  being  pendulous  from 
their  petioles  as  in  that  species,  but  the  venation 
is  totally  different. 

Snbacaulescent.  Petiole  of  the  leaf  ascending, 
14 — 20  inches  long,  J — J  inch  thick  near  the  base, 
terete,  light  green  ;  blade  pendulous,  2^ — 4  feet 
long,  4i — 8  inches  broad,  elongate  oblong-lanceo- 
late, narrowing  in  a  slightly  curved  line  from 
above  the  middle  into  a  shortly  acuminate  point, 
and  gradually  narrowing  from  the  middle  to  the 
rounded  base,  bright  green,  paler  beneath ; 
midrib  prominent  on  both  sides,  rounded  above, 
acute  beneath,  slightly  paler  than  the  rest  of  the 
leaf ;  primary  lateral  veins  15 — 20  on  each  side, 
strongly  curved,  ascending,  prominent  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf,  and  pale  like  the  midrib,  very 
distant,  those  at  the  middle  part  of  the  leaf 
being  2| — 5  inches  apart,  the  upper  3—5  uniting 
and  forming  an  intramarginal  vein  2}.— 3  lines 
within  the  margin,  all  the  rest  are  excurrent  at 
the  margin  ;  secondary  lateral  veins  not  in  the 
least  prominent,  those  arising  from  the  midrib 
almost  exactly  horizontally  spreading,  or  even 
slightly  recurved.  Peduncle  shorter  than  or 
equalling  the  petiole,  erect,  9 — 20  inches  long, 
2 — i  lines  thick.  Spathe  2J— 10  inches  long, 
5—9  lines  broad,  linear-lanceolate  or  broadly 
linear,  acuminate,  more  or  less  reflexed.  Spadix 
stipitate;  stipe  | — 1  inch  long;  flowering  part 
4 — 13  inches  long,  3 — 4|  lines  thick  at. the  base, 
tapering  upwards,  blackish-violet ;  flowers  small 
and  very  numerous,  — 1  line  in  diameter  ; 
anthers  whitish.  The  dimensions  of  the  various 
parts  vary  with  the  age  of  the  plant.  N.  E.  Brown. 


FORESTRY. 


KEW   NOTES. 

Aphelandra  nitens. — This  exceedingly  pretty 
Acanthad  is  well  represented  by  several 
small  batches  of  plants  in  the  Stove  and  in  the 
Begonia-house.  Amongst  the  numerous  species 
and  varieties  of  this  genus  grown  at  Kew,  none 
is  more  worthy  of  popularity  than  A.  nitens,  from 
Columbia,  for  it  is  a  charming  foliage  and 
flowering  plant.  Those  now  in  flower  are  in 
4J-inch  pots,  and  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
February ;  they  are  1  foot  high  from  the  top  of 
the  pot  to  the  apex  of  the  flower-spike,  having 
usually  five  pairs  of  ovate  leaves,  the  largest  of 
which  are  6  inches  long  by  3J  inches  broad.  The 
upper  surface  is  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  very 
glossy,  having  quite  a  varnished  appearance;  the 
under  surface  is  of  a  dull  red  colour.  The  four- 
sided,  erect  flower-spikes  are  6  inches  in  length, 
the  flowers  opening  in  succession  from  the  base 
upwards,  thus  prolonging  the  flowering  period. 
The  flowers  are  vermilion-scarlet,  corolla-tube 
IJ  inch  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  corolla- 
lobes  being  1{  inch. 

It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
readily  make  roots  in  bottom-heat.  The  best 
method  of  reproduction,  however,  is  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  may  be  obtained  by  fertilising  a 
few  spikes  of  flowers.  Sow  the  seeds  in  early 
spring,  .and  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  pans,  and  pot  them 
into  3-ineh  pots  as  soon  Jis  the  plants  are  about 
an  inch  high,  finally  potting  into  4^-inch  pots,  in 
which  size  they  will  flower.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  stove  temperature,  whilst  dryness 
at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  must  be 
avoided.  W.  H. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOUE.  IN  FORES'l' 
TREES,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE 
FINAL  CROP. 
I  AM  not  aware  that  this  subject  has  ever- 
been  discussed  in  its  relation  to  the  production 
of  timber  crops,  but  constitutional  vigour  has 
long  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  factor  in  the  value  of 
a  crop  of  timber  of  any  kind  or  age.  My  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  borrowed  originally  from  my 
garden  practice,  for  the  difference  in  the  vigour^ 
size,  and  habit  of  plants,  from  seed  under  equal 
conditions,  has  long  been  noticed  and  acted  upoit 
by  gardeners,  who  "  selected"  on  the  principle  of 
the  surviviil  of  the  fittest  and  best  long  before 
Darwin  wrote.  That  has  not  been  so  in  the  case 
of  forestry,  however,  for,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
in  selecting  trees  to  form  plantations  the 
weaklings  are  usually  taken  with  the  strong  and 
planted  indiscriminately.  In  transplanting  in 
nurseries,  it  is  true,  the  very  weakest  trees  are 
usually  separated  from  the  strongest  and  the  two 
replanted  in  different  quarters,  but  in  executing 
orders  weak  trees  are  sent  out  also  as  soon  as  they 
reach  a  planting  size.  What  I  believe,  and  wish 
to  point  out  here,  is  that  an  Oak  or  Larch-tree, 
for  example,  that  comes  up  weakly  in  the  seed-bedl 
will  always  be  comiiaratively  weak,  and  produce 
the  smallest  bulk  of  timber  in  a  given  time, 
If  we  select  all  the  biggest  and  strongest  trees 
from  a  lot  and  plant  them  by  themselves  in  a 
plantation,  that  plantation  will  produce  much  the 
heaviest  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  crop  of 
timber  in  a  given  time. 

One  thing  which  generally  strikes  a  forester 
when  valuing  standing  timber  is  the  unequal  size 
of  the  trees— all  of  the  same  age.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  Larch  plantations.  I  was 
over  a  wood  last  year  on  the  South  Downs  that 
afforded  marked  examples  of  what  I  refer  to. 
The  trees  had  originally  been  planted  too  widely 
apart,  on  the  old  system,  and  owing  to  frequent 
thinnings  there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
overhead  canopy  at  any  time  or  any  crowding. 
Yet  the  trees  were  of  all  sizes,  and  the  small  size  of 
some  could  not  be  attributed  to  want  of  room .  The 
difference  in  size,  as  regards  measurable  feet,  was 
not  so  much  in  the  height  as  in  the  girth,  for  tho 
trees  with  slender  trunks  v,'ere  nearly  and  often 
quite  as  tall  as  the  thickest.  They  had  been 
weak  trees  at  the  outset  and  had  been  drawn  up . 
The  owner  of  the  wood  wanted  to  know  its  value, 
and  measurements  were  taken  all  over  the 
wood,  which  showed  that  while  some  trees  con- 
tained nearly  20  cubic  feet  of  timber,  others  ditJ 
not  contain  above  2|  feet,  while  there  were  alJ 
sizes  between  the  two.  The  average  was  con- 
sec[uently  low,  being  pulled  down  by  the  smalJ 
trees. 

Now  to  what  was  the  difference  in  size  due  if 
not  to  weak  vitality  ?  JVIy  opinion  is  that  hadi 
all  the  small  trees  been  picked  out  at  planting 
time  and  planted  by  themselves,  and  had  the  same 
been  done  with  the  stronger  ones,  the  trees  in 
each  wood  would  have  been  of  more  uniform  size  ; 
but  the  plantation  of  strong  trees  would  have 
produced  the  biggest  timber  and  by  far  the  most 
viiluable  crop  in  the  same  time.  If  I  am  right, 
it  shows  what  a  vast  difference  selecting  the 
strongest  trees  at  planting  time  may  make  to  a 
crop  of  timber  in  time  and  money,  for  the 
quicker  the  growth  the  shorter  the  rotation 
period  and  the  quicker  the  returns. 

I  could  record  numerous  examples  like  the 
above,  but  here  is  one  good  one  that  impressed 
me  greatly.  Some  time  ago  I  was  over  a  240-acre 
wood  of  pure  Larch,  fifty  years  old,  close  to' 
Coniston  Lake  in  Westmoreljind,  and  adjoining- 
the  wooils  that  surround  Brantwood,  the  homo  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ruskin.  This  wood  rises  with  almost 
inaccessible  steepness  from  tho  lake  shore  to  an 
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elevation  of  900 'feet,  but  the  lake  itself  is  not  them  8  feet  apart,  and  with  the  smaU  trees  he  is  a  difference  m  the  size  of  the  trees  as  one 
uTli  "aborenhe  leyefof  the  ses.  The  present  formed  another  plantation  at  the  same  time  on  ascends  from-  the  level  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of 
~^~^told  m3  that  the  wooi  was  planted  by  his       another  part  of  the  estate.     The  features  of  the      the  hill,  some  800  feet  higher,  but  at  all  the  levels 


<»n'ner 


Fig.  163.— view  of  a  i-oetion  of  the  lake  at  highbury.    (see  p.  361.) 


«ncle,'who  kept  a  strict  accoimt  of  his  plantings. 
He  raised  the  trees  from  one  year's  seedlings  in 
the  home  nursery,  and  planted  the  whole -240  acres 
in  one  year,  but  for  this  wood  he  selected  care- 
fully all  ,the  biggest  and  best  trees,  and  planted 


Coniston  Wood  are  the  regular  distribution  of  the 
trees  and  their  even  size,  there  being  no  great 
disparity  such  as  in  the  wood  I  mentioned 
first.  No  thinning  has  been  done,  but  a  fall  of 
good  timber  is  being  got  now.     Of  course  there 


the  crop  is  uniform.  It  is  the  finest  Larch  plan- 
tation of  its  age  I  ever  saw,  contains  not  much 
under  one  million  cubic  feet,  is  worth  a  rent  of 
about  .£3  per  acre  for  the  time  the  trees  have 
been  orowing,  and  for  many  years  the  wood  has 
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teen  let  for  sheep  grazing  as  ■neJl.  The  forma- 
tion is  a  kind  of  whinatone,  and  the  surface  soil 
is  thin,  bat  the  rock  is  rotten  and  crumbly  over 
the  sm-face,  and  seems  to  suit  forest  trees. 

The  smaller  and  weaker  trees,  from  the  same 
nursery  lot,  were  planted  at  an  elevation  of 
between  300  and  400  feet,  on  the  same  soil,  and 
are  about  half  the  size  of  those  at  Coniston  at 
the  same  elevation,  but  run  pretty  uniform  in 
size  also.  The  owner  told  me  that  his  uncle,  who 
planted  both  lots,  had  always  held,  from  the  time 
the  trees  left  the  nursery,  that  the  small  trees  would 
never  overtake  the  strong  ones,  and  that  if  he 
had  mixed  both  indiscriminately  he  would  have 
had  an  uneven  wood  of  less  value.  I  was  very 
particular  in  my  inquiries,  telling  the  owner  what 
I  wanted  the  information  for,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  my  ideas  had  been  anticipated  in  one 
case  at  any  rate. 

The  difference  in  the  vigour  of  trees  is  as  well 
seen  in  the  nursery  as  in  the  mature  wood.  I 
was  lately  in  an  Edinbiu-gh  nursery  where  trans- 
planting was  going  on,  and  was  shown  three 
quarters  of  Larch  from  the  same  sowing,  and  so 
diflerent  in  size  and  vigour  were  they  that  any- 
one who  did  not  know  might  have  taken  them 
for  trees  of  different  ages. 

I  once  had  a  very  large  number  of  one-year 
seedling  Ash  and  Sycamore  to  deal  with  in  which 
the  difference  in  constitutional  vigour  was  very 
mai'ked.  The  one  -  year  -  old  seedlings  varied  a 
little,  but  the  difference  was  much  gi-eater  in 
the  second  and  third  years,  for  whereas  many 
trees  were  6  feet  high,  plenty  were  under  18  inches. 
To  prevent  over-crowding  I  took  out  every  other 
row,  and  sorted  out  the  big  and  little  plants  ; 
but  both  in  the  r'ows  left  and  transplanted  lots 
the  difference  remained  about  the  same. 

The  practical  qxtestion  is,  What  ought  one  to  do 
in  selecting  trees  for  planting  ?  Well,  you  can 
generally  tell  approximately  the  age  of  any  young 
forest  tree  by  the  number  of  joints  in  the  stem, 
and  my  advice  would  be  to  select  those  trees  with 
the  longest  and  thickest  annual  joints,  even  if  a 
higher  price  had  to  be  paid  for  them,  for  the 
difference  in  that  respect  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  gain  in  the  crop  of  timber.  Of 
course  in  selecting  trees  on  this  principle  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  had  been 
raised  under  equal  conditions  in  the  way  of  trans- 
planting, for  a  recently-transplanted  tree  suffers 
a  temporary  check.  J.  Simpson. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

DICTIONNAIRE  ICONOGRAPHIQUE  DES 
OKCHIDKES. 
The  September  issue  of  M.  Cogniaux's  useful 
work  gives  illustrations  and  notes  of  Brassavola 
Perrini,  Cattleya  x  St.  Gilles  (Patrocinii  x 
Dowiana  aurea),  Cattleya  x  Sapho  (Dowiana 
anrea  x  Loddigesii),  Cypripedium  x  aureum  var. 
Marie  Closson  (Sallieri  Hyeanum  x  Spicerianum) , 
C.  X  Chapmani  superbum  (bellatulum  x  Curtisii), 
Lycaste  cruenta,  Lajlia  X  Gratrixi*  (Digbyana  X 
cinabarina),  Deudrobium  aggregatum,  Deudro- 
bium  fimbriatum  oculdtum,  Maxillaria  porphy- 
rostele,  Oncidiuni  concolor,  Phaius  maculatus 
and  Vanilla  Humblotii. 

Most  of  these  are  well-known  species  and 
varieties.  The  greater  part  of  the  fine  old 
species  are  figured  from  specimens  procured  from 
the  now  important  collection  of  Baron  von 
Furstenburg,  of  Hugenpoet,  Mintard,  Germany, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  rare  and  singular 
species  of  Orchids,  as  well  as  the  showy  kinds. 
Vanilla  Humblotii  is  figured  from  the  plant 
ivhioh  flowered  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.^ 
last  summer,  and  which  was  then  recorded  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  It  is  a  very  showy  species 
with  large  yellow  flowers  with  orange  and 
chocolate-coloured  marking  on  the  lip. 


POtYSTACHTA    G«ANDIFLOKA. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Odell,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Brightwen,  The 
Grove,  Stanmore,  sends  a  gi'owth  and  inflores- 
cence of  this  remarkable  and  rare  species,  which 
differs  widely  from  other  members  of  the  genus, 
and  which  has  been  flowering  at  The  Grove  for 
the  past  six  weeks. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  are  slender,  and  bear  one 
narrow,  erect  leaf,  at  the  base  of  which  the  in- 
florescences of  two  or  three  flowers  appear.  They 
are  erect,  2  inches  in  height,  including  the 
ovaries,  and  the  flowers  are  curiously  placed,  with 
what  is  usually  considered  the  basal  part  upper- 
most and  the  odd  sepal  below.  The  wax-like 
flowers  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  whitish- 
green  ;  the  broader  sepals  marbled  with  purple, 
the  spatulate  petals  and  labelhun  tipped  with 
white,  and  the  latter  tinged  with  deep  purple.  It 
is  a  native  of  West  Africa,  and  is  a  very  striking 
species. 

Cattleya  labiata  var.  delicata. 
No  gardener  or  amateur  who  possesses  a 
house  suitable  for  growing  stove  plants,  and  who 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  cultivate  ordinary 
plants  successfully,  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
growing  and  flowering  the  true  autumn-flowering 
type  of  Cattleya  labiata.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  beauty  and  free-flowering'capabilities  of  this 
plant,  I  am  forwarding^a' spike  of  six  flowers,  cut 
from  a  plant  to  which  I  have  given  the  varietal 
name  of  delicata.  The  plant  in  question  pro- 
duced five  spikes ;  three  of  the  spikes  developed 
five  flowers  each,  one  developed  six,  and  the 
remaining  spike  four  flowers. 

The  plant  was   one   of  a  consignment  of  120 
imported  direct  from  South  America  some  three 
years  ago.     After    removing    the    decayed    and 
nearly  all  the  leafless  pseudo-bulbs,  and  cleansing 
the  remaining  leaves  and.growths  with  a  suitable 
insecticide,  the  plants  were  potted  into  as  small- 
sized  pots  as  would  accommodate.the  bases  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.     Some  of  the  larger  growths  had 
evidently  been  taken  from  branches  of  trees,  and 
these    had    grown   in   an   almost    perpendicular 
position.     These  were  found  difficult  to  get  into 
either    pots    or    pans,   so   they  were   grown    in 
a    specially  -  constructed     receptacle,    made     to 
imitate  as  nearly  as   possible   the  conditions  in 
which  they  grew  in  their  natiu-al  habitat.     Pieces 
of  Elder  wood  of  a  length  of  from  16  to  20  inches 
were  placed   round   the   sides  of  an   8-inch  pot 
which  was  filled  with  clean  crooks  to  keep  the 
sticks  in  an  upright  position.     A  layer  of  suitable 
compost  was  placed   on  the  crocks,   and    some 
sphagnum-moss    and   peat-fibre   wi-apped   round 
the  upright  Elder-sticks.     The  roots  of  the  plants 
were  placed  in  the  iiotting  medium,  their  upper 
portions  being   fastened  to   the  Elder  wood  with 
thin  copper  wire.     After  being  thus  potted  they 
were  placed  on  the  side  stage  of  a  plant  stove 
kept  at  a  night  temperature    of  from  58°  to  03° 
during  the  four  darker  mouths  of  the  year,  and 
from  05°  to  73°  during  the  other  months.     Until 
the  roots  were  active  little  water  was  given  the 
plants,  although  the  staging  and  the  material  in 
which  they  were   potted   were  never  allowed  to 
become  dry.     As   growth  increased  more    water 
was  applied,  but  never  to  excess.     Nearly  every 
plant  grew,  and  many   developed   flower-spikes. 
Over  500  flowers  have  already  been  cut,  and  there 
are  numerous    others    developing.      I    mention 
these  facts  to  encourage  those  persons  who  love 
choice  flowers  in  the  dull,  early  months  of  winter 
to   try   their    success    with    flowering    Cattleya 
labiata  autumnalis.     One  interesting  fact  about 
this  Orchid  is  that  out  of  every  hundred  plants 
no  two  are  exactly  alike  when  in  flower.  H.  J.  C, 
Grimston  Gardens,  Tadeaster.  [Our  correspondent 
forwarded    an    excellent  inflorescence,  the   indi- 
vidual flowers  of  which  measured  over  8  inches 
across,   and   the    handsomely-coloured   labellum 
4.inches  in  length.  Ed.] 


Neobenthamia  gbacilis 
is  in  bloom  in  the  Orchid-house  at  Kew.  It  is 
a  tall,  Eeed-like  Orchid  with  grassy  leaves  and  a. 
tuft  of  white  flowers  speckled  with  red  dots  ODi 
the  ends  of  the  stems,  as  in  some  Epidendrums . 
The  species  was  figured  in  our  columns  co 
December  17,  1898,  pp.  430,  431. 


CHEYSANTHEMUMS. 

Dbcokative  Varieties. — These  are  becominf^ 
more  frequently  asked  for  yearly.  Varieties  that 
are  free-flowering  when  grown  in  a  natural  bush 
form  or  bush  standard,  such  as  are  seen  at  some 
of  the  nurseries  and  parks  in  groups,  are  invaluable- 
for  this  purpose.  Some  useful  kinds,  as  shown  by 
plants  exhibited  this  season,  are  those  following  : — 
Margot,  a  pretty  little  free-flowering  Japanese- 
flower  of  rosy-cream  colour ;  Elsie,  pale  canary- 
yellow,  a  refiexed  variety  ;  Source  d'Or,  golden- 
bronze,  a  most  distinct  and  effective  variety  of 
the  Japanese  type  ;  "  L'ile  des  Plaisirs,"  bronze  > 
Dr.  Sharpe,  purple-magenta,  an  old  but  invalu- 
able reflexed  flower ;  MdUe.  Lacroix,  a  pure  white- 
flower,  and  its  pale  yellow  sport,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  ^ 
Elaine,  a  well-known  white  Japanese ;  Ryecroft 
Glory,  yellow  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  many  useful  varieties  of  the  Pompon  sectiori 
which  can  be  grown  freely  for  such  a  purpose  as 
that  to  which  I  am  now  alluding. 

Quite  recently  there  have  been  several  new, 
additions  to  the  decorative  section  by  a  conti- 
nental raiser,  M.  Auguste  Nonin,  of  Paris.  He  has- 
this  year  sent  out  some  xiseful  Japanese  varieties- 
free-flowering  plants  of  good  habit,  that  make  nice- 
little  bushes,  and  are  not,  like  some  of  the  oldei- 
sorts,  unduly  tall.  Of  these  I  should  be  inclined  to 
recommend  Etoile  d'Or,  a  bright  golden-yellow- 
flowered  Japanese  with  medium -sized  flowers; 
Primevcre,  another,  but  with  rather  larger  starry- 
shaped  flowers,  pure  pale  yellow  shaded  buff  r, 
ICtoile  Blanche,  rather  large,  coloui-  pure  paper- 
white  ;  Acajou,  a  pretty  medium-sized  flower,., 
colour  dull  crimson-red,  florets  flat,  of  mediuni 
width,  very  free ;  Innocence,  a  nice  little  white 
flower  of  considerable  decorative  effect ;  Jason, 
lemon-yellow. 

Sometimes,  by  way  of  a  change,  the  single- 
flowered  varieties  are  used  in  this  way.  Lady- 
smith,  rosy-purple,  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  Paris. 
Daisy  is  a  little  gem,  white  with  yellow  centre,  a- 
starry  flower.  Helen  Skinner  is  quite  new,  largo 
in  size,  florets  flat,  colour  a  fine  shade  of  velvety 
puiple-amarauth,  centre  yellow.  Miss  Eunci- 
man,  primrose  -  yellow ;  Sunbeam,  deep  golden- 
yellow  of  good  size,  centre  yellow ;  Mrs.  Jewry, 
red ;  White  Duchess,  Progress,  James  Skinner 
(new),  pale  pure  yellow,  large  blooms  with  flat, 
florets. 

AnEMONE-PLOWEEED     CHRYSANTHBMrMS. 

This  is  an  old-time  section  that  appears  tc^ 
have  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Most  of  the  neat 
old-fashioned  varieties,  of  which  Gliick  and  Fleur 
de  Marie  may  be  taken  as  types,  have  given  place 
to  larger  and  less  interesting  forms  from  the 
florists'  point  of  view.  These,  like  the  old  show 
incurveds,  have  been  largely  crossed  with  the 
Japanese,  which  seem  destined  to  spread  their 
influence  over  the  whole  race  of  Clu'ysanthemums . 

Of  the  Japanese  Anemones  there  is  perhaps-. 
none  finer  than  Descartes,  a  fine  bloom  of  great 
size  with  an  excellent  disc  and  long  guard  florets, 
the  colour  is  a  rich  vinous  crimson,  and  the- 
variety  is  largely  used  in  all  the  public  displays- 
in  the  parks.  But  many  of  the  others  do  not 
come  up  to  this  standard,  and  are  flat,  unshapely 
things.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  seei\ 
several  of  the  old  type,  which  have  reminded  me  oi' 
days  lon^  ago.  Delaware,  with  white  guard  florets 
and  a  pale-yellow  disc,  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  any  collection  where  the  Anemone, 
section   is  to  be   represented..     Gliick,  a  grant) 
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yellow  self,  perfect  as  an  Anemone  can  be.  and 
also  its  bronzy-reii  sport,  Georges  Sand.  Junon 
is  a'  self  blush  pink  witli  a  capital  disc,  having 
florets  rather  longer  than  those  already  mentioned. 
31.  Chas.  Lebocqz  has  excellent  form,  and  is  a  self- 
ooloured  cinnamon  buif ;  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict, 
Prince  of  Anemones,  W.  W.  Astor,  and  Sir  W. 
Kaleigh,  have  also  been  seen  this  season  in  Tery 
good  character.   C.  Marman  Payne. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Kbw. 
No.  i  house  at  Kew  is,  as  it  always  is,  very  gay. 
.Just  now,  of  course,  the  principal  display  is  made 
by  the  Chi'ysanthemums,  of  which  there  is  a  very 
oven  lot.  Tokio,  a  small-sized  flower,  is  very  con- 
spicuous for  its  golden-bronze  colour.  Mrs.  (J. 
Rogers,  green  in  the  young  stage,  matures  into  a 
■clear  sulphur-yeUow.  Mrs.  Barkley  and  Viviand 
Morel,  well-known  kinds,  hold  their  own.  Vis- 
count Cranboume  is  worth  a  note,  by  reason  of 
its  ruddy  bronze  colour  with  the  petals  yellow  on 
the  reverse  side.  Miss  Alice  Byron  is  a  good 
incurved  white.  Almost  all  the  sections  are 
represented  by  medium-sized,  well-grown  speci- 
mens, of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an 
•enumeration.  Much  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  to  those  interested  in  the  evolution  of  this 
popular  flower  is  a  group  of  the  wild  form  of 
■Chrysanthemum  indicum  with  small  yellow 
;3owers.  Of  course,  the  connoisseurs  would  at 
once  recognise  the  interest  of  this  exhibit,  and 
.even  the  British  public  might  have  their  atten- 
tion roused  if  they  were  made  acquainted,  by 
aneans  of  a  label,  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
looking  on  the  original,  or  at  one  of  the  originals, 
from  which  h,ave  been  evolved  the  extraordinarily 
varied  Chrysanthemums  in  which  they  take 
delight. 


this  Nerine,  and  this,  with  the  plant  in  flower  at 
Kew,  enabled  us  to  see  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species  affined  to  N.  flexuosa,  but  with  much 
larger  flowers.  A  figure  of  it  will  be  published 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

N.  Bowdeni  is,  as  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  stated,  a 
very  ornamental  plant,  the  scape  being  about 
18  inches  long,  the  umbel  from  six  to  twelve- 
flowered,  the  flowers  larger  than  those  of  any 
species  in  cultivation,  and  coloured  pale  pink, 
with  a  darker  line   down   the    middle   of   each 


NERINE  BOWDENI. 

Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Cornish- Bowden,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  sent  to  Kew  flowers  of  a  Nerine  with  the 
(roUowing  particulars  : — "  Some  years  since  my 
son  Athelstan  sent  me  some  bulbs  of  a  Nerine 
drom  Cape  Colony.  I  have  flowered  them  for 
•three  years,  and  they  are  very  beautiful.  I  send 
herewith  two  flowers  of  it,  and,  if  new,  may  I 
;isk  as  a  favour  that  it  may  bo  [named  after  my 
son  ?  Unlike  the  majority  of  Nerines  it  never  has 
a  dormant  stage,  the  leaves  remaining  green 
tintU  the  flowers  are  well  in  bloom.  I  have  one 
.spike  with  twelve  blooms  on  it."  These  flowers 
«jn  comparison  agreed  with  those  of  typical  N. 
lucida,  Herb.,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
t.  497,  a  native  of  Cape  Colony,  introduced  into 
cultivation,  according  to  Herbert,  by  Burchell,  but 
not  known  to  be  in  cultivation  now.  It  is  re- 
imarkable  for  its  large  flowers,  twenty  to  forty  in 
a,n  umbel,  on  a  scape  8  inches  long.  Mrs.  Cornish- 
Bowden  presented  several  bulbs  of  her  Nerine  to 
Kew,  and  I  believe  she  distributed  others.  One 
•of  these  reached  Mr.  Gumbleton,  who  flowered  it, 
^ind  sent  a  flower  to  Kew  without  any  particulars 
.:is  to  its  origin.  Being  supposed  to  be  a  garden 
•seedling  or  hybrid  it  was  at  first  identified  as  N. 
cxceUens  major,  of  Moore  {Florist  and  Pomologisi, 
1882).  Mr.  Gumbleton  added  to  this  name  one  of 
liis  own — viz.,  tardiflora,  and  suggested  a  note 
^bout  it,  which  was  published  in  the  Oardeners' 
■Chronicle,  February  13,  1904,  p.  105.  Unfortu- 
inately  bulbs  and  leaves  of  this  Nerine  had  never 
been  seen  at  the  Kew  Herbarium,  hence  the  two 
inames,  both  of  which  we  now  know  to  be  "  bad 
•shots."  The  Kew  plants,  originally  from  Mrs. 
•Comish-Bowden.arc  now  in  flower  (underthe  name 
lueida) ;  and  a  short  time  ago  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter,  showedthe same  speciei;  in  flower  at  aKoyal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  under  the  name 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gumbleton — viz.,  N.  excelJens 
imajor  tardiflora  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
■October  22,  190-1,  p.  202),  when  it  obtained  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Gxirableton  brought  to 
Hew  a  few  days  ago  a  fine  truss  from  his  plant  of 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Flora  of  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Townsend  has  published,  through  Messrs 
Lovell  Eeeve  &  Co.,  a  second  edition  of  his  Flora, 
of  Hampshire,  inclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Many  additions  and  revisions  have  been  made  in 
this  new  edition,  which  is  of  an  exhaustive 
character.  After  an  account  of  the  geological 
features  of  the  county,  the  author  divides  it  into 


Fig.  164.— nerixe  kowdeni  ;  a  new  species  from  s.  Africa:  segments  pale 

ROSE,   WITH   central  DARKER   LINE. 

(From  a  spcc-imcu  exhibited  b.v  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sou,  Exeter.) 


segment.  Pedicels  2  inches  long  ;  segments  2J  to 
3  inches  long,  elegantly  recurved  at  the  apex ; 
stamens  declinate,  as  long  as  the  segments.  The 
largest  leaf  produced  by  a  Kew  plant  is  13  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  wide,  rather  thick  in  texture, 
and  glossy  green.  Bulbs  2  inches  in  diameter, 
narrowed  to  a  long  neck,  and  covered  with  a  very 
pale  brown  skin.  The  Kew  plants  are  practically 
leafless  when  in  flower. 

Anyone  who  has  cultivated  Nerines  will  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  name  them  from  flowers 
alone.   W.  Watson,  i'etc. 


German  Rose  Society.— n. I. M.  the  Em- 
press of  Germany  has  become  the  "  Protector  " 
of  the  Society  of  German  Rose  lovers. 


twelve  botanical  districts,  based  on  the  river 
basins,  a  plan  more  convenient  than  natural,  so 
far  as  the  distribution  of  the  plant  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Townsend  has  followed  the  custom,  which  has 
now  become  general,  of  noting  the  first  record  j 
the  "  first  evidence."  There  may  be  cases  when 
such  information  is  desirable,  but  it  is  as  certain 
as  such  things  can  be  that  both  the  Primrost 
and  the  Cowslip,  for  instance,  grew  wQd  in 
Hampshire  before  the  time  of  Dean  Garnier, 
although  he  was,  it  seems,  the  first  to  record 
them  in  1839. 

Pinus  silvestris  was  undoubtedly  native  at  o!.e 
time,  and  seedlings  come  up  abundantly  and 
would  develop  into  trees  were  circum  jtances 
propitious,  so  that  we  might  fairly  consider  that 
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tree  as  indigenous.  P.  Pinaster  (the  P.  maritima 
of  Miller)  has  no  such  claims  to  be  considered  a 
native,  though  its  seedlings  also  come  up  freely. 
The  notes  and  tables  appended  are  full  of  informa- 
tion and  give  evidence  of  prolonged  labour,  while 
the  notes  on  certain  species  and  varieties  give 
evidence  of  much  acute  observation. 


Electricity  in  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture.    By  Prof.  S.  Lemstrom. 

This  book  has  been  published  in  its  English 
dress  by  the  "Electrician"  Printing  and  Publish- 
ling  Company,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street.  It 
is  a  translation  from  the  Swedish,  and  contains 
the  results  of  long  study  and  numerous  experi- 
ments which  began  in  the  polar  regions  and  have 
been  continued  in  more  southern  latitudes. 
The  trials  have,  says  the  author,  led'  not  only  to 
an  increase  in  the  crops  of  every  kind  of  plant 
which  has  come  under  treatment,  but  also  to  a 
change  in  their  chemical  constituents,  as  for 
instance  an  increase  in  the  digestible  nitrogenous 
matter  in  seeds,  of  the  sugar  in  sugar-beets  and 
in  various  fruits.  The  earlier  ripening  of  some 
fruits  is  also  stated  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  current. 

The  book  before  us  contains  the  detailed 
records  from  which  these  conclusions  have  been 
drawn.  The  apparatus  employed  and  the  method 
of  using  it  are  also  explained.  The  experiments 
were  made  at  Helsingfors  and  have  been  repeated 
at  the  College  of  Science  at  Durham,  in  Germany 
and  in  Sweden.  The  matter  is  one  of  great 
scientific  interest  and  of  marked  practical  im- 
portance, so  that  we  hope  that  at  some  of  our 
newly  established  colleges  and  stations  further 
experiments  may  be  carried  out  to  prove  the 
practical  value  of  this  method  of  applying  an 
electric  current  to  the  growth  of  plants. 


iLLUSTRIERTES      HANDBUCH      DES      LAUBHOLZ- 
KUNDE,  ETC.     Von  Camillo  Karl  Schneider. 
Zweite  Lieferung.     Gustav  Fischer  in  Jena. 
(Williams  &  Norgate.) 
A    second    instalment    of    a   "  handbook "    of 
deciduous  trees   and    shrubs    hardy   in   Central 
Europe.     It  consists  of  elaborate  descriptions  in 
German    of    the   several  trees,   with     abundant 
contractions,  which  render  it  rather  troublesome 
to    read.      It    is,    however,   copiously    provided 
with  bibliographical  references,  .and  is  well  illus- 
trated with  numerous  woodcuts,  which  are  very 
helpful.   As  a  reference  book  it  will  be  so  valuable 
as  to  be  indispensable  to  the  student  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 


BRITISH  Fresh-water  (klg/e.  By  G.  S.  West, 
M.A.  (C.  J.  Clay  i  Sons.) 
A  book  on  this  subject  was  much  required. 
Previous  ones  are  out  of  date,  and  were  not 
always  satisfactory  even  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion. Great  advances  have  been  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  these  plants,  but 
the  information  is  scattered  and  not  easily 
accessible.  Mr.  West  has  done  good  service  by 
condensing  into  one  volume  the  principal  points 
in  the  morphology  and  phjlogeny  of  these  plants, 
and  has  arranged  his  materials  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  found.  His  descriptions  are  rather 
diffuse,  as  they  are  in  most  modern  books, 
wherein  a  superfluity  of  verbs  is  indulged  in, 
and  comparison  rendered  correspondingly  difficult. 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  Linnieus, 
De  Candolle,  and  the  great  botanists  of  the  last 
centiiry.  It  is  a  pity  that  modern  authors  do 
not  study  that  fascinating  book  of  Alphonse  de 
Candolle  entitled  La  Phytographie  before  they 
begin  to  publish  the  results  of  their  researches. 
The  name  "  Characiea; "  given  to  a  family  con- 
sisting of  one  genus  only,  "  Characium,"  is  unfor- 
tunate from  its  near  resemblance  to  "  Characeae," 
a  name  of  a  quite  distinct  and  much  better 
known  group.     The   illustrations  are  numerous. 


and  show  clearly  what  it  is  desired  should  bo 
illustrated.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  con- 
stitutes a  very  valuable  addition  to  botanical 
literature. 

"  Mistresses    and    Maids."     By  Isabel    D. 

Morris  (London  :  Jarrold  A   Sons,  10  and  11, 

Warwick  Lane). 
This  "  handbook  of  domestic  peace  "  is  a  manual 
of  the  inter-dependence  of  mistress  and  maid." 
The  final  chapter  is  the  best,  as  it  epitomises  the 
contents  of  the  others  ;  but  unfortunately  all  the 
wise  remarks  in  the  world  will  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  good  domestic  servants  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 


"Flora  CapenSIS."  (LoveU  Reeve  i  Co.) 
The  last- issued  part  (October,  1904)  contains 
the  continuation  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
Scrophulariacea>,  by  Mr.  Hiern ;  the  Lentibu- 
lariace;e,  by  Dr.  Stapf ;  the  Gesneracea?,  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Clarke,  in  which  the  genus  Streptocarpus, 
an  exclusively  African  genus,  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  horticulturists.  Tecoma  Smithii  x , 
figured  under  this  name  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1894,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Sprague 
to  be  Stenolobium  alatum.  This  part  is  supplied 
with  an  index. 


Gardening  for  the  Million.  By  Alfred 
Pink.  (London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Pater- 
noster Square.) 
The  author  sincerely  wishes  that  his  work  may 
prove  useful  to  those  who  supervise  their  own 
gardens,  and  that  it  may  stimulate  the  cultiva- 
tion of  gardens  still  more  beautiful  than  those 
generally  to  be  met  with.  Mr.  Pink  has  here 
given  us  notes  about  many  plants,  and  arranged 
his  subject-matter  alphabetically.  Brief  indeed 
are  most  of  his  descriptions.  For  instance,  of 
Ambrosia  mexicana  we  are  told  that  it  is  "a 
hardy  annual  of  the  simplest  culture.  Sow  the 
seed  in  spring  in  any  fine  garden  soil.  Height 
1 J  ft."  Not  a  word  as  to  the  order  to  which  the 
plant  belongs,  the  character  of  the  foliage,  or  the 
colour  of  the  flower.  Many  of  the  species  men- 
tioned are,  indeed,  too  seldom  grown,  and  more 
information  about  them  might  well  have  been 
given.  However,  old  favourites  are  also  cata- 
logued, and  as  a  reference-book  on  cultural  details 
the  volume  before  us  should  prove  acceptable. 
The  information  contained  in  it  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed, and  the  printing  is  clear  and  distinct. 
The  coloured  frontispiece,  representing  Sweet 
Peas,  is  a  modest  representation  of  these  beautiful 
and  popular  favourites. 

An  Indian  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Cooper 
Eggar.  With  coloured  frontispiece  and 
eighteen  illustrations.  (London :  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.) 
To  begin  with,  it  shows  no  small  stock  of 
cheerful  courage  to  attempt  gardening  in  a 
"  Plain "  garden,  where  the  wild  and  rampant 
jungle  encroaches  at  the  side  and  the  blazing 
sun  renders  the  shade  of  two  umbrellas  insuffi- 
cient. The  flowers  that  bloom  in  that  garden 
are  many  and  gorgeous.  "  May,"  says  the  writer, 
is  the  month  of  blossoming  trees,  of  which  this 
ancient  city  garden  contains  a  goodly  number. 
In  all,  flowering  and  otherwise  and  quite  exclu- 
sive of  shrubs,  there  are  102.  There  are  nine 
Mangos,  a  few  Teak,  a  Fig,  two  Bael,  and  five 
Date-Palm  trees;  also  Jack-fruit,  with  dark, 
handsome  foliage  and  large,  yellow,  gourd-like, 
malodorous  fruit ;  old,  old  Peepul  trees  (Ficu- 
religiosa)  full  of  snakes  and  geckos ;  scarlets 
flowering  Gold  Mohurs  (Poinciana  regia),  purple 
Lagerstrcemias,  and  yellow  Laburnum-like  Cassias 
....  The  Cork-trees,  the  Millingtonia  hortensis, 
are  my  delight  when  they  are  in  blossom.  In  the 
cold  weather,  from  the  tops  of  their  Elm-like 
heads  to  the  tips  of  their  outermost  branches, 
they  are  covered  with  drooping  bunches  of  p'ire 


white,  scented  Snowdrops.  It  is  good  to  string- 
your  hammock  under  one  and  lie  there  one  fine 
morning  inhaling  its  sweetness." 

Mrs.  Eggar  gives  descriptions  of  many  other  off 
her  favourite  plants,  and  lively  accounts  of  her 
difficulties  with  them.  Her  book  is  not  so  much 
interesting  for  its  accounts  of  tropical  gardening 
as  it  is  for  amiising  records  of  Indian  domestic 
life.  The  native  servants,  the  dogs,  the  snakes, 
and  the  monkeys  supply  her  with  many  anecdotes, 
narrated  in  the  most  lively  and  attractive  manner, 
and  for  the  sake  of  these  her  pages  may  be 
studied  with  great  interest.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  illustrations  of  the  "  Garden "  show 
beautiful  glimpses  of  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
characteristic  scenery.  The  names  of  plants 
require  revision  as  to  spelling,  and  for  the  sake  ofi 
ignoramuses  at  home  the  Latin  names  should 
accompany  the  popular  ones.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  the  tree  or  plant  alluded  to  in  this  sentence  - 
"  Just  now  all  the  berries  are  ripe  on  the  Deodar  "  P 
The  book  is  so  attractive  that  once  its  perusal  is 
begun  the  reader  is  not  likely  to  put  it  down  til> 
it  is  finished. 


Nature-Teaching.  By  Francis  Watts,  B.Sc, 
&c.,  Government  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemist,  Leeward  Islands,  West  Indies,  and 
William  G.  Freeman,  B.Sc,  &c..  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Collections,  Imperial  Insti- 
tute, &c.  (London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street.) 
The  sub-title  of  this  hand-book  states  that  it  is- 
based  upon  the  general  principles  of  agriculture 
that  can  be  taught  in  schools,  and  the  preface 
mentions  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  use  in> 
the  West  Indies  in  shaping  the  courses  of  study 
both  in  secondary  and  primary  schools.  The 
present  edition  has  been  revised  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  British  conditions.  The  author 
writes  clearly  of  the  biological  formation  of  the 
seed,  the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  proceedings 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  and  plant  food  and 
manures.  He  then  deals  with  flowers  and  fruits- 
and  weeds,  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  animal 
pests.  Few  illustrations  are  given,  Mr.  Watts- 
considering  it  preferable  that  students  shouldi 
familiarise  themselves  with  actual  living  speci- 
mens and  not  be  tempted  to  neglect  these  by- 
looking  at  diagrams  already  prepared  for  them. 
The  suggestion  throughout  the  entire  work  is^ 
that  pupils  should  use  books  as  supplementary  tc- 
their  own  investigations  and  not  merely  learn 
the  information  by  rote,  verifying  it  froni 
illustrations.  The  volume  before  us  is  an  accep- 
table addition  to  school  books  of  modern  type 
whose  aim  is  to  induce  students  to  observe  for 
themselves,  and  may  be  recommended  as  admir- 
ably adapted  for  its  purpose — saying  enough  and 
not  too  much,  and  making  each  step  secure  before 
another  is  taken. 

Three  Little  Gardeners.  By  L.  Agnes 
Talbot.  (London  :  S.  C.  Brown,  Langham  ct 
Co.,  Ltd.,  47,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.) 
This  is  a  pretty  little  book,  apparently  prepared 
for  the  coming  gift-giving  season.  It  describes 
how  three  young  enthusiasts  were  entrusted  with 
■•gardens  of  their  very  own,"  and  the  failures- 
and  successes  attending  their  work  therein.  Of 
course  an  old  gardener  is  introduced  that  his- 
wise  sayings  may  enlighten  readers  as  well  as  his- 
supposed  pupils.  Still  the  book  is  pleasantly 
written  and  contains  some  useful  hints  for  youngr 
workers.  The  three  children  learnt  not  merely 
"  how  pretty  the  ground  is  "  when  they  owned 
a  piece  of  it  for  themselves,  but  also,  among  other 
things,  that  "  flowers  give  one  twice  as  much 
pleasure  when  one  understands  them,  and  at  least 
five  times  as  much  when  one  shares  the  pleasure 
with  others."  The  illustrations  (by  Gertrude 
Bradley),  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  they  are 
very  pretty  and  add  much  to  the  cliarm  of 
the  book. 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


SOME  FINE  OLD  CAENATIONS. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  self  Carnations,  the 
yellow-ground  and  white-ground  Fancies,  and  the 
yellow-ground  Picotees,  have  increased  hy  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  have  become  very  popular.  The 
group  of  yellow-ground  Picotees  is  of  recent 
origin.  The  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  to  the  last 
deprecated  making  a  section  of  yellow-ground 
Picotees,  on  the  ground  that  the  varieties  were 
not  numerous  enough ;  but  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  was  recognised  by  the  National  C.irna- 
tion  Society,  and  since  then  many  fine  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  group,  especially  by  Mr. 
Martin  E.  Smith.  There  is  therefore  now  no 
diificulty  experienced  in  making  up  a  stand  of 
twelve  very  fine  true  yellow-ground  Picotees. 

The  groups  of  white-ground  bizarre  and  flaked 
Carnations  and  of  white-ground  edged  Picotees 
have  had  fewer  additions  made  to  them,  and  itdoes 
not  always  follow  that  the  new  additions  are 
improvements  upon  the  older  flowers.  I  have 
before  me  a  coloured  illustration  of  scarlet  bizarre 
Emperor,  which  appeared  in  the  Florist's  Guide 
for  1850.  It  was  a  seedling  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Puxley,  of  Tenby,  a  noted  raiser  of  Carnations  in 
his  day ;  and  while  making  due  allowance  for  the 
exercise  of  some  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  it  must  have  been  a  flower  of  large  size,  of 
fine  substance  of  petal,  and  brilliant  colouring ; 
the  colours  are  as  bright  to-day  as  when  the 
illustration  came  from  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
flower.  It  was  said  at  the  time  to  be  a  variety  of 
good  habit  and  free  growth ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  become  generally  cultivated ; 
probably  the  variety  possessed  some  defect  of 
constitution,  or  it  may  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
"  run  "  to  the  self  form. 

Having  regard  to  the  number  of  named  bizarre 
and  flaked  Carnations  which  have  been  in  culti- 
vation for  twenty-five  years,  and  some  for  a  much 
longer  period,  one  is  disposed  to  ask, "  Is  any  sub- 
stantial improvement  seen  in  the  new  varieties 
which  have  been  put  into  commerce  during  the 
past  twenty  years  ?  "  Several  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell's  best  varieties  of  Carnations  date  from 
1880  to  1885.  I  suppose  it  can  be  said  that  in 
reference  to  the  properties  of  substance,  purity  of 
ground,  smoothness  of  petal,  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  there  has  been  an  advance ;  yet  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  many  of  the  old  flowers  dating  from 
some  half  a  century,  still  hold  their  own  in  compe- 
titions. "Admiral  Curzon,"  scarlet  bizarre,  sent 
out  in  1845,  and  regarded  by  some  cultivators  as  a 
weakly  flower,  is  generally  found  at  the  top  of  its 
class.  It  is  frequently  selected  as  the  premier  Car- 
nation at  exhibitions  of  the  flower,  and  almost  inva- 
riably finds  a  place  on  a  stand  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
four  blooms.  It  is  the  oldest  Carnation  in  cultiva- 
tion. "Sarah  Payne,"  a  pink-and-purple  bizarre, 
was  sent  out  in  1847,  and  it  was  frequently  shown 
in  good  character  during  the  last  summer.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  in  his  book  on  The  Carnation,  says  of  it : 
"  For  refined  texture  and  colour  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Well  done,  and  at  its  best  it  would 
grace  the  finest  stand  of  flowers  imagination  could 
paint."  Sportsman,  scarlet  flake,  dates  back  to 
1855;  it  originated  as  a  sport  from  "Admiral 
Curzon  "  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Hed- 
derly,  Sneinton,  Notts.  The  flower  lost  the  rich 
dark  colouring,  and  there  remained  the  scarlet 
flake  on  a  white  ground.  Sportsman  sprang  to  the 
head  of  its  class  in  1855,  and  at  its  best  remains 
there,  and  its  character  is  permanently  fixed. 
"J.  D.  Hextall,"  crimson  bizarre,  a  flower 
which  hands  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
a  fine  old  Leicestershire  florist,  dates  back  to 
1874,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  thought  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  six  crimson  bizarres.  Other  varieties  date 
back  to  the  seventies. 


It  has  recently  been  publicly  stated  that  the 
florist  "  coddles  "  his  bizarre  and  flaked  Carna- 
tions. I  suppose  the  meaning  sought  to  be 
conveyed  is  that  the  plants  are  subjected  to  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  which  produce  a  certain 
debility  of  constitution.  If  this  had  been  stated  of 
the  winter-flowering  and  Malmaison  types,  which 
are  so  much  grown  under  glass,  there  might  have 
been  an  approach  to  correctness  in  the  remarks. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  true  of  the  method  of  culture 
adopted  by  the  florist  in  respect  of  his  Carnations. 
If  he  stretches  an  awning  over  his  plants  when 
in  flower  to  protect  them  from  sun  and  rain  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all  sides  ;  this  is 
equally  true  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  house 
for  the  same  purposes,  for  the  side-lights  are  all 
removed,  and  abundant  ventilation  flows  in  from 
all  sides.  As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  the 
plants  are  placed  in  the  open,  and  they  remain 
there  after  they  are  layered.  When  potted-off 
they  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  fully  exposed,  except  in 
cases  of  heavy  rains  or  hard  frost.  During  the 
winter  there  is  free  ventilation  except  during  the 
continuance  of  severe  frost,  but  artificial  warmth 
is  not  employed.  When  potted  into  their  bloom- 
ing pots,  they  may  occupy  a  cold  frame  for  a 
short  time,  then  they  go  into  the  open-air  until 
such  time  as  they  come  into  bloom.  The  Carna- 
tion is  cultivated  in  pots  because  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  blooms  can  be  obtained  only  in  that 
way.  If  a  process  of  "  coddling "  had  been 
applied  to  the  plants,  the  varieties  Admiral 
Curzon,  Sarah  Payne  and  Sportsman  would  not 
have  survived  to  this  day  in  healthy  condition. 
R.  D. 


BULB    GARDEN. 


THE   LILY    SEASON. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  September  17 
last,  the  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson  made  some 
interesting  remarks  concerning  the  favourable 
development  of  Lilies  this  season.  That  which 
appealed  most  strongly  to  myself,  dwelling  in  the 
Thames  Valley  portion  of  Middlesex,  which  in 
the  higher  parts  is  less  than  50  feet  above 
sea-level,  was  the  stress  laid  upon  the  moisture- 
loving  characteristics  of  these  Lilies  generally. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  North  Britain  the  amount  of 
moisture,  with  the  other  conditions  of  altitude 
and  so  forth,  have  suited  many  Lilies  this  year, 
and  also  in  1903.  Of  1903  Mr.  Williamson  says  : 
"  This  doubtless  was  largely  owing  to  the  super- 
abundance of  moisture,  of  which  they  can  hardly 
have  too  much,  unless,  indeed,  in  winter,"  &c. 
Now,  what  impressed  one  so  much  in  the  compara- 
tively sunless  year  of  1903  was  the  absence  of  good 
Lilies  of  the  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosimi  groups. 
Much  rain,  with  little  sun,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific causes  of  decay  in  buds  and  blossoms  when 
these  are  fully  exposed  to  external  conditions. 
Root-moisture  is  admittedly  a  great  gain,  helping 
the  development  of  the  plant  considerably,  but  in 
low-lying  districts  in  a  year  such  as  1903,  when 
the  flower-buds  rarely  become  dry,  it  is  a  difiicult 
matter  to  see  a  good  flower,  much  less  a  good 
spike.  In  1903  some  large  plantings  of  L.  s. 
Kraetzeri  and  other  speciosum  varieties  that 
came  under  my  notice  were  quite  a  failure. 
"  Spot "  on  the  flower- buds  and  the  foliage 
rendered  the  plants  unsightly. 

But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  moisture 
with  little  sunlight,  usually  attended  with  in- 
different results  in  a  low-lying,  moisture-laden 
valley,  such  as  that  from  which  I  write,  may  be 
the  ideal  conditions  in  a  higher  and  drier 
district  characterised  by  more  bracing  air.  These 
differences  of  altitude  exercise  a  far  greater 
influence  over  plant-life  in  the  open  garden  than 
we  as  cultivators  are  aware,  bringing  here 
success,  and  there  failure.  In  one  nursery 
garden   of   my   acquaintance,    where   in    1903   a 


considerable  area  was  under  water  for  a  few 
days,  the  result  was  most  disastrous.  The 
Lily-quarter,  while  not  swamped  in  the  same 
way,  was  exceedingly  wet  for  a  long  time, 
and  this,  coupled  with  an  incessant  over-head, 
wetting,  completed  the  destruction  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  valuable  lot  of  flowers. 
Meanwhile,  in  Wigtonshire,  the  same  conditions 
seem  to  have  exactly  suited  the  selfsame  kinds, 
hence  I  should  regard  locality,  altitude,  &c.,  as 
largely  contributing  to  the  success.  L.  longi- 
florum  in  all  its  forms,  when  grown  in  the  open- 
air  in  beds,  I  have  found  to  be  a  sand-lover.  I 
do  not  merely  cover  the  bulbs  with  a  little  sand, 
but  envelope  them  in  sand  several  inches  deep. 
L.  excelsum  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  year  in 
northern  gardens  in  almost  pure  sand,  and  re- 
putedly in  a  very  hungry  soil,  yet  in  a  dozen 
different  directions  the  great  spikes  were  abundant 
and  good.  Curiously,  in  looking  through  gardens, 
the  remark  was  twice  made  that  "  Lilies  do  not  do 
in  this  garden,"  but  as  L.  candidum  and  the  above- 
named  were  both  fine,  I  remarked  in  reply,  "  It  is 
obvious  these  are  content,  so  my  advice  is  grow 
them  in  greater  quantities."  L.  Henryi  is  a 
grand  Lily  for  most  gardens.  There  is  nothing  of 
L.  speciosum  in  it,  either  in  flower,  growth,  bulb, 
or  any  other  characteristic,  but  it  is  a  noble  and 
hardy  Lily,  well  suited  to  British  gardens 
generally. 

Speaking  of  this  beautiful  species  reminds  me 
that  at  the  Holland  House  Show  this  year, 
Messrs.  Cutbush  i  Son  had  a  spike  of  a  yellow- 
coloured  L.  Henryi  identical  with  the  type  in 
every  way  except  in  colour.  It  is  a  beautiful 
but,  I  believe,  very  rare  plant  Of  Lilies  that 
have  given  great  satisfaction  this  year  in  this 
district  two  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  viz., 
L.  Browni  chloraster  and  L.  snlphureum,  of  a 
stature  akin  to  each  other,  and  crowned  with  a 
head  of  four  to  six  huge  trumpet-like  flowers  of 
wax-like  texture.  More  than  5  feet  high,  the 
buds  prior  to  expansion  are  over  G  inches  long, 
and  the  flowers  emit  a  delicious  fragrance  of 
mixed  spices.  Better  still,  the  plants  are  hardy 
and  enduring.  The  flrst  is  scarce  and  may 
remain  so ;  but  the  latter,  with  its  characteristic 
axillary  bulbils,  may  be  readily  increased.  Mine- 
are  growing  in  a  walled -in  space  between  two 
greenhouses,  and  as  companion  plants — for  I  have- 
long  regarded  the  root  companionship  of  other 
plants  very  helpful  to  Lilies — the  Lilies  hav€> 
Montbretias,  masses,  2  feet  through  at  their  very 
base  almost,  and  choice  Daffodils — Madame  de 
Graaff,  e.g.,  which  reaches  2  feet  in  height ;  In- 
carvilleas,  with  Anemone  Eobinsoniana  in  front 
of  all.  The  entire  lot  do  exceedingly  well  ;  th& 
Lilies  and  Daffodils  are  buried  deeply,  and  th& 
other  things  were  purposely  planted  near.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


PEAR,  JOAN  OF  ARC. 
A  Pear  raised  by  M.  Armand  Sannier,  by 
crossing  Beurre  Diel  with  pollen  of  Doyenne  Am 
Comice.  The  fruit  is  in  season  in  December 
and  January,  and  is  like  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
It  is  juicy  and  melting;  delicately  perfumed, 
and  recognised  as  "  very  good,"  or  "  good,"  by 
the  Pomological  Society  of  France.  The  tree  is 
described  as  very  fertile.  A  coloured  flgure  is 
given  of  it  in  the  Revue  Borticole  for  November. 

Apple,  Rose  Hill. 
We  find  the  above  to  be  a  very  useful  sort  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  I  hear  good  accounts  of  it 
from  other  northern  gardeners.  It  is  a  free- 
bearing  variety,  and  comes  into  use  from  De- 
cember onwards.  The  fruits  are  l.nrge  in  size  and 
very  firm  m  flesh.  I  weighed  a  fruit  from  a. 
small  tree  planted  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  |  lb 
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Those  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who 
live  in  the  North  at  any  rate,  who  are  wishful  to 
add  to  their  collection  of  Apples,  would  not,  I  feel 
-sure,  regret  adding  "  Rose  HiU  "  to  the  number. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  origin,  as  it  is  not 
•described  in  that  excellent  reference-book  of 
fruits,  Hofjg's  Fruit  Mamial.  My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  it  in  the  York  Nurseries,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  it  could  be  supplied  by  other  firms 
■besides  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son.  Our  fruits 
.got  used  accidentally,  but  I  am  hoping  to  send 
jou  a  few  specimens  next  week.  H.  J.  Clayton, 
^ri/mston,  Tadcaster. 

Pear,  Illinka. 
The  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  Sfc,  for  November 
has  a  coloured  figure  and  description  of  this 
Pear.  It  is  of  Russian  origin,  of  second-class 
■quality,  but  ripening  early,  and  being  of  handsome 
.appearance,  it  is  therefore  highly  esteemed  in 
Eussia  as  a  market  Pear. 


BARBADOS    BANANAS. 

Considering  the  appreciation  which  the  Banana 
•continues  to  command  by  nearly  all  classes  in 
ithis  country  as  an  edible  fruit,  it  is  not  sur- 
3)rising  that  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
has  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  its  extended 
■cultivation,  and  the  best  methods  of  packing,  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies,  of  which  Sir  Daniel  Morris  is  the  energetic 
Imperial  Commissioner. 

For  some  time  past  the  Agriculiural  News, 
■which  is  one  of  the  official  publications  of  the 
Department,  has  had  frequent  references  to  the 
•cultivation  and  shijiment  to  this  coimtry  of 
Bananas  from  Barbados,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  trade  has  so  far  increased  as  to  give 
■every  prospect  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
■and  successful  branch  of  industry.  An  account 
of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  was 
jecently  given  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris  at  a  con- 
ference of  Banana  growers  held  at  Barbados,  a 
summary  of  which  we  give,  gathered  from  a  full 
report  published  in  the  Barbados  Advocate. 
Growers  in  the  island  have  have  been  shipping 
Bananas  for  something  over  a  year,  and  though 
3ome  of  the  results  have  l:een  satisfactory, 
others  have  been  disappointing,  but  considering 
that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  the  very 
best,  and  the  facilities  of  getting  them  into 
the  market  very  great,  there  is  evidence  of  suc- 
-cess.  The  necessity  of  high  cultivation  was 
Jjointed  out,  and  it  is  estimated  that  ^£15  per  acre 
-clear  profit  could  be  obtained,  and  at  the  very 
least  .£10  per  acre  could  be  relied  upon.  In  the 
•Canary  Islands  many  growers  get  from  .£15  to 
.£20  per  acre  net  profit.  The  same  kind  of 
Banana  is  grown  in  Barbados  as  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  this  kind  is  said  to  be  preferred  by 
JEnglish  consumers  to  those  from  Jamaica. 
Costa  Eica,  or  Trinidad.  The  mode  of  packing 
.adopted  by  the  Barbados  growers  is  said  to  be  the 
best  system  possible,  as  it  is  independent  of  cold 
storage  or  anything  else,  so  long  as  the  fruit  is 
stored  where  the  air  can  pass  through  it.  This 
system  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty-five  years  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  consists  of  wrapping  the 
bunch  in  cotton-wool,  then  in  paper,  and  filling  up 
the  crate  with  "  Banana-trash,"  the  dried  leaves 
•of  the  tree  itself,  which,  though  preventing  the 
bunch  shaking,  gives  sufficient  elasticity  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  bruising.  The  object  of  the  cotton- 
wool is  to  absorb  any  moistui-e  that  may  escape  from 
the  fruit  or  stalk,  and  it  also  helps  to  produce  an 
•even  yellow  colour,  which  attracts  buyers.  Sir 
Daniel  Morris  stated  that  when  going  to  the 
Northern  Islands  in  February  last  he  took  a 
bunch  of  Bananas  with  him  packed  in  the  manner 
■described.  The  crate  was  put  in  the  hold  of  the 
steamer  on  the  top  of  other  cargo,  and  when  the 
steamer  reached  Montserrat  the  crate  was  sent 
■on  shore  and  taken  to  the  market,  where  it  was  on 


show  for  a  whole  day  with  the  fruit  exposed  to 
view  on  one  side.  From  Montserrat  it  was  taken 
to  Antigua,  where  it  remained  several  days  before 
it  was  opened.  When  this  was  done  at  the  end 
of  twenty-three  days,  the  fruits  were  found  to  be 
rapidly  becoming  yellow,  and  eventually  ripened 
well  and  were  of  good  flavour ;  not  a  single  fruit 
was  injured,  although  the  crate  had  been  landed 
twice  and  kept  in  the  tropics  the  whole  time. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  planting,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  this  should  take  place  at  such 
time  only  as  would  ensure  the  fruit's  reaching 
the  market  at  a  time  when  it  would  command  the 
highest  price.  Barbados  growers  were  advised  to 
get  their  fruit  ready  for  market  in  the  months  of 
March,  April,  May,  and  June.  There  was  a 
possibility  of  Bananas  shipped  in  winter  being 
chilled  either  before  or  after  arrival  at  Plymouth. 
.  The  heat  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
might  sometimes  be  too  great  for  Bananas  to 
carry  well.  The  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany has  undertaken  to  carry  fruit  and  give  the 
best  attention  to  it  on  the  voyage  at  a 
fixed  rate,  but  recommended  that  the  crates 
should  be  of  three  uniform  sizes,  namely, 
27  by  15  inches,  30  by  17  inches,  and  34  by 
17  inches.  The  cold  storage  system  was  not 
suited  to  fruit,  for  wherever  it  had  been  tried  it 
had  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  fruit  carried  by 
ships  with  perfect  ventilation  kept  up  by  means 
of  fans  always  arrived  in  good  condition. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  strong  points  put 
forward  in  the  Agricultural  News  of  April  9  last 
in  favour  of  Barbados  Bananas.  The  kind  grown 
is  similar  to  that  grown  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  is  known  as  the  Chinese  or  dwarf  Banana,  also 
as  Governor  or  Cavendish  Banana.  The  plants 
are  short  in  stature  with  stout  stems,  and  are 
capable  of  withstanding  fairly  strong  winds. 
They  produce  large  bunches,  with  sometimes  2(iO 
or  250  "  fingers  "  or  single  fruits  in  each  bunch. 
The  flavour  is  much  liked  in  the  English  market, 
and  it  has  been  reported  on  by  English  dealers  as 
"  superior  to  that  from  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Madeira."  With  the  exception  of  Trinidad, 
Barbados  is  1,000  miles  nearer  England  than  any 
Banana-growing  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  is  therefore  more  favourably  situated 
than  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies[for  supplying 
the  British  market ;  and  Bai-bados  being  the  last 
port  of  call  for  the  Royal  Mail  steamers  is 
another  great  advantage.  Finally,  with  all  these 
advantages  [it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
Banana  industry  of  Barbados  is  likely  to  prove 
thoroughly;  [remunerative.  John  R.  Jackson, 
Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


The  Week's  Work. 

♦ 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trkvob 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Dendrobiuin  Phalcenopsis  Schroderianum.  —  In 
some  collections  there  are  plants  of  this  beautiful 
species  in  full  flower.  They  should  therefore  be 
arranged  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  and  in 
a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  than  is  usual,  but 
on  no  account  should  the  pseudo-bulbs  be  allowed 
to  shrivel  much  from  over-flowering.  The  plants 
are  easily  injured  through  the  strain  of  carrying 
a  strong  inflorescence  too  long,  but  are  not  readUy 
restored  to  their  former  vigour.  After  the  flower- 
spikes  have  been  cut  away,  remove  the  plants  to 
the  lightest  and  driest  part  of  the  Cattleya-house, 
and  during  the  long  resting  period  afford  them 
only  just  sufficient  water  to  prevent  loss  of  roots 
and  undue  shrivelling  of  the  X'seudo-bulbs. 

Cattlet/a  Bowringiana  is  now  flowering,  and  its 
richly-coloured  flowers,  though  small,  are  always 
appreciated.  In  a  few  weeks  after  flowering, 
quantities  of  new  roots  will  be  growing  from  the 
last-made  pseudo-bulbs,  and  should  any  of  the 
plants  require  more  space  or  fresh  compost, 
that  will  be  the  best  time  for  the  operation. 
The  same  cultural  remarks  apply  to  the  following 


plants: — C.  Bowringiana  hybrids,  C.  Mantini, 
C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  Portia,  C.  Minerva, 
C.  Brownice,  C.  Wendlandiana,  La;lio-Cattleya, 
Tiresias,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  now  [or  were 
lately]  in  bloom.  Plants  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana, 
although  making  roots,  shoidd  not  be  disturbed 
by  repotting  at  this  season,  as  it  is  better  to  do 
this  in  the  spring,  when  the  new  growths  appear. 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana  being  in  full  gi-owth  should 
be  placed  well  up  to  the  roof-glass,  and  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house.  Until  growth  is 
fully  made  up,  keep  the  compost  fairly  moist. 
C.  Percivalliana  has  completed  its  new  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  the  plant  will  need  but  moderate  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  roots  ;  over-dryness  should 
be"  avoided,  as  this  would  probably  cause  either 
abortive  flowering  or  deformed  blooms. 

Renanthera  coccinea. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
Orchids  we  possess,  for  it  provides,  under  proper 
cultural  conditions,  large  branching  panicles  of 
reddish-scarlet  fiowers  which,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  in  beauty  for  two  or  three  months.  But 
it  is  a  plant  that  rarely  flowers  under  ordinary 
Orchid- house  treatment.  At  Burford  we  have  a 
large  plant  which  was  sent  from  China  to  this 
country  in  181G.  There  are  about  eight  stems 
attached  to  a  Silver  Birch  pole  with  the  bark  on, 
around  which  numerous  thick  fleshy  roots  cling 
tenaciously.  During  the  past  summer  the  plant 
has  been  growing  in  a  hot,  sunny  position  in  the 
plant-stove,  water  being  afforded  five  or  six  times 
each  day.  Growth  has  been  luxuriant,  some  of 
the  stems  having  increased  by  4  feet  and  5  feet  in 
length.  During  the  winter  months  this  species 
requires  a  long  and  decided  rest,  and  should  be 
placed  in  a  greenhouse,  where  the  range  of  tem-. 
perature  is  from  40°  to  50°,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
dry.  Close  to  the  upright  glass  at  the  end  of  the 
house  facing  south  is  the  best  position,  fixing  the 
pole  perpendicularly  to  the  roof-rafter  and  to 
the  staging  below.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
arrange  the  pole  so  that  it  could  be  frequently 
turned  round  in  order  that  each  part  of  the  plant 
may  obtain  an  equal  share  of  light  and  air.  While 
at  rest  the  plant  should  be  syringed  occasionally 
according  to  the  weather  outside,  but  sufficiently 
often  to  prevent  loss  of  foliage  or  excessive 
shrivelling  of  the  stems. 


PLANTS  TTNDER  GLASS. 

By  0.  R.  FiELnER,   Gardener  to  Mra.  Burns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Gardenias. — Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  the 
present  time  to  form  plants  for  flowering  from 
June  onwards.  Good  plants  can  be  so  easily 
grown  from  cuttings  that  it  is  advisable  to 
I^ropagate  a  certain  number  each  year  or 
alternate  year,  and  to  discard  an  equal  number 
of  old  plants.  This  tends  to  keep  the  stock 
clean,  and  in  addition  it  will  be  found  that 
the  young  and  vigorous  plants  will  produce 
finer  fiowers  than  older  specimens.  For 
making  the  cuttings,  choose  the  tops  of  strong 
young  shoots,  and  reduce  these  to  a  length  of 
about  3  inches  ;  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots 
which  have  previously  been  filled  with  sand, 
peat,  and  loam  in  equal  proportions.  -Afford  the 
soil  a  good  watering,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  the 
propagating  -  frame.  When  the  cuttings  have 
made  roots,  transfer  them  to  4.J-inch  pots,  and 
later  into  other  pots  C  inches  in  diameter.  In 
these  pots  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  produce 
their  first  crop  of  flowers.  It  is  necessary  to 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  several  times 
while  the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  in 
order  to  produce  bushy  specimens.  Afford  the 
plants  a  stove  temperature  and  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  structure.  Three  parts  loam, 
one  part  peat,  and  one  part  leaf-soil,  with 
some  coarse  sand,  constitute  a  suitable  compost 
for  Gardenias. 

Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations.  —  Where 
good  plants  are  required  to  fiower  during  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  during  this  month  and  the 
next.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to 
those  varieties  which  have  not  naturally  a  bushy 
habit,  as  the  longer  season  of  growth  admits  of 
the  plants  being  given  an  extra  stopping.  If 
young  side  shoots  about  3  inches  in  length  be 
stripped  from  the  plants  with  a  "  heel,"  they  will 
make  suitable  cuttings  without  further  prepara- 
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tion.  If,  however,  the  shoots  be  longer  they 
should  be  reduced  to  that  length,  otherwise  the 
base  may  be  too  woody.  Insert  the  cuttings 
around  the  sides  of  small  pots  which  have  been 
previously  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
three  parts  loam,  one  part  cocoanut-fibre  or  leaf- 
soil,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  silver-sand.  The 
pots  should  then  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a 
frame  or  hand-light  placed  on  the  stage  of  a 
low  house,  having  a  temperature  of  60°  at  night. 
The  plunging  material  and  the  soil  should  then 
be  given  a  thorough  watering,  and  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  afford  more  water  until  the  cut- 
tings have  made  roots.  Under  these  conditions 
roots  will  be  made  in  about  three  weeks,  when 
the  cuttings  should  gradually  be  afforded  more 
air,  and  after  a  few  days  be  removed  from  the 
frame  to  a  shelf  in  the  same  house. 


work  in  spring,  and  prevent  a  check  being  caused 
to  the  tubers  when  they  are  starting  into  growth. 

Salads. — Keep  up  the  required  supply  by  sowing 
seeds  of  Mustard  and  Cress  every  few  days  ; 
blanch  Endive,  pot  or  box  up  Chicory,  and  put 
them  into  moderate  heat  in  a  dark  place. 


THE   KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

By  John  Pkntland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Kohl  RaM. — Plants  raised  from  late  sowings 
are  now  mature  and  may  be  taken  up  and  stored 
in  a  shed,  or  be  placed  in  a  heap  out-of-doors. 
When  taking  up  the  roots,  cut  off  the  leaves  only 
and  leave  the  tap  root  with  all  the  fibre  attached. 
In  placing  them  together  work  some  moderately 
dry  soil  among  them,  and  when  the  heap  has 
been  finished,  cover  it  with  some  straw  or  bracken. 
In  this  way  the  i-oots  should  keep  soimd  and  fit 
for  table  until  the  month  of  AprU. 

Forcing  Scakale.— In  most  districts  the  plants 
having  matured  their  growths  and  lost  all  their 
foliage,  leaving  the  crowns  visible,  a  start  may 
be  made  to  force  this  vegetable  either  indoors  or 
out-of-doors.  If  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on 
indoors,  take  up  the  crowns  and  place  them 
rather  closely  together  in  boxes  or  beds,  working 
some  fine  soil  amongst  the  roots  to  retain  the 
moisture  required  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants. 
Cover  the  crowns  to  the  depth  of  about  4  inches 
with  Cocoanut  fibre  or  sifted  leaf-mould,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  this  treatment  will 
produce  more  palatable  Seakale  than  when  the 
crowns  are  forced  and  blanched  in  a  dark  place 
without  any  covering  whatever.  If  the  cro-ivns 
are  to  be  forced  on  the  open  bed,  "  Seakale-pots  " 
will  be  required  to  place  over  the  clumps  of  the 
crowns,  and  in  this  case  also  I  prefer  to  cover  the 
crowns  with  some  light  material,  such  as  is 
recommended  above  for  use  indoors.  This  mate- 
rial may  be  put  on  when  the  pots  have  been  put 
into  position,  and  they  will  keep  the  material  to 
the  required  heiglit.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  lids  may  be  placed  on  the  pots,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  sufficient  stable-manure  and  leaves 
to  raise  the  temperature  around  the  plants  to  55° 
or  00°.  No  more  crowns  should  be  covered  up  at 
one  time  than  will  be  required  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  In  order  to  maintain  successional  sup- 
plies, it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  fresh  crowns 
once  a  week,  or  oftener. 

The  Forcing  of  Rhubarb  may  also  be  done  either 
indoors  or  out-of-doors.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done 
indoors  take  up  the  stools  carefully  with  a  certain 
amount  of  soil  attached,  and  place  them  in  any 
convenient  place  where  there  is  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  about  55°,  putting  some  soil 
around  the  roots.  Exclude  light  by  placing  a 
pot  over  the  crowns  ;  but  if  the  forcing  is  done 
in  a  cellar  or  other  place  from  which  light  can  be 
excluded,  the  pots  will  not  be  required.  If  the 
forcing  is  to  be  done  out-of-doors,  it  may  be 
carried  out  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which 
has  been  recommended  for  Seakale,  except  that 
the  covering  of  light  material  over  the  crowns 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

Stachys  tuberifera. — Have  a  quantity  of  these 
taken  up  and  stored  for  kitchen  use  in  case  there 
should  be  hard  frost.  When  storing  the  tubers 
work  some  moist  soil  amongst  them  in  the  heap 
in  order  to  keep  them  fresb  and  plump.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  as  very  little  heat 
is  sufficient  to  excite  them  into  growth.  Stachys 
tuberifera  has  succeeded  here  during  the  last 
five  winters  on  a  north-west  border,  but  some  of 
the  tubers  were  very  close  to  the  surface,  and 
owing  to  their  tendency  to  start  into  growth 
with  the  first  mild  weather  in  spring,  we  have 
decided  to  make  new  plantings  at  once  if  the 
weather  remains  favourable.    This  will  curtail  the 
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By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Peakson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 
Roses.  —  These  are  best  planted  during  the 
present  month.  Beds  that  are  to  be  planted  will 
have  been  trenched  2  feet  G  inches  or  3  feet  deep, 
and  good  fresh  pasture-loam  added.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  light  nature  add  cow-dung,  but  if  it 
contains  clay,  add  some  scrapings  from  the  road, 
or  old  mortar  and  plaster  rubble  anH  rough 
bones.  The  soil  for  Roses,  however,  should  be 
moderately  heavy.  Any  new  beds  that  have 
a  subsoil  of  stiff  clay  should  be  drained  or 
they  will  fill  up  with  surface  water,  which  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  plants.  If  clinkers  or  other 
rough  material  have  to  be  placed  on  the  bottom 
for  this  purpose,  the  beds  will  need  to  be  made 
0  inches  deeper,  and  if  a  2J  or  3-iuch  drain-pipe 
be  arranged  to  conduct  the  water  into  a  main 
drain,  the  drainage  will  be  effective.  Should  the 
roots  be  dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  immerse  them 
in  water  for  a  few  minutes.  Make  the  soil  firm 
under  the  plants  so  that  they  will  not  sink  beyond 
the  required  depth,  but  the  position  of  the  graft  or 
bud  should  be  left  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  soil  of  the  bed  should  not  be  made  more 
than  U  inches  above  the  level.  Any  long  growths 
may  be  shortened  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  best  effect  is 
obtainable  when  one  variety  only  is  planted  in 
each  bed.  Vigorous  growers  may  be  planted  at 
distances  of  2  feet  6  inches ;  but  slow-growing 
varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  some  of 
the  Tea  varieties,  need  only  be  given  12  inches 
to  18  inches.  If  the  beds  are  of  large  size  let  a 
few  standards  or  half-standards  be  planted  in 
order  to  relieve  the  flat  appearance  of  the  dwarfer 
plants.  For  securing  the  plants  against  wind  in 
exposed  situations,  a  good  wide  three-pronged 
iron  stake  with  a  hole  in  the  top  is  best.  If  these 
are  used,  place  the  stake  in  the  hole  first,  and 
then  the  roots  of  the  plant  can  be  better  placed 
in  position,  and  will  not  be  damaged  afterwards, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  stakes  had  to  be 
thrust  into  the  soil.  Place  some  old  india-rubber 
round  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  keep  the  top  of 
the  stake  below  the  point  at  which  the  graft  was 
made. 

Climbing  Roses  require  more  root  room  than 
bushes ;  ^  feet  square  is  not  too  much  for  one  plant. 
If  they  are  to  be  planted  in  a  dry  situation  against 
a  wall,  dig  some  rotten  manure  into  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  Secure  the  growths  loosely  to  the  wall 
until  spring,  but  shorten  any  if  they  are  long 
and  have  not  matured  fuUy.  One  of  the  quickest- 
growing  varieties  is  Eeve  d'Or.  Newly  planted 
beds  and  borders  may  be  mulched  when  the 
weather  becomes  very  cold.  Cuttings  may  be 
inserted  in  the  reserve  garden,  the  plants  so 
raised  will  be  useful  for  filling  up  gaps,  and  they 
will  prove  what  varieties  succeed  on  their  own 
roots.  Let  the  cuttings  be  made  about  6  to  9 
inches  long  from  the  middle  of  the  shoots,  which 
wood  will  be  better  matiu?ed  than  that  of  the  tips. 

FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  FiFK,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  LocHnge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Early  Figs  in  Pots.  —  It  is  important  that  a 
light  position  in  a  well-heated  structure  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  if  a  bed  of 
leaves  has  been  provided  as  was  advised  for  pot 
Vines,  and  the  pots  are  placed  on  brick  pedestals, 
a  moist,  genial  atmosphere  will  be  secured.  In 
the  early  stages  the  trees  should  not  be  hurried 
by  too  much  bottom  heat ;  G0°  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient until  the  buds  are  swelling  freely.  When 
the  bed  of  leaves  has  settled  down  and  more  leaves 
have  been  added,  the  heat  may  be  allowed  to 
become  5°  higher.  The  temperature  then  by 
artificial  means  will  be  55°  at  night,  with  a  rise 
of  5°  in  the  morning,  before  admitting  air,  and  10° 
more  afterwards  from  sun-heat.  Unless  in  bright 
weather,  the  syringe  need  only  be  used  in  the  morn- 
ing, there  being  fermenting  materials  in  the  house. 


Figs  planted  in  borders,  for  Early  Forcing. — I 
as  previously  advised,  the  house  and  trees  have- 
been  cleaned  well,  and  the  border  has  been 
treated  liberally,  as  is  necessary  when  the  root& , 
are  so  confined,  in  order  to  obtain  ripe  fruits  in 
May,  the  house  must  now  be  closed,  and  a  tempe- 
rature of  50°  maintained  at  night,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  or  15°  during  the  day  from  sun-heat,  using 
the  syringe  freely  at  least  once  a  day,  that  every 
available  siirface  may  get  moistened  with  water, 
which  should  be  ai^plied  at  a  temperature  a  littlei 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Admit 
air  when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  close  the  houses 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day. 

Peaches. — Where    ripe  fruits   are    needed  very 
early  in  the  season,  houses  containing   such  va- 
rieties as  Alexander  and  Waterloo  Peaches  should 
be  closed  without  delay,  but  do  not  apply  fire- 
heat  until  the  fiower  -  buds  commence  to  swell, 
freely,  nor  while  the  temperature  at  night  can 
be    maintained     at    from     45°    to    50°    with    a 
continual    circulation    of    air    passing    through, 
the  house.     The  day  temperature  should  not  be- 
allowed    to   exceed   55°  or  00°    unless    by  sun-' 
heat,  when   it  may   be  allowed  to  rise  to  65°.. 
These  early  varieties  are  very  impatient  of  high 
temperatures  in  the  early  stages  of  forcing,  an*. 
to  attain  success  caution  is  also  necessary  to  see 
that  the   roots  of  the  trees   are  not  constantly 
saturated  with  moisture.      Do   not   syringe   the- 
trees  in  the  afternoon  at  this  dull  season. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Earnet. 

B^ish-trained  Trees. — This  system  of  training  is. 
especially  useful  where  there  is  not  much  rooni 
for  Larger  trees.  They  should  be  worked  on  the- 
dwarfing  stocks,  carefully  pruned  to  induce  the- 
formation  of  fruiting-spurs,  and  selected  with, 
regard  to  those  varieties  that  have  been  found  to- 
succeed  best  under  this  system  of  training.  At 
Wrotham  Park  the  orchard  proper  is  somewhat 
small,  so  that  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Apples,  bush  Apple-trees  are  largely  grown . 
These  occupy  a  position  in  the  vegetable-garden> 
by  the  side  of  the  foot  paths,  and  sufficient  room. 
is  allowed  between  the  Apple-trees  and  the  Box- 
edging  for  the  full  development  of  the  former. 
The  bushes  should  be  planted  at  a  distance  of" 
12  feet  apart,  which  will  allow  of  none  too- 
much  room.  As  the  trees  develop  they  should 
also  be  aDowed  a  space  of  quite  G  feet  from> 
the  edge  of  the  path.  This  may  appear  a  great 
distance  for  small  trees,  but  Currants  or  Goose-; 
berries  can  be  planted  between  them,  and  these, 
as  the  trees  develop,  can  be  removed.  Fruit-trees- 
are  often  planted  too  closely,  and  whether  in  the 
orchard,againstwalls,or  in  the  fruit  garden  proper, 
ample  space  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
trees  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  to  be- 
considered,  otherwise  as  the  trees  extend  in  size- 
they  become  crowded,  which  involves  drastic- 
treatment  with  the  knife,  both  at  the  branches- 
and  at  the  roots,  in  order  to  keep  the  heads 
within  reasonable  space.  Bush-ti-ees  should 
have  a  clear  stem  of  fully  18  inches  from  the 
ground  level  to  the  lower  set  of  branches.  Some- 
of  the  more  productive  varieties  of  Apples  that 
succeed  as  bush  trees  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  May  Queen,  Kerry  Pippin,.. 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Mere'  de 
Menage,  and  Tom  Putt.  When  planting  young- 
trees,  I  would  strongly  advise  not  planting  too- 
many  of  the  early,  soft-fruited  kinds.  What  is'- 
required  is  a  constant  supply  of  both  kitchen 
and  dessert  fruits,  and  not  a  glut  of  non-keeping 
varieties. 

When  planting  fruit-trees  see  that  each  station, 
is  prepared  thoroughly.  The  drainage  should  be- 
sufficient,  the  soil  sweet  and  not  over  rich,  as  this- 
encourages  coarse  wood.  A  medium  and  well- 
decayed  turfy  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  bones, 
and  old  mortar-rubble  with  a  little  burnt  earth 
will  suit  them  well.  The  soil  should  be  tramplecS 
somewhat  firm  and  then  lightly  forked  over  the 
space  that  the  roots  will  occupy.  See  that  alJ 
damaged  ends  of  the  roots  are  cleanly  cut, and 
do  not  bury  them  too  deeply.  If  the  land  is  wet- 
and  stubborn,  plant  on  mounds  in  preference  to 
sinking  the  stems  below  the  ground  level. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Cotters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming^  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  onb  bide  only  of 
TH>  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired^  the  signature  xcill  not  be 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  /aith. 
Blustrations.— rSe  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction^  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowers,  trees,  <fec. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

OpAClal  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/te?  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re^ 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

APPOINTMENTS    FOR    THE    REMAINDER 
OF    THE  YEAR. 


-TTiTariAV         -Nnv  gq  *  Rov^l    Horticultural    Society's 
J.UJ1.HUAK,        «ov.  .t)-j     Committees  meet. 

THURSDAY,     Dec.    1— Linnenn  Society  meet. 


SATURDAY,     Dec. 


{Soci(*tc    Franp.iise    d'Hori 
ture  tie  Londres  meet. 
German  Gardeners'  Club  j 


ticul- 


meet. 

(  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
)     tiou  meet. 


TUESDAY,        Dec.    6 

I  National  Clin'santliemum  So- 
■WEDNESDAY,  Dec.    7-      ciety's     E.xliibilion     at     the 

(     Crystal  Pal;n-o  I2  days). 

TRoyal  Horticultural"  Society's 
^TTTTanAv  T>c.^  T?  I  Commit tccs  lucet.  ExliibitioD 
iUJLSiiAi,        iiEC.  iJ-      ol  CoU.uial-erown  Fruits,  and 

[     of  Preserved  Fruits,  Jams,  &c. 

/"National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
w;pTi^7Trani  V  ncr.  iiJ  ciety's  Exliibition  of  Market 
WEDNESDAif,  DEC.14J     tnirysantl.emums        in      the 

THURSDAY,     DEC.  1.5— Linncan  Society  meet. 


SALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Pro- 
theroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Roses,  Palms,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  at  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  E.C..  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  :i  &  ,s. 
— Great  Trade  Saleof  l.Stdocases  of  J;ipaucso  Liliums, 
«S:c.,  at  67  <t  68,  Cheapside,  by  Protlieroe  tt  Morris, 
atl. 

THURSDAY  NEXT— 

Absolute  Clearance  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the  growing 
Crops  on  land  adjoining  Sewage  Disposal  Works, 
Twickenham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  it  68,  Clieapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  12.30. 

SATURDAY  NEXT— 

A  Compact  Freehold  Property,  Royal  Nurseiy, 
Church  Street,  Whitstiable,  with  Residence,  Green- 
houses, Outbuildings,  iVc,  at  Auction  Mart,  St. 
Margaret  Street,  Canterbury,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  3  o'clock. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Ateraqe  Tempebatore  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-41-3'. 

Actual  Tempeeatuhes  :— 

London.— TTedTwsday,  Xovcmber  l'3  (6  p.m.)  :  Max. 4u° ; 
Min.  ^0^ 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Oflfice,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  —  Thursday.  Nov.  24 
(10  A.M.) :    Bar.,  .■iirr;    Temp..  SP.      Weather 
dull,  ground  sli<;litly  covered  with  snow. 
Pbotinces.— IVcdjiesday,  Kov.  23  (8  P.M.):  Max.  42', 
North  Coast   of    Ireland ;  Min.  31°,   East 
Coast  of  England. 


Light  In 
Darkness, 


The  taking  of  photographs 
in  the  dark  is  an  old  story 
told  by  facetious  persons, 
and  meant  to  be  taken  in  a  purely  negative 
sense.  There  is,  however,  many  a  true  word 
spoken  in  jest,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  Rontgen  rays 
as  a  means  of  making  what  is  obscure 
translucent,  and  of  rendering  visible  what 
•under  ordinary  circumstances  is  shrouded 
from  our  vision.  Now  we  have  to  record 
.another  illustration  of  a  similar  pheno- 
menon. We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Russell, 
■who  brought  the  matter  before  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  the 
lihotographs  now  reproduced ;  and  in  ex- 
planation of  them  we  cannot  do  better  than 


cite  Dr.  Russell's  own  account,  as  given  in 
ihe' Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  197,  p.  281  (1904). 
'  "It  has  been  shown  in  former  papers  that  if 
wood,  even  if  old  and  dry,  be  placed  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate  in  the  dark,  it  is  able  to  act  on  it  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  plate  is  treated  with 
an  ordinary  developing  solution  a  clear  picture  of 
the  structure  of  the  wood  is  produced.     Further 


Fig.  165.— SECTION'  of  scotch  i-m. 

experiments  on  this  and  allied  subjects  have  been 
made,  and  interesting  results  obtained. 

After  experimenting  with  a  large  number  of 
woods,  the  conclusion  is  that,  almost  without 
exception,  they  have  this  property  of  acting  on  a 
photographic  plate  in  the  dark.  The  amount  of 
action  exerted,  however,  varies  very  considerably 
with  different  woods,  some  recjuiring  a  much 
longer  time  to  produce  a  good  picture  than  others. 


Fig.  166.— section  of  larch. 

The  ordinary  limits  of  time  and  temperature  are 
from  half  an  hour  to  eighteen  hours'  exposure, 
and  from  ordinary  temperature  to  about  55°  C. 
The  time  of  exposure  may  be  extended  to  thirty 
or  forty-eight  hours,  but  a  higher  temperature 
cannot  be  used,  since  plates,  as  a  rule,  are 
damaged  when  heated  above  55°  C.  This  action 
occurs  both  when  the  wood  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  plate  and  when  it  is  supported  above  the 
plate. 


Some  of  the  most  marked  and  interesting 
results  are  obtained  by  woods  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Conifers.  To  take  first  the  common 
Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris).  A  transverse  sec- 
tion of  a  branch  or  stem  about  3  inches  in 
diameter  is  a  convenient  size  to  use,  as  it  wiE 
stand  on  a  quarter-size  photographic  plate.  The 
specimen  used  should  be  turned  quite  flat  on  one 
side,  and  then  rubbed  with  fine  sand-paper  till 
quite  smooth.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
section  be  dry,  or  else,  on  warming,  water  will 
deposit  on  the  photographic  plate,  and  the  picture 
be  spoilt. 

Fig.  165  shows  the  picture  produced  by  Scotch  Fir 
treated  as  above  described.  What  is  active  in  the 
wood  is  dark  in  the  picture.  The  whole  picture 
is  perfectly  clear  and  sharp,  so  much  so  that  it 
will  bear  considerable  enlargement.  On  carefully 
examining  this  picture,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  original  wood,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the 
light-coloured  rings,  the  spring  wood,  which  have 
acted  on  the  plate,  and  that  the  dark  rings,  the 
autumn  growth,  are  entirely  without  action.  As 
previously  pointed  out,  this  picture  is  very 
sharply  defined,  and  is  quite  constant ;  all  speci- 
mens of  this  and  allied  Pines  act  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

It  has  previously  been  shown  that  probably 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  the  active  agent  in  pro- 
ducing pictures  on  a  photographic  plate  in  the 
dark,  consequently  it  seems  probable  th.at  the 
rosin  in  the  wood  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  the 
picture. 

The  action  of  Larch,  which  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Fir  tribe,  is  very  interesting,  for  it  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  dark  rings 
being  much  more  active  than  the  spring  wood. 
Fig.  166  is  a  picture  of  a  transverse  section  of 
Larch.  The  white  wood  in  the  Larch  is  much 
harder  than  that  in  the  Scotch  Fir,  and,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  Larch  is  a  less  active  wood  than  the 
Scotch  Fir.  In  the  Cedar,  which  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  Larch,  the  dark  rings  appear  to  be 
the  most  active,  but  are  S)  near  together  in  the 
specimens  examined  that  it  is  difficult]  to  trace 
exactly  their  action.  With  the  Silver  Firs 
(Abies),  the  dark  rings,  as  in  abovejcases,  ;-.re 
active.  The  Cupressus  tribe  all  seem  to  give  an 
active  wood,  and  one  in  which  the  dark  rings 
exercise  more  action  on  the  plate  than  the  light 
wood.  The  Juniper  gives  a  wood  which  is  only 
very  slightly  active. 

Passing  on  now  to  woods  not  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Conifers,  the  Oak  is  an  active  wood,  also 
the  Beech,  the  Acacia  (Eobinia),  Spanisb  Chest- 
nut.    Sycamore  is  also  a  very  active  wood. 

The  English  woods  which  have  been  examined 
may  be  roughly  arranged  in  three  groups — those 
which  are  very  active,  active,  and  slightly  active. 
*  *  *  i.  *  * 

The  true  bark,  the  outside  layer  of  a  tree, 
appears  to  be  in  almost  all  cases  quite  devoid  of 
activity ;  but  the  layer  within  it,  often  of  a 
Ijrownish  colour,  is  very  active,  even  more  so  than 
any  other  part  of  the  wood." 

We  have  cited  enough  to  show  not  only 
how  interesting  this  discovery  is,  but  what 
potentialities  of  practical  usefulness  it 
opens  up. 

LiNNEAN  Society. — An  evening  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  December  1,  1904,  at 
8  P.M.,  when  the  following  paper  will  be  read : — 
"  Proteid  Digestion  in  Animals  and  Plants,"  by 
Prof.  Sidney  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Iris  UNGUICULARIS.— On  an  outside  border  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  Orchid-houses  at  Kew  this 
beautiful  Iris  (better  known  as  I.  stylosa)  is  still 
in  bloom.  Its  bluish-violet  flowers  are  so  beau- 
tiful that  those  on  the  lookout  for  showy  flower  , 
at  this  dull  season  should  take  note  accordingly 
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Sweet  Pea.  —  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Florist  is  a  coloured  figure  of  a  new  Sweet 

Pea  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson 
■under  the  name  of  "Gladys  Unwin."  The 
Llowers   are   borne  three   on  a  stalk,   are   large 

■with  a  flat,  erect,  entire  or  imdulate  standard, 
'the   wings   are   incurved.      The   colour    is    pale 

rose-pink  or  flesh-coloured. 

The  Japanese  Larch— According  to  a 
^statement  in  the  Jowrna!  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
•ciiUure  for  November,  this  Larch,  Laris  leptolepis, 
is  not  immune  from  the  attacks  of  Larch  canker. 
Pinus  Cembra  it  appears  is  also  subject  to  the 
.same  disease. 

Japanese  Horticulture.  — The  war  with 
Eussia  apparently  does  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  pursuit  of  botanical  science  or  horticul- 
■■ture.  The  periodicals  reach  us  with  their  ac- 
<;ustomed  regularity,  and  the  illustrations  at 
least  appeal  to  us  it  the  text  does  not.  In  the  last 
-two  numbers  of  the  Journal  de  la  SociVft^  d' Horticul- 
ture lilt.  Japan,  there  are  articles  on  the  plants  of 
Manchuria. 

Blasting  Trees  with  Gellignite.  — 
According  to  a  recent  number  of  Kature  some 
'interesting  experiments  in  blasting  tree  butts 
•with  gellignite — a  safety  explosive — have  recently 
been  carried  out  at  Lord  Leigh's  Stoneleigh 
-Abbey  estate  near  Kenilworth.  The  usual  boring 
was  made   and  filled   with   the   explosive.      An 

■  electric  detonator  was  used,  which  enabled  the 

•  operator  to  retire  under  cover  at  a  safe  distance. 
The  butts  operated  upon  were  of  various  sizes 

.and  species,  but  in  each  case  the  method  was 
■found  to  give  satisfactory  results.  It  is  also 
■claimed  to  combine  efficiency  with  economy. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris  has  returned  to  Barbados 
•after  his  holiday,  so  called,  in  England.  While 
ihere  he  secured  the  services  of   Mr.  Oliver,  a 

•  cotton  spinner  conversant  with  the  requirements 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  Mr.  Oliver  has 
already  explained  to  the  planters  the  best 
'methods  of  preparing  the  staple  for  export. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  West  Indian 
Cotton  should  not  rival  the  famous  Sea  Island 
•Cotton  of  the  Southern  United  States  and  that 
•^hns  a  lapsed  industry  may  be  revived. 

CALLIPSYCHE    AURANTIACA — Amid  a  group 

■  of  Nerines  at  Kew  this  extraordinary  flower  is 
now  in  bloom.     The  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in 

.3  spreading  umbel  at  the  top  of  a  long  flower- 
stalk.  Each  flower  is  nearly  2  inches  long,  bright 
yellow,  and  the  stamens  project  far  beyond  the 
[perianth. 

Solanum  integrifolium  takes  a  conspicuous 
■part  in  the  adornment  of  No.  4  house  at  Kew. 

As  grown  it  is  a  small  or  medium-sized  shrub, 
■with   large,   nearly  entire    leaves,   and    globose 

sulcate  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small  Apple  and  of  a 
rrich  scarlet  colour. 

Crown  Gall  on  Apple-Roots.  —  '■  After 
the  stock  is  budded  and  grafted  and  planted-out, 
'usually  at  the  point  where  the  pin  is  inserted  in 
the  roots,  a  gall  appears  the  first  or  second  year 
-after  planting.      From   this    gaU    fibrous   roots 
ipush  out,  and  sometimes   there    is   a    mass  of 
small,  bunched  roots.     This  trouble  occasionally 
appears  lower  down  on  the  root  away  from  the 
junction  of  the  graft.    This  disease  has  become 
.jirevalent  throughout  the   southern  and   south- 
western  States  of  America,  and  is  indeed  very 
•serious.      In  digging  our  two-year  Apple-trees 
•  we  are  having  to  discard  fully  50  per  cent,  of  all 
that  we  dig    on  account  of   this  trouble.     We 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  trouble,  and  if  you  have  any  remedy  to  offer, 
■  &,c."  [The  above  citation  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  our  valued  coUeague,  M.  Andke,  in  the 
3iGpe  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 


throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Possibly  the 
"  gall  "  may  be  the  result  of  insect  puncture,  as 
similar  swellings  occur  as  the  result  of  attacks  of 
American  blight  Coccus.  Ed.] 

Variation  in  Plants. — In  a  paper  "  On 
Erysiphe  Graminis,  D.C.,  and  its  adaptive  Para- 
sitism within  the  Genus  Bromus,"  by  E.  S. 
Tabrum,  the  author  shows  that  each  species  of 
Bromus  possesses  distinctive  physiological  (or 
constitutional)  characters  existing  concomitantly 
with  the  specific  morphological  characters.  These 
physiological  characters  are  constant,  and  render 
the  species  susceptible  or  immune  in  a  definite 
manner,  so  that  the  various  species  of  Bromus, 
according  to  their  specific  constitution— if  one 
may  use  the  term — behave  differently  to  the 
attacks  of  the  "  biologic  forms  "  of  the  fungus. 
The  species  B.  racemosus  and  B.  "  hordeaceus  " 
may  be  taken  to  illustrate  this  point.  "  These 
results  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  morphological 
species  B.  mollis  includes  two  '  races  '  or  sets  of 
individuals  possessing  distinctive  physiological 
(or  constitutional)  characters— that  is  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  fungus  in 
question,  an  immune  and  a  susceptible  race. 
Such  may  be  termed  '  biologic  forms '  of  a  host- 
plant.*  This  fact  becomes  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  absorbing  question  of  the 
possibility  of  the  artificial  breeding  of  immune 
races  of  plants,  as  for  instance  of  Potatos,  Cu- 
cumbers, &c.  Since  we  find  in  nature,  within  the 
range  of  a  morphological  species,  the  existence  of 
races  possessing  different  constitutional  powers  as 
regards  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  certain  fungi, 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  artificial  selection 
constantly  exercised  might  lead  to  the  breeding 
of  a  race  with  a  constitution  conferring  total 
immunity  against  the  most  destructive  fungus 
parasites.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  in  some 
cases  the  reaction  of  the  plant  to  specialised  forms 
of  parasitic  fungi  will  be  found  a  valuable  means 
of  ascertaining  its  affinities." 

GARDENERS'     BENEVOLENT     INSTITUTION.— 

We  are  glad,to;hear  that  the  sixth  annual  concert 
organised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  to  aid  this 
deserving  charity  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  all. 

English  Flowers  at  Boston,  U.S.A.— 
A  collection  of;  fifty  blooms  of  new  seedling 
Chrysanthemums  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood,  Surrey,  at  the  recent 
Boston  Exhibition,  U.S.A.  The  flowers  were 
shipped  to  Boston  on  October  22,  and  when  staged 
on  November  3  were  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  any 
others  in  the  exhibition.  The  Committee  honoured 
this  exhibit  with  a  Gold  Medal. 

Horticultural  Mayors.— The  representa- 
tives both  of  commercial  and  private  gardening 
are  not  remiss  in  taking  upon  themselves 
municipal  responsibilities.  At  Reading,  Mr. 
Martin  John  Sutton,  the  senior  partner  in  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  has 
had  the  compliment  paid  him  of  being  selected 
from  outside  the  Borough  Council  as  mayor  of 
the  biscuit  city  during  the  present  year.  War- 
rington has  re-elected  its  mayor  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Wm.  Bolton,  one  of  whose  spe- 
cialities is  Orchids,  and  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society.  Middleton,  Manchester,  has  done  Mr. 
Councillor  James  W.  Bentlet  the  double  honour 
of  making  him  mayor  and  alderman  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Bentlet  is  widely  known  in  floricultural 
circles  as  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  National 
Tulip  Society  and  a  successful  exhibitor  of 
Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  &e.  He  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  raising  some  alpine 
varieties  of  great  merit.    A  nephew  of  the  late 

•  It  seems  probable  that  "biologic  forms"  exist  also 
within  the  host-species.  B.  commutatus  (See  Part  II.). 


Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  he  resides  at  StakehiU 
House,  and  maintains  there  all  the  floricultural 
traditions  with  which  the  place  has  been  so  long 
associated. 

Chrysanthemums    and    Charity.  —  The 

needs  of  charity  have  been  helped  to  the  extent 
of  a  substantial  sum  by  throwing  open  to  the 
public  inspection  the  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums belonging  to  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  at  Sodbury 
House,  Great  Clacton,  and  for  which  a  small  fee 
was  charged.  The  grounds,  which  are  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Toms,  gardener,  have  been  open 
for  a  fortnight,  and  during  this  time  the  sum  of 
.£10  10s.  has  been  collected  and  handed  to  the 
funds  of  the  Clacton  and  District  Cottage 
Hospital. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— The  following  books 
and  publications  have  been  received  by  us,  some 
of  which  will  be  noticed  at.  greater  lenpth  as  space 
permits:— /^mdscape  Uardeiiiiig.  Votes  and  Suggestions 
on  Lawns  and  Lawn  Planting.  Layiug-out  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Countiy  Places,  Largo  and  Small  Parks, 
Cemetery  Plots  and  Railway -station  Lawns.  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  the  Hardy  Border, 
Bedding  Plants,  Rockwork.  &c.  By  Sanuiel  I'arsons,  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  Parks.  New  York  City.  Illustrated. 
(U.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  -  a7.  West  Twenty- 
third  Street;  London  :  24.  Bedford  Street,  Straiid,  The 
Knickerbocker  Press).— T/ie  CaUiirc  of  F,-inl-trcr.f  in  Pots 
by  Josh  Brace.  (Loudon:  John  Murraj-,  AUiemarle 
Street.)— i(i«(o  the  Fishrnnnn,  and  other  Sketches  ot 
Country  Life,  by  Alfred  W.  Rees.  With  Illustrations. 
(London  :  John  Murray,  Albenuirle  Street. i-T/w:  JBim- 
iiess  tfide  of  AqricMure,  by  Arthur  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
(London  :  Methuen  &.  Co..  •■IS,  Essex  Street,  Vk  .0  )-yf9e- 
tabks  and  their  CiiUividioii,  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S. 
(London  :  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  1  is  and  Uti,  Alders- 
gate  Street.  E.C.)-T/«;  Cullivation  and  Pirpurntvm  of 
r.ira  Rubber,  by  W.  H.  Johnson.  F.L.S  Director 
of  Agriculture.  Gold  Coast  Colony,  South  Africa. 
(London:  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son,  7,  Stationers 
Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Uil\).-Proce(dhiiis  and  Journal 
of  the  Aancidlural  and  HorlicuHural  Soei'.'v  of  India, 
October,  1903,  March,  1904.  Reports  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, though  the  death  of  the  secretaiy.  Mi;.  Lancaster, 
w.asagreat  loss  to  tlic  Society.- HVol  Inlioji  IIMeliv, 
Vol  V  No.  2.  Contents :  West  Indian  Fodder  Plants, 
Cold  Storage  of  Fruit,  Date  Palm,  Sisal  lleinp,  and 
Authracnose  of  Cotton.-/M(f(i«  of  MisclUineoM  In- 
formation, Trinidad,  July.  Contents  :  Hints  about 
Roses,  Resin  from  Chisia  alba,  Kcports  on  Cacao, 
Cotton,  Honey,  and  Tobacco,  Rubber  Planting,  Ae.— 
Canada  Department  of  Agricidturc  Central  hxim^t 
ra,m.  Report  of  the  HorHculluridiT.  W.  M'];'';;^ '>;i?^f 
Apples.  Peaches,  and  Grapes  did  well,  the  flowers  of 
other  fruits  being  injured  by  spring  frosts.  *'Xperi- 
ments  were  made  in  growing  vegetables  in  a  ( heese- 
cloth  enclosure,  and  the  produce  was,  o'i,  ''■  "hof- 
more  tender  in  spite  ot  a  wet  season.  .Jl'i^.  •'»«'" 
gives  useful  lists  of  vegetables  and  liaid>  t  .esana 
Shrubs  likely  to  succeed  in  the  Canadian  chmate.^- 
Ottaim  Horlicullural  Sochty  :  ISidb-CulturcforlheAm'de^r 
bvW.T.  Macoun  and  R^  B^  Why tc  Lists  are  given  of 
Dutch  bulbs  that  are  hardy  if  slightly  P™"='^'<^fi^''"°e 
a  Can.adian  winter,  and  suitable  for  'Vfonr  c  Itivation. 
BnlMin  Uenmel  delaSoeidc  rentrnledAgnculiiredHor- 
liculture  el  dAcclinudalion  d*:  Xice  e<  f "»  -f' J'f  «-^°": 
times  July  and  August.  Contains  reports  of  iieetings 
a^  sevef-al  interlsting  VlP>^rs-Tlic  Education  af  the 
Small  Farmrr.  by  Prof.  Robert  Wallace.  A  le  turc  ou 
.agriculture,  advocating  the  i>nP>-o^e™e°*  0',,""*  occu 
pTition  by  (1)  inducing  boys  to  undertake  farm  wort 
Sd    subjecting   them^  to   technical  .'".f  ™^-'^o"   »°^ 

skilled  supervision,  and  (2)  giving  ^'""  ^' ..^f.^riS 
upon  farm-6chO(.lsspecialiyestabli3hedfo.  the    uii^^^^^ 

The  former  system  is  the  more   to    be  re -oni    ended 
^Tcnth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fnill  ,^'^''' ","''''' .,■^.'''',',''',1/ 
Ontario,  1903.  chronicles  good  work  ™  '''S,' f,' tri  ioni 
Stations,  and  includes  lists  witAi  cxceilent  iH'^t'^t  "^^ 
of  the  most  suitable  Apples,  Peaches,  •^.^;-     ,^.  ™"ar^ 
requirements.-Gowr,»«.o.(  of  «""'•''»•, ,^''^"Z  J'f^ 
mad,  ijoveminenl  Botanical  "''"'^"''"''''.{^Vt  'i  .  wot    aTd 
Aueiist  1904.    The  season  wa.-.  exceptionallj  wet,  ana 
flowering  plants  in  the  open  ground  .;>>ff";»d  ?™If/„ 
tionately.    Many  enquiries  were  received  conceining 
fibre  plants,  and  the  fibre  industiy  is  apparently  on  the 
inl^elso.^The  Qwendand  Agrieullnraljoimm^^^^ 
ber       With  an    art  do   and   figure  of   the   Choko   oi 
Chocho  fruit,  a  useful  vegetable,  and  papers  as  usual 
on     he  orchard.  Dairy,  and  ""'^'V^ranches  of  Agr - 
culture.-r^c  Agriculhiral  Uazcltc   of  Mic   ,SoiK/    liases, 
sientpmber     Contents:   The   Apple   IndustiT   in   Tas 
m-Sfr  by  W  J  AUen ;    st,  John's  Wort  (Hypericum 
p'eXrktuL)    by  J.  H.  Maiden,  ^c.-F™"  the   Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,    Ceylon  :    Circulars   12,    13,  »"«  14. 
ynwara     Elhja  Soils   and     heir    Treatment     M.  J^«  "»5^ 
Bamber  and  W.  Nock  ;  Fodders.  Cereals,  and  \  cgefioieeca 
y"u.ara  Etlya  Cnrrfe,,,  and  ^  "'I'^'J':*-/!'-''"""'"  <;  .f^'/^- 
,(•(•.,  at  the  above  Gardens,  by  W  .  Nock  :  9,"'=y^pV„»rfOM 
lilministralion  Revorts  for  11104;  20  and  21.  A  Report  on. 
s^raylon  Timbers  and  Cacao  Canker,  and  .s'pr'W«|  «. 
iTylon,    by   Herbert   Wright.--Tte  „*"■"'«  «',5'  f«^ 
tember  lO.-Prelimirmry  Report    on  the  Soih  ""d  Agr> 
iluural  Conditions  of  Xorth  Central  n  '^''■"'"'"•^'.^'''^'ifil 
Weidman,    Ph.-D.-Tucniv-n,nth    -V'''fl,f,f''2o'C  for 
Hoard  of  Commissioners,  Department  <'i -Pf"^^' •,,™,*r4'' Dp 
the  yeai^  ending  Januaiy  31. 1904.-l^roni  th«  "-f i.^" 
,  artinent  of  Agriculture  :  Bureau  «  .P'j°'  I.""*?f('//ei 
Bulletin  No.  63 :    Investigations  ol  j^'f'"' X^ohisvnt 
Ci>.r\ctoa.-Heredily   in    Bean   Hybrids   iPhaseolus  vui 
earis),    by  Prof.  R.  A,  Emersoii    (excerpt   f™'"    ™<; 
leport   o^f    the   Agi'icultural   Expenment   Stationer 
Nebraska.  -  T-te    Sunday   ^'«?n='«^'  J^J'TS^ri  (?^ 
\vords  November.    Both  published  by  Isbistei  &.  Co.. 
Tav^stbc-k  Street,  and  both  favourite   periodicals   for 
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Jionie  reading.— TAc  AgricuUumt  Journal  of  the  Ca/ic  of 
Hood  Hope.  —  Canada  Depai-tment  of  Agrlculturo, 
lepcu-t  of  the  llorticiiltm-ist.  —  Notice  sur  des 
Plantcs  Utiles,  &c.,  du  Congo,  pai-  E.  de  Wilde- 
man.  —  Proceedings-  of  ilic  Ar/ri  -  HortlciMurol  So- 
ciety of  Mddrrif,  April  to  June,  1904,  including  noles 
by  the  Sniicrintendent,  Mr.  Cavanagh.  nn  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Vanilla,  Camphor,  Ac.— A'o(fK  im  the  I'mnmercieil 
Timbers  of  yew  .SnuIJi  Wales,  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L  S. 
Second  edition,  illustrated.— From  the  Hatch  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Teclinical  Bulletin  Xo.  2.— The  Graft  Union,  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wangli.  — Smithsonian  Institution:  U.S.  National 
Museum  :  .1  Treatise  on  the  Acarina,  or  Mitex.  bv  Nathan 
Banks.  —  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmer's 
Bulletin,  No.  204  :  The  CuUieation  of  Mushroomf:,  bv  B.  M. 
Buggar.— Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  2S  ; 
The  ESeet  oj  Black  Rot  un  Turnijis.  A  scries  of  Photomi- 
crop-aphs,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text,  by 
Erwm  F.  Smith.— Same  Bureau.  Bulletin  No.  37  :  For- 
mation.oj  the  Spores  in  the  Suoranqia  of  Rhi:opm  nigricans! 
and  of  Phijcomyees  nitens,  by  Ilcane  'B.  Swingle.— Same 
Bureau,  Bulletin  No.  65  :  The  Dry  Rot  of  Poltdox  due  to 
Fiimrinnt  o.rijsjiornm,  by  Erwiu  P".  Smith'  and  Dcane  B. 
Swingle,  Laboratory  of  Plant  Patliolopy. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Macnolia  Casweelli.— Flora  and  tHi/lvrt,  October 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  14.  lilll.S,  p.  173). 

Calceolahia  PLANTAGINEA.  —  Flora  and  Si/iva, 
October. 

Lslio-Cattleta  Rex.— Flora  and  Si/lva,  October. 

Rehmannia  angilata.— /"tora.  aiid  Sylva,  Sept- 
ember. .See  also  Supplementary  Illustration  in  Gar- 
deners^ Chronicle  for  May  !),  11)03. 

CocHLiosTEsiA  ODOB.'^Tissi.AiUM.  —  Wiener  lUust. 
Garten  ^eiiunt/,  August, 

H.EMANTHrs  K.M.BREYERi.— r,'«r<fn  Flora,  t.  1531, 
October. 

Callicoma  serratifolia.— a  shrub  with  shortly 
stalked,  oblong,  serrate  leaves  ;  flowers  creamy -yellow, 
massed  in  globose  heads.  A  greenhouse  plant  which 
t'lrives  in  the  open-air  on  the  Riviera.  Iterue  Horticole, 
October  Hi. 

EucALYl'TU.S  PUNCTATA.— i^orrs*  Flora  New  South 
Wales,  t.  37  ;  E.  tereticornis,  id.,  t.  41. 

SiDEROXYLON  AISTRALE.— i^ons*  Flora  New  Smith 
Wales,  t.  42. 

AXGOPHORA  LANCKOLATA.— /"orfs*  Flora  New  South 
Walts,  t.  43. 

Albizzia  pruinosa.— .Foj-fsJ  Flora  New  South  Wales 
t.  38. 

ScoLOPiA  Bbown-i.— Ji-orcsJ  Flora  Ncio  South  Walrs, 
t.  44. 

Fi.iNDERSiA  JiiACVhOSA.— Forest  Flora  New  South 
Wales,  t.  39. 

BlACAiiAjnA  TBRNIFOLIA.— Forfst  Flora  New  South 
Wales,  t.  40.  (see  also  figure  of  fruits  in  Gardcrwrs' 
Chronicle,  Sejjtember  3,  1870,  ji.  1181). 

Davidsonia  pkurien.s.  —  Revue  de  V Horticulture 
Behie,  November  (see  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
June  30,  1877,  p,  819). 

BuLBOPHVLi.LM  BABBIGERUM.— i?cruc  de  THorticul- 
turc  Belr/e,  November. 

Iris  Heldrekhii.— jf/ora  and  S.i/lva,  November. 

Pyrus  Niedzwetzkyana.— i^'fcm  and  Sylva,  No- 
vember. 

Rose  Mert.vme  de  Rothschild.— Tea,  blooms  flesh- 
coloured.     Rosenzcilumj,  September. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  iwt  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  ex]}rcssed  bt/  his  Correspondents.) 
'/VARTY  POrATO  DISEASE.  —  In  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  September  19,  1903,  is  a 
short  notice  on  the  occurrence  of  this  disease 
ainonof  the  Potatos  in  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
together  with  some  notes  of  the  results  obtained 
by  planting  two  of  the  diseased  tubers.  This 
year  I  continued  the  experiment  by  planting  the 
four  small  tubers  raised  from  the  infected  stock, 
all  of  which  produced  healthy  plants  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately those  from  the  two  smallest  tubers  (see 
previous  note),  were  inadvertently  destroyed. 
The  two  remaining  plants  produced  a  total  of 
twenty-six  tubers,  giving  an  aggregate  weight  of 
33  OL.  All  the  tubers  of  this  generation  were  clean 
and  healthy,  and  apparently  free  from  any  trace 
of  the  disease.  I  should  add  that  the  tubers  were 
planted  in  a  warm,  dry,  south  border,  heavily 
charged  with  lime,  but  without  any  farmyard 
or  other  manure  ;  and;i  attribute  the  immunity 
of  the  Potatos  from  the  disease  to  the  presence  of 
the  lime,  and  also  in  some  small  degree  to  the 
comparatively  dry  nature  of  the  soil?  Unfortu- 
nately I  have  not  the  convenience  for  condtioting 
experiments  with  lime  on  a  larger  scale,  but  the 
n  iults  so  far  as  they  go  are  highly  satisfactory, 
and  I  would  strongly  recommend  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  the 
infected  areas  to  give  the  land  a  good  dressing  of 


fresh  Ume,  and  also  to  dust  the  tubers  with  the 
same  at  the  time  of  planting.  This  year  I  have 
not  so  far  had  any  reports  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  its  old  habitat  in  Cheshire  ;  but 
quite  recently  I  have  received  examples  of  badly 
diseased  tubers  from  a  cottage  garden  within  a 
mile  of  the  city  of  Chester,  where  more  than 
half  the  crop  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 
In  this  instance  the  tubers  were  almost  covered 
with  the  warty  or  tumour  -  like  growths,  and 
numbers  of  them  were  quite  rotten  and  pulpy. 
Jt.  N.  [For  further  particulars  and  illustration, 
see  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  21,  1903, 
p.  187,  fig.  81.] 

PHYLLOCACTUS  ACKERMANI.— This  very  old 
species  or  variety  has  two  valuable  properties 
which  may  not  be  generally  known  in  these  days 
of  so  many  novelties  in  this  class.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  freer-flowering  varieties  amongst 
them.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years,  still  have 
it,  and  know  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion than  many  of  the  newer  kinds.  It  will 
flower  twice  in  a  year,  if  properly  treated  and 
looked  to  in  the  spring,  and  I  have  seen  it  beauti- 
fully in  bloom  in  winter ;  when  its  large  flowers 
offer  a  fine  sight.  It  does  well  as  an  epiphyte. 
In  its  native  habitat  I  believe  it  is  generally 
found  growing  on  branches  of  trees,  as  many  plants 
grown  in  pots  of  soil  wovdd  do  better  in  Orchid 
compost  or  old  decayed  tree  leaves  reduced  to 
powder.  I  think  any  of  the  Epiphyllum,  Khipsalis, 
and  many  Phyllocactus  do  better  treated  as 
epiphytes  than  in  other  ways,  according  to  the 
grower's  fancy.  J.  C. 

COLOUR  IN  APPLES.— Like  the  writer  of  the 
very  interesting  communication  ("H.  H.  E., 
Sidcup,"  p.  334),  I  consider  that  Gravenstein, 
when  in  condition,  is  the  best  of  all  Apples; 
but  my  experience  of  it  as  an  orchard-tree  is 
that  it  is  a  very  shy  bearer.  About  ten  years 
since  we  planted  about  a  dozen  trees  on  the 
Crab  stock,  and  the  produce  has  been  so  small 
that  I  could  not  recommend  it  to  any  one  as 
a  profitable  variety  to  plant.  Other  well-known 
varieties,  such  as  King  of  the  Pippins,  "Warner's 
King,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Tower  of  Olamis,  etc., 
planted  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  stock,  have 
borne  good  crops.  I  think  your  correspondent 
overlooked  a  nice  dish  of  September  Beauty  at 
the  late  great  Fruit  Show.  I  believe  I  saw  a  nice 
dish  in  the  collection  from  Messrs.  Peed  i  Sons, 
of  Streatham.  R.  M.,  Newbury. 

POTATO  SIR  J.  LLEWELYN. —  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  anyone  writing  concerning  Potatos 
should  seek  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
above-named  really  fine  distinct  variety  by 
suggesting  that  it  was  after  all  but  the  old 
International  Kidney.  Sir  J.  Llewelyn  ripens 
far  earlier  than  the  old  International.  Its  tubers 
are  very  diverse,  its  quality  far  superior,  its  tops 
quite  distinct.  When  grown  at  Chiswick  and 
presented  to  the  Committee,  both  crop  and  cooking 
quality  were  first-rate.  Why  anyone  should  seek 
to  depreciate  the  reputation  of  this  Potato  passes 
comprehension.  The  old  International  and  the 
Jersey  Fluke,  which  are  sold  in  shops  in  the  spring 
by  hundreds  of  tons  are  synonymous.    Alex.  Dean. 

The  rev.  a.  foster-melliar.— May  I  ask 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  correct  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  an  error  that 
occurs  in  your  kindly  notice  of  my  father's  death  ? 
He  had  not  been  at  all  an  invalid,  and  was  per- 
fectly well  up  to  the  day  of  his  illness.  It  was 
not  till  three  days  before  his  de.ith  that  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  kidney  disease.  The 
mistake  is  likely  to  cause  pain,  as  tending  to 
denote  some  attempt  at  concealment  on  the  part 
of  my  father  or  those  about  him,  whereas  the 
actual  facts  were  that  no  one  even  suspected  that 
he  had  any  such  ailment ;  and  he  was  in  no  way 
an  invalid.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  third  edition  of  his  Boul:  of  the  Rose  had 
just  been  revised  by  him  and  sent  to  the 
publishers.  R.  A.  Foster-MelUar. 

CARNATION  "GLACIER."— In  regard  to  Mr. 
Fielder's  remark  on  p.  353  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  that  "Glacier"  and  "Mrs.  Brooks" 
are  identical,  I  may  say  that  with  me  the  two 
varieties  are  quite  distinct,  both  in  the  foliage 
and  flowers.   J.  Murray,  Sopley. 


MECONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA.— In  ceimectiori 
with  the  statement  in  the  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  October  1,  page  240,. 
stating  that  Meconopsis  integrifolia  had  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  I  may  state- 
that  a  plant  has  been  flowering  all  the  summer- 
in  the  rockery  here.  It  has  had  nine  flowers,  and 
was  in  blossom  when  the  frost  came.  This  is 
probably  the  first  time  the  plant  has  flowered  in. 
Scotland.  (Sir)  Archibald  Buchan  Hepburn.. 
Smeaton-Hepburn,  Prestonkirk,  East  Lothian,  K.B  ,, 
November  20.  1904. 

THE  CENSUS  OF    APPLES. — While  admittiagr 
that  a  census  of  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  the  correct  method  of  obtaining  opinions- 
regarding  a  limited  number  of  varieties  I  know 
that    such    a  list  as    the   audit    gives   is  very 
fallacious  when  applied  to  a  particular  locality  > 
and  is  no  guide  whatever  as  to  the  kinds  advisable 
to  plant.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  soili 
is   so   variable  ;    where  one  variety  suceeds  an- 
other is  an  utter  failure.     It  is  only  by  personal 
observation  that  the  right  sorts  can  be  chosen, 
for    any    garden.      This    is    one    advantage   of" 
having  so  many  varieties  at  command  ;   if    one^ 
sort  will  not  succeed,  another  that  will  asswer- 
the  same  purpose  can  be  had.     Twenty-five  years . 
ago  I  planted  here  a  considerable  number  of  trees- 
and  varieties,  and  have  added  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  140  varieties  have  been  tested  irs. 
various   wajs.      I   have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  large  collection  of  sorts  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable,  except  for  a  hobby  and  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.     Of    the   six   varieties  ofr' 
kitchen  Apples  that  are  given  the  place  of  honour- 
by  the  voters,  three  are  quite  useless  here.     Lordii 
Suffield  does  exist,  and  that  is  about  all.   The- 
trees  of  it  have  been  twenty-five  years  planted 
and  they  are  miserable  examples  in  spite  of  aljk 
coaxing.        Ecklinville     Seedling    was    plantedv. 
here    fifteen    years    since,   to    the    extent    of  . 
three     hundred     trees,     upon    the    recommen- 
dation of    an    expert ;    but    the    results    have 
been  quite  a  failure.     When  we  have  a  crop  the 
skin  becomes  spotted  and  the  spots  are  more  than 
skin  deep,  which  renders  the  fruit  quite  unfit  foi- 
home   consumption   or  market.     In   our  case  it 
makes   a   splendid    stock    for    regrafting    other 
desirable  kinds  upon.     Dumelow's  Seedling  was. 
planted  as  a  st.andard  twenty-five  years  ago,  yet 
it  has  never  borne  even  a  part  of  a  finished  crop  ■- 
if   by  any  chance  a  full  crop  has  set,  the  fruits 
afterwards    have   refused   to   swell.      With   the 
other  three  sorts  I  agree;  Lane's  Prinee  Albert 
and  Bramley's  Seedling  are  the  two  finest  titcher:. 
Apples   in   existence.     With   the  list  of   dessert 
sorts  I  more  fully  agree,  if  I  except  Irish  Peach 
Here  it  succeeds  very  well,  but  it  is  just  a  soft 
flavourless  mass.     As  a  market  Apple  it  is  never- 
in  demand,  in  fact  it  is  unsaleable.     Its  place- 
will  be  taken  ere  long  by  Beauty  of  Bath,  wheih. 
this  sort  becomes  better  known.     Not  only  is  it 
superior  in  appearance,  size  and  flavoiu',  but  it  . 
crops  so  much   better   under   proper   treatment.. 
No  one  will  say  that  King  of  the  Pippins  is  good 
in  flavour ;  its  appearance  and  time  of  ripening 
are   in  its   favour.     If  only   Benoni   would  bear 
more  freely  we  should  see  fewer  of  King  of  tht > 
Pippins   than   now.    E.   Molyneux,    Hantti.    [Our 
correspondent  lives  in  the  "  Southern  Counties,"" 
and  if  he  will  refer   to   the  column  devoted  tc» 
that  section  of  the  country  in  the  table  published 
on  p.  298,  he  will  find  that  Lord   Suffield  is  not 
amongst  the  fii-st  six  kitchen   Apples   for  that 
district.  Ed.] 

DRAC/ENA  VICTORIA.  —  I  hav®  growa  this. 
Uracajna  successfully  in  a  house  containing  red 
Dracaenas  and  D.  Lindeni,  and  under  exactly 
similar  treatment,  the  leaves  have  remained  quite- 
free  from  the  brown  marks  of  which  Mr.  Knight 
complained  on  p.  305.  Of  old  plants  which  have  - 
been  "topped,"  I  have  never  yet  had  one  die 
down  directly  after  "  topping,"  but  have  always- 
been  able  to  get  a  good  number  of  cuttings  from 
them.  I  have  at  the  present  time  a  few  youngr 
plants  growing  strong  and  vigorously,  well  coloure(i, 
and  free  from  blotch.  I  might  say  that  I  exhi- 
bited at  the  Yoi  k  Gala  this  year  a  iilant  of  D. 
Victoria,  about  3  feet  in  height,  perfectly, 
balanced,  furnished  with  leaves  to  the  base  of  thdi 
stem,  well  coloured  and  free  from  blemish.  E.  £., 
Hale,  near  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 
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Mr.  F,  Moore,  who  was  tor  several  years  in 
-our  employ  as  assistant-editor,  is  seeking  some 
^ost  in  which  his  extensive  knowledge  of  horti- 
-culture  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  estate  manage- 
ment, would  be  available.  Mr.  Mooke's  address 
is  18,  Devonshire  Place,  Brighton. 

Mr.  BEGG. — A  well-merited  compliment  has 
been  paid  to  this  gentleman  on  the  completion  of 
ihis  fiftieth  year  of  service  with  Sir  Robert 
.Jaudine,  Bart.  The  notice  reaches  us  as  this 
page  is  going  through  the  press  ;  we  shall  allude 
ito  it  more  fully  in  our  next  issue. 


©bituarv. 

George  Thomas  Miles.— It  is  with  great 
iregret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
<T.  T.  Miles,  who  for  the  past  forty-seven  years 
lias  been  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington  and  his  pre- 
•■deeessor  at  Wycombe  AVibey,  and  Daw's  Hill 
Lodge,  during  part  of  which  period  he  has  also 
been  steward  to  his  lordship.  Mr.  Miles,  who  would 
have  been  seventy-four  years  of  age  on  January  10 
loezt,  retired  to  bed  on  Wednesday,  November  IG, 
apparently  in  his  usual  health,  but  died  at 
7  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  He  was 
■  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  capable  of 
.•gardeners,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all 
who  had  dealings  with  him.  More  than  a 
.quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Miles  contributed 
"weekly  nates  to  this  journal  on  Pineapple  and 
.general  fruit  cultivation,  and  upon  vegetable 
■culture.  At  that  time  ho  exhibited  vegetables  as 
.successfully  as  any  grower  in  this  country.  In 
■1875  there  appeared  in  these  pages  a  portrait  and 
.an  account  of  his  earlier  life,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Miles  himself,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
reproduce  his  own  words  : 

"At  an  earl.v  period  in  life,  even  in  my  school  da.ys, 
I  had  a  strong  propensity  for  gardening,  wliicli  wa.s 
unade  manife-st  by  my  seeking  to  be  indulged  with  a 
■imall  ]ilot  of  ground  in  which  to  form  a  garden  for 
-myself  ;  this  in  conjunction  with  a  fine  old  Sweetwater 
Vine,  wliieh  rambled  over  the  exterior  of  my  home,  on 
-a  part  of  which  I  was  allowed  to  operate,  and  where  1 
.first  ventured  at  thinning  out  bunches  of  Grapes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  unaided  hj  professional 
.radvice  or  assistance,  I  commenced  my  horticxdtural 
.aoareer,  being  stimulated  in  it  by  an  innate  jiassion  for 
iflower.s,  which  latter  I  frequently  purchased  out  of 
tsmall  menus,  and  the  love  of  which  continues  with 
force  iuial)ated. 

On  leaving  school  mv  ambition  remained   fi.\cd   on 
.gardening  as  an  occupation  ;  and  shortlj'  afterwards  I 
i-antered   the   gardens   of   the   late   Honourable   Henrv 
Ashley,   at  Clewer,  Berkshire,   in  which  parish  I   was 
■  liorn  on  JaJiimry  10,  1831.      I  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion nearly  four  years,   under  Mr.   Thomas  Roake  as 
.  head  gardener  ;    he   was   somewhat   celebrated  among 
Horists,  and  at  the  time  in  question  was  specially  noted 
-for  Hollyhocks,  hundreds  of  seedlings  of  which  were 
raised   tliere    annually,    and    from    among    these    his 
Jiamed  varieties  were  selected. 

I  left  Clewer  to  go  as  an  apprentice  for  two  years  to 
Jdr.  Tliomas  Perkins,  who  was  then  head  gardener  to 
rthe  late  Viscount  Combermere,    Combermere   Abliey, 
-Cheshire.     Shortly  after  the  eriiiration  of  my  term  I 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  foreman,  which  I  held 
-*vhile  I  stayed  there — another  eighteen  months — when 
I  became  desirous  of  increasing  my  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience   elsewhere,    in    which    matter    I    was   mucli 
.-assisted  by  Mr.  Perkins.     The  gardens  of  Ealph  Sneyd, 
Esq.,   at    Keele    Hall,    Stafltordshire,    which    at    that 
time   were   rapidl.y   rising  into   importance  imder  the 
^able     management     of      their     superintendent,     Mr. 
William   Hill,   was  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  remove  ; 
.•and  through   Mr.    Perkins'   kind    intervention    I   was 
-admitted  there  at  once,  and  was  placed  in  the  outdoor 
.dei»artmcnt — a  position  which   every  joung  gardener 
:.shoidd    occupy   for    a    season   at    least.     I     certainly 
.•made  a  ]>ecimiar.y   sacrifice  by   my   move,  but  this  I 
never  regretted.     The  loss  of  a  few  shillings  per  week 
•j&i  such  *  period  is  worth  hazarding  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  practical  lessons,  and  I  refer  to  it  here  by  way 
•of  eucouragerment  to  those  whose  aspu'ations  are  such 
iis  mine  were  at  the  time  referred  to.     At  Kecle  Hall 
acfjuirod  considerable  practical  experience  in  planting 


anil  pruning  hardy  trees  and  sliruhs,  and  transplanting 
large  ones.  Amongst  the  latter.  Hollies  form  an  im- 
portant feature.  Formerly  a  portion  of  these  were 
subjected  to  knife  pruning  annually,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  are  now  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  magni- 
ficent pyramidal  specimens  which  abounil  in  the 
pleasure-grounds,  such  as  I  may  venture  to  affirm  will 
vie  with  any  others  in  the  kingdom.  After  two  seasons' 
experience  in  this  way  I  became  foreman,  and  took 
charge  of  the  plant  department,  which  was  extensive, 
both  as  regards  ]ilants  and  bedding  subjects,  many 
thousands  of  the  latter  being  requiied  annuall.y.  At 
this  time  Keele  Hall  gardens  were  justly  celebrateil 
for  the  remarkable  examples  of  fine  Grapes  which  Mr. 
Hill  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting,  ami  which  deservedly 
established  his  reputation  as  a  Grape  grower  of  the  first 
order. 

After  sta.ying  more  than  three  years  at  Keele  I  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Hill,  on  Mr.  Sneyd's  recommendation,  in 
February,  lS."i.S,  to  take  the  management  of  Wycombe 
Abbey  Garilens.  The  late  Lord  Carrington,  whose 
kindness  I  shall  remember  while  memory  lasts,  re- 
quired me  to  devote  m.v  chief  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tile  best  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  quan- 
tity at  all  seasons.  The  condition  of  the  gardens,  and 
the  structures  and  appliances  at  that  time,  were  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  such  requirements  ;  this  was  duly 
represented,  and  thereupon  alterations,  improvements, 
and  additions  wei-e  made  by  degi'ees.  Until  seven  years 
had  expired  I  did  not  exhibit,  but  since  that  time  1 
have  usuall.v  contril)uted  either  fruit  or  vegetables,  or 
both,  to  most  of  the  leading  exhibitions. 

I  always  had  an  inclination  to  cultivate  Pine- 
apples successfully.  Here  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  of  iiutting  that 
liking  into  practice  ;  and  although  time  and  means 
have  been  freel.v  accorded  to  this  purpose,  it  has  not 
been  carried  out  to  the  detriment  of  other  subjects. 
In  regard  to  fruiting  the  ])lants  s))ecdily,  X  have 
bestowed  much  attention  and  care  on  the  subject,  and 
in  that  resjHict  have  been  eminently  successful,  as  the 
fruits  whicii  have  been  cut  here  from  plants  in  pots, 
the  age  of  the  plants  varying  from  ten  to  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  of  starting  the  suckers : — 
Smooth  Cayenne,  9i  lb.  ;  Prickly  Cayenne,  8i  lb.  ; 
Enville,  Ibl'lb.  ;  Black  Prince,  lU  lb.  ;  Queen,  Ci  lb.  : 
Providence,  lOJ  lb.  In  recording  these  weights,  I 
crave  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  so  fully  allud- 
ing to  this  fa\ourite  topic,  which  is  not  done  boast- 
fully, but  in  order  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  to 
cidtivate  these  choice  fi-uits  successfidl.y,  it  should  V)e 
done  expeditiously.  I  owe  much  to  m.v  noble  em- 
ployer, the  present  Lord  Carrington,  and  his  famil\ 
for  the  encouragement  I  have  always  experienced,  and 
for  the  kind  consideration  which  they  have  shown  to 
mc  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years." 

Since  1S75,  Mr.  Miles  has  continued  to  serve 
Lord  Carrington,  and  has  not  only  merited  but 
has  enjoyed  his  lordship's  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. He  had  sympathy  with  Lord  Carrington 's 
work  in  establishing  small  holdings  and  allot- 
ments, and  in  all  respects  earned  the  approval  of 
his  employer.  Some  of  our  readers  who  were 
present  at  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund  last  year  will  remember  in 
what  appreciative  terms  his  lordship  then  alluded 
to  his  gardener.  As  was  recorded  in  our  issue 
for  May  0,  1903,  Lord  Carrington  then  said,  Mr. 
Miles  "had  been  intimately  connected  with  his 
family  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Lady  Carrinj^ton, 
himself,  and  children  regarded  him  as  an  old  and 
faithful  friend,  whom  he  was  pleased  to  see 
present  at  that  table  in  good  health." 

Mr.  Miles  was  a  member  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  present  at  the  Committee '.s 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  recent  fruit  show, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  in  first-rate  health. 
Deceased  leaves  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  attendance  at  the  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  Monday,  was  probably  the  most  numerous  ever 
known  at  High  Wycombe.  There  were  i>resent 
some  hundreds  of  people,  including  the  Earl 
and  Countess  Carrington,  the  Mayor  of  High 
Wycombe,  representatives  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  many  well-known  members  of  the 
horticultural  world,  several  of  Earl  Caxrington's 
tenants,  and  a  number  of  townsmen. 


Mr.  George  Miles,  who  succeeds  his  father,  has 
been  acting  as  his  assistant  at  High  Wycomba 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Leo  GrINDON. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  another  old  correspondent.  Mr.  Grindon 
was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  took  great 
delight  in  stimulating  others  to  like  enthusiasm. 
His  field  lectures  and  visits  to  museums  were 
specially  valuable.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  an 
oral  teacher  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Grindon  was  a  prolific  writer. 
His  books  on  the  "  Scripture  Botany "  and  the 
"  Shakspeare  Flora,"  which  appeared  originally 
in  these  columns,  are  well  known.  His  work  on 
"  British  and  Garden  Botany "  cost  him  much 
labour,  and  is  very  useful  to  students.  His  Orchid 
catalogue,  under  the  title  of  the  Fairfield  Orchids, 
was  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  commercial 
lists.  Mr.  Grindon  was  also  the  author  of  a  work 
on  "  Manchester  Banks  and  Bankers."  He  died 
on  the  20th  inst.,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 


SOCIETIES, 

— « — 

THE    EOYAli    HORTICULTURAL 

Scientific  Committee. 

NOVEMBBE  15.— PrfSfiU.^  Dr.  M.  T,  Masters,  in  the 
chair  ;  Messrs.  Massee,  Chittenden,  Saunders,  Holmes, 
and  Sutton  ;  Drs.  M.  C.  t'ooke  and  Eendle  ;  Prof. 
Boulger;  Revs.  W.  AVilks  and  G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec). 
Visitor,  Mr.  Webb. 

Mignonette  attaekcd  hi  E-lu-orms.—UT.  SAUNDERS 
reported  as  foUuws  upon  pla^its  sent  to  the  last  meet- 
ing from  Hillingdou  :  —  "  The  plants  were  badly 
attacked.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  burn  all  infected 
plants,  and  the  soil  they  are  growing  in.  Every  care 
should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  soil  shouM  get  mixed 
with  soil  that  is  not  infected,  either  on  the  potting- 
bench  or  elsewhere  ;  and  the  pots  in  which  the  plants 
were  growing  shoidd  be  baked  or  thoroughly  boiled 
before  being  used  again." 

PeUm-scale. —Tilr.  S.\inders  reports  upon  Palm- 
leaves  attacked  by  scale:— "The  specimens  sent  are 
the  scale  insects,  Aspidiotus  hedene,  a  very  common 
insect  on  various  plants  in  stove  and  greenhouses. 
The  best  means  of  destroying  them  is  to  wash  them  off 
with  a  sponge  and  soft-soap  and  water  or  a  solution  of 
paraffin  emulsion.  A  detaded  description  is  given  in 
NewstcacCs  Coccidti.  The  eggs  of  these  insects  arc 
laid  beneath  the  scale  of  the  female,  and  when  the 
young  are  hatched  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
plants  until  they  find  a  suitable  position,  they  then 
thi-ust  their  proboscis  into  the  leaf  aud  remain  in  that 
place  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Roots  attacked  by  various  pfsts.— With  reference  to 
some  Daisies,  Mr.  Saunders  observed  that  "it  is  a 
good  way  to  destroy  various  pests  which  are  attacking 
the  roots  of  a  plant,  when  you  lift  it,  to  thoroughly 
drench  the  soil  with  boihng  water.  This  destroys  any 
of  the  pests  which  may  be  left  in  the  ground.  The 
soil  from  the  roots  of  the  lifted;  plant  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  jiossible  before  it  be  replanted  and 
the  roots  washed."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Saunders  for  his  communications. 

Pmcinia  ffentianee  (Strauss).— The  three  following 
communications  were  received  from  Dr.  Plowright  : 
"On  Gentiana  Amarella  on  the  Chalk  Downs  near 
SaUsburv  (Mr.  E.  J.  Tatum,  Sept.  10,  1904).  This 
Puccinia'  has  not,  I  beheve,  been  previously  recorded 
as  the  host  plant  in  England.  It  grew  far  away  from 
cultivation,  and  can  hardly  have  been  introduced  as 
the  specimens  fomul  some  years  ago  in  Kew  Gardens 
probably  were.  The  Puccinia  was  found  in  the  follow  , 
ing  month  (October,  lil04)  as  the  same  host  plant, 
about  17  miles  distant  from  the  first  locality." 

Rhizocttnux,  violacea  (Tul).— "  This  disease  is  not  at 
all  a  common  one  in  this  part  of  East  Anglia,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience.  This  year,  however,  it  has 
attacked  certain  crops  of  Carrots.  The  specimen  sent 
shows  how  the  violet  mycelium  has  eaten  into  the 
middle  of  the  Carrot.     It  has  also  attacked  the  apex 
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and  completely  arrested  thj  tle\elopment  of  the  root. 
The  specimen  came  from  Terrington  St.  Clement, 
near  King's  Lynn.' 

Pust-Uago  htrpodiites  (Schlecht).  —  "The  .specimen 
sent  was  found  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tatum,  near  Salisbury,  in 
June  last.  The  host  is  Bromus  erectus — a  plant  on 
■which  the  fungus  is  rare  in  England.  It  is,  of  course, 
■extremely  improbable  that  tlie  various  forms  on 
Triticum  repens,  Elymusarunarius,  and  Bromus  erectus 
are  identical." 

Zucombe  Oak.— 'Mr.  Ei.wes  exhibited  acorns  and  cups 
from  a  tree,  the  latter  being  like  those  of  Quercus 
cerris  :  this  and  the  Cork  Oak  having  been  the  parents 
of  this  hybrid.  It  was  seldom  that  the  acorns  were  not 
attacked  .by ,  grubs.  Tiie  numerous  specimens  of  the 
Lucombe  Oak  in  existence  are  grafted  plants. 


LINNEAN. 

"'November  17,  W04 — Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman,  F.E.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Her  Grace  Mary  du  Caurroy  Russell.  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Miss  Margaret  Benson,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Mr. 
.Samuel  Edward  Chandler,  B.Sc,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Crisp,  Miss  Alice  Laura  Embleton,  B.Sc,  Mrs.  Marion 
Sarah  Ogilvie-Farqubarson,  F.R.1M.8.,  of  Haughton, 
Mrs.  Grace  FrankJand,  F.R.M.S.,  (Mrs.)  Dr.  Maria. 
Ogilvie-Gordon,  Ph.D.  Munich,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Miss 
Gulielma  Lister,  Miss  Ethel  Sargant,  Mr.  Arthur 
Everett  Shipley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Sarah  Marianne 
Silver,  Mrs.  Constance  Percy  Slailen,  Miss  Annie 
Lorrain  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Stebbing,  Miss  Emma 
Louisa  Tiirner,  Mr.  William  .James  Tutcher,  Mrs.  Lilian 
Jane  Veley  and  Miss  Ellen  Willmott,  were  proposed  as 
Fellows. 

Mr.  H.  E.  H.  Smedlkt,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  exhibited 
forty-orte  Models  of  Palaeozoic  Seeds  and  Cones. 

Lord  AvEBUEY.  gave  a  siunmary,  illustrated  by 
lantern-slides,  of  a  paper  entitled  ' '  Note  on  the  Shape 
of  the' Stems  of  Plants."  It  pointed  out  that  while 
most  plants  had  round  stems,  in  some  they  were 
triangular,  some  quadrangular,  &c.,  but  that  so  far 
as  he  knfew  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  explain 
these  differences.  He  thought  they  could  however 
be  accounted  for  on  mechanical  principles.  In 
building,  when  the  main  object  was  to  meet  a 
strain  in  one  direction,  the  well-known  girder  was 
the  most  economical  disposition  of  material.  In  a 
tree-stem  it  was  necessary  to  resist  strain  coming  from 
all  directions,  and  tlie  woody  tissues  acted  as  a  circular 
series  of  girders.  In  herbs  with  opiwsite  leaves  the 
strains  were  mainly  in  two  directions,  and  were  met  by 
two  opposite  girders,  thus  giving  the  quadrangular 
stem.  Taking  our  native  flora  he  showed  that  all 
herbs  Tvith  quadrangular  stems  had  opixjsite  leaves,  and 
as  a  rule  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  had  quadrangular 
stems.  Sedges  liad  triangular  stems  and  grasses 
round  stems,  and  while  sedges  had  the  leaves  in  threes, 
those  of  grasses  were  distichous.  Pentagonal  stems 
might  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way,  and  incident- 
ally this  threw  light  on  the  petals  of  so  many  flowers. 
Thus  plants  had  adojjted,  millions  of  years  ago, 
principles  of  construction  which  liave  gradually  been 
worked  out  by  the  skill  and  science  of  our  architects 
and  engineers. 

Mr.  G.  BowDLER  BiTcKTO.N,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  the 
author,  of  .."A  Monograph  of  Membracidse,"  and 
other  important  entomological  works,  contributed  a 
paper  entitled  "Observations  on  .some  unclescribed  or 
little-known  Species  of  Hemiptera  Homojitera  of  the 
family  Jlembracidse,"  illustrated  by  coloured  sketches. 
In  the  absence  of  the  author  the  paper  was  read  in 
abstract  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby, 

Prof.  POULTON  has  explained  the  significance  of  the 
strange  forms  of  some  of  the  Membracidje  by  their 
dependence  on  environment,  and  the  requirements  of 
mimicry  ;  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler  has  also  given 
information  respecting  the  economics  of  the  species,  and 
their  maintenance  during  the  struggle  for  life. 

The  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  December  1,  1!I04,  at  8  P.M.  Pro- 
fessor S,  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  will  give  a 
discourse  on  "  Proteid  Digestion  in  Animals  and 
Plants."  TJie  General  Meeting  will  be  made  special 
for  electing  five  additional  Councillors  under  the 
Supplemental  Charter,  according  to  the  notice  sent  to 
each  Fellow  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

November  10.— At  the  meeting  held  on  the  above 
date,  S.  Gratrix,  E.sq.,  Wballey  Range  (gr.,  Mr. 
Cypher),  exhibited  a  beautiful  form  of  Cattleya  labiata 
var.  Lady  Duff,  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a 
delicately-coloured  lip ;  it  is  quite  distinct,  and  one  of 
the  beat  albino  forms  (First-class  Certificate).  Cypri- 
pedium  x  "Thalja,"  West  Point  variety,  from  the 
.same  collection,  received  an  Awaril  of  Merit. 

E.  ROGERSON,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Blomley), 
staged  agfahd  collection  of  plants,  for  which  a  Silver- 


gilt  Medal  was  awarded.  Lrelio-Cattleya  :■;  rubens 
var.  "  Miss  Rogerson  "  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate. The  parentage  is  Lielia  pr.-estans  x  Cattleya 
Hardyana  var.  allm.  It  is  a  charming  hybrid,  and  a 
welcome  addition.  Cattleya  x  Fabia  and  C.  x  ful- 
vescens  received  Awards  of  Slerit. 

T.  Staiter,  Esq.,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson), 
exhibited  a  small  group  of  Cypripediums  (Vote  of 
Thanks). 

Dr.  HonGKIN.SON,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Woore), 
gained  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Cattleya  x  Fabia 
var.  Dorothy. 

Messrs.  Sanhkr  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Ardernie,  a  fine  hybrid  from  Lrelia 
Digbyana  x  L.  -  C.  x  callistoglossa  (First  -  class 
Certificate). 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Timperley,  exhibited  Cymbidium 
X  Holmesii,  with  two  good  spikes. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  &  SoN.s,  Bradford,  staged  a 
group  of  Cypripediums,  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  C.  insigne  var.  aureola,  P.  W. 


THE    BRITISH   GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING  AT  BOURNEMOUTH. 

November  15. — The  Bournemouth,  Parkstone,  Wim- 
borne,  and  Highcliffe  Gardenera'  Associations  held  a 
special  meeting  in  the  Bournemouth  Arcade  on  the 
above  date  to  hear  an  address  upon  the  "Aims  and 
Objects  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,"  by  Mr. 
Watson,  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Gardens,  Bournemouth,  and  about  100  gardeners  were 
present,  some  having  come  a  distance  of  15  miles  by 
brake  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Watson  sketched  the  history  of  the  Association 
up  to  the  election  of  the  present  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion, whose  duties  were,  he  said,  limited  to  the  selection 
from  applicants  for  membership  of  all  who  fulfil  the 
conditions  stated  in  the  prospectus  until  500  members 
have  joined,  and  to  take  svich  steps  as  appeared  desirable 
to  ensiire  the  success  of  the  movement.  One  of  these 
was  to  hold  meetings  of  gardeners  in  towns  and  districts 
throughout  the  coujitry,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Association  clearly  before  those 
whose  interests  it  was  intended  to  promote.  He  read 
the  prospectus,  and  explained  tliose  portions  of  it 
which  had  been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters,  in- 
sisting on  the  necessity  of  limiting  membership  to 
those  who  were  qualified  by  training  and  experience, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association  would  be  elected  by  the  500  members  who 
were  the  first  to  join.  It  would  tlien  be  within  their 
powers  to  reconsider  the  rules  and  to  make  such  modi- 
fications or  additions  as  might  appear  desirable  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  all  sections.  Adverting  to  the 
scale  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  recommended  in  the  prospectus,  Mr. 
Watson  said  that  a  standard  rate  of  ])ay,  &c.,  was 
now  fixed  for  all  important  industries  in  this  country, 
and  he  saw  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  fixing  an 
acceptable  scale  for  gardeners.  A  carefully  chosen 
executive  that  would  do  all  that  was  reasonable  and 
within  the  law  to  secure  those  tfrms  would  be  helpful 
to  employers  as  well  as  to  employed.  Although  it  was 
impossible  to  make  common  arrangements  for  numbers 
of  men  without  running  counter  to  some  of  them,  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  was  worth  striving 
for.  A  well-trained  gardener  was  worth  as  much  in  the 
country  as  in  the  town  ;  at  any  rate,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  a  good  gardener  surely  entitled  him 
to  the  conditions  that  are  now  conceded  to  an  ordinary 
mechanic.  He  belie\ed  that  it  would  now  be  consi- 
dered nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity  if  the 
organisations  which  controlled  and  regulated  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  so  many  departments  of 
labour  were  to  cease  operations.  The  greatest  of  all 
these  organisations  was  the  Civil  Service,  whilst  county 
councils,  corporations,  and  every  local  governing  body 
were,  owing  to  the  intluence  of  public  opinion,  con- 
ceding to  their  workmen  reasonable  conditions  of 
employment.  He  might  sa3-  that  in  some  towns  the 
road  sweepers  were  better  paid  than  the  average 
gardener.  For  instance,  the  Battersea  Borough  Council 
employed  no  able-bodied  adult,  male  or  female,  under 
30.S.  per  week  of  48  hours,  and  allowed  twelve  days 
holiday  annually,  with  pay 

Gardening  was  in  this  country  rapidly  becoming  as 
important  an  industry  as  farming,  the  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  gardener  proving  remunerative 
where  farming  did  not  pay.  We  must  have  large  sup- 
plies of  plants  and  flowers,  as  well  as  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  those  people  talked  nonsense  who  said 
that  an  -  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labour  of 
those  who  produce  these  things  would  prove  destruc- 
tive. Flowers  and  plants  might  be  termed  luxuries, 
but  so  were  pictures,  furniture,  costly  dress,  wines, 
horses,  game,  &c.  He  was,  however,  prepared  to  show 
that  many  gardens  could  be  better  managed  at  less 
cost  than  at  present  if  they  were  better  statfed.     The 


waste  of  effort,  of  material,  of  labour,  that  might  be- 
seen  in  some  gardens  was  depTorabFe. 

Could  there  be  found  among  gardeners  that  spirit  of. 
citizenship,  that  willingness  to  co-operate  which  ha^J 
led  to  such  improvement  in  other  departments  of 
industry  ?  Tiiere  must  be  prominent  in  the  mind  of 
the  gardener  who  thinks  of  the  future  that  comfortablt 
situated  though  he  may  be  to-day,  to-morrow  may 
«ee  him  out  of  em])!oyment.  An  association  such  aw 
this  they  were  now  forming  would  be  in  a  position  to* 
befriend  him,  as  every  member  wouhl  be  his  friend. 
If  he  was  secure  in  a  comfortable  situation  the  im- 
proved status  that  the  Association  would  secure  for 
his  class  ought  to  count  for  something;  and  if  he 
wanted  none  of  these  things,  then  he  was  in  a  position 
to  help  those  who  were  perhaps  as  worthy  though  lesw 
fortunate  than  he.  The  defection  of  a  portion  would 
weaken  the  rest.  A  house  divided  against  itself  could 
not  stand.  The  object  was  to  get  uU  to  think  alike, 
and  then  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  some  good. 
TTnfortunately  some  head  gardeners  were  in  thi;-- 
matter  less  reasonable  than  their  emjUoyers,  When  gar- 
deners had  got  all  that  the  prospectus  recommended, 
they  would  still  be  a  hard-worked,  moderately -paid 
body  of  men. 

A  resolution  to  form  a  branch  of  the  British  Gar- 
deners' Association  in  Bournemouth  was  passed  by  a,* 
two-thirds  majorit3'. 


WINCHESTER     CHRYSANTHEMUM:. 

November  15,  10.  —  The  annual  exhibition  was- 
held  in  the  Guildhall — a  charming  site  for  such  a. 
display,  and  was  in  every  repect  a  great  success.  The 
entries  far  exceeded  those  of  other  years. 

Plants  were  shown  well.  A  special  feature  is  made  • 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  conservatory  decoration,  the 
Society  encouraging  dwarf  plants  having  good  foliage- 
and  high-class  blooms. 

For  nine  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  distinct,  Mr.  G.- 
Adams, gr.  to  Col.  Dickens,  Edge  Hill,  Winchester,, 
easily  won  the  1st  prize  with  such  varieties  as  AV".  T. 
Church,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Kate  Bromhead.  Mr.  (iigg, 
gr.  to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  MooiiSON,  Holyrood,  Winchester,. 
was  2nd. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  W,  Pearce, . 
gr.  to  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Northgate  Place,  AVinches^ 
ter,  was  1st  with  dwarf  effectively  arranged  i)lants. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  far 
effect,  Mr.  E.  Long,  gr.  to  F.  C.  Buikh,  Esq..  Clovelly,. 
AVinchester,  was  distinctly  ahead  with  suitable  subjects- 
efi'ectivcly  displayed. 

Primulas  are  invariably  well  shown  at  AVinchester— 
For  twelve  plants  of  this  flower  Mr.  Adams  won  with> 
double  varieties  excellently  flowered. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Cut  ( 'hrysanthemum  flowers  were  numerous  and  good. 
The  leading  class  here  is  for  forty-eight  blooms,  half 
Japanese  and  the  remainder  incurved  varieties.  F'our 
competed,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gr.  to  ■ 
I^ady  AsHBURTON,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  who  staged- 
a  grand  set  of  Japanese  and  a  good  board  of  Inciu-ved.. 
varieties.  Mr.  AV.  G.  Adams,  The  Strand,  Southsea,  was 
2nd,  with  superior  Incurveds,  but  only  moderate  flowers 
of  the  Japanese  type. 

Japanese   varieties   were  largely   shown,  Mr.  Hall  . 
winning   for   thirty- six   flowers   with   well-known    va- 
rieties ;  Mr.   J.   AVasley,   gr.  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,. 
Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  being  a  close  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  flowers,  Mr.  Dawes,  gr.. 
to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Rosecroft,  Hambledon,  Hants,  was* 
successful  with  good  specimens. 

Incurved  varieties  were  much  better  than  they  have 
been   at  many  shows.     For  twenty-four   blooms,  5h-. 
Marsh,  with  medium-sized  specimens,  won  the  Ist  prize, . 
as  he  did  also  for  twelve  varieties. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  a  feature,  so  well  were 
they  staged.     Mr.   G.  EUwood,  gr.  to  AV.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  House,  Bishop's  AValtham,  was- 
ahead   of  all  others  with  choice  varieties   effectively 
arranged. 

Special  Classes. 

Several  classes  were  set  apart  for  ladies,  and  were 
well  filled  with  superior  exhibits. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  dinner-table  decora-^- 
tion  (Orchids  excluded)  six  competed.  Miss  F.  M. 
MoLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Farm,  Bishoji's  AValtham,  was- 
1st,  with  pink  Carnations  and  Lily  of  the  A'^alley,  with 
suitable  coloured  foliage  and  greenery.  Mrs.  Ea- 
Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  was  2nd,  with  pink 
Roses  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  stand  of  flowers, 
&c..  Miss  MOLYXEOX  was  again  successful,  Mf-s. 
Jeffert,  Nursling,  Southampton,  being  2nd. 

Fruit  was  shown  plentifully,  and  it  was  of  goodi 
quality.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  J.  AViLLis  Fleming^ 
Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  had  the  best  Grapes- 
Mr.  T.  Hall,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  Montague,  Bart.,  Soutlv 
Stoneham  House,  Southampton,  the  finest  Apples. 

Vegetables  made  a  display  in  themselves.  Mr* 
Ellwood  won  1st  prizes  in  ^roe  classes  for  collections,. 
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BRISTOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NOVEMIJKR  1(!,  17.  —  This  Society  hold  a,  most 
successful  show  in  every  respect  in  tlie  Colston  Hall, 
Bristol,  on  the  above  Jates.  The  large  hall,  with  its 
grand  tier,  the  lesser  hall,  and  the  lobby  were  all  fully 
occujtied  with  exhibits  of  plants,  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  Groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  especially  good,  as  were  also  the  orna- 
mental foliage  plants.  Ferns,  &c.,  staged  in  the 
various  classes  devoted  to  them,  and  arranged  down 
tlie  centre  of  the  hall.  Grapes,  Pears,  aiul  Apples 
were  also  splendidly  shown,  while  the  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  taken  collectively  were  remarkably  good  in 
quality,  though  those  staged  in  the  leadini^  class  for 
thirty-six  .Japanese  varieties,  good  as  they  \mdoubtedly 
were,  were  not  quite  equal  in  qualitj'  to  what  have 
sometimes  been  shown  at  Bristol.  Taking  the  show 
generally,  it  was  one  of  the  best  this  Society  has  ever 
held,  and  that  of  the  Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural 
Society,  which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  it,  was 
equally  meritorious.  Each  Society  may  be  congratu- 
lated ujjon  the  excellent  results  of  their  endeavours. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Thirty-six  Japanese  Chri/santheiiinin.  BiorniiR.  —  A 
Challenge  Vase  valued  at  15  guineas  was  included  in 
the  Ist  prize  in  this  class,  but  it  has  to  be  won  three 
times  by  an  exhibitor  before  it  absolutely  becomes 
his  i)ropert3'.  Last  year  the  Vase  was  secured  In- 
Mr.  Vallis,  of  Chippenham,  who  did  not  ])ut  in  aii 
appearance  this  season.  The  t'ROME  Fi.nwEK  ani> 
Fruit  Cosip.\ny  were  the  leading  exhibitors  amongst 
six,  staging  solid  fresh  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Guv 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  F.  \V.  Vallis,  W.  Buchan,  Madame 
Carnot,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  \V.  R.  Church,  Jlrs.  E.  Thir- 
kell,  President  Vigor,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Madame  I*. 
Radaelli,  C.  J.  Salter,  Mrs.  J.  Bruant,  Calvat's  Sun, 
Mrs.  J.  Le\vis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  R.  Upton, 
&c.  Mr.  F.  May,  gr.  to  H.  O.  LoKI),  Esq.,  Lilley 
Brook,  Cheltenham,  was  a  close  2nd,  and  staged  many 
similar  varieties  to  those  in  the  1st  prize  collection. 

Twenty-four  Blooms,  Incurved. — Mr.  S.  W.  Dk.\ke, 
Cardiff,  was  a  good  1st  with  large,  splendidly-finished 
blooms,  including  the  varieties  Frank  Hammond,  Ma 
Perfection,  J.  Eadie,  lalene,  Madame  Ferlat,  Pantia 
Ralli,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Bonita,  Miss  Nellie  Soutliam, 
Miss  E.  Seward,  Snowdrift,  Nellie  S.  Threlfall,  George 
Lock,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  G.  Hunt,  &c. 

For  Twelve  Incur veds  Mr.  H.  Baker,  gr.  to  Dr. 
Cboppbr,  Mount  Ballan,  Chepstow,  was  the  leading 
exhibitor  with  a  capital  stand,  comprising  the  varieties 
Miss  N.  Southam,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Miss  C  (iames, 
Frank  Hammond,  Mrs.  C.  Crook,  Lady  Isabel,  lalene, 
CJeneral  Symonds,  Ralph  Hutton,  W.  Higgs,  Duchess 
of  Fyfe  and  C.  H.  Curtis.  Jlr.  W.  Strugnell,  gr.  to 
the  Hon.  W.  LONiJ,  was  2nd,  and  staged  excellent 
blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Nellie  Stevens,  Snowfall, 
Miss  R.  Hunt,  Louisa  Giles,  &c. 

Twelve  Japinese  Chrysantheymtms. — This  maile  an 
excellent  class,  in  which  many  of  the  better  blooms  in 
the  show  were  staged.  Amongst  eight  exhibitors,  Mr. 
A.  B.\KEU  took  leading  honours,  with  a  grand  deep- 
coloured  bloom  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  (which  secured  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
for  being  the  best  bloom  in  the  show),  (;eneral  Hutton, 
Madame  P.  Radaelli,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Henrv  Perkins, 
K.  Upton,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Dorothy  Pyweil,  W.  B. 
Church,  W.  Duckham,  Mrs.  Mease  and  Godfrey's 
Pride.  Mr.  J.  C.  Pope,  gr.  to  C.  Baily,  Esii.,  was  2nil 
with  another  capital  stand,  including  F.  S.  ^'allis, 
Godfrey's  Pride,  Guy  Hamilton,  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  J. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Nellie  Perkins  and  Dorothy 
Pyweil.  In  a  similar  class  devoted  to  amateurs  and 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  Mr.  Pope  was  placed  1st, 
followed  by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Runnacles.  There 
were  eight  entries  in  this  class. 

Twelve  laryc-flowered  Anetnotie  Varieties.  —  This 
made  an  interesting  class.  Mr.  E.  AV.  E.  Hack,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  W.  Pethick,  who  was  1st,  staged  good  blooms  of 
Mrs.  R.  Dunn,  Owen's  Perfection,  Delaware,  La 
Chalonais,  Mr.  H.  Gardiner,  Enterprise,  &c.  Mr. 
Sthignei.l,  who  was  2nd,  staged  Enterprise,  Mabel 
Miller,  Madame  Samson,  Holycone,  &c.  There  were 
three  exhibitors. 

GKOurs. 

There  were  four  excellent  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  in  a  space  of  .'lO  square  feet,  the  best  being 
from  Mr.  G.  W.  Harford,  gr.  to  H.  V.  Barnard,  Esq. 
This  exhibitor's  plants  carried  large  fresh  blooms  and 
fine  foliage,  while  the  common  mistake  of  crowding  was 
avoided.  Mr.  McCullock,  gr.  to  Alderman  CoLTiilUfST 
Godwin,  who  was  a  close  2nd,  had  plants  with  equalh" 
good  flowers,  but  the  effect  of  the  group  was  marred 
by  the  front  plants  being  over-large. 

UrGup  of  Chrysanthemums  xn  a  Sixtee  of  bO  square 
feet,  arranged  with  Ferns  and  ornamental  foliage 
plants. — Only  one  group  was  arranged  in  this  class, 
but  it  was  an  exceedingly  elegant  one.  The  Chrys- 
anthemums were  gracefully  interspersed   with    light 


Palms,  Eidalias,  Crotons,  &c.  It  was  arranged  by  Jlr. 
Bannister,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  ST.  Vi.NCENT  Amkh,  Cote 
House,  "Westbury-on-Trym. 

Group  of  Miscellaneous  Plants,  arranged  in  a  space 
of  50  square  feet. — There  were  three  good  exhii)its, 
and  they  made  a  bright  feature  at  one  end  of  the 
lesser  hall.  Mr.  F.  Cane,  gr.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  yV.  Kackh, 
took  the  lead  with  a  group  containing  jirincipally 
Orchids.  Messrs.  McCullock  and  .1.  C.  Curtis,  gr. 
to  W.  Howell  Davies,  Esq.,  were  placed  2n<l  and  :ird 
respectively. 

Fruit. 

Seven  exhibitors  entered  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of 
fruit,  Mr.  Raikes,  gr.  to  W.  A.  F.  Powell,  FIsq.,  being 
placed  1st  with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante 
Grapes.  Beurre  Diet  and  Marie  Louise  Pears,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apples,  and  a  Melon.  Mr.  Strugneli, 
gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  LoNc,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  was 
2nd. 

There  were  also  numerous  classes  for  Grapes,  Atjjples, 
and  Pears. 

Vehetables. 

Liberal  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Garaway  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons, 
and  The  Ichtheniic  Guano  Company  for  collections  of 
vegetables.  In  these  classes  there  were  excellent  exhi- 
bits staged.  Mr.  Bannister  was  Ist  both  for  the 
l)rizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  ( 'o.  and  Messi  s. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  Mr.  McCullock  was  1st  for  Messrs. 
.T.  Garaway  k  Co.'s  prizes  :  and  Mr.  May  was  1st  for 
The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company's  prizes. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.  staged  100  splendid  dishes 
of  Apples.  Messrs.  Cooling  k  Sons,  of  Bath,  had  a 
similar  exhibit.  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  staged  a 
large  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  ami 
zonal  Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  Parker  &  Sons,  R(tyal 
Promenade,  Bristol,  arranged  a  display  of  floral 
devices  ;  and  a  similar  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  C. 
DoBSON&Co.,  High  Street,  Bristol.  Messrs.  Cartku 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  arranged  an  excellent  collection 
of  vegetables.  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  of  Tamiton, 
staged  a  gro\q>  of  fifty  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  of  Twerton  Hill, 
staged  collections  of  Carnations,  Cyclamen,  and 
Begonias.  Messrs.  Ambrose  &  So.v,  of  Cheshiint,  had 
Roses,  Carnations,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c. 


Honorary  exhibits  were  .^.iged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading;  Messrs.  DicKSONS,  Ltd.,  Chester; 
Messrs.  Clibbans,  Altrincham  ;  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield,  Sussex,  and  Messrs.  McHattik  &  Co., 
<.'hester. 


CHESTER    PAXTON   SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION. 

November  KI,  17. -The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Chester  Paxton  Society,  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  tin- 
above  dates,  surpassed  all  former  exhibitions  of  this 
Society  both  in  extent  and  merit.  The  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  were  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  There  were  seven  entries  in  the  group 
classes.  The  President  of  the  Society,  Major  MacGilly - 
CUDDY  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Stubbs),  scored  a  signal  success  by 
winning  the  1st  prize  in  both  classes,  thus  taking  his 
own  Challenge  Cup,  as  well  as  the  one  presented  by  T. 
Gibbons  Frost,  Esq.  In  the  class  for  Japanese  anil 
incurved,  Jlr.  Gibbons  Frost  (gr.,  Mr.  Gilbert)  took 
2nd  place  with  a  group  which  was  little  inferior  to  that 
which  obtained  1st  prize.  The  3rd  prize  was  awarded 
to  E.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Littleton  Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Dutton) ; 
this  group  was  beautifully  arranged. 

In  the  class  for  groups  composed  of  plants  of  single 
varieties,  the  President,  as  already  stated,  took  the  1st 
lirize  ;  with  the  County  Asylum  Authorities,  per  Dr. 
Lawrence,  who  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  last  year, 
2nd.  A  .'Srd  prize  was  awarded  to  John  Frost,  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  Seddon),  with  a  very  prettily  arranged  group. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  cut  blooms  of  six  distinct 
Japanese  varieties,  first  honours  fell  to  Sir  liKORtJE 
Mkyrick,  Bodorgan,  Anglesey  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim), 
who  also  took  the  1st  prize  in  a  similar  cl.'vss  for  twelve 
blooms.  The  2nd  prize  for  eighteen  blooms  of  .Japanese 
varieties  went  to  Mr.  C.  Threlfall,  Telstone  Lodge, 
Tarporley,  for  a  meritorious  exhibit ;  and  the  3r-d  to  a 
new  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  E.  'Whineray,  Neston.  Other 
successful  exhibitors  in  these  classes  were  Mr.  Edward 
Dixon,  who  took  the  1st  prize  for  five  .Japanese  blooms  ; 
Jlr.  F.  W.  Soames,  Wrexham,  and  Mr.  R.  Brockle- 
UANK,  Haughton  Hall,  Tarporley.  Jliss  Humberston, 
of  Newton  Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Wakefield),  was  the -winner 
of  the  1st  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  single  varieties 
naturally  grown. 

In  the" classes  for  fruit,  a  large  and  attractive  featrne 
was  the  display  in  the  competition  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  of  kitchen  and 
dessert  Apples.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Jlr. 
.1.  Saunderson,  Eodnant,  whose  fruit  was  better 
coloured  and  had  rather  more  finish  than  that  of  local 
growers.  In  the  dessert  classes  the  Rev.  L.  Gahnett, 
Jlr.  W.  G.  T.  CuRRiE,  JIajor  MacGillycuddy,  and 
Sir  Georc:e  Meyrick  were  the  leading  prize-winners. 
The  whole  of  the  Apples,  especially  the  dessert  varieties, 
were  remarkably  fine. 


LI"\rERPOOL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  lli,  17. — The  twenty-fifth  autumn  show 
of  Chrysanthemums,  plants,  and  fruit  of  this  Societ}' 
was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  the  above  dates.  The 
entries  were  far  more  numerous  than  in  previous  showa- 
The  comi)etition  was  keen  in  most  clats-es,  the  exhibits 
being  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants  arranged  for-  effect,  not  to  exceed  llO 
.square  feet  in  area,  was  won  by  Alderman  W.  H. 
AVatts  (gr.,  Jlr.  J.  Bracegirdle).  2nd,  Dr.  Cook  (gr., 
(!.  Osborne).     Srd,  Jlrs.  GiLMOUR  (gr.,  .lohn  Stoney). 

The  principal  feature  of  this  show,  and  one  which  is 
(-onq)eted  for  with  keen  interest,  is  the  Society's  Silver 
C'hallenge  Cup,  value  20  guineas.  This  is  given  for 
twenty -four  Jajianese  and  twenty-four  Incurved  Chrys^ 
anthemums.  The  trophy  was  secured  by  TliF.  Cheshirk 
Lines  Committee  (gr.,  J.  Young),  with  excellent 
flowers.     2nd,  E.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gr.,  Jlr.  J.  Davies). 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Incurved  (.Jhrysanthemums 
Jlr.  A.  Cook  secured  tlie  1st  prize ;  Colonel  Thomas 
Ger  being  2nd,  with  Jlr.  E.  Whitley,  Srd. 

The  prize  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  was  won  by 
Jlr.  T.  Henshaw  ;  followed  by  Sir  W.  B.  FoRWOOU, 
2nil,  and  Mr.  A.  CooK,  Srd. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  single  Chryi-antliemuins 
Mrs.  Cope  was  1st ;  Sir  W.  H.  TaTE,  2nd ;  and  Mr.  F. 
H.  GosSAGE,  Ord. 

The  best  six  Begonias  of  the  variety  Gloirc  de  Lor- 
raine grown  in  (i-inch  pots  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  L. 
Ni  )bi,ett. 

Other  successful  exhibitors  were  Jlessrs.  Arthur 
Ivarle,  .John  Fiudlay,  A.  Mackenzie  Smith,  Mrs. 
Harding,  F.  Stewart,  H.  tXmningham,  J.  Boult,  Mrs. 
Dinican,  Mrs.  Kitchen,  and  Mrs.  ¥.  A.  Vlasto. 

The  Fruit  classes  brought  many  competitors.  1st 
prize  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  was  won  by  Colonel  R. 
Ireland-Blackburne,  C.B. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  black  and  two 
white  varieties,  Jlrs.  H.  A.  Bright  seoued  the  1st  prize. 


YORK   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10,  17,  IS. — The  annual  autumn  exhi- 
bition, held  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings  on  these  dates 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  held  at  York. 

Groups. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
arranged  for  effect  are  finer  here  than  elsewhere.  In 
this  class  five  competitors  entered,  resulting  in  a  fine 
display  down  one  side  of  the  hall.  Mr.  W.  Townsend, 
gr.  to  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  JI.P.,  Belvedere,  Harrogate, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  .Mr.  G.  .Jarvis,  gr.  to  Jlrs. 
WllIlTAKER,  Cliff  House,  Hessle,  Hull,  was  a  good 
2nd  ;  and  Jlr.  E.  Cottam,  Hull,  was  Srd. 

Pillar  groups  are  another  feature  at  York  ;  these  are 
17  feet  in  height,  the  base  to  measure  8  feet  by  6  feet. 
Jliscellaneous  ])lants  are  used  in  the  design.  Four 
exhibits  were  staged,  making  an  effective  display. 
Jlessrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son,  Selby,  won  the  premier 
award.     Jlr.  E.  CoTTAM  was  a  good  2nd. 

Chrysanthemum  groups  were  imposing.  The  first 
collection  covered  SO  square  feet,  and  was  arranged  by 
Jlr.  J.  W.  HiELDS,  Acomb,  York.  The  plants  were 
extremely  well  grown  and  efl'ectively  displayed.  Jlr. 
W.  Wilkinson,  gr.  to  W.  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  Selby,  was 
2nd  with  a  good  grou]). 

Specimen  plant  classes  were  well  filled.  Jlr.  Everard, 
gr.  to  Jlrs.  GUTCH,  won  all  the  1st  prizes  in  the  open 
classes  with  well-grown  plants  of  poi)ular  varieties. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Cut  flowers  made  a  bright  display.  The  principal 
class  was  for  eighteen  inc\irved  and  for  as  many 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  not  fewer  than  twelve 
varieties  in  each  section,  and  for  which  the  Society 
gave  £10  and  the  Citizens'  Challenge  Cup,  valued  at 
t;20.  Jlr.  W.  Jlease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  was  an  easy  1st,  with  full-sized, 
shapely  blooms  of  "incurved"  and  good  Japanese. 
Jlr.  Mease  having  previously  won  the  Cup  twice,  it 
now  becomes  his  property.  Jlr.  Folkard,  gr.  to  Lady 
Walker,  Saudhutton  Hall,  York,  was  2nd. 

Jlr.  JIease  also  won  the  1st  prize  for  eighteen  "in- 
curveds,"  having  popular  vaiieties  in  good  condition. 

JVIr.  JlcPherson,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborougii,  Market 
Weighton,  won  in  the  class  for  twelve  Incurved 
varieties  with  excellent  examples. 

Jlr.  JIease  was  again  successful  with  eighteen 
.Japanese  flowers,  distinct,  showing  handsome  blooms 
of  leading  varieties. 

Jlr.  FOLKARD  won  for  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, distinct.. 

Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Dun- 
couibe  Park,  Helmsley,  had  the  best  set  of  six 
flowers  of  any  one  white  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  in 
in   his    blooms   of   Jliss  Elsie   Fulton.     This   was    an 
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interesting  class,  as  was  also  that  for  any  one  vellow 
variety.  In  this  class  F.  S.  Vallis  was  the  best 
variety,  shown  by  Mr.  FOLKARD, 

For  any  other  colour  Mr.  WILLIAMS  won  the  1st 
place  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis. 

Single-flowered  varieties  in  vases  weix-  an  attractive 
feature.  Mr.  Evbraku  had  the  best  exhibit  of  si.K 
varieties,  distinct. 

Decorative  varieties  are  alwaysa  strong  classat  York. 
For  twelve  varieties  distinct,  three  sprays  of  each, 
Messrs.  Theakstone  &  Son,  Hull  Eoad,  York,  were 
1st  with  varieties  that  well  illustrated  tliis  type. 

Mr.  G.  Russell,  gr.  to  Sir  C.  Reid,  K.C.B.,  Dring- 
thorpe,  York,  staged  a  remarkably  fine  exhibit  of 
specimen  plants  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  shown  well.  E.  M. 


BARNSLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  17,  18.-  The  eighteenth  anniversary  of 
this  Society  took  place  in  the  Public  Hall  on  the  above 
dates,  when  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  other 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  surpassed  all  previous 
recM-ds.  The  opening  ceremony,  which  partook  of  a 
civic  character,  was  attended  by  a  larger  number  of 
people  than  ever  before  in  the  Society's  history.  The 
entrifes  showed  an  increase  of  l.'iO  upon  the  best  record 
of  the  Society's  history.  In  every  class  there  was  a 
decided  improvement,  and  competition  was  keen, 
thbiigh  it  is  to  be  regretted  there  were  no  entries  for 
the  prize  of  £10  offered  for  groups. 

The  chief  prize  of  the  show  was  taken  by  Mr.  A. 
Alderman,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Elli.s,  of  Work-sop,  with 
his.  stand  of  eighteen  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
flowers,  including  fine  specimens  of  F.  .S.  Vallis,  Henry 
Parkins,  and  Godfrey's  Pride.  The  jirize  carried  with 
it/'^he  Micklethwaite  Trophy,"  a  lieautiful  .silver 
Rose-bowl,  and  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  gardener.  Mr. 
W.  A.  H.  Bass,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  secured  2nd 
honours.  Mr.  Henbt  Wiloockbs,  of  Cottingham,  was 
3rd. 

Mr.  Bass  took  premier  position  in  the  class  for  a 
large  collection  of  "  incurveds  "  with  handsome  speci- 
mens of  P.  Ralli  and  Chrys.  Bruant.  Mr.  Ellis  was 
a  good  2nd.  With  the  varieties  Pantia  Ralli  and 
Golden  Perlat,  Mr.  Ellis  secured  Ist  honours  in  two 
other  classes  for  incurved  varieties. 

A  tray  of  twelve  Japanese  varieties  staged  by  Mr. 
Bass  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Nisbett)  was  1st  in  this  class.'  Mr. 
Ellis,  2nd. 

"Mr.  Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent,   in 

the  class  for  eighteen  incurved   sections,  secured  1st 

prize.     The  ilecorative  classes  made  a  creditable  show. 

The  best  single  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  was  arranged 

by  Mr.  B.  Fish,  Cawthorne.     2nd,  Mr.  R.  P.  Waller, 

■  Barnsley. 

For  six  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  F.  Rihming- 
"TON,  Worsbro,  was  awarded  1st  prize;  with  Mr.  A. 
Gray,  Barnsley,  2nd. 

In   the   class  for  six  vases  of   Chrysanthemums  of 
•  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis  took  premier  place  • 
with  Mr.  P.  Blair,  2nd. 

A  valuable  Cup,  presented  by  several  patrons  of 
the  Society,  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of  incurved 
and  Japanese  varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  FtSH  of 
•Ciwthornej  ' 

Fruit. 
Mr.  Blair  secured  1st  piize  for  a  collection.     Mr. 
McPHEimoN,  of  Market  Weighton,   2nd  ;  and  Mr    T 
Hayne,  of  Carlton,  3rd. 
The  best  Grapes  were  those  of  Mr.  McPhehson. 
The  Countess  of  Rosse  was  awarded  1st  prize  for 
dessert     Apples ;    Mr.   T.    Hatne   being    2nd.      Mr 
MoPherson  had  also  the  best  cooking  Ai)p!e3. 

The    best    dessert  Pears  came  from  Mr.   C.    Fox 
Biwrnsley  ;  Sir  Spencer-Stanhope  taking  2nd  pi-ize. 

The  vegetables  staged  were  of  good  merit,  especially 
Potatos.  The  local  Cottagers'  classes  wave  well  filled 
and  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  sections  of 
the  show.' 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

CHRYSANHEMUM  SHOW  IN  EDINBURGH. 

_^^Novemi!Kr17,  18,  in.  -^The  great  Chrysanthemum 
Sho-w  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  held  on 
■the  above  dates,  was  again  a  complete  success,  the 
cut  blooms  being  quite  up  to  the  average  quality  and 
Superior  to  those  exhibited  last  year,  while  the  "fruit, 
especially  Apples  and  Grajies,  constituted  a  feature 
only  second  in  merit  to  the  Chrysanthemums.  Vege- 
tables were  characteriiied  by  a  great  advance  on  pre- 
vious years.  Trade  exhibits  were  just  spared  from  being 
■  an  extinct  custom  by  a  few  that  were  shonm,  mosth- 
from  a  distance.  The  attendance  on  the  first  day  was 
very  large,  the  receipts  amounting  to  £75  more"  than 
thosfe  of  the  opening  day  last  year,  or  to  £410  17.s. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Lord'  Provost,  Sir 
Robert  Cranston.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
give  the  names  and  complete  addresses  of  the'  Ex- 
hibitors, •owing  to  the  custom  of   the  Association  to 

•  work   by  numbered   cards,  and   delay  in   placing  the 
pl'ize  tickets,  on  which  only  the  name  and  address  of 

•  tlie'gardener  and  not  that  of  bis  cmjiloyer  are  recorded. 


The  City  of  Edinburgh  Queen  Victoria  IMemorial 
Prize  (open  to  all),  fifteen  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in 
fifteen  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each ;  plate  value 
£20  and  £10,  £20,  £1.5,  £10,  £5.  As  there  were  only 
five  wlio  staged  for  these  valuable  prizes,  it  virtually 
was  a  question  who  was  to  be  placed  highest.  Mr. 
NicoLL.  who  was  1st  last  year,  brought  a  gi-and  lot  of 
blooms,  and  Mr.  Ll'NTwasup  to  his  customary  good  form, 
staging  magnificent  examples  in  his  usual  high-class 
style.  With  tliese  Mr.  Li'NT  secured  the  1st  prize  : 
Mr.  NicOLL  lieing  a  good  2nd.  There  was  nothing 
novel  among  the  varieties,  Mr.  Lunt's  comprising  Miss 
O.  Millar,  Miss  M.  Ware  (lovely  lilooms),  Mrs.  R. 
Cadbury,  Mrs.  Barkley  (very  fine).  Princess  Brancova, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  (extra  fine),  Miss  Stopford  (very 
fine).  Loveliness,  Calvat  '90,  H.  Stowe,  W.  R.  Church, 
E.  Shrimpton  (very  fine).  Lady  Conyers  (fine),  Bessie 
Gotlfrey,  and  G.  I'enford.  Jlr.  NicOLL  staged  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  sorts,  and  the  prizes  as  a  whole 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gr.  to  Capt.  Stirlino, 
Keir  House,  1st ;  Mr.  NlcOLL,  Rossie  Priory,  Perth, 
2nd  ;  Mr.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly,  Perth,  3rd  ;  Mr.  C. 
Beckp:tt,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford.  4th,  and  Mr. 
NlCHOLSO.N,  Strathallan  Castle,  Perth,  5th. 

The  Society's  "Queen  Alexandra  "  i)rize  was  offered 
for  six  vases  .Tapanese,  in  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  confined  to  growers  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  blooms  in 
this  class  were  much  superior  to  those  staged  last 
year,  Mr.  Fr.vzer,  Kilravock,  being  1st  with  fresh, 
well-coloured  blooms;  and  Mr.  Waldie  Lamont, 
Colinton  Roail,  2nd  ;  Mr.  Michie,  Boroughfield,  3rd  ; 
and  Mr.  Chaplin.  Ravenswood,  4th. 

The  Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  with  various  money 
prizes,  was  offered  to  Scottish  growers  only,  for  eight 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  eight  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each.  As  manj'  as  thirteen  staged  in  this  popular 
class,  those  conipetingin  Classes  1  and  2  being  debarred. 
As  a  whole,  the  display  was  one  of  the  ))est,  if  not 
the  very  best,  ever  made  for  these  prizes,  Mr.  Kidd, 
gr.  to  Lord  Elphinstonc,  Carberry  Tower,  Mussel- 
burgh, securing  the  much-co\eted  Cup  with  good  fresh 
blooms  of  the  following  varieties  :  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Geo. 
Lawrence,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  H.  Stowe,  W.  R. 
Church,  Sliss  M.  Ware,  and  Mrs.  G.  Jlileham.  Mr. 
Stewart.  Tuliallan  Castle,  2nd  :  Mr.  R.  AnnisoN, 
Luohie,  North  Berwick,  3rd ;  Mr.  P.  McLachlan, 
Gracemount,  Lil)erton,  4th ;  and  Mr.  Stew.art, 
Dunkeld,  5th. 

Tlie  succeeding  classes  were  open  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs.  That  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  flowers  in 
six  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each,  brought  out  a  strong 
competition,  fifteen  staging,  and  Mr.  Nk'OLL  secured 
1st  prize  with  very  fine  examples  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  \'allis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  E.  Slirimpton,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  and  Madame  R.  Cadbury.  Mr.  Li:nt  was 
2nd.  : and  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  3rd;  Mr.  Beisant,  4th;  and 
Mr.  CUMMING,  Grantully  Castle,  5th. 

For  one  variety  staged  in  two  vases,  three  blooms  in 
each,  Mr.  Li'.N'T  was  1st  with  i)erfecth--de\'eloped 
blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  AV.  Vallis. 

In  a  class  for  tweh'e  distinct  varieties  in  four  vases, 
three  blooms  in  each,  there  were  ele\'en  exhibits,  Mr. 
Nic'OLL  being  placed  1st ;  showing  of  pink  Howers,  H. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Lewis.  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  white.  M. 
Guatave  Henr\-,  Madame  11.  Cadliurv,  and  E.  .Shrimj)- 
ton  ;  red,  Mr.s.  F.  W.  A'allis,  ,1.  H.  S'ilsbury,  and  Mafe- 
king  Hero  ;  yellow,  F.  S.  '\'allis,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  and 
J.  R.  Upton.     Mr.  Li'NT  was  2nd. 

The  three  following  classes  were  confined  to  growers 
who  had  not  competed  in  any  of  the  foregoing  classes. 

In  that  for  four  vases  of  Japanese  Ijlooms,  in  four 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Baird,  Arnsbrae. 
t'ambus,  won  Ist  prize ;  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  Cambus, 
2nd  prize. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  in  two  vases,  three  blooms 
in  e.ach,  Mr.  A.  Gapdi,  Olaremont,  Alloa,  was  1st; 
and  Mr.  LuJILEY,  Broomliall,  2nd. 

For  single  varieties  there  was  a  very  large  competi- 
tion, but  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  foliage 
was  mostly'  unsatisfactory,  and  the  vases  were  too 
closely  staged,  the  flowers  crushing  into  each  other. 
For  three  varieties,  shown  in  vases,  I\Ir.  KiDD  won  1st 
prize  ;  and  Mr.  Hat,  Houghton  Hall,  t'arlisle,  2nd 
prize. 

The  same  faults  characterised  the  next  class,  which 
also  was  well  filled.  It  was  for  three  decorati\e 
varieties,  in  vases,  eighteen  sprays  to  be  shown  in  eacii 
vase,  witli  any  foliage.  Mr.  Galloway,  gr.  to  Earl  of 
AVemtss,  Gosford,  Longiiiddry,  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Scott,  2nd. 

Of  incurved  varieties  it  may  be  said  thej-  were  repre- 
sented and  that  is  all  :  there  were  two  classes,  but  only 
a  few  entries,  Mr.  Martin,  Corudean  Hall,  Wincli- 
more,  securing  the  1st  jmzes  in  the  two  classes  set 
apart  for  these. 

The  Silver  Jledal  for  the  best  Jai>anese  liloom  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  LuNT  for  a  s]>ecimen  of  F.  W.  Vallis, 
shown  in  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  class.  Messrs. 
Wells  &Co.,  Barlswood,  Surrey,  were  awarded  tljo  1st 
prize  for  the  best  new  Chrysanthemum,  the  2nd  prize 
going  to  Mr.  N.  Molvneux^  AVickham,  Hants. 

Bouquets,    epergnes,   &c.,   had  a  number  of   classes 

*  devoted  to  them,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  *'Trade 

Floral   Exhibit,"  open   to  all.  'Messrs.   Tonn  &  Co., 


Shaudwick  Place,  secured  the  £20  prize  with  a  varied 
collection  of  floral  curiosities,  including  a  Lady's  hat 
and  a  sundial.  The  bouquets  comprised  in  this  exhibit 
were  exquisite,  especially  one  composed  mainly  of 
brown  and  yellow  Oncidiums,  and  a  few  Cypripediums. 
The  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  JOBSON,  Portobello. 

Plants. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  Chrysan- 
themum plants.  The  Pompons  are,  however,  not 
nearly  so  well  done  as  the  Japanese  varieties. 

For  six  large-flowered  specimens,  and  for  four  similar 
specimens,  Mr.  AV.  Plljian,  Hollywood,  Edinburgh, 
was  1st  with  really  excellent  plants,  and  Blr.  Michie, 
Murrayfield,  2nd.  Mr.  Pulman  had  also  the  six  best 
Pompons ;  and  Mr.  Michie  was  2nd.  These  com- 
petitors were  largely  successful  too  in  the  smaller 
clas.ses,  and  to  Mr.  PfLsiAN  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  specimen  plant. 

A  few  classes  were  set  apart  for  amateurs  or  those 
not  employing  a  gardener. 

Roman  Hyacinths  were  exhibited  particularly  well. 
Mr.  GOWANLOCK  having  the  best  six  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums. Lily  of  the  A'alley,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
and  Chinese  Primulas  may  be  mentioned  as  being  also 
staged  in  first-class  form.  AVinter  Carnations  were 
rather  small  as  plants,  but  well  bloomed. 

Groups. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Chrysanthemums 
to  be  the  leatling  feature,  there  were  a  few  good 
arrangements.  That  favoured  by  the  judges,  and  to 
which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded,  was  a  rather  heavy  one 
from  Mr.  J.\RmNE,  Ravelstone,  in  which  single-stemmed 
Chrysanthemums  with  fine  iilooms  formed  the  chief 
feature,  with  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias  and  Ferns 
mainly  for  an  edging.  Mr.  Davis  was  2nd  with  a  well- 
arranged  grouj),  and  Mr.  BlclNTYRE,  The  Glen,  ' 
Innerleithen,  3i'd. 

Fruit. 

Grapes  were  largely  represented  and  in  first-rate 
condition.  Muscats  being  particularly  fine.  In  the 
four-bunch  class,  Mr.  Leslie,  Pitcullen,  Perth,  was 
easily  1st  with  perfect  clusters  ;  Black  Alicante  and 
Diamond  Jubilee  were  particularly  fine.  Mr.  AVanii, 
gr.  to  Lord  Balfour  OF  BuRLEHiH,"Kennet  Alloa,  2nd  ; 
and  Mr.  Kllil),  3rd. 

For  two  bunches  Mr.  Leslie  was  again  placed  1st, 
and  Mr.  Galloway,  Gosford,  was  a  close  2nd. 

For  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexanib'ia,  Messrs. 
Leslie  and  (Jallowav  changed  places  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  I'riorsford,  Peebles,  3rd. 

The  class  for  Black  Alicantes  was  a  specially  fine 
one.  Mr.  Hendry,  Glen  Park,  Baleruo,  won  1st  prize, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  HucuE.s,  Kings  Meadows,  Peebles, 
2nd  prize. 

Mr.  Leslie  (won  1st  prize)  and  Mr.  Hughes  were 
the  only  exhil>itors  of  Gros  Colmar. 

The  next  class  was  for  Lady  Downe's,  and  was  more 
keenly  contested,  Mr.  G.  Scott,  Seathwood,  Dundee, 
being  1st  with  remarkably  large  bunches  with  berries 
corresponding  in  size.     Mr.  Hamilton  was  2nd. 

For  any  other  variety  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Leslie,  with 
beautiful  examples  of  Lady  Hutt,  secured  the  1st  prize  ; 
and  Mr.  Day,  Galloway  House,  was  2nd  with  the 
variety  Mrs.  Piiice. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  fruit  in  eight  varieties 
(Pines  excluded)  there  were  five  exhibits,  that  from 
IVIr.  JoRD.'VN,  Impney  Hall  Ganlens,  Droitw-ich,  AVorces- 
tershire,  comiiosed  of  extra  fine  Pears,  Apples,  a  Melon, 
and  fair  Grapes,  obtained  1st  prize.  Mr.  Ivii>D  the  2nd 
with  much  superior  Grapes :  and  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to 
tlie  Duke  of  We.stminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  3rd. 
Apples  throughout  were  specially  fine,  and 
were  exhibited  in  great  quantities.  For  eighteen 
varieties  grown  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Web.ster,  Gordon 
Castle,  won  1st  prize ;  with  Mr.  R.  Sinclair,  Con- 
gleton,  Drem,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Day,  3rd. 

For  eighteen  varieties  (open),  Mr.  R.  Griniirou, 
AVhitfield,  Hereford,  was  1st  ^v\i\\  the  finest  Apples  in 
the  show.     Mr.  .lORiiAN,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Barnes,  3rd. 

The  prize  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  Pears  grown  in 
Scotland  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.VLLOWAV. 
Mr.  JoRI>.\N  was  1st  in  all  the  otiier  classes. 
A  new  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  to  be 
decoi'ated  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor, 
I)roved  one  of  tlie  most  attractive  and  best  classes  in 
the  show.  One  long  and  broad  table  held  the  whole 
exhibits  from  six  entrants,  and  very  pretty  it  was.  To 
make  it  quite  jierfect  it  ought  to  be  imperative  that 
everyone  should  add  decorations  to  his  fruit,  for  those 
that  did  so  provided  tlie  most  attractive  display.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barnes  for  a  collection 
embracing  forty-five  dishes  of  Apjiles,  ten  of  Pears, 
and  one  of  Walnuts,  anil  decorated  with  flowers  in 
vases  and  green  foliage  on  tiie  table  ;  some  of  the 
Apples  were  very  fine.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hakijini;,  wlio  liail  Apjiles  almost  exclusively. 

VEliKTABLES 

were  characterised  liy  very  high  quality.     Much  excite- 
ment was  current  in  respect  to  the  class  for  ten  distiiict 
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kinds,  Mr.  Ekid,  Doliarfielils,  Dollar,  being  1st,  ami 
Mr.  Edwin  HfX'KETT,  AMenhani,  Elstree,  2nil ;  with 
Mr.  Hahpkk,  TuUielioltnn  House,  Perth,  ;5nl.  The 
jireinier  colluctiun  was  nut  of  (such  high  finish  as  the 
'Jnd,  in  whicli  the  Beet-root  was  light  coloureil  in  the 
tiosh  (a  kiuil  that  Scottish  judges  do  not  like),  and  the 
Onions,  i)eautiful  specimens,  were  spoilt  by  one  of  the 
number  exhibiting  a  weak  spot. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  brought  out 
seven  competitors,  Mr.  D.  McMichan,  Hillfoot,  Dollar, 
winning  tlie  1st  prize.  The  classes  for  single  dishes 
contained  many  grand  vegetables,  e.^.,  in  Leeks  the 
eight  from  Blr.  Pitt,  Eccles,  were  blanched  quite  2  feet 
up.  Onions  too  were  large,  but  a  little  rough,  but 
Carrots,  Turnips  and  Parsnips  were  perfect.  Celery 
and  others  kinds  were  equally  well  represented. 

MlSCKLLANKOUS    E.XHIIUTS, 

as  already'  stated,  were  not  numerous.  The  grandest  of 
these  came  from  BIr.  H.  .T.  Jokes,  Lewi.sham,  who  had 
a  beautifully  arranged  table  of  Chrysantheniums  (Gold 
Medal).  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood,  Surrey, 
contributed  a  display  of  very  fine  blooms  (Silver 
Medal).  Another  good  lot  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  J.  GoiiruEY,  Exmouth,  Devon- 
shire (Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  J.  Grieve  &  Sons, 
Pilrig,  showed  decorative  plants  (Bronze  Medal). 

Fhcit  was  shown  well  by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Son, 
Clovenfords,  market  Grape  Gros  Colmar  predomi- 
nating (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  HuuH  Dickson,  Belfast, 
secured  a  like  award  for  a  largo  collection  of  well- 
coloured  Apples;  and  Me.'isrs.  Dru.mmonii  i  SoN.s, 
Ltd.,  Stirling,  also  for  Apples.  Jlessrs.  Davik  &  t'O., 
Haddington,  set  up  a  large  collection  of  field  Potatos, 
inchiding  the  newer  sorts :  also  Mr.  T.  A.  Scar- 
lett, Musselburgh.  Each  of  the  above  received  a 
Silver  Medal.  Mr.  Tmom.so.n  showeil  Lord  Rosebery's 
new  Potatos,  and  Mr.  Jones  a  table  containing  dishes 
of  almost  all  the  no\elties.  Silver  Medals  were  also 
awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Clthush  k  Sons,  Barnet,  for 
cut  Carnations  in  variety  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  DicKSONS  k 
Sons,  for  Coniferse  ;  and  a  Bronze  Medal  to  Messrs. 
DicK.soNS  &  Co.,  for  Primulas  and  single  Chrysanthe- 
mum "  Kubv." 


inohide  not  fewer  than  six  incurved,  six  Japanese,  and 
six  rettexed  varieties,  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  any 
one  variety.     In  this  class,  the  2nd  prize  wius  awardcil 

to  WlLLlAJlS  WOOI.LAMS,   Es(l. 

The  Manchester  Challenge  Cup  was  presented  bj-  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.U.,  for  forty-eight 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemums,  to  include  twenty-four 
.lapanese  and  twent\-four  incurved  varieties,  di.stinct. 
The  competition  was  open  to  all  comers,  with  tlic 
exception  of  nurserymen.  Tlie  judges'  deci.sion  resulteii 
in  .1.  B.  Hankev,  Esq.,  Ijeing  awarded  the  Vwp  ;  with 
P.  K.VLU,  Esq.,  2nd  ;  V.  H.  Gossack,  Esq.,  iinl ;  and 
Mi-8.  H.4TWOon,  4th. 


ROYAL     BOTANICAL    AND     HORTI- 
CULTURAL   SOCIETY     OF 
MANCHESTER. 
CHKYSAXTHEMUM    EXHIBITION. 

NoVEMIiEH  17,  18,  111.  Tlie  gardens  at  Old  Tratfonl 
pi'esented  a  very  gay  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  Chrysanthemum  show.  The  exhibition-house 
was  devoted  to  cut  blooms,  while  in  the  gi-anil  avemu' 
were  staged  the  competitive  plants,  these  being 
especially  fine.  The  Council  of  the  Society  them- 
selves made  a  good  displiiy  in  this  latter  building, 
filling  the  sloping  banks  with  plants  in  full  bloom  and 
tastefidly  arranged. 

There  were  a  good  number  of  exhibits  not  for  com- 
petition, ))rincipally  from  local  firms,  notably  from 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  who  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  for  which  a  (iold  Medal 
was  awarded  ;  from  Messrs.  (.'libhan.  Altrincham.  who 
staged  a  collection  of  Crotons,  Dracienas,  single  (_'h  rv san- 
thenuuns,  and  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums,  for  which  they 
were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal. 

Mr.  H.  I).  (iouLDEN,  Mobberley,  made  a  very  fine 
display  prinipally  of  cut  single  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums arranged  in  vases  and  bamboo  stands  (Gold 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Caldwell,  Knutsford,  staged  a  collection  of 
stove  and  gi'eenhouse  plants,  in  addition  to  a  good 
show  of  Apples  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  -J.  RoitsON,  Altrincham,  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  1(10  dishes  of  Ajiples. 

Mr.  J.  DEUIiYSHIKE  exhibited  Horal  designs. 

A  collection  of  shrubs  was  contriltuted  by  ftlessrs.  John 
Waterer  k  Sons,  Bagshot.  which  included  some  fine 
specimen  standard  Hollies  (Gold  IVIedall. 

Mr.  "W.  H.  LoNii.  Bloukstowu,  Co,  Dublin,  deserves 
mention  in  connection  with  a  new  jiatent  plant  stake 
very  suitable  for  Chrysantliemums,  and  which  should 
Ijrove  useful  to  gardeners. 

Competitive  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  Chr\'santhe- 
mum  tiowers,  distinct,  -T.  B.  H.\NKEY,  Esq.,  Fetcham 
Park.  Leatherhead,  was  1st  ;  followed  by  AV.  A.  H. 
Bass,  Esq.,  2nd  ;  and  Ain'iifR  James,  Esq.,  3nl. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  varieties,  distinct,  the 
1st  i)lace  was  secured  liv  E.  Ellis,  Esq.  ;  with  A.  H. 
B.vss,  Esq.,  2nd  ;  and  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  .3rd. 

The  best  collection  of  thirty-six  .Japanese  Chrvsan- 
themnm  blooms,  not  fewer  than  eighteen  distinct 
varieties,  and  not  more  tlian  two  tiowers  of  any  one 
variety,  was  shown  by  ]\lr.  F.  S.  V.-U.LIS,  Bromham 
Fruit  Farm  :  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  was  2nd  ;  and  the 
Dowager  Lady  HtNDLIP,  3rd. 

For  eighteen  similar  fiowers,  the  Ist  and- 2nd  prizes 
went  to  the  same  exhibitors  ^s  in  the  preceding  class, 
with  James  Whitehead,  Esq.,  .3rd. 
.   Mrs.  Hatwood  had  the   best  collection  of  thirty 
miscellaneous  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums,  to  iii- 


ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovE.^rnER  18,  10. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the  above  dates, 
and  was  from  every  point  of  view  the  most  successful 
yet  helil  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  entries  were 
the  largest  ever  seen  in  Aberdeen,  while  the  quality, 
size,  and  freshness  of  the  blooms  were  excellent.  In 
many  instances  the  exhibits  were  so  uniformly  excel- 
lent that  comparison  by  points  had  to  be  most 
carefully  considered. 

Groups. 

The  ballroom  of  the  Music  Hall  binldings  was 
devoted  to  the  disjday  of  the  groups  of  jiot  jdants. 
The  most  notable  entry  was  that  staged  by  Mr.  JoiiN 
Proctor,  Devanha  House,  Aberdeen,  whose  group  won 
for  him  the  Silver  Rose-bowl — the  most  coveted  prize  of 
the  Society.  Ha\'ing  now  won  the  Rose-bowl  three 
times  it  becomes  Mr.  Proctor's  own  property.  Tlie 
varieties  shown  iucludeil  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mine. 
Gustave  Henry,  Mme.  P.  RadacUi  (fine),  Cheltoni. 
Dorothy  I'ywell,  Ernest  Bettisworth,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
i;uy  Hamilton,  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mafe- 
king  Hero.  Miss  Evel.\n  Douglas,  Miss  Lucy  Evans, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  (Jeo.  Mileham,  Nellie  Pockett, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  and  W.  R.  Church.  The  winner  of 
the  2nd  prize  was  Jlr.  John  A.  (;ri<;or,  gr.  Banchory 
House,  Aberdeen,  whose  entry  was  also  much  admired. 

Among  other  prize-winners  in  the  section  for  pot 
plants  were  Mr.  Archirald,  Dunala.stair,  Aberdeen, 
who  marie  exceiitiunally  fine  exhibits  in  many  of 
the  classes  ;  Mr.  John  McKay,  Howburn,  Aberdeen  ; 
Mr.  A.  PatKRS<iN,  Balmedie  House;  and  Mr.  ¥. 
Munro,  Stoneywood  House,  the  last-named  scoring 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  Nellie  Pockett  as  the  best 
Chrysanthemum  in  the  show. 

Cut  Flo\vers. 

The  beautifully  decorated  Music  Hall  showed  off  to 
fine  effect  the  various  blooms  shown  in  this  section. 

For  twelve  vases  of  .(apanese  Chrysanthemums  in 
twehe  varieties,  three  blorims  of  each  \ariety.  Mr. 
William  Paterson.  Balmedie  Hou.se,  Aberdeenshiie, 
carried  off  the  premier  honour-  the  President's  hand- 
some Silver  Challenge  Cup.  There  were  four  entries 
for  the  trophy.  Mr.  A.  HuTTON,  l^san  House,  Mont- 
rose :  and  Mr.  .1.  PiuiK,  Stricheu,  Aberdeenshire,  filled 
the  2nd  an<l  3rd  places  respectively. 

There  was  a  huge  number  of  classes  in  the  cut 
tlower  section,  the  leading  winners,  other  than  those 
already  mentioneil,  including  Mr.  Edward  Joss, 
Montrose  ;  Mr.  Frank  Fkasku,  Tillery,  Aherdecn- 
sliire ;  Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  Clifton  Roail.  Aberdeen  (an 
amateur  who  deserves  much  jiraise) :  Mr.  Geor(;e 
Jamieson  ;  and  Mr.  Alex.  Gricor,  Fairfield,  Aberdeen. 

The  florists  and  nurserymen  made  a  noteworthy 
display  in  this  section. 

Fruit  .\nd  Veget.vbles. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  re- 
flected the  "greatest  credit  on  all  concerned.  Mr. 
Charles  Webster,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  AND 
Gordon.  Gordon  Castle,  fully  maintained  his  reputa- 
tion, his  exhibits  of  Apples  and  Pears  ,  being  much 
admired. 

Veirctah/cs. — In  this  section  the  entries  in  the  various 
classes  were  also  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Edwari> 
Joss  was  1st  for  the  best  collection  of  six  varieties. 

Non-com])etitive  exhibits  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
William  Smith  &  Son,  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  & 
Co.,  Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Burns,  jun.,  Aberdeen ; 
Mr.  H.  .T.  Jones,  Lewisham,  London;  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Redhill,  Surrey  ;  Messrs.  Corry  k  Co.,  London  ;  and 
Messrs.  R.  Young  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  k  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
sent  forward  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  fruit  ever 
seen  in  Aberdeen. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NOVE.MBER  21. — A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Cunimittee 
was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Esse.x  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand.  First-class  Certiflcates  were  awarded 
to  two  novelties,  one  a  Japanese,  and  the  other  an 
incurved  flower.  Another  variety  was  presented,  for 
which  it  was  thought,  on  reference  to  the  Society's 
minutes,  that  a. Certificate  had  been  awarded  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  2nd  inst.     This  was  an  inewved 


variety  named  Hilda  George,  and  was  raiseil-^  hy.  Mr, 
W.  Sewardj  nurseryman,  HanwelT.  The  flower  is 
coloured  with,  light  blushrosc  over  a.  white  ground, 
and  has  commendable  form.  This  fact  but  emphasises 
the  desirability  of  grouping  those  flowers  which  are 
presented  for  C^ertiticates  at  the  Society's  shows,  and 
keeping  them  together,  thus  giving  persons  iuteicste*! 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  as  they  are  the 
most  important  of  the  exhibits.  The  Cbmtmttee 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  four  varieties  again. 

Awards. 

Cliry&anthainnti  Doris  Rayncr. — This  is  an,  "in^ 
cui-ved"  flower,  and  was  claimed  to  be  a  sportfromttbe 
well-known  variety  lalene.  It  has  a  suspicion  of  .bronze 
shaded  with  a  very  light-rose  colour.  The  flowers  have 
rather  coai-ser  petals  than  those  of  its  progenitor. 

C.  Mrs.  T.  Dalton^  —  A  large-flowered  Japanese 
variety  of  bright  claret-crimson  colour  ;  one  of  the 
best  coloured  flowers  of  recent  introduction.  In  shape 
and  appearance  it  res€ml>les  Mr.  F.  S.  "Vallis — in  fact, 
it  may  be  likened  to  a  crimson  type  of  that  variety. 
From"  Mr.  N.  MoLYNEUX,  Rookesbuiy  Park  Gardens, 
Fareham. 

ANNUAL      DINNER. 

NoVEMRir.K  23.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Holboni 
Restaurant.  The  I'lesident  of  the  Society,  Chaa.  E. 
ShcA,  Es(j.,  jnesiiled  over  an  atten<iance  of  more  than 
100  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  scene  in  the  Venetian  Chamber  wasagaj  one, 
for  the  tables  were  very  freely  decorated  with  well- 
grown  examples  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  with  addi- 
tions of  forced  flowers  of  various  other  species.  After 
the  Royal  toasts  had  been  received  with  musical 
honourt^f,  that  of  the  National  Chrysanthemuiu 
Society  was  pri>poscd  by  Jlr.  Bonn,  who,  being 
unconnected  with  the  Society  and  a  non-grower 
of  Chrysanthemums,  expressed  the  pleasure  that 
he  had  experienced  at  meetings  and  shows  held 
under  the  Society's  auspices,  including  visits  to  the 
Paris  shows  in  company  with  the  deputations  fronV 
this  country.  The  President  replied  to  this  toast,  and- 
said  that  tho  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  con-^ 
tinned  to  flourish.  He  was  unable  to  state  the  exact 
financial  details,  but  they  were  satisfactory.  Indeed 
the  only  ebuil  under  which  they  had  met  that  evening 
was  the  absence  of  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  who  was  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  They  all 
hoped  that  Mr.  Dean  would  soon  be  able  to  be 
amongst  them  again.  The  recent  exhibition  at' 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  one  of  tlie  most  successful 
the  Society  had  ever  heM.  But  although  they,  were 
prosperous,  he  thought  that  no  one  present-  that 
evening  woidd  be  satisfied  unless  the  Society,  was 
making  jirogress.  Mr.  Shea  therefore  impressed,  his 
hearers  with  the  importance  of  moving  forward  upon 
a  well-considered  plan.  He  referred  to  a  criticism  that 
had  been  written  recently  by  Mr.  Ed.  MolyneuXj  in 
the  Uardciurs'  Mai/uzine,  the  chief  point  of  which  was 
an  insistence  that  the  decorative  character  of  Chrys' 
anthemums  should  dominate  over  everything  else. 
Mr.  Shea  thought  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
this  view,  and  they  must  remember  that  the  large 
Japanese  and  Incurved  flowers,  though  so  beautiful 
and  so  useful  for  exhibitions,  were  not  those  which 
were  commonly  used  for  decorative  purposes.  Various 
criticisms  had  been  levelled  at  the  Society,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  had  been  said  about  the  exliibition 
boards  or  boxes.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  the  best 
method  of  displaying  the  flowers,  and  they  certainly  had 
better  effect  in  vases,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
specimen  flowers  with  longstems  couUl  not  betaken  about 
the  country  conveniently  and  cheaply.  F^or  this  reason 
and  others  the  show  boards  were  still  used  and  would 
always  be  used,  as  well  as  vases.  The  President  said; 
that  proliably  most  of  those  present  had  seen  a  photo- 
grajth  of  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in  Shanghai 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Well,  he  thought  they 
had  little  to  learn  from  the  plants  shown  there,  which 
appeared  as  if  they  had  been  mown  over  with  a  sycthe. 
They  were  illnstrations  of  high  culture  no  doubt,  but 
they  were  not  of  a  tjpe  to  be  recommended. 

Jlr.  George  Gordon  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
President,  Vice  -  Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,' 
and  Committees  of  the  Society."  He  said  the 
Society  had  for  its  President  a  gentleman  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  horticulture,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents had  all  done  good  service  for  the  Society,  the 
Treasurer  and  Committee  were  likewise  'zealous  in 
theirwork,  and  the  general  Secretary,  M.r.  Dean,  whose 
absence  Mr.  Gordon  regretterl  with  the  President,  had 
done  his  work  so  well  that  it  would  be.  difficult  to  find  a. 
successor  when  it  should  become  necessary  to  do  so.  In 
responding  to  this  toast,  Mr.  Tlios.  Bev.-vn,  Chairman  of- 
the  Executive  Committee,  drew  the  attention  of  the. 
company  to  the  exhibition  of  JIarket  Chrysanthemums 
to  be  held  in  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  oil. 
December  14,  an  event  which  has. been  announced  la 
these  pages.  '  ' 

The  toast  of  "The  Afiiliated  Societies''  'was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  who  said  ther<»  Were 
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now  117  affiliated  societies,  and  responded  to  by  Alder- 
man Bishop,  J. P.,  a  member  of  theAVest  Ham  Society. 
The  toast  of  "Tlie  Chairman  "  was  subsequently  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  H.  "WiTTV  ;  that  of  "The  Ladies 
and  Visitors,"  bv  Mr.  J.  T.  SiMP.soN'  ;  and  that  of 
"The  Press,"  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor  ;  tlie  response  to  the 
last  toast  being  made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  C'nrj'i.s. 

During  the  evening,  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cui)s, 
Trophies,  &c.,  won  at  the  recent  exhiliition,  and  a 
Special  Prize  of  12  guineas  given  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  ;  also  a  special  prize  given  by  the 
Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  were  ]>resentcd  to  the 
winners.  The  proceedings  were  enlivened  }>y  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  were  terminated  shortly  after 
10  o'clock. 

BRIEF  REPORTS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

REIGATE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  -What  is  adlililted  to 
have  been  the  most  successful  show  iu  connection  with 
the  Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  tool; 
place  on  Noveml)cr  11,  in  the  Public  Hall,  Reigate. 
This  was  the  sixteenth  exhibition  iu  connection  with 
the  Society,  and  tlic  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution hasbencfitecl  by  a  present  of  300  guineas,  and  £155 
Jias  been  forwarded  to  the  Gardeners'  Kojal  Orphan 
Fund  during  the  sixteen  years.  "The  various  exhibits 
were  arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  the  groups  lieing 
especially  attractive,  while  the  cut  flowers  were  greatly 
admired  by  all.  The  Cottagers'  classes,  although  not 
very  extensive,  were  of  first-class  quality,  and  there 
was  a  great  improvement  ujiou  previous  years.  The 
Surrey  Seed  Company  had  on  exhibition  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Apples  of  well-known  varieties.  In  the  class 
that  called  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  .'10  feet  in 
diameter,  Mr.  W.  Pottle,  gr.  to  W.  Marshal],  Esq.,  was 
1st ;  with  Mr.  Mead,  gr.  to  M.  Marcus,  Esq.,  High  Trees, 
2nd.  Mr.  Phillips,  gr.  to  Colonel  luglis.  was  1st  for  a 
pi'oup  of  Pompon  vai-ietics.  For  the  60-feet  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  Mr.  F.  Phillips  was  awarded  1st  prize  ; 
being  followed  by  Mr.  Seaman,  gr.  to  G.  Taylor,  Esq., 
2nd;  and  by  Mr.  Comber,  gr.  to  W.  Frcshfield.  Esq., 
3rd.  For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  H.  Bur- 
dett.  gr.  to  E.  C.  P.  Hull,  Esq.,  was  placed  1st,  with  Mr. 
W.  Teaman,  2nd.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  Dowers,  Mr.  C.  .1.  Salter,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Haywood,  was  1st;  followed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  2ud  ;  and 
by  Mr,  C.  Blurton,  gr.  to  H.  C.  Bonsor,  Esq..  3rd.  Mr. 
Salter  took  premier  honours  for  twenty-four  iucurveds ; 
Mr.  Mead  wiuning  in  the  class  for  twelve  of  this  type. 
The  best  vase  of  Chrvsauthemums  was  staged  by  Mr.  T 
Sparks,  gr.  to  W.  T.  Grant,  Esq. 

BANBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  —  The  Countess  of 
Jersey  opened  llie  auuual  Clirysanthenuim  show  a' 
Banbury  on  Wednesday,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly.  The  show  was  of  all  round  excellence.  The 
Banbury  Challenge  Cup,  %'alue  25  guineas,  for  twelve 
vases  iu  twelve  varieties,  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Meyers, 
of  Charlton  House,  aud  in  the  opinion  of  the  iudges 
they  were  the  finest  blooms  Ihey  had  seen;  tlie  2od 
in  point  of  excellence  being  shown  by  Mi'.  W.  C.  Cart- 
•wright,  of  Aynho  Park  ;  and  the  3rd  by  Mr,  A.  R.  Motion, 
of  Upton  House.  The  M,iyor's  Challenge  Cup  for  a 
dessert- table  decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers  was  won 
by  the  Marquis  of  Northamptou,  Castle  Ashli.v,  and  it 
was  a  very  close  compelitiou  between  this  and  the 
display  from  Mr.  W,  C.  Cartwright,  who  won  the  Cup 
last  year.  The  cut  blooms  were  above  the  average 
quality,  and  the  fruit  classes  were  exceptiionally  well 
lilled,  whilst  the  vegetables  were  a  record.  Certilicates 
of  the  National  Society  were  awarded  to  the  winuers  of 
the  two  Challenge  Cups. 

A3ERYSTWYTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM. -The  seventh 

annual  show  was  held  in  the  Royal  Pier  Pavilion  on 
Wednesday,  November  9.  The  show  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  ever  held.  For  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums occupying  a  space  of  10  feet  by  «  feet  and  for 
which  the  Tradesmen's  Cup  was  given  as  a  prize.  Sir 
Pryse  Pryse  (gr.  Mr.  Rob  Winstanly),  was  awaidediJst 
]>rize.  For  Iwcnty-four  cut  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  to 
include  twelve  Japanese  aud  twelve  iucurved  varieties. 
distinct,  a  solid  Silver  Cup,  valued  at  £.5,  and  a  mone- 
tary prize  of  ffi  was  ofTcrcd.  To  become  possessor  of 
the  Cup  it  has  to  be  woo  three  times,  but  not  uecess- 
arily  in  succession.  Sir  Pryse  Pryse  (gr.  Mr.  Rob 
Winstanly),  having  now  won  it  three  times  iu  suc- 
cession, becomes  the  owner.  The  2ud  prize,  £3  and  a 
Silver  Medal,  was  won  by  the  Countess  of  Ijisburne. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  Chrvsantbemum 
flowers,  to  include  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incuived 
varieties  in  not  fewer  than  eighteen  distinct  varieties, 
the  1st  prize  of  £1  aud  a  Cup  valued  £3  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Dewar  &  Son,  to  lie  won  twice  but  uot 
necessarily  in  succession.  The  winner  this  year  of  this 
prize  w.as  W.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  R.  C.  Williams). 
The  local  non-competitive  entries  included  a  fine 
gi-oup  of  Chiysauthemunis.  put  up  by  the  Corporation's 
gardener,  Mr.  R.  Weller,  w\\o  also  won  the  Certificate 
lor  the  best  Chiysauthemum  plant  iu  the  show. 

BURTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM.-On  the  occasion  of 
the  nineteenth  annual  show  of  this  Society,  held  on 
Saturday,  November  12.  all  previous  displays,  both  as 
I'egards  the  quality  aud  quantity  of  the  blooms  staged, 
were  surpassed.  The  conuuittcc  this  year  added  several 
new  classes.  There  were  no  fewer  than  120  exhibits— 
nearly  double  those  of  last  ,vear.  The  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  building  was  taken  up  by  collections,  of  which 
there  were  five,  all  arranged  in  semi-circular  form,  and 
consisting  of  standard  varieties.  The  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  in  this  class  were  given  by  Lord  Burton,  the 
Pretident  of  the  show.  The  rem.aining  classes  were 
devoted  to  cut  blooms,  these  being  placed  on  two 
table3  down  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  .alongside  the 
■wall.  Tlie  outsfandiug  feature  here  was  undoubtedlv 
the  J,apauese  blooms,  including  splendid  specimens  of 
the  renowned  F.  S.  Vallis.  The  vase  collections  were 
also  excellent,  these  being  made  more  effective  in  some 


of  the  classes  by  the  addition  of  foliage.  Groups.— In 
the  class  which  called  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Upton  was  an  easy  1st,  thus  repeating  his  per- 
formance of  last  year.  There  was  a  close  coutcst  for 
2nd  and  3rd  prizes,  which  eventually  resulted  iu  Mr. 
Watson  taking  2ud,  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Simkins,  3rd.  Five 
members  competed.  For  twenty-four  Japanese  llowcrs, 
Mr.  R.  Nisi)et,  gi".  to  W.  Bass,  Esq.,  was  1st.  2ud.  Mr. 
G.  Wadison,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Brace,  Esq..  Doveridge.  3rd.  Mr. 
H.  Sutton,  gr.  to  the  Mayor  of  Burton.  Mr.  Nisbet 
was  also  1st  for  the  best  collection  of  iucurved 
Chrysanthemums. 

CANTERBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. -The  Can 
terbury  Gardeners'  Society  lield  wliat  their  President 
termed  "their  annual  lield  day,"  on  November  15.  The 
standard  of  excellence  \vas  fully  maintained,  and  the 
fruit  was  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  they  bad 
seen  at  the  annual  showfor  eight  years.  The  specimens 
iu  the  open  class  were  very  tine,  and  one  of  the  features 
of  the  show  was  undoubtedly  the  table  centre  decora- 
tions by  the  ladies.  The  vegetalilc  exhibits  compared 
well  with  those  of  any  former  year.  This  year  Mr.  I>. 
Fairwcather,  F.R.H  S.,  won  the  Challenge  Cup  (pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  Canterbury  Ccu'poration)  for 
the  third  time  in  succession,  and  it  now  lieciunes  his 
absolute  property. 

CLACTON  HORTICULTURAL.  — The  large  central 
hall  at  the  Winter  Gai-dens  proved  an  ideal  place  for  an 
exhibitiou  of  this  kind,  aud  this  year  tlie  exhibits  over- 
flowed into  one  of  the  side  halls.  There  were  eighty 
more  entries  this  year  than  last,  and  the  cnialily  of  the 
exhibits  was  decidedly  superior.  The  display  of  Chrj-s- 
anthemums  was  oue  of  the  best  we  have  seen  at  this 
show.  The  groups  in  the  open  class  were  very  fine. 
First  honours  and  the  handsome  Silver  Cup  presented 
by  Mr.  Councillor  D.  S.  Whilchcr,  went  to  Mr.  H.  Grant 
(gi'.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Toms),  with  a  collection  that  contained 
many  Large  and  licautiful  blooms. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

ABtNGER  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.-On  Tluns- 
day.  November  lu,  Mr,  F.  W.  E.  SlirivcU  lectured  before 
a  IJirge  gatheriufr  of  gardeners  aud  other  persous.  The 
Vice-Prcsideut,  F.  Merrillies.  Esij.,  oeeujiied  tlie  eliair. 
Mr.  Shrivell.  after  an  introduction  by  tlie  Chairniau. 
delivered  a  lecture  entitled  '■Up-to-date  Manuring."' 
the  lecture  beinp  supi>lcmcn1ed  by  lantern  view.s  of  the 
experimental  grounds  at  Golden  Green,  Tonhridgc. 
Kent.  Mr.  Shrivell,  whocultivates  a  large  area  of  Hops, 
showed  some  interesting  snapshots  of  the  people  from 
the  East-end  of  London  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
during  Hop-picking  time.  Mr.  Shrivell  claimed  that 
the  practice  of  up-to-date  manuring  was  a  most  profit- 
able one  to  follow,  both  as  a  medium  for  reducing  ex- 
penditure and  at  the  same  time  for  increasing  the  yield 
of  crops.  Potatos  manured  with  50  loads  of  ordinary 
London  dung  per  acre  gave  an  average  crop  of  9  tons 
per  acre,  the  cost  of  the  manure  being  £10  per  acre. 
On  another  plot,  2.^^  loads  of  London  dung,  lu  cwt.  of 
basic  slag,  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash,  and  4  cwt.  nitrate 
of  soda,  gave  an  average  I'esult  of  13  tous  of  produce 
per  acre,  the  cost  of  the  manures  in  this  case  being 
only  £S  \bs.  i>er  acre.  //.  S, 

EGHAM  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS".-*' Chrysan  " 

themums "  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  T' 
Stevenson,  of  Woburn  Place.  Addlestone.  on  the  16th 
inst.,  to  a  large  gathering  :  Mr.  A.  Sturt  presided.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  is  well  known  as  a  local  exhibitor, 
dwelt  on  the  various  methods  of  propagation,  time  and 
selection  of  cuttings  for  show  and  decorative  purpose?, 
the  various  composts  and  manures  used,  the  difl'erent 
buds  and  time  of  selection,  the  many  diseases  aud 
insect  pests,  and  remedial  measures  he  had  found 
beneficial  for  their  extermination.  The  lecturer  con- 
sidered a  remedy  has  yet  to  be  found  for  the  prevailing 
rust  disease  to  which  the  Chrysanthemum  was  so 
subject.  Mr.  Stevenson  found  that  sulphide  of 
potassium  for  dipping  the  plants,  and  soot-water  for 
syringing  at  all  times,  were  great  preventives  in 
checking  this  malady. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS*.  —  At  the 

meeting  held  on  November  Iti,  Mr.  Belts  read  a  paper 
on  'Narcissi,"  dealing  with  the  widely  -  extended 
habitat  of  the  genus,  its  general  usefuhiess.  and  the 
V)eauty  of  the  genus  as  a  whole.  He  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  advising 
early  jjlanting  as  a  great  help  towards  success.  Mr. 
Betts  mentioned  several  of  the  more  useful  varieties, 
those  which  were  easily  grown  aud  most  showy,  also 
those  varieties  that  could  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price.  In  the  competition  for  the  best  vase  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, for  which  there  were  eight  entries,  Mi-. 
John  Baker,  gr.  to  Mr.  Bradley  Rowc,  Exeter,  was  Isl. 
A.H. 

CROYDON   AND   DISTRICT   HORTICULTURAL.— At 

the  meeting  on  Tuesday.  November  Ifi,  a  paper  was 
given  by  Mr.  .1.  Friend.  Rooksnest  Gardens.  Godstone, 
on  "Vegetables  for  Exhibition  or  Yearly  Supply." 
Commencing  with  January,  he  reviewed  the  necessary 
work  for  each  month,  paying  due  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  plays  an  all-important 
part.  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills.  C(K)mbe  House  Gardens,  staged 
half  a  dozen  each  of  Japanese  and  incurved  Chrysan- 
themums, Physalis  Franchetti,  and  fruits  of  Pyius 
japouiea. 

CRAWLEY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— At  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  November  i».  Mr.  E.  Neal  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  on  "  Hardy  Fruits."  Referring 
to  heavy,  clayey  soils,  the  lecturer  recommended  deep 
frenohiug,  and  incorporating  quantities  of  leaf-mould, 
freshly  collected  leaves,  lime,  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial. He  also  recommended  olitaining  good  trees,  on 
the  riglit  '•stocks."  He  found  that  some  varieties  fruit 
much  more  freely  ou  the  Paradise  tliau  on  the  "Crab" 
slock,   heace    for   that    reason    shy-fruiting   varieties 


should  be  on  the  "Paradise,"  unless  intended  as 
Standards,  in  which  case  the  Crab  stock  would  be  found 
better,  as  roots  from  the  latter  stock  strike  deeper  into 
the  subsoil  and  so  help  to  resist  the  action  of  fierce 
winds.  The  lecturer  touched  upon  root-pruning,  which 
is  the  best  method  of  checking  strouggrowth  in  trees  ; 
he  also  spoke  of  the  difVcrcnt  methods  of  pruning.  The 
speaker  gave  sojiie  capital  recipes  for  combatting 
insect  pests.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  were  all  dealt 
with  iu  this  veiy  instructive  paper. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS. -The  last 
meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  devoted  lo  the 
reading  of  the  1st  prize  essays  in  the  senior  and  junior 
divisions  in  the  recent  competition  on  Carnations. 
The  two  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  W.  Turn- 
ham,  cf  Culham  Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames, 
and  Mr.  H.  Wynn,  The  Gardens,  Cressingham,  Reading. 
After  the  essays  had  been  read,  a  discussion  took  place, 
sustained  by  the  Cliairman,  Messrs.  Powell.  Tunbridge, 
Ellis,  Townsond,  Chambers,  Dore,  Judd,  Hinton,  and 
Winsor.  There  were  two  exhibits  both  remarkable  for 
the  time  of  year,  viz.,  twelve  splendid  fruits  of  a  seed- 
ling Melon,  by  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  The  Gardens,  Bear- 
wood; and  some  beautiful  blooms  of  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias  cut  from  the  open,  liy  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell, 
The  Gardens,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-thames. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS*.-At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Soeiety  tliat  well-known  vegetable  grower,  Mr.  Jas. 
Gib.^on,  gave  a  paper  on  "Vegetables,"  illustrating  hi-s- 
rcmarks  with  lantern  slides  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sous,  of  Reading.  Many  of  the  views  represented 
l)rizc  collections  of  vegetables  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gibson. 
Other  pictures  showed  examples  of  separate  varieties 
of  all  the  principal  kinds  of  vegetables  which,  the 
lecturer  considered  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Mr. 
Gibson  dealt  with  his  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ordinary  grower,  and  also  of  the  exhibitor.  Soils, 
manures  and  full  cultural  details  were  given  for  all  the 
more  popular  vegetables.  J  T.  B. 

A  few  weeks  since  Mr.  W.  Hayward,  the  well- 
known  florist  of  Fife  Road,  gave  the  members  of 
this  Society  the  benefit  of  a  demonstration  in 
wreath  -  making.  That  object-lesson  was  so  gi-eatly  . 
appreciated  that  Mr.  Hayward  consented  to  give  a 
further  one  on  bouquet  making.  That  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  l&th  inst..  Mr.  A.  H.  Jenkins 
being  in  the  chair.  The  demonstration  included  the 
making  up  from  the  mossing  of  the  base  or  pad  to  the 
complete  finish  fit  for  any  purpose.  Of  three  bouquets, 
one  of  yellow  Chiysanthemums,  one  of  pink  Madame 
Franco  Carnations,  and  a  costly  oue  of  chiefly  Lilium 
lancifolium  album  flowers,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  and  Tuberoses,  with  a  few  Cattleya  labiata 
flowers.  Each  bouquet  had  Smilax  or  Asparagus  trails. 
The  operations  were  watched  with  the  keenest  interest 
by  the  members,  as  such  a  demonstration  was  an  alto- 
gether unusual  one. 


The  Danger  of  Tinned  Vegetables.— The 

dangerous  and  fatal  results  that  are  sometimes 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  tinned  vegetables  are* 
well  known.  Late  last  jear  ten  pupils  of  a 
cookery  school  near  Darmstadt  and  their  teacher 
were  fatally  poisoned  by  eating  preserved  Beans. 
This  and  other  similar  accidents  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  analysts  to  the  subject,  and  some 
of  the  results  obtained  by  their  researches  are 
epitomised  by  M.  Emile  Wagner,  of  Strasbourg, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  de  la  Societe 
nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France.  According  to 
him  the  authorities  soon  discovered  that  the 
poisoning  was  by  no  means  due  to  the  metals  of 
which  the  tins  were  made  aud  v.ith  which  they 
wei-e  soldered,  but  to  a  bacillus  similar  to  that 
infecting  salted  meats.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  this  bacillus  on  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  in  time  their  appearance  when 
badly  preserved  alters  greatly  and  they  smell 
rotten.  As  this  bacillus  can  exist  without  air 
it  develops  and  multiplies  unchecked  in  tins, 
whether  these  are  or  are  not  hermetically 
sealed.  It  is  even  suggested,  though  it  appears 
to  be  unlikely,  that  certain  bacilli  can  resist 
boiling  water  for  two  hours.  The  tainted  pre- 
serves get  soft  and  give  off  offensive  gases 
that  cause  the  tins  to  bulge.  These  bent  tins 
are  well  known  to  manufacturers,  and  con- 
sumers should  beware  of  purchasing  them.  To 
avoid  goods  becoming  thus  damaged  it  is 
essential  to  choose  good  and  suitable  jars  and 
jampots  for  preserving.  It  is  not  enough  to 
rinse  these  out  with  cold  or  tepid  w  ater ;  boiling 
water  should  be  used.  The  fruit  and  vegetables 
chosen  must  be  fresh  and  free  from  spots  of 
decay.  This  is  most  important,  and  every 
withered  or  rotten  portion  must  be  cut  away. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  should  for  additional 
security  be  thoroughly  well  boiled  before  being 
sent  to  table. 
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fflARKETS. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Pricea. 


8.d.  s.d. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  10. 
tWe  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  Tliey  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  In  Pots,  Ice. :  Average  Wlioleaale  Prices. 


».rf.  8.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Arallas,  per  doz. 

6  0-12  0 

Ferna  invar.,  per 

Arbor    Vitee,   pi  r 

doz 

3  0-12  0 

doz 

9  0-18  0 

Ficuselastlea,  per 

Aspidistras,     iier 

dozen     

9  0-24  0 

doz 

18  0-36  0 

Lycopodiums.per 

Aucubas,  per  doz. 

4  0    8  0 

dozen     

3  0-40 

Azalea  mollis,  pot 

Marguerites,   per 

each       

5  0    — 

dozen     

6  O-IO  0 

Begonia  Gloirede 

Palms,      variety 

Lorraine,  pr.dz. 

9  0    — 

each       

3  0-20  0 

Bouvardias,  pots. 

Pelargoniums, 

per  doz 

4  0    — 

scarlet,  per  doz. 

4  0-60 

Chrysanthemums 

Poiuscttias,    doz. 

10  0    — 

per  dozen 

4  0-18  0 

Primulas 

4  0-60 

Cocoa        

12  0-18  0 

Pteris  tremula,  p. 

Crotons,  per  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

dozen     

4  0-80 

Cyclamen 

10  0-12  0 

Roman  Hyacinths, 

Cyperus,  per  doz. 

3  0-40 

per  box 

3  0    — 

Drac8enas,variety, 

Solanums,       per 

dozen     

6  0-18  0 

dozen     

4  0-60 

Ericas,  per  dozen  12  0  18  0 

Spirteas     

10  0-12  U 

Kuonymus,  vars.. 

Tropseolum,     per 

per  dozen 

4  0-10  0 

dozen     

3  0-40 

Cut  Flowers, 

Jcc:  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

e.d.   s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Aucnioucs,      per 

Marguerites,  white. 

dozen     

2  C-    I  0 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-60 

Azalea  mollis,  per 

Mimosa  (Acacia), 

bunch     

1  6    — 

packet    

1  6    — 

Bouvardias,     per 

Narcissus  p.  doz. 
—  Soleil  d'Or.  per 

2  0-30 

dozen      

4  0-  «  0 

Callas,  per  doz. ... 

4  0-60 

dozen 

4  0-60 

Carnations,    doz. 

Orchids,  various. 

bunches 

9  0-HU  0 

per  dozen    ... 

2  0-80 

Chrysanthemum, 

—  Cattleyas      ... 

6  0-12  0 

per    dozen 

bunches 

Pancratiums,  doz. 

2  6    — 

4  0-24  0 

Pelargoniums, 

Croton  Leaves   ... 

16     2  0 

zonal,    dozen 

Eucharis,  doz.  ... 

16-20 

bunches 

3  0-60 

Terns,  Asparagus, 

—  white,    dozen 

per  bunch   ... 

0  6-16 

bunches 

3  0-60 

—  French,    doz. 

—  double  scarlet. 

bunches 

0  3-04 

per  doz.  bun. 

3  0-60 

—  Maidenhair, 

Poinsettias,      per 

doz.  bunches 

4  0-60 

doz.  bunches  ... 

9  0    — 

Foliage,    various. 

Roman  Hyacinths 

6  0-12  0 

dozen   bunches 

2  0-60 

Koses,     Mermet, 

Gardenias,       per 

per  bunch    .. 

2  0-60 

box        

a  n-  :i  0 

—  white,  bunch 

10-20 

Honesty,  bunch 

2  0    — 

—  pink,    bunch 

4  0-60 

Lilac,  French     ... 

2  0-40 

—  Safranos,bun. 

10-16 

Lilium   auratum 

—  Sunrise,  bun. 

10-16 

per    bunch 

2  0-30 

Smilax,  12  bunch. 

16-30 

—  Harrisii,   per 

Stephanotis 

Tu  Deroses  o  n 

10-20 

bunch 

36-50 

—  lancifolium... 

10-26 

stem,  bunch  . 

0  9-10 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

(i  0-12  0 

—  short,  p.  doz. 

0  2-04 

Marguerites,  yel- 

Violets, doz.  bun. 

10-20 

low,  12  bunches 

0  9-16 

—  Parma,  bun.... 

16-20 

Vegetables 

:  Averag 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

e.d.  s.d. 

S.d.  S.d. 

Artlchokes.Qlobe, 

Mushrooms(hou8e) 

per  dozen... 

2  0-30 

per  lb 

10-13 

—  Jerusalem, 

Onions,  pickling. 

sieve 

1  0    - 

per  sieve     ... 

3  0-40 

Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb. 

0  »-  1  0 

—  per  bag 

7  6-80 

Beetroot,   bushel 

10-16 

—  per  case 

8  0-86 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

sieve      

0  6-13 

bunches 

10-16 

Cabbages,  tally ... 

2  0-30 

—  sieve 

0  6-09 

Carrots,  per  doz. 

Parsnips,  per  bag 

2  6    — 

bunches 

16-20 

Potatos,  per  ton   h 

1  0-100  0 

."—  bag      

2  0-30 

Radishes,    per 

Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen   bunches 

0  9-10 

dozen     

0  9-16 

Rhubarh,  York., 

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

1  6    — 

per  dozen 

3  0    — 

Celery,  12  bunch. 

8  0-10  0 

Salad,  small,  pun- 

Cress,  doz.    pun. 

0  9- 

nets,  per  doz.... 

0  9    — 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

4  010  0 

Seakale,  per  doz. 

16  0     — 

Endive,  per  doz. 

1  0    — 

Shallots,  p.  sieve 

3  0- 

Garlic,  per  lb.   ... 

0  3- 

Spinach,  p.  hush. 

1   0-  1   !■> 

Horseradish,    fo- 

Tomatos.     Teuc- 

reign,  p.  bunch 

10-12 

rilfe,  boxes 

12  0  16  n 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

10-16 

—  English, 

3  6     6  (1 

Lettuces,Cabbagf, 

Turnips,  doz.     ... 

10-16 

per  dozen... 

09-10 

—  bag      

16-20 

—  Cos,  per  doz. 

1  0    — 

Watercress,     per 

Mint,  per  dozen 

3  0-40 

dozen  bunches 

4  0    - 

Apples,     per 

bushel 

16-36 

—  English,  sieve 

or     half 

bushel 

13-  6  0 

Bananas,     bunch 

6  0-10  0 

—  loose,    dozen 

10-16 

Chestnuts,       per 

bag:        

6  6-14  0 

Cobnuts,    per  lb. 

0  4J-0  ii 

Grapes,     Gros 

C  0  1  m  a  r,    per 

lb 

0  6-13 

e.d,  8.d. 
Grapes,  Muscat 

A,  per  lb,      ...  2  0-3  i> 

B,  per  lb.     ,..  1  0-  1  (i 
Canon  Hall 

A, perlb...  .?  0-  4  0 

B,  perlb...  l  ti-  2  ti 
—  Alicante,   per 

lb 0  6-10 

Lemons,  per  case  7  0-18  0 

Melons,  each     ...  0  4-  1  H 

Oranges,  per  case  2  o-}2  o 

Pears,  per  sieve...  1  6-  2  o 

Pines,  each        ...  2  o-  ;i  o 


Remakks.— Yorkshire  Rhubarb  is  now  obtainahlc- 
Krapc-fruits,  Gs.  to  8s.  per  case  ;  Custard-Apples,  dozen, 
ti.«.  to  12>t. ;  Jamaica  Oranges,  9s.  to  123.  per  case  ;  Tene- 
rific,  2s.  6rf.  to  3s.  ditto  ;  Murcia,  Gs.  to  7.*,  ditto  ;  Denia. 
11.S-.  to -'6^■.  ditto  ;  Barrel  Grapes,  tis.  to  ll*.  per  barrel  ; 
Knglijih  Apples  :  Blenheims,  2.*'.  tie?,  to  ;i'*.  tid.  ;  Welling- 
tous,  3.S-.  to  t>s. ;  Lord  Derby,  .36-.  6d. ;  Golden  Noble,  ^v. 
all  per  bushel.  Ribstons,2s.  to3s.  per  sieve  or  half  bushel  ; 
Cox's,  2s.  (jrf.  to  6*.  per  sieve  ;  various.  Is.  Gd.  to  28.  ditto. 
Knglish  Pears,  sieve,  Is.  6d.  to  2-s*. :  foreign  crates,  2s.  6d., 
.»«.,  9y.  each  ;  Californian  cases,  lOs.  to  la^t.  each  ;  Cali- 
fornian  Apples,  G«.  to  Is.  per  case ;  Oregon  Newtown?, 
lis.  to  i:i.s.  ditto:  Barrels.  Canadian,  Nova  Scotiau  in- 
United  States,  prices,  per  barrel :  A.,  Blenheims,  12s.  to 
ia«.  ;  King  of  Tompkins  County,  l2s.  to  I3s.  ;  Ribstons, 
13.S-.  to  15*'.  ;  Newtowns.  20a.  to  25s. ;  B.,  various,  Hs.  to 
lOs.  Walnuts,  bags,  3>f.  6d.  to  4s.  6rf.  Celery,  washed  or 
otherwise,  8«.  to  10s  per  dozen.  Trade  still  continues 
slow, 

POTATOS. 

Dunbars,  90k.  to  100>". ;  various,  home-grown,  (Jits,  to 
80s.  per  ton.  John  Jiatfi,  32  <fe  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


COVENT    GARDEN    FLOWER    MARKET. 

The  dense  fou's  have  had  a  depressing  edect  in 
checking  trade,  which  is  however  not  quite  at  a  stand- 
still, even  in  the  case  of  pot-plants,  though  all 
complain,  there  is  probably  fully  as  large  a  trade  done 
now  as  in  any  previous  season  at  the  same  date  ;  tlie 
fault  lies  in  there  being  too  much  produce  in  tlie 
markets.  Formerly,  among  pot-plants,  the  Chrysantbc- 
mums  had  the  trade  much  to  themselves  at  this  season, 
now  they  have  to  compete  with  Liliuuis,  Lilacs, 
Azalea  mollis,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  other  spring 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  Marguerites,  Heaths,  ttc.  Still 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever.  I  have  never  seen  the  market  better  supplied  with 
these  flowers  than  it  has  been  this  season,  ftir  the  beat- 
finished  jilants  of  which  the  prices  have  been  fairly  good, 
liut  many  remain  unsold,  while  others  arc  cleared  out 
at  very  low  prices.  It  is  much  the  same  with  Ericas, 
of  which  hyemalis  is  now  coming  from  several  growers, 
and  though  prices  are  low  they  cannot  be  cleared. 
Caffra  and  gracilis  are  also  over  plentiful.  Cyclamens 
seem  to  be  cleared  out  better,  but  they  have  to  be  sold 
at  comparatively  low  prices  ; -several  growers  are  now 
sending  well-llowercd  plants.  Begonia  Gloirc  do 
Lorraine  is  also  plentifully  arriving,  and  some  ex- 
cellent plants  are  seen.  The  Turnford  Hall  variety  is 
also  very  tine,  and  this  is' now  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  tlie  older  variety.  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pots  is  excel- 
lent;  it  is  also  sold  in  boxes.  Good  Liliums  in  pots 
are  still  seen  ;  also  Spiraeas  and  Azalea  mollis.  All 
kinds  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  foliage  plants  con- 
tinue over  plentiful.  Although  there  may  be  a  prospect 
of  rather  better  trade,  with  the  large  supplies  prices 
are  not  likely  to  advance  much. 

Cut  Flowers, 

There  is  little  that  is  fresh  to  record  in  the  cut 
tiower  trade.  The  outdoor  Chrysantliemuius  still  glut 
the  market  and  keep  down  the  prices  of  better  quality 
blooms.  The  display  of  good  flowers  of  medium 
size  is  now  quite  attractive  — certainly  much  more 
cllectivc  tlian  the  immense  blooms  seen  at  shows. 
Fi-amficld  Pink  tMadame  Felix  Perrin)  is  vei*y  good. 
Western  King  (the  American  variety)  is  one  of  the  best 
"whites."  Nivcum  is  still  grown  extensively.  Major 
Bonnafl'ou,  an  incurved  "yellow."  is  good.  Several 
incurved  varieties  are  favoured  by  market-growers. 
Ths  blooms  are  not  such  as  are  seen  at  exhibitions,  but 
of  moderate  size,  and  petals  looser.  William  Holmes 
and  W.  Shrimpton  appear  to  be  the  best  "crimsons.  " 
Sarah  Owen  (brouzy-browu)  is  very  good.  Orchid  bloom 
is  n<iw  over  plentiful,  Cattleyas  especially  so;  Odonto- 
^'lossum  is.  perhaiis.  rather  scarce.  Cypripediums  in 
several  varieties  are  very  good  :  I  find  these  are 
much  used  for  various  kinds  of  florists'  work,  even  in 
wreaths  and  other  designs.  Flowers  from  retarded 
stock  are  very  abundant ;  the  white  Lilac  appears  to 
have  more  siil»stauce  than  that  forced  in  the  oi'dinary 
way.  Liliums,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Azalea  mollis  are 
as  plentiful  as  in  spring.  Poinsettias  are  very  bright-, 
lasting  well  while  tlie  weather  continues  mild:  no 
other  flower  has  the  same  colour  effect.  Roses  in  all 
colours  are  good,  and  there  are  still  some  from  outside. 
Carnations  are  unusually  plentiful  for  this  lirac  of  year : 
in  fact,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


FRUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasuow.  November  2X  —The  following  arc  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American, 
I'M.  to  18s.  per  barrel ;  do.,  Canadian,  10s.  to  22)i.  do. : 
do.,  English,  (is.  to  \os.  per  cwt. ;  common,  £4  to  £5  per 
ton;  Lemons,  Ss.  to  ihs.  per  case;  Grapes,  Almeria, 
Us.  to  V^s.  per  barrel;  do.,  hotue  M.  to  Is.  per  lb,; 
Alicante,  6rf.  to  l.s.  do. ;  Colmar,  Sd.  to  \s.  ^d.  do. ; 
Muscats,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  do. ;  Bananas,  (is.  to  12«.  per 
bunch;  Mushrooms,  is.  6d.  per  lb.;  Tomatos,  4d.  to 
lod.  per  lb. ;  Onions.  Valencia,  7s.  to  8s.  per  case. 

LiVEHPOOL,  November  ^X— Wholesale  Vegetable  Market 
(North  Hay).  —  The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  current  prices  during  the  past  week  —  prices 
varying  according  to  supply  :— Vegetables  :  Potatos,  per 
cwt.,  Main  Crop.  2s.  9d.  to  4s.;  Up-to-Date,  is.  lOd.  to 
2s,  2d.;  British  Queen,  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  2d.;  Conquest. 
Is,  lOd.  to  2s. ;  Turnips,  .'id.  to  7d.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Swedes,  is.  to  is.  3d.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  6d.  to  Sd. 
per  dozen  bunches,  and  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  cwt. ;  Onions, 
foreign,  tls,  9d.  to  7s.  per  bag ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  cd,  per 
dozen  bunches;  Cauliflowers,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  do :  Cab- 
bages, 6d.  to  Is,  do.  :  Celeiy,  8d.  to  Is,  4d.  do.  Fruit : 
Apples,  American,  7s.  ^d.  to  9s.  6d.  per  barrel,  and 
12.V,  to  14s.  6d. :  Canadians.  .S(i.  6d.  to  12s.,  do.,  and  Ijs. 
for  superior  lots  do. ;  Pears.  American,  2s.  9d.  to  48.  *j(L 
per  box,  and  12s  to  lr.8.  6d.  per  barrel ;  Grapes.  Almeria, 
.'is.  to  9s.  per  barrel ;  Oranges,  Valeucias,  9s.  to  lis.  6d. 
per  case;  Malagas,  6s.  to  9s.  tid. ;  Lemons  Messina,  4s.  to 
4s.  Sd.  per  case ;  Malagas,  .'i,s-.  ."id.  to  7s.  3d.  St.  Jo A?is.— Potatos 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck;  Cucumbers,  3d.  and  6d.  each  ; 
Filberts,  8d.  per  lb. ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  6d.  do. ;  do.,  foreign,  6d.  to  8d.  do. ;  Pineapples, 
foreign,  3s.  to  5s.  each;  Mushrooms,  lOd.  to  is.  per  lb. 
Birkenhead :—Pot3itos,  ed.  to  8(^  per  peck;  Filberts,  tid. 
to  8d.  per  lb. :  Grapes,  English,  is.  to  2s.  do. ;  do.. 
f o reign,  .3<i.  to  tSd.  do. ;  Tomatos,  English,  3d,  to6d.  do. ; 
Mushrooms,  Is.  do. 


ENQUIRY. 

Sea-sand  for  CEoguET  Grounds,  Ten.vis 
Courts,  and  Bowling  Greens.  —  Have  any 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  had  practical 
experience  with  sea-sand  upon  such  greens  ?  If  so, 
what  are  the  results  in  the  shape  of  its  abolish- 
ing Daisies,  Plantains,  and  other  troublesome 
weeds.  I  was  told  recently  that  it  was  good  for 
the  purpose  named,  but  my  informant  was  not  in 
the  business,  and  had  only  got  his  information 
incidentally.  It  should  be  applied  at  about  this 
time,  and  fully  i  inch  thick,  and  followed  up  in 
February  with  some  artificial  manure.  Ground 
bone-meal  I  should  say  would  be  the  best  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  idea  has  a  sensible  ring 
about  it,  hence  this  query.  H.  J.  C. 


^^^LorrcjpondenU 


*^*  Editor  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communicationp,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  ihey  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publkshp^r  :  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  Tlie  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confubion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Beech  :  F.  W.  B.  The  work  of  a  coccus.  We 
fear  you  can  do  nothing  if  the  disease  is  widely 
spread;  otherwise  petroleum  emulsion  might 
be  tried  as  a  spray,  or  the  bark  scrubbed  with 
it  where  possible. 

Chrysanthemums  :  /Ifiss  C.  Send  to  some  grower 
who  makes  a  speciality  of  such  plants.  We  do 
not  recognise  it. 

Bougainvillea  :  J.  P.  We  believe  that  the 
species  we  have  usually  seen  on  the  walls  of 
dwellings  in  southern  Europe  is  B.  spectabiha, 
but  probably  B.  glabra  is  also  grown.  Neither 
species  would  be  likely  to  succeed  out-of-doors 
in  Kent,  but  they  might  do  so  under  a  verandah 
if  protected  during  frost  in  winter. 

Cucumber  Spot  :  G.  H.  You  have  not  read  your 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  or  you  would  know  how 
terribly  fatal  this  disease  is.  Turn  out  the 
plants  and  burn  them.  We  fear  no  remedy  is 
practical  enough  for  use.  Before  next  season 
thoroughly  clease  the  houses,  fumigate  with 
sulphur,  and  feed  the  plants  well  next  year 
with  potash  manures.  Spray  the  foliage  with 
liver-of-sulphur  half  an  ounce  to  two  gallons 
of  »  ater. 
Cucumbers  :  F.  C.  It  is  quite  true  that  Cucum- 
bers are  occasionally  produced  without  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  flowers,  but  never  seeds. 
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Chavht  Down  (undek  Bkacknell). — We  have 
received  a  dietached  label  from  the  postal 
authorities  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Chavey 
Down  post  office.  Will  the  sender  please  write 
to  us  or  send  again,  as  the  parcel  may  have 
been  lost  ? 

.  Faldube  op  the  Labch  :  Practical  Forester.  The 
growth  of  the  Larch  you  refer  to  as  being 
40  to  50  feet  in  height  eighteen  years  after 
date  of  planting,  is  wonderfully  good.  It 
would  certainly  be  interesting  to  have  them 
photographed,  and  also  to  obtain  particulars  of 
soil,  situation,  asiiect,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
freedom  or  otherwise  of  the  tree  from  disease 
(Peziza  Willkommii).  The  only  objection  to  the 
timber  of  Larch  grown  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is 
its  comparative  softness  and  porosity,  and  it 
often  hajjpens  that  rapidly  grown  Larch  is 
more  subject  to  "  Larch-rot  "  or  internal  decay 
than  slower-grown  trees.  Particulars  as  to.  the 
condition  of  those  trees  already  cut  as  regards 
this  point  would  be  of  value,  and  also  a  state- 
ment respecting  the  approximate  rate  of  growth 
at  the  present  time,  tbat  any  falling  off  may 
benoted  which  might  indicate  tbe  approach  of 
premature  decay. 

Flotvbbs,  Veoetaeies,  and  Fkxtits  in  Uganda  : 
Hortus.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
kingdom  of  Uganda  contains  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates, from  that  obtaining  on  the  vast  slopes  of 
snosvclad  Ruwinzori  to  that  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  But  for  your  purpose 
we  shall  take  the  climate  found  on  the  lake 
shores,  as  that  or  one  similar  obtains  over  a 
very  wide  extent  of  country  inland.  To  ask 
what  sort  of  flowers  will  do  here  is  to  be  met 
with  the  reply,  "  Most  of  the  best  things  found 
outdoors  in  a  British  garden  in  summer  time." 
Let  us  first  see  what  will  not  do  or  are  not 
worth  trying.  These  are  Anemones,  Aquile- 
gias.  Calceolarias,  Campanulas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums (annual  or  otherwise),  Cyclamen,  Del- 
phiniums, Poppies,  Primulas,  Stocks,  Sweet 
Pea,  Sweet  William,  Wallflowers.  But  then 
what  a  range  we  have  in  the  things  which  do 
succeed:  Aster  (China  or  bedding),  Ageratum, 
Amaranthus  (two  good  sorts  are  wild),  Antir- 
rhinums (lovely,  flower  for  a  long  period), 
Begonia.  Balsam  (spread  over  the  garden  like 
weeds),  Browallia,  Cannas  (the  glory  of  the 
garden,  the  best  sorts  should  be  taken),  Clarkia, 
Carnation  (one  gets  interesting  results  from 
seeds),  Cockscomb,  Coleus  (do  splendidly,  many 
charming  forms  cotne  from  a  packet  of  seed). 
Coreopsis  Cosmos  (both  quite  at  home).  Corn- 
flower, Diauthus,  Dahlia  (becomes  a  weed  so 
freely  do  they  flower,  good  Cactus  sorts  should 
be  taken),  Eschscholtzia,  Gaillardia,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Gladiolus  (there  are  wild  sorts 
in  the  country,  the  garden  hybrids  are  most 
satisfactory),  Pyrethrum,  Heliotrope,  Heii- 
chrysum,  Lobelia,  Lnpinus,  Marigold,  Mig- 
nonette, Nemophila,  Nieotiana  (especially  the 
fine  species  sylvestris),  Nasturtium,  Nemesia, 
Pansy  (not  in  all  cases  a  success).  Petunias 
(nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  Petu- 
nias and  Zinnias  have  taken  to  tropical  Africa. 
The  Petunia  is  all  over  the  place  in  towns  in  all 
its  glory  of  fine  colouring,  such  as  one  never 
sees  at  home.  We  once  saw  a  field  one  or  two 
acres  in  extent  near  Blantyre  in  British  Central 
Africa  which  was  a  blaze  of  Zinnias.  How  they 
all  got  there  was  a  puzzle,  but  tlit-y  had  succeeded 
in  ousting  the  native  vegetation  and  reigned 
supreme.  Zinnias  go  single  in  a  generation  or 
two,  but  retain  their  fine  colours).  Pinks, 
Drumraond's  Phlox,  Salpiglossis,  Salvia  (the 
red  one),  Solauum,  Sunflower  (single  minia- 
ture, the  big  double  one  is  common),  Tagetes, 
Vt-vbena,  Winter  Cherry.  Foliage  plants ;  Beet, 
Ire-jine,  Perilla.  Bulbs:  Amaryllis,  A.  Bel- 
ladonna, Vallota,  Tuberoses,  Montbretia,  Hya- 
cinth us  candicans ;  Zejihyrauthes  gloriosa  is  wild, 
Agapanthus,  all  thesf  do  exceedingly  well.  It 
is  the  same  with  vegetables  as  with  flowers,  one 
can  have  a  fine  pick  of  good  things.  What 
have  proved  unsatisfactory  are :  Eunner  Beans, 
Broad  Beans,  Kale.  Broccoli,  Savoys.  What 
did  well  included :  Peas  (dwarf  sorts  are  recom- 
mended, the  natives  everywhere  grow  Peas), 
French  Beans  (a  good  form  is  grown  by  the 
nati>'es).  Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages  (the 
/  warf  York  types  with  small  hard  heads).  Cau- 


liflowers, Carrots,C  acvimbers,Celery,  Gourds  (the 
natives  grow  several  sorts),  Kohl  Ealii  (very 
useful).  Leeks,  Lettuce  (especially  choice  Cab- 
bage sorts).  Onions,  Parsley  (a  great  success). 
Asparagus,  New  Zealand  Spinach,  Artichokes 
(Globe  and  Jerusalem,  the  former  must  be  given 
a  cool  site,  it  seems  to  dislike  the  tropical  sun)  ; 
Khnbarb  may  also  be  tried  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  roots  are  best  to  start  with,  seeds  are 
slow.  Herbs :  Borage,  Sage,  Thyme,  Mint. 
When  we  come  to  fruits  our  list  is  somewhat 
limited,  at  least  as  regards  temperate  sorts. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  will  not  do.  Figs, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  choice  Greengages 
can  be  planted,  also  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
and  Currants.  The  Vine,  for  some  strange 
reason,  is  not  at  all  successful.  But  practically 
all  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  thrive  : 
Pineapples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Limes,  Mangos, 
Cashews,  Guavas,  Soursops,  Avocado-  Pears, 
Tomatos,  and  Loquat  do  exceedingly  well. 
Three  sorts  of  Passion  Fruit  are  so  common 
that  you  will  have  little  difficulty  iu  stocking 
your  garden,  they  are ;  Passiflora  eduiis  (excel- 
lent eating),  P.  laurifolia,  and  P.  quadran- 
gularis.  The  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya)  is  common 
in  every  village,  aad  Bananas  are  the  staple 
food  of  the  natives.  J.  M. 

Frhit  -  TREES  FOR  India  :  /K.  S.  M.,  Bombaij. 
You  do  not  state  for  what  part  of  India  tbe 
information  regarding  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Nectarines  is  required.  Generally  the 
select  varieties  of  those  fruits  that  are  culti- 
vated in  Europe  have  not  a  constitution 
adapted  for  Indian  conditions.  Many  of  the 
select  sorts  jiave  been  taken  to  India  with  the 
idea  of  grafting  them  on  native  stocks,  but  the 
result  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  In  Nor- 
thern India,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  5,000  ft., 
a  few  fair  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  follow- 
ing have  been  produced  ; — Louise  Bonne  and 
Marie  Louise  Pears ;  Green  Gage  and  Blue 
Gage  Plums;  Boyal  George  Peach;  and  Vio- 
lette  Hiitive  Nectarine.  Cross-breeding,  which 
is  kept  secret  from  Hindus,  [who  regard  such 
work  as  worse  than  sacrilege,  is  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  suitable  varieties  of  fruits  for  the 
Indian  climate. — If  no  other  colour  has  dis- 
appeared during  the  process  of  drying  the 
Begonia  leaf  sent  is  B.  Prince  Wallenstein,  one 
of  the  older  garden  forms  raised  from  B.  Rex. 

Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show  :  Correction. 
The  2nd  prize  in  the  class  for  Chrysanthemum 
groups  was  awarded,  we  are  informed,  to  Mr. 
C.  Burfoot,  gr.  to  G.  B.  Windeler,  Esq.,  Ditton 
Hill,  Surbiton. 

L.i;lia  and  other  Plants  :  71.  II.  What  you 
describe  as  a  second  leaf  folded  at  the  edges  at 
the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulb  is  probably  the 
flower-sheath.  Wait  and  see  what  will  de- 
velop when  the  "  leaf "  has  unfolded.  The 
dropping  of  flower-buds  by  plants  of  such  a 
miscellaneous  nature  as  those  you  have  enu- 
merated is  probably  caused  through  the  plants 
receiving  too  much  or  too  little  water,  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  without  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 
cultivated. 

Market  Garden  :  E.  II.  S.  The  buildings  are 
not  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  land  covered 
by  them  is  assessed  as  land  covered  with  im- 
movable buildings  would  be.  The  ruling  by 
the  House  of  Lords  on  this  matter  will  be  found 
on  reference  to  the  Gardeiters'  Chronicle  for 
August  12,  1«99,  p.  130. 

Marketing  Produce  ;  W.  J.  The  pressure  upon 
our  space  is  always  very  great,  but  we  will 
consider  your  suggestion. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious 
to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently 
can,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers,  still  less  to  casual 
readers,  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  botli  of  time  and  money, 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required 
for  other  matters.  CoiTespondeuts  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ;  they 
should  be  very  careful  to  label  them  properly,  to 
give  every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits 
are  grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe  or  nearly  ripe 
specimens  which  show  the  characters  of  the  variety. 
By  neelecting  these  precautious  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  laljour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspon- 
dents   not     answered     in    this     issue     are     requested 


to  be  so  good  <iii  to  conftdt  the  following  numbers  ."  — 
IF.  E.  O'ouqh.  Apple,  Benoni. — H.  V.  1,  Marie 
Louise;  2,  Autumn  Nelis;  3.  Autumn  Jose- 
phine ;  i,  Glout  Moreeau  ;  5,  Baron  de  Mello  ; 
(i,  Gansel's  Bergamot. — J.  C.  S.  1,  Emperor 
Alexander ;  0,  Northern  Dumpling. — A.  Baker. 
We  think  it  a  local  variety,  and  do  not  recog- 
nise it. —  0.  A.  11.  1,  Summer  Bergamot;  2, 
Van  Mons.  Red ;  3,  Bergamote  Esperen ;  4, 
Leon  lo  Clerc  Laval ;  5,  not  recognised ;  G, 
Soldat  Laboureur. — Caenn-ell.  1,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;    2,    Blenheim    Pippin ;    3,   Gravenstein ; 

4,  Maltster;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin;  6,  Tower  of 
Glamis. 

Names  of  Plants:  See  note  under  "Names  of 
Fruits." — W.    P.     Salvia     Horminnm.  —  J.    B. 

1,  Ruscus  hypophyllum  ;  2,  Pieris  flori- 
bunda;  3,  Taxodium  distichum. — Aloe.  1,  Not 
found ;  2,  Erigeron  mucronatum ;  3,  Arctotis 
grandiflora;  4,  Othonopsis  cheirifolia;  5, 
Cerastium  Blebersteinii. — A.  B.  H.  1  and  2 
are  forms  of  Aster  ericoides  ;  3,  A.  diffusus  var. 
horizontalis. — C.  H.,  Constantinople.  The  plant 
(with  fruit)  is  a  Coccinia,  presumably  C.  indica. 
—  F.  B.  W.  Not  Cryptomeria,  but  Cupressus 
f  unebris  in  the  adult  state,  and  also  in  the  young 
condition  often  called  Eetinospora. — Zero.  1, 
Ela^agnus  latifolius  aureus  ;  2,  Pieris  flori- 
bunda ;  3,  Cedar  of  Lebanon ;  4,  Taxodium 
distichum  ;  5,  Berberis  stenophyUa. — G.  P. 
Juniperus  sinensis. — R.  T.    1,  Liparis  longipes  ; 

2,  Stelis  micrantha ;  3,  Masdevallia  Simula;  4, 
Bulbophyllum  Lobbii.^ — A.  A.,  Dei'on.  1,  Abies 
brachyphylla,     Japan ;    2,    Pieris    floribunda ; 

3,  Sohizostylis  coccinea;  4,  Leycesteria  formosa  ; 

5,  Cotoneaster  frigida  ;  (3,  Euonymus  europa;us. 
— TV.  A.  Cypripedium  insigneand  C.  i.  Maulei, 
the  latter  being  the  one  with  purple  spots  on 
the  upper  sepal.  —  Edieard.  Ornithogaluui 
lacteum. 

Roses  Flowering  in  the  Open:  X.  T.  Z.  Your 
specimen  is  not  at  all  remarkable.  We  recently 
saw  numbers  in  full  beauty  growing  in  the 
open  air  on  the  Kent  coast. 

SE.A.SIDE  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  :  E.  It 
You  will  find  in  the  issues  of  the   Oardenen- 
Chronicle  for   November   25  and   December   9 
1899,    and     in     that    for    January    13,    1900 , 
exhaustive  articles  on  this  subject. 

Seed  from  South  Africa  :  W.  B.  J.  Felicia 
echinata. 

Shrubs  that  Flower  in  Autumn:  A.  W. 
Among  the  many  handsome  shrubs  that  flower 
during  August  and  September  and  are  suitable 
for  planting  in  the  borders  are  those  following : — 
Daphne  cneorum,  Kerriajaponica,  Abelia  rupes- 
tris  and  A.  triflora.  Hibiscus  syriacus,  Jasminum 
officinale,  Lithospermum  prostratum  (dwarf), 
Lycesteria  formosa,  Spiroea  Douglasii,  Sym- 
phoricarpus  occidentalis,  Clematis  Flammula, 
Hypericum  calycinum,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Olearia 
Haastii,  Osmanthus  fragrans,  and  Calycanthus 
occidentalis.  Yott  should  not  forget  to  include 
some  plants  for  the  effect  produced  by  their 
autumnal  foliage. 

Spent  Hops  :  F.  L.  R.  As  was  stated  on  p.  344, 
we  do  not  consider  spent  Hops  to  possess  much 
manurial  value. 

Tuberose  :  Young  Gardener.  The  Tuberose  is 
attacked  by  a  curious  form  of  disease  which 
may  be  new  to  this  country.  We  will  make 
further  examination  and  report  the  result  in 
next  week's  issue. 

Women  Gardeners  :  Correspondent.  There  are 
several  colleges  at  Reading,  Swanley,  and  else- 
where, where  women  are  taught  gardening.  Per- 
haps you  would  obtain  information  of  otherplaces 
where  women  gardeners  are  employed  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural International  Union.  The  Employment 
Secretary  is  Mrs.  Bryant  -  Sowerby,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


communications  Received.— J.  C— N.  E.  B.— W.  W. 
—  W.  E.  G— W.  M.  W.-R.  P.— Prof,  die,  Rennes- 
F.  Clacs,  Brussels-F.  G.  F.— M.  C.  C— Rev.  H.  G.— 
F.  D— J.  R  — J.  D.— 11.  (:.—<;.  F.  P.— Yorkshire'Render 
—.1.  A.  S.  -F.  G.  «  — .T.  A.  C.  C— J.  1).-.I.  B.— W.  H.  P. 
— W.  11.  T.-G.  W.— W.  W.  S.— T.  C,  Brussels— \V.  R. 
Fisher— Expoi-t—E.  W.-.l.  G.  W.-S.  A,— R.  D  — 
VV.  M.  W.— W.  U,  C— T.  H.  S.— E.  M.  H.— A.  N. 
.\damson— F.  M,— Prof,  ilenriques.  Cambra. 

Photogkaphs  Recp.ived.— \V.  Taylor. 

(/■'or  Weather  sec  p.  ix.) 
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Bougainvillea  spectabilis.  Cannells'  variety 

Bulbophyllum  Weddelii      

Hippeastrums  at  Highbury,a  groupof 

Mauettiaiuflata 

View  of  the  dwelling-house  at  Highbury,  from  the 
pleasure-grounds  (Supplementary  Illustration) 


ENGLISH     GARDENS.* 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  features  about 
gardening  is  its  diversity  of  aim  and  pur- 
pose. One  man  wants  to  grow  Gooseberries 
and  Cabbages.  Anotlier  thinks  he  can  buy 
these,  and  devotes  his  garden  to  somt thing 
that  lie  cannot  obtain  in  this  vicarious 
manner.  Another  is  a  collector,  and  loves 
to  get  about  as  representative  an  assemblage 
of  plants  as  his  means,  his  tastes,  and  his 
opportunities  will  allow.  Then  there  is  the 
specialist,  who  makes  a  hobby  of  his  Roses, 
his  Orchids,  his  Chrysanthemums,  his 
Cactuses,  or  whatever  trroup  he  fancies. 

A  very  marked  variety  of  specialist  is  the 
"  florist,"  who  devotes  his  energies  to  one 
particular  flower,  be  it  Auriculas  or  Carna- 
tions or  Dahlias  or  any  other  that  comes 
under  the  indefinable  but  readily  intelli- 
gible category  of  "  florist's  flowers. "  lie  sets 
up  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection,  and  tries 
to  make  his  flowers,  whatever  be  their 
natural  tendency,  conform  to  his  ideal, 
which  in  general  is  neither  that  of  the 
botanist  nor  of  the  artist,  but  a  purely 
arbitrary  and  subjective  notion.  The 
botanist  in  his  turn  avails   himself  of   his 

■•■  Some  English  iiordcns,  after  drawings  by  George  H. 
Kgood,  R.I.,  with  notes  by  Gertrude  Jekyll;  4to., 
pp.  i;^l,  coloured  plates  .=>u  ;  £2  2s. 


garden  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  com" 
parison.  To  him  it  may  be  that  what  others 
would  call  a  weed  is  for  some  reason  or 
other  invested  with  special  interest.  The 
commercial  gardener,  he  who  grows  plants 
in  the  market  garden  or  the  nursery,  re- 
gulates his  procedures  according  to  the 
demands  of  his  clients  and  in  obtdience  to 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

All  the  preceding  classes  of  gardeners 
tend  their  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
plants,  and  with  a  view  to  their  utility, 
their  beauty,  or  their  interest. 

There  is  still  a  large  class  of  gardeners  to 
whom  the  garden  is  the  primary  considera- 
tion. They  grow  their  plants  and  group 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  garden.  The  plants 
are  considered  from  the  tame  point  of  view 
as  the  bricks  of  the  mansion  to  an  architect, 
or  the  colours  of  the  palette  to  the  artist,  as 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  decora- 
lion  of  the  garden  and  the  enhancement  of 
its  amenities.  Coder  this  heading  come  the 
landscape  gardeners  and  the  designers,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  reposcfulness,  the  har- 
monies, the  contrasts,  the  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances and  position,  the  effects,  and 
all  that  constitutes  the  special  charm  of  the 
garden  as  a  whole.  Here,  too,  belong  the 
artists,  revelling  in  beauty  of  form  and 
subtle  combinations  of  colour. 

The  ideal  gardener  would  be  one  who 
combined  in  due  proportion  all  these  quali- 
flcations.  He  should  be  first  and  foremost 
H  cultivator,  with  a  sufficient  knowkdge  of 
botany  and  physiology  to  help  him  in  his 
work  and  render  him  competent  to  deal 
with  emergencies  and  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies. In  striving,  as  he  should,  after 
perfection,  he  should  work  up  to  a  natural 
and  not  to  an  arbitrary  standard.  He  should 
be  an  artist,  and  know  how  to  group  his 
plants  to  the  best  advantage,  or  how  best 
to  display  their  characteristics  as  isolated 
specimens  or  as  components  of  a  scheme  of 
colour.  Such  an  ideal  gardener  is  hardly  to 
1)6  found.  Differences  of  mental  organisa- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  "tub-division  of 
labour'  entail  specialism.  The  most  we 
can  do  is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  an 
adequate  general  knowledge  before  the 
attempt  is  made  to  specialise. 

As  are  the  gardens  and  the  gardeners,  so 
are  the  books  about  gardening.  Their  aims 
and  purposes  are  as  diverse  as  the  gardens 
and  those  who  work  in  them.  The  hand- 
some book  before  us  is  an  instance  of 
specialisation.  It  is  a  book  for  the  artist- 
gardener,  if  we  coin  such  an  epithet.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  reproductions  of 
water-colour  drawings  from  the  brush  of 
Mr.  Elgood,  with  which  are  associated  notes 
from  the  pen  of  our  ablest  artist-gardener. 
The  drawings  are  very  beautiful,  almost  all 
devoted  to  the  representation  of  formal 
rather  than  of  natural  gardens — of  gardens 
that  find  their  most  appropriate  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion  or  in  association 
with  architectural  features.  The  colour- 
schemes  that  have  arisen  spontaneously 
rather  than  by  design  are  a  delight  to  the 
eye.  The  formality,  it  is  true,  is  apt  to  be 
monotonous  and  oppressive,  the  clipped, 
trees  require  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
discrimination,  or  they  become  childish  and 
offensive,  and  the  tangle  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  sometimes  as  inappropriate  and  dis- 
pleasing in  its  way  as  were  in  their  time 
the  distressing  ribbon- borders  and  glaring 


masses  of  "bedding  plants."  Take,  for  in 
stance,  the  grand  group  of  Orange  Lilies  and 
Larkspurs  shown  opposite  p.  26— a  startling 
contiast,  but  backed  up  with  rich  foliage  in 
the  background.  As  it  is,  it  is  noble — transfer 
it  in  imagination  to  the  terrace-garden,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous.  A  similarly  beautiful 
group  is  that  opposite  p.  30,  "Purple  Cam- 
panula." Tne  group  shown  in  the  very  next 
plate,  "  White  Lilies  and  Yellow  Monks- 
hood," charming  in  itself,  is  rendered  almost 
ludicrous  by  the  intrusive  absurdity  of  some 
clipped  shrubs  in  the  background.  The 
sequaciousness  of  the  public  is  answerable 
for  this  monotony.  What  one  does  another 
imitates,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  what  is 
light  and  appropriate  in  one  place  may  be 
wrong  and  unsuitable  in  another. 

In  a  garden  we  look  for  character  and 
purpose.  The  garden  should  not  be  mean- 
ingless, but  each  should  have  its  own  cha- 
racteristic features  and  reveal  the  impress 
of  its  designer.  His  aim  should  be  more 
or  less  obvious,  the  garden  itself  more  or 
less  suggestive.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  at  greater  length  on  such  elementary 
considerations.  Our  present  purpose  is 
solely  to  commend  to  the  notice  of  garden- 
lovers  this  very  lieautiful  series  of  drawings, 
which  will  furnish  endless  suggestions ; 
whilst  Miss  Jekyll's  annotations  will  prove 
most  helpful  to  those  who,  so  far  as  they 
may,  wish  to  carry  them  out. 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


STELIS  BINOTI,  De  "Wildeman,  nor.  sp." 

A  NEW  Orchid  has  recently  flowered  in  the 
National  Botanic  Garden,  Brussels.  The  plant 
was  imported  from  Brazil  in  1901  by  M.  Binot, 
well  known  for  the  Orchids  and  Palm-seeds 
introduced  by  him.  M.  E.  De  Wildeman,  one  of 
the  "  Conservators  "  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  fur- 
nishes the  following  description  of  the  Orchid : — 

This  small  species,  introduced  by  M.  Binot, 
has  flowered  uninterruptedly  tor  several  months. 
Judged  by  its  small  bracts,  which  are  shorter 
than  or  barely  the  length  of  the  pedicel,  and  by  its 
racemes,  borne  several  in  one  sheath,  and  coming 
into  flower  in  succession,  this  species  belongs  to 
the  sub-genus  Polystachyae,  Cogniaux  (Fl.  Brazil, 
iii.,  4,  p.  313).  The  stems  are  slender,  generally 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  uniarticulate ;  the 
flowers  are  glabrous,  and  resemble  those  of  S. 
viridipurpurea,Lindley.  The  latter  species  differs 
in  having  spotted  and  larger  flowers;  leaves 
measru'ing  (J— 9  cm.  (2i — 3j  inches)  long,  and 
15 — 23  mill,  (about  |  to  f  inch)  wide,  and  there- 
fore nearly  twice  the  width  of  those  of  S.  Binoti ; 
and  it  has  a  different  venation.  The  midrib  of 
S.  viridipurpurea,  Lindl.,  is  distinctly  prominent 
on  the  lower  surface ;  the  lateral  veins  are 
equally  distinct.  In  S.  Binoti  the  principal  vein 
and  secondary  veins  are  not  conspicuous  on  the 
lower  surface  ;  the  latter  are  not  even  apparent, 
and  the  former  is  only  visible  on  the  back  of  the 
fleshy  leaf  as  a  fine  and  somewhat  dark  line. 
E.  D.  W. 

*  fitelU  Binoti,  De  Wildeman.  nov.  sp.— Caules  secun- 
darii  erecti,  teretiusculi,  uniartlculati,  5- cm.  cire. 
lougi,  1—2  mm.  crassi ;  squama?  membranacea?,  ner- 
vosa^. Folia  subereeta,  crassa,  coriacea,  rigida,  uui- 
nervia,  5-8  cm.  longa  et  6—12  mm.  lata,  nervo  mediano 
.supra  profundius  canaliculate,  subtus  non  promi- 
neotc,  venulis  lateraliljus  obsoletis,  petiolus  erassus, 
supra  profunde  caualiculatus  circ.  I  cm.  longu.s.  Ra- 
cemi  1—3,  multillori.  Flores  virides,  non  maculati. 
Sepala  membranacea,  glabra,  cire.  1  mm.  longa.  et  lata. 
Petala  coacava,  brevissitiia.  circ.  0  8  mm.  lata.  ■  La- 
belUim  petalis  a>quilongum,  cucullatum,  raarginibus 
erectis  U'5  mm.  circ.  longum.  Columna  erecta,  minu- 
tissiraa,  subclavata.    Brasil  (Binot,  1901). 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

BULBOPHYLLUM  WEDDELII. 

This  interesting  species  was  exhibited  by  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Koyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
itojal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  18,  when 
it    attracted    much    attention   by  the    singular 


"  c.  Side  view  of  the  ball  and  socket-joint  of 
the  labellnm,  resembling  the  head  of  an  animal's 
femur  fixed  in  one  of  the  acetabula  of  the  pelvis. 
The  acetabulum  is  ridged  as  in  animals,  and  the 
head  of  the  labellum,  like  a  femur,  has  processes 
in  the  style  of  the  large  and  small  trochanters. 
The  head  is  also  provided  with  an  articular 
ligament  to  prevent  the  ball  from  slipping;  out 
of  the  socket,  as  in  man  and  other  animals." 


Fig.  167. — bulbophyi.lum  weddelii. 


movements  of  the  lips,  some  of  which  were 
continually  swinging  by  the  action  of  the  slight 
currents  of  air  around  it. 

In  making  the  drawing  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith  noticed  peculiarities  of  structure,  which  he 
illustrates  and  explains  in  the  accompanying 
note : — 

"  A.  Side  view  of  bloom,  showing  swinging 
labellum  x  2. 

"  B.  Front  of  bloom,  the  upper  sepal  cut  off 
and  the  lateral  sepals  foreshortened  x  2. 


The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish,  with  some 
indistinct  olive-green  markings ;  the  lips  of  a 
glittering  white,  like  mica,  splashed  with  blackish- 
purple. 

'■  Bog-Tbotting  fok   Orchids."* 
As    the    title   plainly   indicates    this    is    not 
strictly  a  scientific  work,  neither  is  it  devoted  to 
Orchids  alone,  but  other  striking  North  Ameri- 

"^  (t.  p.  Putnam  s  Sons.  New  York  and  Londou : 
Tlie  KiiickevbOL'ker  Press,  WOl. 


can  plants  and  shrubs,  which  presented  them- 
selves to  the  author.  Miss  Grace  Greylock  Niles, 
during  her  explorations  extending  over  several 
seasons  in  the  Hoosac  Valley  of  Verniount,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  are  pleasantly 
introduced  to  the  reader  both  by  description  and 
illustration.  From  the  commencement  Miss. 
Niles  takes  her  readers  over  the  ground  with  her, 
describing  the  discovery  of  each  of  the  plants,  its 
surroundings,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it- 
existed,  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and  the  many 
incidents  with  which  her  journeyings  were  varied. 
At  every  chapter  evidence  of  the  author's  love  of 
nature  and  the  beautiful  and  varied  charaetei- 
of  the  vegetation  surrounding  her  is  given,  and 
something  like  the  same  enthusiasm  would 
probably  be  imparted  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
her  pleasant  book,  and  especially  those  of  her 
own  sex. 

The  Orchids  treated  of  are  of  course  the 
terrestrial  Orchids  of  North  America,  and  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  Cjpripediums,  coloured 
plates  of  which  are  given. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  species  there  are 
some  departures  from  the  names  recognised  by  us. 
For  examples,  on  p.  1,  Cypripedium  hirsutum  and 
C.  Eegina3  are  mentioned,  and  further  on  illus^ 
trations  of  them  are  given.  The  former  is  C. 
pubescens  Willdenow,  for  according  to  the  Inder 
Kewensis  C.  hirsutum  (Miller's  Garil.  Die.)  is 
C.  spectabile.  The  same  authority  gives  O. 
Eegina;  as  a  synonym  of  C.  spectabile,  but 
the  reference  in  Miss  Niles'  work,  p.  214,  gives, 
priority  to  C.  Regina;,  Walter,  published  in 
1791,  and  establishes  its  right  to  be  recog- 
nised. At  p.  282  an  illustration  of  Limodorum. 
tuberosum  is  given  ;  in  this  case  also  the  priority 
of  Limodorum  tuberosum,  Linna-us,  1753,  over  the 
generally  accepted  name  Calopogon  pulcheUus, 
E.  Brown,  1813,  being  the  reason.  But  if  priority 
were  a  sufficient  excuse  in  all  cases  the  much- 
abused  genus  Limodoiiim  would  include  some 
Phaius,  Bletias,  Acrides,Calanthes,  Dendrobiums, 
and  members  of  many  other  genera  very  dis- 
similar. Tlio  book  is  i^leasantly  ^vritten,  and  the 
instructive  and  entntaining  manner  in  which 
the  vast  amount  of  information  relating  to  North 
American  plants, and  t-specially  Orchids,  is  given, 
fits  it  not  only  for  those  who  study  plants,  but 
for  all  who  take  interest  in  them  and  their 
natural  habitats.  The  more  serious  scientific  side  - 
of  the  question  is  provided  for  in  an  appendix  of 
some  forty  pages,  in  which  the  "  Orchids  of  New 
England "  are  enumerated  and  described;  Ad 
excellent  index  is  added,  and  the  work  is  embel- 
lished by  forty-eight  half-tone  and  twenty-four  . 
coloured  plates. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. — M.  Foussat,  Professor 
of  Horticulture  and  Botany  at  Hyeres,  has  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  use 
oi  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  case  of  numerous  plants 
belonging  to  various  natural  orders.  The  pam- 
phlet, which  is  entitled  Le  Nitrate  de  Sonde  dans, 
la  Culture  des  Fleurs,  is  illustrated  with  numerous- 
figures,  which  show  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  effects  of  the  nitrate,  whether  used  alone  or  - 
mixed  with  ordinary  garden  soil  or  compost 
(terreau).  "Cheek"  experiments,  in  which  no- 
manure  at  all  was  supplied,  were  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  We  cannot  enter  into- 
detail,  it  must  suffice  to  show  that  the  nitrate 
was  in  all  cases  beneficial,  especially  when  used 
in  a  diluted  state.  The  most  generally  useful 
proportion  for  pot-plants  was  found  to  be  1  part 
of  nitrate  to  2,000  paits  of  water— in  other  words^ 
one-half  gramme  (say  8  grains)  to  1  litre  (If  pints 
imperial)  of  water.  Eight  or  ten  waterings  with 
the  solution  were  administtred  at  intervals  during: 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  gi-eatest  care: 
taken  to  secure  accurate  comparative  results. 
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BOUGAINVILLE  A.    SPECTABILIS, 

C!ANNELL'S  .VAUIETY. 

Mkssks.  Cannell  &  Sons  send  tis  flowers  of  a 
Bougainvillea  under  the  name  of  B.  Cannelli.  It 
is,  however,  not  a  distinct  species,  but  a  colour 
variation  of  B.  spectabilis,  and  as  such  very 
remarkable  for  its  large,  oblong,  obtuse,  brilliant 


is  perhaps  also  only  a  variety,  but  it  differs  in  its 
nearly  glabrous  condition,  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  B.  spectabilis,  and  in  the 
bracts,  which  are  also  smaller  and  generally  more 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  The  perianth- 
tube  and  the  ovary  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
glabrous. 

There  are   some  eight  or  ten   species   in   all. 


subsequently  I'eceived  bore  curved  spines  such  as 
are  generally  found  in  this  and  other  species. 

The  latest  monograph  of  the  genus  is  contained 
in  the  jilonographie  der  A'yctaginecn,  von  Dr.  Anton 
Heimerl,  Ixx.  Bandes  der  Deuksehriften  der 
Mathematisch  -  Naturwissenschaftliohen  classe 
der  Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  WiBsensehaften. 
Wien,  190O. 


Fig.  168.- 


-BOUGAIXVILLEA  SPECTAHILIS 
-SECTION  THEOtTGH 


"cannell's  variety:"  bkacts  bright  rose-pink  colour; 
A  bract  with  the  perianth  tube. 


K)se-pink  bracts,  quite  different  in  colour  from 
the  ordinary  mauve-coloured  bracts  of  the  typical 
B.  spectabilis  or  the  reddish-brick-coloured  bracts 
•of  the  variety  lateritia.  In  fact  the  species,  which 
■occurs  in  Brazil  and  also  in  Central  America, 
-differs  much  in  the  colour  of  the  bracts,  the 
■size  and  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  degree  of 
hairiness.  The  outer  surface  of  the  perianth 
"tube  as  well  as  of  the  ovary  is  usually  markedly 
liairy. 

B.  -glabra,  whioh.  is  found  in  the  same  oonntcies 


natives  chiefly  of  South  America ;  but  the  only 
two  in  cultivation,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  B.  spec- 
tabilis, with  its  numerous  varieties,  and  B.  glabra. 
If  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  former  should  be 
preferred  for  appearance  sake.  'Whether  the  two 
plants  differ  in  their  cultural  requirements  we  do 
not  know.  In  some  of  the  very  mildest  corners 
of  Great  Britain  these  species  may  be  grown  in 
the  open-air. 

The    specimen    from    which    the    illustration 
(fig.  IGS)  was  taken  had  no  spines,  but, others 


Palms  in  the  Singapore  Botanic  Garden. 

— The  July  number  of  the  Agricultural  Bulletin 
of  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malay  States  con- 
tains, among  various  articles  relating  to  the 
rubber  industry,  a  complete  list  of  the  Palms 
growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Singapore. 
No  fewer  than  23(3  species  in  ninety  genera  are 
grown  in  the  garden,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  N.  EiDLET.  Palm-seeds  should  always  be 
packed  in  damp  charcoal  or  damp  sawdust,  else 
the  small  germ  or  embryo  plant  may  get  dried  up. 
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THE    CULTIVATED    SPECIES    OF 

MANETTIA. 

Thb  genus  Manettia  belongs  to  the  Cinchona 
tribe,  and  is  exclusively  American,  ranging  from 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  north,  to 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic  in  the 
south.  Even  excluding  such  species  as  M. 
asperula.  Ball  (which  is  a  Sabicea),  the  number 
falls  not  far  short  of  forty,  of  which  nearly  three- 
fourths  inhabit  either  the  Andes  or  Brazil.  One 
of  the  most  peculiar  forms  is  M.  canescens,  which 
grows  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  on  the  mountain  of  Pichincha,  near  Quito, 
Ecuador.  This  has  all  the  characters  necessary 
to  withstand  the  low  temperatures  and  high 
winds  which  prevail  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Andes,  its  leathery  leaves  with  reflexed  margins 
and  woolly  lower  surfaces  clearly  proclaiming  it 
a  high-level  plant.  That  the  stipules  are  very 
noticeably  larger  than  in  the  other  species  of 
Manettia  is  also  suggestive. 

Most  Manettias  are  beautiful  stove  climbers, 
with  red,  yellow,  or  white  flowers,  and  are  very 
ornamental  when  grown  on  a  trellis  or  pillar. 
When  several  years  old  some  of  the  species  are 
apt  to  run  too  much  to  leaf,  but  with  a  little 
judicious  pruning  they  will  give  a  good  show 
of  flower.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way, 
however,  is  to  raise  fresh  plants  each  year  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  which  should  be 
placed  in  sandy  soil  with  bottom-heat. 

There  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  five 
species  of  Manettia  cultivated  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time ;  these  are  known  in  gardens  as 
M.  cordifolia,  micans,  coccinea,  and  bicolor 
respectively,  two  distinct  species  being  con- 
founded under  the  last  name.  The  Manettia 
miniata  described  by  Lemaire  in  Flore  des 
Serves,  iv.  (1848),  t.  317,  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared altogetlaer. 


but  its  chief  merit  consists  in  bearing  several 
flowers  together  on  short  axillary  branches,  thus 
giving  a  greater  mass  of  coloui-.  An  excellent 
figure  of  this  plant  is  given  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  5495.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
bright  red-orange.  The  geographical  distribution 
is  interesting.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
the  species,  one  with  broad  leaves,  which 
inhabits  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
the  Argentine  Eepublic,  ocurring  at  various 
altitudes  between  3000  and  8O0O  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  the  other  with  narrow  leaves  and  fewer 
flowers,  which  is  found  in  the  upper  courses 
of  certain  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  tributaries  of 
the  Amazons.  It  would  appear  that  M.  micans 
has  originated  in  the  Andes,  and  descended  some 
little  distance  into  the  Amazons'   basin,  rather 


1.    M.    CORDIFOLIA    OF    GARDENS. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  about  this  plant  is 
that  it  is  not  the  original  Manettia  cordifolia, 
Martins ;  its  correct  botanical  name  is  M.  glabra, 
Cham,  and  Schlecht.  The  true  M.  cordifolia  is 
a  pubescent  plant,  with  spreading  corolla-lobes 
and  included  stamens,  as  is  stated  on  p.  19,  and 
clearly  shown  in  plate  7  of  Martius's  Specimen 
Materia;  Medicce  Brasilieiuis ;  whereas  M.  glabra 
is  quite  glabrous,  and  has  reflexed  corolla-lobes 
and  conspicuously-exserted  stamens.  Manettia 
glabra  has  been  figured  under  the  name  cordi- 
folia in  the  BotanicalMagazine,  t.  3202 ;  Botanical 
Register,  t.  1866;  Barton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  ii., 
267;  and  Maund's  Botanist,  ii.,  t.  87.  The  only 
author  who  adheres  to  the  correct  name  glabra  is 
David  Don,  in  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden, 
series  ii.,  t.  233.  The  true  M.  cordifolia  of  Mar- 
tins seems  never  to  have  been  introduced  into 
cultivation,  and  has  hitherto  been  recorded  only 
from  the  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  in  Brazil.  M.  glabra  is  a  native  of 
Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Paraguay,  and 
South  Brazil,  and  is  one  of  the  many  plants 
introduced  into  cultivation  by  Tweedie,  who 
collected  specimens  and  seeds  of  it  in  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  brought  it 
to  Buenos  Ajres,  where  he  records  that  in  four 
years  it  became  "  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  paitos  "  of  that  town,  being  "  permanently 
covered  with  flowers,"  and  "  frequently  adorned 
by  the  beautiful  humming-birds  which  feed  upon 
its  flowers."  It  has  a  crimson  corrolla,  and 
usually  flowers  about  December. 

2.    M.    MICANS. 

This  species,  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  genus,  belongs  to  the  same 
section  as  M.  glabra,  and  like  it  has  a  quad- 
rangular corolla  and  an  elevated  cushion-shaped 
disc.  It  differs  in  the  larger  flowers  with 
spreading  corolla-lobes  and  nearly  sessile  an- 
thers, and  in  having  relatively  shorter  petioles 
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Flu.   169.— MANETTIA  INI -LATA.      (SEE   P.   ,S8f.)     JieiiuCcll. 

1,  section  through  a  flower  ;  2,  S,  floral  details. 


than  vice  versa  ;  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  so  strictly  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Amazons'  system.  Of  course,  such  a  question  as 
this  is  extremely  difficult  to  settle,  since  altered 
physiographical  conditions  may  profoundly 
modify  the  area  occupied  by  any  species.  The 
Argentine  plant  described  by  Grisebach  under 
the  name  Manettia  leianthiflora  is  merely  the 
andine  form  of  M.  micans. 

3.    M.    COCCINEA. 

M.  coccinea  belongs  to  a  very  different  section 
of  the  genus,  in  which  the  disc  is  hollow  and 
adnate  to  the  calyx-tube.  The  corolla  is  salver- 
shaped,  and  is  said  to  be  scarlet  in  colour,  but 
judaing  by  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
t.  693,  it  seems  to  be  purplish-pink.  We  have 
seen  no  living  specimens  of  this  species,  however. 
The  throat  is  closed  with  yellow  hairs,  which 
give  the  flower  a  very  characteristic  appearance  ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  is  the 
number  of  the  sepals,  which  are  apparently 
eight,  four  of  them  being  really  of  stipular 
nature,  however.  The  specific  name  coccinea 
was  given  to  this  plant  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Nacibea  coccinea  of 
Aublet,  which  is  a  native  of  Guiana  ;  but  although 
Manettia  coccinea  has  quite  a  wide  distribution. 


occurring  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Colombia,  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  specimen  from  Guiana,  and  believe  that 
Nacibea  coccinea  is  a  distinct  species,  unless  in- 
deed Aublet's  figure  in  his  Histoire  des  Plantcs  de  la 
Guiane  Francoise,  t.  37,  be  atrociously  bad.  The 
flora  of  French  Guiana  is  much  less  known  than 
that  of  either  Surinam  or  British  Guiana,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  original  of  Aublet's 
Nacibea  coccinea  will  turn  up  some  day.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  lettering  of  figures  1 
and  2  on  plate  37  is  reversed ;  the  left-hand  figure 
(which  has  an  eight-lobed  calyx)  is  really  fig.  1, 
the  right-hand  figure  (with  a  four-lobed  calyx)  is 
fig.  2. 

Manettia  miniata,  Lem.,  is  known  only  from 
the  figure  and  description  in  Flore  des  Serres^ 
(vol.  iv.,  t.  317),  but  these  are  sufficient  to  tell  us 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  coccinea. 
Lemaire  states  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
Peruvian  Manettia  hispida,  and  a  still  nearer 
aUy  has  recently  been  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Smith  (No.  1393)  in  the  province  of  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
M.  miniata  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a  native 
of  the  Andes.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
Sohumann, in  Martius's  Flora  Braiiliensis,vo\.vi., 
part  vi.,  refers  M.  miniata  with  a  query  to  both 
M.  ignita  and  M.  coccinea.  The  former  reference 
is  obviously  a  clerical  error.and  we  are  convinced 
that  nineteen  botanists  out  of  twenty  would  dis- 
agree with  the  latter,  after  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  two  plants. 

4.    M.   BICOLOR. 

This  species,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  distin- 
guished from  most  others  of  the  genus  by  the 
colouration  of  its  corolla,  which  is  scarlet  in  the 
lower  two-thirds  and  yellow  above.  In  Pcuton's- 
Magazine  of  Botany,  x.,  27,  where  it  was  first 
figured,  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  by  William  Lobb  ; 
and  there  are  dried  specimens  of  it  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  collected  by  Dr.  G.  Gardner  at  the 
Rio  Parahyba,  in  the  same  district,  in  March, 
1841.  Gardner,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Brazil,  ed.  2,  p.  402,  mentions  that  in  one  of  his 
excursions  in  the  Organ  Mountains  he  found  a 
path  ready  made  for  him  up  one  of  the  peaks, 
as  it  had  been  ascended  by  Lobb  about  six 
weeks  before  his  visit. 

There  are  two  forms  of  M.  bicolor  which 
have  been  described  as  distinct  species :  one, 
a  narrow -leaved  form,  is  M.  filicaulis,  figured 
by  Wawra  in  his  Itinera  Frincipunt  S.  Coburgi^ 
t.  17 ;  the  other,  which  has  broader  calyx-lobes, 
was  described  by  Bentham  as  M.  luteorubra. 
Both  of  these  are  regarded  by  Schumann  (in 
Martius's  Flora  Brasiliensis,  vol.  vi.,  part  vi., 
p.  175)  as  conspecific  with  M.  bicolor  ;  and  with 
this  view  we  are  in  entire  agreement. 

Manettia  bicolor  seems  to  have  become  quite  a 
favourite  plant  soon  after  its  introduction,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  pleasing  combination  of  colours 
in  its  flower.  The  figure  in  Paiion's  Magazine 
was  copied  a  few  years  later  into  Flore  des  Serres, 
volii.,  1846,  pt.  1,  t.  6,  where  the  colouring  is 
ex:tremely  bad.  A  portion  of  the  same  figure  is 
again  copied  into  Gartenflora,  1898,  p.  214,  fig.  62, 
and  a  rather  larger  piece  is  reproduced,  reversed, 
in  Journal  of  Horticulture,  ser.  3,  vol.  xxxvii., 
p.  483.  The  only  original  figure  of  M.  bicolor 
besides  the  one  in  Radon's  Magazine  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  xxi., 
1895,  p.  49,  a  somewhat  coarsely  executed  plate. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  earliest  published  name  for  this 
species  is  M.  auratiflora,  Silva  Manso  {Enum. 
Subst.  Bras.,  p.  25),  but  the  name  M.  bicolor  has 
become  so  well  known  that  many  botanist,  will 
hesitate  to  replace  it  by  ono  which  appeared  so 
long  ago  as  183r,  in  a  little  -  known  pamphlet 
published  at  Rio  de  .laneiro,  and  which  has 
apparently  been  lost  sight  of  till  the  present  date. 
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5.    M.     INFLATA.* 

This  species  (see  illustration  on  p.  384)  has 
hitherto  passed  under  the  name  M.  bicolor, 
and  was  figured  as  such  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  777G,  but  is  quite  distinct.  It 
differs  from  the  true  bicolor  in  its  foliaceous 
reflexed  calyx-lobes,  in  the  corolla,  which  is  much 
swollen  at  the  base  and  covered  with  coarser 
hairs  in  the  anthers,  which  are  not  apiculate,  and 
in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  yellow  part  of  the  corolla  is  much  smaller 
than  in  bicolor,  and  the  style  in  the  long-styled 
plant  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  corolla- 
tube,  whereas  that  of  M.  bicolor  is  conspicuously 
exserted.  M.  bicolor  is  a  native  of  the  Brazilian 
Provinces  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Sito  Paulo,  and 
Minas  Geraes,  and  does  not  occur  in  either 
Uruguay  or  Paraguay,  which  are  the  home  of  M. 
inflata.  M.  inflata  has  been  in  cultivation  in  the 
Water-Lilyhouse  at  Kew  for  some  considerable 
time ;  as  it  is  rather  finer  than  M.  bicolor,  and 
is  rarely  out  of  flower,  it  should  prove  a  valuable 
plant. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present 
article  is  the  outcome  of  a  study  of  all  the  species 
of  Manettia,  and  that  especial  care  has  been 
taken  to  distinguish  between  specific  differences 
and  such  as  are  due  to  hcterostylism.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  M.  glabra  and  M.  cordi- 
folia,  short  and  long-styled  forms  are  not  differen- 
tiated, and  the  exsertion  of  the  stamens  can 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  specific  charact«r.   T.A.S. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


English  Estate  Forestry. t 
Mr.  a.  C.  Forbes,  the  writer  of  this  treatise 
on  English  estate  forestry,  has  recently  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Forestry  at  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  Newcastle,  a  post  formerly 
held  by  Dr.  SomerviUe,  Assistant-Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Before  assuming  this 
appointment,  which  besides  lectures  on  forestry 
includes  the  duties  of  expert  adviser  to  the  land- 
owners in  the  more  northern  counties,  Mr.  Forbes 
held  charge  of  the  woodlands  of  the  Marquess  of 
Bath,  at  Longleat,  and  had  previously  been 
forester  to  the  Marquess  Lansdowne.  He  also 
last  spring  gained  an  important  prize  offered  by 
the  Carpenters'  Company  for  an  estay  on  "  The 
Adaptation  of  Land  for  Afforestation."  He  has 
spent  some  time  at  the  German  Forest  School  at 
Eberswalde,  and  has  thus  gained  an  insight  into 
Continental  forestry,  besides  what  he  has  learned 
from  having  visited  some  of  the  French  and 
German  forests. 

The  author  therefore  belongs  to  both  the  old  and 
to  the  new  schools  of  British  forestry,  regarding 
which  there  has  been  much  controversy  of  late  ; 
and,  as  he  states  in  Chapter  I.  of  the  present 
book,  "  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  have  closely 
studied  the  question  that  English   forestry  must 

*  Manettia  hifiata,  Sprague,  sp.  nov.— Ramuli  satis 
robusti,  subquadrangulares,  breviter  dcpresso-pilosi. 
Petioli  J— I  poll,  longi,  supra  canaliculati.  Lamina 
ovata,  apice  acute  recurve,  interdum  acuminata,  I5 — 2| 
poll,  ionga,  6— 13  lin.  lata,  utrinquepuberula.  Stipula; 
depresse-deltoidciie,  glanduloso-ciliatse.  Floras  {longi- 
styll  solum  visi)  ranios  breves  axillares  bifoliatos 
claudeutcs,  pedicellis  5— Ij  poll,  longis.  Ovarium  obcc- 
uicnm  I5— 2  lin.  loDgum,  pilosum.  Calycis  scgraenta 
ovata  acuta,  basi  coutracta,  4—7  lin.  Ionga,  2— 3J  lin 
lata,  pubescentiavel  puberula,  denticulis  subulatis  vel 
Iriangulari-subulatis  interpesitis,  interstiliis  ut  sepal- 
orum  bases  glaudulosis.  Corolla  late  cylindrata,  basi 
ampliata  .  tube  J^— 9  liu.  lougo.  ore  2§  lin..  medio  21iD. 
basi  3  lin.  diametro,  lobis  deltoideis  obtusis  { — 1  lin. 
longis,  demum  pateutibus,  extra  hispida.  intus  annulo 
pilorum  2  liu.  supra  basiu.  Stamina  4^  lin.  supra  basin 
inserta,  filameutis  brevissimis,  autheris  oblongis  liaud 
apiculatis,  2—2^  lin.  longis.  Discus  pulvinaris,  4-lobus. 
^lin.altus.  Stylus  corolhc  tnbum  subaequans  vel  vix 
superans. 

t  English  Extnte  Furcflrii.  by  A.  C.  Forbes,  F.H.A.S.. 
Lecturer  in  Forestry,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-oo-Tyne.  (London  :  Edward  Arnold,  '11  and  43 
Maddox  Street,  Bond  Street.  \V.    Price  12s.) 


possess  certain  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  any 
attempt  to  revolutionise  English  woodlands  and 
adopt  the  Continental  style  in  its  entirety  will 
end  more  or  less  in  failure,"  it  will  be  as  well  to 
give  some  account  of  this  controversy. 

It  is  most  graphically  depicted  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Forestry  in  Britain,  by  Sir 
H.  G.  Hewett,  Bart.,  recently  published  by  the 
London  Country  Gentleman's  Association,  2, 
Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  the  writer  of  which 
pamphlet  makes  the  most  scathing  comments  on 
writers  of  the  old  school,  to  whom  he  attributes 
the  following  defects  : — 

1.  Borrowing  from  one  another  without  any 
acknowledgment,  and  a  vague,  non-committal 
style  of  writing. 

2.  Ignoring  the  shade-bearing  power  of  various 
species,  and  attributing  to  drip  the  power  to  kill 
trees. 

3.  Advocacy  of  wide  planting  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  trees  per  acre. 

4.  Ignorance  of  the  scientific  thinning  of  woods 
and  the  adoption  of  Brown's  erroneous  system  of 
thinning. 

5.  Eough-and-ready  methods  of  measuring 
trees  and  the  use  of  the  "  number  of  trees  per 
acre,"  instead  of  the  volume  of  timber  in  a  crop. 

6.  Placing  an  imdue  value  on  personal  experi- 
ence, instead  of  relying  on  observations  made  by 
generations  of  foresters. 

7.  A  sublime  indifference  to  the  existence  of 
the  new  (Continental)  method :  this,  Hewett 
considers  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
scientific  forestry  in  these  islands. 

To  judge  the  present  book  according  to 
Hewett's  standard,  it  may  be  at  once  noted  that 
Forbes  strongly  condemns  the  system  of  forestry 
based  on  Brown's  handbook.  The  Forester,  which 
was  published  in  1850.  He  says,  "  It  is  to  Brown 
and  his  school  that  we  owe  the  mixed  plantation, 
a  system  of  planting  that  has  led  to  some  of  the 
worst  results  that  could  possibly  be  obtained. 
This  system  ignores  the  sylvicultural  require- 
ments of  different  species,  and  the  majority  of 
mixed  plantations  formed  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  produced  timber  of  low  economic 
value."  Excessive  thinnings  and  open  unpro- 
ductive woods,  in  which  the  soil  is  exposed  to 
wind,  sun  and  weeds,  are  another  legacy  of 
Brown's,  and  the  bad  effects  of  these  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  book  under  review. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  there  need  be 
no  opposition  between  Continental  and  British 
forestry.  The  latter  should  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  generally  acknowledged  results  of  the 
experience  of  scientific  foresters  throughout  the 
world  to  the  special  conditions  of  our  own 
country,  which  admission  appears  to  be  the  best 
way  of  terminating  the  controversy. 

So  much  for  the  general  tendency  of  this  book, 
which  the  author,  in  a  notice  issued  before  its 
publication,  wishes  to  be  considered  merely  as 
suggestive  and  in  no  way  as  a  textbook  of 
forestry. 

The  chapter  on  "  English  Forestry  in  the  Past " 
is  well  written  and  although  not  so  complete  as 
the  corresponding  chapter  in  Our  Fovests  and 
Woodlands,  by  J.  Nisbet,  brings  up  the  history 
to  more  recent  times  than  the  latter.  An 
authoritative  history  of  British  forestry  has 
still  to  be  written,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Beech  woods  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  probably 
the  only  natural  woodlands  left  in  these  islands. 

The  present  condition  of  English  forestry  is 
well  described,  and  Forbes  sums  it  up  as  follows  : 
"  The  final  result  of  the  mixture  of  sylviculture 
and  arboriculture  is  usually  good  wherever  a 
definite  aim  has  been  kept  in  view  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  work  has  been  carried  on  on  prin- 
ciples generally  recognised  as  correct.  It  is 
invariably  bad  whenever  the  management  is 
based  more  or  less  on  lines  that  fluctuate  from 


year  to  year,  and  the  work  is  carried  out  on; 
wrongly  applied  principles,"  or  he  might  have 
added  "  on  wrong  principles." 

The  question  of  suitable  land  for  planting  is 
fully  discussed,  and  the  enormous  area  of  English 
land  that  is  unsuitable  for  profitable  agriculture- 
referred  to,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  present 
areaof  1,665,741  acres  of  English  woodlands,  aboat 
5  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  the  country,  might- 
be  doubled  without  taking  an  acre  of  useful  groundi 
from  the  farmer  or  grazier.  Hants,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex  are  wooded  to  the  extent  of 
10  to  13  per  cent.  ;  while  Yorkshire,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham,  which  include' 
vast  areas  of  waste  land,  contain  only  2  to  4  per- 
cent, of  woods.  The  areas  of  mountain  and 
heath-land,  given  in  the  "Agricultural  Tables," 
might  with  advantage  have  been  added  in  tho' 
tabular  statement  of  the  woodlands  in  ea<!h 
English  county.  The  author  hardly  attaches, 
enough  importance  to  the  system  of  coppice-with- 
standards,  a  very  old  form  of  English  woodland,, 
and  constituting  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
i\  millions  of  acres  of  the  communal  forests  of 
France,  and  at  least  half  of  the  private  forests 
(13J  million  'acres)  of  that  country.  It  is  quite' 
true  that  underwood  is  not  now  always  saleable, 
but  there  are  many  localities  where  it  is  so,  and 
matters  may  be  greatly  improved  in  this  respect, 
by  increasing  the  number  and  age-distribution  of 
standards,  the  rotation  and  size  of  the  underwood, 
and  by  substituting  Ash,  Sweet  Chestnut,  and 
Alder  for  inferior  material.  This  is  now  being  done- 
at  Princes  Coverts,  Oxshott,  Surrey,  and  in  the 
High  Meadows  Wood  in  Gloucestershire,  whilfr 
underwood  is  readily  saleable  in  Devonshire  and 
Cumberland,  and  in  the  home  counties. 

Coppice-with-standards  is  probably  the  only 
way  in  which  Oak  and  Ash  timber  will  be  pro- 
duced on  anything  lifee  a  large  scale  by  private^ 
owners,  and  the  substitution  of  Conifers  every- 
where for  Oak  and  Ash  would  be  deplorable. 
Coppice-with-standards  affords  excellent  pheasant 
covers,  and  if  they  have  degenerated  under 
past  bad  management  that  is  no  reason  for 
abandoning  them  altogether.  The  author  is 
quite  right  in  relying  on  Douglas  Fir  in  suitable 
localities  as  the  best  species  for  replanting 
coppice,  as  its  rapid  growth  soon  kiUs  out 
invasive  stool  shoots. 

We  find  the  usual  list  of  trees  that  are  profit- 
able to  plant,  except  that  the  tree  Willows  and 
Sycamore  are  omitted.  It  is  surely  time  to  call 
Scots  Pine  by  its  proper  name,  and  not  Soots  Fir, 
as  the  tree  is  not  a  Fir  ;  it  would  also  be  well  to- 
distinguish  between  the  Pacific  and  Colorado- 
Douglas  Fir,  as  the  sylvicultural  requirements  of 
these  trees  differ.  It  is  the  result  of  experience 
in  France  that  Sweet  Chestnut  will  not  thrive- 
above  limestone  where  there  is  more  thajL 
4  per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  soil ;  and  this  species  is- 
not  therefore,  as  the  author  implies,  indifferent 
to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil. 

Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  and  Scots  Pine  are  given  as. 
the  only  species  for  which  natural  regeneration 
is  practicable  in  England :  but  Spanish  Chestnut 
regenerates  itself  easily  by  seed  on  the  Bagshot 
sands;  and  so  will  Silver  Fir  almost  anywhere 
in  Britain,  provided  the  soil  is  deep  enough  for- 
this  species. 

Forbes's  remarks  on  thinnings  are  judicioiis, 
and,  as  he  says,  nothing  should  be  taken  out  in. 
thinnings  that  conduces  to  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  main  crop.  He  would,  for  instance,  leave- 
suppressed  trees  of  shade-bearers  under  light- 
demanding  trees,  and  is  a  strong  opponent  of 
leaving  a  thin  crop  of  the  best  trees  with  no 
underwood  to  protect  the  ground  from  sun  andi 
weeds,  and  from  dry  side  winds. 

The  chapters  on  landscape  forestry  and  park 
timber  are  probably  the  best  in  the  book,  and 
nowhere  have  I  seen  this  subject  so  ably  dealt- 
with.   In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Enemies  of  English 
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Woodlands,"  the  remarks  on  the  Larch-blister 
are  excellent.  The  author  considers  the  blister, 
•whenever  it  becomes  really  dangerous  to  the  crop, 
-as  a  proof  of  the  locality  being  unsuitable  for 
Larch,  or  to  the  trees  having  been  badly  planted 
and  tended.  "  Some  consideration  must  be  paid  to 
the  tastes  of  the  Larch,  if  success  is  desired,  and 
"the  practice  of  sticking  it  in  everywhere  is  not  a 
more  judicious  proceeding  than  that  of  many  other 
practices  in  British  forestry."  The  fungus 
(Dasyscypha  calycina)  is  everywhere  saprophjtic 
on  dead  stems  and  branches,  and  where  it  is 
really  parasitic  and  dangerous,  it  is  rather  the 
effect  than  the  cause  of  the  bad  health  and  un- 
thrifty condition  of  hundreds  of  English  Larch 
plantations.  The  evils  caused  by  rabbits  are  well 
depicted,  and  Forbes  admits  that  even  with  wire- 
netting  and  clear-cutting  the  forester  has  a  very 
•uphill  task  wherever  rabbits  abound. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  English  forester, 
a,nd  the  author  pertinently  asks.  Why  is  a  forester 
employed  on  all  kiuds  of  odd  jobs  on  an  estate  ?  A 
,  farm  bailiff  does  not  manage  the  carriage  horses, 
nor  does  a  gardener  grow  Oats  and  Mangolds. 
Why,  then,  should  a  forester  be  a  general  fore- 
zaan  to  two  or  three  estate  departments  P  To  an 
intelligent  forester  the  amount  of  the  salary  is 
not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  he  feels  that 
the  woodlands  are  his  special  charge.  He  should 
receive  orders  directly  from  the  owner,  and  pro- 
vided that  he  works  on  a  well-designed  working- 
plan,  and  that  his  intelligence  and  perseverance 
in  carrying  out  its  provisions  are  ascertained  by 
proper  supervision,  that  should  be  the  limit 
■of  his  activity.  As  not  much  is  done 
in  the  woods  during  June  and  July,  the 
forester  and  his  gang  of  labourers  may  be 
employed  on  haymaking,  ic.,  during  those  two 
months;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  woods 
■only  should  occupy  their  energy.  The  ordinary 
forester  on  an  estate  is  not  competent  to  draw  up 
a  working-plan,  but  no  one  can  be  more  grateful 
than  an  intelligent  woodman  when  the  owner  of 
.an  estate  gets  a  competent  person  to  prepare  a 
•working-plan  for  his  woods,  for  their  management 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  after  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  by  the  owner  the  woodman  can 
proceed  to  work  on  without  unnecessary  inter- 
:ferenee,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  woods. 

This  book  on  English  estate  forestry  is  very 
readable,  and  should  form  part  of  the  library  of 
every  woodland  owner.   W.  R.  Fisher. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Haiky  Chkysanthemums. — Very  few  of  these 
varieties  are  now  met  with  at  the  shows,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  temporary  in- 
terest aroused  in  the  section  has  all  but  sub- 
sided. For  decorative  purposes  a  few  have  sur- 
vived. Hairy  Wonder  seems  to  be  the  best,  for  some- 
times it  is  the  only  representative  of  its  type  to  be 
iouud.  Esau  is  a  bright  silky-pink  flower  that  is 
useful  where  variety  is  sought  for,  and  is  of  a  purer 
shade  than  some  in  that  colour.  S.  T,  Taggart 
is  rather  larger  than  the  last-named  variety  and 
is  pure  bright  yellow.  Leocadie  Gentils  is 
somewhat  similar.  Notwithstanding  many  others 
are  still  catalogued  by  the  dealers,  there  seems 
to  be  little  demand  for  them,  and  those  above- 
named  are  all  that  I  have  seen  this  season  in 
-anything  like  presentable  form.  In  France 
many  of  the  exhibitors  use  the  hairy  varieties  in 
their  decorative  groups,  and  under  the  French 
climate  these  kinds  appear  to  develop  a  brighter 
tint  and  a  peculiar  glossy  texture  of  floret  that  is 
always  wanting  in  the  hairy  varieties  grown  in  and 
aroimd  London.  C.  Harman  Payne. 

Chrysanthemums  at  6LA.saow. 

That  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  are  well  provided 

for  in  the  way  of  public  parks  is  well  known  to 

those  who   have  seen   them,  and   the  privileges 

afforded  the  inhabitants  in  these  fine  establish- 


ments are  rendered  much  greater  by  the  spacious 
glass  structures  which  provide  special  facili- 
ties for  a  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  ever 
favourites  with  the  people  ;  and  this  year  Mr. 
Whitton,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Parks, 
and  his  staff  have  succeeded  in  placing  very  fine 
displays  before  theu'  constituents. 

The  fine  establishment  at  Queen's  Park,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  M'lver,  contains  one  of  the 
best  public  displays  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
Glasgow.  Its  spacious  glass  structures  present 
a  splendid  collection  both  of  large  blooms  and  of 
decorative  varieties.  The  bulk  of  the  large 
flowering  plants  are  arranged  in  undulating 
banks,  relieved  by  outstanding  plants.  In  this 
house  there  have  been  about  4,000  flowers,  the 
majority  of  excellent  quality.  Among  the  best 
varieties  noted  were  the  favourite  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  N.C.S.  Jubilee  (excel- 
lent), Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  J.  Eitson,  Viviand 
Morel,  E.  Hooper  Pearson  (very  fine).  Lady 
Byron,  Charles  Davis  (good),  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Exmouth  Eival,  F.  S.  Vallis,  ic. 

Decorative  varieties  are  largely  cultivated,  and 
some  of  the  popular  exhibition  varieties  make 
good  plants  when  but  little  disbudded.  Among 
the  decorative  varieties  were  Market  Pink,  Mrs. 
Kii^k,  Elsie,  La  Triomphante,  Source  d'Or,  Bessie 
Chapman,  Nellie  Brown,  Emily  Grimnerwald,  the 
old  Margot  (not  easily  surpassed  as  a  decorative 
plant  if  well  cultivated),  W.  Stevens,  Triomphe 
de  Lyon,  and  many  more.  A  batch  of  hiter- 
flowering  plants  will  carry  on  the  succession 
up.til  Christmas.  It  is  surprising  what  good 
results  are  obtained  in  such  a  smoky  neighbour- 
hood as  that  of  Glasgow. 

At  the  Botanic  Gardens  it  has  for  some  years 
been  the  custom  to  make  a  Chrysanthemum  dis- 
play in  the  Kibble  Palace.  This  year  the  number 
of  plants  grown  has  been  slightly  reduced,  and 
an  improvement  effected  by  removing  the  plants 
to  the  two  wings  at  the  entrance  instead  of 
grouping  them  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Eorke,  who 
has  charge  of  the  indoor  department,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  excellently  -  flowered 
plants,  as  well  as  a  good  many  gi^own  for  deco- 
rative eflect.  Among  the  best  in  both  sections 
have  been  the  following  : — Mrs.  Barkley,  Amiral 
Avellan,  Dorothy  Deivar,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  Madame  Georges  Bruant,  Mi-s. 
Mease,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Surprise,  with  the  single  Miss  Eose,  Mary  Ander- 
son, and  others.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Whitton  to  extend  tlie  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums here,  as  it  would  hardly  be  in  keepiu" 
with  a  botanic  garden. 

The  display  in  the  Tolleross  Park  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  showing  the  cultiu-al  skill  noticeable  in 
this  park,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  parks,  much  use  is  made  of 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  noticed  a  ' 
number  of  specially  fine  plants  of  the  old  single 
Miss  Eose,  of  exceptionally  good  colour.  Late- 
rooted  cuttings  are  also  largely  employed,  and 
are  found  exceedingly  useful  for  the  stages, 
where  the  taller  plants  could  not  be  employed 
to  advantage. 

At  Springhurn  Park,  which  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Thomson  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moore  some  time  ago,  there  has  also  been  an 
excellent  display,  the  plants  being  well  culti- 
vated, both  those  gi'own  for  large  blooms  and 
those  for  decorative  effect.  Great  use  is  made  of 
the  early  and  other  smaller-flowered  forms,  but 
a  consider.-»ble  proportion  of  large  blooms  are 
grown. 

In  addition  to  these  exhibitions,  there  has  also 
been  one  in  the  People's  Palace  on  Glasgow 
Green.  This  has  been  very  good,  but  as  the 
plants  are  grown  at  the  Queen's  Park,  and  include 
the  varieties  mentioned  as  in  bloom  there,  they 
need  not  be  remarked  upon  further.  It  will  be 
observed  that  many  old  varieties  ax'e  grown,  as 
these  have  been  proved  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  parks,  which  largely  differ  from 
those  of  establishments  where  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  grown  for  exhibition.  S.  A. 


The  Week's  Work. 

■-■■-♦  ' 
THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Teevob 
Lawuesck,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Vanda  teres  having  now  made  sufficient  growth 
for  the  season  should  be  kept  less  moist  than  in 
summer,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  stems  to 
shrivel,  or  many  of  the  lower  leaves  will  fall  off. 
The  plant  should  be  kept  in  the  lightest  position 
in  the  Mexican-house,  the  temperature  being 
about  55  to  60°,  and  if  aft'orded  an  occasional 
syringing  overhead  on  warm,  sunny  days,  each 
stem  will  flower  profusely  at  the  proper  time. 
Vanda  "Miss  Joaquim"  requires  similar  treat- 
ment while  at  rest,  but  it  enjoys  a  few  degrees 
more  warmth.  V.  Hookeriana  we  keep  in  the 
warmest  house  the  whole  year  round,  and  expose 
the  plants  to  all  the  sunlight  available. 

Pleiones. — The  varieties  of  Pleione  mentioned 
in  my  Calendar  for  October  29  have  now  passed  out 
of  flower,  and  as  new  roots  are  beginning  to  push 
out  from  the  green  shoots  from  which  the  flowers 
have  sprung,  the  plants  should  be  repotted  at 
once.  Pots  or  shallow  pans  may  be  used ;  pans 
are  more  convenient,  as  being  light  they  may  be 
easily  suspended.  Ample  drainage  is  necessary, 
as  the  plants  require  large  quantities  of  water 
when  in  full  growth.  Let  the  potting  material 
consist  of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  chopped  sphag- 
num-moss in  equal  parts,  well  mixed  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  broken  crocks  and  coarse 
silver-sand.  After  being  repotted  place  the  plants 
near  to  the  roof-glass  of  any  house  kept  at  an 
intermediate  temperature.  For  a  week  or  two 
little  or  no  water  should  be  given,  and  afterwards 
only  often  enough  to  keep  the  compost  moist. 
When  there  are  abundant  roots  and  foliage, 
water  may  be  applied  frequently  and  copiously. 

Trichopilias.  —  Trichopilia  fragrans  nobUis, 
perhaps  better  known  as  Pilumna  nobilis,  is  now 
in  flower,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  white 
sweet-scented  Orchids  we  have.  It  is  a  plant 
that  thrives  exceedingly  well  in  the  leaf-soil 
mixture,  but  the  plants  should  not  be  disturbed 
for  repotting  until  about  March.  From  the 
present  time  and  until  growth  recommences 
afford  enough  water  to  keej)  the  compost  just 
moist,  but  never  wet.  This  Trichopilia  requires 
but  a  trifle  more  heat  than  the  Odontoglossums. 
It  may  be  grown  successfully  at  the  warmest  end 
of  th*)  cool-house,  or  in  any  moist  house  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50°.  The 
plants  prefer  a  linht  position,  but  strong  direct 
sunlight  quickly  turns  their  leaves  from  the 
darkest  green  to  yellow.  The  rare  T.  rostrata 
and  T.  brevis  require  similar  treatment.  Such 
well-known  species  at  T.  coccinea,  T.  suavis, 
T.  s.  alba,  T.  crispa,  T.  marginata,  T.  Galeottiana, 
T.  lepida,  and  T.  Wageneri,  aU  require  an  inter- 
mediate-house temperature.  The  majority  of 
these  plants  have  now  made  up  their  growths, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-water  them, 
or  their  leaves  will  quickly  become  spotted. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

Work  in  frosty  weather. — Severe  weather  may 
prevent  the  further  planting  of  fruit-trees  for  a 
time,  but  there  is  plenty  of  work  that  can 
be  done  in  frosty  weather ;  and  if  it  be 
done  then  there  will  be  no  hmdrance  to 
planting  operations  when  the  conditions  are 
again  favourable.  Get  plenty  of  shreds  a.nd  ties 
prepared  for  use  upon  wall  trees.  Examine  the 
labels,  &c.,  on  fruit-trees,  and  replace  any  that 
have  become  ineft'ective.  Those  labels  made  of  lead 
and  having  the  names  stamped  upon  them  are 
amongst  the  most  durable.  At  the  same  time 
a  properly  prepared  list  should  be  kept  as 
a  complete  guide  to  the  fruit- garden  should 
the  labels  at  any  time  be  lost  or  misplaced.  Straw- 
berry pegs  for  layering  should  also  be  prepared 
and  put  into  some  safe  place  until  required.  Nets 
for  the  protection  of  fruit-buds  and  fruit  should 
be  stored  in  some  dry  plaice,  where  they  are  not 
likely  to  get  damaged.  The  wheeling  of  manure 
and  other  requirements  for  top-dressing  should 
be  done  in  frosty  weather  if  possible,  making  good 
.any  weak  posts  and  stakes  in  the  Easpberry 
quarters,  and  affording  stakes  to  any  fruit-trees 
that  may  need  support. 
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Pears  succeed  well  when  grown  in  the  bush  form. 
While  there  should  be  plenty  of  healthy  trees  to 
produce  a  constant  supply  of  fruit  to  meet  the 
demand,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  more  trees 
than  are  really  necessary,  as  the  fruits  when  ripe 
will  not  keep  long,  and  must  either  spoil  or  be 
quickly  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  another. 

Figs. — In  the  majority  of  seasons  these  need  no 
protection,  but  should  the  weather  prove  very 
severe,  if  the  branches  are  not  lightly  covered 
with  some  protective  material  the  tips  may  get 
nipped.  A  few  bracken  fronds  tied  amongst 
them,  or  evergreens  pushed  behind  the  branches 
will  protect  them  a  great  deal,  and  will  suffice  in 
most  cases.  Some  gardeners,  however,  take  them 
from  the  walls  and  tie  them  upiu  bundles,  and  then 
u^e  some  straw  or  Perns  to  protect  them,  tying 
this  over  the  bundles  of  shoots  and  branches. 

Cuttings  of  Qooseberries,  l(c. — During  midday, 
when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  shoots,  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cuttings  has  not  been  pre- 
pared, cuttings  may  now  be  taken  from  the 
bushes,  and  after  preparation  be  tied  in  bundles 
and  emVjedded  by  the  heels  in  soil  till  such  times 
as  the  land  and  weather  permit  of  their  being 
inserted  into  the  ground  properly.  In  the  case 
of  Gooseberry-bushes  or  Red  and  White  Currants, 
I  prefer  a  clean  stem  of  0  inches  or  thereabouts 
from  the  ground-level  to  the  lower  branches,  and 
therefore  take  out  several  of  the  lower  buds  for 
that  purpose.  White  Currants  should  be  grown 
against  walls  for  supplying  fruits  for  dessert,  the 
bunches  and  •  berries  growing  to  a  large  size  it 
planted  in  good  soil  and  kept  pruned  and  neatly 
trained.  Some  Red  Currants  should  also  be 
grown  against  walls  for  late  use,  as  they  can  be 
easily  protected  in  such  a  position.  Such  trees 
are  best  trained  on  the  gridiron  method,  each 
branch  being  allowed  sufficient  room  to  admit  of 
air  and  light;  those  varieties  on  which  the  fruits 
will  hang  late  should  be  allowed  rather  more 
space  than  those  intended  to  be  gathered  earlier. 

FRUITS    UNDEB    GLASS. 

By  W.  FrFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
l^ark,  Wantage. 

CMiCvmbrn'S. — The  greatest  evils  at  this  season 
to  be  guarded  against  are  over- cropping,  over- 
crowding, admitting  cold  air,  or  allowing  con- 
tinxial  firing  to  cause  the  atmosphere  to  become 
excessively  dry.  Damp  the  surfaces  in  the  house 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  avoid  wetting 
the  fruits  ;  afford  water  to  the  roots  about  once  a 
week  and  maintain  a  temperature  at  night  of  G0° 
totJ5°andbyday  lO'bigher.  Qseflowers-of-sulphur 
against  mildew  and  fumigate  lightly  for  aphides. 

Fines. — Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  and  the  foliage  has  fallen  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  possihle,  because  it  will  secure 
rest  for  the  canes,  and  the  wounds  will  heal 
thoroughly  before  the  sap  again  becomes  active. 
We  make  it  a  rule  here  to  have  all  Vines  pruned 
during  the  month  of  December,  and  consequently 
it  is  never  necessary  to  dress  the  wounds  with 
styptic  to  prevent  bleeding.  Thoroughly  cleanse 
the  Vines,  also  the  wood-work  in  the  house 
and  the  glass  with  soft-soap  and  warm  water. 
Do  not  paint  the  rods  with  any  mixture,  but  they 
may  again' be  washed  during  the  resting  season. 
I  always  feel  exceptional  interest  in  Vine  borders 
as  soon  as  the  Grapes  have  been  cut.  We  sweep 
clean  away  the  light  mulching  that  has  covered 
the  borders  for  about  twelve  months,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  the  Vine  roots  have 
been  rambling  about  over  and  through  the 
uneven  surface  of  whole  turves.  When  the 
borders  have  been  sRept  clean  they  are  given  a 
good  watering  with  diluted  diainings  from  the 
stables,  yet  of  sufficient  strength  to  destroy 
numerous  insects  in  the  soil,  and  to  even  stain 
the  paint  upon  the  woodwork  in  the  house  with 
the  ammonia  rising  from  the  water.  This  has 
been  our  practice  yearly,  with  favourable  results. 
The  whole  border  is  then  covtred  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  wood-ashes,  h  ilf-iuch  bones, 
charcoal,  lime-rubble,  with  whole  turves  dropped 
at  regular  distances  and  made  firm,  as  descriDed 
in  the  Calendar  for  January  'I'i. 

Pines. — Supply  guano-water  to  plants  that  are 
swelling  their  fruits,  applying  the  liquid  at  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
roots  are  growing.  High  temperatures  produced 
by  artificial  means  have  a  dr_>  ing  effect  upon  the 


atmosphere,  and  the  exercise  of  considerable 
discretion  is  necessary  during  severe  weather. 
When  the  fruits  commence  to  colour  water  may 
be  withheld  from  the  plants.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  replunge  plants  intended  to  supply  fruit 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  For  supply- 
ing eai-liest  fruits  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
Queens.  Choose  the  most  forward  plants  for  the 
best  positions,  maintaining  them  in  a  uniform  con- 
dition. Should  the  temperature  rise  to  80°  with 
sun-heat,  with  a  bottom-heat  of  85°,  apply  slight 
ventilation,  but  in  severe  frosty  weather  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  to  70°  wiU  suffice.  Soil  intended 
for  use  in  early  spring  potting  should  be  pro- 
tected from  rain  and  snow  ;  but  it  will  be  sweet- 
ened by  exposure  to  dry  frost  for  a  time.  On 
the  morning  of  November  24,  22°  of  frost  (11° 
Fahr.)  was  registered  here,  and  within'  a  mile 
radius  three  other  thermometers  registered  20° 
of  frost  in  more  sheltered  positions. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN". 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener'to  0.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chip|>enham. 

Forcing  Tarragon. — Prepare  boxes  by  placing 
crocks  over  the  holes,  and  cover  these  with  some 
rough  material,  adding  2  inches  of  rich  soil  on 
the  top.  Let  the  quantity  of  roots  required  be 
taken  up,  and  lay  them  rather  thickly  together 
on  the  surface  of  the  soi"l  in  the  box,  covering 
them  with  tine  soil  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  soil  to  be  used  should  be 
free  from  slugs,  for  slugs  are  vi'ry  fond  of  the 
young  growths,  and  if  not  carefully  watched  will 
eat  them  off  as  they  appear.  If  the  soil  is  dry 
afford  a  watering  to  settle  it  around  the  roots  of 
the  Tarragon,  and  place  the  boxes  in  an  atmo- 
sphere having  a  temperature  of  55°. 

Mint. — This  may  bo  forced  in  a  similar  manner 
to  Tarragon.  If  cuttings  were  rooted  in  boxes  as 
was  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar,  and  were 
afforded  protection  from  frost,  they  may  now  be 
placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  they 
will  provide  a  supply  until  the  roots  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  do  so. 

Chives. — These  are  much  appreciated  in  some 
places  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Lift 
sufficient  clumps  and  arrange  them  rather  thickly 
together  in  pots  or  boxes ;  then  place  them  in 
moderate  heat,  and  cut  the  young  growths  when 
they  have  attained  to  a  length  of  about  2  inches. 

Endive,  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers,  Hfc,  in  Frames. — 
It  is  hoped  that  none  of  the  readers  of  this 
Calendar  were  caught  napping  when  a  change 
from  comparative  summer-like  weather  to  that  of 
winter  came  without  any  warning.  See  that  the 
crops  mentioned  .above  are  afforded  ample  pro- 
tection during  hard  weather  by  means  of  mats 
or  other  material.  Should  the  frames  be  in  a 
sheltered,  sunny  position,  it  may  be  practica^>le 
to  admit  just  a  little  air  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  close  the  frames  again 
with  sun-heat  and  protect  them  for  the  night. 

Potatos  and  other  roots  pitted  out  of-doors  will 
also  need  protection.  There  is  a  tendency  some- 
times on  the  part  of  those  covering  the  roots  to 
think  that  they  have  made  them  secure  enough, 
but  if  severe  frost  continues  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  it  is  apt  to  penetrate  to  an  un- 
expected degree.  It  is  therefore  best  to  err  on 
the  safe  side,  and  add  a  little  more  protective 
material  when  there  is  any  room  for  doubt. 

Forcing  of  Potatos. — Some  of  the  early  v.arieties, 
such  as  Sharpe's  Victor,  are  now  starting  into 
growth,  and  if  these  are  in  a  place  from  which 
light  is  excluded,  have  them  put  into  boxes, 
keeping  the  buds  of  the  tubers  uppermost,  and 
place  them  in  full  light  to  prevent  them  from 
being  "  drawn."  If  means  are  at  hand  for  forcing 
and  a  start  has  not  ah-eady  been  made,  no  time 
should  be  lost  before  making  a  commencement. 
Use  no  more  heat  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  induce  growth,  or  the  tops  will  become  spindly 
and  the  tubers  be  inferior. 

Glole  Artichoke  and  Asparagus. —  Have  some 
light,  loose  material  placed  round  the  crowns  of 
Globe  Artichokesto  protect  them  from  severe  frost. 
The  crowns  are  liable  to  "  damp  "  off'  if  the  mate- 
rial used  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  which  will  not 
allow  of  a  circulation  of  air.  Let  the  protection 
advised  in  aprevious  Calendar  for  Asparagus-beds 
be  afforded  at  once  if  this  has  not  been  applied. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
MymmsPark,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Phyllocactus. — During  the  winter,  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest,  an  occasional  watering  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  plump,  which  is  all 
that  is  required  until  the  plants  begin  to  show 
their  flower-buds  in  the  spring.  Indiscriminate 
watering  is  always  harmful  to  these  plants,  and 
the  direct  result  of  over-watering  during  the 
winter  is  loss  of  roots  and  unhealthy-locking 
foliage.  A  minimum  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55° 
wUl  be  suitable  for  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

Richardia  Elliottiana. — The  foliage  of  the  latest, 
plants  will  now  be  dying  down,  and  water  should 
be  entirely  withheld  until  the  bulbs  commence  to 
grow  again.  When  the  soil  is  dry,  the  pots  may 
be  laid  upon  their  sides  under  the  greenhouse 
stage  ;  they  must,  however,  be  examined  occa- 
sionally, and  when  they  show  signs  of  starting 
into  growth  the  bulbs  sliould  be  at  once  repotted. 
If  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  dormant  as  long  as 
possible,  all  the  soil  may  be  shaken  from  the 
bulbs,  and  they  may  then  be  placed  in  ilry  sand 
and  stored  in  the  fruit-room,  where  they  will 
remain  dormant  until  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  be  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  the  sand 
remains  dry  and  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
much  below  40°. 

Gerbera  Jamesoni. — This  plant  may  be  wintered 
safely  in  a  cold  frame  if  the  pots  be  plunged  to 
the  rims  in  ashes,  and  a  little  extra  protection 
afforded  the  frame  during  severe  frost.  The 
plants  will  need  no  water  until  the  spring,  when 
they  will  begin  to  make  new  leaves. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  PEAK.SON, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Herbaceous  Borders.  —  In  favourable  weather 
these  borders  should  be  put  in  order  for  next  ■ 
season.  Where  there  is  a  good  width  of 
bordei-,  say  12  feet,  large  clumps  of  various 
subjects  can  be  planted  for  effect.  If  fruit- 
trees  occupy  the  background  of  the  border,  place 
the  taller  varieties  between  the  trees,  and  the 
shorter  ones  in  front  of  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun 
to  reach  the  fruit-trees.  Sufficient  space  should 
be  left  around  the  fruit-trees  to  prune  and  clean 
them  without  treading  on  the  plants.  Dig  in  deeply 
plenty  of  good  rotten  dung  on  the  border,  so  that 
the  roots  will  feel  the  benefit,  should  the  summer 
be  dry.  Plenty  of  wood-ashes  should  be  used 
when  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  bulbs  and  other  dormant  roots 
present  in  the  borders  when  removing  other  plants 
near  them.  Early  and  late-flowering  varieties  of 
plants  should  be  distributed  evenly  about  the 
border. 

Tea  Roses.  —  Should  severe  weather  continue, 
some  dry  bracken  should  be  placed  among  these. 
Cold  winds  generally  do  more  harm  to  these 
plants  than  frost. 

Bedding  Begonias  will  now  be  ready  for  storing 
away.  Clean  the  old  soil  from  the  tubers,  taking 
care  not  to  destroy  any  of  the  live  roots.  Place 
the  tubers  back  in  the  same  boxes  and  cover  them 
with  dry  soil.  They  should  be  kept  to  their 
separate  colours.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  kept  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drop  below  45°  to  50°.  Examine  the  boxes 
frequently  for  diseased  tubers. 

Calceolarias.  —  An  outside  temperature  below 
freezing  pomt  does  not  admit  of  much  air  being 
given  to  these  plants,  but  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  the  first  opportunity  to  ventilate  the 
structure,  if  only  for  an  hour.  The  protective 
covering  should  not  remain  on  too  long  or  the 
plants  will  turn  yellow.  Clean  over  the  cuttings 
when  the  weather  permits. 

General  Work. — Leaf-raking  should  be  done 
where  the  snow  has  disappeared,  saving  the 
Beech  and  Oak-leaves  for  potting  purpos-s ; 
others  may  be  carted  to  the  frame-ground  for 
the  making  of  hot-beds.  Borders  and  trees 
should  be  mulched,  and  all  dead  branches  cut 
out.  Mowing,  machines  should  be  cleaned  and 
put  in  repair  for  another  season.  Dahlia-stakes 
should  be  tarred  at  the  bottom,  and  the  tops 
given  a  coating  of  green  paint. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming^  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Oommunications  should  he  written  on  one  bide  only  of 
THB  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possihie,  and  duly 
signed  hy  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  he 
printed,  hut  kept  as  a  guarantee  0/  good  faith. 

•^tustrat'lons.—  The  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive  and  to  se?  i 
photographs  or  dranfings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardeTis,  or  of  remarkahle  planta^fiowers,  trees,  dsc.  ;  hut  he 
cannot  he  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— rSc  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations^  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  hy 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  opinions  expressed  hy  Ms  correspondents. 

4-OCal  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  hi/  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  he  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

— • — 

(  Societe    Francaise   d'Horticul 
SATURDAY,     Dec.    3^     ture  de  Lnndres  meet. 

(Geriiuin  Gaideuers' Club  meet 


TUESDAY, 


T)j,„     a  (  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
)     tiou  meet. 


„,„ ,„ (National   Chrysautliemum   So- 

WEDNESDAY, Dec.    T-      ciety's     Exliibitiou     at     the 
(     Cry.stal  Palace  (2  days). 

'THURSDAY      Dec     (^  iAnuual  Meeting  and  Diuner  of 
'  '   ''  \     National  Rose  Society. 

SALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  ii8,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Pro- 
theroe  ct  Morris,  at  la. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Roses,  Palms,  Perennials,  Begonias,  Azaleas,  new 
Fruits,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

THURSDAY  NEXT— 

Beneficial  Intere.'it  in  tlie  Leases  of  Top  and  Bottom 
Nur.5eries,  Oxford  Road,  South  Gunnersbury,  with 
5  Greenhouses  and  Heating  Apparatus;  also  the 
whole  of  the  Specimen  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other 
stock,  on  the  premises,  by  Protheroe  A:  Morris, 
at  12. 

(for  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 

Atebaoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
Jrom  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—41*1-. 

AcTOAL  Temperatures  :— 

London.— ircdii€sdajf,  Kovember  311(6  P.n.):  Max.4H°: 
Min.  3.S'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  — MMrsdai/.  nee.  1 
(10  A.M.):   Bar.,  3110;   Temp.,  60'.     Weather 
dull. 
Pbotinces.— Wedraesdau,  Nov.  3o  (6  p.m.):  Max.  .M', 
West  Coast  of  England;  Min.  \i\  South- 
cast  Coast  of  England. 


Research. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
in  this  country  are  slowly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  mere  instruction 
(in  what  is  alrea(3y  known  is  not  the  only 
thing  required.  Daily  exigencies,  indeed, 
•emphasise  the  necessity  for  obeying  the 
maxim  "  Find  out."  Practice  and  experience 
.are  of  course  imperative,  but  they  represent 
only  the  application  of  knowledge  pre- 
-viously  instilled  by  tuition  or  laboriously 
acquired  by  observation.  They  rather 
benefit  the  individual  than  add  to  the 
general  stock  of  information.  The  so-called 
"'  practical  man  "  does  not  and  cannot  realise 
his  limitations,  nor  gauge  the  extent  of  his 
ignorance.  Only  when  he  begins  to  study 
for  himself  and  to  use  his  brains  does  he 
find  out  how  little  he  knows,  how  circum- 
scribed are  the  conditions  under  which  he 
works,  and  how  fettered  he  is  in  his 
attempts  to  cope  with  them. 
_  Agricultural  and  horticultural  colleges 
like  that  at  Reading,  a  prospectus  of  which 
'is  before  us,  are  springing  up  here  and  there 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  who  like 
ourselves  have  insisted  in  season  and  out  of 
reason  on  the  necessity  for  such  institutions. 


A  happy  blend  of  knowledge  with  practical 
experience  is  aimed  at  in  these  establish- 
ments. We  use  the  word  '-knowledge,"  be- 
cause many  who  still  look  with  prejudice 
and  dislike  on  "science"  will  approve  of 
the  more  familiar  term.  It  is  immaterial 
which  word  be  used,  so  long  as  we  get  the 
thing  i  t  connotes.  But  where  we  can  count  our 
colleges  by  units,  other  countries  have  them 
by  scores.  The  Eeports,  the  bulletins,  the 
rroceedings  which  reach  us,  especially  from 
the  United  States  and  from  Germany,  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
a  journal  like  our  own  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  or  even  adequately  to  summarise 
their  contents.  The  ordinary  farmer  or 
gardener  in  this  country  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  central 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  each 
component  State  in  the  Union  help  their 
constituents.  Editors  can  gauge  it  by  the 
vast  mass  of  practical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation which  accumulates  on  their  tables 
from  these  sources. 

We  do  not  care  here  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  State  aid 
and  of  private  enterprise.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion for  statesmen  and  philosophers  to 
decide.    We  can  only  judge  hy  results. 

But  at  least  there  is  one  department  in 
which  State  aid,  or  something  equivalent  to 
it,  is  undeniably  requisite,  and  that  is  in  the 
promotion  of  research.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  cultivators  who  have  to  make  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  their  primary 
consideration  to  undertake  studies  and  in- 
vestigations which,  however  valuable  they 
may  prove  in  the  future,  are  sure  not  to  be 
immediately  remunerative.  Here  then  is 
a  duty  to  he  fulfilled  by  the  State  or  by 
some  corporation  not  directly  interested  in 
commercial  enterprise.  Research  stations 
should  be  founded,  students  and  experi- 
menters should  be  encouraged,  and  as  the 
education  and  instruction  received  l)y  the 
practitioners  extend,  so  will  the  necessity 
for  such  research  be  appreciated.  We 
may  thus  look  forward  in  the  future  to  sup- 
port and  assistance  from  a  class  whose 
predecessors  were  too  apt  to  mock  at  and 
undervalue  the  procedures  of  science. 

As  soon  as  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  freed  from  the  debt  connected  with  the 
new  Hall,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  propeily 
equipped  experimental  station  founded  at 
Wisley.  The  Council  have  acknowledged 
its  necessity,  and  by  their  utterances  are 
more  or  less  pledge(I  to  carry  it  out.  We 
do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  "  trials  "  which 
will  be  carried  out  there  on  the  same  lines 
as  formerly  at  ('his wick,  but  we  do  say  that 
they  are  not  sufficient,  that  they  fall  far 
short  of  the  experimental  trials  which  the 
great  seed  houses  make  for  tiiemsclvcs,  while 
they  are  valueless  for  scientific  purposes. 
What  we  want  to  see  carried  out  at  Wisley 
is  just  what  the  cultivators  cannot  do  for 
themselves. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  practical  value  of 
such  researches  and  investigations  as  we 
have  in  view,  we  have  but  to  consider  the 
enormous  losses  to  which  growers  of  Potatos, 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Vines,  and  various 
other  crops  are  now  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  deficient  information,  and  the 
consequent  empirical,  rather  than  rational, 
application  of  remedies. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Athenxum  of  July  30  last  an 


article  which  we  comnKnd  t-^  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  readers  :  — 

"One,  however,  in  whicli  individual  or  col- 
lective enterprise  has  not  made  up  for  our  lack  of 
Governmental  .support  is  in  tho  provision  of 
facilities  for  and  the  encouragement  of  purely 
scientific  research — not  the  kind  of  research  that 
at  once  appeals  to  the  world  at  large  by  startling 
results,  or  enlists  our  ever-ready  sympathies  by 
attempting  to  '  benefit  humanity,'  but  the  true 
research  that  desires  to  increase  our  knowledge, 
and  that  may  perhaps  appeal  directly  only  to  the 
specialist,  hut  is  in  reality  a  potential  wealth  and 
an  actual  glory  to  the  country. 

"  Let  us  take  the  case  of  botany.  England  has 
not  yet  fully  waked  to  its  practical  importance 
in  forestry  and  horticulture,  or  agriculture,  and 
its  purely  scientific  side  does  not  appeal  to  her, 
so  that  in  this  country,  on  the  whole,  the  science 
fares  poorly.  The  gardens,  museums,  and  her- 
baria at  Kew  are  of  course  exceptional,  and  do 
not  affect  the  argument.  Merely  as  an  example 
for  comparison,  look  at  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 
Here  not  only  is  the  practical  side  of  botany 
recognised  hy  the  provision  of  institutes  with 
laboratories  and  experimental  groundsfor  forestry, 
agriculture,  and  the  study  of  plant  diseases,  but 
the  "  pure  botanists  "  are  housed  in  a  splendid 
institute,  with  excellent  laboratories  and  every 
convenience  of  apparatus  and  material  at  hand. 
In  the  research  laboratory  one  may  always  find 
a  number  of  foreign  botanists  of  the  most  varied 
nationalities,  many  of  them  already  university 
teachers  in  their  own  countries.  In  the  capital 
of  England  no  similarly  equipped  university 
institute  exists,  and  there  are  few  laboratories  in 
the  country  where  could  be  found  a  couple  of 
foreigners  at  research  work,  attracted  by  the 
scientific  fame  of  a  great  teacher.  Cambridge 
has  got  a  really  good  new  institute,  which  was 
however  only  opened  a  few  months  ago. 

"  The  reason  that  a  foreign  botanist  who 
wishes  to  travel  and  do  advanced  work  seldom 
thinks  of  coming  to  England  must  depend  on 
many  factors  ;  but  chiefly  we  ourselves  are  to 
blame.  Not  only  is  there  a  want  of  endowment 
for  good  laboratories,  but,  what  is  far  more 
important,  there  is  further  a  want  of  endowment 
for  the  professors  and  advanced  students.  Our 
professors  seldom  have  sufScient  time  to  spare 
from  their  duties  for  their  own  research  work,  or 
opportunities  of  travel,  by  which  they  not  only 
could  accumulate,  hut  also  spread  knowledge. 
That  so  much  of  our  scientific  work  is  not  known 
on  the  Continent  is  largely  due  to  our  stupid 
isolation.  If  Japan  can  send  out  (as  she  does) 
her  professors  and  advanced  students  for  three 
years  at  a  time,  not  only  for  research,  but  also  to 
note  and  bring  back  the  best  methods  and 
apparatus  from  the  chief  universities  of  Europe 
and  America,  surely  of  all  the  millions  in  England 
a  small  portion  might  be  wisely  used  in  keeping 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sciences  up  to  date  and 
for  upholding  our  prestige  among  the  nations. 
England  does  not  lack  men,  but  the  men  lack 
opportunity,  and  England's  scientific  fame  suffers 
in  consequence.  These  deficiencies  are  well  known 
of  course  to  the  man  of  science,  but  they  ought  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  public  till  th.at  tardy  but 
in  the  end  sensible  body  sees  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  and  insists  on  its  being  done." 

In  order  to'  afford  some  corroboration  of 
our  remarks,  we  extract  the  following  par- 
ticulars from  the  Year-book  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Agriculture  for  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  thatDei)artment  is  distributed 
over  the  following  sections :  —  Weather 
Bureau,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bureau  of  Soils, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,   Division  of  Biolo- 
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.•gical  Survey,  Division  of  Accounts,  Divi- 
sion of  Publications,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Library,  Office  of  Experimental  Stations, 
and  Office  of  Public  Pioad  Enquiries. 

There  are  66  Agricultural  Colleges,  4,3.59 
professors  ami  teacliers,  and  .52.480  students. 
With  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  Colleges 
offers  free  tuition  to  residents  of  the  State 
'in  which  it  is  located,  and  opportunities  are 
■offered  for  the  students  to  earn  some  part  of 
their  expenses  by  their  own  labour. 

The  outlay  for  the  year  is  estimated  as 
follows: — Botanical  Investigations,  65,00000 
•dollars;  Vegetable  Pathology,  130,00000 
•dollars,  exclusive  of  salaries ;  Pomological 
Investigations,  37,000-oo  dollars ;  Forestry, 
■■312,860-00  dollars  ;  Experimental  Gardens, 
■25,000-00  dollars  ;  Soil  Investigations, 
170,00000  dollars ;  Grass  and  Forage  Plant 
Investigations,  35,(K>0-00  dollars  ;  Experi- 
mental Stations,  90,0oo-u0  dollars  ;  Publica- 
tions, 200,00000  dollars:  Foreign  Market 
Tnvestigations,  7, .500-00  dollars  ;  making  a 
grand  total  of  4,179,640-0(1  dollars,  exclusive 
of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

A  glance  at  these  figures  will  shew  at 
•■what  a  really  fearful  disadvantage  our  culti- 
vators labour  in  this  country,  even  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  larger  area 
:and  the  more  numerous  population. 


National  Rose  Society.— The  twenty- 
•  eighth  annual  general  meeting  will  take  place  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Wind- 
sor, Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday, 
iDecember  8,  at  3.30  p.m.  A  proposal  to  make 
alterations  of  the  by-laws,  &o.,  is  to  be  considered 
at  the  above  meeting.  The  annual  dinner  will 
take  place  at  5.30  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
iHotel  Windsor.     Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  will  preside. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.— The  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  has  been 
very  successful  in  collecting  funds  in  the  past, 
and  hopes  to  excel  previous  efforts  next  year.  As 
.a  means  to  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Rose 
exhibition  early  in  July  next.  The  Committee 
and  friends  have  guaranteed  jEIOO  towards  the 
expenses,  and  we  urge  all  who  can  to  help  the 
•Committee  to  make  the  show  a  success.  There 
■will  be  no  money  prizes,  therefore  the  sympathies 
of  exhibitors  must  be  enlisted  if  a  good  show  is 
to  be  made.  All  who  can  help  by  sending  sub- 
scriptions, or  by  taking  some  practical  interest 
•in  the  show,  should  communicate  with  Mr.  W.  A. 
•Garawat  (Chairman)  or  Mr.  W.  E.  Groves 
•(Secretary),  31,  EUiston  Rond,  Redland,  Bristol. 

The  Fruit  Industry. — The  Departmental 
•  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Great 
Britain  held  sittings  on  the  24th  and  25th  ult. 
JE  vidence  was  taken  from  the  following  witnesses  : 
— Mr.  J.  F.  Leaf,  representing  the  Elementary 
Education  branch  of  the  Board  of  Education ; 
Mr.  Frederick  Keeble,  Principal  of  the  Horti- 
•cultural  Department  of  the  University  College, 
Reading;  Mr.  A.  Buck,  representing  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institute,  and  Mr.  Vincent  Hill,  General 
Manager  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway,  representing  the  Railway  Clearance 
House. 

The  Taxation  of  Woodlands. — We  are 
informed  that  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  Leslie  S.  Wood,  F.S.I.,  at  The 
Country  Club,  12,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  on 
Thursday,  December  8.  at  4.30  p.m.  Cards  of 
invitation  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

Pineapple -Gall  of  the  Spruce.— At  a 
lecent  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  Mr.  E.  R.  Burdon  read  a  note  on  the 


early  stages  of  the  Pineapple-gall  of  the  Spruce. 
According  to  a  summary  of  his  opinions  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Nalure,  "the  galls  are 
caused  by  certain  aphidsf  belonging  to  the  genus 
Chermes.  The  insect  drives  its  proboscis  into 
the  bud,  and  sets  up  an  in-itation  which  results 
in  the  young  shoot  becoming  modified  into  a  gall. 
The  early  stages  of  the  gall  take  place  whilst  the 
shoot  is  still  enclosed  in  the  winter  bud  scales. 
The  cells  are  forced  into  precocious  growth,  and 
a  parenchymatous  tissue,  consisting  of  swollen 
cells  with  vacuolated  protoplasm  and  enlarged 
nuclei  is  formed.  The  chrorophyll,  tannin,  resin- 
canals,  and  secretory-cells  all  disappear,  but  an 
abundant  supply  of  starch  is  laid  down  which 
may  possibly  arise  as  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  tannin.  The  chromatin 
network  of  the  nuclei  becomes  aggregated  into 
wart-like  nucleoli.  The  mitotic  figures  appear  to 
be  of  the  usual  somatic  type,  and  no  indication  of 
heterotypical  mitoses  has  yet  been  found.  There 
is  reason  for  believing  that  the  ultimate  cause 
is  an  injection  by  the  insect,  and  that  this  injec- 
tion will  cause  a  gall-growth  only  when  it  acts  on 
embryonic  tissues  which  are  not  confined  by 
other  lignified  or  cuticularised  tissues." 

The  Cr^pin  Memorial.  —  We  understand 
that  a  bust  of  the  late  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Brussels,  will  be  inaugurated  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  on  Sunday,  December  4,  at  11  a.m., 
when  the  Count  de  Kerchove  de  Denteeohem 
will  deliver  an  address. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Poore.  —  Dr.  George  Vivian 
PooRE,  consulting  physician  to  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  died  at  Andover  on  the  23rd  ult. 
In  England,  apart  from  his  important  work  at 
his  hospital,  he  became  widely  known  as  an 
authority  upon  sanitary  matters,  and  by  his 
strenuous  condemnation  of  all  systems  of  sewer- 
age which  carried  away  from  the  soil  matters 
capable  of  enriching  it.  His  views  on  this 
subject  were  reduced  to  practice  on  bis  property 
at  Andover,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  various 
books,  some  of  which  contained  illustrations 
clearly  showing  the  advantages  of  his  system  of 
utilising  house  refuse  of  all  kinds.  For  the  last 
year  or  more  it  had  been  manifest  to  his  friend 
that  his  health  was  failing,  and  his  first  serious 
illness  was  attributed  to  his  having  eaten  sewage- 
fed  oysters. 

Index  Kewensis  :    Supplementum  I.— We 

learn  that  the  printing  of  this  first  Supplement 
has  advanced  as  far  as  the  letter  V.  A  serious 
affection  of  the  eyes  compels  M.  Durand  to  work 
with  great  difficulty,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
slow  progress  that  is  being  made.  Great  sym- 
pathy is  felt  for  M.  Durand  in  his  affliction. 
This  first  Supplement  is  intended,  as  we  have 
said,  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  1895, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  second 
Supplement,  dealing  with  the  botanical  names 
from  189G — 190O,  now  in  progress  at  Kew,  and  of 
which  the  first  part  has  recently  appeared. 

Tv»^enty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Found- 
ation OF  the  Belgian  Chambre  Syndicale. 
— The  Chamhre  Syndicale  des  HorticuUeiirs  Beiges 
(Ghent)  has  decided  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Particulars  of  the 
programme,  which  is  to  be  prepared  for  February, 
1905,  have  not  yet  been  fully  arranged,  but  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  Society  and  of  the  officers 
and  members  composing  it,  we  are  assured  that 
much  gratification  will  be  felt  by  all  who 
participate  on  the  auspicious  occasion. 

Society  for   Horticultural  Science.— 

We  are  informed  that  the  Society  for  Horticul- 
tural Science,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, some  time  during  the  week  beginning 
December  28.  The  sessions  of  the  Society  wUl 
probably  be  held  on  December  28  and  29,  but  are 
not  yet  planned  in  detail. 


"Flora  of  Tropical  Africa." — The  fourth 

and  concluding  part  of  the  fourth  volume  has 
just  been  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer.  It  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  Gentianacece  elaborated  by 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Brown,  and  more  than  fifty 
pages  of  supplementary  matter,  together  with  a 
copious  index.  Those  who  think  there  are  but 
few  new  species  still  to  be  discovered,  and  that 
systematic  botany  is  "  played  out,"  will  have  to 
revise  their  opinions  in  the  face  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  hitherto  undescribed  species  pub- 
lished in  these  volumes.  They  are  issued  by 
Messrs.  Lovell  Reeve  &  Co. 

Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employes- 
Association.  —  We  have  received  the  first 
Annual  Report  of  this  Society,  and  are  pleased 
to  record  that  its  progress  has  exceeded  the 
highest  expectations  of  its  Committee. 

Crown  Gall  (see  p.  371). — Dr.  Cooke  calls 
our  attention  to  the  following  paragraphs  on  this 
subject  :  —  "  While  many  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  the  formation  of  the  galls  character- 
istic of  this  disease,  the  true  one  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  presence  of  an  organism  belonging 
to  the  myxomycetes  or  slime  moulds.  This  matter 
has  been  determined  by  Towney  in  Arizona,  who 
used  Almond  seedlings  infected  with  the  disease 
for  investigation.  In  its  early  stages  the  parasite 
consists  of  colourless  microscopic  masses  of  proto- 
plasm which  inhabit  the  ceUs  of  the  knot.  Under 
certain  conditions  these  protoplasmic  masses 
unite,  and  come  to  the  surface  ef  the  galls,  where 
small,  rounded,  spore  -  producing  bodies  are 
formed.  The  disease  is  spread  most  rapidly  by 
means  of  infested  nursery  stock.  There  is 
evidence  also  that  the  disease  may  spread  through 
the  soil  for  limited  distances,  and  its  contagious 
nature  is  clearly  established."  Michigan  Experi- 
ment Station,  Bulletin  A'o.  25,  March,  1904,  y.  26. 

"  Crown   gall   is   found   on  a  variety  ot 

plants,  including  Almond,  Apple,  Apricot,  Black- 
berry, Cherry,  Chestnut,  English  Walnut,  Grape. 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Poplar,  and  Raspberry." 
Wendell  Paddock,  in  Bulletin  86,  U.S.  E^-periment 
Station,  Colorado,  December,  1903. 

Successful  Gardening.  —  Mr.  Joseph 
Peaple,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  E.  A.  Hambbo, 
Esq.,  devotes  most  of  his  spare  time  to  his  cot- 
tage garden,  and  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
record.  By  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  has  during 
the  past  five  years,  at  the  Hayes  and  District 
Cottage  Gardeners'  Association's  show,  won  49 
first  prizes,  37  seconds,  and  25  thirds,  for  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  also  obtained  each  year  the 
Royal  Society's  Bronzo  Medal  for  the  highest 
number  of  points  gained.  A  special  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  has  recently 
also  been  awarded  to  this  amateur. 

Sir    James    Paget    (1814  — 1899).  —  The 

foUowinj  note  relating  to  this  eminent  surgeon  and 
most  amiable  man  is  takeu  from  the  Journal  of 
Botany,  October,  1904,  p.  298 :— "  I  think  it  im- 
possible to  estimate  too  highly  the  influence  of 
the  study  of  botany  on  the  course  of  my  life.  It 
introduced  me  into  the  society  of  studious  and 
observant  men,  it  gave  me  an  ambition  for 
success,  or  at  the  worst  some  opportunities  for 
display  in  subjects  that  were  socially  harmless ; 
it  encoviraged  the  habit  of  observing,  of  really 
looking  at  things,  and  learning  the  value  of  exact 
descriptions  ;  it  educated  me  in  habits  of  orderly 
arrangement.  I  can  think  of  none  among  the 
reasons  of  my  success — so  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
them — which  may  not  be  thought  of  as  due  in 
some  degree  to  this  part  of  my  apprentice-life. 
My  early  associations  with  scientific  men ;  my 
readiness  to  work  patiently  in  museums  and 
arrange  them,  and  make  catalogues ;  the  unfelt 
power  of  observing  and  of  recording  facts— these 
and   many   more   helps   towards  happiness    and 
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success  may  justly  be  ascrited  to  the  pursuit  of 
botany.  And  as  I  Icok  back  I  am  amused  in 
thinking  that  of  the  mere  knowledge  gained  in 
the  study— the  knowledge  of  the  appearances  and 
names  and  botanical  arrangement  of  plants — 
none  had  in  my  after-life  any  measure  of  what  is 
called  practical  utility.  The  knowledge  was 
useless  ;  the  discipline  of  acquiring  it  was  beyond 
all  price." 

ScrENTiFic  Tree-Butt  Blasting.— -Stately 
and  well-gro-mi  timber  adds  much  to  the  grandeur 
of  an  estate,  but  nothing  looks  more  untidy  than 
a  lot  of  old  tree-butts  lying  about,  which  often 
proTe  dangerous  to  horsemen  and  cattle.  The 
primitive  method  of  removing  tree-butts  by 
grubbing,  wedging,  stocking,  and  burying  was 
tedious  and  expensive,  the  latter  extravagant 
when  fire-wood  is  taken  into  account.  The  new 
system  of  blasting  butts  by  the  aid  of  electricity 
and  "gelignite"  (a  safety  explosive)  appears, 
however,  to  be  an  eiKoient  way  of  getting  rid  of 
these  troublesome  encumbrances.  We  are  in- 
formed that  some  very  successful  experiments  in 
blasting  (rc'e-hutts  have  recently  been  carried 
out  on  Lord  Leigh's  Stoneleigh  Abbey  estate, 
near  Kenilworth.  The  butts  comprised  Elm, 
Ash,  Alder,  and  Oak,  some  of  the  latter  (with 
earth  attached)  being  estimated  to  weigh  10  tons. 
Mr.  Thos.  Johnson,  of  Kate's  Hill,  Dudley, 
attended  to  conduct  the  experiments.  The  last 
two  butts  to  be  taken  in  hand  were  Elms  of 
immeuBe  size,  lying  close  to  the  river  in  the  park. 
A  hole  1^  inch  in  diameter  was  bored  with  a  Gilpin 
auger  in  each  of  the  butts.  These  having  been 
charged  up  with  ■' gelignite,"  an  electrical  deto- 
nator was  inseited  and  attached  to  the  main 
cable  of  the  battery.  All  being  ready  the 
operator  retired  some  50  yards  away  behind  a 
huge  Oak-tree,  gave  the  handle  of  the  battery  a 
few  turns,  when  the  monster  butt  was  blown  into 
suitable  pieces  for  loading  up.  The  work  was 
done  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  Wilrose  (head 
forester),  and  regarded  as  most  successfully  and 
expeditiously  carried  out. 

Jubilee  of  Mr.  Begg.  —  Mr.  James  Begg 
having  lately  completed  his  fiftieth  year  as  gar- 
dener to  Sir  EoBEKT  Jaedine,  Bart.,  at  Laurick 
Castle,  substantial  recognition  of  his  long  career 
has  been  made  by  a  number  of  the  men  who  have 
served  under  him.  In  ihe  hands  of  Ml-.  A. 
Dewar,  Dalkeith;  Mr.  J.  Troup,  Castlemilk; 
Mr.  W.  McClean,  Balgray,  the  project  •  made 
such  progress  that  they  were  able  to  present  Mr. 
Begq  with  a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain  ; 
while  Miss  Begii,  almost- as  much  respected  and 
esteemed  by  the  workmen  as  Mr.  Bego,  became 
the  recipient  of  a  gold  brooch.  So  many  men 
have  learned  their  art,  or  improved  upon  their 
earlier  training,  under  his  kindly  eye,  that  he  is 
known  and  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  his  class 
throughout  the  length  an^.breadth  of  Scotland. 

"  American  Gardening."— It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  hear  of  the  discontinuance  of 
American  Gardening,  a  weekly  journal  published 
in  New  York,  and  of  which  our  old  colleague, 
Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  has  been  Editor  for  some 
years  past. 

Platform  Gardens.— The  practice  of  the 

Midland  Railway  Company  of  offering  prizes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ^£'300  per  annum[ 
to  the  station-masters  throughout  their  system 
for  the  best-kept  platform  gardens  is,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  greatly  appreciated  by  the  travelling 
public.  The  officials  dealing  with  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes  make  due  allowance  for  the  varying 
conditions  under  which  the  gardening  operations 
are  conducted,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  soil,  and  also  the  opportunities  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  men  concerned.  This  year  Eeking- 
ton,  on  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  section,  has 
secured  tho  highest  award.     For  the  2nd  place 


three  stations  are  bracketed  together,  namely, 
Matlock  Bath,  Five  Ways,  and  Malvern  Wells ; 
and  Belper  and  Cardington  are  equal  for  the  3rd 
position.  "  The  Leicester  Post." 

The  Show  at  Edinburgh.— The  recent 
exhibition  of  [Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  &c.,  under 
the  auspices"  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation has  been  acclaimed  on  all  hands  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  autumn  shows  ever  held  in  that 
city.  We  hope  the  International  Show  to  be  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  September  next  will  be  propor- 
tionately successful.  It  is  reported  that  the 
indications  at  present  are  distinctly  favourable. 
Our  reporter  in  last  week's  issue  made  a  slip  in 
stating  that  the  new  class  for  hardy  fruits  was 
won  by  Mr.  Barnes,  for  we  are  informed  that  the 
1st  prize  was  really  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Jordan, 
Impney  Hall  Gardens,  Droitwich. 

Fouquiera  COLUMNARIS.  —  This  extra- 
ordinary plant  will  not  attract  the  general  visitor 
to  Kew,  but  those  on  the  look  out  for  curiosities 
and  plants  of  special  interest,  such  as  cannot  be 
seen  elsewhere  out  of  a  botanic  garden,  should 
seek  it  out  in  the  centre  of  the  long  Succulent- 
house. 

The  Arbor  Day  Celebration  which  was 
so  successfully  carried  out  at  Eynsford,  in  Kent, 
on  Saturday  last  (Nov.  26)  was  a  repetition, 
but  on  a  larger  scale,  of  other  celebrations 
there,  the  first  of  which  occurred  in  the 
Victorian  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897,  when  shade 
trees  on  the  School  Bank,  and  an  orchard 
of  cider  Apple-trees  were  planted  by  Sir 
Geoeqe  Birdwood,  K.C.I.E.,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  then  M.P.  for  Hereford. 
The  crop  has  been  annually  and  steadily  increas- 
ing, until,  in  the  present  season,  nearly  two 
hogsheads  of  cider  have  been  made  at  the  Eyns- 
ford factory  from  the  fruit  of  this  Jubilee  Arbor 
orchard.  Shade  trees  were  also  planted  in  the 
villige  centre  to  commemorate  the  successful 
defence  of  Kimberley,  Ladysmith,  and  Mafeking. 
An  appreciatory  letter  was  subsequently  received 
from  the  late  Eight  Hon.  Cecil  Ehodks,  dated 
from  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  June  11,  1900,  which  is 
now  in  the  village  museum.  In  1902  a  row  of 
shade  trees  was  planted  on  the  western  side  of 
the  main  road,  in  memory  of  our  late  beloved 
Queen.  A  Sycamore  tree  was  planted  in  the  village 
centre  and  the  triangle  turfed  in  the  present  year. 
Arbor  Day  is  essentially  an  American  institu- 
tion, originated  by  a  settler,  the  late  John  Stirling 
Morton,  in  1872.  Deploring  the  treeless  condi- 
tion of  Nebraska,  he  obtained  a  State  decree  for 
the  observance  of  one  day  in  the  year  for  tree- 
planting,  and  to^  further  his  object  he  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  schools.  Nebraska 
alone  not  only  now  boasts  of  more  than  a 
thousand  million  trees  planted  in  that  State 
through  tlie  agency  of  Arbor  Day,  but  the  insti- 
tution has  spread  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  movement 
in  England  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  Eoyal 
Society  for  Protection  of  Birds,  whose  chairman, 
Mr.  Montagu  Shaepe,  D.L.,  C.A.,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  what  '  he  saw  of  the  utility  and 
educational  value  of  Arbor  custom  during  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  that  he  invited  competitive 
prize  essays  on  the  best  method  for  establishing 
an  Arbor  Day  throughout  the  British  Isles. 
In  1901  the  Society  organised  a  prize  competition 
among  the  elementary  schools  of  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire.  Two  fresh  counties  annually  have 
the  opportunity  of  competing,  until  eventually 
every  elementary' rural  school  in  the  kingdom 
will  be  reached  by  this  scheme.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe 
that  a  Japanese  Society  in  Tokio,  before  inaugur- 
ating an  elementary  school  competition  on  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals,  consulted  the  Bird 
Society    in ;  order  ^to    formulate     their     system 


on    the    lines    of     oiu-    English    Arbor    compe- 
tition— another    example    this    of    the    earnest 
purpose  and  thoroughness  of  our  gallant  allies. 
Eecently    the   Irish    Forestry   Association   have 
reprinted  an  Arbor  article  from  Pearson's  Maga- 
zine  of   last   February,   and    have   circulated   it 
throughout  Ireland,   with   an  earnest  appeal  to 
Irish  ijublic  authorities  to  establish  an  Arbor  Day 
there.    It  is  not  claimed  for  Ai-bor  custom  that  it 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  Forestry,  but  it  is  never-  - 
theless  -its   handmaiden.     Afforestation  on  com-  ' 
prehensive  lines  is  the  dire  need  of  Great  Britain, ; 
and  still  more  so  of  Ireland.     By  interesting  all 
classes   in    tree- planting,  a    general    desire  for  ' 
aiforestation  is  being  fostered,  and  eventually  this-- 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  national  scheme  for 
systematic  planting  on  a  large  scale. 

— —  On  Saturday  last  the  proceediiigs  com- 
menced with  a  short  service  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  and  an  address  from  the 
Vicai-,  Rev.  C.  H.  Simpkinson.  With  the  kind 
consent  of  Sir  Wm.  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
the  owner  of  the  land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
shade  trees  was  planted  on  the  western  side  of 
the  main  road  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  village,  and  the  existing  hedge  grubbed  in 
order  to  create  a  path  to  the  station  under  the 
trees.  A  general  planting  of  trees.  Acorns,  Apple- 
and  other  fruit-trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
Ivy  on  houses,  &c.,  followed.  There  was  a  pro-- 
cession  of  school  children,  headed  by  the  Eynsford 
company  of  tho  Boy.s'  Brigade  and  the  village 
Brass  Band.  Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Artists' 
Room  of  the  Eynsford  Castle  Hotel,  and  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Council  School  was  held,  when 
Arbor  custom  and  afforestation  were  advocated 
by  Sir  John  Cockbuen,  Mr.  Dunstan  (Principal 
of  Wye  College),  Mr.  Percy  Wateeer,  Miss 
Wilkinson  (Principal  of  the  Horticultural  Col- 
lege, Swanley),  and  Mr.  Hy.  Cannell,  as  well  as 
by  Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  to  whom  the  success  of  the 
Eynsford  proceedings  is  pre-eminently  due.  Sir 
John  Cockbukn  was  the  successful  inaugurator- 
of  Arbor  Day  in  South  Australia.  A  bonfire  at 
8  P.M.  was  lit  by  the  school  children. 

Electricity  in  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture.— We  are  informed  that  we  were  mis- 
taken in  supposing  Professor  LEMSTROir's  work 
on  this  subject  to  have  been  translated  from  the- 
Swedish.  It  was  written-  by  the  Professor  in- 
English,  and  was  revised  by  Professor  Grbig,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Tucker. 

publication  received.  —  T/ii'  Farmcff  Lahoui  ■ 
Arcoiint- lloolcis  useful  for  recording  wages,  stock,  and. 
■  ilher  accouuts.  Published  by  Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons, - 
Ltd.,  Norwich,  price  :is.  ih/, 


MARKET     NOTES. 


MARKET  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Pot  Plants. — Trade  in  Covent  Garden  market 
has  been  in  a  depressed  condition  all  through  the 
season,  and  among  Chrysanthemums  only  the 
best  of  either  plants  or  flowers  have  been  in 
request,  the  bulk  of  inferior  ones  being  extremely 
difficult  to  dispose  of,  even  at  low  prices.  Among 
those  growers  who  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
moderately  good  trade  is  Mr.  H.  Billinghurst, 
Park  Nursery,  Selhurst,  Croydon. 

Calling  on  him  at  the  end  of  October,  I  found 
him  very  busy,  every  house  filled  with  plants,, 
though  the  number  was  getting  reduced.  Other 
houses  were  being  filled  with  lifted  plants  for 
obtaining  cut  flowers.  The  area  of  the  nursery 
comprised  some  2  acres,  quite  half  of  this  being 
taken  up  with  the  planting-out  grounds  on  which 
the  pot  plants  are  stood.  Some  3,000  pot  plants  of 
the  early  Mdlle.  Massee  type  had  been  already 
sold.  The  pots  used  for  market  purposes  are 
48's  and  40's. 

The  cuttings  are  rooted  in  the  usual  season,. , 
planted  out  in  the  spring,  lifted,  and  potted  early 
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to  avoid  checking  the  bud-growth.  l)waif-g;rown 
])lants  are  desired,  in  order  to  obtain  which  the 
single  stems  are  topped,  these  afterwards  making 
■three  breaks,  and  the  latter,  when  again  stopped, 
each  developing  three  growths,  give  each  plant  a 
head  of  from  nine  to  twelve  growths,  each  bearing  a 
•flower-bud.  Varieties  in  season  with  the  Mdlle. 
Massee  type  were  Lady  Pitzwygram  and  Mme. 
Desgranges.  The  varieties  marketed  in  October 
are  Soleil  d'Octobre,  and  its  bronze  sport,  Phro^us, 
white  and  pink  Ivory,  and  William  Holmes.  The 
last-named  is  very  tall  in  growth.  Caprice  du 
Priutemps  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  and  re- 
mains unequalled.  For  a  companion,  the  new 
•sport,  Kathleen  Thompson,  has  been  secured,  the 
<3«lour  being  just  that  which  is  in  demand.     The 


MR.  CHAMBEELAINS  GAEDEN. 

[See  Supplementary  Illustbation.] 

(Continued  fro7il  ?>.  :'S2.) 

The  Supplementary  Illustration  enclosed  in  the 
present  issue  atl'ords  a  view  of  the  dwelling-house 
at  Highbury,  from  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  and  shows  the  path,  lead- 
ing past  Ehododendrons  and  entering  a  rock- 
garden. 

If  we  leave  the  grounds  and  look  into  the  plant 
and  fruit-liouses,  it  will  be  seen  that  although 
there  are  good  collections  of  other  species  of  plants. 
Orchids  are  given  the  first  place.  The  coUec- 
fou  has  been  described  so  many  times  inthese  pages 
that   readers  of    the  Gardeners'  Chronicle    know 


the  species  that  give  considerable  trouble 
in  most  collections  ;  ■  at  ■  Highbury  ■  there  are 
nearly  one  hundred  plants,  and  their  appearance 
is  indicative  of  excellent  culture.  The  collection  is 
under  the  immediate  care,  of  Mr.  McKay,  who  had 
charge,  until  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  of  the 
Orchids  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Cattleyas 
are  grown  very  well,  and  the  choicest  Cattleya 
hybrids  and  Lselio-Cattleyas  are  added  to  the 
collection  from  time  to  time.  It  is  singular 
that  C.  X  Chamberlainiana,  a  hybrid  from 
C.  guttata  and  C.  Dowiaua,  though  it  has 
been  cultivated  at  Highbury  for  twenty 
years,  has  not  flowered  there  yet !  Although 
Cypripediums  are  not  present  in  large  numbers,  a 
species  that  is  not  one  of  the  exsiest  to  grow 
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ElG     170.— GKOUP  OF  HIPPBASTRUMS  AS  GEOWN   IS   MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  GARDEN  AT  HIGHBURY. 


"list  [of  varieties    is  not  a  lengthy  one,  but  the 
iplants  are  realising  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

Cut  Blooms. 

'"  In  this  department  Mr.  H.  BUlinghurst  has 
•experienced  some  difficulty,  prices  being  low  and 
produce  difficult  to  sell.  Fine  blooms  of  Soleil 
d'Octobre  on  long  stems  have  realised  2s.  per 
dozen,  but  many,  such  as  AV.  Holmes,  sold  for  8rf. 
per  dozen.  The  main  crop  of  bunching  varieties 
liad  yet  to  be  harvested.  For  this  purpose 
Source  d'Or,  and  the  yellow  sport  Lizzie  Adcock, 
Klondyke,  CuUingfordi,  Mrs.  J.  Thomson,  &c., 
are  grown.  A  still  later  batch  for  cutting  consists 
•of  the  varieties  Falbe,  Niveum,  and  Madame 
Bergman,  while  for  the  latest  cutting  batches  of 
•all,  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  L.  Canning  are  grown, 
the  two  last-named  being  grown  in  16-inch  pots 
without  being  stopped.  The  crops  in  the  house 
.  as  I  saw  them  represented  for  the  most  part  the 
third  fiuooessive  crop.  Owing  to  the  open  season 
•the  last  flowering  batches  are  only  now  being  laid 
in.  Hiefihen  Casile,  .November  7,  1904. 


of  its  great  value,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
we  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  remark  upon  a  few 
observations  we  made  when  we  were  last  at  High- 
bury. All  the  popular  genera  appeared  to  be  well 
represented,  but  of  Cypripediums  there  are  fewer 
plants  than  of  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Phala^nopsis,  and  bigeneric 
and  specific  hybrids  from  these.  The  showy 
species  are  given  more  encouragement  than  those 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  curious  flowers,  as 
PleurothaUis,  Eestrepias,  &c.  Coelogyne  cristata, 
for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous 
Orchids,  and  one  of  which  the  flowers  have  a  high 
decorative  value,  is  represented  by  several  speci- 
mens in  great  pans,  each  of  which  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  something  like  12  feet.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  successful  culture  of  this  species 
that  these  specimens  generally  produce  about  500 
spikes  of  flowers,  and  the  Chatsworth  variety 
bears  as  many  as  six  flowers  on  a  spike. 
In  no  collection  could  Coelogynes  appear  in 
better  condition.  Of  a  very  different  type 
are    the     Phalsnopsis,     for    they     are     among 


succeeds  grandly.  We  refer  to  C.  niveum,  which 
furnishes  a  pan  at  least  1  foot  in  diameter,  and 
grows  and  flowers  as  freely  as  could  be  wished. 
Like  all  Orchid  specialists  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
not  content  merely  to  cultivate  Orchids,  but  he 
spends  considerable  time  and  takes  personal  in- 
terest in  raising  seedlings  from  selected  crossings. 
Some  very  valuable  hybrids  have  thus  been 
raised  at  Highbury.  •>" 

Most  of  the  plant-houses  are  span-roofed  struc- 
tures that  open  at  one  end^  into  a  long  corridor, 
which  by  means  of  a  Fe'rnery  is  connected  with 
the  drawing-room,  thus  enabling  a  tour  to  be 
made  through  them  without  the  visitor  having  to 
go  into  the  open  air.  One  of  these  houses,  until 
six  months  ago.  contained  a  central  bed  of 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  with  a  path  around 
it.  The  bed,  about  IS  inches  deep,  was  sunk  a 
little  below  the  ground  level  and  was  composed 
of  sandstone  and  peat.  The  plants  grew  well 
under  these  conditions,  but  failed  to  flower  so 
freely  as  when  cultivated  in  pots,  and  they  have 
therefore  been  lifted  and  are  now  in  pots.     The 
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collection  includes  upwards  of  two  dozen  of  tlie 
very  best  varieties,  many  of  which  were  raised 
or  introduced  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Another  feature  at  Highbury  are  the  Hip- 
peastrums,  of  which  a  very  large  number  is 
grown.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Captain  Holford 
and  others,  has  raised  numerous  seedlings  of  these 
showy  bulbous  plants  from  crosses  selected  by 
himself,  and  in  the  illustration  shown  at  fig.  170 
ie  a  group  of  plants  in  flower,  some  of  which  are 
Highbury  seedlings.  With  such  a  collection  as 
that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  it  is  possible  to  have 
plants  in  flower  from  November  until  the  com- 
mencement of  summer.  Carnations  are  cultivated 
largely,  and  varieties  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  type,  as  well  as  others,  are  treated  with 
gratifying  success. 

Other  species  of  plants  of  which  large  batches 
are  cultivated  include  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  varieties,  Roses 
(for  which  two  houses  are  reserved).  Cinerarias, 
Mignonette,  Boronia  megastigma,  and  other 
sweet-scented  flowers ;  Eichardias,  Caladiums, 
Eucharis,  Pancratiums,  Olivias,  zonal  and  deco- 
rative Pelargoniums,  Streptocarpus,  Ixoras,  &a., 
in  addition  to  fine  foliage  plants,  Ftrns,  imported 
bulbs,  &c. 

There  is  also  a  good  kitchen  garden,  and  a 
few  houses  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  for 
forcing  vegetables.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  other 
members  of  the  family  exhibit  much  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  garden,  and  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain's  interest  is  also  manifest  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Edgbaaton,  for  he  is  the  respected 
treasurer  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society.  P. 


PALEOZOIC  CONES  AND   SEEDS. 

Mr.  H.  Spencer  sends  us  the  following  notes 
of  the  interesting  collection  of  models  of  palteozoic 
cones  and  seeds  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  H.  Smed- 
ley,  F.L.S.,  E.G.S.,  at  the  Linnean  Society,  on 
November  16.  These  have  an  interest  beyond 
the  immediate  circle  of  palteobotanists,  carrying 
Us  back,  as  they  do,  to  the  germination  and 
fructification  of  seeds  to  an  age  to  which  we 
seldom  pursue  our  botanical  studies. 

Professor  Oliver  and  Dr.  Scott,  as  well  as  other 
palseobotanists,  have  for  a  long  time  been  instruct- 
ing us  on  the  character  and  formation  of  seeds, 
of  which  there  are  only  fossil  remains  from 
which  to  build  up  the  superstructure,  and  it  is 
from  these  fossil  remains,  guided  mainly  by  such 
authorities,  that  Mr.  Smedley  has  succeeded  in 
constructing  about  fifty  models  of  seeds  and 
cones  of  the  carboniferous  period. 

In  his  description  of  the  exhibits  the  author 
was  able  to  demonstrate  the  connection  between 
the  cryptogams  [or  spore-bearing  plants  and  the 
gymnospermous  seeds  of  the  carboniferous  period. 
The  highly-complicated  structure  of  these  seeds, 
and  their  variation  in  character  and  detail 
suggest  to  Mr.  Smedley  that  they  not  only 
existed  in  great  abundance,  but  that  their  genera 
and  species  must  also  be  numerous.  He  was 
even  able  to  trace  distinct  evidence  of  a  transition 
from  one  type  to  another.  Among  the  collection 
was  a  group  of  models  of  sporophylls  having  a 
Selaginella-like  cone  forming  megaspores  in  a 
sporangium,  three  of  which  apparently  become 
abortive  and  shrivel  up,  while  a  fourth  develops 
a  seed-like  structure.  The  identification  of  the 
Lyginodendron  with  the  fossil- seed  Lagenostoma 
was  made,  thus  forming  a  link  between  the  Fern 
and  the  Gymnosperms.  The  construction  of  this 
seed  in  sections  enabled  the  demonstrator  to 
show  its  varied  and  beautiful  organism,  con- 
sisting of  a  pollen  chamber,  wall,  plug  of  tissue, 
arising  from  the]  nucellus,  ^with  pollen  grains 
attached.    Another  specimen  showing  the  seed  in 


an  earlier  stage  of  development  covered  with 
sessile  and  stalked  glands  was  shown  as  a  further 
evidence  of  the  identification. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Smedley 
was  highly  complimented  on  having  produced 
such  an  array  of  models  of  palasozoic  seeds.  Dr. 
Scott,  who  had  closely  examined  them,  declared 
that  they  were  artistic  and  accurate  representa- 
tions of  the  fructification  of  the  fossU-seeds,  and 
would  be  exceedingly  useful  for  demonstration 
and  teaching  purposes. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  rcsponsihle  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 

CYPELLA  HERBERTI.  —  This  pretty  Uttle 
Buenos  Ayrean  Irid  may  with  me  claim  to  have 
been  the  most  satisfactory  flower  of  the  year  in 
the  garden.  Its  first  blossom  opened  on  the  last 
day  of  June,  and  the  last  withered  on  October  21. 
Not  a  single  day  since  the  commencement  of  its 
flowering,  a  period  of  nearly  four  months,  has 
it  been  without  expanded  blooms,  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty,  sometimes  but  a  bare  half- 
dozen.  As  is  the  case  with  its  relatives  the 
Tigridias,  the  blossoms  only  retain  their  beauty 
for  a  day,  but  they  are  produced  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  their  speedy  decease  is  unre- 
marked. How  many  hundreds  of  flowers  my 
dozen  or  so  bulbs  have  produced  this  year  I  have 
no  idea,  but  the  number  has  probably  exceeded  a 
thousand.  The  three  -  petalled,  apricot  -  yellow 
blossoms,  with  the  narrow  black  band  bisecting 
each  petal,  and  the  beautifully  modelled  centre, 
are  quite  charming  ;  and  the  knowledge  that 
every  day  there  would  be  fresh  flowers  to  admire 
gave  the  plants  an  increased  value.  They  made 
particularly  vigorous  growth,  their  flower-stems 
just  exceeding  3  feet  in  height.  They  are  grow- 
ing in  a  narrow,  raised  border  facing  south-west 
and  backed  by  a  wall,  and  have  for  companions 
Bessera  elegans,  Milla  biflora,  Nerine  Pothergilli 
major,  Bravoa  geminiflora,  Chlidanthus  fragrans, 
and  Herbertia  pulchella.  The  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  peat,  leaf-mould,  a  little  loam,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  coarse  grit.  S.  W.  Fit:herbert,  South 
Devon. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  GLASSHOUSES  IN  MARKET 
NURSERY. — Respecting  the  paragraph  on  p.  380, 
may  I  ask  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  assessment 
of  glasshouses  ?  I  have  just  over  700  feet  run 
averaging  13  feet  wide,  and  I  am  assessed  at  .£40 
to  the  rates  thereon.  Assessments  are  rising 
almost  everywhere.  T.  X. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OBSERVATIONS.— I  Would 
thank  some  of  your  many  readers  to  explain  how 
a  spider  manages  to  place  a  line  of  web  15  feet  in 
length  across  a  path  from  one  branch  to  another 
branch  opposite  and  nearly  level,  a  task  which 
seems  most  diflicnlt  to  accomplish.  I  find  lots 
of  spiders  the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts  in  my  garden;  they 
cunningly  form  a  web  over  a  good  fat  bunch  of 
Blackberries,  where  they  do  tremendous  slaughter, 
so  I  suppose  gardeners  must  call  them  friends. 
— I  have  observed  curious  growths  of  Artichokes 
this  season,  the  ground  being  dry  and  hard  ;  the 
tubers  are  in  bunches  close  together  like  Hazel 
Nuts,  some  of  the  tubers  being  perfectly  flattened 
in  oases  where  they  have  got  into  the  cracks  of 
the  hard  ground.  Last  year  the  ground  was 
moister,  and  the  tubers  were  found  6  to  15  inches 
away  from  the  parent  stem. — I  lately  opened  an 
iron  safe  which  had  been  closed  for  eight  months, 
and  found  the  remains  of  an  old  Potato  with 
shoots  8  inches  in  length  bearing  six  young 
Potatos  of  the  size  of  Peas.  There  was  a  kind  of 
leafy  bud  at  the  end  of  each  Potato. — In  order 
to  perpetuate  the  species,  Nature  resorts  to 
various  methods.  I  have  observed  that  if  a 
climbing  plant  is  cut  down  when  the  season  is 
waning,  the  plant  does  not  wait  to  climb,  but 
flowers  and  fruits  near  the  ground  in  order  to 
save  time.  A  Hop-plant  stripped  leafless  by 
blight  developed  a  few  buds,  but  no  leaves ; 
these  expanded  as  blossoms,  but  did  not  manage 
to  reach  the  fruiting  stage.  The  plant  tried 
hard,  but  the  season  was  too  late.  I  grew  a 
quantity  of  green  Wheat  in  a  tub,  and  watered 


it  on  the  earth,  not  wetting  the  foliage,  which 
was  6  inches  high ;  before  I  could  move  to  the 
next  plant  there  were  beads  of  water  on  the  top- 
of  each  spike  of  green  Wheat.  How  quickly 
Nature  renovates  herself !  Amateur. 

JAPANESE  LARCH  AND  DISEASE. — Itisstatedi 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that 
the  Japanese  Larch  "is  not  immune  fromi 
canker,"  according  to  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  May  I  ask  where  the  tree  has  ever  ■ 
been  attacked  by  the  Larch- blister  ?  I  have  in- 
vited information  on  that  head  frequently,  and 
wrote  privately  once  to  a  teacher  of  forestry  at  a 
University,  who  had  put  the  statement  in  print, 
and  was  surprised  by  his  reply,  asking  for  chapter 
and  verse  where  he  had  ever  said  such  a  thing. 
I  sent  the  information  required,  requesting  par- 
ticulars, but  never  got  them.  He  had  apparently 
forgotten  what  he  had  written,  and  had  no  case  to- 
show.  In  another  instance  an  equally  important 
authority  has  said  the  Japanese  Larch  was  not 
immune,  but  the  diseased  subjects  and  their 
whereabouts  are  still  to  find.  I  know  this  last 
authority  visited  a  supposed  diseased  Japanese  in 
a  diseased  wood  of  common  Larch,  with  the  head 
forester,  and  both  pronounced  it  "  a  case  " ;  but 
when  I  presented  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
see  the  tree  1  was  told  by  the  same  forester  that 
they  had  both  been  mistaken.  I  rather  suspect- 
that  this  was  one  of  the  non-immune  cases  put 
about,  if  not  the  only  one.  J.  Simpson. 

THE  BEST  APPLES. — I  have  perused  the  recent 
correspondence  with  considerable  interest, 
having  a  limited  garden  -  space,  and  being  . 
anxious  to  get  the  best  Apples  I  can  procure  to  - 
fill  that  space.  The  experience  of  others  given  in. 
your  columns  makes  one  long  for  more.  Mr.  J. 
Page  (p.  333)  speaks  of  the  "sweetest  Apple  I 
know"  as  being  named  "Honey,"  but  I  have- 
looked  in  vain  in  three  catalogues  of  large  fruit- 
tree  growers,  and  find  it  not !  Nor  can  I  find 
Pineapple  Russet  in  the  catalogues  of  growers ; 
we  are  not  told,  also,  whether  it  is  a  free-bearer, . 
nor  whether  the  fruits  are  soft.  Perhaps  if  I 
give  my  own  experience  on  a  greensand  soil,  in  a 
somewhat  dry  garden,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers.  As  a  cooking  Apple,  I  have  found 
Wellington  (or  Dumelow's  Seedling)  a  good  and 
regular  bearer,  an  excellent  keeper,  and  a  good 
cooking  Apple,  giving  a  white,  pleasantly  acid 
pulp  when  cooked.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  I  find  a 
good  and  regular  bearer,  of  fine  flavour  both  raw 
and  cooked,  and  if  not  quite  so  soft  as  one  could 
wish,  it  is  soft  enough  to  bite  with  artificial 
teeth .  Worcester  Pearmain  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
the  fruits  have  good  colour,  but  is  not  a  soft 
Apple,  and  does  not  cook  well  nor  is  it  of  a  good 
colour.  Lady  Sudeley  is  a  very  pretty  and  soft 
Apple,  and  a  good  bearer,  but  a  week  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  tree  it  is  insipid,  and  it  has  not 
enough  acidity  to  make  it  pleasant  eating.. 
Gravenstein  is  a  delicious  eating  -  Apple,  soft,, 
white-fleshed,  fine-flavoured,  but  with  such  a 
powerful  odour  of  Quince  that  it  needs  storing  in 
close  tin  bins ;  but  as  to  its  bearing  capabilities  I 
can  say  nothing.  I  bought  a  pyramid  tree  three 
years  ago  ;  it  is  a  fine  tree  now,  but,  although,  it 
has  flowered,  I  have  not  had  a  single  fruit  as  yet. 
Allen's  Everlasting  is  a  good  bearer,  but  the 
fruit,  unless  severely  thinned,  is  not  bigger 
than  a  Crab-Apple,  but  for  a  very  late  eating 
Apple  is  fairly  soft  and  good  -  flavoured. 
I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  that  Lane's  Prince  Albert  gives  a  dirty 
brown  pulp  when  cooked ;  it  is  far  inferior  as  a 
cooking  Apple  to  Wellington  or  Lord  Suffield  or 
the  Yorkshire  Greening.  Bismarck,  I  know,  is  a 
most  prolific  bearer,  and  has  a  fine  colour,  and  is 
of  fairly  good  size;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  states, 
it  gives  a  white  pulp  of  good flavovu-^when  cooked,, 
it  should  form  a  very  popular  cooking  .4pple. 
But  one  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about 
eating-Apples.  Can  any  correspondent  point  out 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  qualities  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties : — Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
American  Mother,  Wyken  Pippin,  Eoundway's 
Magnum  Bonum,  Ringer,  September  Beauty,  and 
Lord  Burghley  ?  Also  are  the  fine-coloured,  good- 
flavoured  American  Apples,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy,  King  of  Tompkin's  County,  poor 
bearers  in  this  country  ?  or  why  do  we  import 
them     in    such .  large     quantities?.      It    seems 
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strange  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  barrels 
of  fine  -  coloured  and  good  -  flavoured  Apples 
should  bear  carriage  all  the  way  from  America, 
and  yet  are  not  produced  in  a  fresher  and  riper 
condition  in  this  country.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  necessary  to  gather  and  pack  them 
before  they  are  quite  ripe  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
bear  the  sea  passage ;  but  in  this  country  they 
could  be  allowed  to  develop  their  full  flavour 
before  gathering.  Probably  exhibits  of  the  best 
imported  fruits,  if  allowed,  would  do  much  to 
convince  Apple-growers  in  this  country  that  we 
have  much  to  learn  as  to  good  sorts  from  Tas- 
mania, Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  J.  N.  Adamson.  [There  is  to  be  such  an 
exhibition  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Dec.  13  and  14.  Ed.]. 

THE  BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION.— 
Gardeners  of  the  British  Isles  have  at  the  present 
time  an  excellent  opportunity  for  proving  both 
their  common  sense  and  the  mutual  benefits 
arising  from  combination  or  co-operation.  Life- 
long work  in  gardens,  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
gardeners,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  upraising 
of  a  useful  class  of  men,  have  rendered  me  only 
too  familiar  with  the  difliculties,  the  disad- 
vantages, and  the  frequently  inadequate  com- 
pensation which  impede  their  progress.  The 
desire  has  often  been  expressed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  gardeners,  and  some  well-meaning 
attempts  have  been  made  to  do  so,  without  much 
success.  Never  in  my  experience  has  a  more 
admirably-designed  society  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  men  it  is  intended  to  benefit 
than  the  one  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  note.  I 
have  had  the  rules  and  studied  them  closely,  with 
the  result  that  1  feel  convinced  would  follow  if 
others  would  do  the  same — namely,  I  have  sent 
to  Mr.  W.  Watson  for  a  form  of  application  for 
membership.  It  has  been  said  that  some  head 
gardeners  in  good  posts  decline  to  join  because 
the  Society  cannot  benefit  them.  This  seems 
hardly  credible,  for  there  are  few  narrow-minded 
gardeners,  and  fewer  still  who  are  so  devoid  of 
humanity  that  they  are  unwilling  to  help  members 
of  the  brotherhood  who  have  been  less  fortunats 
than  themselves.  But  it  shows  also  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  their  own  position,  for  how 
many  are  there  who  can  be  certain  that 
a  few  months  hence  they  may  not  need 
the  help  which  they  decline  to  render  to 
others i*  Isolated  as  they  are,  gardeners  have 
been  hitherto  unable  to  strengthen  their  position 
as  they  should  do ;  now  the  chance  has  come, 
and  all  who  have  a  real  concern  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  craft  would  do  well  to  recognize 
it.  Rumour  has  it  that  some  employers  might 
object  to  the  Association,  and  obviously  there 
may  be  a  few  unreasonable  masters  as  there  are 
also  some  unreasonable  gardeners.  But  is  possible 
to  prove  to  employers  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  have  the  best  men  procurable,  even  though 
they  have  to  pay  a  few  shillings  extra  a 
week  to  save  the  loss  of  pounds  in  other 
directions  through  incompetence  at  a  low 
wage.  Nurserymen  it  is  said  are  doubtful 
about  the  Association,  but  if  that  is  meant  for  an 
argument  against  it  the  logic  is  defective.  It  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  nurserymen  to  see  incom- 
petent men  in  situations  of  any  kind;  the  best 
cultivators  are  the  tradesmen's  best  friends. 
Look,  too,  into  the  leading  nurseries  and  see  how 
many  of  the  worthless  and  inexperienced  are 
tolerated  there  in  important  posts.  When  the 
Association  is  firmly  established,  as  it  assuredly 
will  be,  nurserymen  will  soon  lose  whatever 
prejudice  they  have  imbibed  through  misrepre- 
sentation, or  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
objects.  The  main  intention,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  to  afford  encouragement  and  help  to  able  men. 
What  better  object  could  there  be  ?  Northmribrian . 

THE  LATE  MR.  LEO  GRINDON. — I  trust  you 
will  allow  me  space  to  refer  to  my  old  friend  and 
correspondent,  Mr.  L.  H.  Grindon,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  mention  of  his  instructive  and  inter- 
esting book  on  Fruits  and  Frnit-Trees,  which 
contains  a  great  amount  of  information  of  a 
delightful  character,  interspersed  with  many 
useful  cultural  notes.  One  of  the  great  charms 
of  the  man  was  his  readiness  to  impart  informa- 
tion, and  teaching  was,  with  him,  a  passion.     On 


Saturday  and  Sundays  he  would  take  botanical 
classes  into  the  country  and  expatiate  on  the 
many  plants  and  natural  objects  met  with .  There 
are  some  living  who  have  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society's  Whitsuntide  Show, 
when  Mr.  Grindon  reported  the  proceedings  for 
the  Manchester  Gtiardian,  and  responded  in  his 
cheery,  optimistic  manner  to  the  toast  of  the  Press 
at  the  judges*  luncheon.  The  Manchester  Weekly 
Times  of  November  25  contains  among  the  list  of 
deaths  this  simple  and  touching  announcement ; 
"Beloved  Leo  Grindon,  on  Sunday  evening  last, 
in  his  87th  year."  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  much 
beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
R.  Dean. 

THE  PARENTS  OF  CRINUM  POWELLI.  —  In 
your  issue  of  November  19,  Mr.  Charles  Sprenger, 
of  Naples,  writes  with  regard  to  the  parentage  of 
Crinum  Powelli.  He  says  there  is  no  doubt  that 
C.  Powelli  is  the  offspring  of  C.  longifolium  and 
C.  pedunculatum,  and  not  of  C.  longifolium  and 
C.  Moorei.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  has  in  his  possession 
Mr.  Powell's  letter  of  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  in  which  he  says  that  he  crossed  C.  capense 
(Amaryllis  longifolia)  with  C.  Mooreanum,  and 
the  result  was  about  a  hundred  seedlings  of  the 
plant  now  known  as  Crinum  Powelli,  but  varying 
in  colour  from  deep  rose-crimson  in  the  bud  to 
pure  white.  Each  scape  is  from  2  to  4  feet 
in  height,  and  bears  from  seven  to  fifteen  flowers, 
each  bud  opening  in  succession,  so  that  a  single 
spike  continues  to  flower  for  several  weeks.  In 
vol.  37  of  The  Garden,  1890,  there  is  a  coloured 
plate  of  Crinum  Powelli,  with  a  description  by 
Mr.  Burbidge.  In  vol.  43,  p.  53(5,  of  The  Harden 
there  is  a  notice  of  C.  Powelli  album,  from  Glas- 
nevin,  getting  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Roval  Horticultural 
Society  ;  and  in  vol.  44,  p.  87,  of  The  Garden 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  true  parentage  of 
Crinuui  Powelli.  W.  P.  M.,  Glasnevin. 

FROST  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE,  —  The  following 
are  the  lowest  "  readings  "  here  during  the  week 
ending  November  20  -.—Sunday  night,  Novem- 
ber 20,  2°:  Monday,  5°;  Tuesday,  12°;  Wednes- 
day, 27°  -,  Thursday,  10° :  Friday,  21° ;  Saturday, 
16°.  A.  Bateman,  Hints  Hall  Gardens,  Tamworth, 
Staffs.,  Xovember  28. 

MILDNESS  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  LITTLE- 
HAMPTON. — Littlehampton  is  so  small  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  stating  that  it  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arun,  about  four  miles  south 
of  Arundel,  in  West  Sussex.  My  party  and  I 
arrived  there  on  November  13,  and  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  number  of  different  garden 
plants  still  more  or  less  flourishing  and  flowering 
in  and  around  this  clean  little  town.  1  noted 
between  seventy  and  eighty  species  belonging  to 
about  fifty  genera,  and  a  horticultural  contributor 
to  a  local  newspaper  enumerated  a  larger  number 
observed  in  flower  on  November  15.  Of  course 
the  majority  of  the  species  were  quite  past  their 
best,  but  many  were  still  very  attractive.  In  some 
of  the  more  sheltered  situations  Dahlias  and  He- 
liotropes were  still  in  good  flower.  Roses  one  might 
say  were  plentiful,  and  the  old  pink  monthly  Rose 
was  prominent  on  the  cottages  on  the  pleasant  road 
between  Littlehampton  and  Arundel.  In  some 
places  Gloire  de  Dijon  showed  hundreds  of 
flowers.  Chrysanthemums  were  everywhere, 
clean  and  flourishing,  and  in  very  good  variety  ; 
so  were  Marguerites  (C.  frutescens),  both  white 
and  yellow,  and  in  sheltered  situations  they  were 
still  ornamental.  Fuchsia  fulgens  and  many 
varieties  of  the  hardier  F.  macrostema  were 
in  good  condition.  Fatsia  japonica  was  at  its 
best.  TropiBolum  majus.  Antirrhinum  majus, 
Kniphofia  uvaria.  Calendula,  Pelargoniums, 
Veronica  (various  shrubby  species).  Lobelia 
and  Calceolaria  were  also  prominent.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  best  preserved 
plants  was  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  pink,  purple,  and 
white  varieties.  Passiflora  cojrulea  was  almost 
past  flowering,  but  the  fruit  was  very  showy 
on  many  a  house-front.  In  the  small  front 
gardens,  too,  was  a  number  of  fine  old  plants  of 
the  lemon  -  scented  Verbena.  Large-flowered 
Clematis  were  observed  here  and  there.  Hy- 
drangea, Campanula  (various),  Centaurea,  Gail- 
lardia,  Hypericum,  Helichrysum,  Scabiosa,  Pan- 


sies.  Stocks,  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  Nisella, 
Nicotiana,  Petunia,  Vinca,  and  Phlox  Drummondi 
were,  among  other  things,  observed.  Bay-trees 
succeed  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
largest  I  have  ever  seen  is  in  a  garden  not  far 
out  of  Littlehampton.  We  stayed  only  eight 
days,  but  we  had  bright  sunshine  and  warmth 
when  the  lower  valley  of  the  Thames  was  wrapped 
in  a  cold  fog.  I  hear  too  that  only  the  very 
fringe  of  the  recent  snow-storm  touched  Little- 
hampton.   W.  Botting  Hemsley. 

WEEDY  WALKS.  —  If  anyone  is  troubled  with 
Sagina  or  other  weeds,  let  him  try  Wood's  "  Elec- 
tric Weed  Killer."  It  has  been  used  here  on 
walks  bordered  with  both  grass  and  Box,  without 
causing  any  ill-effects  to  either.  We  use  it  a 
little  stronger  than  advised  in  the  directions, 
and  apply  it  through  a  rose-can,  which  does  not 
spread  the  liquid  too  much,  so  that  with  ordinary 
care  there  need  not  be  any  in]  ury  done  to  edgings. 
One  application,  regularly  distributed,  will  suffice 
for  12  or  18  months.  E.  W.,  Ctimherland  Lodge. 

CARNATION  "GLACIER."  —  In  reply  to  "J. 
Murray's"  note  on  p.  372  I  give  the  following 
facts  in  support  of  my  contention  that  the 
above-named  variety  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  are 
synonymous.  I  purchased  Glacier  four  years 
ago,  and  two  years  later  I  obtained  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Brooks.  I  kept  the  varieties  separate  for  a  year, 
and  then  failing  to  detect  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  colour,  form,  or  scent  of  the  flowers,  or  in 
the  habit  <ir  strength  of  the  plants,  I  labelled 
the  whole  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  the  name  under 
which  the  variety  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  in 
1902.  An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of 
several  London  nurserymen  who  grow  Carnations 
largely  shows  that  the  name  Glacier  no  longer 
appears  in  their  list  of  Carnations.  C.  R.  Fielder, 
North  Mymms  Park  Gardens. 

SEAWEED  AS  MANURE.  —  In  the  Channel 
Islands  seaweed  is  regularly  gathered  in  large 
quantities  and  spread  over  the  Potato  fields,  and 
the  farmers  there  find  it  a  most  valuable  manure. 
It  is  either  scattered  on  the  ground  fresh  from 
the  sea  or  burnt  in  kilns,  and  the  ash  used 
instead  of  the  raw  material.  At  the  seaside  in 
this  country  seaweed  is  often  brought  up  from 
the  beach  in  carts  and  spread  over  the  land,  with 
very  good  result  as  regards  the  corn,  but  no  effort 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  burn  it  in  a  kiln. 
Surely  this  could  be  done  without  much  difficulty 
and  with  great  advantage  to  the  public,  for  in 
this  form  iodine  manure  could  be  put  upon  the 
market  for  the  use  of  gardeners.  Of  course,  the 
object  of  burning  the  seaweed  is  to  g:et  rid  of  the 
smell,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  kept  in  a  portable 
form  it  could  be  put  up  in  barrels  for  wholesale 
use,  and  in  tins  for  selling  in  small  quantities. 
There  are  many  places  along  the  coast  where  the 
industry  could  be  started— anywhere,  in  fact, 
where  seaweed  is  plentiful,  and  the  expense  of 
tinning  would  not  be  great.  We  should  thus 
gain  an  excellent  fertiliser,  which  is,  moreover, 
said  to  be  particularly  good  for  Roses,  'f.  Layard. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOUR  OF  FOREST-TREES. 
—In  reference  to  Mr.  Simpson's  article,  on  p.  302, 
1  think  the  matter  has  never  been  thoroughly 
grasped.  Having  been  all  through  the  nursery 
trade,  and  having  had  practical  experience  in 
forestry  last  winter,  I  have  noticed  that  trees 
planted  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  have  not  made 
growth  in  proportion  to  their  a^e  ;  and  this  was 
not  surprising  as  the  seed  had  been  gathered  from 
gnarled  and  stunted  trees ;  and  seed  is  still 
fathered  from  such  trees  all  over  the  country  to 
a  great  extent.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  seed 
gathered  from  immature  plants  of  all  kinds 
reduces  the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  offspring. 
I  expect  that  few  forest-tree  nurserymen  would 
be  willing  to  guarantee  that  their  seedlings  are 
the  produce  of  seeds  obtained  from  good  sound 
timber  trees  in  full  vigour.  Selected  two-year 
seedlings  from  the  nursery-beds  would  help  us 
to  get''bac.k  to  th«  old  constitutional  vigour 
of  our  self-sown  forests  which  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  planting  is  a  great  speculation, 
it  being  uncertain  whether  the  trees  will  produce 
o-ood  tTmber,  or  stuff  that  will  not  pay  to  cart 
Sway  at  the  end  of  the  rotation.  Alec.  D.  Berney, 
Slanujij;  Carlisle. 
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SOCIETIES, 


A.PPLE  HAMBLING'S  SEEDLING. 

I  \-J\B  surprised  to  see  in  the  list  of  Cooking- 
Apples  lately  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
ChronieU  how  very  few  had  voted  for  this  variety, 
nor  have  I  seen  it  exhibited  very  frequently.  ,  It 
is  a  most  satisfactory  Apple  here  in  every  way,  as 

.  orchard .  standards  on  the  Crab-stock,  and  as 
bushes  on  the  Paradise-stock  in  the  fjardens,  suc- 
ceeding welj  in  either  form.  Its  habit  of  growth 
is  quite  distinct,  as  the  fruits  are  also.  '  The  trees 
make,  strong,  short- jointed  wood,  with  but  very 
little  side-growth,  the  habit  being  very  open  and 
sjireading,  and  have  fine,  large,  healthy-looking 
foliage.    The  fruits  are  liot  produced  in  clusters, 

■as  they  are  in  so  many  varieties,  but 'are  fairly 
eVenly  distributed  over  the  tree,  therefore  requir- 

•ili^  much  less  thinning  than  do  the  majority  of 

'Apples  in  a  season  like  the  past.  The  fruits 
are  very  heavy,  large,  and  of  good  shape, 
and  cook  splendidly.     They  remain  very  green 

•whilst  on  the  tree,  but  after  being  stored  for  a 

'time  assume  a  nice  yellow  colour.  This  variety 
is  well  worth  a  trial  in  gardens,  where  it  has  not 
already  been  2>lanted.  1  do  not  find '  the '  fruits 
keep  so  late  as  mentioned  in  most  niu-sorymen's 
catalogues.  J.  G.  Jr.,  Bessborough.  [Hambling's 
Seedling  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  28,  1893,  p.  535,  f rom  .siJeoimens 
supplied  by  Major  Hambling,  Dunstable,  .the 
raiser  of  this  .variety.  It  was  distributed 'in  the 
following  year 'by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. 

•Ed.] 


LAW    NOTE. 


THE    SELLING    OF    POISON«. 

At  the  Sheffield  Police  Court  receatly,'  three 
summonses,  issued  at  the  instance  ■  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  against 
a  firm  of  mu'serymen  in  Yorkshire,  were  heard. 
The  summonses  charged  the  defendants  with 
unlawfully  selling  a  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid 
■called'Nicotine  to  a  person  whom  they  did  riot 
know,  and  who  had  not  been  introduced  to  them, 
with  not  labelling  the  bottle  with  the  riaine  and 
address  of  the  seller,  and  with  not  entering  in  a 
book  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the 
quality  of  the  article  sold  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  required.  i 

Mr.  Arthur  Neal,  who  prosecuted,  explained 
that  the  proceedings  were  taken  'under  the 
Pharmacy  Act  of  1SG8,  the  particular  section 
being  passed  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  and 
caieless  sale  of  poison.  The  article  sold  by  the 
defendants  was  an  insecticide  called  '"'XL-All 
Vaporising  Fumigator."  Last  month  an  agent 
acting  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  called  at 
the  defendants'  place  in  Market  Street,  Sheffield, 
and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  the  fumigator.  The 
assistant  said  he  would  have  to  send  it, 
whereupon  the  agent  gave  the  address  out  of  the 
city  to  which  he  was  going,  and  eventually  it 
was  arranged  that  a  boy  should  take  the  bottle  to 
the  station  and  give  it  to  the  agent.  This  was 
done,  and  the  article  was  paid  for.'  About  one- 
fourth  of  it,  said  Mr.  Neal,  was  analysed,  and 
was  found  to  contain  enough  nicotinetO  "kill  about 
thirty  persons,  whilst  the  entire  contents  of  the 
bottle  would  be  fatal  to  between  120  and  15H 
people.  Nicotine  was  a  most  deadly  poison.  In 
the>  present  instance  the  preparation  was  made 
iU' London,  and,  said  Mr.  Neal,  the  manufacturer 
guaranteed  seedsmen  against  penalties  and  costs. 

■It  was  stated  by  a  representative'  of  the 
defendant  firm  that  the  tr;insaction  was  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  law.  The  firm  bad  not 
received  a  warning,  and  the  representative  added 
that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  were  prose- 
cuting wherever  they  could,  to  prevent  seedsmen 
selling  the  preparation.  It  was  simply  us3d  for 
horticultural  purposes. 

The  Bench  imposed  a  penalty  of  £2,  with  ^10 
costs,  on  the  first  summons  for  unlawfully  selling. 


THE    EOYAL    HORTICULTUBAL. 

'  NovEMHEK  211. — The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Committees  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Uoyal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 
The  exhibition,  if  compared  with  previous  displays, 
was  small ;  but  the  present  season  is  usually  the 
dullest  in  the  year. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  awards  to 
novelties,  consisting  of  two  First-class  Certificates  and 
two  Awards  of  Merit, 

The  Florai.  Committee  recommended  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  a  new  species  of  Cotoneaster  (C.  angnsti- 
folia),  shown  by  M.  JIaurice  de  Vilmokin  ;  also  six 
Awards  of  Merit  to  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
a  seedling  Platycerium  alcicorne. 

The  Feiht  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
award  to  a  novelty,  but  there  were  several  collections 
of  fruits  and  one  of  Potatos  exhibited. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  twenty-nine  candi- 
dates were  elected  to  be  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  and 
Messrs.  Geo.  Paul,  ('has.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Jones,  H.  J. 
Cntbush,  yv.  Cuthbertson,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  Jeffries, 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Chas.  Blick,  G.  Reuthe,  ,Iuo. 
Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Jno.  Green,  E.  C.  Notcutt, 
J.  W.  Barr,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Geo.  Nicholson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  M.  J.  James,  Ed.  Mawley,  C.  T.  Druery,  and 
C.  J,  Salter. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
'made  an  imposing  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  staging 
them  on  the  temporary  concert  platform  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Hall.  The  group  was  displayed  in  an 
effective  style,  and  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
exhibits  in  the  building.  Tall  cpergnes  filled  with 
large  specimen  flowers  of  Japanese  varieties,  backed 
with  taller  Palms,  occupied  the  background,  the  front 
of  the  group  being  composed  of  vases  containing  exhi- 
bition blooms,  the  whole  interspersed  with  bunches  of 
decorative  varieties  and  suitable  foliage  plants.  An 
eilging  of  Ficus  radicans  and  Panicum  plicatum  com- 
pleted the  group.  The  flowers,  considering  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  were  in  every  respect  admirable  ; 
and  among  the  more  notable  displayed  we  may  mention 
Mrs.  Swinbourne  (see  Awards),  H.  Stevens,  Donald 
McLeod,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Madame  Paola  Radaelli, 
and  F.  S.  Vallis  (Gold  Me.lal). 

Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  staged  a  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  all  types — Japanese,  decorative,  incm-ved, 
single-flowered,  Anemone,  &c.  Exhibition  boxes  were 
utihsed  toward  the  front,  -  vases  and  epergnes  being 
used  at  the  background.  Among  the  Japanese  varieties 
we  noticed  good  flowers  of  Madame  R.  Cadl)ury,'.T.  E. 
Brooks  (a  new  crimson -coloured  seedling),  Mrs.  <;. 
Beech  (a  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  Swinbourne),  Chas. 
Longlcy,  Mary  Ann  Pockett  (a  large  "bronze" 
Japanese),  Dora  Stevens,  &c.  Very  pleasing  was  the 
display  of  "singles,",  also  the  collection  of  the  fine 
petalled  section  known  as  the  "silk-twist"  type.  The 
variety  Madame  E.  Roger  has  pale-green  florets,  giving 
it  an  unique  appearance  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  H.  BATH,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wis- 
liecli,  staged  several  vases  of  "decorative"  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Yellow  Globe,  a  decorative  "incurved,"  was 
noticed,  also  a  yellow  sport  from  La  Triomphante. 

Mr.  Geo.  Carpenter,  West  Hall  Gardens,  Byfleet, 
Surrey,  exhibited  some  pretty  varieties  of  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums,  and  J.  B.  Forte.sC'UE, 
Esq.,  Drojimore  Gardens,  Maidenhead,  Bucks  (gr., 
Mr.  Chas.  Page),  also  exhibited  some  single  varieties, 
but  no  Awards  were  made  to  any  of  these. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitoh  k  Son,  Ltd.,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  staged  hybrid  Begonias  of  the  -vvinter-flowering 
type — Cyrene  (pale  rose-coloured,  almost  salmon,  with 
indications  of  doubling  in  the  flowers),  John  Heal 
(bright  scarlet),  Agatha  (a  very  proliferous  type),  Mrs. 
Heal,  Julius,  Winter  Cheer  (a  very  decorative  semi- 
double,  scarlet-flowered  variety,  flowers  moderately 
large).  Ensign,  &c. 

Messrs.  Vkitch  also  staged  examples  of  Jacohinia 
chrysostephana,  J.  coccinea,  and  several  plants  of  the 


yellow  Linum-like-flowered  Reinwardtia  tetragyna. 
A  basket  contained  plants  of  Lindenbergia  grandiflora 
in  flower  (Silver  Bauksian  Medal). 

'  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  staged  a  number  of  greenhouse  plants  in 
'  flower,  including  a  good  batch  of  winter-flowering 
Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  &c.  ;  also 
Primula  obconica,  and  Poinsettia  pidcherrima  in 
several  named  varieties — rosea,  major,  alba,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  number  of  Hippeastrums  was  sent  by  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 
The  i)lants  were  remarkable  for  their  early  flowering ; 
the  indi\idual  flowers  were  only  mediocre  in  quahty, 
although  the  plants  were  all  very  free  in  flowering, 
some  bulbs  carrying  as  many  as  eight  flowers. 

Messrs.  AsiBROSE  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  filled  the  whole  of  one  of  the  side  tables  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  comprising  Carnations,  Roses, 
Liliums,  Cyclamen,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.  A  collection  of  Grapes  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
exhibit — Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Black  Hamburgh,  &c.,  also  the  new  variety 
Melton  Constable.  Carnations  in  this  collection  were  a 
notable  feature,  and  were  displayed  in  a  very  effective 
manner,  fancy  glass  vases  on  a  white  table-ground 
setting  them  off  to  advantage.  The  variety  Fascination 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  variety  described  under 
"Awards  "  as  Enchantress  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  CUTBUSH  &  Sox,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  set 
up  several  vases  of  winter  -  flowering  Carnations. 
General  Knroki  is  a  new  seedling  variety  with  large 
scarlet-coloured  flowers. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  SON.s,  Swanley,  Kent,  set  up  one 
of  their  well-known  groups  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
many  of  the  choicest  varieties,  also  examples  of  Chrys- 
anthemums in  several  tj'pes,  such  as  Japanese,  deco 
rative,  single,  &c.  "  Beauty  of  Swanley  "  is  an  excel- 
lent white,  reflexed  Japanese  variety.  Alliance,  a  new 
incurved  Japanese  of  pleasing  yellow  colour  was  also 
noticed.  The  "singles"  displayed  demonstrated  the 
great  beauty  of  this  tyi)e  of  Chr\'santhemum.  Port 
Arthur  isa  seedling  "Pompon"  variety. 

ilr.  L.  R.  Rus.sELL,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  staged  a  group  of  decorative  foliage  and  berried 
shrubs,  as  on  previous  occasions  recently  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal). 

Sir.  .Tno.  Robson,  Altrincham,  showed  a  variety  of 
Bouvardia  named  Mrs.  McCulloch.  The  plants  bore 
single  red  flowers,  with  long  tubes  surmounted  by 
stellate  segments.  The  variety  Mrs.  G.  H.  Kerslake 
had  white  flowers.  Both  varieties  have  been  imported 
from  the  Antipodes. 

Awards. 

Carnation  JSnc/ui.ntrcss. — A  very  large-flowered  tree 
or  wintering-flowering  variety.  The  colour  is  a  very 
delicate  shade  of  pink.  An  excellent  flower  but 
possessing  very  little  fragrance  (Award  of  Merit). 

Carnation  The  President. — A  tree  variety,  having 
beavitifully-formed  flowers  of  deep  maroon-crimson 
colour  ;  exceedingly  rich.  The  petals,  however,  are 
fringed,  and  we  could  not  detect  any  fragi'ance  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Carnation  Adonis. — This  varietj-  has  bright  red- 
coloured  flowers,  with  rather  more  fragrance  than  the 
others,  and  less  fringed  petals.  AH  the  varieties 
named'  above  and  some  others  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Sheldon,  Guernsey,  who  showed  a  collection 
of  much  merit.  Each  of  the  three  varieties  that  gained 
an  award  was,  we  believe,  raised  in  America. 

Cliri/Mtnthenuuti  Mrs.  T.  Dalton. — A  large  Japanese 
flower,  with  reflexed  florets  of  moderate  width.  The 
colour  is  a  vinous  shade  of  red.  Shown  by  Mr.  N. 
MOLYNEUX,  Wickham,  Hants  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cotoneaster  atvmstifolia. — This  is  a  new  species  from 
China,  of  which  fruiting  sprat's  were  shown  by  M.  Maur- 
ice L.  DE  ViLMORIN,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.  ,The 
leaves  are  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  very  narrow,  lanceo- 
late, with  blunt  ajiices,  shining  green  above,  eilvery- 
coloured  beneath.  The  berries  are  produced  abundantly 
in  clusters,  and  are  orange-coloured,  of  somewhat 
flattened  form.  In  general  a])pearance  the  spraj's  were 
suggestive  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (First-class  Certificate). 

Platpeerium  alcieoruc  Maiiii. — This  is  a  seedling 
variety  of  the  species  raised  by  Mr.  H.  B.  M\Y, 
Dyson's  Road  Nui'sery,  Upper  Edmonton.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  seedling  plant  are  rather  wider  than 
those  of  the  t3'pe,  and  the  divisions  are  longer 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Chrt/santhevtum  Mrs.  Swinbourne. — This  is  a  very 
large  white  Japanese  variety,  with  incurving  florets. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  (Award  of  Merit). 
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Orchid  CommitteB. 

Present:  Harry  J.  VeitcU,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  Gurne.y  Fowler, 
De  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  F.  Wullesley, 
H.  Little,  F.  J.  Thorne,  K.  B.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  Charlcsworth,  W.  H.  Young,  A.  A. 
MoBean,  W.  Cobb,  W.  Boxall,  J.  Douglas,  J.  W.  Odell, 
and  G.  F.  IMoore. 

Gkokhe  C.  R.M'HAEL,  Esq.,  Caatle  Hill,  Englelield 
Green  (gr.,  Jlr.  H.  Brown),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt 
Flora  Jledal  for  a  fine  group  of  Cyiirijiediunis  extending 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall.  About  100  speci- 
mens, bearing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  500  flowers,  were 
effectively  arranged  with  Ferns,  Palms,  Crotons,  &c. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  plants  were  varieties  of 
Cypripcdium  x  Leeanum  raised  at  Castle  Hill,  and 
while  all  were  good  several  exhibited  superior  qualities. 
The  largest,  best,  and  most  distinct  was  C.  x  Leeanum 
Raphaelianum,  a  fine  flower  of  jierfect  form,  with  a 
pale-green  ground  colour,  the  dorsal  sejial  being  .s])otted 
with  reddish-brown,  its  upper  half  pure  white.  Two 
other  fine  forms  were  C.  x  Leeanum  ('astle  Hill  va- 
riety and  C.  X  L.  Ajax,  in  l)oth  of  whicli  the  white 
dorsal  sepals  were  richly  spotted  with  purple.  C. 
insigne  Castle  Hill  variety  of  the  uitens  class  and  other 
forms  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  C^helsea,  received  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  bright  group  of  winter- 
flowering  hybrids,  including  the  hybrids  of  L.  Perrini, 
L.-C.  X  Statteriana,  L.-C.  x  .Egina,  L.-C.  X  Uecia, 
&c.  The  centre  plant  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Cattleya 
X  Mantini  with  nineteen  flowers,  \\\  front  of  which 
were  several  well-flowered  specimens  of  Cypripcdiiun 
insigne  Sandera;.  Other  good  hybrids  included  L.-C. 
X  leucoglossa  ;  L:elia.  x  Digbyano-purpurata,  a  very 
pretty  white,  rose-tinted  form  of  which  was  shown  : 
and  the  new  La^lio-Cattleva  x  Zixa  ((_!.  Mendelii  x 
L.-C.  X  bella). 

Francis  Wsli.esley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  a  strong  plant  with  tliree 
flowers  of  Cyiiripeilium  ■  Norma  magnificum  (Niobe 
X  Spicerianum),  with  fine  white  dorsal  sepal  tinged 
with  rose  and  bearing  a  purple  line  from  the  green  base 
to  the  tip;  C.  x  Leeanum  "  Queen  of  Portugal,"  with 
large  white  dorsal  sei)al  with  green  l)ase  and  rose- 
purple  spotting  ;  C.  x  Leeanum  aureum  Westfield 
variety,  with  a  decidedly  yellow  tint  in  the  petals  and 
lip,  and  much  white  in  the  dorsal  sepal ;  and  C. 
insigne  Chantini  Lindeni,  a  yellow  variety. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Bourton-on -the- Water  (gr.,  Mr. 
Page),  showed  a  good  variety  of  Cypripedium  x  Miss 
Louisa  Fowler,  C.  x  Euryades,  and  two  others  (see 
Awards). 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Timbridge  Wells,  showed 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Elva,  a  gooil  blotched  variety. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  group 
in  which  were  Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield  Hall 
variety,  with  four  flowers  ;  C.  insigne  Ernesti,  C.  i. 
Latira  Kimball,  and  C.  i.  Sander:e,  yellow  varieties. 
Also  C.  callosum  Gratrixiie,  a  very  prettj-  and  distinct 
form,  with  white  dorsal  sepal  with  fine  greenish  lines  ; 
petals  greenish  tipped  with  rose,  the  one  bearing  the 
usual  dark  raised  spots  on  the  upper  margin,  and  the 
other  without  them.  The  labellum  is  of  a  peculiar 
purplish  colour. 

Mr.  C.  BER.\Nt'K,  Rue  de  Babylone,  Paris,  sent  a 
white  form  of  Cattleya  labiata  with  slight  pink  tint  on 
the  lip. 

Awards. 
First-class  Certificates. 
Lclio-Cattleiia  x  Pnlhts  mar/nilica  (L.  crispa  x  C. 
Dowiana),  from  G.  F.  Mooke,  Esq.,  Bourton-on-the- 
Water  (gr.,  Mr.  Page).  A  very  fine  flower,  with 
labellum  much  broader  and  less  elongated  than  in  the 
type.  Sepals  and  i)etals  magenta-rose,  lip  claret- 
crimson. 

CaUisHum pifijitnm[Bunfnrothii) aureum,  from  L.  E. 
SciiLESINiJER,  Esq.,  Bodales,  Hay  wards  Heath.  —  A 
fine  large  wax-like  flower  of  a  lemon-vellow  tint. 

AWARD.S  OF  Merit. 
Ci/pripedium  x  Miss  Blanche  Moore  (parentage  un- 
recorded), from  G.  F.  MooRK,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Page). — A 
very  fine  well-rounded  flower,  in  the  production  of 
which  C.  insigne  sylhetense  might  have  been  used,  the 
flower  approaching  that  shown  by  Mr.  MooRE  at  the 
last  meeting  as  C.  insigne  sylhetense  giganteum. 
Dorsal  sepal  round,  white  in  the  upper  half,  apple- 
green  spotted  with  chocolate  in  the  lower.  Petals 
and  lip  soft  yellowish  -  green,  marked  with  chocolate 
colour. 


Ci/pripedium  x  Rolfei  superhum  (bellatulum  x 
Rotiischildianum),  from  Mr.  C.  Beranck,  Paris.— A 
very  fine  flower,  in  form  distinctly  intermediate 
between  the  parents.  Flowers  white,  beautifully 
marked  with  dotted  lines  of  purple. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Jlessrs.  .T.  H.  Veitch,  .T.  AVillard.  G.  Reynolds,  W. 
Pope,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Parr,  A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer, 
Jas.  Gibson,  E.  Beckett,  Jos.  Cheal  and  Owen  Thomas. 

An  excellent  collection  of  fruit  was  shown  by  Sir 
Chas.  Russell,  Bart.,  Swallowfield  Park,  near 
Reading  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Cole).  The  collection  comprised 
Apples,  Pears,  Grapes  and  Melons.  The  Api)les  were 
nearly  all  dessert  varieties,  excellently  coloured,  and 
splendid  examples  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  (fascoyne's  Scarlet,  Mere  de  MfSnage  and 
Fearn's  Pippin  were  prominent.  The  examples  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  were  not  only  of  a  rich 
colour  and  finish  but  were  well-balanced-  bunches, 
('ooper's  Black  and  Black  Alicante  were  ako  shown 
well.  Several  golden  reticulated  Melons  were  included, 
and  among  the  Pears  were  good  dishes  of  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Chaumontel,  &c.  (Silver-(Jilt  Kniglitian 
Medal). 

Mrs.  Noble,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames  (gr., 
Mr.  T.  J.  Powell),  showed  a  novelty,  although  by  no 
means  a  new  departure,  in  demonstrating  the  possi- 
bility of  procui-ing  new  Potatos  from  old  tubers  placed 
in  the  dark  without  soil.  Examples  were  displayed  of 
tubers  selected  for  this  ]mrpose,  others  with  sprouting 
tubers  just  forming,  and  still  otherswith  new  tubers  ready 
forculinarypurposes.  Thcold  tubers  were  the  produce  of 
a  crop  of  1U0,3,  and  had  been  denuded  of  all  sprouts 
until  they  were  placed  in  a  Cucumber  -  frame  on 
October  17,  1!)04.  A  dish  of  cooked  examples  produced 
from  them  was  displayed.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this 
means  good  new  Potatos  may  be  had  from  September 
to  February  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere,  Newbury  (gr., 
Mr.  Pope),  staged  a  collection  of  Onions.  The  bulbs 
were  not  of  the  abnormal  exhibition  size,  but  of  a  good 
serviceable  kitchen  type,  clean,  solid  and  well  shaped. 
The  seed  was  sown  during  the  first  week  in  I\Iarch,  and 
the  seedlings  planted-out  at  the  end  of  April.  Walker's 
Exhibition,  The  Aristocrat,  Challenge,  Wroxton  Im- 
proved, and  Veitoh's  Main-cro))  are  some  of  the  better 
varieties  shown  (Silver  Knightian  ISIedal). 

Messrs.  W.  k  J.  Brown,  florists,  Stamford  and 
Peterborough,  staged  forty  five  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  The  fruit,  as  has  been  general  this  year,  was 
well  coloured  (Silver  Banksian^  Medal). 

Several  varieties  of  seedling  Ajiples  were  submitted, 
but  none  were  sufticieutly  good  to  obtain  an  Award. 

A  basket  of  fruits  of  Api'l*^  Chelmsford  Wonder, 
grown  within  the  five-mile  radius,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  ROUFEIJ;.,  Roupell  Park,  S.AV.,  and  obtained  a 
Vote  of  Thanks.  This  Apple  was  raised  from  a  cross 
between  Duraelow's  Seedling  and  Blenheim  Pipjiin, 
and  was  figured  in  these  pages  November  21,  18'.ll, 
p.  013.  

LEEDS    PAXTON. 

No\'EMBER  IH,  10. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Leeds,  on  the 
above  dates.  The  quality  of  the  cut  flowers  and 
groups  was  of  a  high  order.  The  show  was  opened  by 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance 
on  both  davs.  The  arrangements  reflected  credit  on 
the  energetic  Secretary,  llr.  H.  Carter  ;  the  show  has 
undoubtedly  developed  and  has  become  a  credit  to  the 

city. 

Groups. 

The  Ist  prize  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants 
occupying  a  space  70  feet  square  was  awarded  to 
Joseph  Pickerscill,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  F.  Donoghue). 
The  plants  were  artistically  arranged,  and  included 
well-coloured  CodL-Eums  (Crotons),  Oncidium  varicosum 
Rogersii,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Cattleya  labiata, 
&c.  JLiTTHEW  Kitchen,  Esq.  (gr.  A.  Gamble),  was 
placed  2nd,  with  W.  Beckworth,  Esq.,  Headingley 
Castle  (gr.  J.  Harrison),  3rd.  Mr.  Pickersiull  also 
had  the  best  Chrysanthemum  group,  in  which  class 
G.  Buck,  Esq.,  Hall  Lane,  Horsforth,  was  2nd. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  on  a 
table  space  measuring  5  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr.  A. 
Harrison  was  1st,  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Horton,  2nd, 
and  Mr.  J.  Pickers(!ILL,  3rd. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  a  table  of  white  Chrysanthe- 
mums with  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Lily  of 
tie  valler.  The  best  exhibit  was  cue  arianged  by  E 
Greene,  Esq.,  Adel  (gr.  Jlr.  A.  Lupton).  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Boyle.    3rd,  Mr.  J.  Pickersoill. 


,  Cut  Flowers. 

The  premier  collection  of  thirty-six  Clirysanthcmum- 
flowers,  to  include  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen 
.lapanese  varieties,  was  staged  by  F.  AV.  Jameson, 
Esq.,  Ashton  Hall,  Ferriby  (gr.,  C.  .Jennings).  His.'' 
most  notable  flowers  wore  F.  S.  ViiUis,  Marquis-, 
Venosta,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Madamo  P.  Ka<laolli,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  and  W.  R.  Churcli,  all  ot  which  wore  re 
inarkable  for  size  and  colour.  The  incurved  varieties 
were  of  excellent  colour  and  well  finished.  The  prize 
carries  with  it  a  Silver  Challenge  Vase.  2nd,  J 
Thornton,  Esq.,  Lumb  Hall  Nurseries,  Drighlington. 

Mr.  Jennini:s  was  also  Ist  for  twelve  ,Ja|ianese 
varieties, ,  in  which  class  Mr.  J.  Pettinger  was  2nd. 
Mr.  .J.  Pettinger  also  led  with  a  table  of -cut  flowers 
arranged  forefl'ect. 

In  the  local  class  for  twenty-four  Chrysanthemums; 
distinct,  to  include  twelve  incurved  and  twelve -Japane  sc 
flowers,   Mrs.  Wilson  (gr.,  Mr.  Leech)  took  1st  prize  ;^ 
foUoweil  by  Mrs.  BowRINciHAJi  (gr.,  W.  Mooro),  2nd  ; 
.ind  by  Mr.C.  Shaw,  3rd. 

Mr.  NORHLVN  was  successful  in  the  claisa  for  six 
•lapanose  varieties,  distinct ;  and  Mr.  .T.  Paul  Sot  a 
similar. number  of  incurved  varieties. 

The  best  six  vases  of  Pompon  varieties  were  those  of 
Mr.   Norman,   while    the    best  six    vases   ot    singles' 
belonged  to  Mr.  A.  Clarkson. 

Fruit  exliibited  was  of  good  quality,  the  principal  ' 
prize-winners  being  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  A.  Bussey,  JMr. 
R.  BOLLOOK,  and  Mr.  C.  SiiAW. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables,  5Ir.  Grounowkll  won  . 
all  the  princi]ial  prizes,  securing  thirteen  Ists. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ABERDEEN. 

ANNUAL    M  E  E  T  I  -N  G. 

NovEMBER-ai. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  buildings,  Aber- 
deen, on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  Vice- 
Chairman  ot  the  Directors,  presiding.  There  was- a 
gi>od  attendance.  •  ■ 

The  Annual  Report  was  submitted  as  follows : ,. 
"  Although  the  recent  exhibition,  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  was  hardly  so  good  as  some  recent  ones, 
the  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that,  . 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  past  season  has  been 
the  most  satisfactorv  one  since  1H02.  a  result  which  has 
been,  attaineil  V)y  keeping  down  the  expenditure  as 
much  as  possible.  The  income  for  the  year  amounts 
to  £413  2.'<.  M.,  and  the  ex|)enditure  has  been 
£421!  7-1.  (if/.,  leaving  a  small  deficit  of  .€13  5.5.  2(?.,'the 
smallest  deficiency  experienced  by  the  Society  for  the 
last  twelve  vear's.  Besides  the  £320  of  bequests 
belonging  to  "the  Society,  there  is  a  free  baJance  of 
£72  2.1.  Wd.  to  carry  forward  to  next  season. 

The  report  and  tinancial  statement  were  put  to  the 
meeting  and  adopted.  xMr.  John  McKay,  Howburn. 
Gardens,  Aber<leen,  then  moved  that  Rule  4  (General. 
Rules)  be  altered  to  read  as  follows  :~"  Management.'— 
The  affairs  ol  the  Society  shall  be  under  the  manage 
ment  of  the  acting  directors,  consisting  of  a  Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  twelve 
members,  elected  irrespective  of  any  class  (five  of 
whom  shall  form  a  quorum).  The  Society  shall  con- 
sist of  three  divisions— viz.,  (1)  professional  gardeners, 
(2)  nurserymen,  .and  (3)  members  neither  professional  ■■ 
gardeners  nor  luirserymen."'  Mr.  .T.  M.  Simpson, 
Varvill  Bank,-  Aberdeen,  moved,  as  an  ameiidmenti 
that  "The  affairs  of  the  Society  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  acting  directors,  consisting  of  a  Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  twenty 
members,  elected  irrespective  of  any  class  (seven,  to 
form  a  quorum).  The  Society  to  consist  of  four 
divisions— namely,  (1)  professional  and  market  gar- 
deners,.(2)  nurserymen  and  flori-its,  (3)  amateurs,  and 
(4)  working  class."  On  a  division,  Mr.  Simpson's 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  Honorary  Presiilent, 
Vice-President,  and  Honorary  Directors  were  re- 
elected. Mr.  Thomas  Ogilvie,  of  Kepplestone,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  acting  directors  for  the 
ensuing  y^ar,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pope  as  Vico-Chairraaii. 
Twenty  acting  directors  were  then  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Jlr.  William  Reid  and  iMr.  William 
Wyllie  were  reappointed  auditors.  For  the  office  of 
Secretary  a  number  of  local  lawyers  were  proposed, 
but  it  was  untimately  agreed  by  a  yast  majority  that 
Mr.  J.  B.  Rennett,  advocate,  be  again  re-elected  to  the 
past. .  _      

GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'.  —  On  Nov.  23 
a  lectuio  on  "Cultivation  aud  Pruning  of  Pyramid 
Fruit  Trees,  witli  a  Practical  Demonstration  of  Pruning,'' 
was  givcu  by  Mr.  Suniniors.  The  advantages  of  root-prun 
iug  and  the  mctliods  adopted  in  geucral  pruning  to  prd- 
du"ce  tlio  best  results  were  amply  demonstrated.  Speci- 
mens of  growing  fruit-trees  were  u.-sed  to  illustrate  thfe 
lecturer's  remarks.  The  most  suitable  varieties  to  cul- 
tivate, and'tlio  various  peculiarities  of  individual 
varieties  were  dealt  with.  The  lecture  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  tlie  members.    Mr'.  E.  Cole,  gr.  to  Mr.  W. 
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Hcbcrdcn.  C.H.,  Elmlic'd,  won  tljc  1st  prize  for  tlie  best 
two  dislies  of  Api^k's  witli  ilic  v-irieiieb  Kiuy  of  tlio 
Pippius  and -Blcnhciiu  Pippiu.  yl.  7/. 

CRAWLEY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS" A  pai)er 

on  "Japaueso  Cliryfautlicniuins  for  Exiiiliition"  was 
read  on  Wednesday,  November  i',i,  liy  Mr.  M.  Mills,  Hie 
remarks  being  iilnstrated  witli  blackboard  drawings 
and  uumerons  diagrams.  The  best  metliods  of  ti-eat- 
ment  for  successful  cultivation  of  tlie  Clirj-santbemuro, 
from  the  early  stages  to  tbe  faiisliing  of  tlie  bloom  for 
exblbition,  tbe  proper  composts  for  potting,  the  right 
time  for  taking  the  cuttings,  stopping  and  taking  the 
buds,  <fec.,  were  all  dealt  with.  He  also  described  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  pests  which  the  ChiTsanthemuin  is 
subject  to,  such  as  tlirip.  green-fly,  mildew,  rust,  Ac. 
Special  reference  was  made  to  feeding  and  watering 
the  Chrysanthemum.  An  indoor  temperatttre  of  from 
48°  to  54°  suited  the  Japanese  section.  The  lecturer  a.lso 
gave  details  for  prepai'ing  the  blooms  for  .shov/  purposes. 
A  discussion  followed.  Mr.  n.  Brookes,  the  Gardens. 
Deerswood.  Ifield.  exhibited  agood  plaut  of  Cypripedium 
insigne,  for  which  the  Society's  Certifieate  was 
awarded. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE,  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS. 

—  Tills  Society  held  its  fortnightly  meeting  on 
November  22,  Mr.  \V.  P.  Bound  in  tlie  chair.  Mr. 
Townsend  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "A  Berkshire 
Water-garden  in  Summer."  A  number  of  slides  of 
Nyinpha^as  shown  on  the  screen  were  of  much  interest. 
Itiformation  was  given  witli  regard  to  tlie  formation  of 
a  water-garden,  also  the  position  and  soil  mostsuited 
for  the  purpose.  The  lecturer  emphasised  the  value  of 
this  beautiful  and  fascinating  form  of  gardening.  Varie- 
ties of  plants  were  mentioned  that  were  suitable  for 
cultivating  in  water-gardens,  also  the  proper  depths 
for  planting  them.  Pictures  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
and  H.  paniculata  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  show- 
ing how  readily  these  plants  lend  themselves  to  out- 
door culture.  F.  ('.  L. 


Mr.  Frank  Adolf  Render. — Wo  regret  to 
record  the  death,  on  the  28th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Rehder, 
a  member  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Rehder,  who  was  in 
the  42nd  year  of  his  age,  cultivated  a  collection 
of  Orchids  at  his  residence  at  34,  The  Avenue, 
Gipsy  Hill,  his  business  address  being  29,  Mincing 
Lane,  London. 

Railways  in  Rhodesia.— a  pamphlet  on 
Railways  in  Rhodesia,  with  a  few  notes  on  their 
construction  and  on  the  country  through  which 
they  pass, by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wright,  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  colony. 
Maps  and  pictures  are  added  to  further  illustrate 
the  attractions  of  the  district,  and  the  booklet 
also  contains  a  description  of  the  wonderful 
Victoria  Palls  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Knight.  Intending 
visitors  to  Rhodesia  may  obtain  information 
through  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate  Circus  ;  or 
at  the  British  South  Africa  Co.,  2,  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E.G.  The  contrast  between  civilisa- 
tion and  uncivilisation  is  forcibly  emphasised  in 
this  publication. 


ENQUIRY. 

Green-heart  and  Bullet  Tree. — Can  any 
reader  supply  information  as  to  the  use  of  these 
woods  for  engineering  and  constructional  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States  ?  Neither  is  mentioned 
in  Sargent's  Census  Report.  Rennes. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— » — 

*,,*  Editor  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
.their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  linaucial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  PoiiLisHER;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  depaitmeut,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Apple  Spot  :  (1.  F.  P.  The  blotches  on  .your 
Apples  are  caused  by  a  fungus,  Fusicladium 
dendriticum.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
also  liable  to  attack.  The  disease  is  perpetuated 
through  the  winter  by  means  of  the  mycelium 
(growth)  present  in  fallen  fruits.  The  follow- 
ing method  is  recommended  for  combating  the 
disease:— Drench  the  trees  in  winter  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Spray  the  trees 
with  diluted  Bordeaux-mixture  next  spring, 
when  the  flower-buds  l>egin  to  open,  again 
when  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  falling,  and 
lastly  when  tbe  fruits  are  about  the  size  of 
Peas.     Destroy  all  diseased  fruits. 


Apple  and  Plum  Spurs  :  C.  R.  B.  The  eggs  of 
an  insect.  Spray  with  paraffin  emulsion,  and 
again  in  the  spring,  when  the  eggs  are  hatching. 

Corrections  :  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Mr.  H.  Baker,  who  won  the  1st  prize  for  the  best 
collection  of  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
flowers,  also  won  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Com- 
pany's 1st  prize  offered  for  vegetables.  — 
Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Our  corre- 
spondent at  Aberdeen  was  in  error  in  describing 
the  fine  exhibit  of  fruit  as  from  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  it  having  been  shown  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Chrysanthemums  :  J.  B.  For  cultivation  as 
specimen  plants  you  might  select  the  varieties 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Western 
King,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Mrs.  J.  I.  Thorney- 
croft,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham. 

Grubs  Destroying  Roots  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  :  S.  S.  The  grubs  are  those  of  the 
garden  Swift-moth,  Hepialis  humuli,  often  very 
destructive  to  garden  produce.  The  moth 
appears  in  May  and  June,  and  lays  its  eggs 
upon  the  ground  amongst  plants  of  various 
kinds.  The  grubs  feed  onwards  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  pupation  takes  place.  Your 
better  plan  will  be  to  remove  all  the  plants  to 
fresh  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shake 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  destroying  any  grubs 
that  may  be  found.  The  infected  plots  should 
then  be  given  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and 
soot,  and  roughly  forked  over  two  or  three 
times  during  winter.  Trapping  with  Potatos 
might  very  likely  do  good,  especially  in 
autumn.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
pass  a  stick  through  the  bait  and  bury  it  a  little 
below  the  surface.  It  should  then  be  ex- 
amined and  cleared  of  grubs  every  three  or 
four  days  and  reburied.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  moths  laying  their  eggs  on  the 
beds,  you  might  try  the  effect  of  covering  the 
beds  with  fish-netting  previously  dressed  with 
a  thick  coat  of  tar  and  cart- grease.  This 
should  be  placed  over  the  beds  early  in  May, 
and  should  the  dressing  become  dry  a  second 
coat  might  be  applied. 

Mushroom  Bed  :  Allen  Bros.  The  Mushrooms 
are  suffering  from  fungus  tumours,  a  disease 
too  well  known  throughout  Europe.  It  is 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  called  Mycogone 
perniciosa.  It  has  in  all  probability  been 
introduced  with  the  manure,  and  has  spread 
from  one  centre.  Diseased  Mushrooms  should 
be  removed,  along  with  the  surrounding  soil,  as 
soon  as  they  are  detected,  otherwise  the  spores 
will  spread  rapidly,  and  the  whole  crop  will  soon 
be  diseased.  When  the  crop  has  been  removed 
the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  well  mixed  with 
gas-lime,  but  should  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  used  for  a  future  crop.  All  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  b.v  burning 
sulphur  before  being  used  again.  O.  M. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious 
to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently 
can,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers,  still  less  to  casual 
readers,  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of  time  and  money, 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required 
for  other  matters.  Correspoudents  should  never 
send  more  than  si.x  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ;  they 
should  be  very  careful  to  label  them  properly,  to 
give  every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits 
are  grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe  or  nearly  ripe 
specimens  which  show  the  charaeters  of  the  variety. 
By  neglecting  these  precautions  correspoudents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspon- 
daUs  not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested 
to  be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  Jollowinfj  numbers  . — 
Orofton.  1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  2  and  3, 
Blenheim  Pippin  ;  4,  Cellini  Pippin ;  5,  King 
Harry. — W.  W.Stafford.  Glout  Morceau. — J.R. 
1,  American  Mother;  2,  Mere  de  Menage;  3, 
Warner's  King. —  Yorkshire  Reader.  Pear  with- 
out initials,  BeurredeJonghe. — Gibson.  Apples, 
Stunner  Pippin;  Pear,  Autumn  Nelis. — F.  D. 
The  green  one  is  Winter  Greening  (French 
Crab),  and  the  red  one  Orange  Goff. — James 
Davis.  1,  Sam  Young ;  2,  Franklin's  Golden 
Pippin ;  3,  not  recognised,  it  is  too  poor  a 
specimen. — H.  C.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Blenheim 
Pippin  ;  5,  Flower  of  Kent ;  6,  Hollandbury. — 
J.  M.  S.  1,  Washington;  2,  Warner's  King;  3, 
Prince  Albert. — Subscriber.    1,  Lodgemore  Non- 


pareil ;  2,  Ashmead's  Kernel. — St.  Clere.    Pear 
Napoleon. 

Names  of  Plants  :  See  note  under  "  Names  of 
Fruits." — W.  S.  Y.  Send  the  Chrysanthemum 
to  some  large  grower  of  these  plants. — Fl.  Claes, 
Bruxelles.  Anthurium  ornatum,  Schott.  This 
is  the  true  plant  of  Schott,  and  the  first  time 
we  have  seen  it  alive.  Two  or  three  species 
have  wrongly  been  cultivated  under  this  name 
in  gardens. — A.  B.  C.  Iris  fetidissima. — H.N. 
1,  Cypripedium  x  Maynardi  (purpuratum  x 
Spicerianum) ;  2,  C.  x  Dauthieri ;  3,  Epiden- 
drum  purum  ;  4,  Cyrtodeira  fulgida. 

Pear  Scab  :  J.  P.,  Ouemsey.  The  fruits  are 
affected  with  a  fungus,  Fusicladium  pirinum. 
Apply  the  same  preventive  measures  as  recom- 
mended above  for  Apple-spot. 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans  :  D.  F.  The  soil  best 
suited  for  the  growth  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans 
for  seed  is  a  deep  but  fairly  light  one  of  good 
heart.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  broad  drills 
8  feet  apart,  and  when  the  shoots  have  reached 
a  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet  the  plants  are 
stopped  ;  lateral  growths  are  thrown  out ;  these 
get  quickly  into  flower  and  bearing.  The 
lighter  the  land  in  reason  the  earlier  will  seed- 
pods  be  formed.  It  would  be  misleading  to 
mention  a  probable  yield  per  acre,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  season,  the  character  of  the 
soU,  and  the  locality.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans 
are  only  sparingly  grown  in  this  country  for 
seed-production,  but  mostly  in  the  counties  of 
Essex  and  Kent.  Large  supplies  of  seed  come 
to  this  country  from  drier  and  warmer  districts 
abroad,  in  which  the  climate  is  not  so  variable 
as  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  to  be  feared  your 
stiff  loam  would  not  favour  a  reliable  harvest 
of  feed.  During  the  last  two  seasons  the  crops 
of  Kidney  Beans  grown  for  seed  in  this  country 
have  been  small,  owing  to  the  cold,  damp 
summers. 

Skedlino  Apple  :  C.  M.  We  do  not  think  the 
fruit  is  equal  to  existing  varieties,  but  you 
should  submit  the  variety  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit 
Committee. 

Switzerland  :  James  Corke.  The  flower  you 
gathered  from  a  bush  in  Switzerland  is  Cosmos 
bipinnatus,  a  Composite,  and  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Timber- BORING  Grub:  JF.  P.  S.  Sirex  gigas, 
the  Giant  Saw-fly. 

Tuberose  :  Young  Gardener.  The  fungus  on 
Tuberose  is  Hypochnus  filamentosus,  new  to 
this  country.  It  has  occurred  previously  on 
Amaryllis,  and  has  several  allies  that  are 
destructive  parasites.  As  the  fungus  is  to  a 
great  extent  superficial,  it  should  be  readily 
checked  if  the  treatment  is  thorough.  Apply 
to  the  diseased  patches,  with  a  brush  or  piece 
of  sponge,  a  rose-coloured  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  to  which  a  little  soft-soap  has 
been  added.  Afterwards  spray  all  plants, 
diseased  and  healthy  alike,  with  a  similar 
solution.  G.  M. 

Water  for  Stove  Plants:  Anxious.  Though 
there  are  some  who  believe  that  cold  water  may 
be  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants  growing  in  a 
heated  atmosphere  with  good  results,  we  do  not 
recommend  the  practice.  On  theoretical  or 
scientific  grounds,  anything  that  is  likely  to 
cause  a  check  to  growth  should  be  avoided, 
and  if  a  plant  is  growing  in  an  atmosphere 
having  a  temperature  of  70°,  the  soil  and  roots 
in  the  pot  will  be  approximately  of  the  same 
warmth ;  therefore  if  water  be  applied  at  a 
temperature  of  35°  the  consequent  loss  of  heat 
about  the  roots  occasioned  thus  suddenly  must 
for  a  brief  time  arrest  the  functions  of  the 
plants.  The  act  of  "  watering "  is  a  process 
that  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
such  checks  would  be  frequent.  You  cannot 
do  better  than  apply  rain-water,  which  by 
exposure  in  tanks  in  a  heated  house  becomes 
almost  equal  in  heat  to  the  atmosphere  of  that 
house.  :,!■,..    .   ,  .. 

Communications  Received.— Ewell—F.  P.— A.  H.  D.— 
.1.  W.— A.  B.— Nortliampton— E.  J,.— W.  B.— P.  B.— 
H.  K.-W.G.S.-J.G.  W.— F.  .)-G.B.-J.  H.— D.  W.  T. 
— G.  G.,  Forest  Hill— C.  I.-E.  E.  M.— G.  W.— W.  Taylor 
— E.  J.  A.— W.  H.  C— A.  e.— B.  Ashton. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  pp.  i..  and  xii.) 
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WINTER    FLOWERS    AT    TRING 
I'AKK. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD 
expects  that  there  shall  be  a  good  show 
of  flowers  in  his  famous  gardens  at  Tring 
Park  (Herts)  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
long  experience  has  indicated  the  best  sub- 
jects to  grow  in  order  to  secure  such  a  con- 
tinuity of  flowers.  At  Tring  Park  the  different 
types  of  Carnation  are  given  the  first  place, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  varied,  hand- 
some, and  fragrant  blossoms,  but  because  one 
who  understands  their  management  can  ob- 
tain from  the  various  types  a  more  continued 
-show  of  flowers  than  can  be  got,  perhaps,  from 
any  otlier  class  of  plants.  In  summer,  the 
houses  of  large  specimen  plants  of  Carnation 
Souvenir  de  la  Ma) mais on  afford  a  magnificent 
sight.  Then  follow  the  florists'  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  and  now  the  winter- flowering 
kinds.  At  present  several  houses  are  gay 
with  plants  in  flower  or  in  bud.  of  those 
now  in  bloom  Mr.  Arthur  Dye,  the  head 
gardener  at  Tring  Park,  pointed  out  as  the 
best  for  late  varieties  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, a  charming  blush-pink  kind,  which 
can  be  obtained  during  many  months  ; 
Winter  Cheer,  a  very  profuse  flowering,  rich 
■scarlet  vaiiety  ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  and 
Glacier  (whites).  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
(pink  with  white  edge),  Prince  of  AVales  and 
President  Carnot  (dark  claret-crimson),  and 
Challenger  (cherry-red). 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  make  a  brilliant  show 
in  the  house  devoted  to  them,  the  largo 
trusses  of   bloom  affording  great  variety  of 


colour.  One  of  the  best  is  named  Ferriores, 
it  having  been  received  from  that  famous 
garden.  It  bears  fine  trusses  and  large 
"pips"  of  a  glowing  orange-scarlet  colour. 
Beneath  the  staging  the  Gloxinias  are  at 
rest,  and  they  -will  be  kept  from  growing  as 
long  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  them  in 
flower  in  July  and  August. 

Sutton's  strain  of  Gesnera  of  the  Ntugelia 
section  furnishes  great  favourites  for  warm- 
house  decoration  in  winter.  One  side  of  a 
house  is  beautified  by  them,  the  colours  of 
the  pyramidal  heads  of  bloom  varying  from 
white  and  yellow  to  clear  yellow  spotted 
with  bright  scarlet,  and  their  handsome 
velvety  leaves  have  various  shades  of  green 
with  reddish-claret  markings.  Those  plants 
are  easily  grown  from  seeds  in  the  first 
place,  and  continued  by  potting-up  the 
corms  after  the  resting  season.  They  are 
excellent  plants  for  use  in  indoor  decoration. 
The  next  house  contains  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  its  white  variety,  Turnford 
Hall.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  suspended 
from  the  rcof,  and  the  mingling  of  the 
profusion  of  rose  and  white  flowers  is  very 
effective. 

The  large-flowered  Amaryllis  (Hippe- 
astrums)  are  great  favourites  with  Lord 
Rothschild,  who  for  the  last  few  years  has 
personally  superintended  the  development 
of  a  very  fine  strain  of  them,  the  rich  scarlet 
and  crimson  varieties  being  remarkably 
good.  Attempts  are  made  at  Tring  Park 
not  only  to  secure  individual  blooms  of  the 
finest  (|uality,  but  also  to  get  several  flowers 
expanded  on  a  spike  at  one  time,  and  not  in 
single  blooms  or  pairs  as  in  many  garden 
forms.  There  has  been  a  fine  show  of  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  latest  remain,  the  earlier  -  flowering 
plants  having  been  potted  -  up  for  bloom 
again  next  season.  Nerine  Fothergilli  major 
and  a  few  other  showy  varieties  have  pro- 
duced a  brilliant  effect,  and  are  now  finishing 
for  the  year.  A  houseful  of  the  new  florists' 
type  of  Heliotrope  has  a  dense  show  of 
flagrant  blooms. 

Begonia  socotrana  xiccupies  one  side  of  a 
house,  its  fine,  fleshy  green  foliage  sur- 
mounted by  pretty  flowers  having  excellent 
effect.  Mr.  Dye  finds  it  a  very  desirable 
and  useful  plant  for  use  in  winter  decora- 
tions, for  when  the  present  ones  have  been 
used  or  have  passed,  others  will  be  produced 
for  a  long  time.  The  other  side  of  the 
house  is  furnished  with  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Sceaux,  a  purple  -  leaved,  free  -  flowering 
variety  which  continues  in  flower  a  con- 
sideralile  time.  These  plants  are  arranged 
with  Asparagus  myriocladus  among  them, 
and  the  graceful  habit  of  this  excellent 
decorative  plant  is  well  shown  among  the 
more  formal  leafage  of  the  Begonias. 

A  fine  lot  of  Moschosma  riparium  in  bud, 
a  large  stock  of  scarlet  Poinsettias,  a  showy 
collection  of  the  best  Chrysanthemums,  a 
long  range  of  Mignonette  just  beginning  to 
flower,  sweet  Violets,  Primulas,  and  other 
decorative  plants,  show  that  the  supply  of 
flowers  will  be  well  maintained. 

The  Orchids. 
The  great  feature  in  the  Tring  Park  collec- 
tion now  as  always  is  the  house  of  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  Phaltenopsis,  many  of 
which  have  attained  to  gigantic  proportions. 
Some  of  the  plants,  such  as  the  original  P. 
intermedia  Portei,  which  is  now  bearing  a 


branched  spike  of  fifty  flowers  and  buds, 
have  been  at  Tring  for  many  years.  These 
plants  bloom  regularly  and  well,  and  do  not 
suffer  thereby,  but  increase  in  vigour  and 
size  every  year.  This  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  greater  part  of  the  Orchid 
collections  have  lost  numbers  of  plants, 
or  only  succeeded  in  keeping  a  few 
alive  during  the  time  that  the  Tring  Park 
plants  have  been  thriving  in  such  a  satis- 
factory manner.  The  huge  specimens  arc  on 
large  teak  cylinders  or  in  baskets,  and  the 
long  roots  pass  through  the  woodwork 
staging,  and  reach  the  moisture-holding  sur- 
face beneath.  The  house  in  which  they 
are  growing  is  maintained  at  a  comfortably 
warm  temperature  and  is  not  allowed  to  vary 
much,  although  at  night  the  temperature  is 
always  less  than  during  the  day.  Most  of 
the  large  plants  are  ftirnished  with  spikes 
of  surprising  vigour,  several  of  the  specimens 
of  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Aphrodite  having 
six  to  eight  strong  branches  to  the  spike, 
each  equal  to  an  ordinary  inflorescence. 

In  the  Cattleya  -  houses  the  show  of 
autumn-flowering  C.  labiata  is  nearly  over, 
and  with  the  remaining  are  a  few  C. 
Dowiana,  L;clio-Cattleya  x  Cranstonire  and 
some  other  hybrids,  together  with  some 
graceful  Dendrobium  Phah-cnopsis,  Arun- 
dina  chiiiensis,  &c.  The  house  of  Lfelia 
anceps  has  the  plants  sending  up  flower- 
spikes,  but  not  in  such  profusion  as  in  some 
seasons. 

The  great  quantity  of  Vanda  teres  is 
planted  in  sphagnum  in  beds  in  the  house 
they  occupy  and  promise  well  for  flower. 
Several  strong  specimens  of  the  remarkable 
large  while  Angrajcum  infundibulare  are  in 
bloom.  This  rare  plant  grows  very  luxuri- 
antly in  a  warm-house  at  Tring  Park,  and 
has  been  flowering  for  some  months  past. 

The  Cypripediums  have  many  good  va- 
rieties in  flower,  the  most  beautiful  being 
the  fine  seedling  form  of  the  yellow  C. 
insigne  Sanderre,  and  the  most  singular 
C.  insigne  "Oddity,"  a  curious  flower,  with 
three  regularly  arranged  lips  to  each 
bloom. 

Among  the  Honourable  Walter  Roth- 
schild's fine  collection  of  Masdevallias, 
Restrepias,  Pleurothallis,  &c.,  a  large  num- 
ber of  pretty  species  and  hybrids  are  in 
flower.  Bulbophyllum  Ericssoni,  Cirrhope- 
talum  Andersoni  and  others  of  these  genera 
are  sending  up  blooms,  and  the  unique  Cirr- 
hopetalum  Rothschildianum,  which  has  just 
gone  out  of  flower,  is  thriving  although  it  is 
a  slow  grower.  Mr.  Warrior  is  foreman  in 
the  Orchid  department,  as  in  the  late  Mr. 
Hill's  time. 

Tivo  improvements  in  the  management  of 
the  gardens,  the  one  effected  and  the  other 
lust  begun,  have  been  brought  about  since 
Mr.  Dye  has  been  appointed  head  gardener. 
The  accomplished  work  is  a  range  of  forcing 
houses  in  which  plants  can  be  propagated 
and  grown  on  in  the  early  stages,  and  the 
projected  improvement  is  a  range  of  bothies 
for  voung  gardeners,  90  feet  by  .50  feet, 
to  be  fitted  with  all  the  best  sanitary 
appliances. 

Fruits  are  reported  to  have  been  good 
•venerally,  and  a  glance  into  the  large  fruit- 
rooms  filled  with  rich  stores  of  the  best 
Apples  and  Pears  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  report.  The  Apples  for  the  greater 
part  are  orchard-grown  fruits,  but  they  are 
large  and  of  good  colour.  B. 
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NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


BOWKEEIA  TEIPHYLLA.* 

[See  Supplementabt  Illustration.] 
AVe  are  indebted  to  Lord  Walsingham  and 
Mr.  Gumbleton  for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating 
this  interesting  and  attractive  shrub  or  small 
Iree.  It  has  sessile,  lanceolate  leaves  in  groups 
of  three,  and  stalked,  axillary,  cymose  panicles 
of  white  flowers  resembling  those  of  a  small 
Calceolaria,  to  which  genus  of  Scrophulariacea? 
it  is  nearly  allied.  For  the  botanical  descrip- 
tion we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Hiern's  account, 
cited  in  the  foot  -  note.  Lord  Walsingham 
grows  the  plant  at  Merton  Hall,  near  Thet- 
ford,  under  glass  ;  but  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Gwytherue  Williams,  at 
St.  Lawrence,  it  proves  hardy ;  and  from  her 
plant  the  specimen  sent  us  by  Lord  Walsingham, 
and  here  figured,  was  obtained. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  coast  region  of  Cape 
Colony,  and  extends  eastward  to  Natal.  Hiern, 
the  latest  monographer  of  the  genus,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers ;  but  Harvey, 
who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  plant,  probably 
from  dried  specimens,  says  the  flowers  are  red. 
In  the  cultivated  specimens  they  are  pure  white, 
shining  like  porcelain,  and  covered  with  a  viscid 
exudation.  In  the  interior  they  are  dotted  with 
minute  red  spots.  They  have  a  peculiar  faint 
odour. 

The  subjoined  description  and  the  accompanying 
illustration  will  suffice  to  show  what  an  interest- 
ing addition  we  have  here  to  our  garden  flora. 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  in  drawing  the  flower, 
noticed  the  careful  provision  for  self-fertilisation. 
The  lower  lip — designated  by  inadvertence  as 
"  upper  "  in  the  illustration,  and  shown  in  section 
at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  drawing — is 
three-lobed,  the  three  lobes  being  closely  folded 
over  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  so  that  access  of  insects 
is  prevented.  The  pollen,  moreover,  is  shed  when 
the  flower  is  still  in  bud.  The  pollen-grains,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  are  oval, 
with  one  slit,  and  are  extremely  minute.  In  the 
drawing  they  are  shown  as  magnified  300  dia- 
)neters.  In  shape  and  size  they  correspond  fairly 
with  those  of  other  Scrophulariads  described 
in  Edgeworth's  "  Pollen " ;  but  these  are  all 
described  as  having  three  bands. 


EXPERIMENTAL    CULTIVATION. 

(Continued  frump.  348.) 
Manures  for  Special  Crops. — Cabbaoes. — 
Amongst  green  vegetables  these  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  to  the  cultivator  for  sale,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  experiments  have 
been  devoted  to  them  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
produce  or  lessening  the  cost  of  production.  From 
the  seller's  standpoint  there  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  spring  and  autumn  Cabbages,  and 
the  majority  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the 
early  crop.  In  the  Hadlow  experiments  both 
have  been  dealt  with,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
here,  for  the  piu-poses  of  illustrating  methods 
adopted,  to  refer  to  the  spring  Cabbages.  Stable 
or  farmyard-manure  is  almost  invariably  employed 

"  Ilovkeria  triiihylla,  Harvey,  Thesaurus  Capensis,  i.,  24, 
t.  37.— "A  glabrous,  sub-glabrous,  or  pubescent  shrub 
or  free  ;  brauolics  virgate,  pale  reddish-buff,  somewhat 
tiigonous  towards  the  apex,  leafy;  leaves  mostly  ter- 
uate,  oval-lanceolate,  apiculate,  rounded  or  obtuse  at 
the  scs.'iile  base,  serrulate,  somewhat  or  scarcely  rugose 
above,  pale,  resinous-dotted,  nerved  and  veined  be- 
neath, 3—4  in.  long,  1—1 J  in.  broad  ;  cymes  snbterminal, 
3  flnwered,  bracteatc  ;  common  peduncle  1— IJ  in.  long  ; 
pedicels  J-5  in.  long;  bracts  ovate,  acute,  scnrious,' 
deciduous.  J-i  in.  long  ;  flowers  about  i  in.  long  by 
;  in.  broad  ;  calyx-segments  shortly  acuminate,  acute 
exuding  viscid  resin.  J  in.  long;  corolla  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  tlie  calyx,  egg-shaped;  upper  lip 
vaulted,  with  a  flattish.  narrow  limb,  biiid  at  the  top- 
lower  lip  pouch-like,  with  a  deeply  .3-lobed  limb  ;  ovary 
2-3-celled;  style  J  in.  long."— [Jieru,  in  Thiselton-Dycr, 
Mora  Cijxiifis.  vol.  iv.,  sect.  2,  p.  220  (IS04\ 


under  ordinary  systems  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  profits  depend  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
this  material.  Where  it  is  secured  free  or  at  a 
nominal  price,  empty  carts  returning  from  market 
being  loaded  regularly,  so  that  the  carriage  is  not 
an  additional  expense,  such  manure  may  be 
relied  upon  to  give  satisfactory  returns.  If  it  has 
to  be  purchased  the  item  is  a  heavy  one,  and  any 
means  of  reducing  that,  with  ecjually  good  crop 
results,  will  tell  materially  in  the  grower's  favour. 

This  has  been  recognised  by  Dr.  Dyer,  and 
duly  provided  for  in  the  experiments  he  has 
conducted  with  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Shrivell.  For 
example,  London  dung  has  been  used  as  a  heavy 
and  light  application,  namely,  50  loads  (25  tons) 
and  25  loads  (12|  tons)  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  ^610 
and  £5  lb.  respectively  for  the  same  area.  The 
lighter  dressing  has  been  repeated  with  phos- 
phates, potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  latter  at 
2  cwt.  and  4  cwt.  per  acre,  and  potash  has  been 
withheld  in  two  cases.  For  a  portion  of  the  time 
there  were  two  plots  which  received  no  dung, 
but  both  had  mineral  manures  with  and  without 
potash,  and  nitrate  at  4  cwt.  and  8  cwt.  per  acre  ; 
while  in  some  cases  G  cwt.  of  nitrate  were  tried. 
In  all  ten  experiments  have  thus  been  allotted  to 
Spring  Cabbages,  the  produce  varying  from 
16  tons  15  cwt.  per  acre  (cost  of  manure,  .£5),  to 
21  tons  3  cwt.  (cost  of  manure,  £8  5s.);  the 
general  results  being  distinctly  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  application  of  dung  with  mineral  manures 
and  nitrate  at  2  to  4  cwt.  per  acre,  the  relative 
effects  of  the  latter  depending  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  character  of  the  season.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  two  in- 
stances a  complete  chemical  manure  without 
dung  has  given  as  good  returns  as  where  the 
dung  was  used  in  addition  to  the  artificials,  and 
at  a  reduced  cost  for  manures  of  .£4  10s.  per  acre. 

There  is  room  for  further  experiments  in  this 
part  of  the  subject,  for  the  physical  character  of 
the  soil  exerts  a  most  important  effect.  I  have 
grown  Cabbages  and  experimented  with  the  crop 
in  soils  of  very  ditterent  character,  and  while  in 
some  heavy  but  well-worked  samples  the  artificial 
manures  have  afforded  all  the  assistance  that 
was  needed,  in  others  dung  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  best  results,  and  to  employ 
chemical  manures  alone  was  practically  throwing 
the  money  away.  That  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  most 
useful  help  for  this  crop  is  easily  proved,  but  its 
utility  depends  entirely  upon  the  time  of  appli- 
cation and  the  prevailing  weather  conditions. 
Though  this  is  well  known  in  practice,  it  is  not 
always  duly  allowed  for  in  experimental  work,  or 
the  times  are  not  fully  stated  when  the  dressings 
were  supplied.  To  tnsure  an  even  crop  of  the 
best  early  spring  Cabbages,  the  plants  must  be 
well  established  before  winter  ;  but  an  excessive 
soft  growth  is  not  recjuired,  in  fact  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  grower's  prospects,  as  severe 
weather  in  the  winter  months  will  often  decimate 
such  a  crop.  Sturdy  plants,  ready  to  start  with 
the  first  improvement  in  weather  conditions  in 
spring,  are  what  are  needed  ;  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  nitrate  of  soda  can  render  most 
valuable  aid. 

Further  experiments  are  desirable  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  crop  is  affected  to  the  benefit  of  the 
grower  by  one  application,  or  by  several  repeated 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  more.  Thus  in  addition 
to  a  complete  manure  (minus  the  nitrogen), 
2  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate  could  be  used  at  one 
dressing,  the  same  amount  divided  into  two 
dressings,  and  into  three.  Double  the  quantity 
could  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  with  one  to 
which  no  nitrate  was  applied  seven  plots  would 
be  required,  arranged  in  this  way  : — 

1.  Nitrate  of  soda  at  2  ewt.  per  acre. 

2.  ,,  .,    in  two  api)lications  of  1  cwt.  each. 
■■'■        ..              ,,    ill  three  applications  of  75  lb.  each. 
4.        ,.  ,,    at  4  cwt.  per  acre. 

o.       ,,  .,    in  two  applications  of  2  ewt.  each. 

''•       ..  ,,    in  tliree  applications  of  160  lb.  each. 

7.  No  nitrate. 


Of  course  these  amounts  could  be  in  200  lb. 
and  400  lb.  instead  of  cwts.  if  desired';  the 
results  would  not  be  materially  affected  so  long- 
as  the  proportion  was  observed.  In  any  case  the 
mineral  manures  should  be  applied  much  earlier, 
not  later  than  January,  while  March  or  April, 
according  to  the  season,  would  be  the  best  for  thi- 
nitrate.  In  much  experimental  work  with  vege- 
tables the  ordinary  chemical  manures  are  applied 
too  late  to  be  effective,  and  the  conclusions  often 
drawn  are  not  only  ill-founded  but  misleading. 
With  a  readil.y  soluble  and  quickly-acting  sub- 
stance like  nitrate  of  soda  the  matter  is  quite 
different,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  enquiry  as 
to  whether  a  crop  is  most  assisted  by  one  strong; 
stimulation  or  by  several  of  smaller  amount. 

Asparagus. 

Mr.  James  TJdale  conducted  some  interesting- 
experiments  in  the  manuring  of  .Asparagus  from. 
1900  to  1903,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  benefi* 
of  stable  manure  and  artificials,  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  "that  although  stable  manure  gavs 
the  greatest  average  weight  per  acre,  mixed 
chemical  manure  gave  at  all  times  the  brightest 
and  most  tender  '  heads'  of  Asparagus,"  and  that 
"a  combination  of  animal  manure  and  mixed' 
chemical  manure  will  give  better  results  in 
quantity  and  quality  than  either  is  capable  of 
separately."  The  observation  respecting  the- 
influence  exerted  by  chemical  manures  on  the- 
quality  of  the  produce  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant, but  the  matter  is  worthy  of  further 
investigation.  In  my  own  work  I  have  found 
the  chief  point  was  to  stimulate  growth  at  the- 
right  time  with  suitable  nitrogenous  salts,  and  F 
have  to  that  end  used  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate- 
of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  results 
being  practically  in  the  order  they  are  named. 
Except  on  a  small  scale,  the  first  is  too  expensive- 
for  general  use,  and  the  last  is  slow  in  its  action-. 
A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  above  aniS 
other  nitrogenous  manures  would  be  valuable, 
and  a  good  series  of  experiments  could  be  founded 
upon  that  basis,  with  both  stable  manure  andl 
phosphoric  and  potassic  manures  in  addition. 

Dr.  Dyer  found  that  the  effects  of  common  salt; 
in  conjunction  with  and  in  comparison  with, 
stable  manure  at  25  and  12J  tons  to  the  acre  were- 
"inconsiderable,"  a  result  that  accords  with  mjr 
own  experience ;  in  fact,  the  advantage  so  oftea 
claimed  for  salt  as  a  dressing  for  .isparagus  is  in 
many  cases  imaginary. 

In  the  Hadlow  experiments  the  effects  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  specially  studiedu 
and  the  influence  of  the  former  was  very  marked- 
an  increase  of  240  bundles  (50  heads  each)  being- 
secured  in  one  case  where  potassic  manures  were- 
employed.  Kainit  was  the  form  used,  which  of 
course  is  a  mixture  containing  a  good  deal  ot? 
common  salt,  and  though  sulphate  of  potash  was. 
used  in  many  of  the  other  experiments  in  tho 
later  years  (1  cwt.  of  the  sulphate  taking  the 
place  of  4  cwt.  of  kainit),  I  do  not  know  if  this 
was  used  for  the  Asparagus.  The  only  sources  of: 
potash  I  have  employed  for  this  crop  are  wood- 
ashes  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  I  have  nevec- 
obtained  results  corresponding  to  Dr.  Dyer's,  any- 
increase,  wherever  noticeable  in  degree,  being  duc- 
to  the  nitrogenous  manures  already  mentioned. 

More  expeiimtnts  in  connection  -n-ith  this  orop" 
would  be  useful,  and  it  would  be  interestino-  to- 
have  one  in  which  water  only  was  supplied  when- 
growth  was  commencing.  The  diflSculty  about 
that  is  it  could  only  be  effective  in  a  dry  season 
when  the  manures  would  be  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  a  comparison  with  previous  or 
succeeding  seasons  would  also  b3  difficult.  In- 
isolated  cases  I  have  had  ample  proof  of  the 
effects  of  water  judiciously  applied,  tither  alone- 
cr  containing  small  proportions  of  soluble  nitro- 
genous sal's,  and  the  return  more  than  paid  foi~ 
the  labour  incurred.  R.  Lewis  CasUe. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CYPEIPEDIUM  X  EOLFEI  SDPERBUM. 

This  handsome  hybrid  between  C.  bellatulum 
smdjC.  Kothsohildianum  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  when  shown  by  the  raiser,  W.  M.  Api'le- 
TON.'Esq.,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  at  the  Koyal 
Hortioultiual  Society,  August  13,  1901.  At  the 
last  meeting-  (November  29),  M.  C.  Beram-lc,  of 
Paris,  received  a  similar  award  for  the  variety 
illustrated. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration 
(fig.  171),  the  hybrid  is  markedly  intermediate 
Jbetween   the  parents.     The    flowers    are   wliite. 


purpose.  Cypripedium,  Epipactis,  Cephalan- 
thera,  Sturmia,  &e.,  require  a  certain  amount  of 
care. 

All  tuberous  specits  from  temperate  and  cold 
regions  thrive  if  planted  during  their  resting 
period,  when  the  tuber  is  stored  with  nutritive 
matter  for  the  plants  when  they  begin  their 
annual  growtli.  Many  of  these  plants  have 
pretty  and  fragrant  if  not  conspicuous  blossoms, 
and  from  late  spring  to  July  are  very  interesting 
for  lawns,  plantations,  copses,  and  other  places. 

Orchis  maculata  throws  up  tall  spikes  of  bright 
carmine  flowers ;  O.  pallens  and  O.  sambucma 
are  yellow;  while  O.  bifolia  and  Spiranthes  aie 
white. 


Fig.  171.— cvrRiPEDiuM  x  koi.fei  surEnnuM. 


l)eautifully  marked  with  dotted  purple  lines.  It 
is  evidently  a  robust  grower,  and  freely  produces 
its  flowers.  The  plant  has  passed  into  the  col- 
lection of  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Woking. 

Hardy   Tekrestkial   Orchids. 

In  England,  where  bulbous  plants  are  often 
allowed  to  grow  in  grass,  certain  tuberous 
Orchids  might  also  be  used,  especially  as  they 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  bloom  in  May  and 
June  when  the  Daffodils  and  Squills  are  over. 

We  have  been  very  successful  this  year  at 
Floraire  with  species  of  Orchis  and  Ophrys 
planted  in  lawns,  as  they  flowered  well.  Tuberous - 
rooted  varieties  are  most  suitable,  as  those  with 
fasciculated  roots  are  more  difficult  to  luiinage. 
2<^eottia,  Corallorrhiza,  Epipogon  Gmelini,  Limo- 
dorum  abortivura,  &c.,  are  not  adapted  for  the 


Some  bear  closely-set  racemes,  such  as  Nigri- 
tella  angustifolia  (which  bears  brownish-choca- 
late  vanilla  -  scented  flowers),  and  O.  globosa, 
O.  pyramidalis,  kc,  while  others  put  forth 
loosely-hanging  clusters  of  blooms.  Among  the 
hardy  terresti-ial  Orchids,  C'ypripediums  and 
Calypso  bear  solitary  blossoms.  With  others  the 
spikes  are  more  or  less  densely  set,  according  to 
the  species  and  age  of  the  plant.  We  have  here 
some  old  roots  of  Himantoglossum  hircinum 
which  bear  from  sixty  to  eighty  flowers  on  a 
stem,  whilst  the  younger  ones  have  but  from  ten 
to  twelve.  Orchis  morio  has  generally  but  few  ; 
but  O.  maculata  and  fusca  bear  a  larger  number 
of  flowers. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  describe  how  we  culti- 
vate them  successfully  at  Floraire.  Optn-air 
culture  or  pot  culture  we  find  best.  All  ordinary 
species  from  the  meadows  wiU  grow  in  the  open 


ground  in  firm  soil  with  no  manure,  but  in  turf  if 
possible,  as  this  keeps  their  roots  cool.  Terrestrial 
Orchids  dislike  richly-manured  earth  (with  the 
exception  of  species  with  palmate  tubers),  but 
need  a  firm,  compact  soil.  The  tubers  may  be  put 
in  the  border,  in  the  crevices  of  a  rockwork,  or  on 
the  edges  of  a  shrubbery,  though  in  these  cases 
the  soil  should  be  covered  with  moss.  Most 
species  prefer  lime,  and  this  should  be  re- 
membered when  planting  in  a  clay  stratum.  Prom 
the  growers'  point  of  view  there  are  four  classes 
of  tuberous  Orchids  : — 

1st.  Those  from  fields  and  pastures  that  will 
thrive  in  lawns  and  paddocks.  This  group 
includes  Aceras  anthropophora,  Anacamptis 
pyramidalis  (both  sun  lovers),  Gymnadenia 
conopsea  (anywhere),  Himantoglossum  hircinum 
(partial  shade),  Listera  ovata  (shade),  all  the 
species  of  Ophrys  (dry  and  sunny  place,  and 
tubers  deeply  buried).  Orchis  Bivonai  (sun), 
globosa  (partial  shade),  mascula  (cool  and  partial 
shade),  militaris  (light,  sandy  soil,  cool  but  not 
damp),  morio  (sun),  pallens  (partial  shade  and 
light  soil),  papilionacea  (sun),  provincialis 
(sunny  and  dry),  sambucina  (flowers  yellow, 
white  and  brownish-red,  needs  part'al  shade), 
simia  (dry  and  sunny),  tridentata,  ustulata  and 
the  Serapias  (all  needing  sun  and  heat). 

2nd.  Woodland  species,  which  should  be  { lanted 
under  trees  in  light,  well-drained  soil,  that  their 
roots  may  deeply  penetrate — Aplectrum  hyemale, 
Cephalanthera  and  Epipactris,  Cypripedium 
(though  these  really  form  a  distinct  class). 
Listera,  Orchis  fusca  (needs  deep  earth),  O. 
maculata,  Platanthera  bi'olia,  chlorantha,  and 
various  American  species,  Habenaria,  &c. 

:ird.  Bog-plants  that  require  sphagnum  -. — 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  Bletia,  Calopogon  pulchellus. 
Calypso  borealis,  Gymnadenia,  odoratissinia,  Her- 
uiinium  monorchis,  Liparis,  Malaxis,  Orchis 
coriophora,  incarnata,  latifolia,  foliosa  (very 
hardy),  laxiflora  (very  fine),  palustris  speciofa, 
Pogonia,  Spiranthes,  ic. 

4th.  This  group  includes  the  more  tender 
terrestrial  Orchids,  mostly  mountainous  species  ; 
these  should  be  in  the  alpine  or  bulb  garden 
or  in  pots.  They  include  Chama'oichis  alpina 
(peat  and  sphagnum  and  sunshine),  Cceloglossum 
viride,  Goodyera,  Gymnadenia  albida  and  cucul- 
lata,  Listera  cordata,  Microstylis,  Nigritella, 
Orchis  pinetorum,  lactea,  saccifera,  sancta, 
various  American  Platanthera,  and  Habenaria. 

In  transijlanting  Orchids  fiom  their  habitat,  it 
is  better  to  wait  until  the  resting  season,  when 
the  new  tuber  is  ripe.  The  are  always  two  tubers 
face  to  face— the  old  tuber,  shriielled  after  pro- 
ducing flowers  and  roots,  and  the  young  one, 
which  is  forming  and  growing.  When  this  is 
fully  ripe  it  contains  the  entire  future  plant,  con- 
centrated as  it  were,  and  so  preserves  it  until 
autumn,  -when  the  sap  moves  and  the  lOots  begin 
to  form.  It  is  then  that  the  tuber  may  be  moved 
and  replanted,  exactly  as  are  those  of  Daffodils 
and  Tulips.  Henry  Vorrcvon,  Floraire,  near  Geneva. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Barberia  flava, /ac;.— a  good  batch  of  this 
free-flowering  Acanthaceous  shrub  is  now  making 
a  bright  show  in  the  Begonia-house.  It  is  quite 
an  old  garden  plant,  and  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation,  for  its  bright  jellow  flowers  make  a 
pleasing  display  during  the  months  of  November 
or  December.  Grown  on  for  seieral  years,  it 
makes  a  well-branched  shrub  2  to  3  feet  in  height ; 
though  a  useful  sized  plant  is  one  of  a  single 
season's  growth,  which  flowered  in  a  6-inch  pot,  as 
illustrated  by  the  plants  under  notice.  They  are 
about  1  foot  high,  having  three  to  five  stout 
branches,  with  rather  leathery  leaves  some 
0  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  broad,  tach  sur- 
mounted by  a  dense  four-sided,  pyramidal  head 
of  clear  yellow  flowers    having   a    diameter   of 
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\^  inch.  The  plants  were  grown  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  May,  and  being  vigorous  growers  they 
were  potted  direct  into  small  48's  from  the  cutting- 
pots,  afterwards  into  6-inch  pots.  They  should 
be  rooted-in  over  hottom-heat,  and  cultivated  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  until  they  are 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  will  flower, 
after  which  time  they  may  be  grown  in  a  cool- 
house.  The  shoots  need  to  be  pinched  once  or 
twice  when  the  plants  are  in  fuU  growth.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Tropical  Africa. 

Dendrobium  compactcm,  Rolfe. 
This  is  a  charming  new  species  from  Yunnan  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  type  of  Dendrobium  s  which 
might  be  termed  "  miniatures,"  such  as  D.  Diodon, 
D.  strongylanthum,  and  D.  alpestre,  to  which 
latter  species  it  is  closely  allied.  The  plant  now 
in  flower  was  sent  to  Kew  at  the  end  of  last  year 
by  Madame  Louise  de  Hemptienne,  of  Ghent,  as 
Dendrobium  species.  Mr.  Eolfe  at  once  found  it 
to  be  a  new  species.     The  pseudo-bulbs  are  from 

1  to  4  inches  in  length,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  upwards  ; 
each  has  usually  two  or  three  linear  leaves  1  to 

2  inches  in  length,  |  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  slender,  almost  erect 
lateral  and  terminal  racemes,  carrying  from  six 
to  twelve  rather  small,  Polystachya-like  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  linear- 
acuminate  in  form ;  the  lip  is  nearly  the  length 
of  the  sepals,  and  light-green  in  colour.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  pretty  and  interestuig  species,  but 
not  one  that  is  likely  to  be  of  any  horticultural 
value.   W.H. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMEEICAN    APPLES   OF   HIGH   QITALITY. 

The  recent  publication  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  a  select  list  of  Apples  for  planting  in 
Britain  has  been  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
readers  of  your  journal  in  America.  The  interest, 
however,  is  entirely  on  the  outside,  for  in  this 
country  the  recommended  list  would  be  of  no  use 
whatever.  The  majority  of  the  varieties  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  are  practically  un- 
known in  America.  This  applies  to  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but 
which  in  this  country  can  be  found  only  in  a  few 
large  collections,  though  I  believe  it  is  some- 
times grown  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  variety  of  the 
British  list  best  known  in  America  is  Ribston 
Pippin,  which  indeed  is  sometimes  commercially 
grown  and  shipped  to  England,  and  which  is 
always  regarded  as  a  variety  of  merit,  even  when 
it  is  known  to  be  unprofitable. 

In  our  much  larger  country,  with  its  greater 
diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  market,  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  make  up  such  a  list  by  voting 
as  that  secured  by  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
Britain.  Nevertheless  we  have  several  varieties 
of  Apples  in  this  country  which  we  recognise  as 
the  leaders.  In  fact  we  have  two  sets  of  leading 
varieties ;  the  first  set  includes  those  which  are 
profitable  commercially,  such  as  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  Fameuse,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  York, 
Imperial,  &c.  For  the  most  part  these  are  not 
varieties  of  the  highest  quality,  it  having  been 
demonstrated  in  the  most  indisputable  manner 
that  high  quality  is  not  one  of  the  qualities  most 
important  for  commercial  success. 

There  is  another  set  of  varieties  in  this  country, 
however,  not  so  often  heard  of  in  England,  which 
are  looked  on  as  gool  Apples.  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg  is  one  of  these,  and  is  a  truly  American 
Apple  of  the  highest  dessert  quality.  It  is  of 
small  or  medium  s'ze,  beautifully  red  in  colour, 
with  richly  coloured  flesh,  a  delightful  aroma, 
and  a  flavour  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Unfortunately  the  tree  is  a  poor  grower  and 
much  subject  to  disease. 


The  Newtown  Pippin  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  Apple  of  high  rank  in  the  dessert  list,  but  the 
large  bulk  of  Newtown  Pippins  grown  in  this 
country  are  sent  direct  to  British  markets.  The 
Apple  is  really  better  known  in  Britain  than  in 
America. 

Northern  Spy  is  probably  the  most  successful 
and  the  mo  t  widely  known  of  our  Apples  of 
high  quality  Except  that  the  tree  is  slow  about 
coming  into  bearing,  a  light  cropper,  and 
fastidious  as  to  soil.  Northern  Spy  has  all  the 
characters  o  a  market  variety  in  addition  to  its 
high  quality.  At  its  best  it  is  a  magnificent 
Apple.  The  fortunate  eater  of  a  first-class  Spy 
has  an  opportunity  to  see  how  really  inferior 
most  of  the  simply  good  Apples  are. 

Amongst  American  Apples  of  superior  quality 
there  should  be  named  also  Mother,  Peck's 
Pleasant,  Grimes'  Golden,  and  Winesop.  There 
are  several  others  which  would  be  admitted  to 
the  first  rank  by  different  judges,  for  this  is 
largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  "We  are 
often  sorry,  though,  to  think  that  our  pomo- 
logical  cousins  in  Britain  are  forced  to  judge  our 
fruit-growing  by  the  Apples  which  circumstances 
compel  us  to  ship  abroad,  instead  of  by  some  of 
the  really  fine  fruits  which  we  sometimes  enjoy 
amongst  ourselves  at  home.  F.  A.  JVaugh,  Mass. 


POTATOS. 


The  Variety  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  and 
OTHERS. — To  suggest  that  this  variety  is  but  the 
old  International  Kidney  is  really  ridiculous. 
With  me.  Sir  J.  Llewelyn  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  Potato  for  early  supply  that  I 
have  yet  found,  either  for  cultivation  in  frames 
or  the  open  borders,  being  quite  as  early  as  any 
other  that  I  have  tried,  and  I  try  most  varieties, 
whether  early,  second  early,  or  maincrop.  The 
quality  of  the  tubers  on  our  soil  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  We  have  used  young  tubers 
of  it  during  the  royal  visit  here  at  the  end 
of  November,  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
"  quite  a  delicacy."  As  Mr.  Dean  wrote,  "  its 
tubers  are  very  diverse,  its  quality  far  superior, 
its  tops  quite  distinct "  from  International 
Kidney,  whether  the  old  or  so-called  "  improved  " 
type.  In  regard  to  quality,  I  consider  Inter- 
national Kidney  and  TJp-to-Date  two  of  the  very 
worst  Potatos  that  were  ever  introdxiced,  though 
TJp-to-Date  has  been  grown  in  this  district  for 
the  last  few  years  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons,  principally  on  account  of  its  heavy 
cropping  qualities  and  its  suitability  for 
"  chipping  "  purposes.  International  Kidney  in 
its  day  was  grown  almost  as  extensively,  but  only 
lasted  a  very  short  time.  My  impression  is  that 
Up-to-Date  will  ere  long  have  to  give  place  to 
others,  as  I  hear  complaints  of  considerable 
quantities  of  diseased  tubers  being  found  since 
the  "  holeing  or  pitting  "  of  the  tubers. 

If  the  quality  of  Findlay's  Eldorado  should 
prove  equal  to  its  cropping  and  disease-resisting 
qualities,  I  think  that  it  will  become  a  very 
popular  variety  in  this  district  on  account  of  its 
shape  —  pebble  or  kidney  shape  being  mostly 
favoured  by  the  farmers  as  suiting  the  require- 
ments of  the  chippers.  I  purchased  in  March 
last  from  Messrs.  Pond,  of  York,  a  tuber  of 
Eldorado  1  oz.  in  weight,  for  which  I  paid  .£10. 
From  this  tuber  I  got  nine  sprouts,  which  were 
potted  into  GO's  and  grown-on  in  a  cool  green- 
house or  pit.  (I  could,  of  course,  have  got  many 
more  plants  by  propagating  the  tops,  but  am  not 
a  believer  in  this  method,  which  I  contend  goes 
far  to  weaken  the  constitution  of  a  Potato.) 
These  nine  plants  were  planted  on  a  south 
border  early  in  June,  and  were  lifted  early  in 
November.  The  heaviest  root  produced  KiJ  lb. 
of  tubers,  and  the  smallest  4|  lb.,  the  total 
weight  from  the  nine  roots  being  (13  lb.  of  tubers 
without  the  least  sign  of  disease. 


I  have  read  during  the  present  autumn  many 
opinions  for  and  against  the  celebrated  variety 
Northern  Star.  My  own  experience  of  this 
variety  is  most  satisfactory.  From  a  little  over 
a  statute  acre  I  have  lifted  what  I  estimate  to  be- 
about  25  tons,  grown  under  ordinary  field  culture. 
Its  cropping  qualities  are  very  great,  but  there 
was  some  little  trace  of  disease.  Its  cooking 
qualities  my  employer  declared  to  be  excellent- 
with  which  verdict  I  am  in  agreement. 

Sutton's  Discovery  yielded  a  fine  crop,  though 
a  long  way  behind  Northern  Star,  but  free  fromi 
disease.  Out  of  over  eighty  varieties  grown 
here  (amongst  which  were  thirty  of  Messrs. 
Fidler's  seedlings,  including  some  splendid  varie- 
ties), those  I  have  named  are  the  best.  Beri 
Ashfon,  Lathom  Park  Gardens,  Ormskirlc,  Lanes. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


CRATiEGUS  HETEROPHYLLA. 

This  useful  Thorn  is  not  so  much  planted  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  for  it  possesses  several  valuable 
characters.  In  the  first  place  it  endures  remark- 
ably well  the  conditions  prevailing  in  most  town 
parks  and  gardens ;  secondly,  the  foliage  and 
fiowers  are  produced  very  early,  and  the  latter 
very  freely  ;  thirdly,  the  deep-red  fruits,  though 
small,  are  so  abundant  that  they  have  a  fine 
effect.  It  is  seldom  that  a  tree  early  to  form  its 
leaves  also  retains  them  late,  yet  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Cratsegus  under  notice,  for  in  some  of 
the  London  parks  specimens  can  be  still  seen 
(November  G)  in  full  leaf,  while  nearly  all  other 
Thorns  are  quite  bare. 

The  habit  of  the  tree  is  sturdy  and  compact., 
the  leaves  are  variable  in  form,  some  partaking  of 
the  common  Hawthorn  characters,  while  others  are 
peculiarly  drawn  out  at  the  base  (cuneate),  and 
only  cut  at  the  apex.  By  some  authors  Cratfeg^s 
heterophylla  has  been  regarded  as  a  possible 
hybrid  between  C.  Azarolus  and  C.  oxyacantha ; 
others  have  placed  it  as  a  variety  of  those  species, 
but  it  is  now  ranked  as  a  distinct  species.  Loudon, 
who  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  foliage  and 
fruits,  says  :  "  Native  country  uncertain — prob- 
ably South  Europe  ; "  while  the  Kew  Hand-List 
gives  the  rather  indefinite  "  Orient "  as  the  place 
of  origin.  R.  L.  Castle. 

Sfirma.  Billardi. 
Under  this  name  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  mentions 
and  figures  in  the  Florists'  Exchange,  Novem- 
ber 19,  a  shrub  bearing  its  pink  flowers  in  finger- 
like spikes.  We  do  not  know  the  name,  but  Mr. 
Meehan  says  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a 
form  of  S.  salicifolia.  The  most  vigorous  blossoms 
come,  he  tells  us,  from  winter-pruned  specimens, 
or  those  which  have  been  cut  back  nearly  to  the 
ground.  We  do  not  find  the  name  in  Nicholson, 
nor  in  the  Kew  Band-List,  but  in'  the  Cyelopcedia 
of  American  Horticulture  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
hybrid  between  S.  Douglasi  and  S.  salicifolia. 

Laurelia  aromatica. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  kindly  sends  u& 
a  specimen  of  this  noble  Chilian  evergreen  from 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Acton  at  Kilmacun-agh,  oo. 
Wioklow.  The  plant  is  over  30  feet  in  height 
and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and 
is  therefore  presumably  so  in  other  milder  parts 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  very 
shortly  stalked,  elliptic,  tapering  to  each  end, 
coarsely  toothed,  thick  and  fleshy,  deep  green 
above,  paler  beneath,  studded  with  minute  trans- 
lucent dots  like  those  of  a  myrtle,  and  having  a 
delightful  aromatic  fragrance.  The  flowers  are 
unisexual  and  apparently  dicecious,  but  of  this 
we  are  not  sure ;  at  any  rate  several  of  the  carpels 
bore  perfect  seeds,  so  that  male  flowers  must  have 
been  not  far  off.  We  trust  seedlings  may  be  raised 
at  Kilmacurragh.  The  flowers  in  ourspeoimen  were 
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■withered,  but  the  fruiting  perianths  were  placed 
two  or  three  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These  tubular  perianths  or  "receptacles"  are  some- 
what pear-shaped,  and  ultimately  split  into  three 
<~>r  four  oblong  valves   bearing   ligular  scales   or 


of  the  receijtacle  which  when  dry  spread  widely, 
are  firmly  closed  in  moist  air  or  in  water,  as  noted 
by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  and  the  hairs  are 
erect,  but  when  the  carpels  are  liberated  the  hairs 
spread  more  or  less  horizontally. 


Fig.  172. — laurelia  aromatica  :  half-hardy  evergreen. 

'3j)ray  natural  size  ;  beneatli  it  to  the  left  au  unexpanded  flower,  raagn.  2  diams. ;  in  the  lower  row  to  the  left  an 
expanded  ilower  ;  in  the  centre  a  detaclied  carpel,  magn.  3  diain.  ;  to  the  right  a  vertical  section  through  the 
flower,  showing  llie  attachment  of  the  carpels  ;  above  this  a  carpel  .seen  in  vertical  section  with  a  solitary  ovule. 


■abortive  stamens  on  their  borders,  and  lined  with 
long,  brownish,  simple  hairs.  On  these  valves 
a,re  placed  a  number  of  carpels—  the  real  fruits, 
«ach  ovoid,  with  a  long  unbranched  style,  and 
■densely  covered  with  long  brownish  hairs  by 
jueans  of  which  the  fruits  are  scattered  by  the 
wind.  The  ovary  has  a  single  cell  and  a  single 
aeed  with  a  hard  whitish  perisperm.     The  valves 


The  tree  is  a  member  of  a  very  curious  natural 
order,  Monimiacea?,  representatives  of  which  are 
not  common  in  gardens. 

In  appearance  as  in  fragrance  the  shrub  is 
like  the  Bay  Laurel,  Laurus  nobilis  ;  the  stamens 
also  are  described  as  being  like  those  of  Laurels, 
but  the  curious  receptacle  or  perianth-tube  is 
like  that  of  Calycanthus,  and  outwardly,  though 


not  actually,  is  similar  to  that  of  some  Urticacea:, 
such  as  Dorstenia,  and  has  even  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  husk  of  the  Beech-mast  or 
of  the  Sweet  Chestnut.  In  reality  the  real 
nature  of  the  structure  is  different.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  affinities  of  the  plant  are 
the  subject  of  differences  of  opinion.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  those  on  the  look-out  for  a  delightful 
and  fragrant  evergreen  should  make  a  note 
of  this  shrub. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 

A   KOCK-GAKDEN    IN    OCTOBEK. 

This  year,  for  some  reason  or  other  there  was 
an  unusual  wealth  of  flowers  in  the  rockery ;  at 
least  that  was  the  impression  conveyed  during  a 
stroll  round  the  rock-garden  and  alpine  quarters 
in  Messrs.  A.  Bee  it  Co.'s  nursery  at  Ness,  in 
Cheshire. 

The  first  subject  to  attract  the  eye  was  a 
Dianthus  named  "Princess  May,"  a  vigorous 
form  with  bright  rose-pink  flowers  of  a  large  size 
and  healthy-looking  "grass"  on  which  was  a 
beautiful  bloom.  I  do  not  know  the  parentage  of 
the  plant,  but  apparently  there  is  Caryophyllus  as 
well  as  plumarius  blood  concerned.  Close  by  in 
fine  contrast  was  Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  that 
fine  North  African  "  Bindweed  "  whose  trailinff 
growths  hanging  down  the  face  of  the  rooks  were 
still  thickly  covered  with  beautiful  deep  blue 
flowers.  This  plant,  although  very  valuable  as  a, 
greenhouse  subject,  is  quite  hardy  in  aU  except 
the  coldest  localities,  if  given  a  position  where 
the  roots  will  be  free  from  stagnant  wet  in 
winter.  More  effective  than  the  last-named  was 
a  mass  of  the  Dalmatian  Bellflower,  or  rather  a 
larger  form  of  it,  which  is  usually  catalogued  as 
Campanula  muralis  major,  in  lieu  of  the  more 
correct  if  more  unwieldy  C.  Portenschlagiana 
major.  The  bright  blue  flowers  of  this  were  stiU 
freely  produced. 

Crevices  in  the  rocks,  spaces  between  the  stone 
steps,  as  well  as  larger  areas,  were  filled  and  made 
beautiful  by  several  Burweeds,  the  gem  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  Acwna  microphylla ;  though  past 
the  flowering  stage,  which  is  indeed  incon- 
spicuous, this  little  gem  was  strikingly  attractive. 
The  wee  bronzy  leaves  closely  hugging  the  soil 
were  surmounted  by  innumerable  small  heads  of 
crimson  and  bronze  spines,  on  which  the  dew 
glittered  like  diamonds  amongst  rubies  and 
tarnished  gold.  In  contrast  was  the.'pea-green  A. 
Buchanani,  while  the  khaki-coloured  A.  inermis 
was  not  without  charm.  Other  dwarf '  plants 
suitable  for  hiding  stones  are  Arenaria  balearica, 
then  of  a  true  emerald  hue,  and  minus  the  tiny 
white  flowers  which  star  the  surface  in  the  early 
summer.  In  a  shady  corner  this  gem  will  run 
over  the  face  of  sandstone  rocks  so  closely  as  to 
leave  the  contour  of  the  surface  plainly  visible. 
Veronica  canescens,  almost  as  dwarf,  wiU  cover 
with  similar  pertinacity  any  moist  surface  of  a 
sandy  nature,  and  gives  the  impression  that  pale 
blue  flowers  have  been  scattered  by  some  wanton 
hand  over  the  quiet  grey  carpet  of  leaves,  so 
closely  do  they  lie.  Hypericum  humifusum, 
lately  a  mass  of  pale  gold,  is  now  a  lovely  green. 
Lithospermum  prostratum  is  rarely  without  a 
flower  the  year  round,  but  this  mild  October 
induced  quite  a  profusion  of  the  almost  gentian- 
blue  flowers  to  open.  In  a  similar  position  ou 
the  wall  is  the  evergreen  Snapdragon,  Antirrhinum 
sempervirens,  whose  white  flowers  with  pale 
yellow  palate  help  to  brighten  the  same,'as  also 
do  those  of  A.  asarina.  Covering  a  great  space 
with  a  mass  of  pink  flowers  was  the  Polygonum 
vacciniifolium.  Whortleberry-leaved  Knot-weed. 
(Surely  advocates  of  a  system  of  English  names 
for  all  plants  will  hesitate  before  adopting  such 
as  this.) 

Glaucium  flavum  tricolor  was  still  giving  o£E 
its  bright  mahogany-red  blooms.      Such  a  free- 
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blooming  plant  is  it  that  the  numerous  long  seed- 
pods  made  quite  a  thicket  above  the  silvery 
foliage,  which  unfortunately  dies  down  -with  the 
approach  of  winter.  When  sheltered  from  rough 
■winds,  and  protected  from  the  severe  frosts  in 
cold  localities,  Saxifraga  Fortunei  thrives  out- 
doors, and  at  this  season  gave  its  handsome 
spikes  of  white  flowers;  singularly  quaint  and 
pretty  individually,  on  account  of  the  great  size 
of  the  two  lower  petals  and  the  pleasing  contrast 
of  the  white  petals  and  cinnamon  -  coloured 
anthers.  Linaria  alpina  and  the  rare  variety 
rosea  had  still  quite  the  atmosphere  of  sjjring 
about  them,  as  also  had  the  Prophet's  Flower. 
Arnebia  echioides,  whose  lemon -yellow  flowers, 
with  the  dark  spots  which  fade  as  the  flower  gets 
older,  had  been  freely  produced  since  April,  and 
there  were  still  more  to  open.  E. 


PROPAGATION    OF    POTATOS. 

Amidst  all  the  discussion  which  has  arisen 
over  Potatos,  their  cropping  and  merits,  and  not 
least  the  enormously  enhanced  prices  asked  for 
certain  new  ones,  reaching  to  a  point  of  sec- 
sationalism,  the  influence  likely  to  be  exercised 
over  Potato-constitutions  and  their  future  robust- 
ness by  the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  propa- 
gating plants  by  means  of  spro  ts  and  cuttings 
has  been  largely  overlooked.  Whether  the  fears 
widely  felt  that  this  somewhat  artificial  system  of 
propagation  is  likely  to  result  in  serious  consti- 
tutional deterioration  be  justified  or  not,  in 
any  ease  such  anticipations  are  natural,  because 
the  practice  of  raising  new  varieties  from  seed 
first,  then  increasing  them  solely  by  ordinary 
tuber-propagation  has  been  general,  and  the 
other  methods  very  seldom  applied.  That  these 
fears  have  not  been  restricted  to  a  few  interested 
in  Potatos  is  certain.  Growers  in  many  direc- 
tions have  held  the  same  belief,  and,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  long  experience  in  normal 
methods  have  made  such  belief  justifiable.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  sprout  or  cutting 
propagation  naturally  produces  deterioration.  We 
employ  similar  methods  of  increase  in  relation  to 
other  plants  with  great  freedom  and  without 
injury  to  their  constitutions.  The  Dahlia,  which 
has  fleshy,  tuberous  roots,  has  been  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  for  generations,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  suffers  con- 
stitutionally for  that  reason  any  more  than  does 
the  Rose,  which  is  increased  habitually  by  mere 
wood-buds,  or  fruits  which  are  propagated  by 
millions  in  the  same  way.  A  fear  that  certain 
methods  of  propagation  applied  to  Potatos  be- 
cause they  are  uncommon  will  lead  to  deteriora- 
tion, though  natural,  must  have,  after  all,  a 
more  substantial  basis,  and  that  basis  can  only 
be  established  or  be  destroyed  by  practical 
experience. 

A  few  months  since,  in  these  columns  reference 
was  made  to  a  series  of  experiments  in  sprout  and 
cutting  propagation  of  their  fine  variety,  Dis- 
c  ivery,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  at  their  seed  farm.  When  first  seen, 
after  a  few  weeks'  growth  had  been  made,  small 
diversities  of  strength  were  noticed.  Later,  on 
seeing  the  breadth  of  plants  twice,  the  growth  of 
all  had  become  materially  equalised.  The  plants 
remained  vigorously  green  to  a  very  late  period 
in  the  autumn,  seeming  to  defy  disease- spores. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  see  a  breadth  of  some 
2,000  propagated  plants,  literally  green  as  grass, 
as  late  as  October  7,  when  all  other  Potato-tops 
were  decayed.  Some  of  this  greenness  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  variety,  and  some  to  the 
method  of  propagation. 

Early  in  the  spring  a  quantity  of  Discovery 
tuber.=i  were,  in  accordance  with  newer  practice, 
set  up  in  shallow  boxes  with  soil,  gently  watered, 
then  placed  in  moderate  warmth.  Growth  soon 
followed,  and  batches  of  sprouts,  when  sufSciently 


long,  were  ju'lel  cff  and  inserted  in  small  pots 
singly,  in  which  they  soon  rooted.  There  were 
three  separate  batches  of  such  sprouts  removed 
and  rooted,  and  each  batch  labelled  and  kept 
separate.  The  object,  and  one  perhaps  which 
occurred  to  no  one  else,  was  to  ascertain  what 
influence  the  sprout  exercised  on  tuber  pro- 
duction, whether  from  first,  second  or  third 
produce.  The  various  plants  were  tested  in 
scores,  not  near  each  other,  and  the  results  are  as 
given  in  the  table  below,  the  first  four  tests  apply- 
ing to  two  diverse  scores.  It  should  be  added,  as 
shown  in  the  table  appended,  that  not  only  were 
three  batches  of  sprouts  removed  from  the  tubers 
and  rooted,  but  that  the  tubers  after  such  treatment 
were  also  planted  (No.  9),  and  even  to  the  sprouts 
were  removed  and  dibbled  out-doors  without 
being  potted.  The  tests  applied  were  most  ex- 
haustive. The  four  named  varieties  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  list  were  plants  in  pots,  pur- 
chased and  planted  with  the  Discovery  breadth. 
The  tuber  results  as  presented  show  that  the  first 
sprouts  give  rather  the  best  produce,  although 
the  second  and  third  sprouts  run  the  others 
rather  close.  It  was  remarkable  that  eyes  cut 
from  the  tuVers  should  have  given  such  fair 
results. 

The  next  test  applied  should  be  to  select  from 
the  cutting-raised  crop  several  dozens  of  good 
tubers,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  similar  tubers 
obtained  from  ordinary  tuber-planted  plants  of 
the  same  variety,  and  grow  them  side  by  side 
under  similar  conditions  next  year.  Such  a  test 
would  be  particularly  useful  if  applied  to  Eldor- 
ado, Northern  Star,  and  some  others  also. 
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"DISCOVERY"  EXPERIMENTS. 

No.  '1 

1  \  1st  sprouts  from  the  tuber        i 

■l"}  1st  sprouts  from  the  tuber        '1 

Very  nice  erop.  Tubers  in  this  section  on  the 
whole  larger  than  in  all  those  below. 

2ii'l  sprouts  from  the  tuber        : 

2nfi  sprouts  from  the  tuber       : 

Ptob:ibly  as  many  tubers  as  last,  but  not  so 
large. 

3r(l  sprouts  from  the  tuber        : 

Srd  sprouts  fi-om  the  tuber        : 

Very  similar  to  the  last,  but  tubers  r.ither 
smaller. 

Eyes  cut  from  the  tuber : 

Eyes  cut  from  the  tuber ■. 

Distinctly  weaker  than  any  of  the  above. 

Note. — These  eyes  were  taken  from  the  tubers 
before  the  sprouts  had  grown. 

Whole  tubers  with  3rd  sprouts  left  on  ; 

Cui  tuber.s  with  3rd  sprouts  left  on : 

4tli   sprouts  taken  off  and  plante'l   without   being 

jiotted       ...  I 

Considering  that  these  sprouts  were  not  potted, 
but  were  planted  straiglit  into  open  ground, 
the  results  are  very  fair. 

Whole  tubers  after  having  4th  sprouts  taken  off    ... 
Individual  tubers  larger  than  in  No.  11. 

Tubers  cut  in  half,  but  4th  sprouts  left  on 

Tubers  rather  larger  than  in  No.  1".^. 
Whole  tubers  with  4tb  spro\its  left  on  

Johnson's  Diamond  ' 

Uadly  diseased. 

8im  Orey         ...        ' 

Tubers  all  small,     Badly  diseased. 

Eldorado       i 

C  op  mo.st  disaj)puinting.     Diseased. 
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King  Champion      

Fair  crop.     Sonic  disease. 
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Botany  of  N.  S.  Wales.— Mr.  F.  Turner 
has  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  N.  S.  Wales,  his  account  of  the  flora  of 
the  south-west  portion  of  N.  S.  Wales.  Although 
it  is  not  a  century  since  that  part  of  the  State 
was  a  terra  incognita,  millions  of  sheep  and 
thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  are  now  fed  on  the 
indigenous  grasses  and  herbage  where  the 
kangaroo  and  the  wallaby  were  the  principal 
herbivora  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 
The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  is  727 
dicotyledons  in  282  genera  ;  212  monocotyledons 
in  89  genera,  and  10  acotyledons  in  8  genera, 
yielding  a  total  of  399  genera  and  910  species, 
the  names  of  which  are  enumerated. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Some  Continental  Novelties. — After  visiting- 
the  Paris  and  Lille  Chrysanthemum  shows  last 
autumn  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  that 
many  of  the  most  promising  seedlings  shown 
there  aje  but  pcorly  represented  in  our  collections 
here  this  season.  A  few,  chiefly  Calvat's  novel- 
ties, have  been  seen  in  the  trade- groiiers'  collec- 
tions. In  spite  of  enormous  competition  this 
eminent  raiser  must  still  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  Continental  Chrysanthemum  specialist. 
Of  late  years  the  English  and  Australian  novel- 
ties have  been  distributed  in  large  numbers, 
many  of  them  being  so  uniformly  good  that  they 
have  taken  the  places  of  novelties  from  other 
sources  which  would  otherwise  have  secured  a. 
foremost  position. 

We  do  not  always  see  novelties  at  their  best 
the  first  year  of  their  introduction,  and  out  of 
the  1S103  set  I  have  this  year  come  across  several 
that  may  be  regarded  as  promising.  Mdlle.  Alb. 
Bertrand,  a  large  Japanese  variety,  of  a  fine  lilac- 
mauve  colour,  with  paler  reverse;  Souvenir  de- 
Pere  Calvat,  pure  white  tinted  in  the  centre, 
outer  florets  lilac-purple ;  Jean  Calvat,  having 
very  long  florets  of  deep,  golden-yellow  tinted 
with  reddish-crimson;  President  Viger,  very 
large  in  size,  with  long  florets  having  a  white 
ground  flushed  with  rosy-purple,  reverse  silvery  j 
Mdlle.  E.  Chabanne,  a  deeply-built  flower,  and 
globular  in  form,  colour  pale  rosy-pink  ;  Mdlle. 
Marthe  Morel,  pure  white,  of  medium  size,  witb 
florets  that  remind  one  of  an  Endive ;  Madame- 
J.  Perraud,  a  large  Japanese,  close  and  com- 
pact, and  of  globular  form,  colour  creamy-white  ;. 
M.  Martiguier  is  a  compact  flower  in  form,  the 
colour  is  a  warm  terra-cotta  with  the  reverse  of  old 
gold  tint  ;  Lieut.-Col.  Ducroiset,  this  I  saw  in 
fine  form  in  France  last  year,  and  in  numerous- 
examples,  but  the  only  one  I  have  seen  this 
autumn  in  England  was  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones's  stand 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  this  was  certainly  a- 
fine  example.  The  same  grower  also  showed 
several  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  Mme.  J- 
Chifflot,  a  large  white  variety,  which  like  all 
those  mentioned  were  novelties  sent  out  byM. 
Ernest  Calvat  last  year.  His  1P04  collection 
ought  certainly  to  provide  us  with  some  worthy 
examples  of  his  raising,  and  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  those  that  have  already  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  Amateur  Conseil 
is  a  very  close  and  compactly  built  Japanese, 
flower  of  globular  form,  with  rather  narrow  florets 
of  a  fine  shade  of  carmine  amaranth  ;  Nivose  is  a 
Japanese  of  perfect  form  with  drooping  florets  of 
a  lovely  shade  of  pure  bright  yellow ;  Cbrysanthe- 
miste  Montigny,  an  immense  flower  of  the  Japanese- 
type  with  incurving  florets,  which  are  grooved 
and  twisted,  colour  pure  pale  primrose-yellow, 
a  variety  of  excellent  form ;  Marquise  Visconti- 
Venosta  has  very  large  blooms  of  Japanese- 
form,  colour  pure  white;  Sapho,  this  too  is  a 
laro-e  variety  with  broad  florets,  the  colour  is  a 
shading  of  plum-coloured  amaranth  with  silvery- 
reverse;  Mile.  Anna  Debona  is  a  large  snowy- 
white  Japanese;  Koi  d' Italic,  a  grand  incurving 
bloom  with  whorled  florets,  very  narrow  and 
pointed  at  the  tips,  colour  rich  deep  canary- 
yellow  ;  Mme.  Marguerite  de  Mons  is  another 
fine  novelty  with  rather  narrow  florets,  colour 
pure  white.  Several  of  these  1904  varieties  were 
staged  in  excellent  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth. 

Among  other  large  show  flowers  of  Continental 
origin  but  from  other  sources  are  Souvenir  de 
Mme.  Buron,  a  fine  pale  yellow  sport  from  Miss 
Elsie  Fulton,  and  a  noble  incurved  bloom  of  deep 
rich  golden  -  yellow  called  Emblome  Poitevine, 
which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  at  the  Palace  Show.  C.  Barman. 
Payne. 
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THE  VEGETATIVE  LIFE  OF  THE 
BUST  FUNGI  OF  CEEEALS.^^ 
In  the  present  communication  tlie  author 
points  out  that  since  the  'sixties,  when  De  Bary 
made  public  his  work  on  the  life-history  of  the 
three  common  Puccinias  parasitic  upon  the  cereals 
of  Europe,  continued  experimental  researches  have 
shown  that  these  three  species  consist  in  reality 
of  no  fewer  than  twelve.  He  further  indicates 
that  De  Barj's  work,  important  and  accurate  as 
it  was,  deals  with  the  three  species  then  known 
as  P.  graminis,  straminis,  and  coronata,  in  which 
he  showed  their  relationship  to  the  three  common 
.Soidia  on  Barberry,  Anchusa  and  Ehamnus. 
It  did  not  afford  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
by  which  in  large  areas  of  country  the  crops  are 
simultaneously  attacked  by  these  rust  and 
mildew  parasites.  He  emphasises  the  fact 
so  well  known  to  those  who  study  fungi  in 
the  field,  that  the  area  of  infection  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  50  or  00  yards  from  a  Bar- 
berry or  Buckthorn  bush.  He  further  urges 
again  that  his  hypothesis  of  a  mycoplasmic  sym- 
biosis existing  between  the  fungus  and  the  host- 
plant  explains  tlie  widespread  dissemination  of 
these  parasites  better  than  any  other.  His  view 
is  that  this  "  mycoplasm  "  exists  as  a  form  of 
protoplasm  between  the  cells  of  the  host,  which 
can  be  demonstrated  in  those  varieties  of  Wheat 
that  are  specially  subject  to  the  parasite,  as  soon 
as  the  first  green  leaf  appears  above  ground. 
That  this  mycoplasm  lives  symbiotically  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  until  such  time  as  favourable 
conditions,  climatic  and  other,  cause  it  to  pass 
into  the  typical  mycelial  stage  for  which  the 
spore-beds  of  the  Uredo  are  formed.  If  this 
can  be  shown  to  be  the  case,  an  explanation 
of  those  sudden  and  widespread  outbreaks  of 
AVheat-mildew  which  sometimes  occur  in  England 
and  the  annual  decimation  which  Wheat-rust 
causes  in  Australia  and  other  countries  become 
explicable,  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance, it  would  give  us  a  clue  as  to  what  lines  on 
which  we  should  fight  the  disease. 

The  hypothesis  is  by  means  an  unthinkable 
one,  but  its  mere  plausibility  must  not  make  us 
accept  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  new,  and  we 
cannot  cast  off  our  old  views  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Then  again  we  have  seen  the  mycelium,  but  we 
have  not — most  of  us,  at  any  rate — have  never 
seen  this  mycoplasm.  Eriksson  has  selected  for 
its  demonstration  certain  varieties  of  Wheat 
which  are  year  by  year  affected  in  Sweden  with 
Puccinia  glumarum,  notably  Horsford's  Wheat. 
Some  of  it  was  sown  in  October,  1902,  and  when 
the  seedlings  had  attained  a  height  of  35  or  40  mm., 
which  was  in  twenty-three  days  from  the  date 
of  sowing,  a  portion  of  the  first  green  leaf  of 
one  of  them  was  examined.  Various  fixing 
solutions  were  employed  in  these  experiments, 
such  as  Flemming's  chrom-osmium-acetic  acid, 
Herman's  platinochloride  mixture,  absolute 
alcohol,  &c. ;  while  for  stains  Flemming's  saf- 
franin  -  gentian  -  violet  -  orange,  and  fuscin- 
methylgreen  were  luade  use  of.+ 

The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  173  [a]),  repro- 
duced from  Eriksson's  plate  1,  fig.  2,  6,  shows  what 
he  saw.  A  cell  of  the  host-plant  whose  nucleus 
has  stained  red  is  filled  by  protoplasmic  material, 
in  which  two  large  vacuoles  are  seen  one  above 
the  other  below  the  nucleus. 

Plate  2  (fig.  173  [b])  shows  three  cells  from  aMttle 
older  seedling  (forty-four  days  after  sowing),  in 
which  the  second  green  leaf  was  unfolding.     The 

*  Recent  Researches  on  the  Vrgclnlicc  Life  nj  the  Riist 
funrii  of  the  Cereals,  by  Dr.  Jakob  Eriksson.  Read  at  the 
Britisli  Mycological  Society's  meeting  at  Wliitby  on 
Friday,  September  16,  1904. 

H'tier  das  \'egetatiec  Icben  der  Getreiderostpilze,  Jakob 
Eriksson.  I.  Puccinia  glumarum  von  Jakob  Eriksson 
uiKl  Georg  Fischer  with  three  coloured  plates;  Ito 
1S04.  Stockholm  ;  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sons.  Loudon : 
William  Wesley  &  Son,  28,  Essex  Street.  Strand.) 

t  The  various  solutions  are  given  in  the  paper,  p.  r. 


upper  cell  is  seen  to  be  filled  by  protoplasm,  the 
middle  half  filled,  and  the  lowermost  quite  devoid 
of  it.  Many  hvmdreds  of  sections  have  been  cut  by 
the  authors,  of  which  only  a  certain  number  show 
the  mycoplasm  present.  When  present,  it  is 
found  to  fill  more  or  less  of  the  lumen  of  the  cells, 
and  to  contain  granules,  which  are  coloured  pale- 
violet  by  Flemming's  reagent,  and  dark  blue  by 
Heidenhain's.  Eriksson  regards  it  as  being  some- 
thing intermediate  between  ordinary  protoplasm 


Flfi.    17a.— A  TO   E.   SHOWING  THE    MYCOPLASM    FROM 
ERIKSSON'S    riOURES.    TAllU.  I.  — III. 

A—Tnb.i.,,f.2.  !).— Cell  of  Wheat  seedling  with  myco- 
plasmic contents  coutaiuing  two  vacuoles. 

B—Tab.  /..f-.s.— Three  cells  of  little  older  seedliug.show- 
iug  oue  coll  tilled  with  mycoplasm,  another  partially 
tilled,  aud  the  third  quite  devoid  of  it. 

C—Tali.  it.,  f.  11.  c— Mass  of  mycoplasm  between  the 
cells  of  Wheat  loaf  in  tlic  mouth  of  July,  taken  from  the 
IJcriphery  of  an  area  coutainiug  ifori  of  Uredo  glum- 
arum. Aljout  1-6  111)11.  licyoud  the  outer  efori,  the  mass 
tills  the  interspace  bctwecu  five  cells  and  is  sending 
prolougations  bctwecu  tliem. 

D— Tod.  «.,/.  11.  0.— Extension  of  plasm  between  the 
cells' granular  contents  more  obvious,  including  mem- 
brane scarcely  appareut. 

E—Ta6.ifi.J.  14.— Further  stage,  the  mass  of  mycoplasm 
has  become  invested  with  a  distinct  membrane,  of  which 
the  double  contour  is  apparent ;  one  septum  has  formed. 
Clearer  area  is  seen  around  some  of  the  lari,'er  granules. 


and  typical  fungus  -  protoplasm.  Sections  of 
leaves  from  plants  of  Bromus  inermis  and  Fes- 
tuca  arundinacea,  which  have  been  under  observa- 
tion for  many  years,  and  which  had  had  no 
Uredo  upon  them  for  certainly  the  last  ten, 
showed  no  mycoplasm.  Neither  could  it  be 
found  in  those  varieties  of  Wheat  which  are 
seldom  attacked  by  Uredo  glumarum,  notably 
Bart  Trimenia,  Medeah,  and  Madonna. 

The  existence  of  a  fungoid  parasite  on  the 
tissues  of  its  host  in  the  form  of  a  plasma  is  not 
a  new  fact,  or  one  confined  to  the  cereal  Uredines. 


The  well-known  instance  of  Plasmodiophora  will 
at  once  suggest  itself.  Pseudocommis,  again, 
about  which  such  a  copious  literature  has  sprung- 
up  during  the  last  few  years,  affords  another 
instance.  With  this,  however,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested some  of  these  bodies  may  be  products- 
made  by  the  action  of  the  reagents  employed,, 
and  that  they  are  tannin  and  derivatives.  Still,, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Pseudocommis,. 
which  for  the  most  part  occurs  late  in  the  life  of 
the  cells  of  the  plant,  one  would  hardly  expect  to- 
find  tann  in  in  the  first  green  leaf  of  a  cereal. 

More  recently,  Zukal  speaks  of  finding  "  amoe- 
boid plasmotic  bodies "  in  the  cells  of  living 
Barley-leaves,  in  his  work  on  the  Rust-diseases  of 
the  cereals  of  Austria-Hungary,  as  quoted  by 
Eriksson.  The  observations  of  Bene  Maire,  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Mycologique  de  France,. 
1901,  with  regard  to  the  life-history  of  Endo- 
pbyllum  sempervivi,  are  also  to  the  point. 

With  regard  to  P.  glumarum,  no  mycelium  is- 
developed  until  the  following  summer,  in  the- 
month  of  July,  wlien  the  Uredo  spores  are  formed. 
Sections  taken  from  an  affected  leaf  4  to  0  mm. 
beyond  the  most  external  spore-bed,  on  a  leaf,  and. 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  show  the  mycelium, 
to  consist  at  first  of  masses  of  granular  proto- 
plasm between  the  cells  of  the  plant  (fig.  2,  t.  ii., 
f.  11,  c).  From  these  masses  outgrowths  take- 
place  which  force  their  way  among  the  cells 
(t.  ii.,  f.  11,  a).  At  first  the  granules  are  very 
small,  but  they  soon  increase  in  size.  These- 
elongated  masses  become  invested  by  a  very 
delicate  membrane  which  thickens  and  eventu- 
ally acquires  a  double  contour.  Septa  now 
appear,  and  some  of  the  granules  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  clearer  area.  These  changes  ar& 
shown  by  t.  ii.,  f.  11,  a,  where  an  elongated  mass 
is  seen  extending  between  the  cells.  T.  iii.,  f.  14, 
shows  a  later  stage,  in  which  a  double  contoured 
membrane  has  invested  such  an  extension.  The 
granules  are  larger,  many  of  them  surrounded 
by  clearer  areas,  and  septation  has  commenced. 

More  recently  (Comjytes  Rendus,  July  4,  1904), 
Eriksson  has  confirmed  the  above  results  with 
two  or  three  species,  viz.,  the  crown  rust  of  Rye 
(P.  dispersa),  and  the  yellow  rust  of  Barley  (P. 
glumarum  f.  Hordei).  With  these  he  finds  an 
extension  of  the  plasmic  masses  takes  place  not 
only  between  the  cells  of  the  host  plant,  but,  like 
other  forms  of  protoplasm,  it  often  occurs  from 
cell  to  cell  through  the  normal  openings  which 
exist  in  the  cell  walls.  Thus  those  endo- 
haustoria  are  produced  in  the  cells,  which  he  has 
designated  "  special  corpuscles."  The  fact  that  a 
parasitic  fungus  can  exist  in  a  protoplasmic  form 
in  the  tissues  of  its  host  and  only  develop 
mycelium  and  spores  under  certain  conditions  of 
environment  is  an  extremely  important  one  andone 
which  will  explain  some  of  the  unsolved  mysteries 
connected  with  the  life-history  of  the  Potato 
disease,  not  to  mention  other  epidemic  plant 
diseases.  That  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of 
study  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  distinguished' 
Vice-President,  Professor  Marshall  Ward  (than, 
whom  no  one  is  better  able  to  elucidate  the  whole 
question),  has  undertaken  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions with  regard  to  it.  Charles  B.  Plowrigld,  M.D.:,. 
Kings  Lynn,  September  14,  1904. 


European    Orchids. —  Under  the  title  of 

Ablildungen  der  .  .  .  .  Orchideen  -  arten,  Messrs. 
Fkiedlander  i-  Son,  of  Berlin,  have  issued  a 
series  of  sixty  coloured  plates  by  Waltek  Mulleb, 
representing  the  wild  Orchids  of  Central  Europe,. 
with  descriptions  in  German  by  Dr.  Kr.\nzlin. 
The  representations  are  very  faithful,  and  as- 
they  comprise  almost  aU  of  our  British  kinds,  as. 
well  as  the  hardy  terrestrial  species  generally 
cultivated,  the  book  will  be  very  serviceable  to- 
cultivators,  as  the  coloured  plates  appeal  to. 
readers  of  all  nationalities. 
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THE  PERIOD  or  DECADENCE. 

The  floral  beauties  of  our  gardens  are  rapidly 
•disappearing ;  yet  all  the  more  on  this  account 
do  we  value  those  plants  that  persistently 
flower  on  the  confines  of  winter,  as  if  they  were 
-endowed  with  the  spirit  of  everlasting  youth. 
In  Scotland  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season  is  not  usually  severe,  mild  atmospheric 
conditions  prevailing  till  the  close  of  the  year; 
thus  we  have  a  protracted  season  of  garden- 
bloom.  Many  of  the  finest  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  intermediate  Chrysanthemums,  not 
so  impressive  in  their  dimensions  as  their  giant 
•contemporaries  grown  carefully  under  glass,  yet 
•capable  in  many  instances  of  almost  equally 
artistic  effects,  are  at  present  (November  15)  in 
marvellous  flower;  and  in  my  own  garden  they 
have  a  graceful  environment  of  Dahlias  and  late- 
blooming  Gladioli,  among  the  former,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Keynes' Double  White,  Gloriosa, 
•and  Ked  Eover  being  especially  effective. 

Oriental  Lilies  have  had  during  the  past 
season  what  the  Italians  call  ''bel  tempo" — an 
excellent  time.  They  have  had  as  much  sunlight 
•and  moisture  as  they  required  and  therefore 
they  attained  to  quite  unusual  dimensions. 

A  large  nxunber  of  the  auratums  and  speci- 
osums  flowered  very  late,  the  last  blooms  dis- 
appearingabout November  8.  The  latest  of  aU  were 
Lilium  speciosum  roseum  and  L.  s.  Kraetzeri,  two 
of  the  most  precious  varieties  of  this  richly- 
fragrant  species,  and  the  extremely  large,  faintly- 
spotted  auratum  platyphyllum,  whose  loveliest 
derivative  is  the  almost  pure  white  virginals, 
■one  enormous  flower  of  which  I  had  about  a 
month  ago  nearly  13  inches  across.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  in  many  English  districts 
such  magnificent  Lilies,  probably  for  lack  of 
adequate  moisture,  ca,nnot  be  grown.  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  tells  me,  in  a  recent  interesting 
letter  on  floral  subjects,  that  he  can  do  little 
with  them  (at  least  of  any  consequence)  at 
East  Burnham  Park,  in  beautiful  Buckingham- 
shire, while  at  Mr.  William  Paul's  nurseries 
at  Waltham  Cross  they  are  decidedly  out  of 
correspondence  with  their  environment.  Even 
here,  where  such  splendid  Lilies  as  Henryi, 
•Szovitzianum,  chalcedonicum,  giganteum,  aura- 
tum, and  speciosum  are  so  invai-iably  successful 
in  favourable  seasons,  there  are  others  of  a  some- 
what more  delicate  temperament  or  more  capri- 
■cious  character  which  flower  well  for  one  season 
and  then  wholly  disappear.  Such,  for  example, 
are  Lilium  Browni,  doubtless  impressive,  but 
•extremely  sparing  of  its  flowers.  Tliis  species 
seldom  abides  with  me  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  would,  therefore,  require  to  be  treated  like 
a  biennial ;  Lilium  Krameri,  found  at  a  hio-h 
altitude  among  the  mountains  of  Japan,  and 
•which  1  have  discovered  requires  a  well-drained 
•SOU ;  and  Lilium  rubeUum,  a  dwarf  Lily,  with 
pink-coloiued  flowers,  also  of  Japanese  origin, 
and  even  less  reliable,  as  I  know  from  sad  expe- 
rience, than  Lilium  Krameri.  One  of  the  finest 
of  all  Lilies  for  garden  decoration  is  Lilium  can- 
didum,  which  is,  however,  in  many  regions  soon 
annihilated  by  disease.  In  the  gardens  at  Logan 
House  in  this  sequestered  sea-girt  parish,  it  has 
•been  of  late  years  exceptionally  fine.  Planted  by 
Mr.  McDonald  among  pink  and  crimson  Eoses, 
the  Madonna  Lily  had  a  memorably  beautiful 
-effect. 

Several  of  my  finest  hybrid  Teas  and  hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  still  making  the  most  heroic 
■efforts  to  bloom.  Conspicuous  among  these  are 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  reliable  of  all  Eoses),  William 
AUen  Eichardson,  Captain  Hayward,  White  Lady, 
Anna  Olivier,  Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  and  Clara 
Watson,  stiU  flowering  with  facility  on  a  warm 
■west  wall.  David,  R.  Williamson,  November. 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  \V.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tekvob 

Lawrence,  Bart.,  Bmford,  Dorkins. 
Light  requisite  during  winter. — During  the 
winter  months  it  is  necessary  to  admit  as  much 
light  to  the  plants  as  is  possible.  Therefore 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  mild  weather  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  houses  inside  and  out.  At 
the  same  time  the  plants  should  be  examined  for 
insect  pests,  and  the  foliage  cleaned  with  tepid 
rain-water.  Wash  the  pots,  staging,  «S;c.,  and 
whitewash  the  walls,  because  a  white  clean  sur- 
face increases  the  light  in  the  houses.  Whilst  re- 
arranging the  plants  it  is  advisable  not  to  place 
any  of  them  too  near  the  roof-glass,  or  some  may 
get  chilled  diu-ing  very  cold  weather.  Some  Orchids 
succeed  well  when  almost  touching  the  glass,  but 
the  majority  are  far  better  if  placed  18  inches  or 
2  feet  away  from  the  roof. 

To  keep  the  atmosphere  moist. — We  have  already 
had  severe  frosts,  and  the  large  amount  of  fire- 
heat  which  such  weather  renders  necessary  is  not 
altogether  advantageous  to  the  plants,  and  its 
drying  effects  should  be  counteracted  as  much  as 
possible.  Let  each  house  be  given  a  thorough 
damping-down  in  the  morning,  immediately  the 
temperature  commences  to  rise  to  the  proper 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  water  to  any 
plants  that  require  it.  If  the  paths  are  washed 
and  kejjt  clean,  the  atmosphere  will  be  sufficiently 
charged  with  moisture  to  last  until  the  afternoon, 
when,  if  it  is  thought  much  fire-heat  will  be 
required  during  the  night,  the  floors  may  again 
be  sprinkled.  In  houses  where  the  paths  are 
made  of  wooden  lattice-work  or  iron  gratincs, 
and  where  the  spaces  underneath  are  of  an 
earthy  nature.  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Moss,  &e., 
probably  grow  there,  and,  evaporation  being  very 
slow,  one  damping-down  each  day  may  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  a  paved  or  tile-covered  floor  will 
require  to  be  damped  more  frequently.  In  some 
cool-houses,  such  as  those  containing  Odonto- 
glossums,  where  the  atmosphere  is  naturally 
damp,  the  daily  watering  of  the  plants  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture.  It  is  difficult  to  offer  advice  to  suit  all 
cases,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  each  ciiltiva- 
tor  should  work  according  to  the  means  and 
circumstances  that  are  at  command.  We  find 
the  hygrometer  to  be  a  very  usefrd  instrument, 
especially  during  winter.  After  the  houses  have 
been  damped  in  the  morning  the  atmosphere  is  ' 
brought  nearly  to  saturation  point,  by  mid-day  it 
shows  about  4°  or  5°  evaporation.  By  damping 
again  between  2  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  for  a  very  short 
time,  the  atmosphere  is  brought  nearly  to  satura- 
tion point  again.  During  the  night  it  fluctuates 
between  3°  and  (j°  of  evaporation,  the  latter  number 
when  extra  fire-heat  is  being  used.  These  remarks 
apply  principally  to  the  East  Indian,  Cattleya, 
and  intermediate  houses.  The  moisture  in  the 
cool  houses  is  nearly  always  within  3°  of  satura- 
tion with  snow  on  the  ground,  and  during  very 
wet  weather  it  is  often  within  a  degree  of 
saturation  point. 

Temperatures  at  night.— Let  the  temperatures 
at  night  be  about  as  follows,  using  discretion 
after  considering  the  temperature  for  the  time 
being  outside — East  Indian  house  60°  to  G5", 
Cattleya  55°  to  00°,  Mexican  about  55°,  Odonto- 
glossum  48°  to  50°.  The  cool  intermediate  house 
should  be  kept  at  all  times  a  trifle  warmer  than 
that  containing  OdontogIos£iims.  When  much 
fire-heat  is  necessary  keep  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  lower  figures,  but  during  mild  weather  the 
higher  ones  may  be  maintained  without  injury. 

Habenarias. — H.  militaris  (pusilla),H.  Susanna', 
H.  carnea  and  its  pure  white  variety  nivosa,  have 
passed  their  flowering  stage,  and  water  must  be 
gradually  withheld  from  them  to  induce  natural 
decay  of  the  stems  and  foliage.  While  the  plants 
are  at  rest,  however,  they  must  not  be  kept  too 
dry  or  the  tubers  will  shrivel,  and  the  young 
growths  would  then  start  weakly  the  following 
spring.  At  Burford  we  stand  the  plants  together 
in  the  warmest  house,  and  about  once  a  week 
afford  them  a  good  sprinkling  of  water  from  a 
fine-rosed  watering-can.  H.  rhodocheila  having 
started  to  grow  rather  earlier  than  usual 
should  be  repotted  at  once.  Turn  the  tubers 
out    of    their    pots    and     select     the     largest 


and  strongest  of  them  for  potting  singly 
into  long  thumb  -  pots,  using  proportionately 
smaller  ones  for  the  others.  Fill  up  around  the 
tuber  to  three  parts  of  the  depth  of  the  pot  with 
clean  broken  crocks,  for  being  a  shallow-rooting 
plant  very  little  depth  of  soil  is  required.  Use  as  a 
compost  some  peat  and  loam  in  equal  proportions, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss,  small  crocks,  and  coarse  silver-sand.  Mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  together,  and  just  cover  the 
top  of  the  tuber  with  the  compost.  Place  them 
well  up  to  the  roof-glass  in  the  warmest  house,  and 
until  the  new  growths  have  fairly  started  an  occa- 
sional sprinkling  with  water  overhead  will  be 
sufficient.  When  in  full  growth  plenty  of  water 
at  the  root  is  necessary,  and  a  light  spraying 
overhead  on  warm  sunny  days  will  be  beneficial. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. — Plants  that  are  growing 
freely  will  require  constant  attention,  the  tender 
young  leaves  frequently  stick  to  each  other,  and 
become  crumpled  if  not  carefully  separated.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  at  the  base  of  some  of  the 
young  growths  there  is  a  brown  damp-looking 
outer  sheath,  which  sometimes  clasps  the  growths 
so  tightly  that  the  roots  come  up  inside  the 
sheath  into  the  air,  and  make  no  further  progress, 
instead  of  going  down  into  the  compost.  This 
brown  covering  should  be  carefully  slit  in  several 
places,  and  pulled  up  in  small  pieces.  These 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  Odontoglossiuns  in  the 
cool-house,  the  majority  of  which  are  now  in  full 
growth,  and  to  Miltonia  Bleuana  and  its  variety 
nobilior.  The  rare  M.  Endresii,  now  showing  its 
flower-spikes,  should  be  elevated  above  the  rest 
of  the  plants,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  light  possible. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  E.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Bdens,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Eupatoritim  vernale  and  E.  petiolare. — Both 
these  plants  received  Awards  of  Merit  last  winter, 
and  promise  to  be  useful  additions  to  mid- 
winter flowering  plants.  Both  species  have  been 
grown  here  in  a  house  having  an  intermediate 
temperature,  and  some  of  the  flowers  are  now  on 
the  point  of  opening.  The  plants  will  probably 
be  at  their  best  at  about  Christmas.  Some  plants 
of  E.  petiolare  which  were  placed  in  a  cooler 
house  a  few  weeks  ago  are  making  slower  pro- 
gress, as  was  to  be  expected,  and  these  will  flower 
in  succession  to  the  others.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  see  at  present,  E.  vernale,  with  its  somewhat 
dwarf  habit  and  large  flower-trusses,  promises 
to  be  of  use  as  a  pot  plant.  E.  petiolare  has  a 
stxong,  freely-branching  habit,  and  is  easily  grown 
into  large  specimens,  and  should  be  useful  both 
in  pots  where  large  plants  are  required  for  room 
decoration  and  for  use  in  a  cut  state.  We  have, 
however,  yet  to  learn  whether  the  flowers  will 
last  well  when  cut,  but  there  is  ample  length  of 
stem,  and  the  flowers  are  clear  white. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — The  plants 
intended  for  flowering  early  in  the  spring  should 
at  the  present  time  be  bushy,  compact  specimens, 
and  well  established  in  5-inch  and  G-inch  pots. 
Aft'ord  them  a  position  as  near  to  the  roof-glass 
as  possible,  in  a  house  where  a  temperature  of  45° 
is  maintained  at  night.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  at  this  season  to  hurry  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  but  for  the  next  two  months  the  aim 
should  be,  by  giving  free  ventilation  whenever 
possible,  to  cause  them  to  make  slow,  sturdy 
growth.  If  the  roots  are  afforded  too  much  water 
the  plants  will  soon  become  xinhealthy.  The 
shoots  of  those  plants  that  are  required  for 
flowering  early  should  not  be  pinched  back,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  later  plants  the  points  of  the 
shoots  should  be  stopped  once  or  even  twice 
where  very  late  -  flowering  plants  are  wanted. 
When  the  shoots  are  stopped  twice  an  extra  re- 
potting should  be  given  the  plants  at  the  time  of 
the  final  stopping,  otherwise  the  flower-trusses 
will  be  small. 

Lapagerias. — As  soon  as  these  plants  finish 
flowering  the  opportunity  should  be  taken,  before 
they  commence  to  make  new  growth,  to  thin 
out  the  shoots  if  these  are  unduly  crowded.  The 
plants  should  be  taken  down  from  the  trellis, 
and  the  glass  and  woodwork  thoi'oughly  cleansed. 
If  thinning  of  the  shoots  be  necessary  some  of 
the  oldest  may  be  cut  out,  and  in  any  case  the 
points  of  the  shoots  which  have  flowered  should 
be  pruned  back  to  the  first  bud. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Tentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  Firth,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

General  Work. — Owing  to  many  of  the  crops 
having  been  cleared  oil',  there  is  much  ground 
vacant,  and  the  work  of  dressing,  manuring, 
digging,  and  trenching  should  be  continued  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  The  details  of  such 
work  have  been  described  in  previous  Calendars, 
but  I  would  remind  gardeners  that  each  plot 
should  be  jirepared  in  a  manner  best  suited  for 
the  kind  of  crop  it  is  intended  to  grow  thereon. 
For  instance,  if  Asparagus-beds  are  to  be  prepared 
on  heavy  soil  for  planting  next  spring,  no  better 
time  can  be  selected  than  the  present  for  having 
the  work  carried  out.  The  winter  frosts  may  then 
make  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  planting  when 
the  time  amves.  To  those  who  may  have 
recently  taken  charge  of  gardens  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  clay  nature,  and  have  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  such  soil,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
extremely  important  to  have  every  yard  of 
ground  that  is  not  under  crops  turned  up  as  soon 
as  is  possible.  Never  bring  the  bottom  spit  to 
the  top  unless  it  has,  by  repeated  applications 
of  ashes,  road  -  scrapings,  lime,  and  manure 
when  trenching,  been  brought  into  a  workable 
condition. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — When  the  weather  is 
mild,  have  sufficient  tubers  taken  up  to  supply 
the  kitchen  for  a  time,  and  cover  up  other  roots 
with  long  litter,  to  use  in  case  of  emergency. 

Parsnips. — The  foliage  of  Parsnips  has  usually 
kept  green  with  us  during  the  winter,  but  this 
season  it  had  become  cjuite  yellow  before  it  was 
touched  by  frost.  Under  these  conditions  we 
consider  it  best  to  take  the  roots  up  and  have 
them  pitted,  they  will  then  be  at  hand  when 
required  for  use,  and  the  ground  can  be  got 
ready  for  another  crop. 

Hot-beds. — Collect  stable-manure  and  shake  out 
the  droppings,  to  prepare  them  for  the  making  of 
succession  Mushroom-beds.  Mix  the  long  maniure 
with  leaves,  and  throw  it  into  a  heap  for  a  day  or 
two  until  it  shows  signs  of  heating,  then  make  up 
hot-bedsfor  foi'cing  Carrots,  Kadishes,Potatos,&c., 
sowings  and  idantings  of  which  should  be  made 
at  intervals,  according  to  the  demand  that  has  to 
be  met.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  other 
beds  will  require  to  be  made  up  for  Cauliflowers, 
Onions,  &c. ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  have 
sufficient  material  convenient  so  that  the  work 
can  be  carried  out  when  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be. 

Dry  Ashes. — A  good  heap  of  these  is  valuable, 
for  ashes  are  necessary  for  many  purposes,  and  as 
the  rvibbish-heap  has  been  increasing  in  size 
recently  an  early  opportunity  sho\ild  be  taken  to 
have  the  rubbish  burned,  so  that  ashes  will  be 
obtainiible  when  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  soot  or  lime  for  use  against  slugs,  which 
during  mild  weather  will  be  making  their  mark 
on  November-sown  Peas  that  are  coming  through 
the  ground.  

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Ftfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantagb,  Lockinge 
Park,  WantaRe. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  flower-buds  on 
trees  in  the  house  which  was  closed  early  in 
November  will  be  nearly  ready  to  expand,  and 
the  trees  must  not  be  hurried  at  this  time.  The 
use  of  the  syringe  should  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  the  btids  show  colour.  Let  the  ventilators  at 
the  top  of  the  house  bo  sufiiciently  open  to  cause 
a  circulation  of  air,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  reaches 
50°,  at  which  point  it  should  be  m.iintained  during 
the  day  by  artificial  means  if  this  be  necessary, 
allowing  10"  more  by  sun-heat,  with  increased 
ventilation.  A  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  will  be 
sufficient  at  night  in  frosty  weather.  Keep  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  m  the  atmosphere 
by  damping  the  surfaces  in  the  house  early  in 
the  day.  Take  care  to  ascertain  that  the  trees 
are  not  suffering  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots. 
At  the  same  time  experience  has  shown  me  that 
bud-dropping  upon  the  return  of  the  sap  is  not 
so  much  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots  as  from 
a  too  early  development  of  the  buds,  followed 
directly  afterwards  by  decay,  which  is  visible 
upon  opening  the  buds  of  the  earliest  varieties 
previnis  to  the  sap  becoming  active  again. 


Succession-houses. — To  maintain  a  supply  of 
ripe  fruit  where  there  are  about  four  Peach- 
houses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  an  interval  of 
a  month  between  the  time  of  starting  each  house. 
In  the  meantime,  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
as  far  as  possible,  complete  any  pruning  that  has 
not  been  done,  and  clean  the  house  and  trees.  Let 
the  borders  have  full  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  apply  air-slacked  lime  to  interior  and  ex- 
terior borders.  Where  space  is  available  for  the 
extension  of  the  trees,  let  this  have  effect,  and 
the  trees  will  gain  additional  vigour.  When 
planting  lean-to  Peach-houses,  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  use  a  curved  trellis  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  and  utilise  the  back  wall  for  trees  also, 
which  answers  well  for  a  few  years  ;  but  I  have 
found  considerable  advantage  to  result  from 
removing  the  trees  from  the  back  walls,  and  ex- 
tending the  front  trellis  to  the  extent  of  the 
house,  at  a  distance  of  24  inches  from  the  glass. 

Cherry-house. — Upon  Cherry-trees  planted  in 
borders  under  glass  any  shoots  not  wanted  for 
extension  or  for  filling  empty  spaces  should  be 
cut  back.  But  if  regular  attention  has  been 
given  to  stopping  the  shoots  during  the  growing 
season  very  little  pruning  will  be  required  now. 
This  is  the  better  practice,  as  Cherry-trees  are  so 
liable  to  be  affected  by  "  gumming."  In  the  case 
of  young  trees,  whether  pyramids  or  fan-trained, 
do  not  shorten  the  terminal  shoots  unless  the 
extreme  size  is  reached  in  each  case.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  trees  with  soft-soaji  and  water,  but  be 
careful  not  to  injure  the  buds.  Ventilate  the 
house  freely  until  it  is  closed  for  the  purpose  of 


the  various  purposes,  and  when  these  come  into 
good  bearing,  grub  up  the  old  trees  and  use  the 
land  for  some  other  crop  than  that  of  fruit-trees. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT  .GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wabkham,  Or.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

Pruning  Large  Orchard  Trees.  —  Owing  to 
pressiure  of  work  orchard  trees  are  sometimes 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  and  the 
"  heads  "  therefore  become  crowded  with  useless 
branches,  and  the  fruits  are  small  in  size  and  of 
third-rate  quality.  In  such  cases  I  would  urge  the 
use  of  the  saw,  thinning  out  branches  and  shoots 
wherever  this  is  required,  to  admit  more  air  and 
light  to  the  interior  of  the  trees.  In  respect  to  trees 
that  have  been  very  much  neglected,  the  useless 
wood  should  bo  removed  somewhat  gradually, 
extending  the  operation  over  two  years.  If  care- 
ful thinning  be  done  annually  some  old  trees 
may  be  made  to  produce  satisfactory  crops  of 
Apples  of  very  good  size  and  flavour.  After  cut- 
ting out  the  cross  and  interlacing  branches,  clear 
up  the  primings  and  tie  them  in  faggots  for 
burning.  Scrape  the  main  stems  of  the  trees  with 
a  piece  of  hoop-iron  or  a  hoe,  and  thus  cleanse 
them  of  moss,  then  dress  the  branches  with  fresh 
lime,  dusting  it  all  over  the  trees  when  the 
branches  are  damp,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with 
water  and  apijlied  through  a  syringe.  Old  trees 
should  be  supplied  siiffieiently  with  liquid- 
manure,  and  if  possible  afford  them  a  liberal  top- 
dressing  with  good  soil  and  manure. 

Young  Fruit  Trees  should  be  carefully  pruned 
each  year  from  the  time  they  are  first  planted.  A 
good  tree  should  have  four  or  five  leaders  to  form 
the  "  head,"  keeping  the  centres  free  of  other 
shoots.  Always  prune  to  a  bud  pointing  in  the 
direction  the  next  season's  growth  is  required  to 
take.  Side  -  growths  should  be  shortened  to 
within  a  few  buds  of  the  main  branches,  and  as 
the  heads  increase  in  size  other  shoots  should  be 
left  to  help  to  fill  up  gaps,  &c.  As  the  trees 
become  bigger  do  not  shorten  the  leaders  if  the 
growth  is  not  too  long,  but  prune  the  branches 
regularly.  Should  the  trees  incline  to  grow  too 
strongly  it  will  be  necessary  to  prxvne  the  roots 
also. 

Planting. — Proceed  with  the  filling  up  of  gaps, 
&c.,  and  in  doing  so  see  that  the  stations  for  the 
trees  are  prepared  thoroughly,  taking  out  the 
old  soil  fully  3  feet  deep,  and  breaking  up  the 
subsoil  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely. 
Provide  artificial  drainage  if  this  be  necessary, 
and  fill  up  the  holes,  which  should  be  not  less  than 
6  feet  across,  with  fresh  soil  that  has  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Notwithstanding  that  old  orchard- 
trees  may  be  improved  as  described  above,  it  is  well 
to  plant  a  new  piece  of  ground  if  possible  with 
good  varieties  that  will  be  of  the  most  use  for 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  AVadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pkakson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 

Wild  Garden. — Vacant  places  to  be  planted 
should  be  cleared  of  any  old  roots  that  may  be- 
present  and  trenched,  being  careful  to  keep  a  suit- 
able distance  away  from  trees  and  shrubs  when 
trenching.  Mulching  should  be  done  now.  Estab- 
lished bulbs  and  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  this  system  of  manuring,  especially  those- 
planted  in  the  grass.  Peat-moss  litter  from  the 
stable,  is  very  suitable  for  heavy  land.  Beds  of 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  should  be  afforded  a 
thick  mulch.  When  the  weather  is  favourable 
plant  large  breadths  of  Primroses ;  from  the  woods. 
Ivy  trimmings  from  buildings  can  be  made  into- 
cuttings  and  planted  on  dry  banks  where  nothing 
else  will  grow.  Top-dress  all  specimen  Conifers 
and  Camellias  with  suitable  soil.  Climbing  plants- 
should  be  secured  to  supports  to  protect  them  from 
the  wind.  Passiflora  ccerulea  should  have  some 
bracken  placed  around  and  among  the  shoots,  and 
the  whole  tied  up  to  protect  them  from  severe- 
weather.  Plants  of  Yuccas  and  clumps  of  Pampas- 
Grass  should  be  tied  up  when  they  are  dry  ia 
order  to  keep  out  snow.  The  presence  of  melting 
snow  should  cause  the  centres  to  rot.  Suitable 
means  should  be  taken  to  trap  wood-mice  and 
water-rats,  which  in  severe  weather  will  devour 
bulbs  of  Tulips  that  are  planted.  China  and 
other  Koses  in  beds  should  be  cleaned  of  g  rass  and 
weeds,  which  are  difficult  to  keep  under  in  the- 
summer  time.  The  beds  may  then  be  mulched 
with  manure. 

Planting  should  be  proceeded  with  as  quickly 
as  possible,  except  in  the  case  of  evergreen, 
shrubs,  which  will  be  better  left  until  spring. 
Other  shrubs  that  appear  sickly  may  be  lifted. 
Probably  they  have  been  planted  too  deeply,  or 
in  unsuitable  soil.  Beds  or  shrubberies  that 
were  planted  some  five  or  six  years  ago  will 
reqiiire  to  be  thinned  out,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  spoil  the  character  of  the  bed. 
Keep  the  varieties  together,  whether  deciduous 
or  evergreen,  for  a  better  effect  is  obtained  than, 
when  a  single  plant  of  one  variety  is  by  itself. 
When  the  frost  has  quite  left  the  ground,  give  all 
freshly  planted  trees  a  good  treading  over  the 
roots.  Place  supports  to  large  trees  and  shrubs- 
at  the  time  they  are  planted.  Three  wires  will 
secure  a  tree  better  than  a  single  stake  would  do. 

Bamboo  Oarden. — If  this  is  becoming  crowded 
put  some  of  the  plants  in  the  fgrass ;  they  wUl 
appear  more  natural  and  jungle-like  than  when 
planted  in  formal  beds.  Do  not  cut  the  clumps 
into  very  small  pieces,  but  choose  outside  crowns,- 
as  these  will  start  into  growth  sooner.  Where- 
the  soil  is  of  a  light  nature  use  cow-manure. 

Carnations. — These  plants  require  to  be  pressed 
into  the  soil  after  frost.  Afford  them  a  dustings 
of  lime  and  soot,  also  fresh  soil  if  the  soU  in  the- 
beds  has  sunk. 

Pansies. — Look  over  cuttings  of  these  in  frames, 
afterwards  movingand  stirringthe  surface  soil.  Air 
should  be  admitted  to  the  structure  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  Those  planted  outside  should  be 
pressed  afresh  into  the  ground. 

Lawns. — If  worm  casts  are  very  troublesome, 
apply  some  worm  destroyer.  Choose  a  dry  day 
and  sweep  and  roll  the  lawns  over.  If  moss  is- 
growing  a  good  application  of  wood  ashes  is  the- 
best  remedy.  If  the  verges  require  cutting  with 
the  knife,  and  have  got  away  from  the  drains  or  out; 
of  their  proper  width,  cut  a  piece  off  0  inches  wide, 
bringing  this  forward  to  form  the  edge  or  verge  and 
place  a  new  piece  in  at  the  back  of  this.  The 
result  will  be  better  than  a  new  verge.  If  any 
grass -land  is  being  fenced  in  from  the  park 
for  the  pleasure-grounds,  it  need  not  be  freshly 
laid,  unless  it  is  very  unlevel  or  the  grass  rank. 
Turn  sheep  on  to  it  in  the  autumn  and  they  will 
not  only  eat  the  grass,  but  manure  the  ground. 
Eoll  the  grass  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  if 
the  ground  is  wet  and  heavy,  provide  drains. 
If  the  land  is  of  clay  a  main  drain  2  feet  deep 
and  side  drains  18  inches  are  deep  enough  ;  where 
drains  are  3  and  4  feet  deep  in  the  clay,  the 
water  ncor  reaches  them  and  they  are  iiseless. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
far  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  he  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  mrly  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

CWu^iraiWons.— The  Editor  Willie  glad  to  receive  and  to  sflert 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <frc. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

•Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T^e  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communicatioiis  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Cocal  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  ivish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

■ — • — 

{Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Committees  meet.  Exhibition 
of  Colouial-erowu  Fruits,  and 
of  Preserved  Fruits,  Jams,  &c. 
/■National    Clirys.nntlicmum    So- 
WEDNESDAY,  Dec.h)     ^,',''^^'^  Exiiilnliou  of  Market 
)     Clirysautlieniums       lu      the 
(.     Essex  Hal). 

THURSDAY,     DEC.  l.i-Liuuean  Society  meet. 


SALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Azaleas.  Palms,  Plants,  .\raucarias,  Roses,  Carua- 
tious.  Bulbs,  &c  ,  at  B7  &  tj8,  Cheapside,  EC,  by 
Protheroe  <t  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Burmese  Dendmbes,  Cattleva  and  Lrclia  Hybrids 
Cypriprdium  Hylirids.  &c.,  at  67  &  Si,  Cheapside 
E.G.,  liy  Protlieroe  &.  Morris,  at  I2.;io. 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  coiumtis.) 

AVEEAGE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Cliiswict 

ACTUAL  Temperatures  :— 

London.— IFc(Z)iesday,  Jirrcmbcr  7  (6  p.m.)-  Max   11'- 
Min.  411". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  —  Thursday,  Drc    « 
(10  A.M.I :   Bar.,  2v  li ;   Temp.,  lu'.     Weather 
dull ;  signs  of  snow. 
Pbotinces.  —  Wednesday,  Jiec.  7  (6  p.m.)  :  Max    46° 
Coriiwall;  ,Min.  ?3',   North-east  Coast  of 
Scotland. 


Francois 
Crepin. 


B0T.4NISTS  the  world  over  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  knew  and 
respected  (Juiipix  an<l  his  work. 
Primarily  a  botanist,  he  came  in  contact 
with  horticulturists  in  virtue  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  the  school  of  horticulture 
originally  established  in  connection  with  the 
famous  nursery  of  Van  Hottte  at  Ghent. 
Afterwards  as  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Brussels,  which  he  did  so  much  to 
j-emodel  and  improve,  he  aeain  came  in 
touch  with  [horticulturisto.  His  work  was 
extensive  and  varied— that  portion  of  it 
-which  appeals  to  the  rosarian  is  naturally 
-the  one  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  this 
■country.  To  our  own  columns  he  contri- 
buted what  may  be  considered  a  tabular 
nummary  of  his  lifelong  work  on  the  classi- 
■fication  of  Roses,  a  summary  of  which  still 
•forms  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
.-species  of  Rosa.  Unfortunately,  however, 
-Crispin  never  lived  to  complete  that  general 
survey  of  the  genus  for  which  he  had 
ciade  tuch  elaborate  preparations;  for  as 
in  the  case  of  Eeicheniuch  and  the 
Orchids,  Crispin  became  overwhelmed  with 
the  mass  of  detail  which  be  had  collected 
till  time  and  ill-health  stopped  his  progress 
■towards  a  generalisation.  This  is  to  be 
■legretted,  but  his  writings  and   his  speci 


mens  remain  the  precious  heritage  of  the 
botanist  of  the  future.  To  commemorate 
Ck^pixs  services  and  to  furnish  a  symbol 
of  the  respect  due  to  his  memory,  a  bust  of 
the  late  Director  was  unveiled  on  Sunday 
last,  in  the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden,  by  the 
sympatlietic  and  eloquent  Comte  de  Ker- 
CHOVE  de  Dhnterghe.v.  a  large  number  of 
celebrities,  including  Cr^pin's  old  col- 
leagues, were  present  on  the  occasion. 
Professors  Bektrand  of  Lille,  Gravis  of 
Liege,  Durand  and  Errera  of  Brussels,  and 
others,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Count  in  his  discourse  sketched  the  career 
of  Cr^pix,  from  his  boyhood  in  the  Ardennes 
to  the  time  when  ill  health  induced  him  to 
retire  from  the  Directorship  of  the  National 
Botanic  Garden. 

The  bust  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  like- 
ness. The  Xational  Rose  Society  figures  in 
the  list  of  subscribers. 


storing 

Potatos  in 

Pits  or  "  Pies. 


The  University  of  Leeds 
has  been  undertaking 
through  its  horticultural 
e.xperts  experiments  with  a 
view  to  determine  how  far  the  too  common 
rotting  through  disease,  of  Potatos  stored  in 
the  ordinary  farm  fashion  in  pits  or  "  pies, ' 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  might  be 
checked  or  averted.  In  a  pamphlet  before 
us,  we  find  that  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted during  the  winters  of  1902-3  and 
1903-4.  In  the  first  winter  tests  were 
applied  to  ascertain  how  far  apparently 
sound  tubers  dusted  with  ground-lime  at 
the  rate  of  2  lb.  per  cwt.  remained  sound, 
and  also  to  see  how  far  similar  tubers 
without  lime  remained  sound.  The  primary 
result  seemed  to  be  that  the  limed  tubers 
kept  drier,  and  in  the  spring  the  lime 
readily  scaled  off. 

Then  came  a  test  with  similar  sound 
Potatos,  with  which  were  mixed  2s  lb.  of 
moderately  diseased  or  unsound  tubers, 
ground-lime  being  added  as  before;  also  a 
similar  test  without  lime.  The  sprouts 
in  the  limed  pie,  doul>tless  owing  to  some 
additional  warmth  generated  by  the  lime, 
were,  when  opened,  some  2  inches  longer 
than  was  the  case  with  those  in  the  unlimed 
pie.  But  in  neither  instance  did  the  unsound 
tubers  seem  to  have  harmfully  affected  the 
sound  ones. 

A  third  test  was  carried  out  by  covering 
the  tul)eis  in  the  pies  with  Potato  haulm, 
somewhat  diseased,  and  with  dry  Wheat 
straw.  No  disease  seemed  to  have  resulted 
in  either  case. 

The  trials  of  last  winter  were  more 
limited,  those  relating  to  the  haulm  and 
straw  covering  being  abandoned.  The 
variation  in  test?,  however,  of  the  other  two 
classes  was  greater.  Thus  each  pie  con- 
tained 2  cwt.  of  Potatos.  In  the  first  one  all 
were  sound,  and  all  well  limed.  When 
opened  in  April,  1904,  having  been  pitted 
twenty  weeks,  the  diseased  tubers  made 
7o  lb  ,  of  which  .5  lb.  were  spotted  on  the 
skin  only.  In  the  second  pie,  IJ  cwt.  of 
sound  potatos  were  placed,  and  into  the 
centre  of  the  heap  28  lt>.  of  skin-diseased 
tubers,  without  lime.  Here,  as  might  well 
have  been  expected,  the  diseased  tubers 
reached  to  29J  lb.,  171b.  of  which  were  wet 
rotten,  but  the  proportion  of  previously 
sound  tubers  contaminated  seemed  to  be  nil. 

An  exactly  similar  heap,  treated  with 
14  lb.    of    quicklime,  gave    in  April  32  lb. 


diseased  tubers,  10  lb.  showing  wet-rot.  Here 
again  the  increase  in  disease  was  trifling. 
Still  further,  a  third  similar  heap  was  treated 
with  24  lb.  of  slaked-lime,  the  result  in 
disease  being  :)2h  lb.,  or  only  -Ik  lb.  diseased 
beyond  the  28  lb.  diseased  tubers  originally 
introduced. 

Now  come  three  heaps  in  which  the  28  lb. 
of  diseased  tubers  introduced  to  each  heap 
were  affected  with  what  is  described  as 
"  wet- rot "  at  the  time  of  making  the  heap 
—  a  most  drastic  as  well  as  dangerous 
experiment.  In  heap  the  first,  without 
lime,  the  tubers  showing  wet-rot  bad  in 
April  increased  to  70  lb.  With  14  lb.  of 
quicklime  added  to  the  second  heap  the 
wet-rot  tubers  were  but  20'r  lb.,  and  those 
with  skin-disease  only  If  lb.,  in  this  case 
showing  not  the  least  increase  ;  whilst  with 
slake<l-lime  14  lb,  the  diseased  product 
was  32  lb.,  of  which  29  lb.  was  wet-rot.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  in  cases  where  deliberate 
effort  of  a  drastic  kind  was  made  to  inoculate 
the  sound  tubers  in  the  pies  with  diseased 
tubers,  that  the  application  of  14  lb.  of  lime 
to  each  heap  pra<tirally  prevented  infection  ; 
whilst  without  lime  the  wet-rot  increased 
nearly  threefold.  It  is,  however,  important 
that  fresh  or  quicklime  be  used  in  preference 
to  slaked-lime,  as  whilst  the  former  scales 
off  the  tubers,  leaving  them  clear  and  Ijright, 
slaked-lime  becomes  pasty  and  adhesive, 
and  for  that  reason  is  objectionable. 

In  the  pie  which,  without  lime,  gave 
70  lb.  of  wet  rot,  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
infection  had  spread  downwards  rather 
than  upwards.  That  was  but  uatural,  as 
28  lb.  of  wet-rot  Potatos  must  have  exuded 
considerable  moisture.  Sound  tubers  below 
had  not  sprouted,  but  those  above  had 
appreciably  sprouted.  That  again  was 
natural,  as  the  mass  would  create  greater 
warmth  above  than  below.  It  is  thought  that 
one-half  the  quantity  of  quicklime,  viz.  71b., 
would  be  ample  for  2  cwt.  of  Potatos,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  quick- 
lime test  has  proved  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  useful  one  connected  with  the  trials. 
If,  after  learning  of  the  results  thus  set 
forth,  those  who  store  Potatos  either  in  pits 
or  pies,  or  in  heaps,  anywhere,  refrain 
from  dusting  them  with  quicklime,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  negligence.  (Quicklime 
is  undoubtedly  more  absorbent  of  moisture 
than  is  slaked-lime,  hence  its  value  in 
helping  to  maintain  dryness  in  the  pits. 
Arising  out  of  this  matter  there  crops  up 
the  question  as  to  how  far  tubers  that  seem 
sound  wh(>n  stored,  and  remain  apparently 
so  even  when  planted,  yet  often  if  cut  show 
evidence  of  disease,  cause  injury  when  plant- 
growth  ensues  by  infecting  the  stems 
and  leaves,  thus  creating  disease  in  their 
own  progeny.  Tests  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  matter  would  be  of  great 
practical  value.  Not  that  it  is  possible  to 
determine  how  far  a  tuber  may  l>e  diseased 
if  kept  whole  at  the  time  of  planting,  but 
using  (i  cz.  tubers  and  cutting  them  in 
halves  liefore  planting  should  reveal  disease 
if  any  be  present.  It  is  also  held  that  the 
practice  of  propagating  I'otato-plants  by 
means  of  sprouts  prevents  inoculation  from 
the  tuber.  That  needs  proving  also.  It 
was  worthy  of  special  note  that  when 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  lifted  their  big 
breadth  of  sprout-propagated  plants  of  Dis- 
covery in  Novemlier,  not  a  single  diseased 
tuber  was  found. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  So- 

viiety  will  hold  a  special  show  of  colonial  fruits, 
•kc,  on  December  13  and  14.  All  exhibits  of 
•■olonial  fruit,  &c.,  and  of  British  bottled  fruits, 
(jams,  &c.,  must  be  staged  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  and  be  ready  for  the  judges  at  1  p.m.  At 
-.')  P.M.  the  Council  will  hold  a  private  view  of  the 
show,  to  which  representatives  of  the  Press  and  a 
few  guests  have  been  invited.  Any  space  not 
j-equired  for  exhibits  under  the  special  schedule 
will  be  allotted  for  groups  of  flowers,  &C.,  as 
usual,  but  such  exhibits  can  only  be  accepted  on 
the  special  understanding  that  Ihey  must  be 
staged  before  11.30  on  December  13,  and  that 
they  will  be  left  on  view  for  the  whole  duration 
of  the  show,  which  will  remain  open  till  10  p.m. 
-on  December  1 1.  Plants  shown  for  certificate 
only  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed  at  4  p.m.  on 
/)ecember  13. 

The  Victoria   Medal   of    Honour.— We 

are  informed  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  recently  nominated 
Mr.  Thomas  Challis  (Wilton  House  Gardens, 
Salisbury),  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  (Kingston-on- 
Thames),  and  Mr.  Edward  Mawlet  (Berkham- 
stead),  to  be  recipients  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour.  A  more  representative  trio  could  not 
*e  found. 

LiNNEAN  Society. — There  will  be  a  meeting 
■on  Thursday,  December  15,  at  S  p.m.,  when  the 
.following  papers  will  be  read  : — "  The  Ecology  of 
Woodland  Plants,"  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Woodhead, 
f  .L.S.,  Ac. ;  "  Experimental  Studies  on  Heredity 
.in  Rabbits,"  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst,  F.I.i.S.,  &c. 

National  Sweet    Pea   Society.— We  are 

informed  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  H.  .7.  Wriqht, 
■that  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
•will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  S.AV.,  on  Tuesday,  December  13,  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution. The  next 

•ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
December  12,  190-1,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Jopling  (Fellow)  entitled  "Notes  on 
Clay  Working,  more  particularly  Bricks  and 
Tiles."  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  4  o'clock,  this 
being  one  of  two  ordinary  general  meetings  held 
J:or  the  convenience  of  country  members  in  the 
afternoon  instead  of  in  the  evening. 

The  National  Rose  Society. —The  Florists' 

■Exchange,  in  commenting  on  the  death  of  Dean 
Hole,  falls  into  the  common  error  of  attributing 
to  him  the  foundation  of  this  flourishing  Society. 
That  honour  pertains  to  his  and  our  old  friend  and 
colleague.  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ohbrain. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  follow- 
ing notice,  which  is  inserted  in  the  December 
aiumber,  will  be  read  by  horticulturists  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  and  deepest  interest : — "  With 
much  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  G.C.S.I.,  C.B., 
&c.,  from  the  editorship  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
after  forty  years  of  indefatigable  service,  which 
advancing  years  will  not  permit  him  to  continue 
longer.  We  can  only  express  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work,  and  the  deep  obligation  we  have 
been  under  to  him  for  so  long  a  period.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  he  may  for  many  years  enjoy 
the  peaceful  rest  he  has  so  well  earned.  The 
^present  issue,  therefore,  completes  the  Third 
Series  of  the  Magazine,  extending  to  sixty 
yolumes." 

The   following    is   the   dedication   of   the 

.current  volume,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  has  special 
significance : — 

To  William  Watson,  A.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  Curator  Royal 

Botauic  Gardens,  Kew. 
Dear  Mk.  Watson— 

The  dedication  to  you  of  the  last  volume  of  tlio 
Kntanical  Mii!ia:ine.  which  I  am  privileged  to  conduct, 
,^ives  me  the  welcome  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
-sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  which  you  have 
.M-eudered  to  this  work  duriug  your  Curatorship  of  the 
Jliiyal  Botanic  Gardens.    This  is  due  to  the  skill  and 


knowledge  which  you  have  devoted  to  raising  and 
flowering  an  unprecedcutedly  large  proportion  of  tlie 
rare,  interesting  aud  Iieautiful  plants  portrayed  in  tlie 
last  twenty  volumes  of  tlicMagazine,  and  to  the  valuable 
inforniatiou  whicli  you  have  so  often  given  me  of  the 
habits,  history  and  mode  of  culture  of  these  and  of 
many  otlier  species  whose  portraits  accompany  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  congr.atulate  you  on  the  recog- 
nition you  liavo  so  fairly  earned  as  an  authority  ou  the 
culture  of  Cacti,  Palms,  Aloes,  Agaves,  and  otlier  large 
groups  of  plants,  in  your  study  of  which  you  liavc 
displayed  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  tlieir  physio- 
logical characteristics  as  of  their  requirements  uudcr 
cultivation. 

Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Jos.  D.   HOOKEli. 

The  Camp,  Sunniugdale,  December  1,  1!IU4. 

The  plants  of  which  coloured  illustrations 

and  descriptions  are  given  in  the  December 
number  are  the  following : — 

Kalanchoe  Byeri,  N.  E.  Brown,  t.  7987- — A 
noble  species  from  Nyassaland,  described  in  our 
columns  in  1901-,  i.,  p.  354.  The  panicles  are 
erect,  much  branched,  and  many  flowered ;  each 
flower  is  white,  with  a  corolla-tube  nearly  2  inches 
in  length,  surmounted  by  a  spreading  limb 
2  inches  across,  dividing  into  four  narrow  lanceo- 
late segments.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  newly-introduced  plants,  and  would  probably 
succeed  in  a  warm  greenhouse.     Kew. 

Cydnnia  sinensis,  Thouin,  t.  7988. — A  species 
concerning  which  much  confusion  has  arisen, 
which  i3  now  dissipated  by  Mr.  Hemslet  in  the 
publication  before  us.  The  leaves  are  elliptic- 
acute,  finely  dentate  ;  the  flowers  1  j  inch  across, 
with  five  spreading,  rosy-lilac  petals,  each  with 
a  darker  spot  at  the  base;  the  fruit  is  about 
5  inches  long  by  4  in  breadth,  oblong-obovate, 
yellowish  when  ripe,  with  a  speckled  rind.     Kew. 

Lonicera  syringantha,  Maximowicz,  t.  7989. — 
In  this  hardy  Chinese  shrub  the  leaves  are  small, 
ovate  ;  the  flowers  regular,  i>ale  lilac,  grouped 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  red  berries 
are  small,  ovoid-acute,  cuneate  at  the  base.  As 
the  name  implies,  the  flowers  resemble  those  of 
the  Lilac.     Kew. 

X  Odontioda  Vuylstehei,  t.  7990. — It  is  not  often 
that  the  representation  of  a  hybrid  has  the 
honour  of  admittance  to  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
but  if  over  a  plant  deserved  such  recognition 
it  is  this.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Odontoglossum  nobile  (which  it  appears  is  the 
correct  name  for  what  is  generally  called  O.  Pes- 
catorei)  and  Cochlioda  Noetzliana,  thus  combining 
the  attributes'of  two  genera.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  plant "  created  a  sensation"  when 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Vuylsteke  at  the  Temple  Show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May  last. 
It  was  figured  in  the  same  week  in  our  columns 
(see  June  4,  p.  3G0),  but  its  remarkable  coloura- 
tion is  fully  brought  out  in  Miss  Smith's  drawing 
now  published.     Hort.  Vuylsteke. 

Tuhpa  Batalini,  Regel,  t.  7991.— A  Turkestan 
species  with  pale  sulphur -yellow  flowers  like 
those  of  T.  sylvestris.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1889,  ii ,  p.  496,  and  1890,  vol.  i.,  p.  759,  fig.  131. 
Kew. 

Commencement  of  a  New  (Fourth)  Series  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine." — "  We  are  now  privileged 
to  report  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  commencement  of  a  New  (Fourth)  Series  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  tinder  the  auspices  of  Sir 
William  T.  Thiselton-Dter,  K.C.M.G.,  C.I  E., 
LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Sir  William's  well- 
known  high  standing  as  a  botanist,  his  interest  in 
horticulture,  and  his  position  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  with  all  the  resources  of 
that  great  establishment  at  his  command,  afford 
every  possible  guarantee  that  the  high  character 
of  the  Magazine  will  be  well  maintained,  and,  if 
possible,  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  interest  to  the 
botanist  and  horticulturist,  as  well  as  to  all 
lovers  of  the  floral  beauties  of  Nature.  The  vast 
unexplored,  or  only  partially  explored,[regioas  of 


Africa,  the  two'!  America?!,  China,  and  other 
regions  of  the  globe  present  practically  inex- 
haustible sources  whence  to  draw  new  subjects  to 
adorn  its  pages.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Thiselton-Dter  for  his  ready  and 
generous  response  ^to  our  appeal.  The  first 
number  of  the  Fourth  Series  will  appear  on 
January  1,  1905.  LovelllReeve  lO  Co.,  Novemher  30, 
1904." 

POTATOS. — lt,.is  stated  that  at  the  recent 
Potato  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  no  fewer  than 
453  varieties  were  shown.  How  many  of  thes* 
were  synonyms  it  is  not  stated. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— We 

are  pleased  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  again  bean  able  to  send  this  Fund  the 
sum  of  £G  as  the  result  of  a  collection  and  of  the 
sale  of  flowers  made'at  their  annual  exhibition  on 
November  11  and  12.  We  heartily  commend  the 
kindly  action  of  the  Bradford  Gardeners  to  the 
notice  of  other  flower-show  Committees. 

The  Darwin  Medal. —  At  the  annual 
meeting"  of  the^  Royal  Society,  on  November  30, 
the  President  (Sir  {William  Huggins)  said:— 
'•  The  Darwin  Medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Bateson,  F.R.S.,  for  his  researches  on  heredity 
and  variation. <J  Mr.  Bateson  began  his  career  as 
a  morphologist,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
researches  on  the  ^structure  and  development  of 
Balanoglossus.  .  .  .  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the 
methods  of  morphological  research  as  a  means  of 
advancing  the  study  of  evolution,  he  set  himself 
resolutely ;to  the  task  of  finding  a  new  method  of 
attacking  the  species  problem.  Recognising  the 
fact  that  variation  was  the  basis  upon  which  the 
theory  of  evolution  rested,  he",turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  j  that  subject,',  and  entered  upon  a 
series  of  researches  which  culminated  in  the 
publioationT  inl-.1894  of  his  iwell-known  work, 
entitled  M^iterials  for  the  Stuiy  of , Variation,  3;c. 
This  book  broke  new  ground.  Not  only  was  it 
the  first  systematic  work  which  had  been  pub- 
lished on  ivariation,  ana,  with  the  exception  of 
Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,  the  only  extensive  work  dealing 
with  it,  but  it  was  the  first  [serious  attempt  to 
establish  the'^importance  of  the  principle  of  dis- 
continuity in  variation^in  its  fimleimental 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  evolution,  a  prin- 
ciple wliich  he  eonstantly[and  successfully  urged 
when  the  weight  of  authority  was  against  it.  In 
this  work  he  collected  and  systematised  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  discontinuous  variation, 
and  by  his  broad  and  masterly  handling  of  them 
he  paved  the  way  for  those  remarkable  advances 
in  the  study  of  heredity  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  to  which  he  has  himself 
so  largely  contributed.  He  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  recogniselthe  importance  of  the  work 
of  Mendel,  which,  published  in  1864,  and  for  a 
long  time  completely  overlooked  by  naturalists, 
contained>  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  facts  which 
had  resulted  from  the  labours  of  his  predecessors. 
He  has  brought  these  results  prominently  forward 
in  England  in  his  important  reports  to  the  Evo- 
lution Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
papers  before  the  Royal  and  other  societies,  and 
also  before  horticulturists  and  breedeis  of 
animals.  He  has  gathered  about  him  a  distin- 
guished  body  of  workers,  and  has  devoted  himself 
with  great  energy  and  with  all  his  available 
resources  to  following  out  lines  of  work  similar  to 
those  of  Mendel.  The  result  has  been  the  sup- 
porting of  Mendel's  conclusions  and  the  bringing 
to  light  of  a  much  wider  range  of  facts  in  general 
harmony  with  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr.  Batfson  has  developed  a  school^  of 
research  to  which  many  biologists  are  now  looking 
as  the  source  from  which  the  next  great  advance 
in  oar  kaowled^e  of  organic  evolution  will  come.* 
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The  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation 
Act.  —At  a  conference  of  the  Scottish  Chamber 
of  Agriciilt.ue,  held  in  Glasgow  on  October  20, 
Mr.  Alsx.  Douglas,  Vice-President  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Market  Garleners'  Association,  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  :— "  That  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Compensat'on  Ac';  ought  to  be  amended,  so  as  to 
make  the  leadin ;  provisions  thereof  consistent 
wjfi  each  other."  It  is  now  reported  that  Mr. 
Geo:;5e  Sinclair,  who  seconded  the  resolution, 
will  briag  forward  a  motion  regarding  compensa- 
tion to  market  gardeners  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners  on  Dec  20. 

Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employes- 
Association.— On  December  ;i  the  above  body 
held  their  second  annual  dinner  and  social 
rtuuion  in  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin.  Mr. 
Jas.  Eoeeetson,  J.P.,  presided,  and  there  was 
a  large  attendance.  Immediately  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  chairman  were  Professor 
Houston,  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  and 
Mr.  P.  Vv^.  MooKE,  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin.  Congratulatory  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived f'oui  Ihj  Edinburgh  seed-trade  assistants 
and  Mr.  Cakton,  of  Berwick.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore 
propoEel  the  "  Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employes' 
AsEocation.'  An  Association  such  as  that,  he 
said,  bed  the  sympathy  of  all.  As  to  the  Irish 
seed  and  nursery  trade,  during  a  thirty  years' 
experience  of  it  he  never  had  one  unpleasant 
experience.  He  had  always  had  his  wants 
attended  to  with  tact,  courtesy  and  efiSciency. 
Where,  he  asked,  would  humanity  be  but  for  the 
seed  and  nursery  trade  ?  It  was  a  great  and 
noble  trade,  and  he  congratulated  them  on  having 
the  Associatio:i.  Mr.  J.  Eobeetson  said  that 
during  the  she.-;  time  the  Association  had  been 
established  it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  Much 
of  the  credit  of  this  was  due  to  Mr.  McDonough, 
their  energetic  secretary,  and  also  to  their  com- 
mittee. Having  impressed  ujion  the  younger 
members  the  importance  of  improving  themselves, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  uphold 
the  reputation  of  the  trade.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  element  of  education  was  never  absent 
from  any  of  their  meetings  or  excursions.  In 
giving  "Our  Employers  "  Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson 
referred  to  the  trips  which  the  Association  had 
made  during  the  summer.  Such  educational  work 
made  the  assistants  most  valuable  to  their 
employers,  whom  they  had  to  thank  for  the 
prizes  they  offered  for  competition  in  1905.  Mr. 
M.  EowAN  in  reply  described  the  employes  sls  a, 
most  worthy,  faithful,  and  intelligent  chiss  of 
young  gentlemen.  Mr.  J.  A.  Eochfobd,  in  pro- 
posing "Our  Guests,"  mentioned  Dr.  Pethy- 
BBiDSE  and  Professor  Houston,  from  whose 
lectures  on  botany  they  hoped  to  reap  great 
benefit.  He  also  mentioned  that  their  Chairman 
had  been  successful  in  starting  a  genuine  Irish 
industry  by  bringing  Holland  into  Ireland. 
Professor  Houston  in  reply  said  that  all  associated 
with  agriculture  and  horticulture  must  be 
gratified  by  the  work  done  by  the  Association. 
Technical  education,  he  said,  worked  entirely  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  trade  but  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture.  He  hoped  they  would 
retain  the  premier  position  they  held  as  nursery- 
men in  the  British  Isles. 

The    British   Gardeners'  Association.— 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Caterham  Gar- 
deners' Society  was  held  on  Friday. the  2nd  inst., 
to  hear  an  address  by  Mr.  E.  Hooper  Peaeson 
upon  the  British  Gardeners'  Association.  The 
lecturer  sketched  the  history  of  the  Association, 
which  he  said  was  intended  to  be  to  the  garden- 
ing profession  what  the  various  organisations 
which  control  other  professions  are  to  them.  He 
then  referred  to  an  article  which  had  appeared 
in  a  leading  daily  journal,  and  in  which  it  was 
stated   (hst  many  men  vito  had   failed  or  frcm 


various  causes  lost  their  employment  in  other 
professions,  drifted  into  gardening,  accepting 
practically  any  wage  offered  to  them,  greatly,  of 
course,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  trained  pro- 
fessional gardener.  The  British  Gardeners' 
Association  hoped  to  be  able  to  exert  a  moral 
influence  that  would  have  the  effect  of  remedy- 
ing this  state  of  affairs,  so  that  thoughtful  gar- 
deners should  at  once  become  members,  and 
thereby  help  the  cause  of  reform.  The  Association 
intended  to  operate  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  par- 
titul  irly  recognising  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  eaiployer  nuist  be  looked  to,  as  well  as  those 
of  t'le  employe,  if  any  real  good  was  to  be  done. 
Employers  woixld  readily  welcome  an  organisation 
which  would  serve  their  best  interests  by  supply- 
ing them  with  thoroughly  experienced  workmen. 
Mr.  Pearson  then  read  the  prospectus  issued  by 
the  Assoeiatfon.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed it  was  stited  by  some  of  those  present  that 
not  having  [clearly  understood  the  objects  and 
programme  of  the  Association,  they  had  hesitated 
to  become  members  ;  but  that  after  hearing  Mr. 
Pearson  they  would  gladly  do  so,  and  also  do 
their  utmost  to  persuade  their  friends  to  join. 
Twenty  of  those  present  offered  their  names  as 
candidates  for  membership. 

FLINDERSIA        MACULOSA:        THE       LEOPARD 

Wood.* — In  the  early  stage  of  gi-owth  of  this  tree 
'■  it  forms  a  tangled  mass  of  long,  thin  branches. 
These  branches  are  not  spinous  or  prickly,  but 
form  a  hedge,  so  that  while  stock  (chiefly  sheep) 
prune  the  peripheral  branches  they  cannot  eat 
the  whole  of  them.  As  growth  advances,  a  lead- 
ing shoot  shows  itself  and  is  protected  by  the 
branching  entanglement  which  encircles  the  main 
stem  for  several  feet.  By  degrees  these  tangled 
tranches  atrophy  and  leave  more  or  less  of  the 
stout  main  stem  with  its  characteristic  blotchy  or 
spotted  bark.  Sometimes  the  tangled  branches 
persist  for  a  considerable  period  near  the  ground, 
sometimes  the  stem  is  clean  and  the  tangled  mass 
is  several  feet  up.  In  some  cases  the  portion 
near  the  ground,  in  others  that  several  feet  above 
it,  alone  persists ;  in  fact,  different  trees  show 
much  variation."  An  illustration  is  given  show- 
ing the  tree  in  its  young  stage  and  in  its  adult 
condition. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants.— The 
tenth  annvial  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Seed 
Trade  Assistants  was  held  on  December  2  in 
Ferguson  &  Forrester's,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  P.  M.  Greig,  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  presiding  over  a  company  of  about 
a  hundred  gentlemen.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  David  Bell,  Leith  ;  Mr.  William  Newton, 
Mr.  E.  E.  CosENS,  Mr.  E.  Gibb,  Mr.  M.  Todd, 
and  Mr.  R.  Laird.  After  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  David  Bell 
gave  the  toast  of  "The  Seed  Trade  Assistants," 
and  in  doing  so  said  that  Scotland  was  the 
training  ground  for  the  seed  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  that  respect  no 
place  was  more  important  than  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  M.  Todd,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,"  said  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  tell  them  that  the  nursery  and  seed  trade 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  For  a  long  time 
Edinburgh  had  been  regarded  as  the  Mecca  of 
the  trade,  and  let  them  go  where  they  liked,  he 
said,  they  came  upon  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  Edinburgh  occupying  places  of  responsibility 
and  trust.  For  centuries  Edinburgh  had  been 
recognised  as  the  headquarters  of  the  trade,  and 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  they  found  plants  and 
seeds  being  sent  from  that  city.  It  was  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  these  seeds  and 
plants  when  they  came  from  Edinburgh,  and  he 
miglit  say  that  though  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  men  who  had  brought  the  nursery  and 
seed  trade  to  the  present  position,  he  was  ready 
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to  admit  that  its  present  members  were  as  good,- 
and  probably  better,  than  their  predecessors. 
In  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr,. 
Laird,  he  remarked  that  that  gentleman  had 
been  responsible,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
person,  for  stamping  the  Scottish  Horticultural' 
Association  as  one  of  the  first  societies  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Mr.  E.  Laird,  in  responding,  said; 
he  sometimes  felt  that  the  yoving  men  of  to-day 
did  not  get  the  same  opportunities  as  their  pre- 
decessors had.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  sent 
into  the  niu-sery,  and  thereby  he  was  enabled  tc- 
learn  both  branches  of  the  trade.  Perhaps  now- 
adays they  had  better  seedsmen,  but  he  did  not 
think  they  had  better  all-round  men ;  and  he- 
urged  upon  all  young  persons  who  were  going 
into  the  trade  to  get,  if  they  possibly  could,  a 
good  insight  into  the  work  of  the  nursery  as  well 
as  the  seed  trade.  It  was  really  essential  to  know 
the  two  departments  thoroughly.  A  number  of 
other  toasts  followed,  and  during  the  evening, 
a  long  and  excellent  programme  of  songs  and- 
recitations  was  carried  through. 

Dundee  Schoolchildren  and  Gardening, 

— The  bulb  competition  amongst  children  attend- 
ing Dundee  public  schools,  organised  by  Mrs.- 
Carlaw  Martin,  this  season  promises  to  surpass 
the  successful  efforts  made  in  past  years.  A 
new  feature  of  this  season's  exhibition  will  be 
a  section  devoted  to  collections  of  pressed  o 
dried  leaves.  The  promoter,  and  those  associated' 
with  her  in  this  work,  desire  that  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  such  collections,  however 
simple,  in  books,  and,  to  show  their  educational) 
value,  to  name  the  leaves,  and  represent  them, 
either  in  outline  or  in  colour.  Attractive  prizes- 
will  be  given  for  the  most  meritorious  collections,, 
regard  being  had  to  the  age  and  class  of  the 
competitors.  This  year  no  fewer  than  38,540 
bulbs — Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  &c. — 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  school, 
children.  These  represent  a  value  of  £Cii  10s. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  the  officer  of  Dudhope  Park, 
who  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  distributing 
the  specially  selected  leaf-mould  furnished  by  the 
Eecreation  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  has- 
experienced  a  busy  time.  No  fewer  than  2,192 
children  were  supplied.  This  is  a  large  increase 
on  last  year,  when  between  1,700  and  1,800 
supplies  were  issued. 

Honours  for  French  Chrysanthemuiw. 
Growers. — Those  who  have  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ernest  CALVA'r,  the  eminent 
raiser  of  new  seedlings,  and  Mr.  Philippe  Kivoikb, 
the  Secretary  of  the  French  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  at 
the  Montpellier  Show  the  former  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Merite  Agricole, 
and  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Officer  of  the  same  Order.  Both  these  gentlemen- 
have  done  much  for  the  popularisation  of  the- 
Chrysanthemum,  and  we  heartily  congi-atulate- 
them  upon  the  honours  received. 

Free    Libraries    and    Gardeners.  — The 

members  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association- 
paid  their  annual  visit  to  the  Cardiff  Central) 
Free  Library  on  Tuesday,  November  29,  whett 
Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder  occupied  the  chair, 
Mr.  John  Ballinoer,  Chief  Librarian,  received' 
the  members  in  his  private  library,  where  he 
had  already  placed  a  large  collection  of  books- 
relating  to  horticulture  on  the  tables,  and- 
addressing  the  meeting  he  said  that  quite 
recently  he  had  succeeded  in  adding  to  the 
collection  The  Pinetum  Britannicum,  3  vols.,  1884, 
besides  others,  in  order  to  keep  the  collection 
up  to  date.  After  spending  a  couple  of  hours 
looking  over  many  of  the  volumes,  the  chair- 
man moved  that  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be- 
accorded  Mr.  Ballinger  for  the  great  interest 
he  has  taken  on  behalf  of  the  gardeners  of  the- 
district     in    being    instrumental    in    bringing; 
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■together  sucli  a  valuable  collection  of  books  for  the 
iaid  of  all  those  interested  in  horticulture.  Mr. 
"Malpass,  in  seconding,  ui-ged  upon  tlie  young 
members  to  grasp  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  at  tlie  present  day.  The  chief  librarian, 
•thanking  the  members,  said  that  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  consider  any  suggestions  in 
respect  to  adding  new  books.  We  may  add 
that  at  the  Cardili'  Public  Libraries  a  special 
■catalogue  of  books  on  the  subject  of  gardening  is 
issued,  and  from  a  copy  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Julian,  Secretary  to  the  Gardeners'  Associ- 
•  ation,  we  find  that  it  includes  as  many  as  twenty 
ipages. 

A  National  Council  of    Horticulture. 

— What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
steps  yet  taken  for  the  promotion  of  American 
horticulture  had  its  origin  at  a  general  horticul- 
tural meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  November  10,  in 
■  connection  with  the  national  flower  show.     After 
■listening  to   papers   setting  forth  the   needs  of 
•our  profession   by  Luther   Bukbank,  William 
Falconer,  Wilhelm  Miller,  C.  S.  Sargent,  and 
George     C.    Watson,    the     gentlemen    present 
■tui-ned  to  the  consideration  of  means  by  which 
the  varied  and  numerous  horticultural   interests 
•of  the  country  might  be  placed  in  closer  touch 
with   one  another,   so  that    the  needs  of    each 
■suight  receive  the  support  of  all.     The  opinion 
was   vmanimous   that   the   time   is   ripe   for   the 
-organisation  of  a  central  council,  in  the  member- 
ship of  which  should  be  found  permanent  official 
i-eprescntation  of  such  national  societies  as  the 
American     Civic     Association,    the     Society    of 
American   Florists,   the    American    Pomological 
Society,  the  nursery  and  sied  trade  associations, 
■the  plant  breeders,  &c  ,  establishments  like  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  the  National  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,   the    Missouri    Botanical   Garden,  &c, 
the  horticultural  press,  and  gentlemen  of  means 
and  leisure,  who,  though   unofficially  connected 
'.vith  such  organisations,  are  devoting  their  efforts 
•to   increased   knowledge  and   use   of   cultivated 
plants  and  to  their  improvement.     The  orgauisa- 
'tion  of  the  proposed  council  was  placed  in  the 
liands   of  a   committee   of    representative    men, 
most  of  whom  are  not  interested  in  commercial 
horticulture,  who   will    probably  associate   with 
"themselves  an  auxiliary  trade  committee,  and  it 
-was  the  earnest  hope  of  all   who  attended  the 
•meeting   that  this  organisation    committee   may 
succeed  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  everyone  who 
■wishes    to    see    horticidture  —  in    the    broadest 
•possible   sense— advanced  through  the  co-opera- 
<tion  which   alone   promises   the   largest    results 
•with  the   minimum  of  effort  and  waste.     There 
are  many  ways  in  which  good  work  can  be  done 
thi'ough   the   proposed   council.     Some   of   these 
■were  touched  on  in  the  papers  read,  and  in  the 
•following  discussion  at  the  St.   Louis   meeting, 
which  will  probably  be  published  in  the   horti- 
<:ultural  journals  within  the  next  few  weeks;  but 
mot  a  tithe  of  its  possibilities  could  be  even  men- 
tioned in  the  limited  time  claimed  by  participants 
•in  the  meeting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
columns  of  the  press  will  be  freely  opened  and 
■  extensively  and  promptly  used  in  discussion  of 
■the  subject  while  the  plans  of  the  committee  are 
shaping  themselves.   WiUiain  Trelease. 

"The  Amateur  Gardeners'  Diary  and 
IDICTIONARY." — The  Dictionary  indicates  what  to 
^lant  and  the  Diary  affords  intimation  as  to 
ivhen  it  should  be  planted.  Altogether  the  book 
forms  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  novice  or 
amateur.  Its  price  is  one  shilling,  and  it  is 
published  at  the  office  of  Garden  Life,  Hatton 
-House,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C. 

"Flora  and  Sylva.  • — The  December  num- 
"ber  is,  as  usual,  IjoautifuUy  got  up,  and  its  con- 
tents are  varied  and  interesting.  Mr.  FiTz- 
herbert  describes  an  imusually  interesting 
Cornish  garden.     A  good  account  is  given  of  the 


Ginkgo,  the  tallest  specimen  of  which  is  said  to 
be  at  Melbury,  near  Dorchester,  where  it  exceeds 
80  feet  in  height.  A  characteristic  coloured  plate 
is  given  of  the  new  Rhododendron  yunnanense,  a 
plant  which  affords  an  indication  of  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  great  Rhododendron  area  of  South 
and  West  China.  The  article  on  Wistarias  con- 
tains mention  of  several  species  and  varieties  not 
known  out  of  botanic  gardens,  and  a  similar 
remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  note  on 
Quinces.  Such  articles  confer  a  permanent  value 
on  the  publication. 

New  York  Florists'  Club.— The  following 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  Very  Kev.  Dean 
Hole,  of  Rochester,  England,  who  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  club,  were  read,  on  November  19, 
by  Alex.  Wallace,  adopted,  and  a  copy  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  : — 

WiiEHEAs,  We,  the  members  of  the  Now  York  Florists' 
Club,  haviug  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
our  much  esteemed  honorary  member,  the  Very  Rev. 
Samuel  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rocliester,  Euglaud, 
which  occurred  at  his  home  there  Saturday,  August  i7 
last,  ho  it 

Resolveo,  That  we  hereby,  aud  in  this  manner,  ex- 
press our  appreciatiou  of  the  great  loss  which  tlic 
garden  craft  lliroughout  the  world  has  sust-ained  iu  the 
passiirg  away  of  one  who  during  his  lifetime  did  so 
much  to  advance  its  interests.  His  attachment  (o 
hortieviltiire  iu  all  its  lirauclies  was  sti^oug  and  lasting, 
and  both  liy  precept  and  example  he  did  eveiythiug  in 
his  power  to  fiiither  and  eucoui^agc  a  love  lor  the  art 
which  he  himself  loved  so  well.  His  devotion  to  the 
Rose  iu  partii'ular  was  one  that  has  i^arely.  it  ever, 
been  surpassed.  By  his  writings  aud  by  his  personal 
Labours  on  behalf  of  this  llowcr  he  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  cultivatiiMi  of  the  Rose,  the  inHuouce  of  which  was, 
and  is,  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Aud  be  it 
furtlicr 

Resolvko,  That  to  his  aged  aud  dear  life-partuer  and 
her  sonowiug  faniily  we  tender  our  most  sincere 
sympathy  iu  Ilu'ii^  irreparable  bcreavemoul.  \Vc  com- 
mcud  thenr  to  the  care  of  Him  who  wisely  ordci^s  all 
things  well,  and  assure  tlieni  that  the-  memory  of  the 
beloved  Inisband  aud  father  whom  they  ruouru  ;  the 
good  and  noble  mau  whom  we  all  loved  aud  revered  ; 
the  great  and  grand  work  he  accouiplishcd ;  the 
eucorirageracut  he  gave ;  the  example  ho  set,  will  abide 
iu  our  hearts  as  long  as  life  lasts,  fr^agraut  and 
cxhilar^atiug  as  the  breath  of  his  own  beloved  Mower. 
(Signed)  \Vm.  ,1.  Stewahi', 

PATRtCK   O'MARA, 

Alex.  W'ALLAcr-;. 

Tasting  Experiences.— MM.  Toulouse  and 
Vaschide,  having  ascertained  that  the  sense  of 
smell  was  more  keen  and  more  discriminative  in 
women  than  in  men,  have  extended  their  en- 
quiries into  the  relative  degrees  in  which  the 
sense  of  taste  is  exercised  by  men  and  by  women. 
The  results  [are  summarised  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
Paris,  and  from  them  it  appears  that  men  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  taste  of  salt  and  to  that  which 
is  bitter.  So  far  as  regards  the  sensation  and 
perception  of  sweet  and  of  acid  substances,  there 
is  little  difference,  if  any,  between  the  sexes.  It 
would  seem  then,  if  these  results  be  substantiated, 
that  our  friut  committees,  tea-tasters,  and  wine- 
samplers  should  consist  of  women,  since  their 
sense  of  perfume,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  superior 
to  that  of  men. 

AlphONSE  Karr. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Alphonse  Karr — we  presume  at 
Nice. 

Eucalyptus  ficifolia. — W^e  are  so  apt  to 
think  of  these  Australian  trees  in  connection  with 
their  gigantic  size  and  rapid  growth  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  specimen  shown  at  the  Royal 
HorticiUtural  Society  recently  of  E.  Globulus  were 
much  struck  -svith  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  See 
also  Gardeners  Chronicle  Supplement,  Decem- 
ber 24, 1887.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Refue 
Horticole,  M.  Andre  gives  a  coloured  illustration 
of  the  species  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
note.  The  leaves  are  shortly  stalked,  tapering 
at  the  base,  ovate  lanceolate  ;  the  flowers  in 
clusters  as  in  E.  Globulus,  and  each  flower  of 
about  the  same  size,  but  the  colour  in  this  case 


is  a  bright  orange-red.  The  figure  was  taken 
from  a  specimen  growing  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Nabonnand,  of  Golfe  Juan. 

Fat  Cattle   and    Monstrous   Roots.— 

Once  again  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season 
has  been  marked  by  the  holding  of  a  fat  cattle 
show  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 
Unlike  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Smith- 
field  Club  is  as  prosperous  as  ever,  and  its  latest 
exhibition  has  been  as  good  an  advertisement  of 
English-fed  beef  and  mutton  as  were  any  of  its 
predecessors.  '  An  urban   visitor  to   these  shows 
cannot     but  \e  impressed  with  the  appearance 
of     plenty     and     prosperity    that    characterises 
everybody  and  everything  in  the  building.    The 
fat   beasts,  stoutly-built,    red-faced  farmers  and 
"feeders,"and  over-grown  "mammoth"Mangold3, 
Swede3,Tur-nips,&c.,allbearthe  impress  of  "plenty." 
Poverty  and  want  may  and  do  esist  iu  the  very 
immediate  surroundings  of   the    Islington   Hall, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  realise  this  when  inside  the 
hall,  where  his  Majesty  the  King  and  Lord  Rose- 
BERT  were  friendly  rivals   lor   prizes,  and  each 
was  successful  in  several  important  classes.    The 
representative  of  the   Gardeners'  Chronicle  could 
only    make  a   very    cursory   inspection    of    the 
cattle,  for  his  interest  lay  chiefly  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  many  useful  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural   labour-saving   machines,    and    in    an 
inspection   of   the    seedsmen's    exhibits    in    the 
gallery.     The  proportion  of  machines  and  imple- 
ments  suitable   for   use   in   gardens,  as  against 
those  for  agricultural  purposes,  appeared  to  be  less 
than  formerly.     Among  the  exhibits  of  roots  and 
seeds  made  by  seedsmen  were  those  following : — 
Messrs.  Sutton  i  Sons,  Reading,  made,  as  usual, 
a  very  bold  display  with  agricultural  roots,  samples 
of  grain,  seeds,  &c.,  and  in  addition  showed  excel- 
lent tubers  of  new  and  select  standard  varieties  of 
Potatos.     Such  varieties  were  shown  as  Reliance, 
May  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  Supreme,  Abund- 
ance, &c. ;    also  tubers  of  the  firm's  well-known 
new  variety  Discovery,  and  of  Superlative,  a  new 
variety  raised  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and 
not  previously  exhibited.     The  tubers  are  of  very 
attractive  appearance,  and  the  variety  is  said  to 
crop  well  and  be  good  when  cooked.     A  collection 
of  tubers  was  also  shown  representing  the  produce 
from  separate  roots  of  seedling  varieties  in  the  first 
year.     It  was  similar  to  the  collection  staged  at 
the  National  Potato  Society's  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  when  the  firm  was  awarded  the  Llewelyn 
Silver  Cup.     Messrs.  E.  Webb  i  Son,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  had  exceedingly  big  roots  of  Impe- 
rial  Swede,  Yellow-fleshed  Tankard,   New  Lion 
Intermediate,  and  New  Smithfleld  Yellow  Globo 
Mangolds ;    also    new    varieties    of    Potatos,  as 
Express,    Nes-    Empire,    Progress,    ic.     Messrs. 
J.   Carter  &  Co.,    High    Holborn,    had    tiibers 
of     Potatos      of     many     new     sorts.      "Great 
Scott"     was     marked     up     at    £2.0    per    lb.. 
Gold  Reef  'Findlay),  S,2o  per  lb.     Then   there 
were  Eldorado,   Northern   Star,  Million   Maker, 
Royalty,  &c.    Messrs.  Harrison  &.  Sons,  Leicester, 
included  in  their-  exhibit  several  sorts  of  garden 
root  crops,  as  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.     Messrs.   W. 
Hoene  &  Son,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  showed  The  Hou- 
blon,  Charles  Ross,  and  many  other  sorts  of  choice 
Apples.    Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  had  also 
Apples,  Potatos,  samples  of  grain,  ic,  in  addition 
to  other  exhibits.    Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Cog- 
gleshall,   made  a  feature  of   Potato  tubers,  and 
displayed  a  crop  of  12  lb.  7  oz.  obtained  from  a 
single  root  of  Eldorado.     Mes:rs.  W.  &  J.  Brown, 
Sta°mford  and   Peterboro',  showed  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  a  tew  Pears,  also  fruit  trees 
lifted  from  the  ground.     Messrs.  E.  Smith  &  Co., 
Worcester,  had  very   fine   Apples,  a  few  Pears, 
Potatos,   and   other   things.      Messrs.    Gartons, 
Warrington,  showed  samples  of  new  pedigree  Oats. 
Barley,  Wheat,  &c.     Messrs.  J.  K.  King  i-^SoNS, 
Coi'o-leshall   and   Reading,   made    a    display    of 
Sw°edes,    Turnips,     MangoMs,    &c.      Mr.    Alex 
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Blatchford,  Coventry,  showed  seeds  of  grains 
and  selected  roots  of  large  size,  representing 
Swedes,  Mangolds,  &c.  The  greatest  interest  was 
shown  in  Potatos,  and  there  was  much  discussion 
upon  the  merits  and  values  of  new  sorts.  Mr.  A. 
FiNDLAT,  of  Markinch,  N.B.,  displayed  tubers  of 
all  his  new  varieties,  such  as  Eldorado,  Up-to- 
Date  I[.,  Royal  Kidney,  Million-maker,  and 
others.  Messrs.  W.  Dennis  &.  Sons,  Kirton, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Covent  Garden, London,  showed 
their  speciality  The  Cropper,  and  tubers  of  other 
renowned  sorts.  Mr.  S.  M.  Thomas,  Edinburgh, 
showed  the  Daliiieny  set  of  new  varieties,  one  of 
which  is  named  Eadium,  as  was  also  one  of  Lord 
Rosebeky's  prize  beasts.  Mr.  W.  J.  Malden, 
Manor  Paim,HaiD,  Surrey,  showed  seed  tubers  of 
select  novelties.  Messrs.  Fidler,  Reading,  made 
an  extensive  display,  showing  tubers  of  as  many 
as  sixty  varieties,  among  which  May  Beauty  was 
very  attractive  ;  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Market 
Street,  Edinburgh,  had  also  an  exhibit  of  seed 
Potatos. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


Dunstable,  its  History  and  Surroundings. 

By  Wortbington  O.  Smith.  (London  :  Elliot 
Stock.)  Pages  192,  16mo.  Map  and 
numerous  illustrations. 

"  A  PROPHET,"  we  are  told,  "  is  not  without 
honour,  save  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own 
house."  The  general  truth  of  this  statement 
does  not  preclude  an  occasional  exception.  The 
author  of  this  book  furnishes  such  an  instance. 
On  the  title-page,  amid  some  distinctions  which 
may  be  obtained  by  an  annual  payment  and  a 
certificate  of  fitness,  is  one  which  money  could 
not  buy.  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  is  proud 
to  call  himself  "  First  Freeman  of  Dunstable," 
and  those  who  know  him  will  feel  that  the 
municipality  of  Dunstable  has  conferred  honour 
on  itself  and  afforded  an  example  which  it  may 
be  hoped  other  boroughs  will  follow  as  and  when 
occasion  serves. 

In  the  book  before  us  the  "  first  freeman  "  has 
requited  liis  fellow-townsmen  by  presenting  them 
with  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  in  miniature. 
What  is  not  included,  with  few  exceptions, 
we  may  take  it  is  not  worth  mention.  The 
geology,  the  topography,  the  natural  history 
of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  all 
sketched  tersely,  concisely,  but,  so  far  as  limita- 
tions will  allow,  thoroughly.  As  to  the  human 
interest,  the  appearance,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  Mr.  Smith  be- 
gins at  the  beginning,  and  tells  us  what 
primaeval  man  did  on  Dunstable  Downs, 
how  he  chipped  flints  to  protect  himself  from 
mammoths  and  rhinoceros,  or  to  supply  himself 
with  food  from  the  reindeer  and  other  animals 
long  since  extinct  in  Bedfordshire.  It  was  a 
long  step  from  prehistoric  man  to  the  times  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons,  but 
Mr.  Smith  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  descants 
upon  the  works  and  ways  of  those  early  settlers. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Normans  he  is  on  surer 
grounds.  Many  a  church  built  by  them  still 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  still  devoted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  erected. 
With  the  patience  of  an  antiquary  and  the 
exactness  of  an  architect  Mr.  Smith  describes 
these  buildings,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  skill 
and  feeling  of  an  artist  he  has  drawn  them. 
Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  firmness  and  truth 
and  beauty  of  outline  which  characterise  his 
work,  and  which  have  for  so  many  years  graced 
the  pages  of  this  journal. 

Having  described  the  town,  Mr.  Smith  details 
with  minute  care  the  highways  and  byeways,  the 
downSj  the  woods,  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Their  folklore,  their  superstitions,  their 
dialect,  all  receive  attention. 


The  flora  is  principally  that  of  the  chalk 
formation,  boasting  many  Orchids,  the  curious 
green  Hellebore,  and  the  lovely  Pasque  flower 
among  others.  One  omission  we  note  with  some 
surprise,  as  to  his  many  attainments  our  versatile 
friend  adds  that  of  an  accomplished  mycologist, 
and  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fungi. 

Geologist,  antiquary,  historian,  biologist,  bot- 
anist, all  will  find  something  to  interest  them  in 
these  pages.  The  book  is  well  printed,  well 
illustrated,  and  has  a  good  index — what  more 
can  we  say  but  advise  those  interested  in  Dun- 
stable to  make  themselves  possessors  of  the  volume, 
and  further  advise  other  observers  to  describe 
the  locality  in  which  they  may  happen  to  reside 
with  the  same  exhaustive  care  as  Mr.  Smith  has 
bestowed  on  the  town  which  boasts  of  him  as  its 
first  freeman  ? 


FENDLERA.   RUPICOLA. 

This  is  a  pretty,  low-growing,  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  shrub,  with  neat  foliage  and  flowers,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Philadelphus  or  a  Carpenteria. 


Fiu.  171.— tendleea  noricoLA. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  S.W.  United  States,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Our  illus- 
tration has  been  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  Mr.  Raffill. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


MECONOPSIS  BELLA. 

I  WAS  interested  to  read  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  that  there  were  seedings  of  Meoonopsis 
bella,  Prain,  at  Messrs.  Bee's  nursery  at  Neston. 
As  you  rightly  remark,  it  is  impossible  in  English 
gardens  to  imitate  the  conditions  under  which 
this  lovely  Himalayan  Poppy  is  found  naturally. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it,  I  think,  would  be  a 
house  devoted  to  cool  filmy  Ferns.  I  would 
suggest  the  plants  ^being  raised  from  seed,  and 
put  carefully  into  small  pots  filled  with  a  compost 
of  nodules  of  soft  sandstone  and  sphagnum-moss, 
the  pots  to  be  then  laid  on  their  sides  on  some 
ledge  or  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  house  at  its 
coolest  and  dampest  part,  where  the  roots  of  the 
plant  would  be  kept  moist  by  natural  percolation 
of  water.  I  have  never  seen  a  jdant  of  this  species 
in  soil  (ordinarily  so-called),  or  with  its  root  or 
main  axis  in  a  jjerpendicular  position,  though  the 
leaves  and  flowers  always  curve  upward.  The 
plant  is,  I  believe,  strictly  a  biennial. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  non-germina- 
tion of  alpine  seeds  from  the  higher  levels  of  the 


East  Himalaya  when  sent  to  other  countries^, 
may  not  this  be  due  to  the  drying  process  they 
go  through  en  route  ?  There  is  in  their  native 
habitat  just  enough  dry  weather  in  autumn  to- 
ripen  or  partially  ripen  the  seeds,  which,  on  fall- 
ing, are  almost  at  once  covered  with  snow,  under - 
which  they  lie  till  spring  with  its  showers  causes 
them  to  germinate.  This  is  not  exactly  like  a 
Red  Sea  passage.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all 
gardeners  that  seeds  of  some  plants  at  least 
germinate  both  more  quickly  and  more  success- 
fully it  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  I  have  personally 
tested  this  with  the  Sikkim  alpiues,  sowing  theiA- 
as  soon  as  gathered,  and  at  varying  intervals,  with 
the  result  that  the  quickness  and  percentage  of 
their  germination  varies  in  inverse  ratio  with  the- 
length  of  time  of  keeping.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  some  months  before  they  appear  above  • 
ground  after  sowing.  (!.  II.  C,  Darjiling. 

BODGAINVILLEA    SPECTAEILIS. 

Your  interesting  note  and  illustration  on- 
p.  3s:5  remind  me  that  when  flowering  in  all  its- 
grandeur  this  plant  is  lovely,  and  well  worth  the- 
waiting  that  is  necessary  before  it  is  establishedj. 
and  reaches  the  flowering  stage.  Unlike  B. 
glabra  and  B.  speciosa,  B.  spectabilis  flowers  om 
the  old  wood,  and  must  not  be  cut  back  yearly,  as- 
is  done  in  the  case  of  B.  glabra  and  B.  speciosa. 
B.  spectabilis  is  a  very  strong  grower,  making 
shoots  5  and  C  feet  long  in  a  season.  Thesc- 
shoots  should  be  thinned  out,  be  near  the  glass, 
allowed  to  get  all  the  sun  possible  so  as  to  become  - 
well  matured.  They  will  then  flower  the  follow-- 
ing  year  the  entire  length  of  the  shoots,  and  in  a 
large  conservatory  form  a  grand  sight.  There  was- 
a  plant  in  the  conservatory  at  Alnwick  Castle  for  - 
many  years,  but  it  did  not  flower  whilst  subjected, 
to  the  pruning  that  is  practised  upon  B.  glabra — 
namely,  that  of  cutting  back  the  growths  closely 
each  year.  This  plant  was  brought  from. 
Naples  by  Algernon,  fourth  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, in  the  year  1S51,  but  did  not  flower- 
xmtil  187 1,  and  the  gardener,  the  late  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Ingram,  sent  shoots  4  feet  long  and  one- 
mass  of  flower  to  the  Editor  of  the  Oa^-deners'' 
Chronicle ;  also  special  boxes  were  made,  and'_ 
many  flowering  shoots  of  this  plant  were  sent  to- 
other places  of  note. 

B.  speciosa  is  often  mistaken  for  B.  spectabilis,. 
but  the  two  are  quite  distinct,  speciosa  being  easier- 
to  flower ;  but  I  would  much  rather  have  B.  specta-  - 
bills,  provided  I  had  space  in  which  to  grow  it. 
The  species  of  Bougainvillea  are  often  grown  in- 
too  hot  an  atmosphere.  I  have  B.  glabra  growing, 
in  a  cool  conservatory,  and  it  has  flowered  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  even  now  in  bloom. 
This  plant,  obtained  from  a  cutting  by  my  fore-- 
man  only  three  years  ago,  is  now  14  feet  irt. 
height,  and  shoots  4  feet  in  length  were  cut  and 
taken  to  this  year's  Rose  show  at  Holland  House 
If  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  cool  atmosphere  the- 
bracts  assume  a  much  richer  colour.  W.  C.  Leach.. 
Albury  Park  Oardens,  Giiildfonl. 


Soft-rot  of  the  White  Arum.— Mr.  C.  0  . 
TowNSEND,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  studied  and  described  a  disease 
affecting   the    "  CaUa   Lily,"    or    "Arum   Lily,"' 
Richardia  sethiopica,  which,  of   course,  is  not  a 
Lily  at  all.       The  disease  in  question  destroys  the- 
plants  just  before  or  during  the  flowering  period. 
The   outer  portion   of  the   corm  rots  away,   and 
when   examined   myriads  of  bacteria  are  found. 
These  may  be  isolated  and  cultivated,  and  when 
previously   healthy  plants  are    inoculated  with 
them  they  speedily  show   signs   of   the   disease. 
As   the    bacillus    attacks    other    plants    besides 
the  Arum,   care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
affected   plants.     Its   growth   is  not   affected   by 
diffused  light,  but  direct  sunlight  kills  it  in  a  few 
minutes.     It    may    remain    dormant    for    many- 
months  till  favourable  circumstances  call  it  into. 
life. 
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A    TWO -FOLD    CYPEIPEDIUM. 

Ahonu  Orchids  a  very  common  variation  is 
one  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged 
in  successive  pairs  with  two  sepals,  two  petals, 
one  or  rarely  two  stamens,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
genus  Cypripediura  there  are  always  normally 
two  stamens,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column,  the 
genus  differing  in  this  respect  from  most  other 
Orchids,  which  have  but  a  single  median  stamen. 
In  a  flower  of  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  x  ,  sent 
U3  by  W.  F.  Eoper,  Esq ,  Kingston  Hill,  there 
are  two  sepals,  two  narrow  petals  crossing  them 
at  right  angles ;  no  lip,  but  a  central  column 
bearing  two  barren  and  two  fertile  stamens.  As 
every  Orchid-grower  knows,  the  column  of  an 
ordinary  Cypripedium  has  a  barren,  shield-like 
staminode  concealing  on  each  side  an  anther,  and 
terminates  in  a  more  or  less  three-lobed  stigma 
turned  downwards.      According  to  the   usually 


but  a  single  cavity,  without  any  ovules.  The 
figure  (fig.  175)  shows  the  flower  of  the  natural 
size,  with  its  two  sepals  placed  fore  and  aft,  its 
two  petals,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  column 
bent  on  one  side  to  show  the  position  of  one  of 
the  side  anthers.  The  smaller  illustrations  show 
the  top  of  the  column  as  seen  in  front  and  at  the 
side,  with  the  fore  and  aft  staminodes,  the  two 
side  fertile  stamens  at  right  angles  to  the  barren 
stamens,  and  the  central  four- sided  stigma. 

The  subjoined  plan  will  show  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  ; — 

S 


1-     si 


X 

O 

X 


si 


where  s  stands  for  sepals,  p  for  petals,  x  for  the 
staminodes,  si  for  the  fertile  stamens,  and  the 


FRONT     >.  2. 


TOP    X  2. 


Fig.  17.7. — a  tivo-fold  flower  of  cypeipedium  harrisianum  x. 
(For  explanation  sec  text.) 


accepted  notion,  the  column  in  these  floweis 
potentially  consists  of  six  stamens  in  two  rows  of 
three  each.  Of  these  six,  one  of  the  outer  row  is 
represented  by  the  shield-like  staminode,  which  is 
denoted  as  a  1,  the  other  two  of  the  outer  row, 
A  2,  A  3,  being  usually  undeveloped,  though  traces 
of  them  may  be  found  on  examination  of  the 
vessels  of  the  column.  The  three  stamens  ef  the 
inner  row  are  represented  in  ordinary  Cypri- 
pediums  by  the  two  side-anthers,  called  a  2,  a  3 ; 
whilst  the  median,  a  1,  is  undeveloped.  The 
stigma  is  usually  3-lobed. 

In  the  column  of  the  flower  here  depicted,  the 
column  bears  two   staminodes,  placed  fore   and 

aft,  ^,  and  belonging  to  the  outer  whorl,  which  is 

here  dimerous.  It  also  bears  two  anthers,  one  on 
each  side,  a,  a,  belonging  to  the  inner  row  of 
stamens.  The  stigma  is  terminal,  erect,  not 
turned  down,  and  is  somewhat  four  -  angled 
in  outline.     The  orary  when  cut  across  showed 


central  square  for  the  stigma.  An  account  of  the 
floral  conformation  of  the  genus  Cypripedium, 
with  special  reference  to  its  teratology,  was 
published  by  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  vol.  xxii.  (1886),  with  numerous 
illustrations,  but  none  quite  the  same  as  that 
here  represented.  Ma.vwell  T.  Masters. 


©bituarv. 

Charles  Warner. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  of  The  Nurseries, 
Leicester  Abbey,  which  took  place  on  De- 
cember 4.  He  had  been  ill  just  a  week  with 
bronchitis,  which  developed  into  pneumonia. 
Deceased  was  forty-three  years  of  age,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  three  children.  It  is  only 
a  little  more  than  two  years  since  his  father 
died. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  hinuelf  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hii  his  CorrespOTulents. } 

THE  BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION.— 
I  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers' 
letter  on  p.  333,  and  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  Association.  The  writer 
says :  "  It  will  be  largely  in  the  employers' 
interest,  as  affording  some  giiarantee  to  him  that 
he  is  getting  a  gardener  more  or  less  trained.'' 
I  am  not  an  old  man,  Vjut  for  some  years  I  have 
had  the  opinion  that  many  employers  are  very 
long-sxiffering  in  connection  with  their  gardens 
(and  gardeners).  Incompetent  men  get  into 
responsible  situations,  and  seem  to  neglect  in 
many  ways  their  employers'  interests,  who,  in 
fact,  gets  very  little  value  for  his  money ; 
and  as  for  training  young  gardeners,  this 
is  quite  beyond  them  in  every  way  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  the  Association  can 
remedy  this;  it  seems  to  me  to  rest  with  the 
individual.  I  think  the  system  usually  followed 
in  large  places  in  Englaml  is  faulty,  i.e.,  that  of 
keeping  boys  and  young  men  practically  always 
under  glass  or  at  work  connecte<l  with  the 
glass  department.  One  meets  many  young  men 
who  have  rarely  done  a  day's  work  outside,  who 
in  fact  have  never  had  the  chance,  and  it 
certainly  is,  by  some  younger  members  of  the 
craft,  considerel  derogatory  to  be  seen  working 
outside;  consequently,  a  fnlse  standard  has 
arisen,  which  is  responsible  for  much  trouble 
when  the  youag  men  have  to  undertake 
not  only  the  inside,  but  the  sole  direction 
of  all  outside  departments.  Ihis,  as  Mr. 
Divers  truly  remarks,  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  a  gardeners'  duties,  for  the  provision  cf  a 
constant  supjaly  of  vegetables  and  salads  in  and 
out  of  season  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  may  appear  to 
be.apartfromthefactthatemployersof  the  present 
day  are  taking  an  increasing  interest  in  all  classes 
of  outside  work  in  connection  with  the  flower- 
garden  and  pleasure-groimds.  I  trust  that  gar- 
deners generally  will  support  the  Association  and 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  not  stand  aloof  and  criticise, 
but  help  to  put  it  into  working  order  J.  G.  W., 
Bessborongh. 

A  PINK-COLOURED  CARNATION. — KespCcting 
Mr.  Fielder's  note  on  p.  ioi,  I  can  recommend 
"Fair  Maid"  as  an  exceedingly  fine  variety  to 
flower  during  November,  and  all  the  year  round, 
so  far  as  I  can  see  of  its  perpetuity.  Fair  Maid 
is  of  the  same  type  as  America,  but  a  very  pretty 
pink  shade  of  colour.  The  flowers  are  large 
enough  for  any  purpose,  nicely  fringed,  and 
exquisitely  fragrant,  which  is  a  great  point  in 
the  variety  America.  Now  as  to  the  lasting 
qualities  of  Fair  Maid.  On  Monday,  November  14, 
I  received  two  dozen  flowers  with  stems  18  inches 
long;  they  were  used  in  a  talile- decoration  on 
the  15th,  remained  at  the  show  till  mid-day  17th, 
.and  at  the  time  I  write  (23rd)  they  are  still  quite 
fresh  and  fragrant.  Surely  this  is  a  good  recom- 
mendation for  a  Carnation  in  winter  !  £.  M. 

JAPANESE  LARCH  AND  DISEASE.— Mr.  Simp- 
son enquires  where  the  tree  has  ever  been 
attacked  by  the  Larch-blister.  As  the  subject  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  planters,  I  give  a 
short  abstract  of  my  observations  in  Scotland 
hast  summer.  I  visited  in  all  six  plantations  of 
Japanese  Larch  of  ages  from  five  to  sixteen 
years,  and  in  no  case  could  detect  any  sign  of 
canker.  There  were  plantations  of  European 
Larch  in  every  case  contiguous  to  those  of  the 
Japanese  Larch,  and  the  European  Larch  was 
badly  affected  by  the  disease.  1  concluded  that 
up  to  the  present  Japane-e  Larch  is  practically 
immune  from  the  disease.  However,  on  my 
return  to  Kew  I  received  specimens  (one  tree  in 
each  case)  from  two  estates  in  Scotland  of 
Japanese  Larch  which  undoubtedly  were  suffering 
from  canker  as  determined  by  Mr.  Massee  at 
Kew.  The  specimens  are  unquestionably 
Japanese  Larch,  as  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  dis- 
tinguishing shoots  of  this  tree  from  those  of  the 
common  Larch.  These  specimens  are  now  at 
Kew.  Various  species  of  trees  have  been 
attacked  by  Peziza,  and  it  is  not  remaikable  that 
the  Japanese  Larch  has  been  attacked  in  two 
isolated  cases.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  it 
had  never  succumbed  to  the  disease.     Practically, 
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it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  Scotland, 
from  Perthshire  to  Dumfries,  Japanese  Larch  is 
immune  up  to  the  present  in  plantations  varying 
in  age  from  fi^'e  to  sixteen  ;)ears.  Whether  it 
will  continue  immune  is  another  question.  The 
specimens  of  Japanese  Larch  attacked  were  one 
from  Perthshire,  the  other  from  Dumfriesshire. 
Augustine  Henry. 

CARNATION  "GLACIER." — In  further  reply  to 
Mr.  Fielder  as  to  the  synonymy  of  the  Carnations 
Glacier  and  Mrs.  J.  Brooks,  I  may  say  that  I 
obtained  my  original  plants  from  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbrish  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  who  of  course 
consider  the  two  varieties  to  be  quite  distinct. 
Perhaps  Messrs.  Cutbush  will  favour  us  with 
particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  above  varieties. 
J.  Murray,  Sopley. 

TREE  BLASTING.— It  is  surprising  that  the 
demolishing  of  tree-butts  by  blasting  is  not  more 
generally  adopted.  The  old  method  of  grubbing 
and  cleaving  is  a  most  laborious  undertaking, 
and  takes  much  time  to  accomplish  effectually. 
The  saving  in  labour  and  time  should  recom- 
mend the  blasting  method  to  those  who  have 
this  work  to  do.  Mr.  Bacon,  at  Cliveden,  near 
Maidenhead,  several  years  ago  successfully  car- 
ried out  the  work  of  demolishing  numbers  of 
butts  by  blasting.  The  account  of  the  experi- 
ment at  Stoneleigh  Abbey  on  p.  390  was  most 
interesting,  and  will  doubtless  be  imitated  by 
others.  F.  W. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SEVERE  WEATHER.  —  Con- 
sidering that  a  very  mild  spell  of  weather  was 
followed  closely  by  such  severe  frosts,  the 
damage  done  to  growing  crops  at  Blenheim  has 
not  been  so  severe  as  might  have  been  expected. 
But  Onions  for  spring  planting  have  been  cut 
down  to  within  3  inches  of  the  ground-level.  I 
have  never  seen  them  so  badly  injured  by  frost. 
Tom  Thumb  Lettuces,  although  planted  on  a 
warm  border,  have  their  outer  leaves  blackened. 
Cos  Lettuce  planted  on  a  more  exposed  site  have 
6uffe]'ed  little.  Among  late -planted  Cabbages 
the  weakly  plants  have  been  killed  outright.  The 
Coleworts  and  purple  Sprouting-Broccoli  also 
sho-w  effects  of  the  severe  weather.  Cos  Lettuce 
in  frames  and  covered  with  mats  were  frozen 
through,  but  by  gradually  thawing  them  whilst 
keeping  them  in  the  dirk  they  have  pulled 
through.  Endive  that  w'as  not  covered  has  been 
damaged,  but  will  ba  fit  for  use  later.  In  the 
flower  -  borders  all  liose-buds  were  blackened. 
Physalis  Franohetti  looked  particularly  bright 
when  surrounded  with  snow,  but  they  too  show 
effects  of  the  weather,  the  calyces  having  dark 
patches  upon  them.  Taking  the  temperatures 
(3  feet  above  ground-level)  at  7  a.m.  each  day, 
they  were  as  follows: — November  23,  17°  F. ; 
24th,  20°;  25th,  10°;  26th,  15°;  27th,  1G°;  on 
the  28th  a  thaw  set  in  which  was  very  gradual. 
About  2  to  3  inches  Cif  snow  fell.  J.  iV.  Miles, 
Blenheim  Palace  Gardens,  O.rfordshire. 

SEEDS  TAKEN  BY  THE  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDI- 
TION.— It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
Capt.  Scott  took  out  a  collection  of  vegetable  seeds 
in  the  steamship  Discovery  in  1901,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  found  useful  during  his  stay  in 
southern  climes.  Some  unused  portions  of  these 
seeds  have  lately  been  returned  to  us  by  Dr. 
Koettlitz,  botanist  to  the  expedition,  and  we  are 
surprised  to  find  so  little  deterioration  in  their 
germinative  power.  Out  of  100  seeds,  6ur 
botanist  reports  that  Radish  produces  92  jjer 
cent..  Lettuce  85  per  cent..  Turnip  96  per  cent.. 
Onion  71  per  cent.,  M;istard  96  per  cent.,  and 
Cress  93  per  ctnt. ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  have  passed  twice  through  the 
tropics,  and  have  been  exposed  to  the  low  tfmpe- 
rature  of  ~  40°  Fahr.  (72°  below  freezing-point). 
After  passing  through  such  viciE.situdes,  this 
enduring  vitality  can  only  be  put  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  seeds  were  specially  dried  according 
to  the  system  we  employ  with  all  garden  seeds 
intended  for  the  tropics.  By  our  peculiar  process 
excess  of  moisture  i.s  extracted  without  injury  to 
the  germ  ;  and  we  find,  when  certain  seeds  are  so 
treated,  their  tenacity  to  life  under  the  most 
varying  conditions  is  extraordinary.  We  also 
pack  such  seeds  in  hermetically  sealed  recep- 
tacles, from  which  the  air  is  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted.    Photograph  No.  175  in  the  expedition's 


exhibition,  now  open  at  the  Bruton  Galleries, 
illustrates  some  boxes  of  Mustard  and  Cress  in 
full  growth  in  the  most  southerly  point  at  which 
English  seeds  have  ever  sprouted.  James  Carter^ 
Co.,  237,  238,  and  97,  High  HoUorn. 

CONDITION  OF  EMIGRANTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

— In  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
August  13,  p.  ]  IG,  I  promised  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy infoimation  from  men  on  the  spot  re- 
garding the  cost  of  living,  &c.,  in  South  Africa, 
and  this  information  is  now  to  hand.  Although 
I  have  not  received  replies  from  all  to  whom 
I  applied,  I  believe  it  will  be  sutBoient  to 
convince  your  readers  that  the  note  by  "  One 
who  has  been  bitten "  was  misleading.  The 
first  letter  I  received  was  from  Mr.  Ridley, 
foreman  at  the  Municipal  Gardens,  Capetown,  in 
which  he  says  : — "  If  a  steady  and  careful  young 
man  was  receiving  £S  per  week  and  rooms,  he 
could,  if  he  liked  to  do  so,  save  £2  per  week  ;  but 
board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  at  from  25s. 
to  30s,  per  week."  He  aho  says  he  knows  of 
married  men  with  children  who  are  comfortable 
with  ^63  per  week.  The  second  letter  is  from  Mr. 
Leighton,  of  King  William's  Town  ((J2GmLles  from 
Capetown);  in  his  letter  he  says  : — "  Board  ard 
lodgings  similar  to  what  nursery  hands  receive  in 
the  old  country  can  be  obtained  at  from  22s.  Gd.  to 
25s.  per  week.  Most  of  the  necessai-ies  of  life 
are  about  the  same  as  when  you  were  here,  and 
groceries  are  cheaper."  Trade  is  improving,  and 
wages  are  advancing.  As  regards  the  statement 
that  labour  is  a  drug  on  the  market,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  to  know  that  when  Mr. 
W.  T.  Leighton  returned  to  the  Cape  from  this 
coimtry  he  met  a  young  man  who  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  farming,  ic.  He  had  no  definite 
employment  in  view,  but  Mr.  Leighton  gave  him 
work  at  his  nursery  at  30s.  per  week  and 
quarters,  and  soon  raised  it  to  35s. ;  he  stayed 
ten  months,  and  saved  .-£30  in  the  meantime.  Mr. 
Tidmarsh's  valuable  note  on  p.  228  is  full  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  is  fully  borne  out  1  y 
the  above  extracts  of  letters  from  men  who  give 
an  impartial  statement  as  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs  pertaining  to  cost  of  necessaries  in  South 
Africa.  J.  W.  Miles,  late  of  South  Africa. 

EUCHARIS  GRANDIFLORA  (AMAZONICA).— We 
have  had  a  fine  show  of  Eueharis  lately.  Fourteen 
potfuls  of  plants,  ranging  from  S  inches  to 
14  inches  in  diameter,  have  flowered  during  Sep- 
tember, some  having  twenty  stems  of  flowers. 
There  are  good  gardeners  who  cannot  get  their 
plants  to  flower  or  to  grow  satisfactorily.  Know- 
ing that  these  men  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
keep  their  jjlants  in  health,  I  think  the  failures 
may  be  due  to  the  "  hard  "  water  they  use,  theirs 
being  spring-water  and  ours  rain-water.  Our 
plants  are  given  no  special  treatment.  They  are 
grown  in  ordinary  soil  such  as  we  use  for  bulbs. 
About  February  1  they  are  put  into  an  early 
vinery,  and  there  thijy  remain  until  September, 
although  there  is  no  artificial  heat  applied  after 
the  middle  of  June,  and  air  is  afforded  by  night 
and  day  for  the  Vines.  Afterwards,  when  put 
into  a  warm  pit,  they  throw  up  their  flower- 
stems  in  a  short  time.  I  have  seen  plants  in  a 
stove  temperature  all  the  year  roimd,  but  am 
inclined  to  think  a  little  rest  is  better  for  them. 
-I  never  see  any  sign  of  the  dreaded  mite,  nor 
do  we  do  anything  to  prevent  its  appearance. 
Our  plants  are  from  !•  to  5  feet  across,  and  have 
ample  foliage.  John  Barnett,  October  11. 

leuchtenbergia  principis.— The  first  plant 
I,  ever  had  was  procured  from  the  Eoyal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  in  the  days  of  the  late  Sir  W.  J, 
Hooker  and  of  the  late  Mr.  .John  Smith,  ex- 
curator,  in  April,  18i;2.  I  call  it  the  king  of 
Leuchtenbergias,  although  I  hate  others  larger 
than  this  one.  They  are  all  more  or  less  difi'erent, 
some  have  longer  and  thicker  tubercles  than 
others,  and  the  spines  are  very  varied,  some  are 
very  fine  for  the  plant,  and  some  about  3  inches  ir- 
length,  and  fome  6  to  betwein  7  and  8  incles 
long,  and  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  one 
I  especially  refer  to,  which  is  the  grandttt 
spined  one  I  know,  the  tpinos  being  7h  itches  in 
length  and  about  one  quarter  broad  at  the  base. 
Some  are  thicker  in  the  stem;  and  imported 
plants  are  generally  marked  with  old,  dried 
tubercles,  showing  age,  &c.  Now  my  tallest  one 
is  9  inches  high  and  has  a  very  small  stem,  but 


six  others  are  close  to  the  soil,  having  been 
grown  on  from  very  little  plants  about  forty 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  tubercles  are  now 
about  J  or  ^  inch  long.  These  were  seedlings 
acquired  from  a  foreign  correspondent.  A 
gentleman  came  a  long  distance  some  years  ago 
to  see  me,  being  anxious  to  acquire  some,  and  he 
gave  me  five  pounds  for  one  of  them;  another 
rotted  through  drip.  Now  this  year,  to  my 
surprise,  three  of  these  eight  all  flowered  at  one 
time,  very  early  in  July.  One  produced  a  single 
flower,  another  two.  and  the  other  three,  and 
they  all  set  seed,  five  pods.  This  to  me  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  as  I  could  never  get  one  to 
do  so  before,  although  they  flower.  They  are  by 
some  said  to  be  difficult  to  manage ;  I  grow  mine 
some  on  a  stage  with  others,  but  chiefly  on  a 
shelf,  as  the  spines  get  damaged  and  the  plants 
become  unsightly.  Some  are  now  against  the 
glass.  One  flower  at  a  time  is  common,  but  two 
and  three  are  unusual,  though  one  flower  is  not  the 
limit.  The  plants  grow  and  flower,  and  the  flower, 
like  that  of  an  Echinocactus,  is  produced  from 
the  new  growth,  just  in  the  centre,  on  the  end  of 
the  tubercle.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
but  they  difter  somewhat  in  the  stigma.  August 
is  about  the  usual  time  of  flowering  and  on  to 
September,  but  I  only  had  four  flower  this  year 
out  of  eleven  plants.  Some  show  bud  very  late, 
and  our  climate  is  against  them.  My  place  is  of 
necessity  somewhat  neglected  now,  but  still  it 
affords  me  a  varied  source  of  recreation.  J.  C. 

the  fertilisation  of  tomato-flowers. — 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  discussion  on 
Tomato  culture,  whiih  took  place  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Kingston  Gardeners'  Association, 
various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  causes 
which  not  infrequently  led  to  barrenness  in 
Tomato-flowers  under  glass,  and  as  to  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  that  trouble.  All  the  speakers 
admitted  that  such  sterility  was  not  infrequent, 
and  rendered  some  form  of  manipulation 
necessary  to  overcome  it.  But  there  seemed  to 
be  put  forwaid  three  distinct  causes  for  this 
occasional  sterility.  First,  the  too  free  root- 
action  of  the  plants  in  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
producing  sappy,  soft  stems  and  gross  leafage, 
things  which  tended  to  neutralise  pollen  pro- 
duction and  free  fertilisation  ;  second,  dull 
sunless  weather;  and  third,  and  probably  the 
primary  cause  of  sterility,  very  hot  weather  causing 
great  aridity  in  the  atmosphere.  To  correct  the  first 
trouble,  artificial  fertilisation  liy  tapping  the  stems 
occasionally  during  the  day  to  cause  the  pollen 
cases  to  eject  pollen  that  some  may  be  attached 
to  the  points  of  the  stigmas,  or  catching  some 
pollen  thus  liberated  on  white  paper  and  trans- 
ferring it  with  the  point  of  a  camel's-hair  brush 
to  the  stigmas.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  all  cases  was  the  scarcity  of  pollen. 
In  the  second  troulde,  arising  from  dull,  sunless 
weather,  beyond  again  artificially  fertilising  it 
was  difficult  to  advise  farther.  In  the  third  case, 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  several  speakers 
advocated  gentle  syringing  once  or  twice  daily 
as  the  best  remedy.  It  was  held  that  pollen 
grains  would  not  attach  themselves  to  the  point 
of  the  stigmas  unless  those  points  were  moist 
either  with  water  or  with  the  viscid  fluid  pistils 
usually  emit  to  catch  the  pollen.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  very  hot,  dry  temperatures  under 
glass  neutralised  this  fluid  production.  The  dis- 
cussion was  very  interesting,  and  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  great  variation  of  opinion,  yet  diverse 
actions  all  seemed  to  be  successful.  A.  D. 

WOOD  ripening. — I  notice  that  some  corre- 
spondents of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  their 
remarks  on  the  fruit  crops  attribute  failure  or 
partial  failure  to  defective  wood-ripening,  and 
some  of  them  live  in  more  favoured  localities 
than  we  in  Lancashire.  Yet  in  the  absence  of 
the  usual  admitted  conditions  for  wood-ripening 
last  year  wo  have  had  good  crops,  and  extraordi- 
narily heavy  cropsof  MorelloCherries  on  high  walls 
facing  to  the  north,  where  the  sun  never  shines. 
It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  case  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  some  buds  producing  fruit  this  year  were 
formed  two  years  ago,  but  the  weather  in  1902 
in  this  district  was  not  much  better  than  that  of 
1903,  so  we  must  refer  our  defective  fruit  crops  to 
something  else.  Why  should  there  be  so  much 
stress  laid  on  wood  ripening  when  one  grower  and 
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•writer  laments  that  the  Morello  Cherry  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy  a  north  wall  instead  of  growing 
it  in  the  open  and  utilising  the  wall  space  for 
such  fruits  as  culinary  and  dessert  Plums  ;  and  I 
think  Mr.  G.  Wythes  once  advocated  the  plant- 
ing of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s, 
and  Marie  Benoist  Pears  on  a  north  wall.  How 
can  there  be  much  wood-ripening  in  these  positions, 
even  in  the  South  ?  If  wood  will  mature  on  a  north 
wall,  surely  it  ought  to  do  so  in  the  open  where  it 
is  exposed  to  all  the  sun  that  can  shine  on  it.  We 
have  only  two  Plum  trees,  excepting  those  on 
walls,  and  these  are  very  old.     Those  facing  east 


way.  A  vacant  space  occurring  on  a  west  wall  two 
years  ago,  I  moved  two  of  the  youngest  Plum-trees 
from  the  east  aspect,  and  though  they  must  be 
over  forty  years  old  they  look  better  in  their  new 
home.  Cherries  do  well  on  the  south  wall  in  the 
natural  soil  in  the  same  garden ;  so  does  the 
Orleans  Plum  in  another  garden.  Can  anyone 
explain  the  behaviour  of  the  Victoria  ?  W.  P.  R., 
Preston. 

SPIRyCA  LOBATA. — There  is  here  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  little  Spirsea  which  attracted  my 
attention    when  it  was  oflered   last  autumn   in 


Fig.  176.— PYR.\jni>  of  rEi.vKGOxiuMS  14  feet  high  cfltivatko  in 

MR.    LOVEGROVE'S   G.ARDEX    AT   CLARENCE    VILL.4,    MAIDENHEAD. 


flower  fairly  well,  but  set  no  fruit  worth  mention- 
ing; Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Greengage  facing  west 
do  better.  A  tree  of  Victoria  Plum,  over  twenty 
years  old,  in  an  orchard,  has  rarely  a  fruit  on  it. 
I  first  bared  the  roots  of  those  growing  on  the 
east  wall,  and  put  fresh  soil  to  them  ;  Ijut  that 
had  no  effect.  Seeing  that  hundreds  of  fruits 
attained  to  the  size  of  Peas,  I  thought  perhaps 
more  lime  was  needed.  Tberootswerefoundagain, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  lime-rubble  was  mixed 
with  the  soil  about  them.  I  lifted  the  roots  of 
some  of  the  old  trees  and  treated  them  in  the  same 


Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son's  list  of  new  and  rare 
hardy  plants.  It  is  again  offered  in  the  same 
list,  I  observe,  and  it  is  again  called  "Spira?a 
lobata  (true)."  The  following  is  the  description 
given  by  Messrs.  Cutbvxsh  : — "  This  is  a  pretty 
and  extremely  rare  plant,  growing  about  6  inches 
high,  producing  heads  of  rosy -pink  flowers 
during  summer."  As  will  be  known  to  most,  the 
ordinary  descriptions  of  Spirsea  lobata  speak  of  it 
as  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  and  it  is  considered 
synonymous  with  S  venusta  of  gardens.  I  am 
desirous   of    knowing   something   further    about 


this  dwarf  "  Spirtea  lobata,"  which  exactly 
answered  here  this  summer  the  description  given 
by  Messrs.  Cutbush.  It  appears  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  taller  S.  lobata  of  gardens,  and  I 
cannot  detect  any  real  difference  except  in 
stature.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  little  plant,  and 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  can  tell  me 
anything  further  about  it,  especially  if  it  is  the 
true  S.  lobata,  and  if  the  plant  we  have  hitherto 
known  as  lobata  is  wrongly  named.  S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn-by-Dumfries,  Scotland. 


PYRAMID    OF    PELARGONIUMS 

The  pyramid  of  Pelargoniums  shown  in  fig. 
176  was  cultivated  during  last  summer  in  the 
grounds  of  Clarence  Villa,  Maidenhead,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Lovegrove,  and  was  l-l  feet 
in  height,  and  at  the  base  6  feet  6  inches  square. 
The  plants  were  chiefly  of  a  pink-flowered  Ivy- 
leaved  variety,  and  they  flowered  abundantly  all 
the  season.  Mr.  Lovegrove,  who  is  an  amateur, 
states  that  some  of  the  plants  have  not  been 
re-potted  for  eight  years  past,  and  he  may  be 
fairly  congratulated  xipon  the  success  of  the 
culture  he  has  applied  to  them. 


SOCIETIES, 

—* — 

THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
Scientific  Committee. 

NOVEMBEH  2!),— Prcscnf  ■  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S. 
(in  the  cliair)  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Messis.  Uordoii,  Odell,  Mawley,  Saunders,  Douglas, 
Bowles,  and  Chittenden  (Hon.  Secretary). 

Testimonial  to  Professor  Henslow. — Dr.  Mas- 
TEUH  reported  on  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  Rev. 
W.  AVii.KSand  hini.self  with  the  view  of  presenting  Pro- 
fessor HEN8LOW  with  some  token  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
Committee  to  him  for  his  ungrudging  labours  on  its 
behalf  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Rev.  W.  WiLKS  and  Dr.  Masters 
should  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Committee,  and 
report  to  it  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime, 
subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  either  of  these  gentlemen. 

6'aW.s  on  Ncpcta  Olcchojiia. — Mr.  S.\UNDERS  reported 
on  these,  brought  to  the  last  meeting  by  Rev.  "VV. 
Wilks,  as  follows: — '*The  galls  are  by  no  means  un- 
common on  this  plant.  They  are  formed  by  the  grub 
of  one  of  the  Hymenopterous  gall-flies  belonging  to  the 
family  Cynipida;  (Diastrophus  glechomffi).  The  insect 
is  now  in  the  imago  state,  apparently  quite  ready  to 
leave  the  gaU  in  the  spring." 

Miimonctic  Disciised. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as 
follows  upon  plants  sent  to  the  last  meeting  from 
Bexley  Heath  : — "The  Mignonette  is  rather  a  puzzle. 
The  plants  resemble  in  every  particular,  both  ex 
ternally  and  internally,  those  I  examined  from  another 
eoiuce  which  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  on  the 
1st  inst.,  but  the  latter  were  badly  attacked  by 
eelworms.  Just  at  the  point  where  the  root  ends  and 
the  stem  begins  there  was  a  hollow  space,  and  the 
cells  round  it  were  broken  up  ;  in  this  space,  and 
among  the  cells,  were,  in  both  the  plants  that  I  took 
away,  a  number  of  eelworms.  I  examined  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  a  dozen  of  the  plants  from  Bexley  Heath, 
and  in  most  of  them  there  was  the  hollow  space  and 
the  brokeu-up  cells,  but  not  a  single  eelworm  could  I 
find,  which  surprised  me  vei'y  much.  These  creatures 
pass  part  of  their  existeuce  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  they  may  have  left  the  plants  for  that 
purpose.  The  roots  were  much  curled  and  twisted 
about.  I  could  not  find  any  signs  of  insects  or  fungi." 
AVith  regard  to  eelworms  in  the  soil,  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
observed  that  they  were  killed  if  the  fresh  loam  was 
stacked  with  London  dung  while  the  latter  fermented 
(tour  loads  of  loam  to  one  of  dung).  Mr.  Odell  stated 
that  eelworms  were  often  found  in  the  dung  of  animals 
fed  on  Clover-hay,  this  proving  a  soiu-ce  of  infection. 

Fasciatcd  Goiird. — Mr.  Odell  showed  a  remarkable 
Uourd,  which  had  the  stem  closely  joined  to  the  fruit 
wall  along  one  side.  A  tendril  was  growing  from  the 
stem  about  the  middle  of  its  junction  with  the  fruit. 
AH  the  fruits  produced  on  the  plant  while  it  was 
young  were  similar  to  this,  but  those  produced  later 
were  norma 

Spotted  Pears. — Dr.  CooKE  reported  :— "  The  Pears 
submitted  to  me  at  the  last  meeting  for  report  exhibit 
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no  visible  signs  of  disease.  There  is  no  decay,  and  the 
llcah  contains  no  myceliuni.  There  is  no  trace  of  fungi 
anywhere  about  them.  ' 

Carpenteria,  Diseased  Leaves  of. — Dr.  CooKE  y'^ve 
the  following  report  upon  these:— "The  leaves  of 
Carpenteria  from  Dulilin  are  badly  affected  with  leaf 
sjiot  of  a  very  common  liind,  produced  by  a  fungus  of 
the  genus  Phyllosticta,  althougli  the  sjiecie-s  i.s  not  very 
decided.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  collect  and 
burn  all  the  diseased  leaves  possible,  and  not  to  allow 
thorn  to  remain  on  the  ground,  as  tliey  are  liable  to 
develop  a  higher  form  of  fructification  in  the  winter, 
and  produce  sporidia  in  the  spring,  which  will  attack 
the  young  and  healthy  leaves.  Spraying  with  Lor- 
deaux-mixture  in  spring  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  may 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease." 

Apple  Scab,  <{r.— A  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
C.  H.  HOOPEB,  in  which  he,  quoting  a  correspondent 
in  E.  Yorks,  drew  attention  to  the  prevalence  of 
Apple-scab  thi.s  season,  and  of  moulds  on  Apples  in  the 
fruit-store.  His  correspondent  says  :  —  "  I  think  I  shall 
master  it  by  burning  a  piece  of  sulphur  the  size  of  a 
pea  on  a  piece  of  live  coal  twice  a  week.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  formalin  (-10  per  cent.)  is  the  proper  remedy 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi  in  a  fruit  store.  .  .  . 
One  cannot  be  too  careful  about  the  kind  and  condition 
of  wood  used  for  shelf-fixing  (slate  shelves  are  in  use). 
Many  sorts  of  fungi  start  from  wood."  Several 
members  mentioned  the  great  abundance  of  "scab" 
this  season. 

F:ora  of  the  Beltiinn  Sanel  Dunef.~Dy.  M.\sters 
showed  a  number  of  photograplis  illustrating  the 
I)hy.sical  features  and  Hora  of  the  dunes  of  the  Belgian 
coast,  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Coxyde,  among  the 
dunes,  anil  the  meins  of  retaining  the  sand  by  the 
growth  of  Boplars  and  other  means. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

^  November  211.— A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Club  room. 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  E.  Mawlcy  in 
the  chair.  Much  discussion  arose  over  the  request  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  tliat  the  Society's  show 
fixed  for  Septeml)er  G  and  7  do  not  close  until  a  later 
hour  than  0  r.M.  on  tlie  second  day,  being  "fireworks 
day."  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Company  to  allow  the 
show  to  be  held  on  September  7  and  S. 

Mr.  Wyatt  put  forward  some  ])roposals  as  to  a 
diverse  method  of  judging  seedlings,  preferring  a  small 
committee  and  voting  by  Irallot.  It  was,  after  much 
discussion,  agreed  to  retain  the  present  system  of  open 
voting,  and  to  instruct  the  whole  of  the  judges  to  make 
awards  to  seedlings.  That  subject  evoked  considerable 
further  discussion  as  to  the  practice  on  the  part 
of  a  few  raisers  of  showing  in  their  competing 
stands  seedlings  not  in  commerce.  That  was  held 
to  heavily  handicap  exhibitors  who  show  only 
varieties  in  commerce.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  that  the  proper  course  would  lie  to  have 
special  classes  for  seedlings,  of  course  chiefly  Cactus 
varieties,  staged  not  onlv  for  prizes,  but  also  for 
certificates.  It  was  urged  that  the  practice  of  showing 
seedlmgs,  although  named,  in  common  with  established 
varieties  was  misleading  to  the  public,  who  in  taking 
names  of  these  would  naturally  conclude  they  were 
already  in  trade.  The  schedule"  for  next  year's  show 
being  already  arranged,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  this 
matter  to  remain  ojien  for  the  present.  That  special 
seedling  classes  will  the  following  year  be  adojited  seems 
evident.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  joint  committee  authorised  to  grant 
Certificates  to  seedlings  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  at 
the  last  September  meeting,  but  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman.  Mr.  P.  ^Y. 
Tulloch  having  resigned  the  secretaryshii),  Mr.  Curtis 
is  a  candidate  for  the  post. 


PUTNEY    AND    WANDSWORTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  1.— The  annual  dinner  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  Society  took  |jlace  on  the  above 
date  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Hotel,  Wandsworth.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Rear-Admiral  Campbell,  E.N., 
and  there  were  present  about  12"  persons,  including  a 
few  ladies. 

The  toast  of  "Success  to  the  Society"  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  McKerchar.  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Mahood,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.' 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  "The  OflScers  of  the 
Society,"  including  Mr.  Rawlings  (Treasurer)  and  the 
Secretaries  (Mr.  .1.  F.  P.lcLeod  and  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds). 
This  was  proposed  tiy  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and 
from  the  speeches  that  followed  it  was  conclu.sivclv 
shown  tliat  the  recent  exhibition  was  more  successful 
even  than  usual.    The  Treasurer  stated  that  for  several 


years  past  there  h.is  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
annual  income  of  the  Society,  and  there  is  a  small 
reserve  fund  at  the  bank.  There  is  every  indication 
that  in  the  future  even  greater  interest  will  be  shown 
in  the  Society's  work,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  after 
being  established  so  many  years  the  Societ_v  now  promotes 
the  finest  exhibition  held  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

There  were  other  toasts,  and  these  were  intersijersed 
in  a  first-class  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Decemiier  7,  8.— The  early  winter  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  above 
dates.  The  weather  was  dull  and  the  effects  of  a 
ilense  fog  in  the  metropolis  was  apparent  even  as  far  as 
Sydenham,  producing  a  depressing  effect.  The  quality 
of  the  ilowers  gave  evidence  of  the  waning  season  for 
the  popular  flower,  although  the  exhibits  collectively 
}>roduced  a  pleasing  effect,  this  being  enhanced  by  the 
bright  displays  of  non-competitive  exhibits.  Most  of 
the  classes  were  but  feebly  represented,  and  the 
individual  flowers  but  mediocre  in  quality  ;  still  the 
exhibition  may  serve  a  purpose  in  maintaining  an 
interest  in  these  useful  flowers  for  a  longer  period,  and 
give  an  impetus  to  the  production  of  late-flowering 
varieties.  Three  novelties  were  recognized  by  the 
<  'omrnittee  and  awarded  the  Society's  Certificate ;  these 
were  all  of  the  "  market "  or  "decorative  "  type. 

Gboips. 

The  class  that  called  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliaged  jilants. 
arranged  in  a  semi-circular  manner,  and  having  an 
area  of  12  by  12  feet,  was  represented  by  two  exhibits, 
those  from  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill.  Strea'tham  Common 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Howe),  and  from  Mr.  Robert  Forstkr, 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.  E.,  who  were  awarded  tlic  1st  and 
2ud  prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  premier  group 
contained  some  well-grown  specimen  Chrysanthemums, 
princijially  of  the  Japanese  tyjie,  and  was  suitable- 
relieved  with  Drac.'enas,  Codireums  (Crotons),  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c.  ;  while  Poinsettia  pulcherrimi  gave  a 
bright  touch  of  colour  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Fokster's  group  was  rather  more  formally 
arranged.  The  Chrysanthemum  flowers  were  not  so 
fine  in  his  collection,  in  which  were  noticed  two 
well-flowered  plants  of  Cypri])edium  insigne  in  pans. 

Lady  Tate  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  collection  of 
flowering,  berried,  and  foliage  jilants  arranged  on  a 
table  measuring  !l  feet  by  (i  feet.  The  display  was 
very  bright  and  was  arranged  with  pleasing  taste.  The 
members  were  principally  greenhouse  subjects  —  Be- 
gonias, Bouvardias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Narcissi, 
Hyacinthus  albulus,  Poinsettias,  &c.  The  judges 
awarded  this  exhibit  the  1st  prize. 

Cut  BLOOM.S. 

Only  one  grower  exhibited  in  the  class  for  twentv- 
four  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  John  Simon,  gr. 
to  W.  W.  Ma.nn,  Esq.,  Ra\enswood,  liexley,  who  was 
awarded  the  1st  jirize  for  a  very  commendable  collection, 
considering  the  season.  The  varieties  included  Mme. 
R.  Cadbury,  Mrs.  F.  AV.  Vallis,  Manpiis  \'.  Venosta, 
Mme.  Carnot,  Guy  Hamilton.  W.  H,  Whitehouse  (an 
excellent  flower  of  a  light  rosy  pink  colour,  with  darker 
centre),  Ben  "Wells,  Gen.  Hutton  (good  colour),  Acme, 
Blrs.  W.  Mease.  Commonwealtli,  G.  J.  Mee,  Dorothy 
P.\well  (good  flower),  Bessie  Godfrey,  Miss  Nellie 
I'ockett,  Mine.  Paolo  Radaelli,  &c. 

The  class  for  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  dis- 
tinct, brought  three  exhibits,  none  of  a  high  standard 
of  quality,  the  best  flowers  being  those  staged  by  Leai! 
Drew,  Esq.,  Knowle  Green  House,  Staines  (gr..  Mr. 
W.  Jinks),  whose  varieties  were  Guv  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
F.  Vi'.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Thirkell  (a  nice  flower),  Mrs.  AV.  H. 
Whitehouse,  W.  R.  t'hurch  (small),  Mrs.  A.  JIason, 
Geo.  Mileham,  Mrs.  It.  Cailbury.  May  Iiiglis,  Madame 
Paolo  Radaelli  (weak),  and  Madame  Gabrielle  Duprc> 
(the  best  example  in  the  collection).  W.  W.  M.\N.\, 
Esq.,  Bciley  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Simon),  was  2nd. 

The  class  for  six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct, 
was  represented  by  only  two  exhibits— those  from  Mr. 
W.  G.  Prudden'Clai'ik,  Ravensleigh,  York  Road, 
Hitchin  ;  and  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  F.mlkner,  Fonthill 
Lodge,  Honor  Oak  Road,  Forest  Hill  (gr,,  Mr,  C. 
Bellis),  wlio  won  in  the  order  named.  The  flowers  in 
the  1st  prize  collection,  although  bright  in  colour,  were 
but  mediocre  in  f[uality,  being  thin  in  substance  and 
poor  in  form, 

InrAirrccls. — One  exhibit  only  was  shown  in  the  class 
for  twelve  "incurved"  Chrysanthemums;  but  this 
group  was  of  higher  standard  than  any  seen  in  the 
.lapanese  classes,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  It  was  shown  liy  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Bexley 
(gr.,  Mr.  ,1.  Simon).  The  varieties  included  lalene, 
Frank  Hammond  (good  flowers).  Snowdrift,  Raljdi 
Hatton  (weak),  Bonnie  Dundee  (deep  yellow),  Mr. 
James  Eadie,  and  Miss  N.  Southam. 

Six  bunches  of  large  single-flowered  varieties  were 
required  to  be  shown  as  naturally  grown,  and  without 


disbudding.  Three  entries  resulted,  one  being  dis- 
qualified for  including  a  vaiicty  that  was  not  of  the 
ty])e  required.  Sir.  W.  Pagram,  gr.  to  J.  Coi'RTEN'av, 
Esq.,  was  1st,  with  refined  flowers  of  Earlswood  Beautv, 
Edith  Pagram,  Fred.  Wheatley,  &c.  2nd,  W.  j. 
Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Brooks).  An 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Henty,  Langley, 
for  a  fine  collection,  which  was  disqualified  for  the 
reason  stated. 

Vase  Classe.s. 

There  was  no  competition  in  the  class  for  six  bunches 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  three  blooms 
of  one  variety  to  form  a  bunch.  Jlr.  W.  G.  PnuriDEN- 
Cl.\rk,  of  York  Road,  Hitchin,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
and  gained  1st  jirize. 

In  a  class  for  six  Ijunehes  of  decorative,  spidery, 
thread-petalled  or  jilumed  varieties  in  not  fewer  than 
three  varieties,  there  were  three  exhibits,  the  best 
being  that  of  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gr.  to  R.  Henty,  Esq., 
whose  collection  was  all  of  the  spidery  type.  Mr. 
Taylor,  gr.  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  was  2nd, 
with  a  collection  of  decorative  varieties.  3rd,  Mr.  W. 
Pagram,  gr.  to  .1.  Courtenay,  Esq. 

For  six  bunches  of  small-tiowered  Pompon  varieties 
Mr.  D.  B.  Cr.vne  was  awarded  1st  prize  ;  and  Mr. 
Pagraji,  2nd  prize. 

The  class  for  a  large  vase  of  Chr\santhemums  of  any 
t^-pe  except  "  Pom])on,"  arranged  with  suitable  foliage, 
resulted  in  five  admirable  exhibits,  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Clareniion,  The  Grove,  Watford  (gr,,  Mr.  C.  Harris\ 
containing  ten  Chrysanthemums  as  good  as  any  in  the 
show.  These  flowers  were  of  the  variety  Devonian, 
and  were  obtained  from  terminal  buds  "taken"  in 
August.  The  flowers  as  shown  appeared  to  be  true 
"Incurveds.'' 

The  best  vase  of  Pompon  varieties  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate.  Mr.  Crane  also  had  the  best  basket  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  Class  18. 

There  were  no  entries  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  none  in  that  for 
twelve  vases  of  Japanese  varieties. 

A>iateuh.s'  Classes. 

The  displays  in  the  various  classes  were  generally 
very  feeble,  and  competition  was  poor,  many  of  the 
classes  being  sparsely  represented.  For  six  .Japanese, 
distinct,  four  competed,  resulting  in  a  local  grower, 
Mr.  C.  Haselgrove,  gr.  to  W.  Braniier,  Esq.,  13, 
Crescentwood  Road,  Sydenham  Hill,  winning  1st  prize  ; 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  Trowell,  gr.  to  D.  Link,  Esq.. 
Beekenham,  2nd. 

Jlr.  H.  Pestell,  gr.  to  F.  S.  AViGBAM,  Esq.,  Bedford, 
had  the  best  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with 
foliage,  &c. 

For  six  Japanese  in  not  fewer  than  four  varieties, 
and  not  more  than  two  of  any  one  variety,  Mr. 
Pruimien-Clark  was  awarded  1st.  The  vase  contained 
among  other  varieties  good  flowers  of  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli. 

Mr.  PrijiDEN-Clark  was  also  1st  for  six  bunches  of 
any  varieties,  three  blooms  of  one  variety  only  in  a 
bunch.  The  examples  of  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell  and  Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli  were  good  in  this  exhibit. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties  :- 

Golden  Standard. — This  is  a  yellow  sport  from 
Bronze  Tuxedo.  A  market  variety  having  stiff  petals 
with  erect  growth,  of  an  excellent  yellow  colour. 
Shown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Turner,  nurseryman.  Hale, 
Liverpool. 

Market  (lold. — As  its  name  indicates,  is  a  market 
variety  of  yellow  colour.  The  flowers  arc  the  reverse 
of  the  former  variety,  being  looser,  and  after  the 
nature  of  a  small  "Japanese-."  It  is  esjiccially  valu- 
able for  flowering  late,  many  of  the  flowers  being  still  in 
the  bud  stage.  A  free-flowering  habit.  Shown  by 
ilr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

Charm    of   the    Winter.  —  A    white    "decorative' 
variety.     Flowers    small    but    freely    produced.     The 
centre  is  somewhat  greenish,  a  tint  which  the  flower 
loses    in    the    older    stages.     Shown    by    Mr.    D.wiir 
inijamei.ls. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
an  exhibit  of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants.  Begonias 
of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  were  excellent.  There 
were  also  zonal  Pelargoniums,  C'hrysanthemums, 
Cannas,  and  Celosias.  A  bright  and  attractive  group 
(Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Ambrose  &  Son,  Chesliunt,  Herts,  staged  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  including  foliage  plants.  Ferns, 
Palms,  &c.  ;  greenhouse  ])lants  Carnations,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Azaleas,  Clirvsanthemums,  Ericas,  Sola- 
nums,  &c,  ;  also  Roses,  Grapes,  and  pot  Vines. 
Eucharis  grandiHora  was  shown  well  in  this  collection 
(Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheai.  &  SoN.s,  Crawley,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  of  splendid  rpialit}- 
( Large  Silver  Medal). 
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Messrs.  John  Lain(.;  k  Sons.  Forest  Hill,  London, 
S.E.,  exhibitec't  a  similar  collection  of  fiuit  very  taste - 
fulh'  arranged  with  decorative  plants  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  David  Incameli.s,  King's  Grove,  Maidenhead, 
staged  baskets  of  Potato  tubers  in  most  of  the  newer 
varieties  {Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Gooldkn.  G,  Ashlev  Road,  Altrin- 
cham,  set  up  a  table  entirely  filled  with  Chrysanthemum 
Howers.  Most  of  the  types  were  represented,  a  feature 
being  the  decorative  and  smaller-flowering  types.  The 
exhibit  was  arranged  with  good  taste  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  Skward,  nurseryman,  Han  well,  showed  a 
bjitch  of  a  white  "market"  variety  of  Clirysaiithemum 
named  Freedom. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


MARKETS. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SDCIETIES. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT  HORTICULTURAL. -The  monthly 
meeting  was  held  at  Warburton's  Hotel,  Newport,  on 
December  .3,  when  Mr.  C.  H.  Snook,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Scaramanga,  Westhill,  Stianklin,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  for  E.xhibition." 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  from  all  parts 
of  the  island  lo  hear  Mr.  Snook,  who  is  one  of  tlie  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  the  essayist  explained 
to  tlie  members  in  a  clear  and  concise  way  the  method 
he  adopted  from  tile  selection  and  takiufr  of  cuttings 
and  subsequent  treatment  to  the  moment  the  flowers 
are  arranged  on  the  exhibition  board.  A  communica- 
tion was  read  from  the  Set-rctary  of  the  IJritish  Gar- 
deners' Association.  It  was  decided  to  discuss  the 
objects  of  the  above  Association  at  a  special  meeting  to 
be  held  at  an  early  date.   IT. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Association,  Mr.  C.  Foster,  Horti- 
cultural Instructor,  Reading  College  Gardens,  read  .a 
paper  on  '"Cropping  and  Inter-cropping  a  Vegetable 
Garden."  Peas  were  first  dealt  with  as  forming  one  of 
the  chief  crops  of  the  gardeu.  aud  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  as  to  cropping  and  intercropping  in 
connection  with  this  popular  vegetable  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  paper.  Betw-cen  the 
rows  of  early  Peas,  crops  of  Spinacli,  Radishes  and  early 
Milan  Turnips  sliould  be  taken,  and  with  the  second 
carlies  a  short-topped  early  Potato  or  early  Cauliflower 
such  as  Erfurt  or  Magnum  Bouum  should  be  grown.  After 
the  early  Peas  are  removed.  Endive,  Lettuce  and 
Spinach  should  be  sown  for  autumn  use.  Second  early 
Peas  being  cleared  olV  at  tlie  beginning  of  August  will 
allow  room  for  winter  Spinach  and  late  Turnips.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Foster  mentioned  that  in  cropping  and 
inter-cropping  a  gardeu  the  thing  to  aim  at  is  the 
production  of  the  largest  possible  amount  in  a  given 
space  and  in  a  given  time,  and  to  reduce  the  cliances 
of  failure  each  successive  crop  should  be  in  character 
as  far  as  possible  unlike  its  predecessor.  A  splendid 
collection  of  vegetables  from  the  college  gardens  was 
staged,  consisting  of  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Broccoli,  Car- 
rots, Turnips,  Brussels-Sprouts,  Endive,  Chicory,  &c. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL.— Ata meeting  held 
on  November  2.5,  Mr.  .loliu  Barks  read  a  paper  on 
'"Vines  and  Peaches."  The  lecturer  explained  how  he 
established  a  vinery  at  Castlohill.  Procuring  strong 
canes  in  the  autumn,  he  plunged  the  pots  in  ashes  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall,  removing  them  to  the  south 
side  in  the  spring.  Early  in  May  his  vinery  being 
ready,  the  border  (an  inside  one)  was  made  3  feet  wide, 
with  .'fresh  turf  chopped  1  inches  square,  to  which  was 
added  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones  ;  the  Vines,  which 
were  by  this  time  breaking  into  growth  naturally,  had 
the  soil  removed  from  the  roots,  which  wei"e  spread  out 
and  planted  carefully.  The  canes  were  tied  to  the 
wires,  not  shortened  back,  but  were  bent  down  above  a 
suitable  bud  about  4  feet  above  the  first  wire.  No  fire- 
heat  was  applied  during  the  first  season  :  the  buds 
above  the  cliosen  one  for  a  leader  were  gradually  rubbed 
out.  At  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  rods  were  pruned, 
leaving  8  feet  extension,  little  nicks  being  cut  just 
above  the  lower  eyes  to  ensure  their  breaking  into 
growth  in  the  following  spring.  In  the  second  season 
four  bunches  of  fruit  were  taken  from  each  rod.  Peaches 
wei"e  briefly  dealt  with,  and  Mr.  Barks  caused  surprise 
among  some  of  tiie  members  by  saying  lie  applied  half 
a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree  at  one  dose.  F.  W.  P. 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL.-On  December  3  an 
interesting  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E. 
Shrivell  before  a  large  gatliering  of  gardeners.  Mr.  T. 
Foster  (Chairman  of  the  Association),  occupied  the 
chair.  Mr.  Shrivell's  lecture  was  entitled  "  Up-to-date 
manuring."  He  spoke  of  good  results  he  had  had  from 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilisers  in  conjunction  with 
animal  manures.  Mr.  Shrivell  maintained  that  up-to- 
date  manuring  was  vei"y  profitable,  for  the  expenditure 
was  much  less,  and  tiie  crops  showed  bett.erresu)t5.  On 
an  acre  of  ground  manured  with  twcnty-f.ve  loads  Londcn 
dung,  4  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  aud  4  cwt  sup.crplio-phatc, 
showed  an  average  crop  per  annum  of  40  tons  3  cwt.  per 
acre.  Another  plot  was  manured  wiili  fifty  loads 
of  London  dung  alone,  this  jieUling  an  average  crop  per 
annum  of  only  .30  t)us  7i  cwt.  per  -ere.  J.  P. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

It  -was  in  the  early  seventies  that  the  dread 
Hollyhoch:  disease  (Puccinia  malvacearum)  was 
devasting  the  collections  of  plants  atout  the 
country.  One  of  the  features  of  the  fungus  is  its 
rapid  germination,  and  in  1873— 7-t  it  appeared 
to  be  widely  diffused  all  over  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally in  this  country.  Nowhere  was  its  virulence 
more  severely  felt  than  in  the  fine  collection  then 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Chater,  at 
Saffron  Walden.  So  destructive  was  it  that  I 
believe  the  Catalogue  Chater  issued  in  the 
autumn  of  187-i  "was  the  last  the  veteran  distri- 
buted. It  is  a  remarkable  Catalogue,  as  it  con- 
tains the  names  of  109  varieties  raised  by  Chater, 
and  a  few  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hawke,  then  an 
Eastern  Counties  rector,  who  afterwards  became 
Lord  Hawke,  his  son  being  the  well-known  York- 
shire county  cricketer.  I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  how  these  two  celebrated  growers  of  the 
Hollyhock  used  to  pit  their  strength  against  each 
other  at  Uishop  Auckland  in  the  class  for  twelve 
spikes  ;  and  such  spikes  !  Shall  we  ever  see  the 
like  again  ? 

In  1842  Chater  was  gardener  to  a  Squire 
Stephenson,  at  Steplebitrntished,  and  besoming 
enamoured  of  the  Hollyhock  he  began  both  to 
grow  it  and  to  raise  new  varieties.  The  first 
Hollyhock  which  it  is  believed  he  had  in  his 
garden  was  Napoleon,  yellow-and-red  ;  it  was  of 
French  extraction  and  rather  double.  Mr. 
Chater  carefully  fertilised  this  with  one  of  the 
improved  varieties  raised  Ijy  Mr.  C.  Baron,  and 
the  first  variety  he  obtained  from  seed  was 
named  Comet,  a  rosy- scarlet  flower.  Finding 
the  Hollyhock  rising  in  popularity,  Mr.  Chater 
started  in  business  at  Saffron  Walden  in  the 
early  forties,  and  in  184t  or  thereabouts  he 
issued  his  first  catalogue. 

Meanwhile  .A.dam  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  was  com- 
mencing to  improve  the  flov/er,  and  raised  some 
fine  varieties,  but  W.  Chater  distanced  all  his 
competitors  as  a  producer  of  fine  seedlings,  and 
he  was  for  years  a  luost  successful  exhibitor.  I 
visited  him  at  the  time"  the  fungus  was  most 
destructive,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  how  the 
stock  suffered,,  fine  varieties  becoming  wholly 
extinguished,  to  the  ^reat  grief  of  the  veteran. 
Young  stock  in  frames  and  growing  plants  went 
down  before  the  ravages  of  the  Puccinia,  never  to 
rise  again.  Happily  for  the  Hollyhock  and  those 
who  admire  it,  the  flower  is  being  re-established 
in  public  favour.  A  few  of  Mr.  Chater's  raising 
have  survived,  and  now  his  successors,  Mesurs. 
Webb  &  Brand,  are  producing  varieties  of  excel- 
lent properties  from  seed.  We  may  hope  to  see 
classes  for  Hollyhock  blooms  restored  to  schedules 
of  prizes,  and  the  time  may  come  when  spikes  of 
Hollyhocks  will  appear  on  the  exhibition  table. 

It  was  high  cultivation  which  produced  fine 
Hollyhocks  in  the  past,  and  will  do  so  again.  Old 
garden  soil  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and  with  the 
addition  of  plenty  of  well-decomposed  manure,  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  strong  growth  and 
fine  flowers.  It  was  an  old  practice  to  set  out 
the  plants  in  the  open  in  autumn  ;  but  if  the  soil 
is  one  retentive  of  moisture,  wet  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  in  winter ;  while  the  Hollyhock  is  a 
moisture- loving  plant  in  suinintr.  Old  tufts 
which  have  flowered  are  left  in  the  ground  to 
procure  stock,  and  the  practice  is  resorted  to  of 
removing  the  mould  round  the  neck  of  the  plant 
to  the  width  of  li  inches,  and  filling  up  with  sand 
level  "with  the  surface,  and  then  the  action  of  wet 
and  also  of  any  harmful  insects  is  not  so  inju- 
rious. Plants  of  fine  vaiietics  propagated  in 
summer  are  best  winterrd  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
then  planted  out  in  March  and  .-Vpril ;  it  has  been 
found  that  they  will  bloom  as  finely  and  as  early 
as  when  planted  out  in  autumn.  R.  D. 


COVENT   GARDEN,  December  7. 
Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  'Wholesale  Prices. 


Araliap,  per  doz. 

Azaleas      

Arbor   Vitse,   per 

doz 

Aspidistras,  doz. 
Aucnbas,  per  doz. 
Azalea  mollis,  pot, 

each       

Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  pr.dz. 
Bouvardias,  pots, 

per  doz 

Chrysanthemums, 

per  dozen 

C0CO3  

Crotons,  per  doz. 

Cyclamen 

IJyperus,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  variety, 

dozen     

Ericas,  per  dozen 
Euonymus,  vars., 

per  dozen 


8.d.  s.d. 

«  0-12  0 

3  0-36 

9  0-18  0 
18  0-36  0 

4  C-  8  0 


8  0  12  0 
4  0    — 


I  per 


6  0-18  0  ' 
12  0-18  0  ( 
12  0-24  0  ; 
10  0-12  0  I 

3  0-401 


Ferns  in  var 
doz 3 

Ficuselastica,  per 
dozen     9 

Uyacinths.Dutch, 
per  dozen        ...  12 

Marguerites,  doz.    6 

Narcissus,  Trum- 
pet, per  doz.   ...    it 

Orange-trees, each    2 

Palms,     variety, 
each       3 

Poinscttias.     per 
dozen      10 


d.  8.cf^ 

0-12  0 

0-24  0 

0-15  0 
0-10  9 

0     — 
0-16  0 


Primulas 

Pteris  tremula,  p. 
dozen     4 

Roman  Hyacinths, 

I     per  box 3 

6  0-lB  0  '  Solanums,  dozen    4 
12  0  18  0    Tropneolum.  doz.    3 

I  Tulips,    red    and 
4  0-10  0  i      white,   per  Ijox    3  0 


0    - 
0-  5  (J 


0    — 
0-  .H  0 
0-  4  U 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d,   s.d. 

Anemones,  p.  doz.    2  0-40 

Azalea  mollis,  per 

bunch 

—  white,  p.  doz. 
Bouvardias,     per 

dozen     

Callas,  per  doz 

CimclUas 

Carnations,   doz. 

bunches 

—  specials,buuch  3  0-50 
Chrysanthemum, 

p.  doz.  bunches 
Croton  Leaves  ... 
Dafi'odils,  pcridoz. 
Eucharis,  doz.  ... 
Ferns,  Asparagus, 
per  bunch   ... 

—  French,    doz. 
bunches 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.   bunches    4  0-80 

Foliage,  various, 
dozen  bunches 
Fi"eesia,  dozen  ... 
Gardenias,  p.  box 
Honesty,  bunch 
Lilac,  French  ... 
LUium    auratum 

per    bunch    2  0-30 

—  Harrisii,    per 

bunch 

—  lanclfolium... 
Lily  of  the  Valley 
Marguerites,  yel- 
low, 12  bunches    0  9-16 


1  6    — 

4  0     — 

4  0-60 
.3  0-6  0 
16-20 

9  0-60  0 


4  0-24  0 
16-20 
8  0-90 
3  0-40 

0  6-16 

0  3-04 


2  0-60 
6  0  — 
2  0-30 

2  0    — 

3  0-40 


3  6-40 
10-26 
6  (.-1-3  0 


Marguerites,  white. 

dozen  bunches 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

packet   

Narcissus  p.  doz. 

—  Soleild'Or.  per 
dozen  

Orange    Blossom 

Orchids,  various, 

per  dozen    ... 

—  Cattleyas 
Pancratiums,  doz. 
Pelargoniums, 

zonal,    dozen 
bunches 

—  white,    dozen 
bunches 

—  double  scarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Poinscttias,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 

Roman  Hyacinths 

Hoses,     Mermet, 

per  bunch   ... 

—  red,  bunch  ... 

—  white,  bunch 

—  pink,    bunch 

—  9afranos,buu. 

—  Sunrise,  bun. 
Smilax,  12  bunch. 
Tuberoses  on 

stem,  bunch  . 

—  short,  p.  doz. 
Tulips,  per  bimch 
Violets,  doz.  bun. 

—  Parma,  bun.... 


a.d.  s.d. 
2  0-60 

1  6    — 

2  0-30 

2  6-30 
0  9-  2  (I 

2  0-80 
6  0-12  0 

:j  0-  4  u 


3  0-60 

3  0-60 

9  0    — 
6  0-12  » 

2  0-50 
.S  C-  6  0 
2  0-40 

4  0-50 
10-16 
10-16 
16-30 

0  9-10 

0  2-04 

1  0  —  ■ 
10-20 

2  0-36 


Vegetables:  Average  Wbolesale  Fricea' 


Artichokes.GIobe, 
per  dozen... 

—  Jerusalem, 

sieve 
Beans,  dwf.,p.  lb. 
Bsetroot,  bushel 
Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve      

Cabbages,  tally ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen     

Celeriae,  per  doz. 

Celery,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Cress,  doz.  pun. 

Cucumbers,   doz. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 
per  dozen... 

Mint,  per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 


10  — 
0  10-1  0 
10-16 

0  6-10 

2  0-30 

16-20 

a  0-  3  0 

10-26 

1  6    — 

3  0-10  0 
0  9    — 

4  0-17  0 
10-13 
0  3    — 

10-12 
10-16 

10-13 

3  0    — 


S.d.  s.d, 
) 

0  6-12 


Mushrooms(boase) 

per  lb 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve     ...    3  0-40 

—  per  bag        ...    k  o-  8  s 

—  per  case       ...    «  6-  9  0 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches       ...    10-18 

—  sieve 0  6-09 

Parsnips,  per  bag  2  6  — 
Potatos,  per  ton  60  0-100  0 
Radishes,    per 

dozen  bunches    10    — 
Rhulmrb,  York., 

l>er  dozen        ...    2  0    —  ■ 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz...    0  9    — 
Seakale,  per  doz.  20  0    —  ' 
Shallots,  p.  sieve    3  0    — 
Spinach,  p.  bush.    16-20 
Tomatos,      Tene- 
rili'e,  boxes 

—  English, 
Turnips,  doz. 


Watercress,     per 
dozen  bunches 


6  0-14  0 
2  6-40 
10-16 
16-20 


4  0     — 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


16-36 


10-26 

4  0-10  0 
10-16 

5  6-14  0 


.\  p  p  1  e  8,     per 
bushel 

—  English,  sieve 

or     !i  a  1  f 
bushel 
Bananas,     bunch 

—  loose,     dozen 
Chestnuts,       per 

bag  

Cobnuts,    per  lb.  0  4}-0  U 
Grapes,    Gros 

C  o  1  m  a  r,    per 

lb 0  6-13 

Remakks.  —  Cucumbers,  Brussels  -  Sprouts,  Mush- 
rooms, and  Celery  are  lower  in  price.  Italian,  Cher- 
Iiourg,  St.  Malo,  and  home-grown  Cauliflowers  are  now 
("onnng  in.  English  Onions  per  cwt.  are  9*.  6c/.  to  10s, 
Oregon,  per  case  of  Apples,  fine,  13s.  to  14s.:  Califor- 
uian.  per  case,  7s.  to  8s.  :  American  barrels,  10s.  to  14s. . 
Potatos  (new,  from  Algeria),  per  lb.,  4</.  :Tenei"itle,  per 


Grapes,  Muscat 

A,  per  lb.     ... 

B,  per  lb.     ... 
Canon  Hall 

A,  per  lb... 

B,  perlb... 
—  Alicante,   per 

lb 

Lemons,  per  case 
Oranges,  per  case 
Pears,  per  sieve... 
Pines,  each 


s.d.  s  d, 

2  0-36 

1  3-  1  '.1 

4  0-  .'i  0 

2  2-30 

0  4-10 

8  0-14  U 
ii  0-33  0 
10-20 
a  0-  3  (I 
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cwt.,  12s.  to  14s.  Gi-apo  Fruits,  per  case,  lis.  to  8s.  Cus- 
ard  Apples,  per  dozen,  4s.  to  9s.  Tangerine  Oranges, 
per  box,  Wd.  to  Is.  M..:  a  parcel  of  Tangerines  from 
Natal  on  sale.  Very  fe\s-  home-grown  Pears  are  now 
good,  the  best  Pears  are  iu  French  cases,  8s.  6(i.  to  12s.  lirf. 
each  ;  Easter  Beurr6  and  Califoruian,  cases.  14s. 

POTATOS. 

■  Dunbars,  '908.  to  9.5s. ;  various,  home-grown,  60s.  to 
808.  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  <£  24,  Wellington  Street,  Cogent 
6arden,  

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    MARKET. 

Taking  advantage  of  tlic  mild  weatlier,  growers  are 
sending  in  lai'ge  supplies  of  pot  plants.  Flowering 
plants  are  unusually  plentiful.  The  supply  of  Poin- 
settiasthis  season  is  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
several  years  ago.  Ericas  are  good  and  sell  rather 
better  now.  Cyclamen  being  not  over  plentiful,  they 
are  probably  being  kept  back  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
White  Marguerites  and  Begonias  are  very  well-flowered. 
Chrysantliemums  continue  plentiful,  but  they  are 
not  now  quite  so  good  as  the  plants  sold  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Bouvardias  in  various  colours  are  well  flowered  plants. 
Yellow  DafTodils  are  very  good.  Primula  sinensis  and 
Primula  obconica  in  well-flowered  plants  are  seen. 
Roman  IIy<acintlis  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  boxes  are 
good.  Solanums  are  uot  quite  so  ]ilentiful,  and  for  best 
plants  there  is  a  considerable  advance  in  price.  All 
kinds  of  foliage  plants  are  plentiful.  Aralia  Sicboldi, 
Grevilleas,  Aspidistras,  Asparagus  (Sprengeri,  teniiissi- 
mus,  and  plumosus  nanus),  aud  Ficus  clastica  are  all 
procurable.  Palms  in  all  sizes,  and  P'crns  continue 
over-plentiful,  aud  at  closiug  time  every  morning  the 
market  is  open  there  are  probably  more  left  over  than 
have  been  sold. 

CUT  Flowers. 

Vei7  large  supplies  continue  to  come  in,  yet  there  is 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  salesmen  to  ask  higher 
prices,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been  .able  to 
secure  an  advance  :  yet  it  is  evident  that  buyers  will  ))e 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  for  Christmas  trade  witliout 
any  difficulty,  altliough  there  may  l5e  a  limited  supply 
of  .special  sorts.  Parma  Violets  are  rather  less  plen- 
tiful, and  prices  have  risen  ;  and  a  few  other  sorts 
which  the  short  spell  of  cold  affected,  have  advanced 
in  price.  Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  are  the  chief 
feature  in  cut  flowers,  and  though  those  from 
.outside  are  now  practically  over,  the  market  is 
still  over-stocked,  and  the  supply  seems  likely  to  hold 
out  well  until  after  Christmas  at  least.  Tulips  arc 
already  seen ;  Roman  Hyacinths  are  plentiful,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  abund.ant ;  but  the  supply  may  fall 
off  for  the  Cliristmas  trade.  Liliums  seem  likely  to 
continue  plentiful  ;  also  Callas,  Carnations,  .and 
Roses ;  but  Roses  from  outside  being  over,  the 
prices  have  advanced  a  little.  The  variety  Safrano 
and  others  from  France  continue  plentiful.  The 
imported  Narcissus  are  also  abundant.  Anemones, 
Ranunculus,  and  Corn-llower  (Centaurea  cyanus). 
Mimosa  (Acacia  dealbata),  aud  other  imported  flowers, 
continue  to  arrive  in  large  quantities.  Well-berried 
Holly  is  already  seen  in  large  quantities,  and  it  seems 
likely  to  be  abundantthis  season.  Other  evergreens  are 
coming  in  plentifully.  Hardy  Ferns  (cut),  especially 
Polystichum  angnlare,  is  good.  Ruscus  aculeatus 
(Butclier's  Broom)  with  bright  red  berries  is  seen.  Ivy 
in  long  trails,  bunches  of  bronzed  leaves,  the  short 
branches  of  the  green  Tree-Ivy,  and  green  Moss,  which 
at  one  time  used  to  be  diflicult  to  procure,  are  all 
plentiful. 

FBUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  December  7.— The  following  are  the  .averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American, 
Ills,  to,  1.5s.  per  b.arrel;  do.,  Canadian,  10s.  to  22s.  do.; 
do.,  English,  (is.  to  1.5s.  per  cwt,  ;  do.,  common,  £4  to  £5 
per  ton  ;  Lemons  8s.  to  158.  per  case ;  Oranges.  Va- 
lencia, 9s.  to  126.  do. ;  Grajies,  home,  9ri.  to  is  per  lb  ■ 
Ahcaute,  8d.  to  Is.  do. ;  Colmar,  Sd.  to  In.  3d.  do  ' 
Muscats,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  do. ;  Bananas,  6s.  to  12s.  per  bunch  ■ 
Tomato.s.  id.  to  Wd.  per  lb.  ;  Mushrooms,  6d.  to  Is.  M. 
do.  ;  Onions,  Valencia,  8s.  to  9s.  per  case 
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,J'"F"TP°}^-  December  1 .  ~  Wliulesale  Vegetable  Market 
(^orlh  i/ajrt.-The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
current  prices  during  the  past  week-prices  varying 
according  to  supT>ly  :-Potatos,  per  cwt.,  Main  Crop" 
.-is.  4rt.  to3s.  M.-.  Up-to-date,  is.  lod,  to  2.?.  3rf. ;  Britisli 
CJueen,  is.  bd.  to  Ss.  3d. ;  Conquest,  Is.  Uid  to  •"!  ■ 
Turnips, -Sd.  to  7d.  per  dozen  bunches;  Swedes,  Is  to 
is.  2d.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  lid.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Onions,  foreign  7s.  to  7s.  lid.  per  bag:  Parsley,  4d.  to 
lid.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cauliflowers.  Is.  2d  to  28  ner 
dozen;  Cabbagc.s,  6d.  to  Is.  do.;  Celery,  8d  to  1,«  4d 
do. —  Fruit;  Apples,  American,  8s.  ed.  to  10s  '  6d' 
per  barrel ;  superior,  13s.  per  barrel ;  Canadian,  10s.  to 
Us.  bd.  do. ;  superior  lots,  14s.  to  20s.  do. ;  Califoruian, 
Newtowns,  8s.  (id,  per  box;  Oranges,  Valencia,  68  to 
,s.  9d.  per  case  ;  large  ea.ses,  8s.  6d.  to  lis. ;  Jaffa,  5.s.  6d 
to  68.  bd.  per  box,  and  up  to  7s.  3d.  for  large  fruits; 
Pears,  3s  to  4s.  Sid.  per  box.;  Lemons,  Messina,  .5s  to 
js.  6d.  for  3bU  s.  and  7s.  to  13s.  per  :jiio  Valencia.  .s-(  JoUks  — 
Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck:  Asparagus,  Is.  per  bundle  ■ 
Cucumbers,  6d  to  Sd.  each  ;  Filberts,  8d.  per  111  ■  Graces 
English  is.  ed.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb. :  foreign,  ed.  to  8d.  do  • 
Pineapples  foreign,  3s.  to  65.  each:  Mushrooms,  lod. 
to  Is.  per  lb.  Birkeiiliead.—Potaios.  6d.  to  8d.  per  peck  ■ 
Cucuinbers,  2d.  and  4d.  each  ;  Filberts,  ed.  and  8d  per 
lb. :  Grapes,  is.  to  2s,  per  lb, ;  foreign.  3d.  do.  ;  Tomatos 
English,  id.  anded,  per  lb.  ;  Mushrooms,  is  j  """'''"■^• 


Books  ;  H.  T.     Apply  for  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
series     Veijetables    for     Profit,    published     by 
Messrs.   W.   H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  E.G.     The  books  are  Is.  each. 
Cape  Goosebekrt;  R.  C.  W.   Physalis  peruviana 
has  been  grown  oiit-of-doors  in  warm  situations 
in  the   south-western   counties,    but   you   will 
find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  plants  in  a 
greenhouse   or   associated   with   Tomatos   in  a 
moderately  heated  structure. 
Caknations  :  H.  iS(  J.  Elliott.     Judging  from  the 
cut  specimens  received,  the  scarlet  flower  Eng- 
land, and  the  rose-coloured  flower  The  Queen, 
are     commendable     varieties,      with     slightly 
fringed   petals   Vjut    very   little  perfume.      In 
form  they  are  good,  but  the  variety   England 
appears  to  be  of  very  moderate  size.     Whether 
they  are  better  than  all  existing  varieties  of 
the  same  colours  we  do  not  know,  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
growing    plants   of    these   that    the   habit   of 
growth,   length  and   strength  of  flower-stems, 
lie,  could  be  taken  into  consideration.     That 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society   does   not   insist   upon   flowers   having 
unbroken  margins  to  the  petals  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at    the    last  meeting  awards    were 
recommended     to     varieties     with     distinctly 
fringed  petals,  as  was  repotted  on  p.  394.     The 
variety  "  H.  Elliott,"  received  later,  is  the  best 
of  the  three,  being  in  form  and  colour  very  satis- 
factory. 
Carnations  :    G.   G.    The   leaves  appear  to  be 
spotted    with   the  cysts  containing    eelworms. 
Better   destroy   the  plants   and  turn   out   the 
soil,  making  use  of  fresh  compost  for  potting-up 
other  plants. 
Cucumbers:    G.  II.  H.   W.      As   we  stated  last 
week    Cucumber     fruits     are    "  occasionally " 
produced  without  fertilisation  of  flowers,  but  it 
is  not  general,  as  you  now  suggest.     If  a  fruit 
is  found  to  contain  ripened  seeds,  this  fact  in 
itself   is  absolute  proof  that  fertilisation  has 
taken  place.     But  we  suspect  you  are  thinking 
of  artificial  pollination,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
Melons.     If  so,  then  you  are  right.     Artificial 
pollination    is   not   commonly   practised   upon 
Cucumbers,   the  reason   being    that   in    good 
weather  and  a  freely-circulating    atmosphere 
the  transference  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigmatic 
surface  is  effected  by  natural  means. 
Fkost  during  the  Last  Twelve  Years  :  Evell. 
During  the  long  frost  of  1895  the  temperature 
in  the  thermometer- screen  at  Braeniar  in  Scot- 
land registered,  on  February  11,  49°  of  frost; 
at  Buxton  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  same  night, 
43°  of  frosts  ^t  Barkby  in  Leicestershire,  on 
February   7,    42°   of   frost ;    and  at  Ketton  in 
Kutlandshii-e,  on  one  night  in  February,  49°  of 
frost. 
Gardener.s'  Wages  ;  J.   H.  S.     Very  unsympa- 
thetic treatment,  but  to  .ascertain  whether  it  is 
legal  or  not  you  had  better  consult  a  solicitor. 
Geape-rot  :   A.  H.  D.   The  Grapes  appear  to  be 
badly  infested  with  "rot''  (Glffiosporium),  but 
were  allowed  to  lieeome  too  bad  before  being 
sent,   and   hence   arrived   in  a  st.ate   of   pulp. 
Packing  soil  with  tliem  jirevented  microscopical 
examination,  since  the  presence  of  grit  every- 
where  broke  the    cover    glasses.     The   Vines 
appear  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  the  Grapes  again,  choosing 
some  which  are  not  so  rotten,  .and  not  gritty,  so 
that  they  may  be  examined  fairly.      The  soil 
has  nothing  to  do  with  causing  the  rot.      All 
the  diseased  Grapes  that  are  kept  in  the  houses 
help   to   diUuse   the   disease,  and  make  relief 
impossible.  M.  C.  0. 
Microscope  :  G.  W.  M.     Write  to  Mr.  Browning, 
optician.   Strand,  London,  and  enquire   for  a 
student's  microscope. 
Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious 
to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently 
can,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  uo  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers,  still  less  to  casu.al 
readers,  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits.    Such  work 
entails  considenable  outlay,  both  of  time  .and  money, 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  encroachupon  time  required 
for  other    matters.     Correspondents    should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  iit  a  time  :  they 
should  be  veiT  careful  to  label  them  properly,  to 
gi\e  every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits 


are  grown  in,  aud  to  send  ripe  or  nearly  ripe 
specimens  which  show  the  characters  of  the  variety. 
Northampton.  Lord  Lennox. — ff.  K.  We  think 
your  Apple  is  Paradise.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
good  in  flavour  as  many  late  varieties  now  in 
commerce.  —  E.  Lazenby.  Yes,  it  is  Beurro 
Eance.  We  grow  several  trees  of  it. — W.  B.  1, 
Royal  Kusset;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins;  3, 
Northern  Spy ;  4,  White  AVestling ;  5,  Lemon 
Pippin  ;  6.  Royal  Wilding. — Arthur  Bailey.  The 
fruit  is  bruised  beyond  recognition. — P.  B. 
Flanders  Pippin. —  IVilhins.    1,   Roy.al  Russet; 

2,  Melon  ;  3,  Lord  Derby  ;  4,  decayed  ;  5,  King 
of  the  Pipjjins. 

Names  of  Plants:  See  note  under  "Navies  of 
Fruits." — J.  B.  S.  1,  Allies  concolor ;  2,  A. 
grandis  ;  3,  A.  nobilis ;  4,  Tsuga  Sieboldi ;  5, 
Cryptomeria  japonica ;  G,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ; 
7,  Azara  microphylla. — Zero.  1,  Rhododendron, 
probably  a  variegated  form  of  ponticum ;  2, 
Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  3,  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
common  Y'ew,  Taxus  baccata  ;  4,  Spira?a  Thun- 
bergii :  5,  Dabeocia  polifolia ;  G,  Calluna  vul- 
garis.— G.  S.  1,  Trachelospermum  (Rhyncosper- 
mum)  jasminoides  ;  2,  Francoa  ?  (leaves  only) ; 

3,  Retinospora  squarrosa ;  4,  Begonia  incar- 
nata  metallica ;  5,  Cotoneaster  Simonsi ;  G, 
Leucojum  lestivuiu.  The  specimens  without 
flowers  are  not  fully  developed,  and  we  are  not 
certain  of  the  names.  The  Azalea  has  probably 
been  injudiciously  watered  at  some  time,  and 
the  roots  have  decayed. — R.  A.  1,  Sarcochilus 
unguiculatus  ;  2,  Eria  reticulata  ;  3,  E.  obesa  ;  4, 
Dendrobium  crepidatum. — Shrub.  1,  Snovvberry, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ;  2,  S.  microphyllus ; 
3,  Selaginella  flabellata ;  4,  S.  umbrosa ;  5, 
S.  Wildenovii ;  6,  S.  viticulosa. — Rhopala.  1,. 
Asplenium  Colensoi ;  2,  Polystichum  angulare  ; 
3,  Lastrea  atrata ;  1,  Pteris  hastata  macrophylla. 
These  are  the  names  commonly  used  in  gardens 
for  the  species  sent.  The  other  plant  is 
Eoupala  Pohlii,  commonly  called  Khopala  cor- 
covadensis  in  gardens. 

Pelargonium:  Raspail.  The  leaves  exhibit  the 
spores  of  a  white  mould,  but  so  delicate  that 
the  packing,  which  was  rather  rough,  has  so 
diffused  them  that  they  cannot  be  found  in 
position,  so  that  vie  are  unable  to  determine  its 
name  and  .aflinity.  Pi'obably  a  spriiying  or  two 
with  dilute  Bordeaux-mixture  would  clear  the 
plants,  but  at  piresent  the  parasite  is  uncertain. 
When  forwarding  specimens  that  will  have  to 
be  examined  under  the  microscope,  extra  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  contact 
with  soil  or  grit.  M.  C.  C. 

Propagation  of  Aralias  :  C.  H.  B.  The  varie- 
ties you  mention  uiay  readily  be  propagated  by 
grafting  them  on  roots  of  Aralia  spinosa,  or 
any  of  the  strong  -  growing  Aralias.  Before 
grafting  is  done  the  roots  should  be  prepared, 
and  placed  on  a  moist  base  in  the  propagating- 
house  for  a  week  or  so,  and  the  plants  from  which 
the  scions  will  be  taken  should  be  acclimatised 
in  the  house  for  a  like  period.  After  grafting  they 
should  be  either  laid  in  in  light  sandy  soil,  or 
better  still  potted  up  singly  and  plunged  in 
gentle  bottom-heat.  The  moisture  in  the  air 
in  the  house  should  be  sufficient  for  the  plants 
until  the  grafts  have  taken,  for  watering  over- 
head is  a  dangerous  practice  during  the  first 
fortnight  or  so. 

Raffia  :  J.  M.  The  raffia  used  by  gardeners  and 
florists  is  obtained  from  a  Palm  (Raphia  ruflia), 
a  native  of  the  Mascarene  Islands. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  :  H.  T.  This  plant 
has  fruited  many  times  in  English  hot-houses, 
and  a  fruit  was  illustrated  iu  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Dec.  26,  1885,  p.  817.  The  fruit  may 
ripen  seeds,  and  if  this  be  so,  you  could  raise 
plants  from  them.     They  are  not  edible. 

Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  :  W.  N.  See  notes  on 
pp.  312,  327,  353,  393. 


Communications  Rkceived.— R.  W.  James  (your  letter 
has  been  forwarded)— Paul  &Son— Comtedc  Kcrcliove 
—Emit  dc  Wildcman— C.  P.— I,  T.  H.— Baron  S.— 
Mrs.  J.  C— D.  Bryson— Chelmsford  Gard,  Soc, -Con- 
stant Reader  -B.ath  Gard,  Soc— G.  G,—E.  H.,  Oxford 
(nextweek)-F,  W.  P, -G.  W.— H,  H.  R.— S.  C— W,  K, 
-J,  Mayue— \,  C„  Lockerbie— E.  ,1.  A.— W.  H,  C— 
E.  M.— Expcrt-U.  H.  P.-W.  W.  Pettigrcw-W.  W.— 
W.  H.— F.  .lordan-L.  Geiitil  (Bruss€ls)-E.  F.-E.  S.— 
A.  M.- A.  C— Excelsior- .l.W.C.—W,  B,  L.-Ii.S.  J,  A, 
-.l.G.-G.  H.  H.-W.  F.  J.-W.  H.  S. 

l^For  Weather  see  p.  viii.) 
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iBOWKERIA   TRIPHYLLA,    SOUTH    AFRICAN    HALF-HARDY   ShRUB  ;    FLOWERS   WHITE. 

From  a  Specimen  cultivated  out  of  doors  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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[See  Supplementary  Illustration  ] 

PROFITING  by  a  recent  visit  to  Belfast 
and  tlie  courtesy  of  Mr.  Chas.  McKinim, 
tlie  Curator  of  the  Gardens,  who  very  Ijindly 
took  me  round  the  grounds  and  throuah  the 
various  houses,  I  made  a  few  note^  which  I 
hope  may  be  of  general  interest.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  stril^ing  and,  in  my  experience, 
unique  feature  is  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  plants  in  the  conjoined  temperate 
-and  stove-hoii59S.  In  these,  in  lieu  of  the 
'asual  flat  floor  arrangement,  surrounded  by 
staging,  upon  which  the  plants  are  arranged, 
or  provided  with  flat  beds  on  the  general 
level  in  which  they  are  planted,  I  found 
.myself  immediately  I  entered  the  doors  on 
a  gallery  surrounding  a  deep  ravine,  with 
'iiigh,  sloping  sides,  and  the  bottom  com- 
posed of  mounds  and  rockwork,  permeated 
hy  winding,  roughly-concreted  paths.  This 
gallery  is  open  to  the  general  public,  while 
the  lower  pirtion.  which  is  reached  by  a 
series  of  rough  rocky  steps  like  mountain 
paths,  is  reserved  for  specially  conducted 
visitors.      In    this    way,   while    the    plants 


are  sufficiently  visible  to  ordinary  visitors, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  protected  from 
the  damage  inseparable  from  the  usual 
arrangement.  The  general  effect,  more- 
over, is  greatlj-  enhanced,  since  it  gives 
a  splendid  idea  of  a  tropical  or  subtropical 
glen,  from  the  depths  of  which  the  larger 
vegetation  springs,  and  towers  up  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  beholder's 
head,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  lofty 
span-roof  devoid  of  any  obtrusive  inter- 
mediate support.  The  two  houses  are 
quite  separated  by  similar  banks  carried 
up  to  the  gallery  level,  while  the  upper 
dividing  wall  is  masked  by  a  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion rooting  into  wall  pockets  or  trailing 
over  it  as  climbers.  In  the  temperate  sec- 
tion, which  measures  110  by  4.'j  feet,  there  is 
at  one  end  a  lakelet  of  water  and  a  naturally- 
constructed  cascade,  while  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  apart  from  its  maintenance 
by  sprinkling  and  general  watering  of  the 
rock -masses  which  nearly  till  the  space 
beneath,  can  be  increased  by  a  series  of 
fountains  in  the  pool. 

The  stove  or  tropical  section  is  7.5  by  4.5 
feet,  and  is  on  similar  ravine-like  lines,  but 
at  the  upper  end  a  raised  section  forms  an 
extensive  Lily-tank,  beneath  which  is  the 
boiler-house,  the  boundary  wall  being 
covered  with  plants,  thus  completing  the 
vista  in  a  very  charming  and  appropriate 
fashion,  a  dense  tapestry  of  Nephrolepis, 
Ficus  repens,  Begonias,  and  similar  growths 
completely  hiding  the  brickwork. 

To  turn  now  to  the  plants,  which  are  each 
and  all  in  good  condition,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  a  number  of  Bananas  (Musa 
Ensete),  which  are  so  much  at  home  in  both 
tropical  and  temperate  sections  that  they 
form  huge  plants  20  to  30  feet  high,  with 
leaves  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  trunks  quite  a 
foot  in  diameter  at  the  ground-level.  On 
viewing  these  splendid  specimens  it  almost 
takes  one's  breath  away  to  learn  that  the 
entire  growth  only  occupies  a  single  season, 
small  suckers  a  few  inches  high  being 
pointed  out  as  the  successors  of  the  veritable 
trees  at  whose  base's  they  originate,  while 
the  old  cut-down  stumps  interspersed  indi- 
cate their  predecessors  of  but  a  year  ago. 
From  these  plants,  now  in  their  prime,  long 
pendulous  bunches  of  fruits  were  hanging, 
each  tipped  by  an  enormous  yellow  inflores- 
ence.  This,  however,  being  a  wild  species, 
only  produces  inedible  small  fruits,  though 
the  edible  kind  (Musa  Cavsndishii)  was 
als")  represented  by  a  fine  plant  not 
yet  in  fruit.  Mingled  with  these  towering 
juveniles,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
ifed  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  "  Food  of  the 
Gods,"  so  much  does  their  size  belie  their 
age,  were  manv  equally  lofty  and  grand 
specimens  of  Tree-Ferns,  Alsophilas,  Cya- 
theas,  and  Dicksonias  of  several  species, 
Methusclahs  by  comparison,  but  still  in 
their  prime,  to  judge  by  the  spread  of  their 
fronds  and  the  vigour  of  their  growth; 
while  Lantanas,  with  OhamaTops  and  other 
Palms,  intervened  to  enhance  the  jungle-like 
look  of  the  ravine  on  somewhat  different 
lines.  Bamboos  in  numerous  species  threw 
up  their  grass-like  spikes  in  profusion  by 
way  of  a  change.  Here  and  there  fine 
specimens  of  Monstera  deliciosa  displayed 
their  curiously-perforated  foliage  and  conical 
bunches  of  fruit.  The  deadly  Upas-tree, 
about  which  so  much  fabulous  lore  exists, 
is  found  here  as  a  perfectly  Innocuous  speci- 


men, a  harmless-looking  plant  enough,  and 
permitting  of  quite  close  inspection  without 
the  least  necessity  for  a  danger-signal  to 
visitors  ;  nor  could  we  detect  any  dead  birds 
or  animals  in  its  ricinity,  the  victims  of  its 
poisonous  exhalations.     So  much  for  fable. 

Cycads,  too,  are  in  fine  form,  and  one 
Cycas  revoluta  bote  a  splendid  bunch  of  its 
curious  fruitage,  seated  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide-spreading  circle  of  decumbent  spiky 
fronds.  The  actual  individual  fruit  is  not 
unlike  a  Plum  in  form  and  colour,  but  these 
appear  in  a  large,  semi-rotund  bunch  over  a 
foot  across,  the  Plum-like  fruits  peeping 
through  a  number  of  fulvous,  brown  pinnate 
bracts,  and  giving  as  a  whole  the  idea  of  a 
deftly-arranged  dessert-dish  full  of  Plums, 
and  decorated  with  dried  Fern-fronds  in- 
serted all  over  between  them. 

To  attempt  to  name  a  tithe  of  the 
numerous  and  beautiful  plants  in  both 
houses  would  take  too  much  space,  but  1 
cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  some  which 
clothed  the  sloping  side  banks  and  middle 
rockwork  with  delicate  foliage.  Seen  from 
above,  wide-spreading  sheets  of  Selaginella 
Martensii,  Krausiana,  and  other  species, 
completely  hide  the  rocks  and  soil,  and 
throw  up  into  grand  relief  numerous  fine 
examples  of  Begonia  Rex  and  similar  beau- 
tiful foliage  plants,  while  clambering  freely 
about  among  them  I  saw  the  pretty  pink 
variegated  foliage  of  Cissus  discolor. 
Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  the 
fine  specimens  of  the  Screw  Pines, 
and  especially  of  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and 
the  multitude  of  smaller  exotic  Ferns, 
Asplenia,  Nephrolepis,  Microlepias,  &c., 
which  push  their  feathery  f  rondage  through 
masses  of  liright-hued  Caladiums,  Anthu- 
riums,  and  scores  of  otlier  handsome  foliage 
plants.  Overhead  too  hang  in  festoons 
innumerable  climbing  plants  rooted  in  the 
surrounding  galleries,  and  spreading  far  and 
wide  to  hide  the  tie-bars.  &c.,  of  the  roof. 
Bougainvilleas  with  their  rosy  inflorescence, 
Ipomn-as  like  a  glorified  Morning  Glory 
Convolvulus,  Abutilons  with  their  curiously 
variegated  leaves.  Passion-flowers,  Aristolo- 
chias  with  their  odd -shaped  flowers  like 
birds  and  Dutchmen's  pipes,  &c. ;  a  number 
of  hanging  baskets  also  breaking  the  sky 
line  as  it  were  by  accommodating  specimens 
of  pendulous  Ferns  and  Pitcher-plants,  of 
which  latter  there  is  a  good  collection. 
Finally,  as  regards  these  houses,  I  must 
recur  to  the  Lily-pond,  wherein  is  a  fine 
plant  of  the  Victoria  Regia  Lily  with  enor- 
mous circular  leaves,  and  a  strange  -  look- 
ing colony  of  the  floating  Pontederias  in  the 
background,  like  huge  green  vegetable 
bubbles  which  have  developed  leaves. 

Tearing  myself  reluctantly  away  from 
these  glimpses  of  the  tropics,  1  next  went 
to  the  conservatories,  a  fine  range  consisting 
of  a  central  circular  house,  surmounted  by 
a  dome  of  peculiarly  graceful  outline, 
whence  on  each  hand  stretches  a  wing,  the 
one  devoted  to  plants  requiring  cool  culture, 
the  other  to  stove  plants.  Here  are  choice 
specimens  of  the  more  popular  tribes  of  the 
fioral  world,  one  and  all  distinguished  by 
their  peculiarly  clean  and  healthy  appear- 
ance, though  the  season  was  of  course  too  far 
Hdvanctd  to  permit  of  their  floral  beautie.^ 
being  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
then  proceeded  to  a  range  of  greenhouses 
devoted  to  purposes  of  storage  and  propa- 
gation, wherein  a  large  stock  of  decorative 
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plants  of  all  kinds  was  stored  for  use  when 
necessary  on  civic  and  other  festive  occasions. 

In  the  grounds,  which  cover  about 
20  acres,  there  is  a  pretty  lake  stocked 
with  aquatic  fowl,  and  a  range  of  rockeries 
containing  a  choice  collection  of  alpine 
plants,  which  must  be  very  charming  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  A  long  stretch 
of  bed  is  also  devoted  to  a  collection  of 
British  Ferns  ;  but  these  unfortunately  are 
in  a  somewhat  too  exposed  position,  and 
some  of  the  species,  moreover,  would  be  more 
at  home  in  a  position  broken  up  by  rocky 
projections  and  less  level  in  character.  In 
another  part  of  the  grounds  botanical  in- 
struction is  provided  for  by  a  series  of  beds 
allotted  to  the  various  plant -genera  and 
their  representative  species ;  while  the 
general  aspect  of  the  whole  is  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  represen- 
tative specimens  of  trees  of  many  species. 

Attached  to  the  gardens  is  a  large  hall 
available  for  festive  occasions,  and  this  is 
frequently.-the  temporary  home  of  much  of 
the  floral  stock,  Mr.  McKimm  being  a  past- 
master  in  the  arrangement  of  this  kind  of 
natural  decoration.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  VJLH., 
F.L.S. 


THREE-SPORED  RUSTS. 

A  RECENT  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,*  calling  attention  to  a 
particular  species  of  rust,  or  Puccinia,  states  that 
probably  no  other  species  of  all  the  Uredinese  is 
more  interesting  than  this  one,  and  certainly 
none  that  has  been  more  perplexing.  "  In  this 
species,"  it  says,  "  there  are  three  distinct  spore 
forms,  aside  from  any  secidium  or  spermogonium 
that  may  possibly  exist — true  uredo  and  teleuto 
stages,  and  a  peculiar  one-celled  form,  different 
from  either  of  these."  It  goes  on  to  state  that 
no  true  lu-edo  stage  was  known  or  reported  until 
1890.  In  certain  seasons  and  localities  the 
teleuto  stage  also  is  almost  or  entirely  lacking. 

The  species  was  first  described  by  Peck  as  a 
Uromyces  (XJ.  Brandegei),  from  material  which 
contained  only  the  third  spore  form.  Afterwards 
Professor  Farlow  discovered  the  two-celled  spores, 
associated  with  the  third  spore  form,  and  then 
called  or  renamed  it  Puccinia  vexans.  At  that 
time  the  true  uredo  stage  had  not  been  discovered. 
Without  following  the  whole  development  of  its 
history,  we  may  state  that  aU  three  forms  are  at 
present  known — the  uredo  form,  the  true  teleuto 
form  or  Puccinia,  and  the  third  spore  form,  for 
wliich  the  name  of  amphifpore  has  been  proposed 
and  adopted  by  Arthur  and  Holway  in  their 
descriptions  of  American  Uredinese,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  record  the  discovery  of  another 
and  analogous  three-spored  species  in  P.  tripsaci 
(D.  &  H.). 

The  amphispore  is  stated  to  be  "  distinct  from 
either  of  the  other  forms  in  structure  and  appear- 
ance, and  yet  resembles  both  in  some  respects. 
It  is  larger  than  either  of  them,  is  strongly 
papillate,'^and  has  a  much  thicker  cell-wall,  but 
on  the  other  hand  possesses  the  colour  and  per- 
sistence of  pedicels  of  teleutospores,  and  appears 
to  have  pores  like  the  uredospores." 

We  caU  attention  at  the  present  time  to  this 
peculiar  species  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an 
analogy  and  drawing  inferences  therefrom. 

Many  years  ago  Professor  Passerini  found  in 
Italy  a  rust  on  the  leaves  of  Peach  and  Almond 
which  had  what  appeared  to  bo  teleutospores  of 
the  clavate  form,  with  a  thickened  epispore  at 
the  apex,  and  a  rather  persistent  pedicel,  such  as 
is  not  unusual  in  the  genus  Uromyces,  and  this 
rust  he  called  Uromyces  Amygdali.  At  the  time 
he  had  evidently  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
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it  was  in  any  way  related  to  Puccinia  Pruni, 
since  none  of  the  bicellular  teleutosxjores  of  that 
Puccinia  had  ever  been  found  in  its  company. 

Later  on,  specimens  of  Peach  -  leaves  were 
sent  to  this  country  for  determination  from  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  and  these  exhibited 
the  same  rust  with  clavate  Uromyces-like  spores, 
associated  but  sparingly  with  uredospores.  Con- 
sequently in  both  instances  these  specimens  were 
referred  to  the  Italian  type,  and  were  named 
Uromyces  Amygdali,  of  Passerini.  This  deter- 
mination was  not  permitted,  however,  to  rest, 
for  in  the  course  of  time  certain  Continental 
authors  suggested  that  this  rust  on  Peach-leaves 
must  be  a  form  of  Puccinia  Pruni,  with  one  form 
of  Uredospore  on  Peach-leaves  and  another  form 
on  Plum-leaves,  so  that  it  was  truly  a  species  of 
Puccinia  with  two  kinds  of  uredospores,  accord- 
ing to  its  host.  Others  there  were  who  asserted 
that  the  so-called  spores  were  not  spores  at  all, 
but  paraphyses  of  an  unusually  definite  and 
persistent  character. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  controversy  has  been  the  receipt  for 
the  fu-st  time  of  a  solitary  Peach-leaf  which 
carried  upon  it  the  three  forms  of  spores :  the 
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Uredospores  of  Pucciniii.  pruni ;  2,  .Toleutosporc : 
;?,  Amphispore  ol:  same  fungus  ;  4  ands,  Uredospores 
of  PiR-ciniavexaus  ;  t^,  Teleiitospore  ;  7,  Amphispore 
of  same  fungus. 


uredospores  and  the  well-known  teleutospores  of 
Puccinia  Primi,  mixed  with  the  clavate,  uromyces 
spores  of  the  so  -  called  Uromyces  Amygdali. 
This  leaf  was  forwarded  to  us  from  Australia 
with  a  printed  pamphlet  called  Some,  Misconcej)- 
tions  concerning  the  Uredospores  of  Puccinia  Prnni, 
which  furnishes  the  evidence  that  its  author  has 
some  misconceptions  on  more  than  one  point. 

Considered  by  the  light  of  Puccinia  vexans, 
we  are  prepared  to  suggest  the  same  interpreta- 
tion as  that  which  has  been  accepted  with  respect 
to  that  species,  and  that  the  third  form  of  spore, 
resembling  that  of  Uromyces,  is  an  amphispore, 
and  that  Puccinia  Pruni  is  the  third  known 
species  of  Uredme,  which  is  virtually  three- 
spored,  and  fulfils  the  conditions  quoted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  note :  "  There  are  three 
distinct  spore-forms,  aside  from  any  iecidium  or 
spermogonium  that  may  possibly  exist  —  true 
uredo  and  teleuto  stages,  and  a  peculiar  one- 
celled  form,  different  from  either  of  these."  With 
reference  to  the  rare  appearance  of  teleutospores 
on  Peach  -  leaves,  an  observation  may  also  be 
quoted  which  had  reference  to  Puccinia  vexans  : 
"  In  certain  seasons  and  localities  the  teleuto 
stage  also  is  almost  or  entirely  lacking."  After 
giving  these  observations  all  the  consideration 
which,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  worth,  "  let 
each  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  M.  C.  Cooke. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the- 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America,  as  it  is- 
further  evidence  of  the  recent  awakening  of  a 
Society  of  which  much  was  expected,  but  which  f  or- 
some  few  years  was  almost  inactive.  Its  first- 
annual  show  was  held  in  Chicago,  the  next  in. 
New  York,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks  a  thirdl 
show  took  place  in  Boston,  in  each  place  the 
shows  being  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the- 
local  Horticultural  Society. 

The  first  report  has  already  been  noticed,  andj 
among  other  matters  it  contained  the  text  of 
various  papers  read  at  the  Chicago  Convention . 
The  second  report  has  only  recently  been  issued., 
and  is  based  on  somewhat  different  lines.  Its 
contents  are  briefly  the  Presidential  address,, 
the  Secretary's  report,  a  list  of  varieties  certi- 
ficated in  1903,  Treasurer's  report,  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Stone,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  "  Diseases 
of  Chrysanthemums  ;  "  list  of  officers,  the  awards- 
of  the  New  York  Show,  and,  what  we  have  so- 
long  been  hoping  for,  an  official  catalogue  of 
varieties  grown  in  America. 

It  is  now  just  twelve  years  since  the  So- 
ciety, under  its  older  title  of  American  Chrys- 
anthemum Society,  issued  a  catalogue,  which  in 
style  was  not  much  unlike  one  of  the  earlier- 
catalogues  of  our  own  English  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  As  years  have  gone  on,  so  of 
course  have  American  growers  been  flooded  with, 
new  varieties  from  their  own  and  foreign  raisers  _ 
The  present  list,  tlierefore,  although  it  may, 
as  its  compiler,  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Smith,  sug- 
gests, be  incomplete,  is  an  up-to-date  list,  aad 
will  give  much  matter  of  interest  to  those- 
of  us  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic- 
who  have  occasion  to  deal  with  the  Chi-ysanthe- 
mum  in  a  more  extensive  way  than  a  merely 
cultural  one.  We  only  await  the  promised^ 
catalogue  of  the  French  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  to  have  before  us  records  that  have- 
become  almost  impossible  for  any  one  individual 
to  keep.  The  new  American  list  occupies  the- 
major  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  lOG  pages  being 
taken  up  by  it.  It  is  divided  into  two  divisions- 
— the  first  devoted  to  American,  and  the  second 
to  foreign  varieties.  The  information  given  is 
fairly  full,  except  that  the  descriptions  are  almost 
wholly  limited  to  colour.  The  name  of  variety,  the- 
name  of  the  distributor,  that  of  the  raiser  andthe- 
date,  section,  and  colour  are  recorded.  In  case  of 
sports  they  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  The- 
aiTangement  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  M, 
de  Meulenaere,  of  Ghent,  and  our  own  Nationat 
Chrysanthemiuii  Society  in  its  alphabetical  list, 
viz.,  that  the  name  ajjpears  under  its  surname  oi- 
proper  name,  all  titular  or  adjectival  names  being 
placed  afterwards.  Thus,  to  take  a  modern  ex- 
ample, Mrs.  V.  W.  Vallis  appears  as  "  Vallis, 
Mrs.  F.  W.,"  a  much  more  reasonable  plan  than, 
the  old  style. 

President  Horrington,  in  his  addresses,  gives- 
us  the  impression  of  an  enthusiast.  He  says.. 
"  Could  we  not  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  publica- 
tion, make  it  a  Chrysanthemum  Year  Book,  and' 
therein  review  the  season  of  the  flowers,  enume- 
rate the  new  ones  as  they  appear,  and  describe 
them  in  a  few  terse  but  readable  articles  that 
would  tell  more,  and  with  better  effect,  than  the 
conventional  catalogue  descriptions  y  "  We  heartily 
sympathise  with  his  desire,  but  are  reminded  of 
the  fate  of  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 
compiled  with  so  much  care  Ijy  Mr.  Michael 
Barker,  and  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 's. 
Chrysanthemum  Year-book,  which  was  published 
here  the  same  year.  How  is  it  that  the  average- 
"  mummer  "  has  no  literary  interest  in  his  flower  ? 
Do  the  big  money  prizes  constitute  the  only- 
interest  he  has  in  the  subject  i* 

Mr.  Herrington  adds  : — "  We  extol  the  fact  that 
the  literature  of  the  Chrysanthemum  surpasses 
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■that  of  any  other  flower."  We  fear  that  this  is 
the  exaggeration  of  an  enthusiast,  unless  he 
imeans  the  mass  of  literature  that  appears  in  the 
gardening  periodical  Press.  If  this  is  so,  we 
■should  agree  ;  but  the  independent  literature  of 
the  popular  autumn  flower  can  boast  of  no  such 
treatment  as  that  accorded  to  the  Rose.  Sixpenny 
and  shilling  pamphlets  there  may  be  in  consider- 
able numbers,  but  as  yet  a  Eedoute  has  never 
•devoted  his  skill  to  the  Chrysanthemum.  And 
yet  what  a  mine  of  artistic  wealth  there  is  to 
work  upon !  A'. 

SlNGLE-FLOWEKED    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As  I  have  always  advocated  the  cultivation  of 
single-flowered  varieties,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
they  appear  in  increased  numbers  at  the  shows, 
and  how  eager  the  public  is  to  inspect  tliem.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  so  well  adapted  for  decora- 
tion in  a  cut  state,  either  by  themselves  or  mixed 
with  other  flowers,  that  they  have  only  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  At  one;  time  it  was  said  the 
■colours  lacked  brightness  ;  that  cannot  be  said 
now,  as  the  new  varieties  of  the  past  few  years 
include  some  especially  bright  colours.  Almost 
•every  society  now  includes  a  class  in  their  prize 
list  for  this  section,  and  when  the  flowers  are 
arranged  lightly  in'vases  with  some  added  foliage 
it  is  ijuite  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes. 
Occasionally  some  well-grown  and  freely-flowering 
jplants  are  seen,  and'they  are  always  admired. 

Quite  an  unique  exhibit  of  this  section  was 
made  at  the  York  show  by  Mr.  G.  RuBsell,  gr.  to 
Sir  Charles;  Eeed,  K.C.B.,  Dringthorpe,  York, 
who  staged  "  not  for  competition "  three  dozen 
specimen  plants,  some  of  them  measuring  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  appearing  one  mass  of  flower.  1 
laoticed  the  extremely,  small  pots  in  wliich  the 
plants  were  growing,  and  the  quantity  of  dense 
green  foliage  they  were  furnished  with,  as  well 
.as  the  great  size  of  the  individual  flowers.  The 
g)lants  being  arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  in 
3.  bold  group/ with  specimen  Palms  placed  at  the 
back,  made  quite  ja  feature  in  the  show.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  varieties: 
Mary  Anderson  (pale  pink  coloiu:),  and  its  yellow 
sport.  Miss  Annie  Holden  ;  Miss  Kose  (pale  pink, 
•of  huge  size),  Mrs.  G.  Russell  (a  rose-pink  sport 
from  Miss  Rose,  and  a  valuable  ac<:iuisition), 
JEmily  Wells  (clear  ipink  colour),  Edith  Pagram 
(rich  pink  colour  ;  this  plant  was  growing  in  a 
<j-inch  pot,  and  carrying  fourteen  flowers,  each 
one  fully  5  inches  in  diameter),  Pui-ity  (having 
pui-e  white  flowers,  was  a  similar  plant),  Nora 
(rose-purple,  was  very  showy).  Scarlet  Gem 
((having  very  bright,  rather  small  flowers).  May 
Wells  (bright  red),  Ladjsmith  (pink).  Rev.  W. 
Kemfrey  (deep  crimson- maroon).  Sir  George 
JBullough  (clear  yellow,  flat  florets),  Mrs.  E. 
Roberts  (blush-pink,  cupped  flowers),  Mrs.  Field 
(opening  creamy-white,  changing  to  pure  white), 
ICmily  Clibran  (bronze-chestnut  colour).  King  of 
Slam  and  Earlswood  Glory,  with  flowers  fully 
<)  inches  across,  and  of  the  purest  white. 

kt  the  same  show,  in  the  classes  for  cut  flowers, 
there  were  many  worthy  exhibits,  such  varieties 
as  Earlswood  Beauty  (primrose),  Victoria  (pale 
jellow),  Mrs.  H.  Parkinson  (bright  yellow), 
Bronze  Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Blodwen  Jones 
<pure  white),  C.  P.  Dewhurst  (pale,  pink),  and 
Miss  H.  N.  Sullmau  (palest  of  primrose,  with 
pointed  florets). 

At  Weybridge  this '  section  was  remarkably 
well  represented.  I  noticed  the  following  varie- 
ties-. — Mrs.  Walton  (deep  rose  coloured),  Grace 
(pure  white),  Elsie  Neville  (terra-cotta-red),  and 
JDureka  (pure  white). 

At  Cardiff  some  excellent  varieties  were  staged, 
including  Felix  (red  shaded  with  bronze),  Ewan 
■Cameron  (faint  blush),  Victoria  (having  a  white 
centre  edged  with  pink),  Captain  AUsopp  (of  riih 
yellow,  colour),  Framfield  Beauty  (rich  crimson), 
and  Herbert  Henderson  (rose-lilac). 


Other  desirable  varieties  are  : — Miss  Beattie 
Rowdon  (rosy-red  with  a  band  of  yellow  colour  at 
the  base  of  the  florets),  G.  W.  Forbes  (rich  crimson 
shaded  with  amaranth).  May  Richardson  (a  new 
shade  of  terra-eotta,  quite  a  desirable  variety), 
Clibran's  20th  Century  (golden-bronze  shaded 
yellow,  late  flowering),  Milly  Agate  (blush), 
Pretoria  (deep  yellow),  and  Miss  Cissie  Briscoe, 
with  Cactus  Dahlia-like  florets  of  a  pleasing 
pink  colour.  E.  Molyneux. 


STATICE    AEBORESCENS. 

This  plant  was  collected  by  Berthelot  in  the 
two  islets  situated  close  to  the  land  in  the 
small  bay  of  Burgas,  near  Port  Orotava,  Teue- 
rille.  It  had  disappeared  from  the  mainland  of 
Teneriffe,  and  for  many  years  it  has  also  vanished 


Fig.  178.— STATICE  aebobescens. 


from  its  last  resting-place,  owing  to  the  goats 
having  been  jjlaced  to  graze  on  these  islets. 

The  other  very  similar  but  much  smaller  plant, 
Statice  fruticans  or  frutescens,  is  only  to  be 
found  now  on  the  rocky  sea  promontory  called 
"  El  Frayle,"  beyond  Buenovista,  Teneriffe. 
This  plant  used  to  be  found  at  other  places  in  the 
island,  and  the  botanist  Mann  collected  it,  along 
with  S.  macrophylla,  on  the  coast  opposite  to  the 
rocks  of  Burgao. 

Having  for  some  years  past  cultivated  the  rare 
Canary  Statices,  and  experienced  how  easily  they 
hybridise  in  my  garden  and  elsewhere,  even 
when  grown  at  considerable  distance  from  one 
another,  it  has  struck  me  that  possibly  the  tall 
S.  arboreseens,  Broussonet,  figured  by  Berthelot, 
was  not  a  distinct  species,  but  a  hybrid  between 
S.  macrophylla  and  S.  fruticans,  especially  as 
both  the  latter  were  found  by  Mann  growing 
wild  near  the  Bay  of  Burgas. 

I  have  carefully  observed  several  plants  of 
S.  fruticans  under  cultivation,  and  they  are 
invariably  small  plants,  certainly  not  developing 
to  anything  like  the  size  of  S.  macrophylla  or 
S.  brassica;folia.     It    certainly  could  not    have 


been  the  plant  which  struck  several  botanists  as 
being  so  tail. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  had  occasion  to 
prove  how  easily  S.  fruticans  hybridises  with 
all  the  other  Canary  Statices  (S.  macrophylla, 
S.  brassicEefolia,  S.  macroptera,  S.  imbricata). 
It  hybridises  to  such  an  extent  that  for  two  or 
three  years  I  was  unable  to  reproduce  S.  fruticans 
true  from  the  seed  of  even  a  solitary  plant  I 
had  in  my  garden.  All  the  seed  so«m  produced 
invariably  hybrids.  I  have  further  remarked 
that,  grown  by  itself  away  from  other  plants,  a 
solitary  Canary  Statice  does  not  seed  readily. 
Seed  is  then  extremely  scarce.  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  this. 

I  was  first  struck  by  the  enormous  difficulty  I 
bad  to  find  seed  in  the  ripe  panicles  of  a  very 
remarkable  and  very  old  and  tall  Statice,  which 
still  grows  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Orotava. 
This  plant  is  certainly  a  hybrid  between  S. 
macrophylla  and  [S.  fruticans,  and  exactly  re- 
sembles the  plant  pictured  by  Berthelot.  It  is 
over  0  feet  high,  and  very  handsome  when  in 
flower.  The  four  Statices  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph  [unsuitable  for  reproduction] 
were  all  obtained  from  seed  from  the  old 
Statice  growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  above 
mentioned.   George  V.  Perez,  Teneriffe. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE  LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
Seeino  that  Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apple  came 
out  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  census  of 
cooking  Apples,  a  few  words  about  the  origin  of 
this  valuable  Apple  may  be  interesting.  Prince 
Albert  was  not  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Perkins,  of 
Northampton,  as  one  might  be  led  to  believe 
from  your  correspondent's  letter  on  p.  333,  where 
it  is  described  as  Perkin's  Seedling,  but  was 
raised  from  a  "  pip "  [seed]  sown  in  the  year 
1841  in  a  garden  at  the  rear  of  a  dwelling-house 
in  the  High  Street,  Great  Berkhamstead,  within 
100  yards  of  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Sons'  nursery. 
It  was  named  by  Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane's  father  in 
commemoration  of  Prince  Albert,  who,  with  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  passed  through  Berkham- 
stead in  the  year  1841  on  their  way  to  Stowe 
Park,  Buckingham,  and  stopped  at  the  King's 
Arms  Hotel  to  change  horses. 

The  original  tree  of  Prince  Albert  is  still 
standing  and  bearing  fruit.  There  is  probably  no 
Apple  which  gives  such  a  return  year  after  year 
on  any  soil  and  in  any  situation  as  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  The  fruits  keep  sound  until  March,  and 
their  cooking  qualities  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Newton  Wonder  and  Bismarck  are  both  good, 
and  will  keep  longer  than  Prince  Albert,  but 
they  are  not  so  reliable  [as  croppers].  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (WeUingtou)  is  also  very  good,  but 
cankers  badly  in  this  district  t'.  G.  Gerrish, 
Pendley  Gardens,  Tring. 

Pe.ik  White  Doyenne. 

The  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  Pears, 
which  may  be  of  large  size  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance, oftentimes  causes  older  and  tried 
varieties  to  be  overlooked.  Among  older  varieties 
worth  growing  is  White  Doyenne  (with  numerous 
synonyms  according  to  the  description  in  the  Fruit 
Manual).  It  is  a  Pear  which  should  find  a  place 
in  all  private  gardens,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  its 
season— September  and  October,  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  wherein  it  is  grown,  and  also  if 
o-rowing  against  a  wall  or  in  an  open  position. 

Dr.  Hogg  very  accurately  describes  it,  both  in 
flavour  and  appearance.  The  fruits  are  above 
medium  size,  and  if  grown  on  cordons,  some  very 
fine  fruit  can  be  obtained  ;  while  from  cordons  on 
a  wall  the  fruits  assume  a  bronzy-red  colour  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  flavour  is  equally 
o-ood  whether  from  trees  in  the  open  or  when  grown 
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on  a  wall,  but  somewhat  richer  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  on  a  wall.  Like  most  of  the  early  Pears, 
the  fruits  are  best  when  gathered  as  required  for 
consumption  from  the  tree. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Bannister,  of  West- 
bury  -  on  -  Trym,  at  the  fioyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  Show,  he  spote  very  highly 
of  a  Pear  which  his  employer  preferred  to  any 
other  in  its  season.  He  stated  that  he  found 
it  in  Mrs.  Ames'  garden  some  thirty -six  years 
since.  He  called  it  Autumn  Nelis,  and  promised 
to  send  me  a  sample,  which  on  arrival  proved  to 
be  White  Doyenne.  I  can  endorse  Mr.  Ban- 
nister's opinion  of  it  for  quality,  &c.,  and  much 
prefer  it  to  some  of  the  new  Pears,  which  ripen 
in  the  same  season.  Our  trees  are  on  the  Quince 
stock  ;  they  crop  regularly  but  do  not  make  much 
growth.  Dr.  Hogg  describes  it  as  an  abundant 
bearer,  succeeding  on  Pear  and  Quince  stocks. 
T.  U.  Sladc,  PoUimore  Gardens,  £.reter. 


SOILS    AND    MANURES    FOR 
SPECIAL   CROPS. 

(.Continued  from  p.  244.) 
As  a  general  statement  it  may  be  said  that 
salad  plants  require  cool,  moist  soil,  and  a  quick 
continuous  growth  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  They  are  often  benefited  by  a  special 
application  of  quickly  available  fertilisers  during 
growth,  particularly  of  nitrogen,  in  those  species 
which  are  desired  chiefly  for  a  quick  growth  of 
leaves. 

Lettuce. 
The  plant  to  which  we  now  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion IS  one  of  these  salad  crops,  the  Lettuce, 
which  IS  a  hardy,  cool-season,  short-season,  suc- 
cession or  companion  crop,  requiring  mellow 
moist  soil,  quickly  avaUable  manures  and  con- 
tinuous growth  from  start  to  finish.  The  charac- 
teristic of  Lettuce  is  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  which  the  fresh  plants  contain.  The 
tollowing  shows  selected  constituents  in  the  roots 
and  heads  of  Lettuce  :— 

Roots.       Heads. 
WatPv  Percent,    percent. 

-■.iuogen      ,,.224  „.„„„ 

Phosphoric  acid 0121  n™! 

Potash          ...  ".,ri    -      "?«•• 
Oanb     ...      0-.565 

In  1  ton  of  Lettuce  as  gathered  for  market 
there  is  about  134  lb.  of  dry  substance,  5  lb  of 
nitrogen,  2  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  lb'  of 
potash  To  supply  this  amount  of  plant-food  to 
the  soil  for  the  production  of  1000  plants,  there 
would  be  required-nitrate  of  soda,  9  lb.  13  oz  • 
superphosphate,  2  lb.  15  oz. ;  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  3  lb.  8  oz. 

Soil  and  Manure. 

For  forcing  house  Lettuce  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  fully  as  important  as  for  the 
Chrysanthemum.  Experiments  have  been  made 
.with  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  a  light  or 
medium  clay  loam  appears  to  give  the  best 
results.  It  is  important  that  the  soil  should  be 
ot  such  a  nature  as  to  offer  but  little  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  roots  through  it.  Soils  have 
been  employed  consisting  of  coal-ashes  and  peat, 
to  which  various  fertilisers  have  been  added. 
Ihis  has  not  been  so  productive  of  good  results 
as  was  the  case  with  Tomatos ;  possibly  because  of 
the  resistance  which  the  ashes  offered  to  root- 
growth.  The  very  general  compost  of  three  parts 
medium  clay-loam  and  one  part  well-rotted 
manure  has  been  used  for  Lettuce,  although  the 
proportion  of  manure  should  doubtless  be  much 
increased,  or  certain  mineral  fertilisers  should  be 
added  to  the  compost. 

Experiments  dealing  with  fertilisers  for  Let- 
tuce have  yielded  some  apparently  very  conBict- 
mg  results.  One  set  of  results  indicates  stable 
manure  as  the  best  kind  of  fertiliser;  while 
another  shows  good  results  when  only  mineral 
ertilisers  have  been  used.     A  careful  study  of 


the  reports  suggests,  however,  that  the  discrepancy 
is  probably  one  of  interpretation. 

As  sources  of  potash,  the  chloride  and  the 
sulphate  of  potash,  the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
magnesia,  and  wood-ashes  have  been  used. 

The  sulphate  of  potash  seems  to  give  the  best 
results.  Concerning  the  chloride,  general  opinion 
is  that  it  is  distinctly  injurious.  Prof.  Stuart  found 
that  when  h  e  added  chloride  of  potash  alone,  or  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  1 ,026  lb.  of  chloride 
potash  and  1,503  lb.  of  nitrate  soda  per  acre,  he 
obtained  smaller  plants  than  from  the  unferti- 
lised check  plots.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  showing  the  injurious  action  of  the 
chloride,  but  is  rather  indicative  of  the  un- 
balanced character  of  this  fertiliser.  For  when 
to  this  same  amount  of  potash  and  nitrogen  was 
added  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  1,500  lb.  per 
acre,  a  luxuriant  and  abundant  growth  was 
obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  furnished  with 
equal  benefit,  either  in  the  form  of  basic  slag  or 
superphosphate,  but  for  early  and  quick- acting 
growth  high  grade  superphosphate  appears  to 
answer  best. 

Experiments  with  nitrogenous  fertilisers  have 
led  to  quite  diverse  results.     By  some  nitrate  of 
soda   and   sulphate    of    ammonia   are   preferred, 
while   many  others  give  farmyard    and   stable- 
manures  the  preference.     In  a  recent  report  the 
use   of  organic   sources   of  nitrogen   have   been 
advocated,  since  in  the    aggregate  larger    and 
better  yields  have  been  obtained  with  farmyard 
manure    or    dried    blood     than     with     artificial 
chemical  fertilisers.     Because  better  results  were 
obtained  in  all  cases  when  from  5  to  20  per  cent, 
of  manure  was  given  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mercial fertiliser,   it  has   been    concluded   that 
farmyard  manure  is  not  only  advantageous  but 
necessary.     The  conclusion  is  not,  however,  well 
founded.     To  begin  with,  the  amount  of  mineral 
fertiliser   added   to   the    loam    was    very   small. 
Again,  there  is  no  record  of  any  experiment  in 
which  the  amount  of  mineral  fertiliser  was  in- 
creased to  correspond  to  the  addition  of  farmyard 
manure.     Only  by  means  of  such  an  experimeut 
could  the  relative  value  of  organic  and  inorganic 
sources  of  nitrogen  be  determined.     The  results 
of  Professor  Stuart  with  mineral  fertilisers  show 
that  such  may  be  used  with  advantage,  provided 
the  fertiliser  is  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
the  elements  are  in  the  proper  ratio  to  each  other. 
The   formula   used    by   Professor   Stuart   with 
such    good  results  is   to  be    recommended    for 
indoor  culture  of  Lettuce.     To  a  good  loam  the 
following  ingi-edients  were  added  to  every  acre  of 
soil   (6  inches  deep) :  nitrate  of  soda,  1,503   lb. ; 
superphosphate,    1,503  lb  ;    muriate   of    potash, 
1,026  lb.     This  makes,  approximately,  the  follow- 
ing ratio  per  cubic  yard  of  soil :  nitrate  of  soda, 
2  lb.  ;  superphosphate,  2  lb. ;  muriate  of  potash 
1\  lb. 

It  has  been  constantly  noticed  that  Lettuces 
grown  with  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  dung 
have  been  much  crisper  and  more  tender  than 
those  grown  with  dung  alone.  J.  J.  Willis, 
Harpenden. 

FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

— f^— 

THE  BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
I  was  gratified  to  read  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  that  numerous  branches  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association  are  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, as  I  firmly  believe  that  this  endeavour  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  gardening  profession  will 
eventually  produce  excellent  results.  I  am 
anxious  to  give  practical  assistance  to  the  move- 
ment, and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  establishment 
of  branches  of  the  Association  on  the  Continent— 
in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  &c. — would  con- 
siderably extend  the  Association's  sphere  of 
usefulness. 


It  is  undoubtedly  valuable  for  a  gardener  to 
know  several  languages;  the  necessity  is  not,  of 
course,  so  great  for  the  home-dwelling  Britishers, 
whose  only  frontier  is  the  ocean,  but  assuredly 
the  knowledge  is  a  most  valuable  asset. 

Many  gardeners,  both  English  and  foreign, 
would  lie  glad  to  send  their  sons  abroad  for  a 
few  years  could  they  obtain  a  guarantee  of  kind 
treatment,  and  that  a  good  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  methods  would  be  obtained.  If 
there  were  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  in  every  country  where  there  is  much 
gardening  done,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  greatly 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  an  international 
training,  and  would,  moreover,  greatly  tend  to 
strengthen  that  international  good-feeling  whick 
already  so  happily  characterises  gardening. 

For  my  part,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  iii.y 
utmost  to  start  a  branch  in  Belgium.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  of  service  to  my  nu- 
merous British  friends.  Finally,  I  believe  the 
creation  of  branches  of  the  existent  British  Gar- 
deners' Association  to  be  the  most  practical  step 
possible  towards  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
International  Gardeners'  Association  advocated 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Barron.  Louis  Gentil,  Curator 
Botanic  Gardens,  Urussels.  [Mr.  Gentil  recently 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Les  Groupement 
des  Jardinicrs  Angla,is,  in  which  the  aims  and' 
objects  of  the  British  Gardeners' Association  were 
fully  explained  in  the  French  language.  Ed.] 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


Forest  Terminology. 

We  ought  in  all  strictness  to  cite  the  threefold 
title  of  this  little  book,  for  it  is  addressed  to  French 
and  to  German  foresters  as  well  as  to  British 
practitioners.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  dictionary  of  the 
terms   used   in   forestry  in  the  three    principall 
languages  of  Europe.      Thus,  the  first  entry  in 
the  French   section  is  "Abatage,  m.,"  which  is 
rendered  in  English  as  "  Felling  or  Cutting,"  and 
in  German  as  "  Fallung,  Hanung,/.,  Abhieb,  m.," 
so  that  to  express  the  same  operation  six  separate 
words  are  made  use  of,   and  some  of  these  are 
masculine,  some  feminine !     Of  course  we  must 
take  things  as  we  find  them,  make  the  best  of 
them,   and   by  no    means   impute   blame   to   the 
author  of  this  little  book  f  jr  a  matter  for  whicb 
he  is   not  in  the  least  degree  responsible.     We 
allude  to  the  matter  because  now  that  forestry 
is  being  studied  on  scientific  principles,  it  may 
be  well  to  adopt  as   far  as  possible  a  precise 
and  uniform  scientific  nomenclature,  as  is  done 
more    or  less   completely   in   botany   and   other 
sciences.     Linnosus  and  the  two  De  Candolles  did 
much  to  secure  that  the  same  idea  should  be' 
expressed  by  the  same  word,  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  induce  others  to  follow  their  good  examplo. 
The  Latin  word  "  casus  "  would  stand  for  "felling  " 
very  well,  and  would   be  understood  by  French 
and  German    as    well  as  by  English  foresters. 
The    English  word   "canopy,"    which   originally 
meant  a  mosquito  net,  is  rendered  in  French  by 
voute  foliacee,  and  in   German  by  Laubdach  and 
Kroncndach.     Perhaps  the  Latin  "  corona  "  might 
be  used  internationally  for  this  purpose.     Why, 
again,  should  Zwitter-hl'tite  be  used  to  signify  an 
hermaphrodite   flower,    the    latter   term   equally 
well  understood  in  France  and  in  Britain  ? 

Whilst  awaiting  the  millennial  period,  when  a 
definite  international  nomenclature  shall  bi^ 
adopted  for  things  in  common  use  by  all  nations, 
we  may  heartily  welcome  this  useful  little  book, 
the  utility  of  which  will  be  experienced  so  long 
as  the  Germans  call  HimmelschUlssel  what  we 
know  as  Primrose.  The  book  is  evidently  care- 
fully compiled  by  the  author.  Prof.  J.  Gerschel.  It 
is  well  printed,  and  may  be  had  from  MM.  Berger- 
Levrault  et  Cie,  5,  Rue  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris  ;  or 
from  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  London. 
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A  NEWLY-FORMED  EOCK  GARDEN. 

Thk  illustration  at  fig.  179  represents  a  rock- 
garden  which  has  been  made  on  the  site  of  a  dis- 
used stone  quarry,  which  afterwards  became  a 
uiere  rubbish-tip.  As  surface  soil  is  not  essential 
in  the  formation  of  a  rockery,  because  the  mate- 
rial employed  in  construction  is  generally  intro- 
duced to  the  site,  such  a  position,  where  the  land 
is  very  undulating  and  possesses  but  little  natural 
beauty,  forms  an  ideal  one  for  the  purpose.  In 
•carrying  out  the  transformation,  pockets  were 
■Jormed  with  stone,  and  these  were  filled  with 
suitable  soil,  but  where  the  gradient  was  too 
steep  a  retaining  wall  was  built  with  stone  and 
leaf-mould. 


HARDY  PLANTS   AT  WESTWICK 
HALL. 

In  the  Eastern  counties  wherever  hardy  plants 
are  known,  and  especially  at  the  shows  of  the 
Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  the  name  of 
Davison  as  an  exhibitor  of  these  plants  is  a  house- 
hold word.  There  are  few  men  who  can  stage, 
as  Mr.  Davison  has  done,  forty-eight  distinct 
varieties  from  a  private  garden  good  enough  to 
beat  those  of  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen. 
Mr.  Davison  is  well  known  as  the  raiser  of  the 
finest  of  all  Montbretias,  G.  Davison,  of  which 
he  has  an  immense  stock.  This  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  the  deep  yellow  colour  is  glowing,  and 
the   growth    vigorous.      As   a   result    of    careful 


colour  is  assured.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  bsst 
way  to  grow  hardy  plants  where  sufficient  space 
can  be  given.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam — j  ust  the 
kind  that  most  subjects  revel  in.  Never  have  I 
seen  Tropseolum  speciosum  growing  more  luxu- 
riantly than  at  Westwiek.  At  the  foot  of  a 
west  wall  some  roots  were  put  in  last  March 
and  so  vigorous  has  been  the  growth  that  the 
wall,  11  feet  high  and  20  feet  long,  is  thickly 
covered  with  growth,  and  in  September  was 
laden  with  its  crimson  blossoms.  A  capital 
method  of  training  the  plants  is  that  of  sus- 
pending from  the  top  of  the  wall  ordinary  fish- 
netting  ;  to  this  the  growth  clings,  and  is  easily 
removed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


Fig.  179.— a  rubbish-bank  transformed  into  a  rock  garden  as  it  appeared 
in  the  first  season  after  planting. 


The  ground  slopes  to  the  north-west,  and  is 
weU  [adapted  for  the  culture  of  moisture  and 
shade-loving  plants,  consequently  the  various 
species  of  Primula — as  P.  rosea,  P.  denticulata, 
P.  farinosa,  P.  japonica,  P.  marginata,  and  P. 
Sieboldi — have  been  planted  numerously ;  also 
Spirtea  Aruncus,  S.  palmata,  and  S.  p.  alba,  which 
grow  luxuriantly;  while  the  mossy  Saxifragas 
are  fast  forming  a  green  carpet  over  the  stone 
steps.  Other  plants  that  are  succeeding  well  in 
the  position  are  Campanulas,  TrolUus,  Ramondias, 
Epimediums,  Cypripediums,  Wulfenias,  and 
various  bulbs,  amongst  which  are  Spanish  Irises, 
which  were  flowering  when  the  photograph  was 
taken.  The  rock-garden  is  at  Stretton  House, 
Alfreton,  the  residence  of  W.  H.  McConnel,  Esq., 
to  whose  gardener  (Mr.  Geo.  Wassell)  we  are 
indebted  for  the  photograph. 


"  Honour  to  Horticulture.-  —  We  are 

told  that  a  practitioner  of  the  art  has  just  been 
named  Officer  of  the  Nicham  Iffikar.  We  hope 
horticulture  appreciates  thehonourconferred  on  it. 


hybridisation,  Mr.  Davison  has  succeeded  in 
raising  another  variety  possessing  even  more 
merit  than  that  named  after  himself.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  from  George  Davison  and  some 
seedlings  raised  from  Germania.  I  saw  it  when 
in  flower,  and  the  blooms  measured  3  inches  in 
diameter,  the  individual  petals  being  J  inch 
across,  and  the  colour  a  combination  of  the  two 
varieties  named,  yet  intensified,  and  with  plum- 
coloured  markings  around  the  eye. 

Mr.  Davison  has  a  suitable  soil  for  the  culti- 
vation of  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  great  variety 
of  sites  at  command.  There  is  no  set  plan  or 
border,  but  a  series  of  borders  and  patches  with 
varying  aspects.  For  instance,  a  border  facing 
east  is  2u  feet  wide,  having  an  evergreen  hedge 
at  the  back.  In  other  sites,  borders  not  more 
than  a  yard  in  width  are  filled  with  desirable 
species.  The  question  of  how  to  grow  best  the 
various  plants  is  studied,  rather  than  how  to 
produce  a  good  efllect  in  the  garden.  The  planting 
is  done  in  masses  of  one  variety,  so  that  when 
the  flowering-time  of  each    arrives   a   mass   of 


Heuoheras  in  variety  simply  revel  here;  so 
numerous  are  they  and  so  profuse  in  flowering 
that  several  large  Eose-beds  are  thickly  planted 
with  H.  sanguinea ;  and  well  do  they  hide  the 
soil,  and  give  abundance  of  flowers  in  their 
season.  Mr.  Davison  pulls  the  roots  to  pieces  in 
July,  and  dibbles  in  every  piece,  whether  it  has 
roots  or  not. 

Two  beds  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  8  feet  by  3  feet, 
would  startle  those  who  fail  to  grow  this  plant 
successfully.  Mr.  Davison  told  me  the  plants 
have  occupied  their  present  position  for  seventy 
years.  Once  in  four  years  the  plants  are  taken 
up,  divided  and  replanted.  Gentiana  verna 
is  generally  considered  somewhat  a  "  miffy " 
subject.  Here  a  patch  3  feet  square,  put  out  only 
last  March  in  sandy  peat  and  lime-rubble  made 
quite  firm,  is  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  west 
wall.  The  surface  is  covered  with  clean  pebbles, 
and  certainly  its  present  appearance  denotes 
absolute  success.  Lilium  giganteum  grows  freely, 
one  spike  with  huge  seed-pods  on  it  was  S  feet 
high    and    as    much    as    4  inches    in   diameter. 
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Boccouia  microcarpa  in  a  patch  10  feet  in 
diameter  was  very  effective  with  its  red-tinted 
seed-pods. 

Tritomas  luxuriate,  such  varieties  as  T.  nobilis, 
phoenix,  glaucescens,  and  a  favourite  here,  T. 
Nelsoni,  were  noticeable  in  August.  T.  Nelsoni  is 
a  desirable  late-flowering  variety  but  2  feet  high. 
Galax  aphylla  at  the  foot  of  a  west  wall  was 
simply  romping  away,  although  but  recently 
planted  out. 

Hemerocallis  in  variety  are'grown  to  perfection. 
Masses  of  such  kinds  as  Dr.  Kegel  are  to  be 
found.  H.  aurantiaca  major  does  not  flower  here 
nearly  so  freely  as  the  type.  Eremurus, 
Trilliums,  Iris,  and  the  like  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  brave  show  here  in  their  season, 
considering  the  attention  that  is  given  them  and 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Eiidbeckia  gigantea, 
with  its  7-feet  stems,  rich  yellow  flowers  G  inches 
in  diameter  and  deep  glaucous  leaves,  is  a  fine 
sight  in  September  when  grown  in  a  mass,  as 
here.  This  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
"  cone  flowers."  Phloxes  are  much  appreciated, 
and  many  desirable  varieties  have  been  raised. 
One  variety  Mr.  Davison  showed  me  was  even 
better  than  Miss  Pemberton,  which  is  taking  a 
high  standard  of  quality.  An  hour's  conversation 
with  Mr.  Davison  is  of  much  benefit  to  lovers  of 
hardy  plants,  as  he  is  so  communicative  of  his 
vast  store  of  knowledge.  Prom  his  employer. 
Major  Peter,  he  receives  every  encouragement, 
as  he  too  is  devoted  to  this  phase  of  his  garden. 
E.  Molyneux. 


POT  AT  0  S. 

Pbopagatinc)  Nokthern  Stae.^ — I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  by  "  E.  H.  P." 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  3,  1903, 
p.  231-,  showing  in  how  many  ways  Potatos 
might  be  propagated.  I  was  tempted  to  try  my 
luck,  and  I  therefore  bought  3  lb.  of  tubers  in 
February  from  Messrs.  Ker  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
I  put  them  into  a  box  and  placed  them  in  a 
heated  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  growths  appeared 
we  took  them  and  made  cuttings  of  them.  We 
planted  them  out  on  May  19  on  well-prepared 
ground  and  lifted  the  tuliers  on  October  27.  The 
total  weight  was  14  owt.  71  lb.  ;  one  of  the  tubers 
weighed  1  lb.  9  oz.,  and  many  of  them  were 
more  than  a  pound  in  weight.  J.  Voss,  Kedleston 
Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

Northern  Star. 

I  have  lifted  252  lb.  of  tubers  from  1  lb.  of 
Northern  Star  seed  tubers  I  purchased  in  March 
with  Evergood  and  Sir  J.  Llewelyn.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Evergood  was  no  good  with  me,  but 
Sir  John  Llewelyn  proved  to  be  the  best  I  have 
ever  grown  ;  the  tubers  were  even  in  size  and 
had  no  disease.  Northern  Star  was  very  much 
diseased,  and  super-tuberation  started  early  in 
the  first  batch  I  planted  out  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  second  batch,  which  had  not  so  much  second 
growth  when  lifted,  was  planted  about  May  20. 
The  third  lot  was  planted  out  on  June  13,  and 
had  no  second  growth  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
Northern  Star  will  ever  become  a  favourite  in  the 
garden ;  it  is  more  suited  for  field  culture. 
J.  Wright,  The  Gardens,  Brightleigh,  Eedhill, 
Surrey. 

New  Varieties. 

We  hear  much  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  new  varieties  of  Potatos,  the  general  feeling 
being  that  if  a  certain  variety  has  not  succeeded 
it  ought  to  be  thrown  out :  or  if  it  has  been  success- 
ful, then  it  should  be  kept  in  the  list  of  good 
things.  There  is  perhaps  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  certain  varieties  which  may  have 
been  utterly  bad  in  a  particrdar  place.  For 
instance  your  correspondent,  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart,  in  a  recent  issue  stated  that 
"  Northern  Star  is  tasteless,  not  disease-resisting, 
and  difficult  to  grow."     We  have  found  it  in  our 


moist  climate  here  a  good  grower,  and  second 
only  to  the  old  Champion  in  flavour,  but  not  free 
from  disease.  I  have,  however,  sufficient  faith  in 
its  doing  well  next  year  to  induce  me  to  plant 
a  considerable  quantity.  Evergood,  King  Ed- 
ward VII.,  Eoyal  Kidney,  and  Empress  Queen, 
all  proved  heavy  croppers,  but  none  was  good  in 
flavour.  I  will  try  their  cooking  qualities  in  the 
spring,  they  may  then  prove  better,  as  is  the 
case  with  several  varieties,  as  Up-to-Date  and 
Mainorop.  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  as  an  early  Potato, 
proved  my  best  cropper,  cooked  well,  and  in 
reality  was  finer  flavoured  than  Puritan,  British 
Premier,  or  Beauty  of  Hebron.  This  note  I  trust 
may  not  be  taken  as  denouncing  any  particular 
Potato,  but  to  show  that  what  may  be  bad  in  one 
locality  or  soil  may  be  really  good  in  another. 
Andreiv  Pearson,  Lota  Lodge,  Glanmire,  Co.  Corh. 

The  variett^Sib  John  Llewelyn. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  this  Potato,  after 
having  passed  successfully  through  most  of  the 
Potato  trials  of^the  last  four  years,  should  be  now 
attacked  in  the 'way  it  is.  Your  correspondent 
"  Experience  "  (or  rather  I  should  say  the  proper 
term  is  "  inexperience ")  says  it  is  a  discarded 
International  |(or  rumour  says  so).  But  I  dis- 
carded International  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
saved  J  cwt.  out  of  2  tons,  disease  having  destroyed 
the  others.  Now,  Sir  John  Llewelyn  is  the  best 
disease-resister  of_all  the  early  Potatos.  This  year 
we  did  not  get  2  cwt.  of  diseased  tubers  out  of  a 
crop  of  5  acres,  and  although  lifted  in  the  first  and 
second  weeks  in  August  the  tubers  are  keeping 
quite  as  sound^as  the  [best  late  varieties,  whereas 
most  of  the  other  early  kinds  are  half-rotten  with 
disease.  As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  Ijhave  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some 
tubers  that  you  may  test  its  cooking  qualities. 

Most  of  the  Potatos  grown  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  "  soapy  "  this  year,  but  those  of  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  are  the  best  I  have  tasted.  In  all 
probability  [your  '.  correspondent  or  his  friends 
have  some  of  the  substitutes  that  were  put  on 
the  market  for  Sir  John  Llewelyn;  Ninetyfold  is 
freely  spoken  of  as  one  of  these.  With  regard  to 
the  tasting  of^Potatos  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  I  remember  Mr.  Wright  stating  in  a 
latter  that  they  had  tasted  my  Potato  so  many 
times  that  he  had  not  got  a  presentable  dish  left 
for  the  exhibition  table. 

I  enclose  a  report  of  exj^eriments  with  varieties 
of  Potatos  from  the  Midland  Agricultural  and 
Dairy  Institute,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
John  Llewelyn  yielded  a  crop  very  nearly  double 
that  of  .Ninety fold,  and  that  the  tubers  were  of 
good  fiavour  and  f.air  texture.  Ninetyfold  is 
described  as  "wet,"  and  inclined  to  be  "  soapy." 
JameslJIarris,  Nurseries,  Blaclqnll,  near  Swansea. 


COLONIAL     NOTES. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  a 
private  letter : — 

The  situation  of  the  experimental  farm  is 
500  feet  above  sea-level,  north  of  Sydney,  and 
nearly  tropical.  The  temperature  gets  as  high 
as  115°  in  the  shade.  The  soil  is  of  vol- 
canic origin,  extending  to  the  depth  of  25  feet. 
The  average  rainfall  is  84  inches.  I  can  fancy 
you  coming  over  my  Pineapple  area,  which  is 
2  acres,  and  breaking  ott'  a  beautiful  ripe  Queen, 
which  you  can  smell  yards  away,  and  when  you 
peel  them  the  juice  runs  between  your  fingers. 
Another  beautiful  fruit  is  the  Passion  fruit, 
Passiflora  edulis,  that  you  can  go  into  the  forests 
and  hedges  and  gather  by  the  sackful.  The 
Cape  Gooseberry,  Physalis  edulis,  grows  every- 
where along  the  roadside  and  through  the  fields. 
The  Tamarind,  Diploglottis  Cunninghami,  is  a 
native  tree  and  grows  very  tall,  and  looks  superb 


with  its  large  broad  leaves  overhanging  the 
smaller  trees.  This  place  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  purpose  of  training  the  farmers'  or  citizens' 
sons,  also  for  distributing  any  class  of  plant  that 
will  be  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  grow ;  and 
of  those  which  are  not,  records  are  taken  and  the 
plants  destroyed.  My  position  is  one  full  of  inte- 
rest, especially  when  showing  the  visitors  round 
and  explaining  the  different  trees,  methods,  &c. 

The  Peach-trees  are  just  blooming,  and  all  the 
buds  of  the  other  trees  are  swelling  very  fast. 
September  will  be  a  very  gay  time.  What  a  vast 
difference  between  the  two  countries !  We 
have  not  the  flora  I  had  at  Eandwick,  but  here  is 
the  large  Ironbark,  Wollybut,  Tallowwood,  Red 
Cedar,  Mahogany,  and  all  the  best  timbers  that 
are  being  exported  for  railway  sleepers  and  street 
pavements.  F.  C.  K. 

Johannesburg. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  learn 
that  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  is  now  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  horticultural  and  arboricultural 
matters.  Previous  to  the  late  war,  the  Town 
Council  really  concentrated  all  their  energies  on 
one  imrk.  This  is  called  the  Joixbert  Park,  an(J 
is  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  this  great  and 
growing  city.  There  are  several  smaller  ones- 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  may 
be  mentioned — End  Park,  Jeppes  Park,  Oval 
Park,  &c. — all  of  which  were  planted  with  Euca- 
lyptus globulus  and  Acacia  decurrens,  and  pre- 
sented until  lately  a  dilapidated  appearance. 
Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Council  have 
acquired  two  of  the  largest  parks  in  the  whole  of 
South  Africa ;  these  are  named  Milner  Park  andk 
Hermann  Eckstein  Park.  The  former  is  some- 
thing like  280  acres  in  extent,  and  the  latter  falls 
short  of  this  extent  by  about  40  acres. 

The  Council,  comprehending  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  that  had  to  be  carried  out,  naturally 
realised  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  qualified  man, 
to  instruct  the  Council  on  all  important  matters, 
advertised  for  an  experienced  horticulturist  witbi 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  botany  and  landscape 
work.  In  reply  they  received  no  fewer  than  160> 
applications,  and  after  considerable  discussion  the 
Council  appointed  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Stirrat  as  Super- 
intendent of  Parks.  It  will  no  doubt  be  interest- 
ing to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  note 
that  Mr.  Stirrat  is  a  young  man,  being  only 
28  years  of  age,  a  Scotsman  by  birth.  At  the 
age  of  13  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  gardens  of 
Wallside,  N.B.,  and  thus  graduated  at  the  spade 
under  his  father,  Mr.  E.  Stirrat,  who  was  then 
head  gardener  at  that  place.  Eemaiuing  there- 
for a  period  of  nine  years,  he  afterwards  went  to 
the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  passing 
through  the  principal  departments  of  these  gardens, 
gaining  at  that  time  the  First-class  Certificates 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  for  Horti- 
cxdture  and  Botany,  also  from  the  Glasgow 
Technical  College  for  similar  subjects.  After 
leaving  these  gardens,  Mr.  Stirrat  was  engaged 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Stirrat,  Bros.,  nurserymen, 
and  seedsmen,  Falkirk,  N.B.,  where  he  had  prac- 
tically the  full  charge  of  the  landscape  work  of 
that  firm.  He  remained  there  for  two  years,  and 
then  emigrated  to  South  Africa,  finding  that 
country  in  a  state  of  confusion  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Stirrat  also  graduated  as  a  sanitary 
engineer,  having  obtained  the  certificates  ot 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  London,  and  he  is  an, 
Associate  of  the  Institute  jf  Sanitary  Engineers, 
London,  He  obtained  prominent  positions  in  Cape 
Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Boksburg,  &c.  During  this 
period  he  was  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  various  plants  indigenous  to  that  part  of  the 
world.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  Cape- 
papers  on  matters  pertaining  to  horticulture,  and 
endeavoured  to  create  an  interest  in  gardenings 
circles. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  since  commencing 
his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Parks,  he  again 
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saw  the  necessity  of  urging  on  his  brother  gar- 
deners, and  wrote  in  similar  terms  to  the  Transvaal 
Leader,  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  horti- 
cultural society  in  the  town.  Six  days  after  his 
letter  appeai-ed  a  society '  was  formed  which 
promises  to  be  the  nucleus  of  horticulture  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Mr.  Stirrat  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  such  a  responsible  position,  but  in 
such  a  man  the  Council  will  find  the  required 
energy  and  ability  for  the  large  undertaking  to 
be  shortly  carried  out.  Mr.  Stirrat  has  the 
superintendence  of  all  parks,  squares,  cemeteries, 
and  trees  in  streets,  and  is  general  adviser  to 
the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  horticulture. 
F.  C,  September  17, 

The  Botanic  Station,  Grenada. 

The  Reports  on  the  Botanic  Station  and  Experi- 
ment Plots,  Grenada,  to  September  27,  1901,  are 
favourable.  No  new  works  of  any  special  im- 
portance were  undertaken,  but  interesting  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  in  plots  attached  to  the 
.gardens.  Trials  with  varieties  of  Sweet  Potatos 
and  Yams  should  prove  useful  in  indicating  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  local  conditions. 


few  species  also  were  then  introduced  through 
seeds  by  Sohimper,  the  famous  collector  in  Abys- 
sinia. Several  of  these  were  figured  and  described 
by  Todaro  in  his  Hortus  Panormitanus. 

Since  then  the  whole  of  Africa  has  become  better 
explored,  and  new  Aloes  have  often  been  brought 
home  Viy  various  travellers,  but  chiefly  herbarium 
specimens. 

Forskal,  a  Swedish  botanist,  discovered  in 
1775  several  Aloes  in   South   Arabia,  which  for 


alcnj  the  east  coast  as  far]  as  Upper  Egypt  and. 
Arabia,  and  on  the  west  side  as  far  as  Togoland. 

Most  of  these  Aloes  are,  however,  very  im- 
perfeatly  known,  as  the  herbarium' specimens  are  ini 
most  cases  very  poor,  and  so  consequently  must 
be  the  descriptions  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  worked  up  the  genua 
in  the  Journal  Linneaji  Society'  ani^in  the  two 
African  Floras,  divides  it  into  four.'sub-genera. 
'■  Eualoe,"   the  first  one,  comprises  the    bulk   of 


NOTES   ON  THE   GENUS  ALOE. 

In  his  8yno2)sis  of  Aloineoe  and  Yuccoidete,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  gives  the  history  of  Aloes.  According 
to  him.  Aloe  vera,  iiKJitctis,  or  vulgaris,  ianicircl,  is 
the  oldest  species  known,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
Southern  Mediterranean  region  and  the  Canarian 
Islands.  In  the  year  1703,  Commelinus  described 
and  figured  in  his  I'rceludia  a  certain  number  of 
Cape  Aloes,  and  a  few  others  in  the  Hortus  Am- 
stelodamensis.  Linna'us  merged  most  of  the  species 
then  known  into  a  conglomerate  under  the  name 
of  Aloo  perfoliata.  Philip  Miller  knew  them 
better,  and  enumer^ited  twenty-two  species  in  the 
sixth  edition  of  his  Gardeners'  Dictionary. 
Lamarck,  and  later  on  Wildenow,  had  very  little 
to  add.  Thunberg,  the  author  of  the  first  Flora 
Capensis,  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to 
them.  But  between  17'J0  and  1800  many  new 
species  were  introduced  through  F.  Blasson,  who 
was  collecting  plants  in  South  Africa  at  that 
time. 

At  home,  in  the  meantime,  Haworth  had  taken 
up  the  study  of  succulent  plants,  which  had  just 
begun  to  be  general  favourites.  He  published  a 
monograph  of  the  Aloes  in  vol.  vii.  (1804)  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.  In  1812 
appeared  his  Synopsis  Plantanim  Succulentarum, 
which  was  followed  in  1819  by  a  Supplementum, 
and  in  1821  by  his  Revisiones.  Duval,  a  French 
botanist,  separated  Gasterias  and  Haworthias 
from  the  true  Aloes.  Wildenow  created  the 
genera  Apicra  and  Ehipidodendron.  Haworth 
accepted  these  new  genera  in  his  Revisiones, 
and  added  another,  Paehydendron.  Between 
1820  and  1830  many  new  Aloes  were  introduced 
through  Bowie,  and  described  by  Haworth  in 
Taylor's  Philosophical  Maga;^ne. 

On  the  Continent  Prince  Salm-Dyck  published 
a  large  monograph  of  Aloes  with  beautifully  illus- 
trated plates,  which  continues  to  be  of  great 
service  nowadays.  He  was  the  first  who  under- 
took to  group  the  single  species  according  to 
their  relationships  j  bvit  he  considered  the  for- 
merly-established genera  Apicra,  Haworthia,  and 
Gasteria  as  sections  only. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
little  was  done  concerning  these  plants.  Kunth's 
Enumeratio  adds  nothing  new.  The  intro- 
duction of  other  species  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  who  sent 
out  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  to  South  Africa. 
Thanks  to  him  and  his  great  energy  a  great 
number  of  new  species  came  to  England  between 
1858  and  1SG2.  These  were  studied  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  partly  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.     A 


Fig.  180.— .4L0E  striata:  see  group  v.  in  "  note.s  on  the  genus  aloe.' 


over  100  years  remained  very  imperfectly  known. 
Many  of  these  were  rediscovered  and  brought 
home  alive  by  G.  Schweinfurth  in  1889. 

Tropical  Africa  has  now  proved  to  be  richer  in 
Aloes  than  at  first  it  seemed  to  be,  and  there  may 
be  many  a  mountain  chain  never  visited  by  an 
explorer  where  other  new  Aloes  may  be  found. 

Aloes  and  Lomatophyllums,  a  genus  very  near 
to  them,  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  East 
African  Islands.  There  are  several  Aloes  known 
from  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Socotra.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  genus  Aloe  and  its  allies  cover 
the  mountainous  and  arid  regions  from  the  Cape 


one- 


the  species ;    "  Gonialoe "    and  "  Kumara,' 
each  ;  and  "  Paehydendron,"  five  species. 

A  long  and  careful  study  -of  a  large  quantity  of 
species  flowering  annually  in  the  gardens  of  La 
Mortola  has,  however,  shown  me  that  there  are 
really  no  characters  of  sufficient  importance  to 
keep  up  these  four  sub-genera,  and  that  other- 
species  must  rank  as  high  as  those  raised  into- 
sub-genera. 

Looking  over  tlie  whole  genus,  we  can  clearly 
discern  a  certain  number  of  groups  whereitt 
the  species  form  most  natural  groups.  Im 
defining    these    groups,    the    form    of     the    in- 
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'florescence,  the  form  and  length  of  bracts  and 
pedicels,  the  structure  of  the  perianth,  together 
with  the  whole  habit  of  the  plants,  must  be  con- 
jiidered.  There  are  over  twenty  of  such  groups, 
which,  however,  are  not  of  eqiial  value ;  some 
might  well  rank  as  sub-genera,  others  are  mere 
series.  A  botanical  account  of  tliem  will  soon 
.follow  in  Engler's  Bolanischen  JaJirbilchern. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  further  into  the 
•details  upon  which  these  groups  have  been 
■established,  and  therefore  I  prefer  to  give  here  a 
short  analytical  synopsis. 

A.    Small   Acaulescent    Plants,   peduncle 

simple,  bracts  acute. 
Peduncle  much  bracteate,   jjerianth    straight, 
not  constricted. 
Leaves   thin,    linear,   canaliculate,   bordered 
with  a  small  cartilaginous  line  and  minute 
teeth : 

I. — MlCKACANTH^. 

Ex.:  Aloe  Cooperi  (Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  6377),  A.  micracantha,  Buch- 
anani,  &c.,  not  uncommon  in  gardens, 
form  with  nine  other  species  this 
group.  South  and  tropical  Africa. 
Iieaves  succulent,  shorter,  deltoideo-lanceo- 
late,  dentate. 

II. HUMILES. 

Ex.  :     A.    humilis,    brevifolia,    pra- 
tensis   (Botanical    Magazine,   t.    0705), 
&.C.     South  Africa. 
(Peduncle  less  bracteate,  perianth    above  the 
ovary  more  or  less  constricted. 
Leaves    short,   very   numerous,   in    a   dense 
rosette,    tubercled,    and  ending  in  a  long 
cusp.     Pedicels  long. 

III. — Akistat^. 
Ex. :  A.  aristata.     South  Africa. 
Xieaves  trifariously  arranged,  smooth,  with 
thick  epidermis.     Pedicels  short. 

IV. — SERRULATiE  (Gonialoc,  Baker) . 

Ex.  :  A.  variegata  (Botanical  Maga- 
zine, 513)  and  A.  serrulata  (Botanical 
Magazine,  1415).  There  are  no  char- 
acters important  enough  to  raise 
A.  variegata  into  a  proper  sub-genus. 
South  Africa. 

E.  Larger  Plants,  subcaulescent  to  truly  cau- 
lescent, with  the  leaves  densely  rosulate. 
Peduncles  dichotomously  branched,  naked 
below,  bracteate  above ;  bracts  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acute.  Outer  segments  of  the 
perianth  more  or  less  connate ;  the  inner 
free  on  their  margins  to  the  base. 
Perianth  rounded  at  the  base. 

Smaller  plants,  stemless  or  with  short  stems 
only,  leaves  very  often  maculate  ;  perianth 
very  often  constricted  above  the  ovary. 

v. — Saponari^. 
A  great  many  species  cultivated  in 
gardens  belong  to  this  group,  as  A. 
saponaria,  latifolia,  Greenii,  &c.     The 
most  beautiful  is  certainly  the  old  A. 
striata,  Haworth  (fig.  180),  commonly 
known  in  gardens  as  A.  Hanbiuyana  ; 
A.  Baumii  (see  Botanical  Magazine,  p. 
7948),  and  A.  pallidiflora  are  new  in- 
troductions.    South  Africa,  South-west 
Africa,  East  Africa,  to  Abyssinia. 
Larger  plants,  with  a  stem  when  old;  leaves 
large,  ensiform.     Perianth  not  constricted. 
Alwin  Berger,  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  E.  Fielder,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Myrams  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  propagation  of  these 
may  now  be  taken  in  hand.  Where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants  has  to  be  propagated, 
a  shallow  frame  may  he  placed  on  the  side  stage 
of  a  house  where  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
about  50°  is  maintained.  The  cuttings  having 
been  inserted  in  small  pots,  the  soil  should  be 
givej  a  watering  and  the  pots  then  stood  on 
ashes  in  the  frame.  It  is  advisable  that  no  more 
cuttings  be  taken  at  a  time  than  can  be  inserted 
and  placed  in  the  frame  before  they  "  flag."  In 
order  to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  "damping-off," 
the  light  should  be  removed  for  an  hour  early 
each  morning  to  allow  the  condensed  moisture  to 
escape,  at  the  same  time  wiping  the  inside  of  the 
glass.  If  notwithstanding  all  precautions  damp- 
ing should  occur,  let  the  decayed  portions  of  the 
foliage  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  frame  somewhat 
drier.  Where  a  small  number  of  plants  is  required, 
a  handlight.  or  a  shallow  box  covered  with  sheets 
of  glass  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  frame. 

Arum  Lilies  (Eiobardia  africana).  —  Where 
these  are  required  for  Easter  decoi-ations  the 
plants  must  be  placed  in  a  structure  where 
tire-heat  is  only  used  to  keep  the  temperature  a 
few  degrees  above  freezing  point,  otherwise,  the 
coming  Easter  being  late,  the  plants  would  flower 
too  soon.  For  ordinary  purposes  a  temperature 
of  about  55°  will  be  a  suitable  one,  but  if  it  be 
necessary  to  hasten  the  flowering  of  the  plants, 
any  that  are  showing  their  flowers  may  be  placed 
in  a  higher  temperature. 

Retarded  Liliums. — These  flower  well  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60°,  but  the  flowering  may  be  hastened 
with  safety  if,  when  the  flower-buds  are  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  the  plants  be  placed  in  the 
Cucumber-house.  This  remark  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  different  varieties  of  L.  speciosum 
and  to  L.  longiflorum.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  place  Liliums  in  a  high  temperature 
before  the  flower-buds  are  well  advanced. 


Legacy  for  a  Gardener  — It  is  reported 
"that  the  late  Mr.  Jas.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Fairby 
JHouse,  Lee,  Kent,  amongst  legacies  to  servants, 
Aequeathed  to  his  gardener,  Mr.  Jno.  Howe,  a 
£um  of  .£700. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Lesser-known  species. — The  deciduous  Calanthes, 
numerous  species  of  Cypripediums  and  their 
hybrids,  and  a  few  Cattleyas  and  Ladio-Cattleyas 
are  amongst  the  most  prominent  Orchids  now  in 
flower  in  most  collections.  The  following  species 
which  are  also  in  flower  are  not  given  so  much 
attention  generally  as  their  merits  deserve.  They 
represent  an  extremely  interesting  class  of  plants ; 
many  of  them  produce  pretty  and  singular- looking 
flowers,  and  some  of  them  deserve  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  Orchids.  Gomeza  Barkeri, 
Dendrobium  amplum,  D.  Ccelogyne,  D.  strongilan- 
thum,  D.  Wattianum,  ZygopetalumMurrayanum, 
Warscewiczella  marginata,  lone  bicolor,  I.  grandi- 
flora,  Waluewa  pulchella,  Epidendrum  equitans, 
E.  umbellatum,  E.  EUisii,  E.  radiatum  fucatum, 
E.  fragrans,  Gongora  charontes,  Maxillaria  punc- 
tata, Oncidium  pumilum,  O.  cristatum,  Crelogyne 
barbata,  Comparettia  macroplectron,  Platyclinis 
uncata,  P.  Cobbiana,  Octomeria  grandiflora,  Mas- 
devallia  trinema,  M.  triglochin,  and  many  others. 
Owingto  the  shoi't  space  at  my  disposal  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  separate  culturaldireotions  for  each  spe- 
cies enumerated  in  this  long  list,  but  no  grower 
will  go  far  wrong  if  he  places  the  whole  of  them 
in  a  cool  Cattleya  or  intermediate-house  tempera- 
ture, potting  them  in  the  ordinary  compost  em- 
ployed for  Orchids.  The  only  exceptions  are 
Dendrobium  amplum  and  D.  Coelogyne ;  these  rare 
species  prefer  to  be  fastened  upon  flat  teak  rafts, 
and  suspended  close  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 
The  plants  of  deciduous  Catasetums,  Mormodes, 
Cychnoches,  Chysis,  Cyrtopodiums,and  Eulophias, 
whose  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  nearly  at  their  full 
size,  should  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse  having  a 
cool,  dry  atmosphere,  where  they  may  obtain 
every  ray  of  sunshine.  Afford  tliese  plants  plenty 
of   water  at  the   roots  each  time   they  are  dry, 


and  when  the  leaves  commence  to  become  yellow 
and  fall  off  the  supply  should  be  gradually  dimin- 
ished until  it  is  discontinued  altogether.  In  order 
to  flower  these  plants  satisfactorily  they  should  be 
afforded  a  long  period  of  rest,  and  if  properly  ma- 
tured the  pseudo-bulbs  will  keep  fresh-looking 
and  plump  all  through  the  resting  season  without 
having  need  for  any  water.  The  Chinese  Spatho- 
glottis  Fortunei  will  also  require  to  be  kept  cool 
and  dry  during  the  resting  period. 

Odontoglossums. — O.  citrosmum,  though  not  a 
deciduous  species,  should  be  given  similar  treat- 
ment while  at  rest.  Being  kept  dry  at  the  root 
during  the  resting  period,  the  pseudo-bulbs  will 
shrivel  a  good  deal ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
as  they  will  soon  plump  xip  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion if  kept  wet  for  a  few  days  when  the  flower- 
spikes  appear  at  the  apex  of  the  new  growths.  O. 
grande,  O.  Keichenheimii,  and  O.  lae^e,  having 
finished  their  growth,  wiU  need  less  water  during 
winter.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
dry  position  in  the  intermediate-house.  Plants 
of  O.  Inslayii  and  its  variety  splendens  that  are 
sending  up  their  flower- spikes  should  be  kept 
just  moist  at  the  root  until  the  flowers  fade,  after 
which  time  they  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  0.  grande,  &c. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  FiRTH,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 

Mushrooms  are  now  plentiful  if  previous  direc- 
tions have  been  followed.  Make  up  new  beds 
for  succession,  and  bear  in  mind  that  if  there 
is  a  considerable  circulation  of  air  in  the 
structure,  the  beds,  if  not  covered  up  well, 
will  soon  become  dry,  and  applications  of 
water  will  be  necessary  oftener  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  house  where  the  atmo- 
sphere can  be  kept  moist  but  sweet.  Before 
applying  water  uncover  the  beds,  and  if  they  are 
found  to  be  very  dry  afford  sufficient  water  to 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  bed,  but  not  to  saturate 
it.  This  point  should  be  noted  by  be- 
ginners, for  by  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
moisture  and  drought,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
maintaining  a  properly  balanced  moist  atmo- 
sphere, the  highest  success  will  be  obtained.  If 
the  beds  are  covered  with  hay  or  straw  some 
means  should  be  used  to  keep  it  from  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  because,  should  it  be  left  flat,  the 
spawn  will  run  through  it.  Wood  frames  with 
wire-netting  fastened  over  them  to  keep  the 
covering  about  4  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
bed  are  very  useful. 

Celery. — Although  there  has  been  only  12°  of 
frost  registered  here.  Celery  has  been  injured, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  previous  mild 
weather,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Celery  is  grown 
in  a  position  in  the  garden  which  is  much  shaded 
by  trees.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible  from  hard  frost  or 
heavy  rains  that  may  yet  occur. 

Leeks  have  bolted  more  this  season  with  us 
than  is  usual,  and  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  what 
has  caused  this,  the  seed  having  been  sown  about 
the  same  time  as  in  previous  years,  and  the  plants 
received  no  check,  for  the  weather  was  altogether 
favourable.  Those  plants  which  have  bolted  had 
better  be  pulled  up,  as  they  are  not  satisfactory 
for  cooking  purposes. 

Cabbages  that  were  planted  during  September 
should  be  well  established  now.  When  there  is 
a  favourable  opportunity,  hoe  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  prevent  slugs  gaining  a  footing. 
If  any  plants  have  already  been  destroyed  by 
slugs,  let  such  blanks  be  made  good  from  the 
reserve. 

Horse-radish. — Have  sufficient  roots  taken  up 
and  laid  in  damp  sand  or  soil  for  use  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  The  making  of  new  beds  may 
now  be  carried  out  with  great  advantage,  there 
being  less  pressure  of  work  than  will  be  the 
case  in  February  and  March. 

General  work. — When  the  ground  is  frost-bound 
let  manure  be  wheeled  on  to  the  ground. 
This  work  should  be  commenced  in  the  morning 
before  the  sun  has  thawed  the  surface  of  the 
walks  and  made  them  sticky.  In  wet  weather 
labels  may  be  made,  painted,  and  names  written 
or  printed  upon  them.     Where  large  wood  labels 
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are  used  tar  the  lower  ends  to  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  ground  line.  Seed  that  has  been 
gathered  during  the  season  should  be  cleaned 
and  the  seed-drjiwers  examined,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  compile  the  list  of  seeds  that  will  be 
required  for  the  coming  year. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  H.  BlARKHAM,  Gr.,  "Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

Pears. — Pear-trees  having  shed  their  foliage 
may  now  be  pruned,  and  have  their  branches 
regulated.  Pears  are  usually  planted  against 
west  walls,  and  in  such  a  position  if  good  treat- 
ment is  applied,  and  care  taken  to  supply  the 
roots  with  sufficient  food,  and  to  thin  out  the  fruits 
in  seasons  when  this  is  necessary,  very  fine  speci- 
mens can  bo  obtained.  Never  allow  the  main 
tiers  to  become  a  thicket  of  long  snags.  If  the 
trees  have  been  much  neglected  and  such 
snags  are  numerous,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  branches  may  be  refurnished  with 
healthier  buds  and  wood,  first,  by  removing 
several  of  these  useless  pieces  annually  until  the 
branches  have  been  renewed  with  short  buds, 
and  secondly  by  gradually  removing  the  branches 
altogether,  securing  and  training  young  wood  in 
their  stead.  I  have  seen  old  trees  brought  into  a 
very  satisfactory  state  of  bearing  by  the  removal 
of  all  the  old  snags  along  the  bottom  pair  of 
branches  and  those  of  a  pair  halfway  up  the 
wall,  and  then  training  young  shoots  at  12  to 
14  inches  apart  upright,  cutting  away  other 
branches  as  room  was  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  wood.  When  pruning  Pear- 
trees,  extra  care  is  necessary  with  some  varieties ; 
Jargonelle,  for  instance,  must  not  be  pruned 
very  severely,  some  of  the  fruit-buds  being 
produced  on  branches  several  inches  long.  Young 
trees  should  have  their  leaders  shortened 
back  to  where  the  next  pair  of  branches  is 
wanted,  leaving  one  bud  to  make  the  leader  in 
the  following  year,  and  one  on  either  side  to 
form  the  branches.  This  should  be  repeated 
yearly  until  the  tree  has  made  its  last  pair. 
Occasionally  Pear-trees  are  trained  in  the  shape 
of  a  fan,  and  make  fruitful  trees.  In  whatever 
fashion  the  trees  are  trained,  the  branches 
should  be  12  or  14  inches  apart,  or  sufficiently  to 
allow  a  clear  space  of  wall  to  be  visible  between 
them  when  in  leaf.  The  young  growths  each 
year  may  be  cut  back  to  from  12  to  14  inches, 
always  cutting  to  just  above  a  bud  pointing  in 
the  direction  it  is  required  the  next  growth 
should  take. 

Cordons.  —  Pear  trees  trained  as  horizontal 
cordons  have  a  good  effect  and  fruit  freely  by  the 
side  of  footpaths,  if  lifted  occasionally  and  treated 
suitably.  Such  cordons  should  have  a  clear  stem 
of  20  inches.  Apples  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  suitable  varieties  be  planted,  some 
capital  fruits  may  be  gathered.  Apples  often  do 
better  than  Pears  on  such  cordons,  as  the  fruits, 
being  borne  on  the  top,  get  plenty  of  sun.  The 
annual  pruning  necessary  consists  merely  in 
shortening  to  a  couple  of  buds  the  summer 
growths  which  were  pinched  in  July  or  August. 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.   Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Early  Vines  in  Pots. — Where  fermenting  mate- 
rials aroused  for  the  plunging  of  the  pots  as  advised 
in  a  previous  calendar,  frequent  attention  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  material  well  up 
to  the  pots,  and  the  bottom  heat  from  falling 
below  70°.  As  the  buds  are  now  swelling  the 
temperature  should  be  gradually  increased  so 
that  when  they  are  opening  into  leaf  the 
temperature  may  be  from  (30°  to  05°,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  during  the  day,  and  unless 
the  glass  is  glazed  exceptionally  close,  sufficient 
air  will  be  admitted  without  opening  the  ven- 
tilators. At  this  season  10°  or  15°  rise  by  sun- 
heat  is  very  beneficial,  but  cold  air  is  injurious. 
Having  fermenting  materials  in  the  house, 
frequent  dampings  or  syringings  wOl  not  be  so 
necessary.  Keep  the  glass  clean  in  order  to  admit 
as  much  light  as  possible,  and  let  the  evaporating 
troughs     be     kept     filled     with     liquid-manure. 


Liquid-manure  may  also  be  supplied  occasionally 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  at  a  temperature  equal 
to  the  bottom-heat. 

Early  Vines  in  Borders. — If  these  Vines  have  been 
forced  very  early  for  a  few  years  they  have  had  a 
long  rest  this  season,  and  if  the  house  was  closed 
early  in  November  as  advised,  the  buds  of  the 
Vines  will  now  be  swelling  freely.  During  the 
day  the  temperature  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased by  artificial  means  up  to  0.5°,  which 
should  not  be  exceeded  unless  by  sun-heat. 
In  the  case  of  very  early  Vines,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  promote  root  -  action 
that  the  work  of  disbudding  and  stopping 
should  not  be  followed  up  too  closely.  Guard 
against  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere  as  tending  to  promote  weak 
growth.  Where  there  are  interior  and  exterior 
borders,  and  the  latter  are  covered  with  freshly 
gathered  leaves  as  a  protection  from  heavy  rains 
and  snow,  it  will  be  well  to  uncover  them  upon 
fine,  warm  days,  as  over  -  covering  of  well- 
drained  borders  will  cause  more  injury  than 
free  exposure.  Neither  frost  nor  moisture 
will  injure  the  roots  if  the  soil  be  firm 
and  well  drained.  Prom  houses  having  borders 
inside  and  out  I  have  repeatedly  cut  ripe  Grapes 
in  April,  yet  have  used  no  protection  other  than 
that  of  a  fresh  supply  of  lightly-prepared  drop- 
pings from  the  stables,  which  were  frequently 
moved  with  a  rake. 

Ripe  Grajtes. — If  there  are  Grapes  still  hanging, 
the  outside  borders  must  be  afforded  protection. 
Maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house,  and 
admit  air  on  dry  days,  employing  a  little  fire- 
heat.  Similar  conditions  are  necessary  for  fruit 
that  is  cut  with  wood  attached  and  placed  in 
bottles  of  water  in  the  fruit-room. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson, 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 
Rockery. — If  new  ground  is  to  be  added  to  the 
rockery,  and  trees  have  been  cut  down,  grub  out 
all  the  roots  and  stumps,  as  these  would  rot  and 
put  the  rocks  oui  of  position,  as  well  as  provide  a 
harbour  for  vermin.  Drainage  should  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  will 
not "  wash  "  the  lower  plants.  Provide  "  pockets  " 
for  plants,  and  arrange  for  the  water  to  pass 
away  from  them  without  causing  damage  to 
other  plants.  Bough  stones  or  large  boulders 
may  be  used,  placing  them  in  the  best  manner  to 
suit  the  varieties  of  plants  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Let  the  paths  be  winding  and  irregular: 
flat,  rough  stones  may  be  used  upon  these  and  the 
crevices  between  them  planted  with  Sedums  and 
Saxifragas.  A  selection  of  plants  for  planting 
under  the  trees  surrounding  the  garden,  where 
more  tender  sorts  will  not  thrive,  may  include 
Heaths,  Berberis  buxifolia  and  Cotoneaster  hori- 
zontalis,  C.  frigida,  St.  John's  Wort,  Box,  and 
any  small-leaved  shrubs.  Hollies,  Bamboos, 
Pampas  Grass  in  single  clumps,  may  also  be  used. 
Skimmia  japonica  is  full  of  berries  now,  and 
appears  very  bright.  Other  small-growing 
shrubs  or  flowering  plants  suitable  for  the 
rockery  are  Spanish  gorse  (Genista  hispanica 
pumila).  Yucca  flaccida,  Oistus  florentinus. 
Rhododendrons  ferrugineum  and  maximum,  Me- 
conopsis  cambrica,  seedlings  of  which  have  ap- 
peared round  the  parent  plant  here ;  Primula 
maculata,  growing  imder  the  rock,  will  require  a 
little  water  as  the  plants  are  just  on  the  move 
and  are  very  dry.  In  cleaning  the  rockery  be 
careful  to  keep  the  labels  in  their  proper  positions. 
The  work  of  planting  will  be  best  left  until 
the  spring. 

Drains  and  Wal\.  — Paths  on  steep  slopes  will 
require  much  attend  n,  as  heavy  rains  will  wash 
them  badly  and  fill  ni  the  pipes.  Such  paths  if 
narrow  should  not  be  uade  very  high  in  the 
centre,  as  the  gravel  wii'  be  washed  to  the  sides 
and  the  roller  is  of  little  use.  One  remedy  for  this 
is  to  dig  out  a  channel  on  each  side  of  the  path 
about  9  inches  wide  or  the  width  of  the  top  of 
the  grating,  fill  in  with  some  rough  material  to 
within  3  inches  of  the  top,  then  adding  good 
concrete,  covering  the  whole  with  gravel.  The 
centre  of  the  walk,  as  just  mentioned,  must  be 


kept  nearly  level  with  the  concrete.  This  may- 
be carried  out  on  a  larger  road,  where  flints  are 
used  with  better  success.  The  liest  binding, 
gravel  obtainable  should  be  used  for  paths  on 
slopes. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Removhig  Bees. — When  removing  bar-framed 
hives,  the  entrance  should  be  closed  to  1^  inch  or 
less,  and  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  tacked  over 
with  tin- tacks  ;  this  will  enable  the  bees  to  get  in. 
The  entrance  slides  should  be  fastened  with  small 
screws  to  prevent  them  slipping,  and  the  floor 
board  fastened  with  IJ-inch  screws  into  the  side 
of  the  outer  case,  two  screws  at  least  being  u^ed 
in  each  side  ;  the  risers  and  covers  should  also  be 
screwed  in  the  same  way,  and  a  stout  cord 
fastened  securely  over  the  hive,  running  from 
back  to  front  and  from  side  to  side.  If  this  is- 
carefully  done  the  whole  will  travel  any  distance 
and  under  any  circumstances  without  any  fear  of 
a  mishap.  Should  any  stocks  of  bees  be  placed 
on  the  railway  not  properly  secured,  and  any  in- 
jury ari.se  through  the  bees  escaping,  the  railway 
company  may  fall  back  on  the  sender  for  damages. 
A  simple  plan  to  secure  the  inside  or  body-box: 
is  to  have  two  pieces  of  wood  the  length  of  the 
inner  chamber  about  1  inch  thick  and  3  inches 
wide  ;  lay  this  on  the  frames  above  the  covering; 
and  secure  with  screws  at  the  front  and  back. 

Price  of  Sugar. — The  bee-keeper  will  find  his. 
candy- cake  cost  much  more  than  usual.  I  wouldj 
advise  the  keeping  of  the  honey  and  sections,  and 
unless  he  can  secure  a  good  price  he  will  find  to- 
let  the  bees  have  either  for  extra  stores  will  come 
much  cheaper  than  buying  sugar  at  the  present- 
high  price.  In  placing  in  candy-cake,  do  not 
disturb  the  bees  any  more  than  is  possible.  The 
cases  should  be  placed  over  the  centre  of  the 
brood  chamber,  as  the  bees  will  all  be  clustered 
there  for  warmth,  and  if  the  food  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  front  or  back,  it  will  give  them  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  get  it.  In  feeding  skeps,  cut  out  a. 
round  hole  from  the  top  and  place  a  cabe  or  block 
of  candy  on,  being  particular  about  covering  the- 
same  well  down  and  placing  a  tin  or  a  weight  of 
some  sort  on  to  keep  mice  from  getting  to  it,  or 
eventually  they  will  get  into  the  skep  itself  and 
so  destroy  the  colony.  An  extra  wrapper  should 
be  given  to  each  stock  when  the  covering  is- 
insufficient.  In  an  exposed  place  close  the- 
entrance  nearly  up. 

fFax  that  is  not  saleable  through  being  very- 
dark  in  colour  can  be  placed  to  the  bee-keeper's 
credit  by  sending  it  to  one  of  the  many  bee- 
appliance  dealers  to  be  made  up  into  foundations- 
for  use  next  season,  or  by  coming  to  terms  to  have 
goods  which  the  apiarist  wiU  require  later  on. 

Buying  stock. — A  word  of  warning  as  to  buying: 
stocks  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
commenced  bee-keeping  and  are  very  anxious  to- 
build  up  their  apiary  quickly,  and  especially  in 
skeps  which  are  offered  to  them  cheaply,  without- 
the  opportunity  of  examining  them.  Bo  sure  that- 
your  purchases  are  free  from  foul  brood,  or  the 
consequences  will  be  disastrous  ;  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  get  an  expert  to  examine  them  at  a. 
moderate  cost.  Also  be  sure  you  are  not  taking 
any  risks  to  endanger  the  stocks  you  have. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— r/ie  Estate  Magazine^ 
a  Supplement  to  tbe  Caiintnj  Gcntlriucn's  Ef'iatc  Book- 
Edited  by  W.  Broomhall.  Contents  :  Lord  Masliam 
(plate),  Agricultui-al  Notes,  Our  Wheat  Supply.  Estate 
Notes.  Forestry,  Pevensey  Marsh,  &.C.— Transvaal  Forest 
Report,  by  D.  E.  Ilutchios,  Couscrvator  of  Forests. 
Jleations  visits  of  inspectiou  paid  and  various  sites  for 
plantations  chosen  last  August  by  Mr.  Hutchins.— 
.kimaica  Bulletin  of  llie  Deimrlmrnt  of  Agrictdturc.  Novem- 
ber. Contents:  Export  of  Bread-tiuit,  Ulieniical  Notes 
on  Bastard  Logwood  (U;cmatoxylon  Campechiauum),- 
luoculating  the  Ground,  Culture  of  the  Ceutr.al  Ameri- 
can Rubljer-tree.— -liiHiMl  Report  on  the  PiMie  Gardens- 
and  Plantationa,  .Jamnira.  for  the  year  ended  March  31. 
1904.  "In  1893  the  Government  started  Mr.  Cradwick 
on  the  work  of  inotracting  the  peasantry  in  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  and  of  curing  their  crops.  This, 
work  has  been  most  successful,"  and  has  increased 
greatly.  The  hurriciiue  of  August.  li)03.  wrought  much 
damage,  killing  thousands  of  trees  in  the  nursery  and) 
destroying  nianyinilie  hill  gardens.  Great  advance  has, 
notwithstanding  this,  been  made.— From  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College :  Bulletin  136.  Some  Bacterial  Diseases.- 
,ij  Plants  Prevalent  in  Ontario,  by  F.  C.  Harrison  and  B. 
Barlow  ;  aud  Bulletin  137,  A  Bacterial  Disease  oj  Cauli- 
Jtomr,  by  F.  C.  Harrison. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Cettert  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR. 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  he  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.     If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  he 

I       printed,  but  kept  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith. 


Colonial  and 

Home-grown 

Fruits. 


The  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last,  if  not  quite 
so  large  and  varied  as  had 
been  antieijiated,  was  still  very  interesting. 
It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  new  Hall 
looks  in  the  dull  and  dismal  weather  we 
have  lately  experienced.  Even  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  illumination  it  is  curious  to 


remarkable  for  the  exhibition  of  Colonial 
fruit  from  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
British  Columbia,  and  Nova  Scotia.  India, 
Ceylon,  Australia,  and  other  Colonies  were 
on  this  occasion  not  represented. 

To  show  what  the  Old  Country  can  do  in 
the  way  of  fruit,  Messrs.  Caxnell,  Messrs. 
CiiEAL  and  others  exhibited  tables  of  Apples 
before  which  even  the  fruits  of  Nova  Scotia 


\ 
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Fig.  ISl. — COLLECTION  of  tropical  fruits. 

(See  Report  of  Ruyjil  norticuliural  Society's  Show  on  p.  iZ'Z  ) 


SALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

1  2!i5  rases  .lapauc-c  Liliums.  Palm  Seed?,  itc,  at 
61  &  68,  Clieapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

TUESDAY  NEXT— 

KstaWlslied  Oreliids,  Orchids  in  llowerand  bud,  at 
61  and  (is,  Gheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protlieroe  &.  Morris, 
at  lL'.;io. 

■WEDNESDAY  NEXT- 

; Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 

_^    itc,  at  67  and  «s,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Prothcroe  & 
-Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

f  Jf'jr  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 

.A.VEHAGE  TEMPEPATunE  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswlok 
-39-4'. 
Actual  Temperatdhes  :— 

London.— n'ediiesdaj/,  licccmlcr  u  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  46° ; 

Min.  42'. 

Qardeners'  Chronicle  Oflice,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London.— T;iiir.f<iai/,  lire,  l.s 

(10  A.M.) :  Bar..2;)-7  :  Temp..  44'.  Weather  dull. 

BBOVinCT.s.—  WednesdiiK,  Jirr.  ii  ibp.m.):   Max.  jh  , 

S.W.   Coast  of    Euglaud  ;    Min.  .38=,    East 

Coast  of  England. 


note  how  light  the  building  is.  It  is  not 
jet  finished,  but  a  further  stage  in  its 
progress  was  marked  by  the  fact  that  the 
Scientific  Committee  met  in  one  of  the 
upstair-rooms  for  the  first  time.  The  staff 
are  busied  in  the  removal  of  the  books  and 
pictures  from  117,  Victoria  Street,  to 
Vincent  Square,  and  those  who  know  the 
circumstances  will  appreciate  the  labour 
and  anxiety  such  a  removal  entails.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  tliat  the  Fellows,  especially 
those  who  were  so  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Hall  erected  and  those  who  derive  such 
benefit  from  it,  will  lessen  the  anxiety  of 
the  staft'  by  contributing  largely  to  the 
building  fund,  so  that  the  new  building  may 
not  Vie  cumbered  -vith  debt. 
The    show  on  Tuesday   last  was   chiefly 


paled.  We  could  not  expect  the  freshness 
of  appearance  and  "quality"  that  were  so 
remarkable  in  the  Kentish  Apples  to  be 
present  in  fruit  that  had  travelled  across 
the  Atlantic,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  our  English  growers  could,  if  they  would, 
supply  us  with  fruit  of  a  superior  quality 
at  a  season  when  the  "  glut  "  caused  by  the 
enormous  importations  from  America  has 
aliated.  The  fact  that  we  can,  and  do,  grow 
the  best  of  Apples  was  once  more  illus- 
trated, and  once  more  provoked  the  ques- 
tion why  the  average  English  householder 
does  not  get  the  advantage  of  them.  Culti- 
vators must  look  to  the  business  side  of  the 
matter,  and  study  the  ins -and -outs  of 
marketing  and  distribution,  or,  what  will 
be   better,  by  means  of    combination  and 
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•co-operation  secure  the  services  of  some 
iSgent  whose  special  duty  it  shall  be  to  look 
after  the  commercial  interests  of  the  growers. 
Subdivision  of  labour  in  this  way  would  be 
,productive  of  great  benefit  to  producer  and 
•consumer. 

But  there  were  many  visitors  who  were 
less  interested  with  the  familiar  fruits  of 
our  country  than  with  the  less  known  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  India  Islands.  Such 
persons  gathered  round  the  exhibits  made 
by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  I'acket  Company, 
'the  West  Indl\  Committee,  Messrs.  Jame.s 
■Philip  ct  Co.,  Messrs.  Kose  &  Co.,  and 
•others.  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Do- 
minica, and  other  islands  contributed 
samples  of  their  produce,  and  in  addition  to 
'Vams,  Sweet  Potatos,  Limes,  Citrus  fruits, 
JVTangos,  and  Bananas,  there  were  such 
rarities  as  Mangosteens  (Garcinia  mango- 
stana)  (lig.  18a),  that  much  be-praised  fruit, 
the  samples  of  which  as  exhibited  did  not 
justify  their  reputation.  Papaw-fruit  was 
shown  under  the  name  of  "Mexican  Melon." 
■<Jarambola,  of  which  w<!  give  an  illustration 
(fig.  18iJ),  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  allied  to 
the  Oxalis,  and  the  fruits  are  slightly  acid, 
but  serviceable  when  candied  or  used  in 
•chutney.  Then  there  were  Cocoa-pods  (figs. 
18.5,  18(i),  Guavas,  "  Chrystophine,"  a  form  of 
■iSechium  edule  ;  Mammee  Apples  (Manimea 
africana),  which  require  to  be  blotted  before 
being  eaten ;  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
•edible  and  inedible.  Among  the  latter  was 
.-3.  magnificent  spike  of  the  Cahoon  Palm 
(Attalea  Cohun),  besides  fruits  of  the  Gru- 
'Gru(Acroconiiamacrocarpa),  Pater  Nuts,  and 
others  more  familiar. 

Another  Colonial  exhibition  will  be  hold 
tin  jMarch  next,  which  will  no  cloubt  be  more 
•complete  and  more  fully  rcjiresentative  than 
<the  present  one,  wherein  the  Pines  in 
particular  were  by  no  means  good  samples 
-of  what  the  West  Indies  can  produce. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Freeman  (formerly 
■Scientific  Assistant  to  the  Imperial  Depart- 
.ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  now  Superintendent  of  the  Economic 
collections  at  the  Imperial  Institute) 
delivered  a  lecture  bearing  chiefly  on  the 
commercial  side  of  the  question,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  West  Indies,  and  showed  how 
greatly  the  sugar-trade  dominated  all  the 
rest.  Cacao  comes  next,  then  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  chiefly  Bananas,  of  which  the 
.bulk  go  to  the  United  States,  though  the 
consumption  is  largely  increasing  here  also. 
The  other  products  are  varied,  l)ut  insignifi- 
cant in  amount  as  compared  with  the 
others.  Let  us  hope  Cotton  will  soon  take 
a  high  place  in  the  returns,  and  justify  the 
exertions  being  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agricultur^e,  Sir  Dakikl  Mokhis. 

Mr.  Freeji.'W's  lecture  on  "  The  Fruits 
of  the  West  Indies"'  was  fully  illus- 
trated with  models  and  actual  specimens 
of  the  fruits  in  question,  with  diagrams 
and  with  a  long  series  of  water-colour 
•drawings  from  the  Imperial  Institute  col- 
lection. By  means  of  a  series  of  specially 
prepared  diagrams,  it  was  shown  that  the 
exports  of  fruit  had  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  fruit  was  now  established  as  one 
of  the  leading  West  Indian  industries.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  was 
ihowever,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  llnited 
States,  and  the  quantities  of  Bananas, 
Oranges,  il'c,  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  West  Indies  was  shown 


to  be  very  small  compared  with  the  quanti- 
ties sent  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  with  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries.  This  trade 
was  undoubtedly  capable  of  great  expansion. 
As  an  instance  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  for 
the  improvement  of  the  fruit  trade  by  the 
botanical  workers  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
system  of  Botanic  Stations  under  the  control 
of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  described,  and  it  was  shown  how  from 
the  Dominica  Station  alone  over  .57,000 plants 
had  been  distributed  to  planters  in  one  year, 
including  large  numbers  of  budded  Oranges 
and  other  high-class  fruit'plants.  All  who 
had  ever  handled  a  West  Indian  Lime  tree 
would  appreciate  the  discovery  of  a  "  spine- 


tions  of  our  Colonial  fruit  industry  and 
trade,  which  have  reached  such  enormous 
dimensions  at  the  present  day,  and  wliich 
have  received  such  vigorous  and  continuous 
impulse  from  successive  Directors  at  Kew, 
as  well  as  from  the  labours  of  the  indefatig- 
able Commissioner,  Sir  Daniel  Morris. 

The  future  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  Colonies  will  soon  be  in  the  parlia- 
mentary crucible ;  but  the  forthcoming 
shows  will  indicate  their  pomological  possi- 
bilities in  the  best  possible  way.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  deserves  well  of  the 
nation  at  large  on  account  of  the  various 
works  of  national  importance  it  has  con- 
ducted during  the  past  century  of  its  his- 
tory, and  still  continues  to  carry  on  with 
ever-increasing  additions. 


Fig.  182. — fruits  op  averrhoa  (caeambola). 

(Sketched  iu  Royal  Uorticultural  Society's  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.) 


less  Lime,"  plants  of  which  were  now  being 
distributed  to  planters.  In  other  directions 
a  large  amount  of  work  was  being  carried  on 
to  improve  the  methods  of  packing  and 
grading  of  fruit,  points  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance if  confidence  is  to  be  established 
between  producer  and  importer.  This  work 
must  go  hand-in-hand  with  improvements  iu 
shipping  facilities. 

It  was  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
that  first,  eighty  and  more  years  ago,  aided 
the  struggling  young  Colonies,  by  supplying 
them,  free  of  charge,  with  grafts,  scions,  and 
cuttings  of  the  fruit-trees  which  were  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  in  each 
case.  The  Society  even  went  so  far  as  to 
cultivate  under  glass  many  plants  not  adapted 
to  our  own  climate,  but  cuttings  of  which 
were  in  great  demand  in  the  Colonies.  By 
these  means  were  largely  laid  the  founda- 


■',;■■  Our  Almanac— According  to  our  usual 
practice,  ve  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1905.  In  order 
to  make  it  as  complete  as  possihle,  we  shall  be 
obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Borticidtural,  Botanical, 
and  allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION  of  all  Judures 
for  the  coming  year. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
(Southern  Section). —The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Saturday, 
December  17,  1904,  at  2. 15  p.m. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
ciety (Southern  Section).  —  The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held 
Tn  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Satur- 
day, December  17,  1901,  at  4.15  p.m. 
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Kew  is  at  all  times  a  garden  of  marvels.  One 
would  not  choose  to  go  there  on  a  damp,  dull 
December  day,  bat  if  a  visit  under  such  circum- 
stances were  necessitated,  so  far  from  regretting 
it,  plant-lovers  would  appreciate  it  all  the  more. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  Show-house,  for  that  is 
al'ways  gay  and  attractive  to  the  ordinary 
visitor,  and  it  is  not  long  since  we  noted  its 
contents.  But  those  whose  tastes  are  of  a  more 
eclectic  nature  will  find  at  the  present  time  that 
the  Aroid-house  presents  a  vision  of  grace  and 


with  its  pretty  rose-tinted  blossoms,  is  in  bloom  ; 
Lindenbergia  grand  iflora,  with  its  clear  yellow 
flowers,  lights  up  the  sombre  foliage  with  which 
it  is  associated ;  Dermatobotrys  Saundersise  is 
also  in  full  flower,  its  orange-red,  horn-like  flowers 
being  so  striking  that  one  forgets  the  uncouthness 
of  its  name.  A  very  old  friend,  Sparmannia 
africana,  is  in  bloom,  its  white  flowers  and  yellow 
stamens  of  curious  structure  losing  nothing  of 
their  attractiveness  by  long  familiarity.  Jacobinia 
ehrysostephana   supplies   handsome   foliage   and 


Fig.  183.— gakcinia  mangostana  (the  mangosteen). 

(Sliown  .at  the  Royal  Ilortii'iiltural  Society's  MeeliDg  ou  December  1:!. 


Fig.  184.— section  op  mangosteen:  showing  seeds  suekounded 

BY  edible   pulp. 


beauty  of  form,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest 
which  the  physiologist  will  find  in  these  wonderful 
climbers.  Then  there  is  the  Palm-house,  whose 
noble  inmates  look  all  the  more  imposing  in 
contrast  to  the  denuded  and  somewhat  dismal- 
looking  trees  outside.  Here  Brownea  Crawfordi 
X  (Watson)  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  a  cross  between 
B.  grandiceps  and  B.  macrophylla,  and  its  pinnate 
foliage  is  handsome  enough,  but  its  glowing 
scarlet-crimson  flowers  in  masses  nearly  as  big  as  a 
football  are  really  astounding.  In  the  Temperate- 
house  the  diversity  of  foliage  strikes  the  visitor. 
The  Acacias,  with  their  quaint  leaves,  are  almost  as 
remarkable  now  as  they  will  be  a  little  later  on, 
when  the  bushes  are  in  flower.     Crinum  Moorei, 


masses  of  bright  yellow  flowers ;  and  a  similar 
remark  applies  to  Eeinwardtia  trigyna,  a  yellow 
Linum.  Greenhouse  Ehododendrons  makeagood 
show.  Aphrodite  being  one  of  the  prettiest,  with  its 
white  flowers  flushed  with  pink.  There  are  some 
people  who  seem  to  have  no  eyes  for  any  plant 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  or  the  fabrication  of  bouquets.  Let  such 
persons  extend  their  education  by  periodic  visits 
to  Kew.  They  will  there  see  what  a  wealth  of 
beauty  of  form  and  of  colour,  what  stateliness  of 
aspect,  what  a  never-failing  source  of  interest 
there  is  among  plants  which  do  not  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  florists'  shops,  and  are  not  to 
be  bought  in  the  streets  at  a  penny  a  bunch. 


STOCK-TAKING:  NOVEMBER. — In  Novemhei  ■ 
last  year  our  imports  were  valued  at  some 
.£48,723,591  —  last  month  the  figures  were 
^50,670,846,  or  a  gain  of  ^61,947,255.  Little  need . 
to  inquire  how  Cotton  and  sugar  and  cereals  have 
operated  on  the  result.  Lancashire  is  full  to- 
overflowing  with  millwork ;  wool  follows,  and 
sugar  is  doing  its  best  to  look  bright  and 
cheerful  amid  much  that  is  disheartening.  In 
the  matter  of  Wheat,  &c.,  Russia  and  Argentina 
have  come  well  to  the  rescue,  but  the  increase- 
has  been  distributed  over  sundry  branches  of 
trade.  The  following  divisional  table  will  supply 
the  outlines  of  trade  : — 


Imports. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Articles  of  food 
and  drink— duty 
free 

9,709,810 

9,931,069 

-1-221,241 

Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

11,073,962 

11,230,493 

-H.56,5:ir 

All  other  Imports... 

27,939,819 

2?,609,2!»4 

-H,569,47.> 

Again  there  is  a  fall  in  the  imports  of  wood  and 
timber.  In  November  of  last  year  we  imported 
Xl,416,814,  against  ^61, 155,769 — a  decrease  of 
.£261,045.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  aoaording 
to  a  Canadian  authority  a  contract  has  been  taken 
for  the  supply  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  of 
some  600,OUO,000  feet  of  standing  Columbian  tim- 
ber, rather  a  large  order  for  even  a  British  Colum- 
bian Directorate  to  take  up.  Concerning  the  im-  ■ 
ports  of  flowers  we  learn  that  in  November,  190:i,. 
we  imported  jE13,026,  against  X17,670  for  the  same 
period  of  this  year,  an  increase  of  i£4,(i-44,  and 
every  pennyworth  of  this  goes  to  building  up 
ideals  of  beauty.  Fruit  and  vegetables  most , 
elaim  attention,  as  in  the  table  underneath  : — 


Imports. 

190S. 

1904. 

Difference  - 

Fruits,  raw- 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples   

1,083(180 

744,635 

:     -338.54.^. 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

6 

-f8 

Bananas— bunches  ... 

224,261 

376.647 

-fl82,3«(> 

Grapes  

127,397 

196^669 

-ffs.a?-'- 

Lemons 

44,579 

92,883 

-f  48, 304 

Nuts— Almonds 

.38,529 

29,921 

— 8,60H 

Others  used  as  fruit 

171,220 

166,066- 

-16,151 

Oranges 

293,202 

448,294 

-H55,01I2 

Pears     

18,69.5 

62,245 

-H  33, 5.50- 

Plums 

1,187 

689 

— 49K 

Unenumerated 

16.077 

l»,t51 

— 5,62<J 

Vegetables,  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

779,116 

773,211 

—5,905-. 

Potatos cwt. 

2,042,897 

188,221 

—1,854,676 

Tomatos          ...      „ 

40,331 

46,975 

-f6,644 

Unenumerated      „ 

27,314 

24,406 

—2,908 

Everything  considered  this  gives  a  pretty  good". 
Christmas  display ;  and  the  shows  in  the  metro- 
polis are  on  the  average  very  good,  and  prices 
surely  within  reach  of  most.  The  value  of  dry 
fruits — currants  and  raisins  imported  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  was  ^452,137  against  ^474,535  for  last- 
month,  a  gain  of  ^622,398 — little,  but  a  gain. 
For  the  past  eleven  months  the  value  of  the 
imports  is  placed  at  d6-l-98,523,697,  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  ^£490,603, 123,  a  difference  in  oiu- 
favour  of  ,£7,920,574. 

Exports. 

In  November,   1903,  the  value   of  these  was- 
placed  at    .£23,037,793,   against    .£26,113,288,    a. 
gain     of     .£3,075,495.      Textiles    figure    largely 
here,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  other  values  are  - 
enhanced,  and  many  business  firms  have  reaped  ■ 
largely  of   success  during  the  past  two  months, 
which  we  hope  may  be  continuous.     The  value  - 
of    goods    of     British    and    Irish    manufacture 
exported  in  the  past  eleven  months  is  placed  at 
.£272,745,763,   against  .£266,277,778  for   the   cor  - 
responding  period  in   1903,  a  gain  of  ^6,467,985„. 
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iiet  cultivators,  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
-exporters  thronghout  the  world  make  a  note  of 
rthe  return — it  will  be  worth  while. 

A  Seasonable   Pamphlet  about   Roses. 

— The  National  Rose  Society  has  published  a  few 
Hints  on  Planting  Roses,  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Society,  that  shoxild  prove  very  useful  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  booklet  is  not  intended 
'for  experienced  rosarians,  but  for  those  less  well 
informed,  who  are  glad  to  be  told  which  varieties 

■  are  best  for  different  purposes,  and  just  how  to 
plant  and  to  treat  their  favourites.  It  may  be 
had  at  a  low  cost  on  application  to  E.  Mawlet, 
Esq.,  Berkhampsted. 

"Beautiful  Garden  Flowers." — Mr.  John 
Weathers  publishes  througli  Simpkin,  Marshall 

■  -V  Co.  a  handy  little  book  with  the  above  title. 
General  cultural  instructions  are  given,  which 
will  be  very  serviceable  to  the  amateur  or  the 

■jiovice.  Lists  of  hardy  plants  according  to  the 
■colour  of  their  flowers  or  their  suitability  to  par- 

.ticular  purposes  are  given,  as  well  as  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  most  important  kinds  arranged 

■  in  alphabetical  sequence.  To  sho  w  that  this  list 
is  up  to  date,  we  may  mention  that  the  compara^ 
tively  new  Senecio  clivorum  is  included.     There 

are  numerous  coloured  plates. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.— We  are  informed  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster    will    preside    at    the   sixty-sixth 
.  anniversary  festival  dinner,  on  June  16  next,  at 

■  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 

St.  Louis  Exhibition.— We  take  the  follow- 
ing details  from  the  report  of  a  lecture  before  the 
•Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Reid  :— "  The  hor- 
ticultural building  covered  6  acres.  In  this 
building,  if  anywhere,  one  might  expect  to  find 
the  reason  why  our  own  fruit-growers  are  unable 
to  compete  with  American  Apples  grown  several 
thousand  miles  away.     Professor  L.  E.  Taft,  of 

■  the  Agricidtural  College,  Michigan,  a  high 
authority  on  horticulture,  and  the  chief  of  this 
department,  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  much 
interesting    information   on  this   subject.      The 

•  careful  grading  of  the  fruit  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  success.     Only  the  finest 
fruit  is  put  upon  the  market,  inferior  Apples  are 
used  for  cider  or  other  purposes.      As   soon  as 
possible  after  gathering  the  fruit  is  placed  in  a 
•cooled  store,  where  its  owner  can  keep  it  until 
the  market  conditions  are  favourable.     Our  own 
growers  flood  the  market  with  their  fruit  at  a 
time  when  the  glut  is   greatest,  and  although  the 
-•quality  of  their  fruit  may  be  even  better  than 
that  of  the  imported  article  the  price  which  they 
obtain    is    much    lower.     A   little    organisation 
should  change  this,  and  a  refrigerated  store  in 
each  of  our  fruit-growing  counties  ought  to  be  a 
highly  remimerative  undertaking.     At  St.  Louis 
we  had  thirty  carloads  of  last  year's  Apples  in 
the  refrigerators,  and  some  of  them  were  in  such 
good  condition  that  when  placed  on  the  show- 
bench  with  this  year's  crop  it  required  an  expert 
to  distinguish  betwcem  them.     Another  point  in 
which  our  American  competitors  excel  is  in  the 
division  of  labour.     It  is  the  farmer's  business  to 
grow  the  fruit,  and  he  does  this  with  the  fullest 
attention  to  those  details  which  experience  and 
scientific  teaching  have  shown  will  lead  to  success. 
"The    groxmd    is    carefully   tilled    and    manured 
between  the  trees,  and  insecticides  are  used  freely 
if  necessary.     When  the  crop  is  ripe  the  farmer's 
work  ends.     He  sells  the  fruit  as  it  stands  to  the 
dealer,  who,  with  the  help  of  his  trained  hands, 
gathers  it  carefully  without  bruising,  grades  it, 
packs  the  best  fruit   on    the   spot  in    suitable 
packages,  and  sends  it  either  to  a  refrigerated 
store   or   in   refrigerator    cars    to   the   coast   for 
shipment  to  our  markets.     During  the  summer  a 
fine  series  of  flowers  was  exhibited,  both  growing 
in  the  grooinds  and  cut  in  the  building.     One  of 


the  outdoor  exhibits  was  a  floral  map  of  the 
United  States,  occupying  6  acres.  In  each  State 
plants  were  grown  representative  of  the  agriculture 


FlO.   165.— THEOBROMA  CACAO  (COCOA). 

(Sliowu  at  tlie  Koyal  Horticiilturia  Society's  Meeting 

on  December  13.) 

(Shouing  Jloiven  and  J'ruil  reduced.) 


FlO.   186.  — "COCOA"  :  SECTION   OF  FKUIT  OF 
THEOBROMA  CACAO. 

{Krduced  one-half.) 

of  the  district."  [This  note  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  our  remarks  on  the  Colonial 
Fruit  Show,  pp.  427,  432.  Ed.] 


"Cassell'S  Popular  Gardening."— The 
nineteenth  part  of  this  useful  guide  opens  with  a 
coloured  plate  of  the  beautiful  Forsythia  suspcnsa, 
as  an  illustration  to  an  article  on  "  Trees  and 
Shrubs."  The  cultivation  of  several  flowering- 
plants  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  also  dealt 
with  in  this  issue,  as  are  "  Heating  in  Theory  and 
Practice,"  "Garden  Enemies,"  "Palms  from 
Ssed,"  "Table  Plants."  and  similar  subjects. 

TENANT'S  Injury  to  Garden  Trees. — 
Damages  to  the  extent  of  j£33  have  been  awarded 
in  a  case  tried  at  Cardiff,  in  which  the  owner  of  a 
house  at  Penarth  alleged  that  a  tenant  who  hal 
rented  the  house  on  a  five  years'  agreement  had 
depreciated  the  letting  value  by  dE125,  owing  to 
his  liaving  severely  cut  certain  trees  in  the 
garden,  though  it  was  contended  that  what  had 
been  done  was  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Cardiff  Gardeners  and  Friends  en- 

tertiined  Mr.  John  Basham  and  his  son  at 
dinner  at  the  Sandringhim  Hotel  on  Wednesday, 
December  7,  in  recogaition  of  the  many  kind- 
nesses extended  to  them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basham  and  family,  and  particularly  of  the 
hospitality  shown  on  the  occasions  of  the  two 
enjoyable  outings  in  1903— 4.  £.  H.  Battram, 
Esq.,  presided  over  a  large  and  representative 
gathering.  The  toast  of  "Our  Guests"  was 
given  by  the  Chairman,  and  was  accepted  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Basham  ia  reply  said  he 
desired  to  thank  the  gardeners  for  the  unexpected 
kindness  shown  to  himself  and  family  that  even- 
ing. He  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career,  and 
offered  much  valuable  advice  to  the  meeting  in 
general,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  as  long  as 
the  names  of  Basham  and  Bassaleg  were  con- 
nected those  present  at  the  dinner  would  be  ever 
welcome. 

Quarterly  Record  of  the  Royal  Botanic 

SociETY.^We  notice  the  publication  of  the 
Record,  for  April,  May,  and  June,  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London,  and  the  Journal  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  Club.  In  addition  to  the 
Reports  the  Conference  Papers  are  printed,  and 
these  included,  in  the  Colonial  Section,  addresses 
by  Sir  John  Cockburn  and  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Lance  ; 
in  the  Educational  Section,  "  Notes  on  Nature- 
Study,"  by  Sir  Geo.  Kekewich  ;  "The  Farm 
Labourer  as  Skilled  Workman,"  by  Mr.  F. 
Vernet.  Also  "  Forestry,"  by  Professor  Fisher  ; 
"  Horticulture :  Forcing  Fruit-trees  in  Pots,"  by 
Mr.  S.  Rivers;  and  "The  Free  Elements  of 
Garden  Design,"  by  Mr.  E.  White. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Associa- 

XION. — The  fourteenth  annual  dinner  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant, 
London,  on  Thursday,  December  S,  when  about 
100  members  and  friends  assembled  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  An  excellent  dinner  was 
served,  after  which  the  usual  toasts  were  pro- 
posed and  suitably  responded  to.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  marked  with  great  cordiality, 
speeches  being  made  in  eulogy  of  the  Society, 
and  of  all  the  officers  from  the  Presi- 
dent downwards.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cook,  in 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association,  referred  to  the 
good  work  the  Society  was  performing,  and 
to  its  unselfish  aims.  Gardening  as  a  hobby  was 
one  of  the  most  unselfish  of  all  recreations,  in 
that  it  gave  pleasure  to  all  the  members  of  a 
family  equally.  They  were  pleased  to  number 
among  their  members  almost  as  many  ladies  as 
gentlemen.  Their  wives  and  daughters  were 
often  as  keen  horticulturists  as  themselves, 
indeed  in  some  branches  of  gardening  they  ex- 
celled. He  was  glad  to  know  that  the  move- 
ment was  spreading,  and  that  they  were  now- 
affiliated  with  other  similar  societies  throughout 
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the  country  and  in  our  colonies.  Branches 
had  been  formed  in  districts  as  far  removed  as 
Cape  Colony  and  Tasmania.  The  Chairman,  who 
was  received  enthusiastically,  referred  in  a 
felicitons  speech  to  the  great  progress  the 
Society  had  made  since  its  inception  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  he,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
few  friends,  instituted  the  Association.  An  in- 
teresting feature  during  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  prizes  and  trophies  to  the 
successful  members  at  the  Society's  fortnightly 
exhibitions. 

Is    THE    Phylloxera    Dying    Out?  — M. 

Lerot  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  case.  Cer- 
tain vineyards  devastated  by  the  pest  were  con- 
demned in  1900  and  the  Vines  ordered  to  be 
destroyed.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  order 
was  not  carried  out,  but  the  vineyard  was  left  to 
itself,  without  treatment  of  any  kind.  In  1901, 
1902,  and  1903,  a  gradual  improvement  was 
noted,  till,  in  1901,  the  Vines  were  seen  to  be 
covered  with  fruit,  which  ripened  perfectly,  few 
insects  being  found  on  the  roots,  and  the  leaves 
were  also  healthy.  This  rejuvenescence  occui-red 
not  in  one  locality  only,  but  in  no  fewer  than  ten 
known  to  M.  Lekot,  and  noted  by  him  in  the  Revue 
HorticoU.  The  Phylloxera  laws  were  often  ab- 
surdly carried  out,  and  were  never  effective  in 
preventing  the  march  of  the  insect  across  the 
frontiers.  Happily  for  the  Vine  -  growers,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  insect  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances,  and  cease  to 
increase  in  consequence. 

Proposed  Summer  Exhibition  for  Bir- 
mingham.—On  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  a  deputation 
— con.sisting  of  Councillor  Eandall,  Mr.  John 
Pope,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Httmphkets  (Curator  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens) — waited  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  him  a  proposal  to  establish  in  Birmingham 
a  summer  exhibition  after  the  style  of  those  held 
each  year  at  Shrewsbury,  and  seeking  his  co- 
operation and  influence  in  any  such  project.  The 
deputation  urged  that,  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
posal being  adopted,  it  was  regarded  as  essential 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  and  prepared  to  exert  his 
power  and  influence  on  its  behalf.  To  start  with, 
a  guarantee  fund  of  .£1,000  would  be  needed. 
The  Lord  Mayor  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  but  could  not  give  a  definite  reply  to 
the  deputation  until  he  had  had  time  to  consider 
the  whole  matter  and  to  confer  with  other 
members  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Great  Vine  at  Hampton  Court.— 
The  King  is  having  the  vinery  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace  rebuilt.  The  old  house,  which 
has  been  enlarged  several  times,  shelters  the 
famous  Vine  which  was  planted  in  1768  from 
a  slip  off  a  Vine  at  Valentines,  near  "VVanstead, 
Essex.  Hitherto  the  public  have  been  allowed 
entrance  to  the  vinery,  but  on  account  of  the 
dust  raised,  which  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  Grapes,  the  Vine  in  the  new  house  will, 
it  is  reported,  be  protected  with  a  glass  enclosxure, 
and  through  this  it  will  be  viewed  by  the 
public.  The  Vine  will  also  be  situated  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  glass  roof.  The 
paving  -  stones  forming  the  floor  of  the  old 
vine-house  are  to  be  removed. 

"Amateur  Gardening."— The  Christmas 
number  seems  to  have  demanded  as  many  in- 
gredients and  as  skilful  an  admixture  as  the 
Christmas  pudding,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
in  its  way  be  pronounced  equally  palatable. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  pretty  ;  but 
are  not  the  Foxgloves  in  the  plate  a  little  too  red  ? 
They  seem  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
young  lady,  but  there  uiay  be  other  causes  for  that, 
■for  which  the  Supplement  should  be  inspected  ! 


"Who's  Who"  and  "Whos  Who  Year 
Book." — Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black  (Soho 
Square)  have  again  issued  the  useful  book.  Who's 
JVTio,  and  have  brought  the  information  recorded 
down  to  the  end  of  August,  1904.  For  reasons  of 
space  and  in  order  that  the  book  may  be  more 
comijletely  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  biographical 
annual,  certain  tables,  once  a  popular  feature  of 
the  publication,  are  this  year  i^ublished  separately 
under  the  title  of  the  Who's  Who  Year-Book.  We 
find  in  this  supplement  information  concerning 
the  Koyal  Family,  ambassadors,  ministers,  ic, 
academicians,  clerics,  clubs,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, Government  and  other  officials,  doctors, 
members  of  the  Press,  &c.  These  tables  are  in 
many  cases  more  useful  for  reference  than  is 
Wlio's  Who,  because  the  latter  contains  merely 
short  biographies  alphabetically  arranged. 

The  Improvement  and  Preservation  of 
Timber. — There  have  recently  been  made  public 
the  details  of  a  simple  but  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  remarkable  process  for  dealing  with 
timber.  By  it  not  only  is  good  material  made  to 
last  longer,  but  many  of  the  cheaper  and  softer 
kinds  of  wood  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
harder  and  more  ornamental  timber.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  inventions,  what  may  seem  to 
many  a  trivial  matter  suggested  the  one  in 
question.  It  is  said  that  the  roads  in  countries 
where  the  Sugar  cane  is  grown  are  covered  with 
the  fibres  of  this  plant,  and  that  these  are 
practicably  indestructible ;  following  up  this 
idea,  Mr.  Powell  has  devised  a  process  for 
treating  timber  with  sugar.  He  has  been 
enabled  to  lay  down  an  experimental  plant  at 
Stratford  and  to  prove  that  timber  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  being  boiled  in  a  sugar  solution  and 
afterwards  dried  in  ovens  heated  to  a  suitable 
temperature  according  to  the  wood  dealt  with.  It 
has  been  shown  that  panels  made  of  quite  green 
wood  from  newly-felled  trees,  immediately  after 
being  treated  in  the  manner  described,  will  stand 
very  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness 
and  damp,  without  warping  or  "giving"  in  any 
way.  Powellised  timber  will  stand  greater 
strains  than  imtreated  wood,  and  not  only  can 
cheaper  products  be  made  to  do  the  duty  of  more 
expensive  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  mangle- 
rollers,  chair-legs,  pattens,  and  pit-props,  but 
difficulties  that  always  have  existed  can  be  over- 
come, and  ornamental  finish  be  given  that  before 
was  lacking.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
sugar  would  easily  disappear  from  the  wood,  and 
that  Powellised  timber  would  only  be  useful  for 
indoor  work,  b\»t  the  sugar  enters,  at  least  into 
mechanical  combination,  with  the  wood-fibres, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  extract  it,  while  in  micro- 
scopic preparations  no  crystals  can  be  recognised. 
The  result  is  that  for  fencing,  paving-blocks,  and 
so  on,  Powellised  wood  should  prove  exceedingly 
useful.  We  understand  also  that  those  interested 
in  the  process  are  willing  to  grant  the  rights  to 
use  it  for  a  small  royalty,  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  carrying  large  quantities  of  timber 
backwards  and  forwards  to  be  ti-eated.  Mr. 
Powell  has  also  discovered  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  at  first  supposed,  to  treat  the  material  in 
a  closed  boiler,  which  is  a  most  costly  part  of  the 
apparatus,  but  that  an  open  tank  will  do  as  well. 
In  many  places  also  ovens  are  already  in  use  for 
drying  timber  artificially.  Altogether  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  future  before  sugar-treated 
wood. 

Influence  of  Grafting   upon   Grapes.— 

M.  G.  CuRTEL  contributes  to  the  French  journal 
called  L'CEnophilc  the  results  of  experiments  on 
Vines  grafted  on  Vitis  riparia  and  other  stocks 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  effects  are  pro- 
duced on  the  fruit.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusions 
that  "  appreciable  differences  are  to  be  noted  in 
the  chemical  and  physical  composition  of  the  fruits 
of  grafted  and  in  that  of  Vines  on  their  own  roots. 


The  fruit  of  the  grafted  Vines  is  larger,  has 
bigger  seeds,  a  thinner  skin,  less  differentiated.- 
the  berries  are  less  numerous,  with  more- 
abundant  flesh.  The  juice  is  more  copious,  and 
usually  both  more  acid  and  more  sugary,  less 
rich  in  phosphates,  and  noticeably  more  charged 
with  nitrogenous  matters,  with  less  tannii> 
and  less  colour,  and  the  colour  is  less  stable^ 
These  differences  vary  in  different  cases.  They 
appear  to  be  most  marked  with  the  Pinot  variety 
when  grafted  on  Kiparia.  Two  facts  are  to  be- 
specially  noted :  the  greater  instability  of  the- 
colour-  and  the  larger  proportion  of  nitrogenous- 
matters  in  the  must.  These  two  facts  perhaps- 
explain  the  more  rapid  maturation  of  -wines  made 
from  grafted  Vines,  and  their  greater  sensibility 
to  injurious  fermentations. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  tho 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 

THE  census  of  apples  and  the  QUESTIO^■ 
OF  "stocks."- — "J.  K.  J.,"  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  November  19,  says  in  his  remarks  on 
the  above  subject  that  standard  Apples  should 
not  be  "  worked  "  upon  the  Crab  stock.  There 
are  but  three  stocks  generally  used  for  Apples,  and 
only  one  of  these  three  is  employed  by  our  leading 
nurserymen.  This  is  the  common  Crab,  indigenous 
to  this  country,  the  other  two  are  the  Paradise 
stock  and  the  hybrids  of  our  Pyrus  Malus.  No  one 
would  jilant  an  orchard  with  trees  worked  on  the  • 
paradise  stock,  for  if  he  did  so  there  would  be,  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  tree  to  grow  sufficiently 
to  form  a  large  head.  Supposing  a  large  tree- 
could  be  obtained,  the  sight  of  trees  toppled  over 
after  a  gale  of  wind  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  from  the  fact  that  the  paradise 
stock  is  shallow-rooting  and  fibrous.  There  are 
but  two  remaining  stocks  upon  which  the  standard 
Apple  can  be  worked  to  form  a  good  vigorous - 
and  fruitful  tree,  capable  of  carrying  good  crops 
and  sustaining  them  against  the  strong  gales  of 
wind  which,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset  especially,  are  so  prevalent.  The  chief 
point  to  be  considered  in  all  stocks  is  the  action 
it  will  exert  upon  the  scion,  and  vice  versA.  This- 
view  nurserymen  take  into  serious  consideration. 
Of  the  two  stocks  in  question,  the  experienced 
nurseryman  will  select  the  common  Crab  stock,  a 
a  seedling  from  the  wild  Crab  of  our  hedge  rows,  a 
true  native  species,  coming  almost  perfectly  true 
from  seed  ;  indeed  so  little  variation  occurs  in  a 
batch  of  thousands  of  seedlings  as  to  be  hardly  no- 
ticeable. All  varieties  of  Apples  may  be  budded  or 
grafted  upon  it,  and  they  will  grow  equally  well. 
The  scion  and  stock  unite  and  grow  away  vigorously 
and  soon  form  good  standard  trees  ;  but  as  vigour 
and  fruitfulness  are  not  usually  found  in  com- 
bination, it  is  some  few  years  before  full  crops  are 
obtained,  unless  root  -  pruning  be  resorted  to- 
This  is  seldom  the  case  with  standard  trees. 
"J.  K.  J."  states  that  this  stock  is  awkward  to 
work ;  but  in  the  thousands  I  have  budded  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  If  a  stock  is  too  large  to  be 
successfully  budded,  it  can  withoutrisk  be  grafted,, 
even  supposing  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  man's  thigh. 
"J.  K.  J."  remarks  that  M.  Charles  Baltet  in  his- 
well-known  book  advises  the  use  of  the  seedling 
Apple.  Now  the  use  of  these  seedling  Apples  as 
stocks  I  consider  to  be  a  very  grave  mistake.. 
These  stocks  are  raised  from  the  "  pips  "  of  our 
cultivated  Apples,  and  are  crosses  from  our 
own  wild  Crab.  The  "  pips "  are  generally 
obtained  from  the  cider  cheese  or  pulp,  being  left 
behind  in  the  press  after  all  the  juice  has  been 
pressed  out ;  clean  seed  can  be  purchased  at 
about  ^63  per  cwt.,  whereas  the  common  Crab 
Apple  "  pips  "  cost  almost  double  that  price.  It 
will  readily  be  judged  what  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  stocks  is  raised  from  the  pips  of  this  cider 
cheese,  as  every  pip  from  the  same  Apple  may 
produce  a  stock  varyipg  considerably  in  vigoui- 
and  constitution  from  the  others,  and  as  the  stock 
influences  the  scion  worked  thereon,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  a  very  variable  lot  would  be  the  re- 
sult. If  a  batch  of  Blenheim  Pippin  were  budded 
or  grafted  upon  such  stocks  with  the  intention  of 
making  them  standards,  it  would  be  seen  that. 
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while  many  of  the  trees  grew  away  well,  others 
would  not  do  so.  The  same  remarks  cannot  apply 
to  the  Crab  stock  ;  each  tree  grows  as  evenly  as  its 
neighbour,  fruits  to  the  same  extent,  and  lasts  as 
long,  provided  they  are  cultivated  under  equal 
conditions.  There  may  be  thousands  of  standards 
grown  in  this  country  from  such  stocks,  and  if 
this  be  so  I  should  say  this  is  the  class  of  trees 
"  J.  K.  J."  speaks  of  as  being  worn  out.  Among  such 
a  lot  of  cross-bred  varieties  we  are  sure  to  obtain 
stocks  very  variable  in  character,  constitution, 
and  root  action.  Some  would  prematurely  give 
way,  and  leave  the  strong,  hardy  growing  tree  on 
the  Crab  to  continue  profitable  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  IV.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Rowant  Gardens, 
Oxon. 

THE  BEST  APPLES.— In  reply  to  Mr.  A.  N. 
Adamson's  note  on  p.  392,  Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit 
Manual  is  considered  to  be  the  most  authoritative 
book  on  Apples.  Iiut  the  variety  (:■')  "  Honey"  is 
not  mentioned  in  it.  Pineapple  Russet  I  grow, 
but  do  not  recommend  it,  the  fruit  is  espe- 
cially soft :  even  when  hanging  upon  the  tree,  it 
ripens  in  September.  The  habit  of  growth  too  is 
most  objectionable,  being  e.xtra  long-jointed,  and 
forming  an  upright  unwieldy  tree.  This  Apple  is 
at  least  l:iO  years  old.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that 
Worcester  Pearmain  has  not  a  good  colour. 
Has  Mr.  Adamson  a  true  stock?  [Mr.  Adam- 
son  said  that  the  flesh  when  cooked  is 
not  of  a  good  colour.  Ed. J  It  is  of  no 
value  as  a  kitchen  variety,  but  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  market  Apple  in  existence, 
ripening  early,  and  selling  well  owing  to  its 
bright  appearance.  Irish  Peach  is  early,  but 
that  is  its  only  good  quality :  the  tree  is  a 
rambling  grower,  the  skin  of  the  Apples  is  very 
liable  to  fungus  spots,  and  the  flavour  is  poor. 
Beauty  of  Kent  is  a  large,  handsome  Apple,  good 
for  dessert  or  for  cooking,  but  perhaps  too  large 
for  dessert  purposes  ;  it  is  not  as  a  rule  a  heavy 
bearer,  but  the  fruits  develop  a  good  colour. 
American  Mother  is  generally  rich  in  colour,  has 
a  peculiar  "musky"  flavour,  and  is  not  desir- 
able (!).  Wyken  Pippin  is  too  small  to  be 
worthy  a  place ;  its  flavour  in  December  is 
fair.  Eoimdway's  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  free- 
bearing,  good  keeping  winter  Apple,  but  of  a 
rambUng  growth,  and  I  .<!hall  not  plant  it  again. 
Ringer  and  September  Beauty  I  do  not  know 
well,  they  are  not  much  grown.  Northern  Spy 
and  King  of  Tompkins  County  are  exceptionally 
shy  bearers  here,  and  the  latter  requires  much 
space  to  grow  in.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Adamson  when  he  says,  "  good-flavoured  American 
Apples."  The  only  variety  I  think  good  in  that 
respect  is  the  Newtown  Pippin,  which  will  not 
succeed  here  owing  to  its  wanting  more  sun-heat. 
If  Mr.  Adamson  tried  an  American  fruit  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  in  comparison  with  an  English 
grown  fruit,  he  would  be  likely  to  think  the 
home-grown  produce  infinitely  the  best.  E. 
Molyneu.r,  Hants. 

CANADIAN  APPLES. — I  have  read  in  a  county 
weekly  newspaper  a  letter  written  by  an  English- 
woman in  Canada  respecting  the  absurdly  low 
prices  obtained  for  picked  and  graded  fruit  in 
that  Colony  compared  with  what  one  has  to  pay 
for  it  here  during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year.  It  appears  the  orchards  are  an  imitation 
of  our  own,  except  that  they  are  enclosed  by 
"  snake "  fences  instead  of  hedges,  and  on  the 
outskirts  are  Maple  trees,  gorgeous  in  autumn 
with  their  scarlet  foliage,  which  I  assume  act  as 
a  shelter  to  the  fruit  trees.  The  Apples  are 
gathered  in  sacks  and  then  placed  in  large  heaps 
under  the  trees,  where  the  packer  and  his  men 
take  only  the  absolutely  perfect  specimens,  the 
slightest  scab  or  spot,  although  not  at  all  detri- 
mental to  its  keeping  quality,  is  sufficient  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  a  fruit.  For  these  perfect 
specimens,  the  Ontario  grower  and  gatherer  gets 
2s.  ad.  the  barrel,  a  trifle  less  than  a  farthing  per 
pound,  while  the  packer  or  contractor  to  an 
English  wholesale  firm  does  somewhat  better,  as 
after  he  has  met  all  his  outlay,  wages  of  employes 
and  cost  of  barrels  (these  are  Is.  8d.  apiece 
this  year)  he  makes  2^d.  on  every  barrel  he 
despatches  to  Montreal  for  England.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  water  that 
the  profit  is  made,  as  when  the  English  retail 
man  buys  it  from  the  wholesale  merchant  the 


charge  is  lis.  the  barrel.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  by 
the  time  the  Apples  reach  the  suburban  house- 
keeper she  pays  the  retailer  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  times  the  price  the  Ontario  farmer  gets 
for  them.  This  ought  not  to  be  in  a  free  trade 
country  like  ours.  It  is  also  a  great  pity  that  we 
do  not  so  manage  our  Apple  crop  as  to  be  able 
to  put  upon  the  market  as  good  fruits  as  the 
Canadians  or  Americans  send  over  to  us,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  keep  down  the  price,  so  that  the 
working  classes  may  be  able  to  get  fruits  as  well 
as  their  better-to-do  brothers  and  sisters.  J.  Mayne, 
Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

APPLES  DEVONSHIRE  QUARRENDEN  AND 
WYKEN  PIPPIN. — A  carrespondent  in  the  issue  for 
December  8  asked  for  information  respecting 
the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  these  Apples.  They 
are  well-known  varieties  suitable  for  orchard  cul- 
ture, and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow 
upon  them  in  respect  to  cropping  and  flavour. 
Devonshire  Quarrenden  ripens  with  us  in  August, 
and  is  best  eaten  before  Michaelmas-day.  It  may 
be  more  successful  on  the  warm  soil  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  in  this  county  it  is  valued  as  a 
market  variety.  Wyken  Pippin  is  now  in  season, 
and  those  who  prefer  a  soft-fleshed  Apple  can- 
not plant  a  better  one  for  use  at  Christmas.  If 
grown  as  a  bush  or  espalier  in  the  garden 
the  fruits  attain  to  a  serviceable  size,  but  on 
orchard  trees  of  considerable  age  they  are  rather 
too  small  for  dessert.  Like  those  of  Sykehouse 
Russet  and  Court  of  Wick,  which  are  of  good 
flavour  and  very  free  in  cropping,  yet  thin  how 
you  will  the  fruits  do  not  materially  increase  in 
size.  James  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

CARNATION  "ENCHANTRESS." — This  pink- 
colourod  Tree  Carnation  has  been  freely  exhibited 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  this  autumn  under  the  above  name,  and 
almost  as  frequently  under  the  name  of  "  Fascina- 
tion." In  the  interests  of  those  who  grow  and  sell 
Tree  Carnations  by  their  legitimate  names,  this 
circumstance  deserves  note  as  the  difference  is 
mainly  in  the  name.  It  is  equally  important  to 
gentlemen  and  amateurs  who  desire  to  add  new  or 
choice  things  to  their  collections,  and  who  are 
guided  entirely  by  the  notes  of  exhibitions  appear- 
ing in  the  horticultural  Press.  Enchantress  is  an 
American  production,  and  in  London  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  old  Drill  Hall  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  the  well-known  Carnation  specialists, 
Messrs.  Crane  &  Clarke,  who  placed  it  before  the 
Floral  Committee  for  certificate,  which  it  did  not 
then  obtain.  This  honour,  however,  was  granted 
to  it  at  the  late  November  meeting  of  this  year,  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  F)oral  Committee,  seeing  the 
variety  will  be  much  grown  by  reason  of  its  size 
and  colour,  I  then  deemed  it  my  duty  to  state 
emphaticaUy  that  the  correct  name  is  Enchantress. 
In  one  list  of  Cai-nations  Enchantress  may  be 
found  priced  at  2s..t;ii.  to  3s.  Gd.,  while  in  the 
boldest  type  the  so-called  Fascination  appears  at 
7s.  Oi(.  each.  The  twain,  however,  are  never 
exhibited  on  the  same  stand.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

CARNATION  GLACIER  AND  MRS.  S.  J.  BROOKS. 

— There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my  mindas 
to  the  distinctiveness  of  these  white-flowered 
Tree  Carnations.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of 
Highgate,  exhibited  flowers  of  both  varieties  at 
the  late  November  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Glacier  is  a  cold  dead..white, 
the  majority  of  the  outermost  petals  of  a  medium 
and  uniform  size,  the  petals  and  the  outer  ring 
more  particularly  somewhat  freely,  coarsely  and 
obtusely  notched.  Mrs.  Brooks  possesses  a  petal 
of  marked  superiority,  glistening  in  its  whiteness, 
and  with  an  outer  set  of  petals  characterised  by 
great  breadth  and  rotundity  of  outline,  and  a 
quite  flat  surface.  The  edges  are  only  minutely 
and  acutely  toothed,  while  the  petals,  with  less 
confused  arrangement  to  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
are  of  a  distinctly  higher  standard.  If  the  flower 
is  turned  upside  down  the  chasteness  of  the 
petal  of  Mrs.  Brooks  is  at  once  obvious,  while  in 
breadth  and  general  expanse  it  is  also  distinct. 
E.  IT.  Jenkins,  Eampioi  Hill. 

CARNATION  "GLACIER." — In  reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Murray,  Soplcy,  we  beg  to  state  that  Carnation 
"  Glacier  "  is  an  American  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Ward  in  1S98,  and  distributed  in  1900,  we 
procuring  oiu- stock  from  America  direct.     "Mrs. 


S.  J.  Brooks  "  is  a  seedling  raised  at  our  Finchley 
Nursery,  and  is  in  our  opinion  so  far  superior  to 
"  Glacier  "  that  although  we  have  not  altogether 
discarded  the  latter  variety,  we  have  not  included 
it  in  our  recent  catalogues.  In  order  to  enable 
our  customers  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  varieties  for  themselves,  we  decided  early 
in  the  season  to  prepare  good  stocks  of  each  for 
flowering  during  the  present  winter,  and  perhaps 
those  who  are  thus  growing  the  varieties  side  by 
side  will  be  good  enough  to  give  your  readers  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.    IFm.  Cutbush  <V  Son. 

SPIR>CA  LOBATA  (TRUE). — Replying  to  Mr. 
S.  Arnott  on  p.  413  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
regarding  the  plant  offered  in  our  "  Novelty 
List"  under  the  above  name,  it  was,  we  believe, 
originally  distributed  from  Kew  under  the  pro- 
visional name  of  Spiraea  digitata  ;  but  during  the 
past  few  years  the  identical  plant  has  been 
received  by  us  from  various  sources  under  the 
name  of  S.  lobata  (true).  Spiraja  lobata  of  the 
trade  generally  appears  to  be  only  a  synonym  for 
S.  venusta,  a  North  American  species,  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of 
Gardeninq.  S.  digitata  of  the  present  Kew  Hand- 
List  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  if  it  is  tiie  same  plant  as  was 
originally  distributed  by  them  under  this  name, 
or  whether  it  is  the  S.  lobata  described  therein, 
seeing  that  S.  venusta  is  not  mentioned  at  all.- 
The  plant  known  to  us  as  Spira?a  lobata  (true)  is, 
as  S.  Arnott  remarks,  a  beavitiful  little  plant,  and 
has  never  exceeded  9  inches  in  height  witli  us. 
Wm.  Cutbush  ^  Son. 

PROPAGATION  OF  POTATOS. — The  article  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  10th  inst.,  from  the 
pen  of  that  great  authority,  "A.  D.."  on  the 
above  subject  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  time,  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  inclusion  of  Johnston's  Diamond,  Sim 
Gray,  Findlay's  Eldorado,  and  King  Champion 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  experiments  in  such  a 
damning  fashion.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  refrain  from  publishing  such  an  unsatis- 
factory record  of  varieties  sent  out  by  other 
firms  ?  I  am  sure  every  Potato  grower  with  a 
spark  of  fair  play  in  his  nature  will  join  with  me 
in  this  protest.   William  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay. 

Many  Potato-growers  besides  myself  will 

read  with  surprise,  and  not  without  some  amuse- 
ment, the  article  on  "  Propagation  of  Pocatos," 
signed  "  A.  D.,"  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst., 
wherein  "  Discovery  "  experiments  are  so  fully 
described,  but  the  explanation  as  to  the  four 
other  varieties  seems  rather  vague.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  the  numbers  of  pounds  given 
is  for  a  single  plant  of  these  or  from  a  score, 
as  in  the  case  of  Discovery.  If  single  plants 
purchased  from  other  soirees  were  not  raised 
under  identical  conditions,  then  the  comparison 
is  uncalled  for,  and  the  whol^  thing  se.-ms 
something  like  a  gratuitous  puff  extolling  the 
superiority  of  Discovery.  Discovery  I  admit  is 
generally  as  free  from  disease  as  most  varieties 
in  commerce,  but  for  general  excellence  hundreds 
of  growers  could  name  many  sorts  which  for 
cropping,  cooking,  appearance,  and  other  qualities 
are  far  before  Sutton's  Discovery.  These  sorts 
would,  I  think,  include  Findlay's  Eldorado,' 
Johnson's  Diamond,  and  Sim  Gray.  William 
Deal,  F.B.H.S. 

DRAC/ENA  VICTORIA. — Having  read  with  in- 
terest the 'notes  of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Knight,  and 
"  E.  B;"  on  the  above  plant,  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Ward  and  "  E.  B."  have  grown  this 
beautiful  Dracama  so  successfully.  I  have  one  in 
my  charge,  and  it  is  blotched  as  described  by  Mr. 
Knight.  It  has,  however,  shown  no  tendency  to 
die  after  being  topped.  We  have  two  nice  little 
pieces  now  well  established,  and  another  almost 
ready  to  come  off ;  both  were  tiken  off  and  rooted 
in  the  same  way  as  we  treat  D.  Lindeni,  and 
they  seem  to  root  freely.  A  year  ago  our  pUnt 
was  much  blotched,  and  in  some  cases  the  blotches 
had  become  holes.  It  was  put  into  comforta'ble 
quarters,  where  the  plant  made  a  few  leaves  early 
in  the  season ;  then  we  took  off  the  top,  and  it 
started  away  splendidly  and  grew  well  for  some 
time;  butagainit  became  blotched.  Itisnowabout 
15  inches  high,  and  there  are  not  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  leaves  free  from  blotch.    It  was  grown  in 
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the  stove  with  a  batch  of  other  Draeseaas. 
Perhaps  some  other  readers  who  have  grown  this 
handsome  plant  will  relate  their  experiences. 
A.  C,  N.B. 

Woolly  aphis  on  auriculas. — Some  jear  or 
tivo  at!0  Mr.  E.  Dean  stated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Ohrojiicle  that  the  woolly  aphis  on  Auricalas 
Oi)uld  be  entirely  destroyed  by  putting  the  plants 
out  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society  (southern 
Section)  for  1902,  Mr.  Henwood  printed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  TV.  Badcook,  saying  that  "he planted  out 
his  collection  two  years  previously,  after  blooming, 
the  plants  being  then  badly  infested  with  the 
tioolly  aphis  ;  on  taking  them  up  to  pot  at  the  end 
of  July,  he  found  them  quite  clean,  and  he  has  not 
6een  them  (aphis)  since."  In  November,  1903,  I 
planted  out  about  two  dozen  plants  in  West 
Wiekham  churchyard,  the  plants  being  infested 
with  aphis.  I  hoped  to  find  them  clean  on  lifting 
them  in  the  following  June,  1904,  but  found  them 
rather  worse.  Last  month,  in  the  garden  here,  I 
removed  a  number  of  plants  from  a  north  border; 
some  had  been  there  one,  some  two  and  some 
three  years ;  in  each  case  they  were  badly 
infested.  What  is  the  cause  of  my  failure  to  rid 
the  plants  of  this  troublesome  pest  ?  F.  IV.  Price, 
Broadclyst  Qarden,  Beckenham. 

The  statement  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 

as  to  the  woolly  aphis  on  the  Auricula  being  en- 
tirely got  rid  of  by  planting  in  the  open  ground,  was 
made  by  me  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  W.  Badcock,  of  Reading,  and  was  not 
based  upon  my  own  experience.  I  did  not  represent 
the  jjlanting  out  in  the  open  of  Auriculas  infested 
with  the  woolly  aphis  to  be  a  certain  cure.  I 
grow  a  considerable  number  of  Auriculas  in  a 
strong  loam  in  the  open  ground  at  Hounslow,  but 
I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  affected  by  the 
aphis.  I  cannot  possibly  account  for  the  failure 
of  the  planting-out  system  in  the  case  of  your 
correspondent,  but  both  Mr.  Henwood  and 
myself  appeared  to  think  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Badcock  wag  worthy  of  being  recorded.  B.  Dean. 


SOCIETIES. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


CALLIGAEPA    PURPUREA. 
We  have  this  species  planted-out  against  the 
glass  front  of  our  Palm -house,  a  position  that 
suits  it  very  well,  as  is  shown  by  the  enclosed 
shoots,  25   feet  in  length,   which  are  wreathed 
with  small,  deep  violet-coloured  berries.       The 
individual  flowers  are  very  inconspicuous,  but  the 
berries  are  borne  in  dense  clusters.     The  plants 
need  much  light  and  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere 
while  in  flower,  but  ample  root  waterings  while 
making  active   growth.     After  the  berries  have 
"  set  "  the  plants  may  be  syringed  with  water  once 
or  twice  daily,  for  our  plants  are  treated  with 
the  hose,  and  suffer  but  little  harm.     Early  in 
the  spring  we  prune  back  the  growths  as  we  do 
those  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  rub  off  super- 
fluous growths  so  that  no  crowding   shall  occur. 
Cuttings  may  be  rooted  easily  if  taken  when  about 
4   inches  long  and   inserted  in   the   propagating 
case  in  sandy  soil  containing  a  little  peat.     The 
subsequent  treatment   consists   in  pinching   out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  a  few  times,  and  gene- 
rally in   the  culture  applied  to   Bouvardias   or 
Fuchsias.     The   shoots  are  pinched  and  all  the 
flowers  removed  up  to  the  latter  part  of  July, 
then  the  plants  are  allowed  to  make  free  growth, 
and  the  air  a  out  them  is  kept  constantly  moving'. 
A  light  shade  is  afforded  over  the  glass  until  the 
end  of  September.     Pots  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter 
are  sufficiently  large  to  contain  effective  decora- 
tive plants.     These   plants   can  be   rested   after 
their  beauty  has  passed,  and  can  be  grown  on  an- 
other year,  but  as  a  rule  young  plants  raised  each 
sprmg  give  the  best  results.     Mealy-bug  is  the 
only  insect  that  I  have  found  troublesome,  and  as 
the  foliage  is  of  a  woolly  or  hairy  nature,  the  pests 
are  difficult  to  dislodge  if  once  they  are  allowed  a 
f  >oting.      The  plant  under  notice  makes  a  good 
companion  to  the  pretty  scarlet-berried    Rivina 
humilis,  so  useful  for  winter  decoration.    James 
Mai/ne,  Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire.  . 


THE    EOYAL    HOKTICULTUBAL. 

Decemiikr  i:i. — The  meeting  of  the  Committees 
of  this  Society  held  ou  the  above  date  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  was 
more  \'ariod  than  usual  owing  to  the  exhibition  of 
Colonial  fruits,  the  first  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
Society  has  organised.  The  schedule  was  divided  into 
fifteen  classes,  ten  of  which  were  assigned  to  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  remaining  five  were 
allocated  to  preserved  fruits,  jams,  &c.  The  first  class 
was  for  a  general  collection  of  Colonial-grown  fruit. 
There  were  also  collections  of  Apples  (both  cooking 
and  eating),  and  Pears.  Classes  were  provided  for 
Pineapples,  Hananas,  Mangos,  Grapes,  and  other 
Colonial-grown  fruits.  There  was  also  a  class  for 
Yams,  Sweet  Potato?*,  and  other  vegetables. 

In  the  second  division  three  open  classes  were  pro- 
vided for  preserved  and  bottled  fruits,  including  jams 
of  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  origin.  Two  classes 
were  allotted  to  British  -  grown  fruits  bottled  by 
the  exhibitors  entirely  for  their  own  household 
consumption. 

The  Colonies  officially  represented  were  Canada, 
Kritish  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Further  interesting  exhibits  of  West  Indian  fruits  and 
products  were  entered  by  the  EoTAL  M.\iL  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Philip  &  Co.,  and  the 
Dominica  AdiiicuLTi'RAL  Society.  Remarks  upon 
the  Colonial  fruits  other  than  A])ples  will  be  found  on 
Iij).  420,  427. 

The  ordinary  Committees  had  rather  less  to  <lo  than 
usual.  The  Floral,  Committee  made  no  award  to  a 
novelty.  The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
made  but  two  awards,  both  of  which  were  to  Potatos  ; 
and  the  ORCHID  COMMITTEE  made  four  Awards  of 
Merit  and  one  Botanical  Certificate. 

An  exhibit  of  Apples  from  Messrs.  H.  C'.\NNELL  & 
S0N.S  was  deservedly  awarded  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal,  and  compared  very  favourably  with  the  best 
specimens  from  the  Colonies. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  twenty-six  new  Fellows 
elected,  and  a  lecture  was  dehvered  upon  '*The  Fruits 
of  the  West  Indies,"  by  Mr.  Freeman  (see  p.  427). 

Floral  Committee. 

Prcacnt :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Jas.  Walker,  Jno. 
Green,  tieo.  Nicholson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  (i.  Eeuthe,  C. 
Blick,  J.  Jennings,  J.  A.  Nix,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  Hooper 
Pearson,  H.  Barnes,  Geo.  Gordon,  W.  Bain,  C'has. 
.Feffrics,  Chas.  Dixon,  C.  E.  Pearson,  H.  .J.  Cutbush, 
W.  Howe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  Cuthbertson,  H.  J. 
Jones,  W.  G.  Baker,  and  W.  J.  James. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Eeadin", 
exhibited  a  batch  of  i>lants  of  Cyclamen  in  pots.  The 
collection  was  comprised  of  two  varieties,  one  of  a 
salmon-pink  colour  and  the  other  of  a  pure  white, 
arranged  in  two  rows,  with  small  Ferns  suitably  inter- 
spersed. The  plants  were  freely  flowering,  and  the 
strain  is  evidently  an  excellent  one.  The  white  variety- 
produces  a  large  flower  of  great  purity.  Both  kinds 
possess  pleasingly  "marbled"  leaves,  which  add  to 
their  decorative  character. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Eedhill, 
Surrey,  set  uji  a  group  of  "single"  Chrysanthemums. 
The  variety  Dorothy  Fortescue  has  large  quilled  ra\' 
florets  radiating  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel,  giving  it  a 
distinct  appearance.  We  noticed  the  parent  of  the 
Horists'  Chrysanthemum,  C.  indicum,  with  flowers  of 
the  size  of  a  Buttercup,  and  of  the  same  siiade  of 
vellow  colour  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Chelsea, 
contributed  a  collection  of  pot-plants  of  economic 
value.  The  plants  were  shown  in  small  48-sized  pots, 
and  embraced  members  which  produce  such  products  as 
Black  I'epper,  Cotton,  Vanilla,  Coffee,  Dates,  Sarsa- 
parilla,  Angostura  Bitters,  Cardamoms,  and  other 
■similar  subjects  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  exhibited  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants. 
Begonias,  Ericas,  Primula  obconica,  Cyclamen,  Poin- 
settias,  &o.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 


Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  11,  12  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  displayed  a  number  of  dwarfed 
Japanese  Conifers,  also  Narcissi,  Roman  Hyacinths,  a 
batch  of  Primula  Forbesii,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Laino  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  staged  a  group  of  Begonias  of  the  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  type. 

Mr.  J.  AsiBROSE,  Nurseryman,  Cheshunt,  staged  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  flowers  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Grajies,  &c.,  similar  to  the  collection  staged  by 
him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Jlessrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higligate,  London,  N., 
staged  a  group  of  berried  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
Hollies,  Pernettyas,  Skimmias,  Citrus  sinensis,  orna- 
mental Conifers,  &c.  Mess's.  Cutbush  also  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Alpine  plants,  including  Petasites 
fragrans,  Iris  alata.  Crocus  hyemalis,  Hellebores,  &c. 
(.Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

llr.  L.  E.  EussELL,  Eichmond  Nurseries,  Eichmond, 
Surrey,  contributed  a  collection  of  berried  shrubs  and 
variegated  Hollies  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  spray  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  carrying  a  fruit 
upon  it  was  shown  by  J.  Eoi.ls-Hoare,  Esq. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair; 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  0'15rien  (Hon.  Secretary),  De  B. 
Crawshay,  W.  A.  Bilney,  N.  C.  Cookson,  W.  Boxall. 
AV.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracey,  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  H. 
AVhite,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  Bal'lantine,  R.  (i.  Thwaites, 
J.  Douglas,  F.  Wellesley,  E.  Ashworth,  W.  Cobb,  H. 
Little,  and  W.  Bolton. 

Messrs.  t^HARLESWORTH  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
staged  a  very  fine  group,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
well-flowered  Trichopilia  suavis  formed  the  centre  and 
margin,  that  Ijeautiful  white-and-rose-coloured,  fragrant 
Orchid  being  displayed  to  great  advantage.  A  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Bledal  was  awarded  for  the  group,  which 
was  made  up  of  a  number  of  tlie  showy  orange-and-red 
L;elio-Cattleya  x  Charlesworthii.  several  of  the  prim- 
rose-coloured L.-C.  X  Lydia  (Cowani  x  Gaskelliana 
alba),  L.-C.  x  luminosa,  several  of  the  peacb-blossom- 
coloured  form  ot  Lielia  x  Digbyano-purpurata,  On- 
cidium  incurvum  album,  the  new  and  finely-coloured 
Cypripedium  x  Sunray  (Charlesworthii  x  Leeanum 
Albertianum),  &c. 

>-ir  William  Clatton,  Bart.,  Barley  ford,  Marlow, 
Bucks  (gr.,  Mr.  .T.  Sharpe),  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine  group  of  splendidly-grown 
and  well-flowered  Calanthe  x  Veitchii.  The  flowers 
were  of  a  bright  carmine-rose  colour,  and  the  elegant 
sprays  of  flowers  were  effectively  arranged  with  Ferns 
and  foliage  plants. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Sandero-selli- 
gerum  (Sanderianum  x  selligerum),  an  attractive 
hybrid,  with  an  ovate  acuminate  dorsal  sei)aL  whitish 
with  purple  lines,  and  downward  curved,  petals  tj  inches 
in  length,  whitish  tinged  and  spotted  with  brownish- 
rose,  the  elongated  compressed  lip  being  of  the  same 
tint.  Also  the  fine  Burford  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
x  Duvivierianum,  and  the  elegant  little  Gomesa 
Binotii. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr., 
Mr.  Chapman),  showed  the  jmrjile-spotted  Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei  Charlesworthii,  which  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  Fir.st-class  Certificate.  The  vigorous 
plant  bore  a  branched  spike  of  thirty  flowers.  Mr. 
Cookson  also  showed  the  very  handsome  Odonto- 
glossum X  Andersonianum  "Oakwood  variety,"  a 
strong  plant  of  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  Clinkaberry- 
anum  with  four  flowers,  and  the  new  Cypripedium  x 
Dom  Carlos  (see  Awards). 

Captain  G.  L.  HoLKORD,  CLE.,  Westonbirt  (gr., 
Mr.  Alexander),  sent  Lielio-Cattleya  x  Ophir  superba 
with  bright  orange-coloured  flowers,  La?lio-Cattleya  X 
Ingrami  magnifiea  with  an  intensely-  dark  clarct- 
inirple  lip,  Epi-Cattleya  x  Lilian;e  (E.  costaricensis  x 
C.  Gaskelliana  alba),  a  very  remarkable  hybrid  with 
white  fragrant  flowers;  and  the  new  Cypripedium  x 
G.  F.  Moore,  a  very  handsome  and  (lark-coloured 
flower  of  the  C.  x  Euryades  class,  but  larger  and 
broader  in  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  sent  Cypripedium  x  nitens  Westfield 
variety,  with  agood  flat  dorsal  sepal,  finely  spotted,  the 
upper  part  being  white  with  rose  spots  ;  C.  x  C'harlesi- 
imum  aureum,  yellow  with  white  ti|i  to  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  bore  some  small  pur])lish  spots  ;  C.  x  Angelia; 
superbum,  and  C.  x  westfieldiense  (Leeanum  su- 
perbum  x  Pollettianum).  The  flowers  had  the  polished 
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surface  and  rich  colouring  of  C.  x  triiimphans,  but 
with  smaller  spotting  ami  more  white  on  the  dorsal 
sepal. 

Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  small 
collection  of  Iiylirid  Cypripediums,  of  which  the  finest 
were  C.  x  Helen  II.  var.  Exquisita,  of  the  same  class 
as  the  var.  Fascinator,  for  which  they  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  a  recent  meeting ;  C.  x  nitens 
Monarch,  and  C.  x  Hitchinsia;  pulchrum.  Messrs. 
Sander  also  showed  the  handsome  Lrtlio  Cattleya  x 
Phryne  (L.  xanthina  x  C.  Warscewiczii)  with  yellow 
sepals  and  petals  and  rose-colouretl  lip. 
■  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  Cypri- 
pedium  x  Prospero  album  with  very  pale-greenish 
flowers  and  mvich  white  in  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Henrv  Little,  Esq..  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr., 
Mr.  Howard),  showed  Cattleya  Percivaliana  "Little's 
variety,"  with  a  brightly- coloured,  showy  lal>ellum. 

W.  M.  AiTLETON,  Ecq.,  Weston-super-Mare  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Brooks),  sent  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Clive 
superba,  Cypripedium  insigne  Brooksii,  C.  tesselatum 
nigrum,  C.  x  Fred  Hardy  excellens,  and  C.  x  Thorni- 
anum  (Charlesworthii  x  Sallieri  Hyeanum). 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  showed  the  fine 
Cypripedium  X  Tracyanum  (see  Awards),  and  a  pretty 
rose-tinted  hybrid  between  C.  ciliolare  and  C.  Charles- 
worthii with  four  dowers, 

.1.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.,  Elmwood,  Croydon  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  Odontoglossum  x  wal- 
toniense  Elmwood  variety  (crispum  x  polyxanthum). 
The  flowers  were  of  good  shape,  canary-yellow-coloured, 
with  several  i)rown  blotches  on  each  sepal,  an  occa- 
sional spot  on  some  of  the  petals,  and  a  large  chestnut 
blotch  on  the  lip. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell  (gr.,  Mr.  Smith), 
sent  cut  examples  of  Cypripedium. 

Messrs.  Hu(!H  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed 
Cypripedium  insigne  Mrs.  F.  W.  Moore,  a  strong- 
growing,  bright  yellow-and-white  variety. 

Messrs.  St.\N'LEY  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  a  small 
group  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  one  variety  of  which  had 
peculiar  purplish  lines  in  the  sepals  an<l  jietals  ;  Cypri- 
pedium X  Leeanum  giganteum,  and  other  varieties, 
C.  X  Niobe,  and  La^lia  autumnalis  unicolor  were  also 
included. 

The  Marquis  dk  Wavrin,  Ch&teau  de  Ronsele,  near 
Ghent,  sent  two  plants  of  L;elio-Cattleya  x  ron- 
selensis  (C.  Forbesii  x  L.  cinnabarina).  Tlie  flowers 
were  orange-yellow-coloured  with  rose-purple  markings 
on  the  lip.  The  information  given  with  the  plants  was 
that  the  seeds,  which  were  borne  by  C.  Forbesii,  were 
sown  on  April  2-1,  ]!)02,  and  the  first  flower  opened  on 
December  1,  19114,  being  a  little  more  than  two  years 
and  seven  months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  A  very 
remarkable  circumstance. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

CypriimUiim  x  Dom  CaWos  ((iodefroyie  leucochilum 
X  Lawrencianum),  from  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  Chajiman).  A  very  pretty 
hybrid  of  distinct  features,  an<l  which,  when  strong, 
will  develop  still  finer  qualities.  The  flower  was 
cream-white,  with  a  slight  greenish  tint  on  the  dorsal 
sepal,  which  with  the  petals  and  inside  of  the  labellum 
was  finely  spotted  witli  purple. 

Ciipripcdium  x  Tnieiianum  (aureum  x  Leeanum 
giganteum).— A  very  stately  flower,  with  miich  of  the 
good  qualities  of  both  parents,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
finer  than  in  either  in  the  broad  display  of  pure  white 
in  the  upper  half,  the  white  extending  to  the  base, 
which  is  emerald-green,  with  a  broad,  dark,  claret- 
purple  band.  The  petals  and  lip  are  of  thick  texture, 
the  former  undulated  at  the  edge,  yellow-coloured 
tinged  with  purple. 

Ciipripcdium  x  aureum  Lamliiitnum  (Sallieri  Hye- 
anum x  Spicerianum  virginale),  from  Elliah  Ash- 
worth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr. 
Holbrook). — Nearest  to  C.  aureum  Surprise.  Flowers 
pale  greenish-yellow,  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
white. 

Cattlcjia  labiatii  "Mrs.  Gustnvc  H.  Mu/ler"  from 
Messrs.  HnGII  Low  &  Co.— A  very  delicately  tinted 
variety.  Sepals  and  petals  white  tinged  with  lavender 
colour,  a  bluish-lilac  blotch  being  on  the  front  of  the 
lip. 

BoTANIC.iL  Certifioatk. 

Gomesa  Binotii,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).  An  elegant  Brazilian  species 
with  a  profusion  of  racemes  of  small  orange-coloured 


flowers  with  white  columns.     The  plant  bore  twenty 
racemes  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  flowers  each. 

Cultcral  Commeniution. 
To  Mr.  Holbrook,  gr.  to  Eli.iah  Ashwortii,  Esq., 
for  a  singular  Deudrobium  which  had  been  grown  from 
a  small  plant,  but  now  had  become  a  vigorous  specimen. 
It  was  purchased  as  D.  Wiiliamsianum,  but  bore  no 
resemblance  to  that  species  as  illustrated  in  the 
dardcncrs'  Clironide,  1886,  p.  173. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  and 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  Jas.  Gibson,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 
H.  Parr,  W.  Fvfe,  W.  Pope,  Thos.  Coomber,  H.  3. 
Wright,  J.  Lyne,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Reynolds,  .1.  WiUard, 
Geo.  Norman,  J.  Jaques,  O.  Thomas,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
and  -Jos.  Cheal. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  gr.  to  Colonel  Wauchope,  Welford 
Park,  Newburv,  exldbite.l  fruits  of  the  Pear  General 
Wauchope,  and  of  a  seedling  named  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
The  seedling  was  from  a  cross  between  the  varieties 
Winter  Nelis  and  Comte  de  Lamy.  The  fruits  were 
small  in  size,  and  in  general  appearance  were  similar  to 
very  small  fruits  of  Glout  Morceau. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Raschen,  12,  Manor  Road,  Sidcup, 
exhibited  some  fruits  of  a  small  conical-shaped  Apple 
named  Pigeon  Blanc. 

Moderate-sized  new  t\>bers  of  the  Sir  John  Llewelyn 
variety  were  shown  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  MoNT- 
5I0RESCT,  The  Grange,  Carrickmines,  Co.  Dublin 
(Cultural  Commenilation). 

Some  tubers  of  a  very  long  Potato  having  deep  eyes, 
and  named  Earl  Marischal,  were  shown  by  Jlr.  M.  H. 
Sinclair,  15(iA,  I'nion  Street,  Aberdeen.  One  of  the 
tubers  was  shown  in  a  cooked  comlition,  but  no  award 
was  made. 

Lord  Li.aNi;attock,  The  Hendre  Gardens,  Mon- 
mouth, staged  five  Pineapples  of  the  varieties  Char- 
lotte Rothschild  and  Smooth  Cayenne.  They  were 
superb  examples,  and  in  comparison  with  similar  fruits 
exhibited  in  the  Colonial  section  were  as  Blenheim 
Pippins  are  to  ordinary  Crab  Aiiples  (Silver  -  gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 

Sir  W.  Pearson,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walds),  brought  thiee  plants  of  Bananas  in 
tubs,  two  of  which  were  carrying  bunches  of  fruit. 
From  the  same  gardens  also  came  a  number  of  Orange- 
plants  bearing  fruit,  which  were,  however,  only  in  the 
unripcned  stages  (Silver  Rniglitian  Medal). 

Leoi'OLIi  he  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  staged  a  basket 
of  "bitter''  Oranges,  'mchasare  used  in  the  making  of 
preserves.  Consi.lering  they  were  grown  in  such 
jiroximity  to  the  metropolis,  the  fruits  were  excellently 
finished,  and  deserved  -the  Cultural  Commendation 
awarded  by  the  Committee. 

Several  seedling  Apjiles  and  a  variety  of  Pear  were 
presented  for  award,  but  none  were  sufticiently  meri- 
torious to  receive  recognition  from  the  Committee. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged  a 
superb  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  There  were  as 
many  as  245  distinct  varieties  included  in  the  exhibit, 
which  contained  fruit  of  the  highe-st  standard  of 
([ualitv  throughout.  The  style  of  staging  adopted  was 
effective,  several  fruit-stands  being  utilised  towards 
the  centre,  while  the  dishes  more  towards  the  back- 
ground were  somewhat  elevated,  enabling  their  con- 
tents to  be  readily  observed.  As  would  be  imagined 
from  such  a  number  of  varieties,  the  collection  was 
very  representative,  and  we  can  only  name  a  very 
few  that  especially  appealed  to  us,  such  as  Blue 
Pearmain,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling  (excellent  examples),  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Belle  de  Bokoop.  Among 
the  di'hes  were  a  few  varieties  of  Pears  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat,  &  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples,  all  excellently  grown,  and  with  colour 
well  developed  in  most  of  the  varieties.  Among  the  best 
examples  noticed  were  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
(an  exceptionally  fine  dish).  Paroquet,  HoUandbury, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's 
King,  Bismarck,  and  AUington  Pippin  (Silver  Knightian 

Medal). 

Colonial-Grown  Apples. 

The  Agent-General  for  Nova  Scotia  set  up  a 
noteworthy  collection  of  Apples,  coloured  to  the 
degree  only  possible  in  this  country  in  exceptionally 
favoured  seasons.  The  fruit  bore  little  evidence  of  having 


suffered  in  transit  and  was  nearly  as  fresh  in  appearance, 
and  many  of  the  varieties  with  as  fine  a  "  bloom  "  as 
though  gathered  and  placed  direct  on  the  dishes.  Red 
Russet,  Wagner,  King's,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Fallawatcr, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Ben  Davis,  &c.,  were  among  the  more 
striking  varieties  of  this  excellent  collection  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 

The  DojiiNiON  op  Canada  sent  a  collection  of 
Apples,  for  the  most  part  very  highly  coloured,  and  by 
the  indications  of  bruises  very  soft  in  texture.  Still  it 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  the  great  distance  they  had 
travelled.  Harbottle,  Golden  Russet,  Wagner,  Bald 
win,  Fallawater  (a  large  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
oiu'  "Councillor"  in  appearance),  Mann,  and  Seeks, 
were  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  collection, 
judging  from  appearances  only  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal). 

Thf,  Acknt-Geneual  for  British  Columbia  al- 
most filled  the  north  annexe  with  a  collection  of  Apples 
such  as  was  seen  on  .a  recent  occasion.  This  collection 
contained  fruits  of  good  size  and  of  exceptional  colour, 
and  considering  the  enormous  distance  travelled  they 
presented  an  excellent  appearance.  The  varieties  are 
almost  all  new  to  this  country,  or  unrecognisable  under 
the  names  known  to  us  (Gold  Medal). 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Potato  Queen  Alexandra. — Tubers  of  this  variety 
having  been  cultivated  at  Wisley,  and  subsequently 
cooked  for  tasting  by  the  (.'ommittee,  an  Awanl  of 
Merit  was  now  recommended.  The  tubers  were  of 
average  size,  and  rounil  rather  than  long  in  shape.  The 
variety  was  sent  to  Wisley  by  Mr.  COLESIAN,  Tonbridgc. 

Potato  Peekorcr. — This  variety  was  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  ( 'h  ronicle,  October  22,  1904,  after  it  had 
gained  Ist  ]trize  at  the  Ci-ystal  Palace  in  a  collection  of 
seedlings.  The  tubei-s  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Tuesday  had  lieen  grown  at  Wisley,  where  they  were 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Botce,  Welling. 

Preserved  Fruits. 
In  the  competitive  classes  for  exhibits  of  preserved 
British-grown  fruits  there  was  moderate  competition. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  bottles,  including  not  fewer 
than  six  different  kinds,  shown  by  exhibitors  who  do  . 
not  sell  their  produce,  there  were  several  commendable 
exhibits,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Jlrs.  Banks, 
Hasland  Hall,  Chesterfield.  2nd  place  was  given  to 
Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  Park,  Elstree,  Herts. 
3rd  to  Mr.  C.  l>.  Walter,  Ickleton  House,  Wantage, 
Berks.  So  far  as  was  observable  from  external  appear- 
ances, tire  fruits  appeared  to  be  very  similar  in  quality, 
and  equally  well  preserved. 

In  the  class  for  a  dozen  bottles,  to  include  not  fewer 
than  four  different  kinds,  with  similar  conditions 
attached  as  in  the  former  class,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman, 
Heath  Cottage, Beddington  Corner,  Mitcham,  wonthelst 
honours.  This  laily  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Plowman,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society's  oflices, 
and  who  is  doubtless  krrown  to  many  of  oru-  readers. 
We  congratulate  Mrs.  Plowman  on  her  success.  2nd 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Thompson,  19,  Poitman  Square,  W.  3rd, 
Mr.  Henry  B.\tes,  Salisbury  Villa,  Robertsbridge. 

The  Brynden  Hivrticultural  Society,  Bryndeu, 
Abergavenny,  exhibited  excellent  examples  of  bottled 
fruits. 

Mr.  E.  M.  ttoOKE,  ClreiTy  Tree  Cottage,  Yateley, 
Camberley,  showed  specimens  of  fruit  jellies. 

Mr.  AV.  I'ELSTER,  The  Orchard,  Elsenham,  Essex,  ■ 
showed  a  collection  of  jams,  jellies,  and  bottles  of 
distilled  lavender-water. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Little,  1,  Eastgate  Row,  Chester,  showed 
a  rrumber  of  bottles  of  fnrrt  preserved  whole. 

R.  Martin  -  Holland,  Esq.,  Overbury  Court,. 
Tewkesbury,  exhibited  a  case  containing  dried  fruits — 
Plums,  Apples,  Apricots,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Messrs.  Y.VTEMAN  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Denmark  Street, 
London,  E.,  sent  a  collection  of  jams,  preserved  fruits, 
and  jellies. 

Lady  Warwick's  College,  Studley  Castle,  War- 
wickshire, staged  preserved  fruits,  jellies,  jams,  &c. 
Fancy  bottles  and  jars  were  requisitioned  for  their 
reception,  and  the  style  of  staging  adopted  was  ex-' 
tremely  artistic. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  coir- 
tributed  bottled  fruits,  vegetables,  jams,  jellies,  &c. 

Messrs.  Fowler,  Lee  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  set  up  a 
number  of  bottled  fruits,  &c.,  preserved  by  means  of 
their  paterrt  bottlirrg  appliances,  examples  of  which 
were  exhibited  on  the  same  stand. 

Messrs.  C.  Lunn  k  Co.,  Kirkbrrrton,  Huddersfield, 
showed  ■  examples  of  their  patent  air-tight  glass  jars, 
also  filled  examples  of  the  same. 
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Messrs.  E.  &  T.  Pikk,  Staple  Street,  Borough, 
the  well-known  jam  manufacturers,  staged  samples  of 
their  products. 

Miss  E.  INGEKSON,  Bloor  Place,  Much  Hadham, 
Herts,  displayed  several  bottles  of  preserved  fruits. 

Miss  M.  RiOBT,  the  Yacht  Hotel,  Guernsey,  sent 
sterilised  Guernsey  produce.  The  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  this  collection  were  of  excellent  appearance. 

The  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington,  sent  an 
educational  and  interesting  contribution  in  a  number 
of  models  of  Colonial  fruits  and  clefTCrly  executed 
water-colour  drawings  of  the  same. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OP 
ENGLAND     ORCHID. 

NovEMiiEK  24  and  Decemheh  8,  — A  very  severe  frost 
•prevailed  u]ion  the  date  of  the  first  meeting,  and 
prevented  many  from  bringing  exhibits  :  nevertheless  a 
few  plants  were  shown  which  should  be  recorded. 

M.  Ch.  Vuvlstekb,  Loochristi,  Ghent,  exhibited  a 
small  group  of  good  Odontoglossums,  one  of  which,  a 
fine  variety  of  O.  x  ardentissimiim,  was  voted  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  A  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  O.   X  criapo-Harryanum. 

E.  EOGERSON,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.,  IMr.  Blomiley), 
exhibited  a  hybrid  between  Lielia  tenebrosa  and  Catt- 
leya  bicolor,  to  which  a  First-class  C'ertificate  was 
given.  The  same  amateur  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  Cypripedium  Chas.  Ricbman  superbum. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Ritchie,  Manchester,  made  his  cUbuL  as 
an.  exhibitor  with  a  nice  variety  of  Cypripedium  x 
Milo  called  Summer  Lea  var.,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Walteb  Laverton,  Esq.,  Victoria  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
Smith),  stageil  a  group  of  Cypripediums,  and  obtained 
a  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and  J. 
Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre,  received  Bronze  Medals  for 
good  groups. 

Votes  of  Thanks  were  accorded  to  Dr.  RODERTS, 
Altrincham  ;  C'.  Vutlsteke,  CJheut  ;  and  S.  J. 
Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford. 

On  December  8,  there  was  a  fine  display  of  plants, 
Cypripediums  being  sho\v]i  numerously. 

Messrs.  Cypheii  &  SON.S  staged  a  choice  ami  well- 
grown  group  of  plants,  among  which  were  some  good 
varieties.  A  hybrid  Cyprii>edium  between  C.  Harrisi- 
sinum  var.  superba  x  C.  Masteraianum  was  selected 
for  an  Award  of  Merit,  also  C.  insigne  var.  "  Com- 
mander-in-Cliief,"  and  C.  insigne  var.  bisepala.  A 
Silver  Medal  wo.s  voted  for  the  group. 

■  Messrs.  Chakleswokth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  re- 
ceived a  Silver  Medal  for  a  choice  collection  of  plants. 
Cypripedium  x  Carlos  received  a  First-Class  Certificate, 
and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  voted  to  C.  insigne  gigan- 
tBiim  var.  heatonensis. 

Dr.  Alex.  Houhkinson  (gr.,  Mr.  Moore),  exhibited 

■  Cypripedium  glaucophyllum,  a  specie-s  closely  resem- 
bling C.  Chamberlainianum  (Award  of  Merit), .and  a 
Cultural  Certificate  was  given  for  a  fine  plant  of  C. 
insigne  var.  Sandene. 

O.  O.  Wriglet,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.  Mr.  Rogers),  ob- 
tained  First-Class    Certificates    for    Cypripedium    x 

■  Euryades  var.  incomparal)ilis  and  C.  insigne'  var. 
Gladys,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  best  yellow- 
coloured  varieties  yet  seen. 

S.  Gratri.x,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher),  olitained  Awards 
of  Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  Evelyn  Ames,  and  C.  x 
Mr.  F.  Sander. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  obtained  a-First- 
class  Certificate  for  a  fine  hybrid  Cypripedium  named 
'C  X  Victor,  the  parentage  of  which  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  It  is  of  large  proportions,  and  quite  distinct 
in  colouring. 

E.  AsHWORTH,  Esq..  Wilmslow,  exhibited  a,  very 
chaste  Cypripedium,  a  variety  of  C.  x  aureum  called 
Lamliianum,  to  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  voted. 

Dr.  B.  Roberts,  Hale,  obtained  an  jVwanl  of. Merit 
for  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Luna. 

Jle'ssrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons.  Bradford,  received 
Aivards  of  Merit  for  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Mars 
and  C.  X  Prewetii  var.  sujjerba.  A  Bronze  Medal 
was  awarded  for  the  grouj). 

Walter  Lanceton,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Smith),  received 
a>Bronze  Medal  for  a  group. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre :  D.  McLeod, 
Manchester ;  and  G.  W.  Law-Schokield  obtained 
Votes  of  Thanks  for  various  exhibits.  P.  W. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND   PROVIDENT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society 
four  new  members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of 
ninety-five  for  the  year.  Nineteen  members  have 
received  sick-pay  during  tiie  montli.  eight  being  on  the 
.Sick-Fund  at  the  ]jrosent  time.  Tlie  amount  of  sick-pay 
for  the  month  was  t34  10;*. 


NATIONAL    POTATO    SOCIETY. 

Decejiber  7. — The  first  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  National  Potato  Society  was  held  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Islington,  on  tlie  above  date.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hall  explained  that,  owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  the 
lesults  of  one  or  two  of  the  Society's  Potato-trials,  it 
had  been  found  imijossible  to  complete  the  report  of 
the  Society's  work  in  1004.  The  Secretary  had, 
however,  drawn  up  a  summary  of  the  report. 

The  outstanding  features  oif  the  summarised  report, 
i-ead  liy  Mr.  'Wright,  were  that  the  Society's  show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  October  11  and  12  was  a  great 
success,  and  returned  a  profit  to  the  Societj'  :  that  an 
audit  taken  of  the  varieties  then  exhibited  showed  that 
453  distinct  sorts  were  staged,  270  of  which,  chiefly 
novelties,  were  shown  once  only  ;  that  the  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  profit  on  the  year's  work  of  £4(1  18a'.  Zd.  ; 
that  an  election  among  the  members  had  been  held 
with  a  view  to  providing  interested  persons  with  lists 
of  standard  varieties  :  that  a  series  of  trials  had  been 
carried  out ;  and  that  the  members  joining  the  Society 
up  to  November,  1(104,  totalled  nearly  300  private 
members  and  1,500  affiliated  memliers,  making  a  grand 
total  of  nearly  2,000  memliers. 

The  rejiort,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  extends 
to  04  jiages,  and  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Trials. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  thought  that,  despite  the  scoffers 
who  said  tliat  trials  would  only  show  them  what  they 
already  knew,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information 
would  bo  gatliered  from  reports  of  the  trials,  and  that 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  could  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit 
to  farmers  and  small  growers  alike.  He  had  gone 
carefully  into  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  future  trials, 
and  found  that  to  test  a  large  number  of  sorts  would 
be  a  somewhat  expensive  proceeding.  Each  variery 
tested  should  have  2  sq.  rods  of  ground  allotted  to  it, 
and  as  there  were  4.53  varieties  staged  at  the  National 
Potato  Society's  show,  and  these  would  be  supplemented 
by  other  new  sorts,  the  Society  would  require  from 
5  to  ()  acres  of  land  for  testing  jnirposes.  The  cost 
could  be  fairly  put  at  £1-5  per  acre,  which  was  not 
allowing  any  payment  for  supervision,  and  would  not 
be  lessened  materially  by  the  sale  of  the  produce. 

The  New  Officers  and  Committee. 
After  making  the  above  remarks  Mr.  Hall  vacated 
the  chair  to  Mr.  Gordon,  under  whose  presidency 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  present  officials 
were  re-elected.  '  A  list  of  Vice-Presidents  was  laid 
before  the  meeting,  the  names  of  several  influential 
Potato  people  being  proposed  for  that  position  liy  Mr. 
Wright  and  elected  unanimously.  The  following  are 
the  gentlemen  so  elected  -.—Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
V.M.H.  ;  G.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.  ;  W.  Cuthbertson, 
—  Daniels,  .John  Green,  W.  Varlow,  G.  Beale,  A. 
Findlay,        Fidler,  and  E.  O.  Greening. 

District  Committees. 
With  a  view  to  extending  the  sphere  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Wright  proposed  the  institution  of  District  Com- 
mittes,  each  with  a  secretary  and  correspondent 
having  seats  on  the  Executive  Committee.  He  read  a 
list  of  names  of  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  who  had  signified  their  willingness  to  act  in 
the  capacities  indicated,  and  hoped  that  the  meeting 
would  look  upon  the  idea  with  favour.  The  motion 
was  carried  unanimously.  The  following  are  the  first 
appointments  :  JSnaton,  Slessrs.  E.  .J.  Deal  and  W.  R. 
Porter  ;  !^jKt/din;/,  W.  J.  Attkinson  and  G.  Massey  : 
Lincoln,  G.  D.  Blanshard  and  F.  Pickering  ;  North 
Lines.,  T.  J.  Blayders;  York,  Jeff.  Poad ;  War- 
minster, Hy.  Scott ;  Camhridfjc,  Prof.  Middleton  and 
Mr.  W.  He"nshaw  ;  Dundee,  Sv.  P.  Laird  :  Perth,  J. 
Gardiner  and  L.  Anderson  ;  Dumfries,  M.  AVallace 
and  D.  Arnott  ;  Edinhurr/h  and  the  Lothians,  Harry 
Hope  and  AV.  Davie  ;  Jcrseti,  E.  J.  Ashelford';  Mont- 
rose, D.  Spence  :  Bending,  Prof.  Percival  an<l  Mr.  C. 
Foster  :  Wishcr/i,  R.  W.  Green  :  Cranhook,  H.  Fin- 
cham  and  H.  Baker;  Oxford,  i.  E.  Jefferies  and  S. 
Heaton  ;  Farershnm,  Al.  F.  DeLaure  and  F.  Pincott  : 
Belfast,  J.  M'Dowell  and  Wesley  Forbes  :  Winchester, 
S.  "  W.  Breadmorc ;  Kelveclon,  W.  Deal,  and  W. 
Cuthbertson  ;  Bedford,  Zeoh.  Gray. 

Next  Year's  Show. 
In-order  to  assist  the  Executive  Committee  in  their 
choice  of  a  place  for  holding  next  year's  exhibition,  a 
test  of  the  feeling  of  the  general  meeting  was  taken. 
This  was  in  favour  of  London,  with  jiossibly  another 
exhibition  in  the  provinces.  Edinburgli  and  Doncaster 
were  next  in  favour,  securing  an  equal  number  of  votes. 

KxEcuTi\E   Committee. 

( 'liairmen  anilcorrespondentsof  District  Committees, 
also  organising  secretaries  of  Trials  Committees,  have 
votes  on  the  Executive  Committee.  As  many  memliers 
declared  their  inability  to  attend  Committee  meetings 
in  London  except  on"  special  occasions,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  to  form  an  executive  sub-com- 
mittee :— Dr.  Masters,  Professor  Maiden,  Professor 
Percival,  Messrs.  A.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  < '.  Foster 
G.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  and  Horace  J.  Wright. 


Board  op  Arbitration. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Davie  chat  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  avert  the  disastrous  effects  of 
lawsuits  on  the  Potato  industry.  As  an  instance  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  trial  by  jury  in  cases 
requiring  the  adjudication  of  experts,  he  mentioned 
that  in  one  partic\dar  case  six  of  the  jury  were  tailors  ! 
This  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
decided  to  issue  with  the  Ajinual  Report  a  list  of  Potato 
ex-perts,  being  trade  growers  and  members  of  the 
Society,  whose  services  couhl  be  sought  as  arbitrators. 
The  list  is  as  follows  :--  T.  J.  lilaydes,  Kpworth,  Don- 
caster  ;  W.  Cuthbertson,  Debbie's  Seed  Farms,  Mark's 
Tey,  Essex  ;  W.  Davie,  38.  Market  Street,  Hadding- 
ton, N.B.  ;  E.  .1.  Deal,  W.  AV.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Boston ;  AVm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex ; 
J.  D.  Bhanshard,  Bardney,  Lincoln;  J.  Gardiner, 
Perth  ;  Zech.  Grav,  Everton,  Sandy,  .Beds  ;  R.  AV. 
Green,  AVisbech  ; '  E.  T.  Marsh,  15,  Borough  High 
Street,  London,  S.E.  ;  George  Massey,  17,  Market 
Place,  Spalding;  Jeff.  Poad,  Fulford,  York;  T.  A. 
Scarlett,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  J.  F. 
AVilliamson,  Summer  Hill,  Mallow,  Ireland. 


BIRMINGHAM    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  S.  -  The  annual  dinner  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Fruit,  and  Floricultural  Society  took  place  at 
the  Colonnade  Hotel.  Mr.  AV.  B.  Latham  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a  representative  attendance. 
The  toast  of  "The  Society"  was  proposed  in  fitting 
terms  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Felton,  who  congratulated  the 
Society  "on  the  excellence  of  the  recent  show.  He 
pointecl  out  that  the  Cadlmry  Cup  had  been  won 
outright  bv  Jlr.  AVhitfield.  of  Moseley,  and  if  another 
trophy  should  be  suggested  he  wonld  be  glad  to  give 
his  s"upi)ort  to  the  fuu<l.  The  toast,  which  was 
heartily  honoured,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Latham, 
the  veteran  former  Cui  ator  of  the  Edgbaston  Botanical 
Gardens.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  Society  for  thirty  years,  and  its  history  had  been 
one  of  success  in  almost  unbroken  continuity.  Last 
year  they  made  a  profit  of  foil,  and  on  this  year's 
show  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  £30.  Mr.  AV.  H. 
Dyer  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Exhibitors,"  and  Mr.  A. 
Cryer  replied.  The  toast  of  "The  Non-Competitive 
Exhibitors  and  Special  Prize  Donors  "  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys.  He  regretted  that  there 
were  only  two  non-competitive  exhibitors  who  were 
amateurs".  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  replied, 
tlie  latter  reaffirming  his  interest  in  the  \vork  of  the 
Society,  and  expressing  satisfaction  that  nith  each 
year  the  ])rize-list  of  special  donors  showed  enlarge- 
ment. He  would  sulisci-ibc  to  any  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  trojihy  for  the  "l)est  groiip  of  Chrysan- 
themums." The  other  toasts  honoured  were  "  Our 
Visitors,"  projiosed  by  Mr.  AV.  Spinks  and  responded 
to  by  Messrs.  .1.  Careless  and  AV.  H.  Morter  (the 
Sui)erintendent  of  the  Birmingham  jiarks) ;  and  the 
"Chairman  and  A'ice-Chairmau,"  given  by  Mr.  AV.  L. 
Deedham. 

NATIONAL    ROSE. 

December  10.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
AVindsor,  AVestminster,  on  the  above  date,  and  was 
followed  by  the  annual  dinner. 

The  foUowiwi  arc  cotulensed  c.rtraets  from  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  for  1004. 

"  The  Report  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  favourable 
that  has  yet  been  jdaced  before  the  members,  for  there 
is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Society  which  docs  not  show  during  the  past  year  a 
distinct  advance. 

The  metropolitan  exhibition,  which  again  took  place 
in  the  Temple  Gardens,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
certainly  the  most  varied  and  interesting  the  Society 
has  yet 'held,  while  the  average  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  at  the  same  time  exceptionally  good.  The  weather 
previous  to  the  exhibition  was,  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  very  favourable,  while  the 
fixture,  July  (">,  provell  singularly  well-timed,  bearing 
in  mind  that  during  June  and  the  early  part  A  July 
the  season  was  a  somewhat  l>ackward  one.  The  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  show  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
satisfactory.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
experienceil  staff  of  the  Ro.^■al  Horticultural  Society 
having  been  again  jilaced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee. 

Although  a  provincial  show  was  not  held  this  year  m 
the  North  of  England,  no  Ijreak  was  allowed  to  take 
place  in  the  long  series  of  interesting  coinjietitions  for 
the  Society's  two  Jubilee  Challenge  Tropliies,  which 
were,  with"  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  oompete<l  for 
at  the  Bath  Rose  Show  on  July  14. 

It  had  often  been  ])roposed  that  the  Committee 
sliould  hold  an  exhibition  in  Sei)tember.  in  order  to 
bring  before  tlie  public  the  large  number  of  Roses  now 
in  cultivation  which  bloom  freely  in  the  autumn,  but 
not  until  the  present  year  has  this  been  found 
practicable.  For  a  first  venture,  the  autumn  Rose 
ghow,   held   by  the   Society   in  conjunction   with   the 
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Royal    Horticultural    Society,    in   tlieir   new   Hall   in 
Vincent  Square,  in  September  last,  was  a  great  success. 

It  is  with  the  deejiest  sorrow  that  the  Committee 
have  to  reconl  the  sail  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  their  President,  the  late  Dean  of  Rochester, 
which  took  place  on  August  27  last.  Dean  Hole 
presided  at  that  memorable  meeting  of  rosarians  in 
1870,  when  the  National  Rose  Society  was  founded. 
He  was  at  once  elected  President,  a  position  he  has 
occupied,  with  great  benefit  to  the  Society,  ever  since 
— that  is  to  say,  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  The 
loss  of  Dean  Hole  to  the  Society  is  in  many  ways 
irreparable,  for  he  occupied  an  altogether  unique 
position  in  the  Rose  world  as  being  the  great  apostle  of 
Rose-culture,  so  that  wlierever  Roses  are  mentioned 
the  name  of  Dean  Hole  must  long  remain  inseparably 
connected  with  them.  It  is  jiroposed  early  next  year 
to  set  on  foot  a  fund  in  order  to  establish  a  suitalale 
memorial  to  the  Society's  late  President,  to  which 
fund,  many  of  the  members  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
contribute. 

The  Committee  also  announce  with  much  regret  the 
recent  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  one  of  the 
Society's  most  valued  vice-presidents.  He  had  just 
completed  the  revision  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Book  of 
the  Jiosc,  one  of  the  most  com])lete  and  practical  works 
on  Rose-culture,  particularly  from  an  exhibitor's  point 
of  view,  that  has  yet  been  written. 

The  bye- laws  and  regidations  of  the  Society  have 
year  by  year  received  various  additions  and  amend- 
ments, but  the  Committee  feel  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  those  additions  ami  amendments  should  be 
brought  into  line,  and  the  whole  series  overhauled. 
The  constitution,  i-ules,  bye-laws,  and  regulations 
whicli  will  in  their  jilace  be  suljniitted  to  the  meeting 
to-day  have  been  drawn  up  with  much  thought  and 
care  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  assisted  liy  a  small  committee 
of  exjierts  in  such  matters. 

Another  sub-committee,  which  has  also  been  doing 
good  work  during  the  past  year,  has  been  tliat 
appointed  to  prepare  the  Society's  new  work  on  pruning 
Roses.  In  referring  to  that  sub-committee  special 
mention  must  be  niade  of  the  great  assistance  it  has 
received  in  its  somewhat  difficult  task  from  the 
excellent  reports  sent  in  by  one  of  its  members — Mr. 
G.  L.  Paul. 

FlNANCH. 

"The  receipts  in  gate  money  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show 
exceeded  those  at  the  j>revious  exhibition  by  nearly 
£1*J0.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  a 
balance  from  the  previous  \ear  of  £51?  7s.,  amounted  to 
£1,383  19s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  tl.UOl  IDs.  4d., 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of 
£318  V.h.  lid.  Of  that  amount  it  is  proposed  to  set 
apart  .tl'to  for  the  new  reserve  fuiul,  and  to  contribute 
£25  to  the  new  Horticidtural  Hall  Fund  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  During  the  past  year  37!'  new 
members  have  joined  the  Society,  or  a  greater  number 
than  in  any  previous  year.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
members  is  at  the  present  time  more  than  double  what 
it  was  only  four  years  ago.  The  totals  being  584  in 
WOO,  and  1,308  in  1904. 

Aerangements  for  1!)05. 

The  Committee  have  entered  into  arrangements  with 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  to  hold  that 
exhibition  in  their  gardens  in  Regent's  Park  on  Thurs- 
day', July  0.  The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  may  not  be 
*|uite  so  centrally  situated  as  the  Temple  Gardens,  ijut 
in  all  other  respects  they  are  much  better  adajjted  for 
a  Rose  show.  In  fact,  they  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  hold  such  an  exhibition. 
Added  to  this,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Society's  exist- 
ence, the  Committee  will  have  an  entirely  free  hand 
in  all  the  arrangements  ct)nnected  with  their  metro- 
politan  show,  which  cannot  but  j>rove  a  great  advantage 
to  both  exhibitors  and  visitors. 

The  provincial  exhibition  will  be  held  (on  July  18)  at 
Gloucester,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gloucester  Rose 
Society. 

The  autumn  Rose  show  will  again  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticidtural  Hall,  in  Vincent  Square,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
next  year  at  a  rather  later  date.  viz..  Tuesday  and 
■Wednesday,  September  2(i  and  27.  This  exhibition 
will  be  rendered  even  more  attractive  than  the  last  by 
the  introduction  of  several  new  classes  in  order  to 
Illustrate  still  further  the  value  of  the  Rose  as  an 
autumn  flower." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
enactment  of  new  bye-laws,  kc,  were  adopted,  and 
the  new  Committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea  as  President. 


been  prepared  of  the  varieties  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
showthisyear,  and  this,  together  with  several  papersupon 
matters  connected  with  the  Sweet  Pea,  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Society,  will  be  published  under  sepa- 
rate cover  at  the  price  of  Is.  This  publication  will  be 
known  as  the  Sm-ct  Pea  Aninuil.  The  nundier  of 
bunches  of  flowers  staged  at  the  exhibition  this  year 
was  l,r)(il,  against  901  Vnmches  exhibited  in  lil03.  The 
number  of  varieties  was  107  this  year,  and  90  in  190  i. 
In  the  6'?('cc(  Pea  Anmifd  87  varieties  will  appear,  ami 
the  Society  does  not  recommend  for  cultivation  any 
varieties  not  included  there. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  'Whitpaine  Nutting,  having 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  seconded,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  that  during  the  year  a 
sum  of  £92  10s.  6d.  was  received  from  memljers'  sub- 
scriptions, being  an  increase  of  £20  over  the  previous 
year. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  retiring 
officers,  including  the  President  for  the  year,  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
vear  was  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Percy  Watcrer  was 
elected  President ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadraore,  Chairman  of 
Committee ;  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Treasurer ;  and 
Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  Secretary.  A  few  alterations 
were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Committee. 


NATIONAL   SWEET   PEA. 

December  13. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  'Windsor, 
AVestminster,  on  the  above  date.  In  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  read  by  the  Secretary,  IMr. 
Horace  J.  Wright,  it  was  stated  that  the  next  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Societ}'  will  take  place  on  .Tuly  4,  1905,  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  in  con- 
junction with  a  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.     An  exhaustive  audit  has 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Decemuer  14. — Recognising  the  great  importance  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  market  flower,  this  Society 
inaugurated  a  special  exhibition  for  this  type  on  the 
above  date  in  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  show  were  made  by  a  special  Committee, 
and  the  expenses  were  defrayed  liy  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. No  monev  prizes  were  offered,  but  Medals 
were  awarded.  The  exhibition  remained  open  until 
lU  r.M.,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  flowers  could  be 
seen  under  artificial  light.  The  show  was  attended  with 
success,  and  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  building  for  sucli  a  display. 
Space  was  limited  and  the  light  very  defective. 

The  exhibits  of  packed  boxes  of  flowers  for  transit  to 
market  were  specially  interesting,  as  were  also  the  exam- 
ples of  pot-plants  shown  by  5Ir.  Milton  HiTfHi.N'us,  of 
Hillingdon.  The  latter  were  grown  in  (lO-sized  pots, 
and  were  perfect  "  models,"  being  not  more  than  2  feet 
or  thereal)outs  in  height,  and  well  flowered  with 
blooms  of  just  a  suitable  size  for  decorative  purposes. 
This  class  of  pot-plant  would  be  useful  in  any  establish- 
ment, and  for  selling  purposes  should  command  good 
prices  and  a  ready  sale.  'To  the  grower  for  market  the 
exhibition  should  prove  interesting  and  educational,  as 
well  as  to  the  private  grower  who  is  required  to  furnish 
supplies  of  cvit  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  at  this 
dull  season.  Single-flowered  varieties  were  almost 
unrepresented,  which  to  us  seems  regrettable,  as  their 
value  for  use  in  decoration  is  well  known,  and  they 
can  be  obtained  as  late  as  those  of  any  section. 

For  a  collection  of  "market"  Chrysanthemums,  to 
fill  a  table  space  of  12  feet  by  12  feet,  open  to  market- 
growers  only,  four  growers  competed.  The  best  collec- 
tion was  set  up  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Ladds,  The  Nur- 
series, Swanlcy  Junction,  Kent,  his  liest  varieties  being 
Mdme.  Louise  Charvet,  W.  R.  Rieman,  Tuxedo,  Mdme. 
Phillippe  Rivoire,  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  Lord 
Brook,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Mabel  Morgan,  Snowdrift, 
Nagova,  Princess  Victoria  (white),  and  Western  King 
(Gold  Medal).  Mr.  Joseph  Tullet,  Rose  Nursery, 
Enfield  Highway,  was  2nd. 

Five  growers  competed  in  the  class  for  twelve  vases 
of  "market  "  Chrysanthemums,  limited  to  market- 
growers  only.  The  schedule  required  not  fewer  than 
six  varieties,  the  vases  to  contain  twelve  flowers,  which 
were  to  be  disbudded.  Mr.  Philip  Ladii.s  was  suc- 
cessful with  a  fine  lot  of  flowers,  including  JIadame 
Louise  Charvet,  Madame  Paolo  Ra<laelli,  W.  R. 
Rieman,  Tuxedo,  Madame  Therese  Panckoucke, 
Negoya,  and  Madame  Phillippe  Ri\oire  (Gold  Medal). 
.Mr.  JosEi'H  Tullet,  Rose  Nursery,  Enfiehl  High- 
way, was  awarded  a  large  Silver  Medal  for  the  2nd 
prize  grou]). 

The  best  twelve  vases  of  "market"  Chrysanthemums, 
shown  in  sprays  of  not  fewer  than  three  flowers,  was 
shown  liy  Messrs.  G.  PrK'KETT  k  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Enfiehl  Highway.  Queen  of  the  Exe  (white).  Putney 
George  (crimson),  Western  King  (white),  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln  (yellow),  were  his  best  varieties  (Gold  Medal). 

Only  one  market  salesman,  Mr.  David  Ingamells, 
Covent  Garden,  contributed  to  tlie  section  for  a  collec- 
tion of  flowers  or  sprays  to  fill  a  space  of  12  by  12  feet. 
They  were  an  excellent  lot,  for  which  the  exhibitor 
was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  The  variety  .Mrs.  Joseph 
Thomjison  was  shown  well,  as  were  also  King  of 
Plumes  (a  crested  "yellow"),  Yellow  Princess  Victoria, 
CuUingfordi,  Lady  T.  Lawrence,  &c. 

An  interesting  class  was  that  for  two  boxes  of  Chrys- 
anthemums as  packed  for  market,  and  containing  in 
the  one  box  bunches  and  in  the  other  individual 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemums.  There  were  two  classes 
for  this  competition,  one  open  to  market  salesmen 
onlv  and  the  other  open  to  all,  Messrs.  Laiid.s  winning 
in  the  former,  and  Messrs.  CR.iGG,  Harrison  &  Cragg, 


nurserymen,  Heston,  Middlesex,  in  the  latter.  The 
boxes  were  about  3  feet  li  inches  by  2  feet  in  area,  and 
of  a  suitable  depth.  The  flowers  were  packed  in  rows, 
with  a  Hazel  stick  running  across  the  box  beneath  the 
heads,  and  holding  them  in  position.  A  roll  of  tissue- 
jjajier  was  in  situ  lieneath  the  upper  petals.  This  was 
repeated  from  either  end  of  the  box,  the  foliage  and 
stems  being  worked  among  the  flowers,  giving  a  solid 
character  to  the  whole  contents. 

Single  Vases. 

The  best  yellow  variety  in  a  single  vase  was  "Rie- 
man," staged  by  Messrs!  B.  Sheabn  &  Son,  42,  Bed- 
ford Square,  W.C.  The  best  "bronze"  in  a  similai' 
class  was  the  variety  Tuxedo,  shown  by  Messrs.  Lauds. 

Mr.  Inga^iells  .showed  the  best  vase  of  a  white 
variety  in  Mdlle.  Thdrese  Panckoucke.  The  same 
grower  also  staged  the  best  vase  of  a  pink  variety  in 
Framfiekl  Pink,  syn.  Madame  Felix  Perrin. 

Messrs.  ]!.  SHKAitN  &  Son,  Bedford  Square,  contri- 
buteil  the  best  vase  of  a  crimson  variety,  having  the 
variety  Lady  Violet  Beaumont  in  good  form. 

As  mentioned  above,  Jlr.  Milton  Hitcihngs,  Nur- 
seryman, Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  staged 
decorative  pot  -  plants,  excellently  grown.  'With  sLx 
specimens  he  was  awarded  the  highest  honours  ■  in 
Class  12,  having  the  varieties  A.  J.  Balfour  (pink), 
W.  H.  Lincoln  (yellow),  and  Guv  Hamilton  (white). 

"The  best  novelty  not  in  commerce  prior  to  1903  was 
"Golden  Standard,"  which  was  awarded  the  Society's 
Certificate  at  the  recent  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Shown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  TuRNEH,  Hale,  near  Liverpool, 
and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver-gilt 
Medal.  , 

GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

CHELMSFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— At 
the  wceklynieetiug  on  Friday,  December  9,  Mr.  WakeQey 
read  a  paper  on  "Flowering  Plants  for  Couser-zatory 
use  in  early  winter."  F.  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  Vice-President 
presided.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  llie  weatTier 
only  fifty-three  members  were  present.  The  speaker 
gave  an  interesting  and  iustruetive  address,  dealing 
briefly  with  some  two  dozen  or  more  plants  serviceable 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  lu  the  discussion  that 
followed,  the  importance  of  "ventilation"  and  the 
"carciul  watering  oi  plants  "  was  especially  empliasisct' • 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'.  —  At  a  recent 
meeliDg  of  Ibis  .Society,  Mr.  Vallance,  of  the  Bi-istol 
Gardeners'  Association,  gave  an  admirable  iectureon 
"The  Restoration  of  Vines."  He  said  the  prevailing 
desire  of  young  gardeners  was  to  clear  out  old 
A'iiies  and  start  alrosh  with  young  canes,  but '  in 
the  majority  of  cases  this  was  neither  necessary 
nor  dcsiratile.  Restoration  was  preferable,  Mr. 
Vallance  advised,  lor  making  young  rods,  stoppiug 
tire  young  shoot  wheu  it  was  about  a  third  the  available 
distance  up  the  trellis,  and  in  the  winter  pruning  otT  the 
old  spurs  lor  that  distance.  The  next  year  they  should 
repeat  the  process  for  another  third  of  the  distance, 
and  in  the  tliii'd  year  continue  the  renewal  to  the  tor, 
afterwards  cuttiug  out  the  old  wood  aud  leaving  practi- 
cally anew  Vine  iu  its  place.  An  absolute  essential  to 
successful  Vine-culture  was  that  the  roots  should  bo 
iu  good  condition  and  the  soil  lu  which  they  were 
feeding  well  drained.  -I.  //. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT.— On  Tuesday,  Decembers 
Mr.  G.  Dray,  Sydenham,  S.E.,  delivered  a  lecture  ontljc 
"  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society." 
This  Society  was  formed  some  forty  years  ago,  to 
render  assistance  to  gardeners  iu  private,  nursery, 
and  market  gardens,  and  to  seed-warehousemen.  The 
lecturer  appealed  especially  to  his  younger  hearers  for 
their  consideration  of  the  benefits  obtained  by  joining 
such  a  Society,  recommending  them  to  join,  and-  io 
ensure  to  tliemsclves  tlie  many  advantages  offered" 
The  subject  was  fully  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer,  ana 
great  interest  was  evoked  by  his  remarks. 

EGHAM    AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— A  meetjug 

of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  Ttli  inst.,  when  a 
paper  on  "The  Carnation"  was  read  by  Mr.  B  Nash, 
Hoe  Place.  Old  Wokiug.  The  essayist  spoke  cxjclusively 
of  the  border  and  show  varieties,  explaining  in  detail 
the  various  soils  aud  manures  he  had  fouud  suitable 
for  successful  cultivation,  and  giving  advice  upon  the 
best  means  of  destroying  fungoid  pests.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed,  in  which  it  was  discussed  why  the 
colour  varies  iu  some  varieties,  also  upon  the  dressing 
of  flowers  for  exhibition.  The  present  mode  of  shovving 
flowers  on  paper  collars  was  strongly  condemned' hy 
some  of  tlie  members,  but  was  defended  by  .the 
essavist,  who  reminded  his  audience  that  in  manipulat- 
ing flowers  for  exhibition  tliey  always  took  away  from 
the  flowers,  but  never  added  to  them.  ' 

REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS,'.- 

This  SiH-iety  held  their  fcu'tniglitly  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber li.  Mr.  W.  P.  Biuuid  in  the  chair.  A  paper '^as 
given  on  "Wall  Fruit,"  by  Mr,  Moft'et,  of  The  Gardens, 
Nuffield  Priory.  Peaches  aud  Nectarines  were  ,the 
fruits  principallv  dealt  with.  Mr.  Moffet  advised 
»»roivers  to  select  I  heir  own  trees.  The  proper  manner  of 
planting  was  fully  explained.  The  lecturer  strongly 
recommended  the  roots  to  be  encouraged  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  enable  the  cultiv.ator  to  keep 
the  trees  better  under  control,  it  would  also  obvi.ate 
the  laljorious  task  of  root-pruniugand  lifting.  Dusting 
tlie  'trees  with  sulphur  in  the  early  season  was  ad 
vocated;  this  practice  materially  .assisted  in  keeping 
the  plauts  free  from  insect  pest,  and  also  acted  a?  a 
preventive  to  the  blister  disease.  Pruning,  stopping, 
manuring,  syringing 'and  protecting  the  trees  duriug 
severe  weather  were  all  dealt  with  in  the  lecture,     ,. 
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TRADE     NOTICE. 


We  are  infcrmed  that  Messrs.  John  Peed  & 
Son  have  taken  new  nursery  ground  at  Morden 
Park,  Surrey,  for  the  growing  of  fruit-trees. 
Eoses,  and  forest  trees.  Their  addresses  will 
therefore  be  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  S.E.,  Streatham  Park  Nurseries, 
Streathsm,  S.W.,  and  Morden  Park  Nurseries, 
Morden,  Surrey.- 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Books:  Suhscriher.  Cucumber  -culture  for 
Amnieurs,  by  W.  J.  May,  obtainable  from  our 
Publishing  Department,  jjrice  Is.  2d.  post  free. 

Coke  :  W.  C.  L.  A  bushel  of  coke  should  coutain 
exactly  one  -  third  of  a  hundredweight,  or 
37i  lb. 

Correction. — For  Barberia  flava,  on  p.  399,  col.  3, 
i-ead  Barleria  tlava. 

Cucumber  Leaf-spot  and  Tomato  Disease  : 
J.  V.  writes : — "  Will  you  permit  me  to 
ask  Mr.  Massee,  through  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  what  steps  he  would  take  in 
growing  Tomatos  to  prevent  fungous  and 
insect  attacks  ?  Bearing  in  mind  the  words  of 
Prof.  Sorauer— '  to  keep  a  plant  in  health  is  to 
prevent  the  access  of  disease' — ('juoted  by 
'  H.  G.,'  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  5, 
1904),  I  liave  tried  to  learn,  but  do  not  get 
beyond  a  recommendation  from  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell, of  AVater  Street,  Manchester,  to  burn 
sulphur  every  three  weeks  ([  pres-ume  from  the 
first,  when  the  plants  are  4  or  5  inches  high), 
and  the  recommendation  in  the  aforesaid 
article  (which  may  not  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion) to  syringe  with  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  copper 
sulphate  to  20  gallons  of  water — at  what  length 
of  interval  is  not  stated.  I  think  many  To- 
mato-growers would  stop  at  no  trouble  if  they 
clearly  understood  what  they  should  do  to 
make  the  best  fight  possible  against  disease." 

Answer. 
lu  our  issue  for  September  5,  1903,  appeared 
a  note  by  Mr.  George  Massee,  which  we  now 
reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  our  correspon- 
dent au'l  others  who  are  placed  similarly  : — 
"There  is  only  one  cause,  that  is  a  minute 
parasitic  fungus  called  Cercospora  melonis,  of 
Cooke.  Flints  can  be  safeguarded  from  it  by 
avoiding  "  soft  foliage,"  caused  by  the  presence 
of  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  too 
free  use  of  manure,  and  deficiency  of  ventila- 
ation.  The  latter  it  important,  even  if  extra 
heat  is  required  to  maintain  the  required 
temperature.  Spray  every  portion  of  earth  in 
the  house  with  Bordeaux-mixture  once  a  week 
from  the  first,  even  if  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  disease.  With  persistent  attention  the 
disease  can  be  stamped  out ;  or,  better,  it  can 
be  prevented  from  appearing  by  spraying  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  2  oz.  in  3  gallons  of 
water,  in  which  2  oz.  of  soft-soap  is  dissolved. 
Infection  can  only  take  place  on  the  under- 
surface  of  the  leaf,  hence  this  portion  should  be 
thoroughly  covered  with  the  solution.  Use 
this  solution  every  other  day  instead  of  water 
that  is  uied  for  syringing,  the  spraying  taking 
the  place  of  syringing.  The  solution  will  nol; 
injure  the  fruit.  The  disease  cannot  be 
introduced  with  the  seed.  The  spores  are 
spread  by  wind,  tools,  clothing,  insects,  &c. 
Empty  the  house,  and  drench  every  part 
inside  with  Bordeaux-mixture.  Add  gas-lime 
to  the  soil,  and  mix  thoroughly  at  least  two 
months  before  it  is  placed  in  the  house."  Ked- 
spider  is  the  only  insect  pest,  other  than  eel- 
worms,  that  causes  much  injury  to  Cucumbers. 
The  syr  nge  is  the  best  means  to  employ  against 
this  pest,  supplemented  by  occasional  "  va- 
porisings  "  witu  Campbell's  Vaporiser. 

Cyclamen  Flowers:  A.  C.  The  flowers  present 
what  is  known  as  the  "  crested  "  form,  due  to 
excessive  growth.  A  series  of  crested  flowers 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
See  our  issue  for  May  22,  1897,  p.  331. 

Grapes  Diseased:  J.  H.  IF.  Your  Grapes  were 
attacked  at  an   early  period    by  the  "  Spot  " 


Fungus  (Gloeosporium),  and  the  stalks  are  also 
badly"  shanked."  You  can  do  nothing  this  year 
except  burn  the  diseased  fruits.  Take  steps 
to  ensure  that  the  roots  shall  be  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  Dust  the  young  growths 
upon  the  canes  in  the  spring  with  flowers-of- 
sulphur.  It  has  been  found  of  service  to  tho- 
roughly wet  the  branches  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  when  the  Vine  is  resting. 

Grub  :  Correspondent.  The  DevU's  Coach-horse 
(Ocypus  olens/. 

Lithospermum  :  A.  C.  T.  The  change  in  colour 
is  due  to  some  chemical  alteration  in  the  flower. 

Names    of   Fruits:  W.  B.  L.     1,  Royal  Eusset; 

2,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Northern  Spy ;  4, 
Sturmer  Pippin ;  o.  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  6,  Pine 
Golden  Pippin.— T^.  F.  J.  1,  Stirling  Castle  ;  2, 
Bramley's  Seedling :  3,  Lady  Henniker  ;  4,  Nor- 
folk Beefing. — £'.  Fieler.  Wormsley  Pippin. — 
J.  Goatley.     1,  Annie  Elizabeth  :    2,  Alfriston  ; 

3,  Cockle's  Pippin :  4,  Warwick  Pippin ;  5, 
Eoyal  George  ;  6,  Pitmaston  Pine.— (J.  H.  Head. 
1,  Kentish  Deux  Aus :  2,  Northern  Greening ; 
3,  Magnum  Bonum ;  4.  not  recognised ;  5, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  ;  6,  Scarlet 
Golden  Pippin  ;  Pear  was  decayed. — W.  H.  S. 
1,  Pile's  Russet ;  2,  Grange's  Pearmain  ;  3, 
Eeinette  du  Caux  ;  4,  Aoklam  Eusset ;  5,  Lord 
Lennox  ;  G,  Sturmer  Pippin. — John  Aclcers. 
Apple  Benoni. 

Names  OF  Plants:  J.C.  Adiantum  Farleyense. — 
W.  H.  C.  1,  Primula  sinensis  ;  2,  send  in  flower. 
— J.  D.  1,  Cypripedium  (Selenipedum)  Lindley- 
anum.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  seedling  hybrid ;  2, 
Cypripedium  ■,■;  Calypso  :  3,  C.  insigne.— £.  X.  E. 
1,  Catasetum  macrocarpum  ;  2,  Dendrobium 
Kingiaumn;  3,  D.  speciosum. — J.  T.  Laurus 
oanariensis.  —  A'.  8.  Probably  Ehus  glabra  var. 
laciniata  ;  send  again  when  in  flower. 

EosES :  Rosa.  If  you  have  not  tried  Eoses  on 
their  own  roots  we  would  advise  yovi  to  obtain 
plants  which  have  been  budded.  It  is  possible 
that  Eoses  on  their  own  roots  might  prove  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  but  a  few  might  be  tried 
elsewhere  in  your  garden,  selecting  such 
varieties  as  Marie  Baumann,  Prince  Camille  de 
Eohan,  Caroline  Testout,  Maman  Cochet, 
Madame  Lambard,  Innocenti  Pirola,  and 
varieties  that  you  have  noticed  as  succeeding 
in  your  neighbourhood.  Six  good  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Eoses  for  the  beds  would  be  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Prince  Camille  de 
Eohan,  Baroness  Eothschild,  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Hybrid  Tea  varieties,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Caro- 
line Testout,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  La  France, 
and  Marquise  Litta.  Six  Tea  Eoses,  Madame 
Lambard,  Maman  Cochet,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
Anna  Olivier.  You  state  that  you  have  worked 
a  load  of  river-mud  into  your  soil:  but  this 
should  have  been  stacked  up  for  twelve  months 
before  use  to  sweeten  and  become  pulverised. 
Cow-manure  would  have  been  better. 

Plants  foe  a  North  Border:  North  Pole.  It 
would  have  been  of  material  assistance  had 
you  given  the  width  of  the  border,  and  you 
will  realise  that  the  most  suitable  plants  for  a 
border  12  feet  wide  would  be  out  of  place  in 
one  3  feet  wide.  As  it  is  a  "  long  border  "  we 
will  assume  a  certain  degree  of  proportion  in 
respect  to  its  width.  For  April,  May,  and  June 
there  is  a  great  wealth  of  suitable  plants,  and 
we  mention  among  those  for  April  a  selection 
of  Narcissus  to  include  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin, 
Empress,  Graudis,  Golden  Spur,  Barri  con- 
spicuus,  Ornatas,  Mme.  de  L+raaff,  Poeticus 
poetarum,  Frank  Miles,  Leedsi  (type),  Maxi- 
mus.  Autocrat,  &c. :  Tulipa  Gesneriana  in 
variety,  of  which  Bridesmaid,  Aurantiaca, 
Eosalind.  and  spatulata,  are  a  selection ;  T. 
macrospeila,  T.  suaveolens,  T.  sylvestris,  &c., 
are  very  beautiful  for  fiowering  early  in  May. 
Other  bulbous  things  for  spring,  are  Muscari 
conicuin,  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  F.  imperialis, 
with  Spanish  and  English  Irises  later  in 
abundance.  Tn  each  of  the  groups  named 
there  is  much  variety,  so  that  numbers  of 
the  sorts  may  be  planted,  or  a  greater 
n  umber  of  varieties.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Fritillaria  imperialis,  which   is  3  feet  high. 


all  the  rest  are  under  2  feet  in  height.  D  warf  er 
subjects  are  Anemones,  Eanunculus  in  variety, 
with  a  bordering  of  Phlox  setacea  in  variety, 
or  double  white  Arabis  or  Aubrietias.  The 
bulbous  plants  should  be  planted  at  once, 
Of  herbaceous  perennial  -  flowering  plants, 
select  Doronicums,  Cheiranthus  alpinus. 
Aster  alpinus  superbus.  Anemone  sylvestris, 
Arnebia  echioides,  Senecio  Doronieum,  Heu- 
cheras,  Anthericums,  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Armerias,  Centaurea  mon- 
tana  rubra,  Gentiana  acaulis  (very  suitable  for 
edging),  Geums,  Inula  glandulosa.  Primula 
cashmeriana,  P.  Sieboldi  in  variety,  P.  rosea, 
Iberis,  Lychnis,  Viscaria  rubra-plena,  Pole- 
monium  Eichardsoni,  the  Megaseas,  Saxifraga 
Rhei  superba,  S.  Guildford  Seedling,  S.  granu- 
lata  plena,  and  any  of  the  TroUius.  All  the 
plants  enumerated  are  valuable  for  flowering  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  To 
these  should  be  added  Pseonia  officinalis,  and  a 
selection  of  varieties  of  single  and  double- 
flowered  Pyrethrums  and  Flag  Irises,  which 
space  wUl  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  in  detail. 
Poeonia  sinensis  would  scarcely  be  in  flower  on 
a  north  border  at  the  time  you  name,  but  they 
v/ould  make  a  grand  show  a  little  later.  For 
the  autumn  display  you  must  rely  on  the  best 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  (Asters),  as  Arc- 
turus,  densus,  cordifolius,  turhinellus,  grandi- 
florus,  Ariadne,  and  others  ;  Kniphofia  aloides 
grandiflora,  K.  nobilis,  &c. :  any  of  the  Cimici- 
fugas,  Stenactis  specio^us,  Aconitum  Wilsoni, 
Bocoonias  for  the  effect  produced  by  their 
foliage.  Polygonum  Brunonis,  P.  amplexicaule, 
Pyrethrum  serotinum,  Eudbeckias,  Colchicums,' 
Sedum  spectabile,  Sen-cio  pulcher,  Astilbe 
Davidii,  Physalis  Francheti,  &o.  If  the  width 
of  border  will  admit,  Eoses  on  rustic  poles 
could  be  planted,  provided  the  position  is  not 
much  shaded.  As  many  bulbous  plants  have 
been  included  in  the  selection,  we  advise  you 
to  plant  the  entire  border  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  A  system  of  grouping  the  sorts 
together  will  furnish  the  best  results,  associ- 
ating as  far  as  possible  the  Narcissus  and 
bulbous  Irises  with  the  dwarfer  herbaceous 
plants,  and  so  bring  into  being  a  sort  of  niultum 
in  })ari>o  arrangement,  whereby  two  plants 
flowering  at  different  periods  may  be  almost 
said  to  occupy  one  position. 

Plants  for  Sandstone  Walls  :  Constant  Reader. 
The  following  are  suitable  species  :  — 'Tunica 
saxifraga,  *Saponaria  ocyraoides,  Arenarias,  Ar- 
meria  alpina,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  *Erysimum 
helveticum,  *Corydalis  lutea,  Zauscbnerias, 
many  Sedums,  particularly  S.  oppositifolium, 
S.  acre,  S.  spurium,  &c.  ;  any  of  the  encrusted 
Saxifragas,  as  S.  aizoon,  S.  rosularis,  S.  pecti- 
nata,  S.  Hostii,  S.  longifolia :  Sempervivum 
arachnoideum,  ''Aquilegia  cojrulea,  '•■A.  alpina, 
-A.  glandulosa,  ■-Alyssum  saxatile,  "■■Myosotis 
alpestris  (if  in  shade),  '■•Honesty,  Umbilicus 
chrysanthus,  ■  Antirrhinums,  Linaria  alpina, 
Achillea  umbellata.  Campanula  pumila,  C. 
muralis,  C.  garganica,  many  of  the  Alpine 
Pinks  or  -Dianchus,  ''Lychnis  Lagascae,  He- 
lianthemums,  Linaria  cymhalaria-  Centranthus 
ruber,  ~  Erinus  alpinus,  and  many  more.  Those 
marked  by  an  asterisk  may  be  raised  from 
seeds,  and  if  the  seeds  be  mixed  with  a  little 
soil  moistened  to  a  paste  they  can  readily  be 
introduced  into  the  crevices  of  the  wall ;  but 
take  care  not  to  insert  them  too  deeply.  When 
introducing  living  plants  to  the  walls  re- 
member that  small  bits  with  roots  attached 
are  best,  placing  several  near  to  each  other,  so 
that  they  will  subsequently  form  a  group. 
Care  must  be  exercised  afterwards  to  ascertain 
that  none  of  the  plants  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  or  many  will  die  owing 
to  the  rains  failing  to  reach  them. 

Potato  Duke  op  York  ;  H.  G.  F.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Potatos  from 
tubers  only. 

Communications  Received.— F.  Smith,  ma.uy  thanks 
(:i  note  was  imblislied  in  our  last  issue).— C.  P.  Katlill 
— .).  C.  T  — .T.  G  \V.,  Kilkenuy-G.  VV.-U.  M.— A.  H.  W. 
-G.  H.  H  W.-.l.  D.-E.  U.  J.— W.  H.  G.— Geo.Bunyard 
-H.  W.  W.-W.  K.-Expert-\V.  H.  A.-A.  ,T.-K.  H,, 
Tokyo.  Japan— W.  W.  P. — W.  lioness  —  Excelsior — 
J.  K.  B.-W.  E.  H  — W.  H  — J.  S.— J.  B.— J.  H.— Dr.  de 
Wiidcman,  Brussels— J.  H.  ,T.  B.— H,  J.  V. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  seep,  viii.) 
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Views  in  the  Fernery  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast. 

Fioiit   Photographs  supplied  ly  Mi:   A'.    Welch. 
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PEARS   FOE  CHRISTMAS   AND 
AFTER. 

LATE  varieties  of  Pears  have  always 
greatly  interested  me,  and  I  hope  that 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  may  be 
acceptable  to  my  brother  gardeners  who 
possibly  may  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
as  I  have  of  testing  new  varieties.  I  have 
heard  very  frequently  that  late  Pears  as  a 
rule  are  poor  in  flavour.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  variety  Easter  Beurre,  the  fruits  of 
which,  when  properly  grown,  will  keep  verj' 
well  into  February ;  but  if  they  are  not 
thinned  out  severely  and  the  roots  deluged 
with  water,  they  will  be  of  small  size  and  not 
worth  eating.  This  applies  in  more  or  less 
degree  to  all  late  Pears.  I  know  well  that 
locality,  aspect,  and  soil  exercise  a  great 
influence  upon  the  finish  of  late  fruits.  As 
regards  aspect,  I  have  found  a  west  wall 
better  for  the  production  of  fruits  of  high 
flavour  than  walls  having  a  south  aspect. 
This  fact  shows  how  in  the  late  autumn  the 
afternoon  sun  is  beneficial  to  the  ripening 
fruits,  for  on  a  south  aspect  the  sua  is  otf 
them  much  earlier  in  the  day.  Of  soils 
I  have  found  a  rather  light  and  very  rich 
compost  the  best;  but  only  just  sufficient 
drainage  material  to  carry  away  super- 
fluous moisture  should  be  employed.  I 
planted  100  cordons  against  a  wall  many 
years  ago,  but  not  one  of  them  grew  satis- 
factorily, and  1  could  not  for  a  long  time 
account  for  this,  but  at  last  I  came  to  the 


conclusion  that  there  was  too  much  lime 
in  the  soil.  I  had  the  whole  of  these  cordons, 
which  were  "  worked  "  on  Quince  stocks,  lifted, 
and  the  soil  removed.  Then  the  trees  were 
replanted  in  soil  obtained  from  the  kitchen- 
garden.  The  result  surpassed  my  expecta- 
tions, for  not  only  did  the  trees  grow  well 
in  the  first  year,  but  they  have  continued  to 
produce  splendid  crops  annually.  Thus  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Pears  on 
the  Quince  stock  do  not  flourish  where 
there  is  much  lime  at  the  roots. 

It  is  often  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  that 
one  variety  that  has  succeeded  well  one 
season  may  be  a  failure  in  the  succeeding 
year.  I  have  had  an  instance  of  this  this 
year.  Doyenne  dAlengon  and  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  both  of  which  were  of  rather  poor 


Beure£  Peeran.— This  has  not  cropped 
with  me  as  yet,  but  I  have  tasted  fruits  else- 
where, and  they  were  superb. 

Beuur^  Kance. — One  of  our  very  best 
Pears,  of  poor  appearance  certainly,  but 
possessing  excellent  flavour.  The  tree  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  needs  root  -  pruning 
frequently  to  induce  fruitfulness. 

DijYENNfi  dAlen(,iin. — This  is  excellent  in 
some  seasons,  but  requires  to  be  severely 
thinned,  or  the  fruits  fail  to  mature 
perfectly. 

Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  (see  fig.  187).— A 
very  useful  Pear  that  requires  a  great  deal 
of  feeding  in  order  to  perfect  its  fruits. 

Glout  Mouce.vu. — This  is  one  of  the  very 
easiest  varieties  to  cultivate.    I  have  seen 


Fig.  187. — pear  duchesse  de  bordeaux. 


flavour  last  season, are  this  year  exceptionally 
good,  although  exactly  the  same  treatment 
was  given  them. 

The  following  varieties  1  consider  to  be 
amongst  the  best  for  dessert  at  Christmas  or 
later,  but,  as  most  gardeners  know,  it  is  only 
by  experience  than  one  can  decide  which 
are  the  best  for  his  particular  district:— 

Bergamot  Esperen  (see  fig.  188)  requires 
to  be  thinned  very  severely,  but  it  is  really 
a  splendid  Pear  when  finished,  as  were  the 
fruits  I  have  tasted  from  Cornwall. 

Bedrr^  Joxghe.  —  The  fruits  are  of 
medium  size,  excellent  flavour,  and  it  is  a 
most  desirable  kind. 

Beurk:^  EA.STER. — A  useful  variety  when 
the  fruits  are  thinned  freely  and  plenty  of 
nourishment  is  afforded  the  trees. 

Beurre  Duduisson  is  of  grand  flavour 
but  the  trees  grow  very  slowly. 


trees  grafted  on  Pear  stocks  growing  againsj 
a  west  wall  carrying  excellent  crops.  The 
fruits  are  of  very  good  flavour. 

Josepiiin'e  de  Malixes.— The  fruits  are 
rather  small  in  size  for  exhibition,  but  quite 
large  enough  for  dessert  purposes.  Those 
fruits  having  salmon-coloured  flesh,  like  that 
of  Conference  and  Josephine  de  ]Malines, 
are  always  the  best  flavoured.  Probably 
others  have  noticed  that  the  flesh  of  some 
varieties  is  much  lighter  in  colour  than  that 
of  others. 

Knight's  Monarch.— Fruits  of  this  variety 
are  excellent  when  one  can  get  them  to  stay 
on  the  tree  long  enough,  but  they  drop  here 
long  before  they  are  mature. 

Le  Lectiek.  —  This  is  really  first-class 
here.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  and 
although  the  fruits  are  green  when 
gathered,  they  soon  become  a  lovely  straw- 
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colour.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing this  vaiiety  for  flavour,  and  the  flesh  is 
as  melting  as  that  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
and  as  free  from  grittiness. 

NouvELLE  FrLviE  is  another  delicious 
Pear.  Though  of  poor  appearance,  with  me 
the  fruits  are  really  splendid  in  quality. 
The  defect  of  roughness  will  be  overlooked 
when  the  fruit  has  been  once  tasted. 

Olivier  de  Serees  is  a  useful  Pear  but 
very  gritty. 

Passe  Crassane.— When  well  grown  this 
variety  is  certainly  a  Christmas  Doyenne  du 
Cornice.  It  needs  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  culture  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  I 
have  shown  fruits  of  this  variety  weighing 
upwards  of  U  oz.  each,  and  have  kept  them 
good  until  February  in  some  seasons. 

Winter  Nelis.  —  The  fruits  are  rather 
small  in  size,  but  the  tree  is  a  good  cropper, 
and  the  fruits  are  of  excellent  flavour. 


preferred,  as  being  most  profitable  for  fruit- 
Ijroduction.  There  are,  however,  certain  varie- 
ties, especially  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Bergamot 
Crassane,  Saint  Germain  d'Hiver,  and  Bon 
Chretien  d'Hiver,  that  only  fruit  well  against 
walls  or  fencing  having  a  sunny  aspect.  The 
best  dessert  Pears  are  always  the  good  old  va- 
rieties. Progress  has  not  added  much  to  their 
qualitj',  although  the  number  may  have  increased. 
The  following  varieties  are  still  the  highest 
esteemed :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne 
d'Avranches,  Beurre  d'Angleterre,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Doyenne  Blanc,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Docteur  Jules  Guyot,  Beurre  de 
I'Assomption,  Doyenne  d'Hiver,  Williams  d'Hiver, 
Passe  Crassane,  Olivier  des  Serres,  La  France, 
Belle  Aurore,  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  whose 
flavour  resembles  the  odour  of  a  perfumed  Rose. 

The  principal  varieties  seen  in  the  Paris  markets 
and  on  all  good  tables  in  November  were  those 
that  follow: — Beurre  d'Anjou  (see  fig.  190), 
Beurre  Clairgeau  (see  fig.  189),  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  Fouqueray,  Cbaumontel,  Dubreuil  Pere, 
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Fig.   188. — PEAR   BERGAMOT   ESPEREN. 


There  are  other  varieties  named  in  the 
various  fruit  catalogues,  liut  as  I  have 
not  tried  them  I  may  be  excused  from 
giving  an  opinion  upon  their  merits.  Georrie 
]Voodward,  Barhain  Court  Estate  Gardens, 
Maidstone. 


Seedling,  recommended  for  north  aspects  and  coliJ 
climates.  The  Canada,  Egrain,  Carisi,  andiBoivin 
species  make  excellent  cider  or  poiret  (perry), 
being  very  juicy. 

The  Triomphe  de  Vienne  is  one  of  the  largest 
Pears  known,  and  is  of  good  quality,  but  it  is 
surpassed  in  size  by  the  Belle  Angeviue,  good 
neither  for  eating  nor  cooking,  and  only  used, 
together  with  a  few  other  half-wild  and  inferior 
kinds,  sour  and  bitter,  for  making  a  kind  of  fer- 
mented drink  much  relished  by  French  peasants. 
They  also  make  jam,  called  "  cotignac,"  with  Pears 
stewed  down  in  red  wine ;  and  in  the  south  of 
France  one  of  the  principal  occupations  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year  is  the  preparation  of  crys- 
tallized Pears,  made  by  drying  and  preserving 
them  in  sugar.  F.,  Paris. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


PEAES  IN  FRANCE. 

Peaes  are  cultivated  very  widely  in  France. 
In  nearly  all  the  large  forests  the  Pear  may  be 
found  in  its  wild  state,  with  crooked  trxmk,  rough 
bark,  branches  of  dark-red  wood,  and  thorny 
shoots.  The  fruit  is  small,  hard  and  bitter,  but 
here  and  there  may  be  found  a  variety  which  is 
eatable.  Pears  are  improved  wonderfully  by 
cultivation ;  they  are  propagated  by  grafting, 
budding,  and  layering.  As  each  fruit  contains 
generally  ten  "  pips  "  (seeds),  some  cultivators 
still  continue  to  propagate  liy  sowing,  but  seedling 
varieties  are  usually  very  inferior,  and  the  fruits 
are  only  used  to  make  a  kind  of  cheap  jam. 
These  seedlings  are  used  principally  for  grafting 
the  finer  varieties  upon,  although  the  Quince  is 
more  frequently  used  for  this  pxirpose. 

The  pyramidal  form  of  training  is  generally 


Van  Mons,  Verte  Longue  Sxiisse,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Bergamot  Liabaud, 
Crassane,  Sceur  Gregoire,  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Among  newer  varieties  may  be  cited  Alexandre 
III.,  Avocat  Tonnelier,  Conference,  Comtesse 
de  Paris,  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  Doyenne 
Madame  Th.  Levavasseur,  Eva  Baltet,  Le  Lectier, 
Marguerite  MariUat,  Souvenir  du  President 
Carnot.  There  are  also  four  other  new  varieties 
which  are  highly  recommended  by  Messrs.  Le- 
vavasseur &  Sons,  of  Orleans,  viz..  Alliance 
Franco-Russe,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Directeur  Varenne, 
and  Souvenir  de  Jules  Guindon,  which  will  pro- 
bably in  time  be  widely  appreciated. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  earliest  of 
all  the  Pears,  Citron  des  Carmes,  ripe  in  July 
and  even  in  June,  very  prolific,  although  the  fruit 
is  small.  Mademoiselle  Solange  is  also  a  very 
early  variety.  Messire  Jean,  Beurre  Capiaumont, 
Catillac,  Martin  Sec,  are  amongst  the  best  cooking 
Pears. 

For  orchards,  where  the  trees  may  have  full 
liberty  of  growth,  the  following  varieties  are 
preferred,  amongst  others,  on  account  of  their 
fertility  and  easy  growth,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Bergamot  Esperen,  Eousselet,  Doyenne  Dore. 

The  Japanese  varieties  are  becomingmore  widely 
cultivated,  especially  Mikado,  Idaho,  and  Kieffer 


FIO.  189.— PEAR  BEUEEE  CLAIRGEAU. 

{From  a  pliulograph  supplied  hi/  Mr.  Jus.  E.  Tyler,  HaULead.) 

CUCUMBER  DISEASE,  OE  "  SPOT." 

I  HAVE  had  opportunities  of  visiting  a  number 
of  gardens  where  the  Cucumber  is  extensively 
grown  for  sale,  and  have  been  appalled  at  witness- 
ing the  fearful  ravages  committed  by  this  disease 
amongst  Cucumber-plants,  the  contents  of  whole 
houses  of  great  extent  being  attacked  and  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  resulting  in 
enormous  loss  to  many  growers,  and  to  some,  I 
am  afraid,  absolute  ruin.  If  a  remedy  or  a  pre- 
ventive is  not  soon  found,  the  growth  of  the 
Cucumber  on  a  large  scale  in  England  is  evidently 
a  doomed  industry.  I  know  one  large  grower  who 
has  given  up  their  growth  in  despair  through 
losses  from  this  disease.  Another  told  me  he  lost 
£1,000  in  1903  from  th?  same  cause.  My  objeo!; 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject  is  in  the  hopa 
that  some  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Gardners' 
Chronicle,  scientific  and  practical,  may  be  able  t ) 
come  to  the  rescue  by  suggesting  an  effective  way 
of  combatting  this  terrible  disease. 

I  have  grown  Cucumbers  on  a  limited  soa'e,  it 
is  true,  as  compared  to  the  ex  tent  they  are  now 
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^'own  in  market  gardens,  and  never  was  troubled 
with  anything  of  this  sort.  As  a  Cucumber 
disease  I  believe  its  attack  is  comparatively  new, 
having  been  noticed  for  the  first  time  only  about 
six  years  ago.  How  it  originated  no  one  seems 
to  know.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  its  origin 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  general  conditions 
under  which  Cucumber  culture  had  been  carried  out 
feeing  more  or  less  faulty — such  as  the  soil  being 
sour,  the  manure  too  rank,  and  the  drainage 
faulty ;  or  that  a  chill  had  been  received  by  the 
application  of  water  too  cold,  or  possibly  by 
injudicious  ventilation  by  the  admittance  of  too 
tuuch  cold  air  when  the  wind  was  in  the  east  or 
north.  But  these  impressions  were  proven  to  be 
beside  the  mark  by  the  experience  of  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  who  commenced  growing 
Cucumbers  for  market  on  a  large  scale  this  year 
in  an  entirely  new  garden,  with  new  houses, 
virgin  soil,  well-drained  borders,  and  situated  in 
a  district  mUes  away  from  any  other  place  where 
Cucumbers  were  grown.  The  plants  under  notice 
were  immune  from  the  disease  until  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  a  spot  or  two  appeared 
on  a  few  of  the  leaves  in  a  house  150  feet  by 
2  i  feet.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
the  disease  had  spread  through  the  house,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  afterwards  the  whole  of  the 
crop  was  practically  destroyed. 

Another  house  of  plants  was  attacked  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  same  way,  and  suffered  the  same 
consequence.  Fortimately  in  this  case  the  plants 
had  borne  good  crops  before  being  attacked,  and 
the  loss  was  not  so  great.  Experience,  I  believe, 
has  proved  that  once  this  pest  has  established 
itself  in  a  garden,  that  it  makes  its  appearance 
«very  year  afterwards  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
rendering  it  practically  impossible  to  grow  re- 
munerative crops  in  a  garden  affected.  The 
disease  attacks  the  plant  at  all  stages  of  its 
growth — sometimes  young  plants  with  only  two 
or  three  leaves  are  affected.  It  first  shows  itself 
as  a  round,  shiny,  small  spot,  and  afterwards 
turns  to  the  colour  of  a  brown  wart.  The  spots 
multiply  rapidly,  shortly  spreading  through  all 
tlie  leaves,  causing  them  soon  to  wither  and 
decay.  On  examining  the  roots  of  these  plants 
they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  free 
from  the  disease. 

I  have  been  face  to  face  with  many  a  serious 
attack  of  fungoid  disease  of  one  sort  or  another, 
both  on  fruit-trees  and  plants,  and  have  never 
failed  in  arresting  their  progress  and  destroying 
them  by  the  application  of  remedies  the  founda- 
tion of  which  were  flowers-of-sulphur  and  lime. 
On  my  recommendation  the  gentleman  applied 
these  remedies  to  his  diseased  Cucumbers,  with 
the  result  that  the  ravages  of  the  pest  were 
checked  for  a  short  time,  but  afterwards  it 
pursued  its  destructive  course  as  bad  as  ever. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  xxviii..  Parts  1  and  2,  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Massee,  V.M.H.,  entitled  "  To  Protect  Cu- 
cumbers and  Tomatos  from  Fungus,"  where  an 
account  is  given  of  this  disease,  detailing  some 
interesting  experiments  carried  out  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  a 
prevention  and  a  remedy  to  this  much  dreaded 
disease,  from  which  I  take  the  following : — 

"  Pkactical  Directions  for  Treatment. 

Commence  watering  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos 
when  a  fortnight  old  every  third  day  with  a 
solution  consisting  of  1  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
dissolved  in  50  gallons  of  water.  After  treating 
for  six  weeks  as  above,  commence  watering  every 
fourth  day  with  a  solution  containing  1  oz.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  35  gallons  of  water.  The 
sidphate  of  copper  should  be  pure,  and  rain- 
water should  be  used  if  possible." 

I  hope  the  Editor  or  some  of  the  numerous 
correspondents  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  be 
able  to  help  growers  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
virulent  and  fatal  disease.  Owen  Thomas.  [A 
full  description  of  the  fungus  was  given  in  our 
columns,  October  4,  1902,  p.  241.  Ed.'J 


VANILLA  CULTIVATION. 

Some  curious  facts  have  recently  come  to  hand 
regarding  the  Vanilla  cultivation  in  Tahiti  and 
Mauritius.  The  exports  from  Tahiti  to  the 
United  States  have  been  declining,  apparently 
from  the  inferiority  of  the  product.  The  small 
trade  that  now  exists  seems  to  be  generally  in 
the  hands  of  Chinamen,  who  encourage  trade 
with  the  natives  by  accepting  options  on  the 
Vanilla  output,  and  ultimately  receive  the  beans 
in  the  crudest  form  and  proceed  to  cure  them. 
The  name  Tahiti,  as  applied  to  Vanilla,  is  said  to 
be  suffioient  to  condemn  the  exports  from  the 


Vanilla-pods  and  mix  them  with  sound  ones.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  companies 
of  native  planters  who  are  trying  to  put  a  high- 
grade  Vanilla  on  the  market. 

With  regard  to  Mauritius,  a  better  tone  accom- 
panies the  information  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  in  that  island,  where,  it  is  stated,  a  com- 
mittee was  recently  appointed  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
Vanilla.  The  following  notes  are  gathered  from 
the  report  of  this  Committee :  That  Vanilla  grows 
luxuriantly  in  Mauritius  and  constitutes  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  disease  on  fully-grown  plants,  and  the 


Fig.  190.— pear  beueke  d'anjoti. 

(From  a  photograph  supplied  bji  Mr.  Jas.  E.  Tyler,  HaUiead.) 


colony,  and  the  American  Consul  has  endeavoured 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  officials  in  a^plan  for 
compulsory  inspection  and  grading  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  looked  upon  favourably  by  the 
officials,  though  it  has  by  many  planters  and 
merchants.  The  Consul  therefor  j  warns  im- 
porters of  Vanilla  from  Tahiti  carefully  to 
examine  any  beans  that  they  have  reason  to 
suspect  of  being  cured  by  Chinese,  as  these 
traders  are  accustomed  to  pick  up  beans  that 
have  been  rejected  by  others  as  totally  unfit  for 
market,  soak  them  in  salt  water  or  let  them 
remain  for  a  time  in  cocoanut-oil,  and  then  pack 
them  in  the  bottoms  of  tins  containing  better 
grades.      Chinamen     will     buy     even     mouldy 


failures  in  certain  plantations  are  mostly  due  to 
bad  cultivation.  There  are  some  3,000  Vanilla 
planters  in  the  island,  but  the  majority  of  these 
are  small  proprietors  who  have  a  few  plants  in 
their  gardens  or  orchards.  The  exports  of  pre- 
pared Vanilla  in  1902  amounted  to  7,712  lb.,  and 
the  cultivation  is  capable  of  considerable  exten- 
sion. In  spite  of  care  taken  to  save  the  pods, 
they  are  subject  to  the  depredations  of  thieves, 
whom,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  product,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  detect.  With  the  view,  there- 
fore, of  protecting  the  planters,  it  is  recommended 
that  stringent  regulations  be  made  for  the  licens-* 
ing  of  all  sellers  and  purchasers  of  Vanilla,  the 
affixing  of  a  special  mark  by  growers  on  their 
green    pods,   and    the  giving  of   notice   to  the 
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authorities  before  Vanilla  is  gathered.  It  was 
alto  recommended  that  a  special  inspector  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  all 
Vanilla  plantations,  preparing  houses,  &c. 

In  the  Seychelles  the  Vanilla  cultivation  has 
for  some  time  been  very  su?cessful,  and  large 
quantities  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  the 
London  market,  mostly  realising  good  prices.  At 
the  first  auction  of  the  year,  on  January  13,  the 
quantity  of  Vanilla  offered  was  so  large  that  the 
sale  was  not  completed  till  late  on  the  following 
day  (the  1-ith).  As  many  as  2,800  tins  were  put 
up  for  sale,  the  total  weight  of  which  was  about 
15|  tons,  and  constituted  a  record  bulk,  the  chief 
portion  being  from  the  Seychelles.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  quantity  was  sold  during  the  two 
days  at  fairly  good  prices,  fine  quality  realising 
from  12s.  to  15,°.  6rf.  per  lb. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  remarks  that  the  fear  expressed  some 
years  back,  that  the  synthetic  production  of 
vanillin  would  ruin  the  Vanilla  culture,  has  not 
yet  been  fulfilled.  The  numerous  and  increasing 
uses  of  Vanilla  for  flavouring  purposes  in  choco- 
lates and  other  kinds  of  confectionery  are  ac- 
countable to  a  large  extent  for  the  present  very 
large  consumption  of  Vanilla.  John  B.  Jackson, 
Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE  EARLIEST  OF  NEW  PEAS. 

In  many  gardens  early  Peas  are  much  sought 
after,  and  various  means  are  adopted  to  secure 
a  crop.  In  our  own  case  we  grow  some  in  pots  and 
others  in  frames  ;  but  our  best  crops  are  secured 
from  seeds  sown  in  pots  in  December  and  planted 
out  early  in  March.  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of 
the  best  systems  of  culture,  and  it  is  suitable  on 
heavy  soils  or  late  localities  where  autumn-sown 
seeds  would  not  be  a  success.  The  old  plan  of 
sowing  in  the  open  ground  in  November  or 
December  does  not  commend  itself  to  many  ;  it 
is  by  no  means  profitable,  and  even  when  the 
plants  have  come  up  well  and  appear  thriving, 
they  generally  suffer  badly  later  on  from  exces- 
sive rainfall  or  late  frojts.  All  gardeners  may 
not  have  the  glass  necessary  to  forward  a  crop ; 
but  even  then  I  should  not  advise  autumn  sowing, 
but  would  prepare  the  land  specially,  and  sow  a 
very  early  .variety  in  February  or  early  in  March, 
and  hasten  the  crop  by  timely  shelter.  This 
can  be  done  by  protecting  the  plants  when 
very  young;  and  gi-owth  is  much  earlier 
when  the  land  is  well  drained  than  it  would 
be  otherwise. 

My  remarks  more  concern  culture  at  the  start 
under  glass,  and  for  this  purpose  special  dwarf- 
growing  varieties  are  required,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  small-podded  round  Peas  of  poor 
flavour.  In  place  of  such  old  varieties  we  have 
some  splendid  early  sorts  that  exhibit  very  great 
improvements.  I  have  referred  to  forcing  Peas, 
and  of  course  most  kinds  will  force,  but  some  are 
much  more  suitable  than  others.  For  pot  culture 
I  have  found  Carter's  Forcing  Pea  very  reliable. 
It  is  a  marrowfat  Pea,  very  sturdy  in  growth, 
and  rarely  exceeds  1  foot  in  height.  It  is  an 
excellent  Pea  for  culture  under  glass.  This 
variety  sown  in  7  or  8-inch  pots  gives  a  good 
return  :  and  it  is  an  excellent  "  frame  "  Pea,  if  the 
seeds  be  sown  in  the  frames,  and  the  soil  raised 
until  about  18  inches  from  the  glass.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  December,  there  will  then  be  a 
crop  of  Peas  in  April.  Such  small-growing  Peas  can 
be  grown  thickly,  so  that  the  plants  nearly  touch 
each  other.  They  are  equally  useful  when  culti- 
vated in  pots ;  if  the  seeds  are  sown  no  w,  and  started 
in  a  fruit-house,  they  will  give  a  good  return.  It 
frequently  happens  that  there  is  room  for  a  few 
dozen  pots  in  Peach-hou;es  or  on  shelves.  Such 
Peas  can  be  grown  also  in  cold  frames  grandly.  I 
have  sown  seeds  in  smiU  pDts  early  in  December, 


and  planted  out  the  young  plants  at  the  end  of 
January  into  the  cold  frames.  Of  course  the 
plants  may  be  grown  in  frames  from  the  start, 
but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  the  frames 
to  spare;  in  my  own  case  they  are  now  occupied 
by  salads. 

Another  very  early  Pea,  and  quite  as  good  as 
Carter's  Forcing,  is  Carter's  Eight-weeks.  This 
was  sent  me  for  trial  a  season  ago,  and  it  is  well 
named,  for  it  is  the  earliest  variety  I  have  grown. 
The  plants  are  a  little  taller  than  those  of  Carter's 
Forcing,  and  are  not  unlike  the  older  American 
AVonder,  which  was  one  of  the  parents.  But  it  is 
an  earlier  Pea,  and  has  larger  pods  of  splendid 
quality.  For  many  years  William  the  First  was 
a  great  favourite,  and  the  Eight-weeks  claims 
this  old  variety  as  one  of  its  parents.  It  is  a 
decided  acquisition  for  pot  or  frame  culture,  and 
invaluable  for  a  first  crop  in  the  open.  Of  other 
varieties  the  Mayflower,  a  marrowfat  Pea,  is  a 
splendid  forcer — William  Hurst  and  Daisy  are 
the  parents,  and  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  me. 
I  know  of  no  better  variety  for  sowing  in  pots 
and  planting-out.  (jtrown  thus  it  gives  a  very 
full  crop ;  its  height  is  under  18  inches ;  the 
pods  are  large  for  an  early  Pea,  having  strontr, 
stately  bine,  which  is  very  valuable  in  forced 
plants,  as  I  find  such  Peas  are  better  able  to  battle 
against  our  variable  climate  than  those  with 
small  thin  haulms,  which  soon  double  over  in  cold 
weather,  and  rarely  recover. 

There  are  older  kinds,  such  as  Early  Morn  and 
Springtide,  but  these  are  better  known,  and  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  their  merits  ;  but  I  would 
briefiy  note  the  value  of  sowing  now  in  5  or  6- 
inch  pots  in  good  loam  not  too  heavy.  We  use 
burnt  wood  ashes  freely,  and  very  little  drainage, 
placing  the  pots  in  cold  frames.  No  heat  is 
given  at  all,  and  the  plants  are  planted-out  early 
in  March  in  deep  drills  in  warm  borders.  In 
cold  situations  I  have  seen  trenches  used  to 
advantage,  these  covered  at  night  in  cold 
weather.  Grown  thus  in  pots  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  obtained  depends  upon  growing  the  plants 
as  hardy  as  possible  at  the  start,  and  in  giving 
them  room  to  develop.  In  planting,  the  soil 
should  be  made  firm  about  the  roots.  6.  Wijthes. 
Syon  Bouse  Gardens,  Brentford. 


TONQUIN  BEAN. 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Mr.  Eugene 
Andre's  A  Naturalist  in  the  Giuanas(  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.),  and  reviewed  in  our  columns  Sept.  17, 
1904,  p.  107  :— 

"The  Tonqua,  Ton-ka,  or  Tonquin  Bean  of 
commerce,  first  reached  Europe  from  the  Chinese 
province  of  Tonquin.  It  is  the  dried  seed  of  the 
fruit  of  Dipterix  odorata,  and  it  owes  the  peculiar 
odour  for  which  it  is  valued  to  a  crystallisable 
principle  known  as  coumarin.  At  least  two  other 
known  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Melilotus  officinalis  and  Anthoxanthum  odor- 
atum,  are  indebted  to  the  same  principle  for  their 
fragrance.  The  tree  has  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  tropical  America,  but  the  product  ex- 
ported from  Para  appears  to  be  inferior  to  that 
which  comes  from  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Caura  and  the  Cuchivero  rivers.  .  .  .  The 
average  altitude  of  the  ranges  [in  this  dis- 
trict] is  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  but  there 
are  peaks  that  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly 
6,000  feet.  Besides  the  mountain  ranges,  many 
isolated  hills  and  large  open  masses  of  granite, 
only  a  little  higher  than  the  surrounding  country, 
are  scattered  through  the  forest.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  mountains  and  lajas  consists 
largely  of  granitic  grit,  and  it  is  in  this  soil  that 
the  Tonka  Bean  tree  appears  to  be  at  home. 
Although  met  with  in  patches,  this  tree  is  not  by 
any  means  gregarious,  so  that  the  collecting  of 
the  fruit  is  arduous  work.  So  irregular  are  the 
crops  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  forecast  the 


yield  of  any  particular  year.  It  may  however  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  for  one  or  two  years 
after  a  plentiful  harvest  the  production  is  so 
scant  that  it  does  not  pay  to  collect  beans.  In 
Venezuela  the  tree  is  known  as  Sarrapia,  and  the 
men  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  seed  are 
called  sarrapieros.  The  sarrapieros  begin  to 
arrive  on  the  Caura  early  in  February.  Some  of 
them  come  from  considerable  distances ;  a  good 
many  are  from  Cuidad-Bolivar. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November 
while  the  fruit  is  still  quite  small  and  green,  the 
large  macaws  and  several  other  members  of  the 
parrot  family  commit  great  havoc  upon  the 
young  crop.  No  birds  are  more  extravagant  than 
parrots  in  their  method  of  feeding,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  what  they  consume  as  of  what  they 
waste.  Wherever  these  birds  have  eaten  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  fruit  only  clawed  and 
then  awkwardly  dropped,  or  perhaps  with  just  a. 
small  piece  bitten  off.  Hence  the  destruction 
before  maturity  of  enormous  quantities  of  this 
valuable  product. 

AU  through  February  and  March  the  Caura, 
so  deserted  at  other  times,  presents  a  scene  of 
activity.  Many  boats  are  met  with  striiggling 
against  the  powerful  current  of  the  stream,  from 
the  large  bongo  or  dug-out  of  several  tons  with 
an  entire  family,  to  the  frail  skiff  handled  by  two 
men.  Those  of  a  more  enterprising  disposition 
fit  u_p  expeditions  of  two  or  three  bongos,  and. 
employ  quite  a  number  of  hands.  This  is  a  time 
of  plenty  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Pro- 
gress up  the  river  is  slow,  and  the  boats  make 
frequent  stoppages  for  the  pvu'pose  of  purchasing 
fresh  provisions  and  rum.  Wherever  there  is  a 
settlement  the  men  will  laud,  and  most  of  them 
get  drunk. 

So  soon  as  a  party  has  selected  a  spot  as  a 
centre  of  operations,  the  men  build  the  ranches 
or  huts,  which  for  two  or  three  months  will  be 
their  home.  If  the  fruit  has  commenced  to  fall, 
collecting  begins  at  once  ;  if  not,  the  men  wander 
about  the  forest  noting  the  spots  where  fruit  is 
plentiful,  or  they  while  away  the  time  fishing  and 
hunting.  Every  member  of  a  family  or  party, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  takes  part  in  the  col- 
lecting. At  day-break  the  work  commences,  the 
workers  separating  so  that  no  fruit-bearing  tree 
may  be  overlooked.  After  the  trees  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ranchos  have 
been  exhausted,  the  sarrapieros  wander  further 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  often  they  under- 
take expeditions  to  considerable  distances  and 
remain  a  week  or  a  fortnight  away.  During  this 
time  they  sleep  in  the  forest,  slinging  their 
hammocks  between  trees,  with  a  slight  covering 
of  wild  Plantain  leaves  or  Pahn  branches  to  keep 
the  rain  off. 

The  fruit  of  the  Sarrapia  is  much  like  a  Mango 
in  appearance,  and  is  largely  eaten  by  the 
natives.  It  has  but  little  pulp,  which  is  sticky 
and  of  insipid  taste,  the  seed  being  covered  with 
a  hard  firr-like  substance.  After  the  sarrapiero 
has  got  together  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit,  he 
takes  his  find  to  some  open  spot  where  he  can  get; 
the  benefit  of  strong  sunlight.  The  hard  shell  is 
then  carefully  broken  between  two  stones,  and  a 
single  oblong  bean  of  a  dark-brown  colour  ob- 
tained. The  seeds  are  then  spread  out  to  dry, 
generally  upon  the  large  open  masses  of  granite 
called  lajas  which  form  so  peculiar  a  feature  of 
the  forests  of  this  region.  These  dried  beans 
form  the  Sarrapia  or  Tonca-bean,  as  it  is  sold 
by  the  sarrapiero  to  the  merchants  of  Cuidad- 
Bolivar,  where  the  process  of  crystallisation, 
as  it  is  called,  is  sometimes  carried  out.  This 
operation,  however,  costs  very  much  less  if 
performed  in  Trinidad,  where  the  strong  rum 
required  for  the  process  can  be  obtained  at  a. 
cheaper  rate  than  at  Cuidad-Bolivar.  By  the' 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  last; 
beans  have  been  taken,  and  the  crop  may  be  said 
to  be  over." 
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CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

JASMINES. 
There  are  few  gardens  but  contain  some  of 
these  free-flowering  and   in   many  cases  sweet- 
scented  plants,  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open. 
There  is  a   large    number   of    species   to   select 
from,  but  a  couple  of  dozen  or  so  comprise  the 
cream    of    them.     Among    the    warm    stove    or 
greenhouse  varieties,  perhaps  J.  graeillimum  is 
best  known  on  account  of  its  delicious  fragrance, 
flowering  in  mid  -  winter  either    as  a   pot-plant 
or  in  a  basket.      Being  of  slender  growth  it  is 
best   suspended  from  the   roof    in    baskets.     J. 
Sambac    and    its    double  form  are   well    worth 
cultivating,  and  succeed  best  when  planted  out 
and  trained  to  a  pillar  or  rafter.     This  species 
has  larger  flowers  than  the  flrst-named  and  is 
equally  as  fragrant.     The  above-named  sorts  have 
pure  white  flowers,  as  have  also  J.  azoricum  and  J. 
didymum ;    the   former    is    sweetly- scented   and 
flowers  from  June  until  the  end  of  November  in 
the  conservatory  here  and    is   a   robust  grower, 
requiring  to  be    cut   hard   back    during   winter. 
J.   grandiflorum   has   a  more   bushy  habit.      Its 
whitish  flowers  are  reddish  underneath,  but  it  is 
seldom  met  with  in  gardens,  nor  is  J.  undulatum 
or  J.   panioulatam,  both   of   which   have   white 
flowers.     Among  hardy  kinds  none  is  better  known 
than   the   old   J.   officinale,   the    common    white 
Jasminum    which    is     so    highly     fragrant    and 
thrives  and  flowers  in  almost  any  aspect  against 
a  wall.     This  requires  to  be  spurred  back  fairly 
hard    during    winter    or    early    spring    as    the 
flowers    are   produced   at  the  tip   of  the  young 
growths    made     during     siunmer     and    are    at 
their   best  from  the  end  of  July   until  October. 
I   think    that   this    variety    flowers    best    when 
grown   in   a   comparatively   poor   soil,   as  I   can 
remember  several  instances  where  plants  having 
had  nothing  but  a  hard  road  or  foot-path  for  the 
roots    to    enter,    have    flowered    profusely.       J. 
nudiflorum   is   also  well-known   for  its  wealth  of 
blossom    during    November  onwards,  and  unlike 
the  preceding  its  flowers  emanate  from  nearly 
every  joint  on  shoots  made  during  summer  instead 
of  at    the    tips,  and    usually    the   growths   are 
devoid    of    foliage    when    the    flowers    expand. 
This    species    succeeds    equally    well   against  a 
north  wall  as  when  given  a  position  facing  the 
south.     In  early  spring  spur  it  back  similar  to 
J.  officinale,  training  up  young  shoots  from  the 
base  every  few  years  to  replace  the  older  ones. 
J.  floridum  and  J.  fruticans  are  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  both  have  yellow  flowers.     J.  revo- 
lutum   has    bright   yellow    flowers,   and   is   very 
sweet-scented ;  this  is  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub, 
and  flowers   from  May  throughout  the  summer. 
J.  prtmulinum  is  somewhat  new,  and  has  large 
flowers  of  bright  yellow  colour  ;  this  is  also  an 
evergreen,  and  said  to  be  quite  hardy.     We  have 
a  yellow  variety  here  under  the  name  of  J.  tri- 
umphans,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  catalogued  ; 
this  came  from  the  Continent,  making  a  robust 
climber,  and  the  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant, 
and  in  bloom  nearly  the  whole  summer  on  a  south 
aspect. 

All  the  species  mentioned  root  readily  from 
cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers ;  the  greenhouse  va- 
rieties grow  and  flower  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand.  Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
spring,  and  placed  in  a  warm  case  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  stove  plants.  The  hardy  sorts,  if 
increased  by  cuttings,  make  roots  more  readily  if 
placed  under  hand-lights  or  frames,  choosing  cut- 
tings of  firm  wood,  and  inserting  them  early  in 
autumn,  although  all  the  hardy  species  root 
freely  in  this  part  if  stuck  in  under  a  north  wall 
and  planted  firm  in  the  soil.  Most  of  the  Jas- 
mines are  useful  for  supplying  fiowers  for  cut- 
ting, especially  the  hardy  varieties,  J.  officinale 
reminding  one  of  Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbi- 
florum  when  set  up  in  glasses,  but  J.  nudifiorum 
is  a  trifle  too  stiil',  appearing  to  greater  advantage 
on  the  plant.  J.  Mayne,  Bicton,  Divonshire. 


COTONEASTER  ANGUSTIFOLIA.* 

Visitors  to  one  of  the  recent  fortnightly  shows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  struck 
by  the  profusion  of  yellow  berries  (pomes  rather) 
produced  on  a  spray  of  this  plant  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  on  behalf  of  M.  Maurice  de 


The  plant  comes  from  Yunnan,  where  it  was 
first  found  by  the  Abbe  Delavay,  and  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  Pyracantha,  a  plant 
which  has  a  wide  distribution  in  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Himalayas,  Like  it,  it  is  spiny, 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  linear  obovate  leaves, 
which  are  densely  downy  on  the  lower  surface 


Fig.   191.— COTONE.iSTEK  ANGUSTIFOLI.-i  :    EEEEIES  ORANGE  COLOUKED. 


Vilmorin.  Some  compared  the  glowing  fruits  to 
those  of  Crataigus  Lelandi,  others  to  those  of 
Hippophae  rhamuoides,  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  which 
they  resembled  in  colour. 

•  Coloueaster  angustifolia,  Prancliet,  Plaut,  Delavay- 
an;i?  (1839),  p,  221.— Rami  virgati  cortice  rubro  fusco  ; 
ramuli  iu  spinam  validam  sa?piusmutatiiuflorescentia 
mine  lougiores  uuuc  breviores  aorifei'i  etiam  baud 
rare  aplce  vulnei-autes  :  folia  persistentia  liueari- 
laUL-eolata,  bi-evitor  petiolata  obtusa  cum  mucruuulo 
brevissimo,  supra  glabra,  marginibus  revoUUis.  subtu,^ 
ciuereo-tomentosa.  neivi  sccundarii  parum  couspicui. 
utriusecus    8  —  10   parallel!;    flores    albi   paucl  (b  —  ii> 


covered  on  the  upper  surface  when  young 
with  stellate  pubescence  which  soon  falls 
off.  At  least,  in  the  dried  specimens  the 
appearances  are  as  we  describe    them,  and  the 

raeemoso-cymosi.  peduaculis  tomentellis  brevibus 
Id floresccmia  folia  uoa  superans  ;  calyx  tomeutellus, 
lobis  ovate  deltoideis  :  petala  oborata  vel  subrotunda 
calvce  duple  longiora ;  sepala  mox  post  aathesin 
receptaciilo  duple  Ijreviora  :  drupa  .i-pyrena,  pyrenia 
vix  osseis  potiuscartilagiueis,  iutei-  se  emnino  llberis. 
Folia  2  to  3  cent,  longa.  omill.  lata;  fleres  diam,  1  cent,; 
pedunculi  8  to  12  mill.  long.  Yunuan  .  ,  .  Delavay, 
u.  37.H,  Likiang  !  .  .  .  Delavay,  an,  61  et  47  ! 
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berries  (may  we  be  excused  the  informality  !)  are 
likewise  covered  wben  young  with  a  similar 
investment.  The  young  flowers  have  their  calyx- 
tube  covered  with  a  dense  investment  of  white 
bairs,  whilst  the  young  shoots  and  the  short 
petioles  are  covered  with  rust-coloured  down. 
There  is  thus  considerable  diversity  in  the 
pubescence  on  different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 
The  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew  since 
1899,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
before  it  made  its  appearance  at  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  recently. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  a  letter  of 
M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  to  Mr.  George  Paul : — 

"  The  seeds  were  received  in  1895  from  Pere 
Soulie  (Mission  Etrangere)  then  residing  at 
Tos'kou,  in  Eastern  Thibet,  and  wfre  most 
probably  coUeeted  in  that  neighbourhood.  Even 
if  collected  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the 
locality  points  to  a  certain  degree  of  hardiness. 
In  fact,  seedlings  two  to  three  years  old  suffered 
slightly  from  the  frost ;  but  two  old  bushes  (which 
germinated  in  1896)  were  not  affected  by  15°  or 
even  17°  Centigrade — that  is  about  zero  (0)  Fahren- 
heit— in  January,  1903. 

"  The  young  plants  are  for  the  first  three  to  four 
years  erect,  but  then  the  lateral  branches  begin  to 
take  much  development,  and  the  two  bushes  at 
Les  Barres,  left  entirely  unpruned,  are  of  similar 
habit — that  is,  about  4  feet  high,  6  feet  wide,  with 
the  branches  mostly  horizontal,  the  lowest  trailing 
on  the  ground. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Botanical 
Congress  in  1900,  the  two  bushes  at  Les  Barres 
had  already  some  fruits.  They  were  green, 
turning  to  yellow  on  October  1 ,  and  gained  their 
fine  orange  colour  a  month  later. 

One  of  my  original  seedlings  was  given  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Montpellier ;  but  it  is  not  so 
fine  as  the  bushes  at  Les  Barres,  on  account,  I 
suppose,  of  too  dry  a  summer.  I  think  it  will  be 
very  valuable  for  the  West  of  England  and  of 
France,  and  that  the  plant  will  be  very  well 
adapted  to  the  London  climate. 

The  resemblance  of  the  foliage  with  Crataegus 
pyracantha  Lelaudi  is  manifest,  but  the  habit  is 
different,  and  the  fruit  is  five-seeded.  It  will  be 
very  easy  to  propagate,  as  it  seeds  profusely,  and 
will  probably  be  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings  of 
young  shoots  in  summer."  M.  T.  M. 


COLONIAL     NOTES. 


MOMBASA,  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 
Well,  here  I  am  at  my  port  of  destination 
on  this  island,  a  most  beautiful  place,  amid 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  It  is  only  some 
three  miles  long  and  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  mainland.  The  climate  has  been  most 
pleasant  so  far,  with  a  coasting  sea-breeze  right 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  in  front  of  us,  and  I  have 
quite  enjoyed  the  entire  change  of  scene  and  life. 
Mombasa  is  a  very  ancient  town,  dating  back 
many  centuries,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  fort 
attributed  to  the  great  Portuguese  navigator, 
Vasco  de  Oama,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
present  fort  is  probably  nearly  as  old,  and  the 
whole  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  quaint 
buildings,  interspersed  with  coral-built  huts 
roofed  with  Palm-leaves,  is  most  picturesque, 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  oriental  as  Zanzibar. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  really  properly  seen 
Cocoa-nut  Palms  in  perfection ;  and  what  beautiful 
trees  they  are  too  !  Limes  and  Bananas  abound, 
and  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  including 
Bougainvilleas.  There  is  one  specially  pretty 
flowering  bush,  of  which  I  cannot  yet  get  the  name. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more  with  an 
Acacia-like  leaf,  and  has  fine  flower-spikes  with 
red  and  orange-tipped  blooms  thereon.  It  grows 
like  a  weed  here.  The  seed  is  somewhat  like  a 
small   French  bean  in   size,  shape,  and   colour. 


I  enclose  a  few  for  inspection.  To-morrow 
(October  17)  I  proceed  to  Nanoh  in  the  interior, 
some  twenty-four  hours'  ride  by  rail ;  but  I  am 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  get  to  Victoria  Nyanza 
this  time.  I  may  say  that  everything  in  Mombasa 
is  more  Indian  than  African,  and  the  currency  is 
the  rupee.  I  find  that  one  has  to  work  much 
more  leisurely  in  the  Tropics,  as  the  heat  here 
between  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  is  very  intense.  I  have 
to  go  about  in  a  big  brown  helmet,  as  it  is  not 
really  safe  to  wear  any  other  hat.   }V. 


DIFFICULTIES    OF   A   GARDENER 

IN   INDIA. 

A  Report  recently  published  of  the  gardens  of 
His  Highness  Maharana  Fateh  Singhji  Bahadur, 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  conscientious  gardener  in  India  when 
trying  to  defend  his  master's  property.  We  read 
that— 

"  So  long  as  native  visitors  go  sight-seeing,  and 
no  expense  is  incurred,  they  are  quite  at  ease. 
However,  they  forget  that  the  garden  is  entirely 
a  pleasure  resort,  and  knowing  this  they  should 
endeavour  to  assist  in  preventing  damage  to 
grass,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Stealing  seems  to  be  a 
bora  instinct  in  many  visitors.  Flowers  and 
fallen  fruit  are  invariably  carried  away  in  the 
familiar  brass  vessel  called  "lota" ;  and  so  long  as 
the  flowers  are  presented  at  their  temples,  no 
harm  whatever  is  done.  When  they  are  questioned 
as  to  the  removal  of  such  flowers  and  fruit,  they 
simply  reply:  'They  did  not  know,  or  they  did 
not  think  it  any  harm,'  with  an  innocent  ex- 
pression on  their  faces  that  often  gives  them 
their  release.  The  young  variegated  shoots  of 
Doob-grass  (Cynodon  dactylon)  are  carefully 
plucked  by  women  worshippers,  who  come  in 
hundreds,  squat  on  the  grass,  pluck  a  small 
handful,  which  is  neatly  arranged  into  a  little 
bouquet,  and  taken  also  to  their  temples.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  fault  with  those  ladies,  for  it 
is  a  customary  thing,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  generations.  It  seems  a  nice  way  of  pre- 
senting their  simple  offering  to  their  gods. 
One  old  lady  was  brought  to  me  on  several 
occasions  charged  with  removing  flowers  and 
grass  in  this  way.  Once  she  bad  in  her  lota 
several  flowers  of  Artabotrys  odoratissimus  with 
others,  the  strong  smell  of  which  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  her.  She  tried  to  assert  her 
innocence,  but  lost  her  case.  I  told  her  that  when- 
ever she  Wanted  flowers  for  such  purposes  I  would 
gladly  let  her  have  a  few,  but  she  flew  into  a 
violent  fit  of  temper,  and  told  me  she  was  not  the 
least  obliged  for  my  kind  offer.  She  had  been 
doing  this  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  all  her 
people  for  generations  before  her.  She  would 
never  ask  the  sahib  for  permission.  I  saw  it  was 
useless  to  contend  with  her,  and  allowed  her  to 
depart  in  peace.  I  notice  the  same  old  dame  is 
doing  the  same  thing  day  after  day  with  im- 
punity. A  quantity  of  loose  flowers  and  garlands 
are  used  during  the  year  in  the  temples — Roses, 
Jasminum  of  sorts,  Nerium,  Hibiscus  Rosa 
sinensis,  Pandanus,  Chrysanthemums,  Calotropis 
gigantea,  and  in  fact  all  pretty  flowers  are  used 
for  decoration  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  Indian  mode  of  plucking  flowers  is  entirely 
different  to  the  English  way.  The  actual  flower 
is  flrst  nipped  off  without  any  stem  or  leaf. 
Native  ladies  do  not  possess  pockets,  but  they 
have  a  much  better  mode  of  accommodation  than 
their  English  sisters ;  they  place  the  flowers  in 
the  folds  of  their  saries  or  shawls. 

Foliage  is  also  used  in  the  temples.  Leaves  of 
Plantain,  Mango,  Mimusops  Elengi,  Guatteria 
longifolia,  and  Santalum  album.  The  Lotus 
flower  (Nelumbium  speciosum)  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  temple  flowers,  and  it  really  is  a  majestic 
one.     Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  lake  of 


Lotus  in  flower.  I  think,  Vith  the  exception  of 
Victoria  Regia,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  aquatic 
plants,  and  stands  cut  for  such  a  long  time." 

It  should  be  added  that  these  gardens  are  at 
TJddipur,  Mewar. 


THE    ROSARY. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    WHITE    MAEECHAL 
NIEL   ROSE. 

In  the  nursery  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Blau,  Miiuchen- 
bernsdorf  (Thuringia),  there  grows  in  one  of 
the  greenhouses  the  original  plant  of  the  "  White 
Marcchal  Niel."  This  tree  was  planted  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  covered  every  year  with 
lovely  creamy-white,  sweet-scented  blooms. 

Mr.  Georg  Blau,  Baden-Baden,  has  given  mo 
some  information  about  the  history  of  this  Rose, 
and  also  I  take  some  notices  from  Die  Garten.' 
welt,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  608,  617. 

The  first  plant  of  the  White  Marechal  Niel  was 
sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1895 ;  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Nic.  Welter,  Trier,  also  offered  a 
white  Marcchal  Niel,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
his  variety  is  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Blau. 

To  the  history  may  be  added  the  following : 
Among  some  Marechal  Niel  Rose  trees  which 
covered  the  back  wall  of  a  forcing-house  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Blau,  one  plant  did  not  pro- 
duce flowers  of  the  usual  deep- golden  yellow 
colour,  but  some  of  a  dirty  creamy-white.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Blau  advised  him  to  cut  this  tree 
down,  and  plant  a  good  one  instead,  which,  how- 
ever, was  never  done.  By-and-by  the  colour 
changed  to  a  purer  white,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be 
a  Niphetos. 

In  the  year  1892—93  Mr.  Blau  sold  flowers  of 
the  supposed  Niphetos  to  various  persons  in  the 
German  Empire,  also  to  Mr.  Westphal  at  Plauen, 
who  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  a  Niphetos, 
but  a  sport  from  Marcchel  Niel.  Mr.  Westphal 
ordered  later  on  a  larger  quantity  of  buds,  and 
tried  to  propagate  this  new  sort  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Frank  Koehler.  [The  Rose  subsequently 
became  the  subject  of  disputes  and  legal  contro- 
versies, into  the  merits  of  which  we  cannot 
enter.  Ed.] 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


CIREOPETALUM  RETUSroSCULUM. 
The  reappearance  of  this  pretty  species,  origin- 
ally described  by  the  late  Professor  Eeichenbaoh 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chro7iicle,  1869,  p.  1182,  is  indi- 
cated by  an  inflorescence  sent  by  that  enthusiastic 
lover  and  keen  hunter  of  pretty  "  botanical " 
Orchids,  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  It 
was  recorded  by  Parish  and  Colonel  Benson,  "  on 
Moolee,  Tenasserim,  altitude  5,000  to  6,000  feet." 
In  this  case  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported  by 
Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  from  Cochin  China. 
The  umbel  bears  flowers  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  each  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  Restrepia.  The  upper  sepals  are 
dark  purple,  the  coherent  lower  sepals  are  yellow 
marked  with  dark  red. 

Ltcaste   X  LUCIANI. 

Mr.  George  Reynolds,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, Esq.,  Gunnersbury  Park,  sends  two  very 
handsome  and  interesting  Lycastes  which  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  flower  out  of  a  small 
lot  from  Guatemala,  bought  as  Lycaste  Skinneri. 
The  one  is  a  species  and  the  other  a  natural 
hybrid. 

Lycaste  x  Luciani,  a  natural  hybrid  between 
L.  Skinneri  and  L.  lasioglossa,  was  figured  in 
Lindenia,  vol.  ix.,  p.  59.  The  flower  sent  by 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  larger  than  the  figured  variety, 
the  flower  measuring  over  five  inches  across  and 
the  sepals  of  a  more  uniform  bright  rose.     The 
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petals  are  white  freckled  with  rose  on  the  inside ; 
the  lip,  which  has  the  hairy  surface  of  L.  lasio- 
glossa,  bright  magenta  rose  with  white  margin 
and  yellowish  tint  on  the  disc;  column,  white. 
Lycaste  lasioglossa  {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1872, 
p. 215)  has  lanceolate  acute  sepals  nearly  six  inches 
at  their  greatest  expansion,  and  of  a  reddisli  cinna- 
mon-brown colour;  petals  bright  yellow;  lip, 
narrow  and  with  a  much  elongated  hairy  front 
lobe,  yellow  with  red  markings  inside  the  lateral 
lobes ;  column,  whitish  with  red  markings  on  the 
under  side.  The  bases  of  the  sepals  have  patches 
of  white  downy  processes,  and  the  whole  flower  a 
very  singular  and  attractive  appearance. 

Epidkndrum  teicolor  (Eolfe). 
This  pretty  and  extremely  rare  species  has 
flowered  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  whose 
specimen  and  that  at  Glasnevin  probably  repre- 
sent the   whole  of  it  in  cultivation.      It   is  a 


brought  the  Clare  Lawn  Phalsenopsis  to  such 
perfection,  viz.,  an  even  and  comfortably  warm 
temperature  all  the  year  round.  Sarcochilus 
Berkeley i  was  discovered  by  Major-General  E.  S. 
Berkeley  in  1880  in  the  Island  of  Camorta,  and 
described  by  the  late  Professor  Eeichenbach 
as  Thrixspermum  Berkeleyi  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  April  29,  1882.  It  has  long,  drooping 
spikes  of  wax-like  cream-white  flowers,  with  two 
small  violet  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is 
not  a  robust  grower,  and  its  flowers  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  SaccolabiumHendersonianum, 
but  on  penduloiis  instead  of  erect  racemes. 


AN   AMERICAN    "TREE-GARDEN." 

[See  Supplementaky  Illustration.] 
The     Arnold    Arboretum,    under    the    able 
directorship  of  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  finest  "tree-garden  "  in  the  world. 


Along  the  foot  of  the  hill  behind  the  brook 
Kalmia  latifolia  and  Rhododendrons  are  a  blaze 
of  colour  in  spring,  and  groups  of  Azalea  Kiemp- 
feri — a  species  collected  on  the  high  mountains 
of  Japan,  and  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Pro- 
fessor Sargent — furnish  masses  of  vivid  red. 
Along  the  brook  are  to  be  seen  in  due  season 
many  showy  native  plants  in  a  perfectly  wild 
state,  species  which  are  favourites  in  the  rock- 
gardens  or  herbaceous  borders  of  this  coimtry. 

Viburnums,  Cornus,  and  a  host  of  native 
shrubs  are  used  for  massing  along  the  drives,  and 
not  only  are  they  extremely  effective  when  in  flower, 
but  equally  or  more  so  when  laden  with  fruit  or 
clothed  in  the  brilliant  autumnal  tints  which 
mark  the  North' American  fall  of  the  leaf.  During 
the  whole  of  the  season  of  growth,  indeed,  there 
are  always  objects  of  great  beauty  and  interest  to 
be  seen  in  the  Arnold]  Arboretum,  and  all, tree- 
lovers    shovild,  'if    possible,  make  a  pilgrimage 


Fig.  192. — gkoup  of  hemlocks  in  the  aexold  aeboeetum,  us.a. 


rather  slender  caulescent  plant  bearing  a  grace- 
ful pendulous  raceme  of  about  fifty  flowers,  each 
aboxxt  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  flowers,  which 
are  closely  and  regularly  arranged,  are  cream- 
white,  the  singularly  formed  fleshy  labelhun  being 
orange  colour  with  purple  lines  at  the  base.  It 
is  winter- flowering,  for  the  plant  originally 
described  bloomed  late  in  November.  The  plant 
was  imported  from  Venezuela  with  Cattleya 
Mossiai. 

Saecochilus  Berkeleyi. 

A  specimen  of  this  pretty  Malayan  Orchid  is 
flowering  for  the  second  time  this  year  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).  The 
same  plant  has  been  growing  and  flowering  regu- 
larly in  the  collection  for  many  years,  the  treat- 
ment  given  it  being    the   same  as  that   which 


Not  only  is  it  a  vast  [tree  aud^shrub  museum — 
where  are  cultivated  every  species  and  available 
variety  of  ligneous  plants  capable  of  withstanding 
the  severe  winters  of  New  England — but  it  is 
also  one  great  series  of  object-lessons  to  the  tree- 
lover  and  landscape  gardener. 

Hemlock  Hill  (fig.  192),  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Arboretum,  is  a  bit  of  primeval  forest,  which 
by  some  miracle  has  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  In  all  probability  some  of  the  trees  quite  near 
the  site  of  the  accompanying  illustration  were 
standing  at  the  time  of  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America.  By  the  way,  no  one  who  is  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hemlock  Spruce  in  Britain 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  tree  under  favourable  conditions  in  its  native 
home ;  it  forms  straight  stems,  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  thrives  on  rocky  slopes. 


there.  The  writer  _hasJhadJ[the]JgoodJfortune,to 
see  the  Arboretum  many  times,  and  he  lives  in 
hopes  of  again  revisiting  it. 

The  larger  -  growing  trees  [are  planted  ini 
specially  planned  groups,  arranged  according  to 
their  botanical  affinities,  and  so  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  Oaks,  Walnuts,  Hickories,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  famOy.  It  wovdd  reqiiire  much  space — 
many  numbers  of  the  Gordeners'  Chronicle — to  do 
justice  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  either  from  a. 
dendrological  or  landscape  point  of  view,  and  an 
abler  pen  than  that  wielded  by  the  present 
writer.  G.  N. 

[For  the  photograph  whence  our  Supplementary 
Illustration  was  taken  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens, 
Kew.  In  further  illustration  of  the  subject  we 
make  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  readby 
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Mr.  Wilhelm  Miller,  at  the  conference  of  horti- 
culturists at  St.  Louis,  on  November  10,  and 
printed  in  full  in  the  American  Florist .- — 

"One  of  the  most  fi-nitful  u'ifts  tliat  was  ever  marlr  to 
Immauit.v  was  that  wliii-li  rL-sulted  iu  the  Aruold  Arbore- 
tum, the  best  coUeetiou  of  liardy  ti'ccs  aud  slirubs  iu 
tlie  United  States.  Although  the  arboretum  is  of 
immeuse  practical  value  to  horticulture,  the  chauces 
are  that  the  story  of  its  foundation  is  uutamiliar  to  tlio 
majority  of  this  audience,  cveu  to  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  arboretum.  James  Arnold 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  trees  and  shrubs  ;  lie 
did  not  leave  tlie  money  for  tliat  specific  purpose,  and 
liis  gift  was  rather  .small.  He  was  a  Kew  England  mer- 
chant who  retired  at  fifty,  enjoyed  a  good  garden,  and 
had  confidence  in  tJie  judgment  of  his  friend,  George  B. 
Emerson,  author  of  the  well-known  report  on  the  forest 
trees  of  Massachusetts.  Doubtless  acting  on  Mr.  Emer- 
son's suggestion,  he  left  the  money  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  purposely  stating  the 
object  iu  the  vaguest  possible  manner,  so  that  the 
trustees  could  put  the  money  into  whatever  promised 
the  biggest  returns  to  humanity. 

It  happened  that  they  put  the  money  into  a  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  happened  that  they  were  fortu- 
nate to  secure  as  dii-ector  a  wealthy  man  who  not  only 
gave  them  the  best  collection  of  books  on  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  world,  but  better  still  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  service  of  science  in  the  same  spirit  aud 
with  the  same  elTectiveness  as  Lawes  and  Gilbert  or 
Charles  Darwin.  In  fact,  it  was  this  director,  Professor 
Sargent,  who  made  the  notalile  bargain  with  Harvard 
University  and  the  city  of  Boston,  which  has  magnified 
the  original  gift  of  James  Arnold  to  an  elTectiveness  far 
beyond  his  dreams,  so  that  his  service  to  humanity 
becomes  comparable  to  that  of  two  colonial  ministers 
who  gave  what  they  could  spare,  viz.,  EUhu  Yale  aud 
John  Harvard. 

Now  lor  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  piece  of  flnaucia[ 
■ougincering  which  it  took  five  years  to  perfect.  First, 
tlie  Siloa  of  North  America,  probably  the  most  splendid 
scientific  book  of  any  kind  that  has  been  produced  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  certainly  the  best  work  ever 
published  that  descrilies  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  aiiv 
<--ouutry.  Second.  Garden  and  Forest,  the  best  horti- 
cultural periodical  we  have  ever  had.  Third,  the  Jcssiip 
collection  of  the  trees  of  North  America,  now  preserved 
in  the  Americau  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New 
Tork,  a  collection  which  is  all  a  tree-lover,  horticul- 
turist, botanist,  forester,  lumberman  or  wood-worker 
could  wish  for.  Fourth,  its  census  of  the  forest  wealtli 
of  the  country,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  forest  reserve  that  uowamouuls 
to  sixty-two  million  acres  of  timberland.  Fifth,  it-. 
\vork  iu  connection  with  the  estaljlishmeut  of  the  first 
■State  reserve,  that  of  New  York.  Sixth,  its  part  in  the 
rescue  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  creation  of  a  great  park 
there.  Seventh,  its  contribution  to  landscape  garden- 
ing, since  it  has  shown  that  a,  botanical  garden  may  bo 
made  primarily  a  beautiful  park,  instead  of  a  mere  out- 
door museum.  Eighth,  its  educational  value  to  the 
general  public,  to  college  students,  and  to  nurseiymeu 
and  gardeners.  Lastly,  its  direct  practical  services  to 
horticulture  in  testing  the  hardiness  aud  ornamental 
value  of  new  aud  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  All  this  is  a 
great  deal  to  grow  out  of  a  gift  of  about  10,000  dols.  iu 
1S68,  but  a  wise  gift  often  grows  that  way.  Au  acorn 
makes  a  small  start,  but  it  ha-s  big  possibilities.  Every 
smalt  city  aud  every  county  needs  some  sort  of  improve- 
ment or  horticultural  society.  The  country  is  now  cry- 
tug  for  a  sot  of  decently  trained  gardeners,  aud  the  only 
way  to  get  thciu  is  to  start  agricultural  high  schools. 
Despite  our  enormous  superiority  in  numbers  and 
ivealth,  we  are  far  l^ehiud  England  in  horticultural 
periodicals  and  other  pulilii-alions."] 


PLANT     NOTES. 


BEGONIA   COEALLINA. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  variety  when  well 
grown,  and  an  ideal  pillar-jilant ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  to  better  advantage  than  at  Curragh- 
more,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  in  Co.  "Waterford,  where  Mr.  Crombie  has  it 
planted  out  in  a  Large  sp.in-roofed  house  used  as 
a  fern  ery. 

The  centre  stage  is  furnished  with  large  speci- 
men Ferns,  and  the  Begonias  are  planted  out  in 
a  bed  under  the  side  stage,  brought  up  by  the 
ratters,  and  then  thinly  trained  on  wires  to  the 
top  of  the  roof  of  the  house.  When  I  saw  the 
plant  last  summer  it  had  already  crossed  the 
apex,  and  was  descending  on  the  other  side.  It 
presented  a  perfect  sheet  of  coral-coloured  flowers, 
making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  the 
sort  I  have  ever  seen.  The  variety  is  a  good 
grower,  but,  like  most  other  plants,  responds  bsst 
to  proper  treatment  and  attention.  J.  G.  jr., 
Bessborough. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  "  ODDITY." 

The  two  side  petals  of  a  Cypripedium  are 
usually  flat,  whilst  the  third  petal  forms  the 
pouch-like  lip  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  the  genus.  In  the  specimen  before  us  the  side 
petals,  instead  of  being  flat,  have  the  same  form 
as  the  lip.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  asking, 
"  Where  is  the  oddity  ?  "  Here  we  have  a  flower 
which  is  generally  irregular  becoming  regular, 
but  by  increased  irregularity  !  It  is  the  ordinary 
flower  that  is  odd — this  one  is  symmetrical.  It 
is  an  instance  of  irregular  peloria  (Masters' 
Vegetable  Teratology,  p.  219).  It  has  been  fre- 
quently exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  illustration  (fig.  193)  was  taken 
from  a  specimen  grown  in  Mr.  G.  C.  Waud's 
garden  at  Ferniehurst,  near  Baildon,  Torks,  under 
the  care  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Taylor. 


Fig.  1113.— CYpniPEDifM  insigne  "oddity.' 
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THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Warkham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Earnet. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. — It  is  preferable  to 
leave  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  these  fruit- 
trees  until  the  pruning  of  the  other  trees  is 
finished,  as  this  will  allow  a  longer  period  for 
the  wood  to  become  thoroughly  ripened.  If  the 
trees  are  nailed  before  this  is  accomplished 
and  very  severe  weather  sets  in.  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  young  growth  is  injured, 
which  necessitates  its  removal,  ani  thus  bare 
spaces  are  caused  in  the  trees.  If  the 
leaves  hang  somewhat  late,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
I'emove  a  portion  with  a  light  Birch  broom  in 
order  to  expose  the  young  wool  to  the  light  and 
sun.  This,  however,  should  be  done  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  present — say  early  in  November. 
The  practice  is  often  resorted  to  of  removing  all 
the  branches  from  the  walls  and  fastening  them 
a  distance  therefrom  in  order  to  retard  the 
flowers.  This  is,  however,  never  practised  at 
Wrotham  Park,  and  only  twice  in  many  years 
have  our  trees  failed  to  produce  good  crops. 
Still,  there  are  some  gardeners  carrying  out 
this  system  with  good  results.  Young  trees  may 
be  planted  with  a  prospect  of  success  until  the 
end  of  March.  When  planting  some  rich  and 
moderately  dry  soil  should  be  worked  m  amongst 
the  roots,  especially  if  the  borders  are  in  a  wet 
condition. 

Planting  Wall  Trees.— Trees  that  are  intended 
for  permanent  positions  should  be  planted  at  a 


distance  of  18  feet  apart.  Between  these  other 
trees  may  be  planted  temporarily,  with  a  view  to 
removal  when  the  permanent  ones  require  more 
space.  Do  not  plant  late  -  fruiting  varieties 
in  cold  districts,  as  their  fruits  seldom 
ripen  satisfactorily.  The  following  will  be 
found  good  reliable  varieties  of  Peaches — Wa- 
terloo, Hale's  Early,  Dyinond  Bellegarde, 
Stirling  Castle,  Goshawk,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Barrington.  The  fruits  of  Waterloo  should  be 
gathered  several  days  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 
Of  Nectarines,  a  selection  may  be  made  of  Lord 
Napier,  Elruge,  Humboldt, Pineapple,  and  Dryden. 
Examine  all  the  older  trees  that  have  been  fruit- 
ing for  many  years,  with  a  view  to  replace  any 
that  are  worn  out.  Young  trees  of  good  varieties 
should  be  in  reserve  for  this  purpose.  They  may 
be  trained  either  on  a  wooden  fence  or  on  walls, 
and  thus  they  will  acquire  several  seasons'  growth 
before  they  are  planted  in  their  permanent  situa- 
tions. In  selecting  young  trees  see  that  they  have 
been  worked  on  suitable  stocks.  Choose  those  that 
are  swelling  freely  and  that  show  no  signs  of  having 
been  checked.  If  at  any  time  too  much  coarse 
wood  is  produced  prune  the  roots  somewhat. 

Raspberry-heds. — If  a  mulch  of  good  manure  has 
been  placed  over  the  roots,  the  stakes  and  frame- 
work made  good,  and  the  canes  thinned,  regulated, 
and  made  secure,  they  will  require  nothing 
further  until  February  or  March,  when  the  canes 
should  be  shortened  to  the  required  height.  For 
the  production  of  good  fruits  the  rods  should 
have  a  healthy  brown  appearance,  and  not  be  too 
strong  or  coarse.  Newly-planted  canes  should  be 
left  until  they  show  signs  of  growth,  when  they 
should  be  cut  level  with  the  ground,  in  order  to 
allow  the  new  growth  to  develop  into  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  fruit.  Superlative  is  a  good 
reliable  variety  of  Raspberry. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  C.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Myrams  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Medinilla  magnijica. — The  floriferousness  of  this 
fine  plant  may  be  increased  by  affording  it  a 
thorough  rest,  and  this  may  be  secured  by  keep- 
ing it  during  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  from 
55°  to  00°.  It  should  be  grown  throughout  the 
summer  iu  a  light  position  in  the  stove,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  when  the  growth  is 
matured,  it  may  with  benefit  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  without  risk  of  injuring  the  foliage. 
When  the  growth  has  become  well  matured  in 
this  way,  the  plant  may  be  expected  to  produce 
its  large,  pendulous  trusses  of  pink  flowers  on 
each  shoot.  Few  occupants  of  the  stove  present 
a  more  striking  appearance  than  Medinilla  when 
so  freely  fiowered.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
May,  aud  remain  a  considerable  time  in  perfec- 
tion. Possibly  the  reason  why  this  plant  is  not 
more  generally  grown  is  that  the  flowers  cannot 
well  be  used  in  the  cut  state.  When  repotting  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  done  in  the  spring,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  flower-trusses.  Loam, 
peat,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  the 
addition  of  a  liberal  supply  of  sand,  forms  a 
suitable  compost. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus  and  Moschosma  riparium. — 
Afford  these  plants  a  temperature  of  55°,  except 
in  the  case  of  plants  the  flowering  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  retard.  These  may  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  afforded  a  temperature  of  from 
45'  to  50°.  Plants  here  which  were  raised  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  the  middle  of  July  are  now 
in  flower,  and  are  retaining  their  foliage  better 
than  in  previous  years,  when  the  cuttings  were 
rooted  earlier.  I  think  the  propagation  may  be 
deferred  even  longer  with  advantage,  and  next 
season  our  cuttings  will  be  inserted  at  the  end  of 
July.  Three  cuttings  placed  in  a  small  pot,  and 
potted-on  when  rooted  without  being  divided,  and 
grown-on  without  stopping  the  shoots,  have  made 
the  most  serviceable  plants.  The  Moschosma  is 
light  and  pretty  while  it  lasts,  but  the  flowers 
begin  to  fall  rather  quickly  when  once  they  are 
fully  open. 

Ste2>hanotis. — Plants  which  flowered  early,  and 
have  since  been  aft'orded  a  good  rest  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  may,  if  early  flowers  are 
required,  be  now  started   into  growth.     Let  the 
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soil  be  afforded  a  watering  with  tepid  water,  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  60".  Later  plants  may 
be  afforded  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
should  not  be  given  water  in  excess. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Pentland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  FiRTH,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippenham. 
French  Beans. — Continue  to  make  sowings  at 
intervals  as  may  be  required.  If  the  amount  of 
space  is  limited,  the  pots  containing  the  seeds  may 
be  placed  under  the  stages  or  in  any  convenient 
corner  where  there  is  sufficient  heat  to  cause  the 
seeds  to  germinate,  but  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  push  through  the  soil  expose  them  to 
all  the  light  possible.  By  this  means  a  week  or 
so  can  often  be  gained.  Wlien  the  earliest 
plants  now  in  bearing  are  past  there  will  be 
another  batch  already  coming  through  the  soil 
to  take  their  place  on  the  stages.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  from  becoming  stagnant 
by  admitting  a  little  fresh  air  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  This  is  very  essential  to  success 
during  the  dull  days  and  long  nights  of  winter, 
for  if  the  plants  are  kept  constantly  in  an  atmo- 
sphere that  is  stagnant  and  moist,  excrescences 
will  be  produced  on  the  foliage,  the  whole  plant 
will  become  unhealthy,  and  the  flowers  will  fail 
to  set  well.  The  air  should  be  admitted  by 
opening  the  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  house 
on  the  opposite  side  from  that  in  which  the  wind 
may  be  blowing.  Cold  air  should  not  be  allowed 
to  blow  direct  on  the  plants  through  the  side  ven- 
tilators, but  if  the  ventilators  are  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  incoming  air  must  pass  over  the 
hot-water  pipes,  no  harm  will  be  done,  and  the 
side  ventilators  in  such  circumstances  may  be 
employed. 

Peas. — Where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  nature  and 
is  in  good  condition  for  being  worked,  let  another 
sowing  of  Peas  be  made  almost  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  cover  the  seeds  as  was  advised  in 
a  previous  Calendar.  Those  Peas  which  are  now 
through  the  soil  must  be  carefully  protected 
against  slugs,  sparrows,  &e.,  or  the  points  will 
disappear. 

Toynatos. — Where  a  stock  has  been  raised  from 
cuttings,  let  these  be  potted  into  pots  3  or  4  inches 
in  diameter,  as  may  be  required  by  the  individual 
plants.  Place  the  plants  in  a  situation  fully 
exposed  to  all  the  light  possible,  .and  let  the 
atmosphere  be  kept  moderately  dry,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  prevent  growth.  Admit  a  little  air 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Plants  now 
fruiting  will  require  similar  treatment.  Apply  a 
dusting  of  flowers-of-sulphur  over  the  plants  and 
floors  of  the  house,  distribxiting  it  evenly  so  that 
the  quantity  on  the  foliage  is  scarcely  perceptible 
to  the  eye.  Apply  a  spraying  of  paraffin  and 
soapy  water  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  over  the 
walls,  floors,  and  pipes.  After  two  years'  trials,  I 
believe  that  this  well-known  insecticide  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  preventive  of  fungoid  growth. 


weather  that  the  glass  is  not  sufficient  protection, 
especially  if  the  trees  have  made  strong,  long- 
jointed  wood,  as  they  are  likely  to  do  if  the 
soil  is  very  rich  and  loose  and  the  border  ex- 
tensive. In  such  a  case  the  branches  may  be 
tied  together  in  bundles  and  covered  with  a 
double  thickness  of  mats.  If  straw  be  used  for  this 
purpose  frequent  attention  must  be  given  it,  as  I 
have  found  that  it  makes  very  comfortable  winter 
quarters  for  mice.  These  animals  very  eagerly 
destroy  the  bark  of  the  Fig-tree,  and  cause  the  loss 
of  branches,  which  of  course  is  seldom  discovered 
until  the  trees  are  uncovered  in  the  spring.  If 
any  of  the  trees  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition carefully  lift  and  replant  them,  using  good 
turfy  loam,  with  a  good  proportion  of  old  mortar 
rubble  and  road-scrapings  made  firm.  For  the 
first  season  or  two  the  border  may  with  advan- 
tage be  only  one  quarter  as  wide  as  the  height  of 
the  trees  on  the  trellis.  Cover  the  border  with 
some  light  material  to  protect  the  roots  from 
frost. 

Tomatos. — Plants  with  fruit  in  various  stages 
should  be  given  an  intermediate  temperature, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Be  rather  sparing 
in  regard  to  root  waterings,  but  do  not  allow  the 
roots  to  get  absolutely  dry.  The  foliage  and 
stems  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  free  from 
moisture.  Young  plants  for  fruiting  in  early 
spring  that  are  at  present  in  3  and  4-inch  pots  should 
be  kept  growing  steadily,  and  great  care  will  be 
necessary  in  applying  water.  Plants  at  this 
season  should  not  be  placed  in  close  contact  with 
the  glass.  As  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface 
apply  a  light  covering  of  wood-ashes. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — AVhen  the  flower-trusses 
appear  on  the  earliest  plants,  it  will  be  cecesary 
to  examine  the  plants  each  day,  and  any  that  are 
dry  at  the  roots  may  be  afforded  water  that  has  been 
coloured  with  liquid  m.anure.  The  temperature 
may  be  increased  by  degrees,  but  the  first  week 
in  January  will  be  sufficiently  early  to  employ 
fire-heat,  and  even  then  a  temperature  at  night 
of  55°  will  be  sufficiently  high,  but  may  vary  a 
little  according  to  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
During  the  day  and  by  sun-heat  the  temperature 
may  be  10°  more,  with  the  ventilators  at  the  top 
of  the  house  constantly  open  very  little.  If  the 
atmosphere  is  permitted  to  become  stagnant  dis- 
appointment will  invariably  follow.  Keep  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  let  the  glass  be 
kept  clean.  In  bringing  in  suceessioual  plants 
examine  the  drainage  to  see  th.at  the  water  given 
may  pass  freely  through.  Destroy  worms  in  the 
soil  by  watering  with  lime-wsiter. 

Figs. — Where  Figs  are  growing  in  unheated 
houses   it    sometimes    happens    in    very   severe 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  PEARSON, 

Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Sussex. 
Bedding  Plants. — The  late  cuttings  of  Pelargon- 
iums that  were  rooted  in  boxes  will  require  but 
little  water  till  they  show  signs  of  growth.  The 
temperature  should  not  fall  below  45°.  All 
cuttings  and  plants  should  be  given  a  position 
near  to  the  glass  where  there  is  plenty  of  light. 
The  propagating  pit  should  be  got  in  readiness, 
giving  the  walls  .and  the  soil  lieneath  the  pipes  a 
good  syringing  with  soft-soap  and  paraffin.  This 
will  prevent  insects,  especially  cockroaches.  The 
case  may  then  be  filled  with  fresh  leaves.  Alter- 
nantheras  on  the  shelves  will  be  making  a  few 
roots  on  the  surface-soil :  tliese  may  be  taken  off 
if  the  stock  i.^  short  and  placed  in  shallow  pans, 
using  plenty  of  sand,  and  placing  them  in  a 
considerable  heat,  keeping  the  glass  wiped  twice 
a  day.  Old  stools  of  Heliotrope  and  Lantanas 
may  be  cut  back.  Bedding  Fuchsias,  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias,  specimen  plants  of  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  <and  Plumbago  capensis  may  be 
thinned  out  and  put  in  readiness  for  the  spring 

Daldias. —  Examine  these  and  cut  away  all 
decayed  parts,  at  the  same  time  select  the  tubers 
required  to  produce  growths  for  the  making  of 
cuttings  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  These  are  best  if 
kept  in  a  brick  frame  where  a  little  fire-heat  is 
available,  and  plenty  of  ventilation  employed  to 
keep  away  damp. 

Lobelia  cardinalis. — Where  the  stock  is  short 
the  offsets  with  young  roots  may  be  taken  off 
and  potted  in  small  pots,  using  plenty  of  sand  in 
the  soil.     Place  them  in  a  warm  frame. 

Echrveria  secunda  glauca.  —  Plants  in  a  coo 
frame  or  house  must  be  looked  over  occasionally, 
as  the  fleshy  leaves  soon  rot  the  stem  if  kept 
very  damp.  The  young  offsets  may  be  placed  in 
boxes  if  they  are  required,  and  these  will  make 
medium-sized  and  better  plants  than  the  old 
stock.  The  roots  of  the  old  plants  may  be  cut 
back,  and  any  bruised  leaves  removed.  Dry  soil 
should  be  used  if  the  plants  are  in  an  unhealed 
structure. 

General  TTorifc  — Much  may  be  done  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  planting  operations  are  at  a  stand- 
still to  forward  the  work  in  the  spring.  Shrub- 
beries may  be  cleaned,  and  after  the  leaves  have 
been  raked  up,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be 
forked  over.  Laurels  may  be  cut  in  mild  weather, 
to  give  additional  room  to  other  shrubs.  Hazel- 
sticks  shoirld  be  cut  for  use  in  flower-borders. 
These  may  be  tied  up  in  bundles  according  to  size. 


and  placed  on  the  boilers.  Coil  stakes  for  Carna- 
tions should  be  painted  with  some  good  hard  paint. 
These  stakes  are  undoubtedly  the  best  tor  this 
purpose,  and  they  can  be  obtained  in  any  length. 
The  grinding  of  new  and  old  scythes,  shears, 
should  be  seen  to,  and  all  tools  should  be  put  in 
order.  Sweet  Pea  sticks  can  be  cut  over,  and 
laid  down  flat  with  a  good  weight  on  them. 
Roll  the  paths  well  after  there  has  been  frost. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevob 

Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Dsndrobiums. — Plants   of    D.    Wardianum,    D. 
crassinode,   D.   Clio,   D.   micans,   D.    Wardiano- 
iaponioum,  D.  Eurycles,  D.  Euterpe,  D.  Aspasia 
and   others   of   this  section   which  commence  to 
pushup  new  breaks  from  the  base  of  the  current 
season's  flowering  growths  a  long  time  before  the 
flowers  open,  require  careful  treatment  as  regards 
moisture   at   the    roots,   or   these     growths   will 
develop  very  rapidly,  and  the  flowers  wlil  be  less 
good  than    they   would   have   been.      Although 
some  of  these  plants  are  showing  their  flower- 
buds,    water    must    be    given    only    after   long 
intervals  of  time,  just  enough  to  prevent  excessive 
shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  if  kept  in  a 
cool-house  where  the  air  is  dry,  the  new  breaks 
will  remain  almost  stationary  until  the  spring, 
when  the  flowers  will  open  and  the   growths  re- 
start   away    vigorously.       Such    species    as    D. 
nobile,  D.  Linawianum,  D.  tortile,  D.   aureura, 
D.   signatum,  D.  transparens,  D.  Pierardi,    and 
the  garden  hybrids,  D.  Juno,  D.  Wiganaj,  D.   Wi- 
ganianum,   D.   Dominianum,  D.  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum,   D,  Myra,  D.  Burfordiense,  D.  Cy- 
bele,  D.  melanodiscus,  and  numerous  others  of 
this  class  have  not  the  propensity  to  start  prema- 
turely into  growth  when  their  flower-buds  appear. 
Many  of  these    plants   are   now  showing  their 
flowers,    .and  may   be   lirought   from   their    cool 
resting  quarters  into   a   slightly   warmer  atmo- 
sphere, where  the  temperature  at  night  is  usually 
at  this  season  kept  at  about  55°,  and  remain  there 
until  the  flewer-budsarewelladvanced,  after  which 
time  they  should  be  removed  to  the  lightest  side 
of  the  East  Indian  house.     Very  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  .applying   water   at   the   root  at 
comparatively  long  intervals  of  time ;  only  suffi- 
cient   is    needed    to    keep    the     pseudo  -  bulbs 
plump,     and     induce     the     slow      advance      of 
the   buds.     Too     much    water    in    the    compost 
at     this     season     will     cause     the     old    roots 
to    decay    prematurely.     Where    many    of    the 
above  varieties,  especially  D.  nobile,  D.  splendi- 
dissimum    grandiflorum,    D.    Cybele,    ic,     are 
cultivated,   and    are    required    continuously   for 
decorative    purposes,   flowers    may   be    obtained 
during  several  months   by  placing   those  plants 
earliest  matured  in  a  cool-house  as  soon  as  their 
growths  are  fully  made  up,  and  bring  them  again 
into  gradual  warmth  as  flowers  are  required.     In 
some   collections  there  are  many  plants   of   D. 
nobile   and   its  varieties   which   have   only   now 
completed  their  season's  growth,  these  if  properly 
rested  will  produce  flowers  during  April  and  May. 
Such  Dendrobiums   as  D.  primulinum,  D.  creta- 
ceum,  D.  crepidatum,  D.  Parishii,  D.  Bensoniffi, 
D.  superbum  (m.acrophyllum),  D.  secundum,  D. 
rhodopterygerium,and  D.  albo-sanguineum,  should 
be    kept    in    a    temperature    like    that    of    the 
Cattleya-house  in  this  their  season  of  rest;  and 
all  of  them  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  at 
the  root  till   the    flower-buds   show,  when  more 
warmth  and  moisture  should  be  afforded  them. 
The   distinct   D.   Phalsnopsis,   D.  bigibbum,  D. 
superbiens,  D.  Statterianum,    D.  undulatum,  D. 
taurinum,  and  others  of   this  section,  should  be 
rested  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  rarely 
falls    below    C0°.      The    pJ.ants    will    need    only 
sufficient   water   at   the    roots    to    avert    undue 
shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 


"The    Live  Stock    Journal  Almanac," 

1905.  appeals  to  raisers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  and  is  full  of  information  of 
interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  flocks  and  herds.  Messrs. 
Vinton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 
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EDITORIAL      NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Letter*  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming^  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  bide  only  of 
THE  PiPEE,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
^\uiir!ii\ons.— The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  fiotcers,  trees,  d:c. ;  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— yje  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
io  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


SALES    FOR    THE    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT- 

Greenhouse  Plants,  2  Horses,  Vans,  and  Sundries, 
at  Calcot  Gardens,  Bath  Road,  Reaalng,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

THURSDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Azaleas,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  }2  o'clock. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 

AVEEAOE  Tempehatuee  tor  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-37 '7'. 
Actual  Tempehatobes  ;— 

IjOSDOS.— Tuesday,  December  20  {6  p.m.)  :    Max  41°  • 
Min.  .31°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  XMndon.—  Weiliicsday,nec.  21 
(10A.M.) :  Bar., 30  4  ;  Temp.,37".  Weather  dull. 
Kith  considerable  fog. 
Pbotinces.  —  Tuesday,   Dec.  20  (6  P.M.) :    Max.  45°, 
South  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  31°,  North 
East  Coast  of  England. 


The  Marvels  '^"^  Parliamentary  recesa 
of  the  's  generally   known  as   the 

Daily  Press.  Big  Gooseberry  season.  This 
autumn,  Totatos  worthy  of 
CRQisus,  Cactuses  without  spines,  and  Apples 
destitute  of  core  have  been  expatiated  on 
in  the  lay  Press  as  variants  from  the  big 
Gooseberry.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  newly-established  Potato  Society  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  afford  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  true  value  of  some  of  the 
chimeras  which  have  fascinated  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  public  or  stimulated  the  cupidity 
of  the  covetous.  Exhibitions,  of  course, 
have  their  use,  but  a  series  of  carefully-con- 
ducted trials  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
will  be  of  more  substantial  and  permanent 
value. 

As  to  spineless  Roses,  Gooseberries,  and 
Cactuses,  we  are  aware  that  such  things  do 
occur;  and  as  to  seedless  Oranges,  Grapes, 
and  Gooseberries,  we  all  know  that  the 
fruits  may  be.  and  are  occasionally,  ripened 
even  when  the  seed  is  not  efficiently  fer- 
tilised, and  cannot  develop.  Imperfect  fer- 
tilisation, then,  from  climatal  causes  or 
from  the  absence  at  the  right  time  of  the 
right  insect,  may  lead  to  seedless  fruits. 
But  in  another  season,  when  the  condi- 
tions are  more  favourable,  the  seed  may  be 
developed  as  usual. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  seedlessness 
has  become  more  or  less  permanent,  as  in 
seedless  Berberries,  in  the  Black  Monukka 
Grape,  in  the  Sultana  raisins  of  the  shops, 
and  in  some  Pears  in  which  the  seeds  are 
not  formed,  as  in  the  poires  sans  pepins  of 
our  neighbours.  Propagation  by  seed  is  of 
■  course  out  of  the  question  in  such  cases. 


Some  seedless  Apples  and  Pears  are  in  a 
different  category.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the 
members  of  the  public  realise,  what  is  fami- 
liar to  every  botanist,  that  when  they  are 
eating  an  Apple  or  a  Pear  it  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  the  fruit  at  all  of  which  tliey  are 
partaking,  but  merely  the  flower-stalk,  which 
becomes  distended  and  fleshy,  enclosing 
within  its  substance  the  core,  which  is  the 
true  fruit;  and  the  same  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  where 
the  flower-stalk  might  swell  up  ami  produce 
a  "  Cucumber"  without  the  seed  being  fer- 
tilised. This  is  not  uncommon  inCucunibers, 
but  in  our  experience  is  very  rare  in  Melons. 
It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  it  is  not  in- 
frequent for  the  flower-stalk  to  swell  up  with- 
out the  formation  of  any  fruit  (core)  or  seed. 
Often  enough  no  petals  are  produced  in 
these  cases,  still  more  freijuently  the  petals 
are  increased  in  number,  so  that  the  flower 
of  such  a  Pear,  and  especially  of  such 
an  Apple,  resembles  that  of  a  Rose. 
Flowers  of  this  kind,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  are  common  enough  on  the 
midsummer  shoots,  and  are  formed  when 
the  growth  is  untimely,  when  some  irrita- 
tion, as  by  insect  puncture,  has  been  set 
up,  or  when  the  balance  between  the  intake 
of  food  and  its  digestion  and  utilisation  is 
from  any  cause  upset.  Whether  this  state 
of  things  can  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  we 
cannot  of  a  certainty  assert,  but  it  would 
not  surprise  us  if  in  some  cases  such  were 
the  case.  Our  back  volumes  contain  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  these  so-called  "  freaks.'i 
We  protest  once  more  against  the  use  of 
such  a  term,  which  is  used  merely  to  gloze 
over  our  ignorance.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  in  the  orderly,  methodical  course 
of  Nature  there  are  no  such  things  as  freaks, 
but  that  the  productions  now  spoken  of  are 
the  result  of  causes  and  complex  conditions 
as  yet  imperfectly  appreciated  by  us. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written  another 
wonder  has  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
Radish,  which  report  says  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  Potato  1  The  foundation  for 
this  wild  story  is  simply  this,  that  by  cer- 
tain chemical  agencies  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  increase  the  quantity  of  starch 
grains  in  a  Radish,  and  to  that  extent  to 
increase  the  resemblance  to  a  potato.  M. 
MoLLi ARD,  it  appears,  has  cultivated  Radishes 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  glucose,  with 
the  result  that  in  place  of  sugar  the  cells 
of  the  Radish  become  filled  with  starch 
grains.  But  the  Radish  remains  a  Radish, 
and  the  transmutation  to  a  Potato  exists 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  reporter. 

"V"  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice,  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1905.  Jn  order 
to  make  it  as  complete  as  jmssible,  we  shall  be 
obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical, 
and  allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION  of  all  fiHures 
for  the  coming  year. 

Arbor  Day  was,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
J\'ews,  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  on  the 
King's  birthday,  November  9,  in  Antigua 
Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Tortola,  and  other 
West  India  islands.  The  Government  officials, 
the  directors  of  the  several  botanic  stations,  the 
school  children  of  all  denominations,  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  which  were  watched  with  great 
interest  by  the  inhabitants,  native  and  European. 
Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  such  celebrations 
properly  carried  out. 


The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. — The  Council  of  this  Society  and  the 
Representative  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Council  in  connection  with  the  1905  International 
Show,  met  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
on  Wednesday,  December  14,  to  revise  and 
adjust  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  Inter- 
national Show.  Asadjusted  the  Schedule  includes 
handsome  prizes  for  Fruit,  Plants,  Cut  Flowers, 
A'egetables  and  an  experimental  section,  besides 
a  competitive  plan  for  under-gardeners,  the  total 
prizes  amounting  to  over  igl-tOO.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Schedule  will  be  issued  early  in  1905. 
Donations  to  the  amount  of  over  £603  have  been 
intimated,  but  in  order  that  the  Exhibition  may 
be  really  worthy  of  the  occasion,  the  Council  hope 
that  further  donations  may  yet  be  received. 

Kew. — A  list  of  seeds  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  ripened  at  Kew  in 
1904  has  been  published.  The  seeds  in  question 
are  available  only  tor  exchange  with  other  botanic 
gardens  and  with  regular  correspondents  of  the 
establishment.     They  are  not  offered  for  sale. 

Soci^TE  Franqaise  d'Horticulture  de 
LONDRES. — The  date  of  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Society  has  been  fixed  for  January  14  by 
M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  who  will  occupy  the 
chair  on  the  occasion.  The  banquet  will  take 
place  at  the  Cafe  Eoyal,  G8,  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number, 
will  attend. 

THE  Fire  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show  in 
August  Last. — Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  [the  Carna- 
tion specialist,  was  able  to  extinguish  a  fire  that 
might  have  had  serious  consequences  to  the 
exhibits  at  the  Floral  Fete  in  August  last,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  service  he  then  rendered,  Mr. 
DuTTON  has  just  recfived  from  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  a  handsome  silver  waiter, 
bearing  an  inscription  of  his  name  and  the  date 
of  the  fire. 

Apples  and  Pears. — M.  D.  Bois  presented 

to  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France, 
on  November  2t  last, an  Apple,  the  form  of  which 
was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  Pear.  The 
characters  afforded  by  the  rind,  the  perfume,  and 
the  "  eye  "  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  appear- 
ance the  fruit  was  really  an  Apple.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  absence  of  "  grit."  No  Apple 
that  we  know  of  possesses  grit-cells ;  but  then 
some  Pears  are  almost  destitute  of  them  ;  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases.  We  have  often  seen 
Apple-like  Pears,  but  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  Pear-shaped  Apples. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — We 

are  informed  that  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Eothe 
say,  have  bern  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  for  a  collection  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which  has  been  grown 
for  trial  in  the  Society's  gardens. 

American  Apples. — I  wish  you  could  come 
over  and  see  the  fruit  growing  in  this  country, 
for  it  is  the  greatest,  if  not  the  best,  enterprise 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  have  neglected 
quality  for  many  years,  simply  because  it  was 
more  profitable  to  do  so.  But  the  time  is  coming 
when  our  fancy  markets  will  pay  good  prices  for 
a  strictly  prime  article,  and  we  have  a  number  of 
growers  already  catering  for  that  market.  Mass. 

Grape-growing  in  the  Open. — A  curious 
method  of  growing  Grapes  is  illustrated  and 
described  in  No.  50  of  Mailer's  Deutsche  Gdrtner- 
zeitung  (1904,  pp.  603,  604).  The  sloping  sides  of 
a  hill  are  so  cemented  as  to  form  sloping  terraces. 
There  are  five  of  these  banks  altogether,  each 
being  6  feet  6  inches  in  height.  The  face  of  the 
slopes  is  hollowed  out  into  longitudinal  grooves, 
running  from  top  to  bottom,  in  which  the  Vines 
are  planted.  Whether  this  scheme  will  prove 
successful  or  not  the  future  alone  will  prove. 


[.y.] '  December  24,  1904.] 
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American  Fruits.— Some  idea  of  Ihe  com 
mercial    importanoe    of    the  fruit-growing    and 
fruit-selling  trades  are  to  be  gleaned   from   an 
inspection  of  the  journal  called  American  Fruits, 
published  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

•'  How  TO  Make  a  Garden."— A  Practical 
Manual  for  Amateur  Gardeners,  by  W.  E.  Blair 
(London:  The  Cable  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd,  Hatton  House,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C.)  This  book  is  full  of  useful  hints  and  illus- 
trative pictures,  such  as  the  amateur  can  under- 
stand, and  is  written  for  the  temporary  tenant  as 
well  as  for  him  who  expects  to  work  at  his  garden 
for  years.  Mr.  Blair  explains  everything  he 
can  think  of,  from  soils  and  aspects  to  florists' 
flowers.  Mushrooms,  insect  enemies,  and  a 
monthly  calendar  are  included  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  an  index  also.  The 
book  postulates  that  the  amateur  gardener  "  1. 
Will  work  himself,  and  will  do  the  hardest  part, 
digging,  trenching,  and  manuring,  with  his  own 
hands,  having  no  gardener  .2.  That  occasionally 
he  will  get  a  labourer,  his  wife  (sic .'),  or  a  lad  to 
lend  a  hand.  3.  That  he  has  no  conservatory  or 
glass  whatsoever  to  raise  jilants  in.  4.  That  he 
has  no  frames  or  hot'ceds.  5.  That,  being  able  to 
eave  money  by  having  no  gardener,  he  can  afford 
some  chemical  manure.  Failing  that,  he  can  get 
etreet-sweepings  if  in  a  town,  farmyard  manure 
if  in  the  country." 

Midland   Reafforesting  Association.— 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
at  the  University,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday 
Becember  15.  The  President,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
said  that  he  found  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Association  taken  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  membership,  which  last  year  was 
94,  was  now  150.  A  spoil-bank  of  4  acres  at 
Wednesbury  had  been  planted  with  0,000  trees, 
paid  for  by  the  owners,  the  Patent  Shaft  and 
Axletree  Company  (Limited).  They  regarded  it 
as  an  important  advance  that  they  should  have 
induced  a  limited  company  to  see  that  re- 
afforesting might  be  made  a  source  of  profit,  for 
they  wanted  people  to  realise  that  by  tree- 
planting  they  would  be  able  to  repay  themselves. 
The  Wednesbury  plantation  consisted  of  black 
and  white  Alders  and  a  few  Ash.  Several  other 
small  plantations  had  been  made  in  the  Black 
Country.  The  Dudley  Union  authorities,  who 
were  approached,  said  that  they  were  bound  to 
rate  plantations  as  soon  as  they  were  fenced,  but 
they  proposed  to  levy  only  Is.  per  acre  until  the 
trees  had  a  definite  commercial  value.  Professor 
PiSHER  had  visited  the  district  and  was  very 
hopeful  as  to  the  future.  Mr.  A.  P.  Grenfell, 
of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  had  also 
inspected  the  ground,  and  calculated  that  small 
plantations  would  yield  in  twenty  years  a  profit 
of  3  per  cent.,  compound  interest,  while  for 
larger  areas  the  profit  would  be  greater.  As  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  unemployed  might  be  set 
to  work  on  tree-planting.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
offered  no  opinion.  He  urged  that  the  Associa- 
tion's work  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  better 
organised  basis,  and  suggested  that  a  committee 
be  empowered  to  take  steps  in  this  direction. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  retiring  officers  were 
re-elected.  Times. 

Artificial  Tree-trunks. — In  a  recent  issue 

of  the  Gartenwelt  is  an  illustration  of  a  tree- 
trunk  made  of  pottery  covered  with  Ivy  and  used 
as  a  summer-house.  This  reminds  us  of  a 
similar  construction  in  the  square  at  Amiens, 
where  the  imitation  is  so  close  as  to  defy  detection 
at  the  distance  of  a  very  few  feet.  Pockets  are 
provided  in  the  structure,  from  which  creeping 
plants  descend  and  Ferns  spring,  but  from  which 
no  dreaded  fungus  sprouts.  We  know  the 
objections  that  may  be  raised,  but  when  the  work 
is  so  artfully  constructed,  as  in  these  cases,  the 
objections  have  no  weight. 


Colonial  Fruits  for  Hospital.  —  The 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
has  received  a  handsome  gift  of  fruit  from  the 
Dominica  Agricultural  Society.  This  fruit  was 
offered  to  the  Ki>;g  for  his  acceptance  for  the 
London  hospitals,  and  at  his  suggestion  was  sent 
to  the  above  hospital.  'Amongst  the  fruit  were  some 
eleven  crates  of  Bananas,  many  boxes  of  Limes, 
Navel  Oranges,  Grape  Fruit,  Citrons,  and  Apples. 
The  last-named  were  grown  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
on  his  ranche  at  Vernon,  British  Columbia,  and 
exhibited  by  the  Agent  -  General  of  British 
Columbia  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show,  which 
closed  on  the  14th  inst.  The  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia  has  sent  us  during  the  present 
week  several  specimens  of  the  Apples  grown  in 
that  Colony,  and  they  are  certainly  of  first-rate 
quality. 

Plant  Drying. — We  are  often  asked  to  give 
particulars  as  to  the  best  methods  of  drying  and 
preserving  plants  for  the  herbarium,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  give  adequate  information  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal.  Now  we  can  commend  to  the 
notice  of  those  interested  a  little  pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  the  cost  of  one  shilling  by  AVest,  New- 
man &  Co.,  54,  Hatton  Garden,  London.  The 
author  is  Mr.  Stanley  Guiton.  The  directions 
he  gives  are  excellent  and  practical.  For  young 
gardeners  whose  time  is  short  and  means 
small  they  are  perhaps  needlessly  elaborate, 
but  the  principles  are  so  clearly  expressed  that 
anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  subject  can  easily 
adapt  them  to  his  own  requirements  and  oppor- 
tunities. We  cannot  all  be  dandies  in  our  her- 
barium, as  Dr.  Lindlet  prided  himself  in  being, 
and  utility  and  space  have  with  most  of  us  to  be 
considered  before  appearances.  The  author  re- 
commends that  a  series  of  specimens  of  each 
plant  should  be  preserved  in  order  to  represent 
the  species  as  fully  as  possible.  "  For  some  plants 
one  or  two  sheets  will  suffice,  for  others  ten  or 
twelve  will  not  be  too  many ;  as  a  rule,  you  will 
require  four  or  five."  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
an  exaggerated  requisition,  unless  in  the  case 
of  so  -  called  "  critical "  species,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  preparation  of  a  special  mono- 
graph, when  it  is  bardly  possible  to  have 
too  many  specimens  from  different  localities. 
In  ordinary  cases  one  or  two  sheets  with  some 
detached  flowers,  fruits,  or  seeds  in  envelopes  or 
"capsules"  are  all  that  is  required.  The  ac- 
quisition of  so  many  specimens  partakes  of 
greediness,  unless  they  are  intended  for  ex- 
changes ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  rare  plants  or 
plants  of  special  interest,  this  wholesale  collecting 
is  strongly  to  be  reprobated.  How  do  such 
collectors  differ  from  the  hawkers  who  despoil 
our  woods  of  Ferns,  Orchids,  or  anything  else 
that  they  can  find  a  market  for  ?  The  doctors 
who  commit  misdemeanors  are  adjudged  guUty 
of  infamous  conduct  "  from  a  professional  point  of 
view,"  and  public  opinion  should  in  like  manner 
be  brought  to  bear  on  marauding  collectors. 
The  author,  by  the  way,  does  not  appear  to 
mention  the  "  capsules  "  above  mentioned,  which 
are  so  very  convenient  as  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  mutilating  the  specimen  when  an  exami- 
nation is  required.  Nor  does  he  insist,  as  he 
might  do,  on  the  great  advantage  of  making 
sketches  of  the  details  of  the  flower  as  observed 
in  the  fresh  state.  These  drawings,  however  rough 
they  may  be,  prove  of  great  value  as  time  goes  on, 
and  with  practice  it  becomes  easy  to  acquire  repre- 
sentations which  are  faithful  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  if  not  artistic.  There  is  often  an  inverse 
relation  between  the  value  of  an  artistic  drawing 
and  that  of  one  made  for  botanical  purposes. 

A   Visit    to    the    Old    World.  —  Mr.    L. 

Woolverton,  Grimsby,  Canada,  thus  records  his 
impressions  of  London  ;  how  superficial  they  were 
is  evident  from  his  omission  to  mention  the  two- 
penny tube  and  the  underground,  which  daily 


convey  as  many  passengers  as  would  form,  a  very 
large  pi-oportion  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
of  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  : — "  In 
general,   my    impressions,   after    visiting    Great 
Britain  and  Europe,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Ontario,  either  as  a  field  for  enterprise  or  as  a 
home  in  which  to  live.    Those  old-fashioned  stone 
buildings,  moss-covered  with  age  and  old-fashioned 
in  style,  such  as  you  see  in  Oxford,  in  Blenheim,  in 
Warwick,  or  Eowsley,  and,  indeed,  everywhere  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  strike  me  as  being 
a  hindrance  to  growth  ;  they  would  need  tearing 
down  and  carting  away  before  a  modern  building 
could   go   up  [!].      And  when   you  add  to  these 
material  obstacles  the  sleepy  conservatism  of  the 
people,  you  have  conditions  most  unfavourable  to 
rapid  progress.     Nobody  is  in  a  hurry  in  Eng- 
land [!J.     If  you  want  a  cab  you  do  not  telephone 
for  it,  but    go  and  hunt  one  ip;    there  are  no 
electrio-cars  in  Lcndon  proper,  but  the  streets  are 
full  of  old-fashioned  two-horse  omnibuses,  with 
seats   on   top,   to   which   you   climb  by  a   spiral 
staii'case  behind,  and  up  there  you  travel  slowly 
through  crowded  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street, 
or  the  Strand,  and  view  the  buildings  and  the 
masses   of  people  at  your  leisure.     The  railway- 
trains  do  not  travel  quickly  enough,  lut  are  very 
awkward  ;  the  same  car  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments,  much  alike,  except  for  the  labels, 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class,  intended  to  divide  the 
passengers  according  to  their  rank;   and  when 
once  locked  in,  you  [are  in  prison  till  the  guard 
unlocks    your   door  again  !     The  cars  are  veiy 
small,  especially  the  freight  cars,  but  years  a^o 
the  bridges  and  the  tunnels  were  made  for  small 
cars,  and  to  enlarge  the   latter  would  mean  a 
complete     reorganisation,     and     entail    endless 
expense." 

Botanical  Collections  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.— The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden,  St.  Petersburg,  published  in  September, 
gives  the  following  catalogue  of  the  botanical 
specimens  contained  in  that  establishment.  The 
growing  plants  number  34,887  species,  varieties, 
and  "  sorts,"  classified  into — greenhouse  plants, 
27,516  (84,569  specimens) ;  out-door  trees  and 
shrubs,  784  ;  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  5,161  ; 
ditto  annuals  (species  and  varieties),  1,426. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  greenhouse 
plants  are  Ferns  791,  Orchids  1,469,  Cacteas  777, 
Palms  343,  Cycads  53,  Conifers  593,  Aroids  523, 
Bromeliads  413,  Agaves,  Aloes,  and  other  succu- 
lent plants  931,  plants  from  New  Holland  911, 
arborescent  plants  from  China  and  Japan  1,271, 
semi-tropical  specimens  from  America  658,  tro- 
pical monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants 
2,  512,  herbaceous  perennials  12,383.  The  houses 
number  twenty-eight,  with  forty  compartments 
and  numerous  frames.  During  1903  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  houses  was  40,296.  The  seed- 
beds contained  4,458  'species  and  varieties.  The 
herbarium  was  increased  by  forty-nine  collections 
of  10,808  species,  representing  52,421  specimens. 
The  museum  contains  27,795  fruits,  7,340 
dendrological  specimens,  2,098  palieontological 
specimens,  and  4,525  vegetable  products.  The 
museum  was  visited  by  1,113  persons.  The 
library  numbers  14,986  books  in  30,952  volumes 
Attached  to  the  garden  are  a  biological  laboratory, 
a  seed-testing  station,  a  central  phytopathological 
station,  and  a  school  of  horticulture.  The 
Director  of  the  Garden  has  lately  undertaken 
a  journey  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
study  such  soils  as  are  advisable  for  use  in  the 
Garden.  The  Palms  have  been  enriched  by  a 
fine  specimen  of  Licuala  grandis,  presented  by 
the  well-known  Belgian  horticulturist,  M.  Wartel. 

"The  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  Year-Book." — We 

received  The  Englishwoman's  Year-Book  and  Direc- 
tory for  1905,  that  is  published  by  Messrs.  Adam 
&  Charles  Black, 'London.  This,  the  seventh 
year  of  a  new  issue,  is  edited  by  Miss  Emily  Jambs 
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and  forms  a  wonderful  compendium  of  informa- 
tion concerning  all  departments  of  women's 
work.  The  book  contains  articles  by  specialists 
on  the  several  subjects  discussed,  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  revised  when  necessary. 
It  will  be  foimd  useful  to  all  professional  women, 
to  many  of  whom  its  merits  are  already  familiar. 
As  regards  the  standpoint  from  which  the  sub- 
jects are  treated  the  following  extracts  relating 
to  women  florists  is  characteristic.  The  writer 
says  that — 

"The  florist  can  only  learn  her  art  properly  by  serving 
an  apprenticeship.  A  course  of  lessons  can  only  put 
her  iu  possession  of  a  few  teclmiealities,  but  does  not 
give  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  success, 
either  as  a  responsible  employ)!  or  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
business. 

Those  who  learn  with  a  view  to  start  eventually  for 
themselves  should  arrange  to  be  taught  buying,  and 
they  should  be  careful  to  go  to  a  business  where  the 
work  is  of  the  same  class  as  that  they  hope  to  carry  on. 
City  or  suburban,  or  provincial  trainicg  is  not  much 
use  for  the  West  End,  for  instance.  On  the  other  hand 
a  good  London  training  answers  for  work  in  country 
towns  very  well,  and  unless  a  florist  has  excellent 
London  connections,  she  will  often  dobetterto  startata 
health  resort  or  large  prorineial  town  than  in  London. 

The  terms  on  which  apprentices  arc  received  vary 
considerably.  A  girl  leaving  a  public  elementary 
school  is  sometimes  taken  without  premium,  and  while 
acting  as  errand-girl,  is  taught  wiring  and  mounting 
and  gradually  how  to  make  button-holes  and  sprays. 
She  sometimes  remains  two  or  three  years,  and 
advances  no  further.  She  has  no  salary  at  first,  but 
after  a  time  may  get  2<.'.  6d.  to  oa.  a  week.  If  clever  she 
may  go  to  another  shop  as  "improver"'  and  get 
10s.  to  12s.  6d.  As  she  gains  experience  she  will  earn 
15s.,  18s.  ed.,  and  so  ou  up  to  25».  or  .30s.  A  very  lirst- 
dass  hand  gets  £2  2s.  in  the  season  (in  London),  but  is 
often  uuemployed  excei*t  at  that  time  of  year.  Florists' 
€mplO!/<!es  seldom  "live  in";  food  is  sometimes  given, 
that  is,  a  mid-day  meal  and  tea  :  where  this  is  the  case 
money  payment  is  of  course  less  iu  proportion. 

Premiums  paid  for  learning  florists"  work  vary  from 
£5  to  £'.30.  For  the  latter  sum  a  limited  numlier  of  girls 
of  good  birth  are  taken  by  the  London  Gardening 
Association,  The  Nursery,  Ann's  Place,  Milman  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  and  are  taught  wiring,  mounting 
*makiug-up'  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  juanageiuent  of 
room-plants,  conservatories,  town  gardens,  and  win- 
dow-boxes.   A  course  of  four  months  may  be  had  for 

£10  10.S. 

Ladies  are  apt  to  imagine  that  a  good  living  can  be 
made  solely  by  the  decoration  of  dinner-tables,  which 
they  fondly  believe  to  be  an  easy  and  charming  kind  of 
work,  for  which  the  demand  is  unlimited,  and  on 
which  the  profit  is  enormous.  These  are  delusions 
which  cannot  be  too  sternly  dispelled.  Single  lessous 
in  wiring,  mounting,  and  making-up  are  charged  7.«.  M. 
or  10s.  tic/.,  and  some  florists  give  courses  of  six,  twelve, 
ov  eighteen  for  £3  3s.,  £.5  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  respectively."' 

Needless  to  say,  in  a  book  of  this  scope,  the 
subject  of  women's  work  in  agriculture  and 
gardening  is  also  fully  treated. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Shand.— On 
December   17   a  large   number  of  gardeners  of 
Lancaster  and   district  met   for  the   purpose  of 
making  a  presentation  of  a  handsome  secretaire 
to  Mr.  J.  G.  Shand,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W. 
Shand  &  Sons,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  marriage.     Tlie  Chairman, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  speech,  said  the  marriage- 
gift  to  Mr.  Shand  had  been  subscribed  by  seventy 
gardeners  of  the  district  and  one  or  two  friends. 
He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.   Shand,  re- 
marking that  they  always  found   him   ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  and  to  say  a  kind  word.    Mr. 
Fkear,  on   behalf  of  the   subscribers,   said  the 
present  occasion   gave  them  an  opportunity   of 
showing  the  goodwill  and  esteem  in  which  tliey 
held  Mr.  Shand,  and  the  gift  was  intended  as  a 
small  recognition  of  the  many  kindnesses  received 
at  his  hands.     Other  members  of  the   company 
bore  testimony  of  the  general  esteem  iu  which 
Mr.  Shand  was  held.     Mr.  Shand,  in  accepting 
the   gift,  expressed  si«cere  thanks  to  the  sub- 
scribers.    Mr.   Shand   went   on   to    suggest  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  Gardeners'  Association 
or  Debating  Society  for  the  district,  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  formed  in  other  p.arts  :  by 
this  the  members  of  the  gardening   craft  could 
have  many  opportunities  for  meeting   together 
for  mutual   exchange    of    opinions    on    matters 


relating  to  their  calling.  Mr.  Shaw  supported 
the  proposal  to  form  a  Gardeners'  Association. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  early  in 
January  to  discuss  the  matter. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— From  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  Bulletin  No.  to,  Emmer  and  .Spell,  by  Chas.  E 
Saunders;  and  No.  46,  Alfalfa  or  Lucern  (Medicago 
sativa),  its  Culture,  Use,  and  Value,  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Grisdale.  F.  T.  Shutt,  and  J.  Fletcher;  and  No.  47. 
Trees  and  Shnihs  Tested  in  Manitoba  and  the  yudli-West 
Territories,  by  W.  Saunders.  —  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  140,  Orchard  Studies 
XIII ,  Some  Observati(ms  on  Crovn  Gull  of  Apple  trees,  by 
Wm.  B.  Alwood.— rra(on's  Ariricultiiral  Almanac  (Aiiricul- 
titral  Gazette  Oflice.  Vinton  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Circus),  con- 
tains a  fund  of  information  servicealile  to  farmers.— 
Calvert's  Meclianic.^'  Almanac  and  Workshop  Companion. 
Contains  industrial  and  interesting  information  for 
persons  connected  with  trades.  Trice  id.— A/jricciUural 
Bulletin  of  the  Straits  and  Federated  ilalntj  Stales.  August. 
Contents  ;  Rubber  in  Ceylon.  Fibre  Plants  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Preparation  of  Rubber,  &c.—  Tlic  Arinrul- 
turrd  Gazrtte  of  Xeir  ,V(w(/i  n'nles,  November.  Contains 
the  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  various  Departments  ;  Seed, 
Wheat,  and  Fodder  were  widely  distributed,  and  much 
work  was  done  by  Dr.  Cobb  in  investigating  jilant 
diseases:  Mr.  Y.  H.  Maiden  conducted  the  hotauical 
work;  and  the  viticulturist.  Mr.  Blunno,  tested  the 
powers  of  numerous  phylloxera -resisting  Vines.— 
Annual  Seport  of  the  Xcir  Zealand  Department  oj  Aiiricul- 
tiire,  for  1904.  The  past  sea.son  was  good  on  the  whole, 
tljough  Oat-crops  were  practically  ruined  by  rust. 
Fruit-culture,  viticulture,  and  other  industries  made 
considerable  progress.- From  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  2.51,  i'ilality  of 
tlie  Cnhbaae  Blaek  Itut  Germ  on  Cabbaije  Seed,  by  H.  A. 
Harding.'F.  C.  Stewart,  and  M.  J.  Prucha.- Bullet m 
No.  2.54,  Fall  Spraijiny  with  Sidplmr  H'ds/ifs.  P.  .T.  Parrott 
and  F.  A.  Sirrine. 


THE   CHRISTMAS    EOSE. 

That  the  Christmas  Rose,  Helleborus  niger  (see 
(fig.  19-1)  in  its  best  varieties,  is  the  most  precious 
thing  in  winter-flowering  hardy  plants,  is  a  fact 
that  few,  if  any,  will  attempt  to  gainsay.     Hardy 
and  enduringtoadegree,  withstanding  with  impu- 
nity the   great  climatic   changes  of  the  British 
Isles,  it  is   a  plant  to  be  highly  prized,  and  it 
should  be  extensively  cultivated  for  its  intrinsic 
merit  by  all  who  appreciate  the  best  of  every- 
thing a  garden  may  contain.     Yet  in  spite  of  the 
many  good  attributes  of  the  plant,   and  that  it 
has  been  known  to  British  cultivators  for  centu- 
ries, we  look  almost  in  vain  for  the  goodly  speci- 
mens that  should  exist  in  almost  every  garden. 
The  hindrances  to  its  cultivation  are  not  great  or 
even  numerous,  and  in  a  large  degree  they  are 
certainly  not  insurmountable.     In   smoky  urban 
districts,  where  the  atmosphere  contains  poisonous 
gases  or  smuts,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant   is 
less    easy,    and    a    f'lngoid    disease    sometimes 
attacks  the  foliage  of  these  plants  in  all  districts. 
But  even  in  rural  England  we  do  not  see  the 
plant  in  that  abundance  that  its  merits  deserve, 
and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this.     Here  is  one 
reason,  which  I  cull  from  an  important  work  on 
gardening:  "The  roots  may  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  gentle  heat  under  glass,  but  they  should  not 
be  forced  much."     Too  frequently  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  the  end.     Unfortunately,  a  similar 
dictum  is  recommended  jear  by  year  also  on  the 
near    approach  of  Christmas  by  most  calendar- 
writers  in  the  horticultural  Press  ;  and,  if  they 
practise  what  they  preach,  the  mischief  is  wide- 
spread and  the  loss  great.     It  shoukl  be  known 
far  and  wide  by  all  who   profess    to  prize  this 
l^recious  winter  flower  that  the  plants  lifted  in 
the  bud  state,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  remain 
in  a  condition  of   rootless  inactivity  the   whole 
time,  the  plant  existing  upon  its  own  stores,  the 
root-fibres   meanwhile  decaying   by  inches   in  a 
mass  of  wet  soil,  the  moisture  from  which  is  not 
presented  to  the  plant  through  the  functions  of 
the  roots,  but  by  the  worst  possible  process  of 
saturation. 

Certain  classes  of  plants,  lifted  from  the  open 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  potted  for  flowering, 
at  once  adapt  themselves  to  their  altered  en- 
vironment by  issuing  an  entirely  new  set  of  root- 
fibres  for  the  nourishment  and  sustenance  of  the 
subject.     The  Christinas  Eose  will  not  do  this. 


hence  the  losses  which  this  periodical  Ufting- 
entails.  Not  infrequently  the  gardener  will 
account  for  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  plants- 
by  saying  these  things  are  "most  impatient  of 
removal  or  disturbance  "  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a, 
fact  that  this  section  of  the  Hellebore  family  does 
resent  so  makeshift  a  method  as  this.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  that  the 
gardener  who  will  take  great  pains  to  prepare 
many  flowering  plants  for  his  use  during  -winter 
ignores  this  fine  plant  altogether,  trusting- 
rather  to  luck  to  take  the  best  available  plants  at 
the  last  moment.  Surely  so  good  a  winter- 
flowering  subject  is  worthy  of  due  preparation, 
and  until  a  more  rational  system  of  cultivation  is 
adopted,  the  loss  and  the  sacrifice  for  which  the 
present  method  is  responsible  will  continue. 

One  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  failure  of  these 
plants  when  lifted  and  put  into  pots  at  the  end  of 
the   year  is  that  the  severed  roots  never  again, 
extend,  but  rapidly  die  back  several  inches.     Iik 
this  inactive  state  they  remain  imtil  greatly  en- 
feebled new  roots  issue  simultaneously  with  the 
new  foliage  in  spring,  and  the  plants  are  deprived 
of  the  main  or  basal  roots  that  are  produced  in 
early  autumn.     There  is  not  the  least  reason  why 
these    Christmas   Roses   should  not  be   seen  in, 
large     healthy     masses    in     our    gardens,    with 
spreading  leathery  foliage  in  tufts  2  feet  or  more 
across,  or  plants  of  the  same  size  in  tubs  or  pots. 
All  that  is   needed   is   a   system  of   intelligent 
cultivation  in  which  the  various  details  will  be 
carried  out  at  the  right  time.     The  Christmas 
Rose   is   a    free-rooting    plant,   the    chief    roots 
descending  to  3  feet  deep,  and  more  in  thoroughly 
established  examples.      Anyone    attempting    te 
replant    a    giant    specimen    intact    betrays    his 
ignorance  at  the  outset,  and  the  plant  might  just, 
as  well  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap.     But  at 
the  end  of  August  and  onward  into  October,  the 
earlier  the  better,  the  Christmas  Rose  may  be 
pulled  into  as  many  pieces  as  can  be  provided 
with  attached  roots,  and  the  ultimate  result  will 
be    very    advantageous    to    the    plants.     These 
divisions,  with  a  couple  of  leaves,  may  be  planted 
in   the  garden  freely  to  form  masses,  or  several 
may  \)e  planted  together  in  a  large  tub  or  pot, 
those    in    the    tub    or    pot  being   intended  for 
introducing  a  year  or  more  later  into  the  cool 
greenhouse   or   cold  frame   for    the    purpose  of 
providing   Christmas   Roses  at   Christmas  time. 
During  summer  time  the  pot  or  tub  examples 
should  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground  and  be 
given   that   attention   in    watering   and   feeding 
with  liquid  manure  freely  afforded  to  plants  of 
lesser  worth. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  the  gardener 
should  aim  to  produce  good  and  abundant- 
foliage,  and  having  secured  this,  flowers  will 
surely  follow  as  night  follows  day. 

Speaking  of  the  foliage  of  these  Hellebores 
reminds  one  of  the  exceeding  value  placed  upon 
it  by  such  excellent  cultivators  of  the  flower  as 
the  late  Chancellor  Swayne,  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
late  Latimer  Clark,  of  Sydenham  HUl.  In  the 
gardens  of  both  these  gentlemen  huge  masses  of 
Christmas  Roses  were  a  feature  each  year,  the 
leafage  being  regarded  as  mi>st  precious,  and 
rarely  touched  for  removal  before  it  became  un- 
sightly. In  the  Sydenham  Hill  garden  I  had 
years  ago  charge  of  scores  of  plants  whose 
diameter  was  not  less  than  3  feet  in  any  case,  and 
from  which  bushels  of  flowers  could  have  been 
taken  each  year.  How  do  the  nearly  leafless  bits 
of  to-day,  with  a  discoloured  flower  or  two  at 
4  inches  high,  compare  with  the  above  giants, 
which  were  all  of  the  major  variety  ?  Tet  the 
conditions  for  producing  the  plants  are  as  favour- 
able now  as  at  any  time,  the  chief  essential  being 
that  cultivators  must  begin  aright.  As  to  soils, 
chalk  is  generally  unsuited  to  these  plants,  and 
hot  sand  is  not  good.  In  sandy  and  clayey  loams 
the  plants  may  be  grown  to  perfection.  £.  H. 
Jiiikins,  Hampton  Hill. 


[ThcOar.Ieucrs'Clirjnidc.  December 2J.  liVM. 


Fig,  194. — the  Christmas  rose  (helleborus  nigee  axgustifolius):  flowers  pure  white,    (see  r.  4.8.) 
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EOMANCE   IN    COMMON   PLANT 

NAME?. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  lecture 
delivered  by  Professor  Davidson  to  the  members 
of  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, of  -Bhich  he  is  President,  in  the  Botanical 
Class-room,  Aberdeen  University,  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Professor  Davidson  said,  referring  to  the  works 
of  Archbishop  Trench,  that  he  could  quite  well 
remember  his  charming  little  treatise,  in  which  be 
pointed  out  the  history  enshrined  in  the  study 
of  words.  Plant  names  had  also  wonderful 
stories  of  the  past  to  tell.  History  and  archae- 
ology, folk-lore  and  social  custom,  poetry  and 
religion,  fable,  myth,  and  superstition,  were  all 
here ;  and  medicine  itself  had  a  distinct  interest 
in  the  matter,  if  it  would  see  itself  faithfully 
presented,  not,  perhaps,  as  a  primitive  science, 
but  as  a  primitive  art.  For  instance,  the  fancy 
that  saw  a  nest  of  young  pigeons  ( Columbine)  in  the 
curved  horn-like  petals  of  the  Columbine,  thereby 
giving  the  designation  to  that  plant,  was  obvious. 
Examples  of  that  kind  needed  not  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  but  he  gave  others  of  a  less  obvious  class. 
He  took  an  example  that  must  be  familiar  to 
everyone  who  had  ever  enjoyed  a  country  walk. 
It  was  the  yeUow  wild-flower — Lady's  Bed-straw 
(Galium).  Perhaps  in  a  term  apparently  so 
unpromising,  little  imagination  need  be  looked 
for.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  reality  full  of 
sentiment  and  fancy.  The  word  "  lady  "  here, 
as  in  most  other  cases  where  it  was  applied  to 
flowers,  stood  for  "our  Lady,"  and  indicated  that 
a  flower  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It 
thus  carried  them  back  to  media;val  times,  when 
the  monks  were  the  chief  botanists,  and  to  the 
religious  faith  of  our  forefathers.  We  were 
herein  reminded  of  the  humanising  character  of 
the  old  Eomish  priesthood.  Science  and  religion 
then  went  hand-in-hand,  and  the  agency  that 
gave  to  the  ignorant  knowledge  and  instruction 
was  the  same  that  brought  them  also  the  light 
from  heaven.  "  Bed-straw  "  also  had  a  religious 
signification.  It  was  not  really  "  bed "  but 
"  bead,"  and  was  an  allusion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  practice  of  bead-counting.  The  stem, 
with  its  numeroxis  little  knots  and  whorled  leaves, 
might  readily  enough  suggest  beads  to  anyone, 
and  would  most  certainly  do  so  to  a  mind  dwelling 
on  religion  and  [habituated  to  the  use  of  the 
rosary.  Here,  then,  was^  poetry  connected  with 
the  piety  of  former  ages,  and  opening  up  to  them 
a  wide  field  for  thought  and  for  reflection. 

There  was  a  name  that^  might  be  taken  by  the 
unwary  as  similar  in  meaning  to  the  "Lady's 
Bed-straw  " — "  Rosemary."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  "  rose  "  here  was  simply  the  Latin  "  ros," 
which  meant  "  dew,"  and  "  mary  "  was  "  mare  " — 
the  sea ;  so  that  Rosemary  was  just  "  sea-dew," 
a  lovely  name,  bearing  reference  to  the  two-fold 
circumstance  that  the  plant  in  question  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  dew,  and  that  its  chief  habitat 
was  near  the  sea,  but  not  witnessing  to  any  pious 
use  or  service.  The  flower  was  emblematic  of 
memory,  just  as  Porget-me-uot  was  of  friendship, 
and  Violet  of  love.  How  it  came  to  be  so  was 
easily  seen.  The  shrub  was  evergreen  and 
highly  aromatic,  and  its  grateful  odour  abided 
with  it  —  hence  the  meaning  of  Ophelia's 
sentiment,  "There's  rosemary,  that  is  for 
remembrance  ;  pray  love  remember." 

Professor  Davidson  gave  a  large  number  of 
similar  examples,  explaining  the  signification  of 
various  names.  As  a  concluding  instance  he 
dealt  with  the  humble  "  Carl-Doddie."  Jamieson 
told  them  that  "  doddie  "  meant  bald.  But,  after 
all,  Jamieson  was  not  infallible,  and  "  Baldman  '' 
or  "  Bald-oarl  "  was  a  rather  senseless  designation 
for  the  familiar  Ribwort.  Was  not  the  following 
better?  Scottish  children,  as  was  well  known, 
used  the  expression  Carl-Doddie  for  a  particular 
game.  Pitting  one  Doddie  against  another,  they 
playei  at  soldiers,  or  "  sodgers."     Now,  had  they 


not  here  the  interpretation  of  the  name  ?  That 
game  was  one  practised  in  Jacobite  times  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  army,  as  a  pastime  or  amusement, 
and  no  doubt  as  a  means  of  nursing  or  keeping 
alive  their  animosity — a  repetition  on  a  small 
scale,  and  with  native  genius,  of  what  happened 
in  the  days  of  old  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  when 
Palamedes,  with  a  similar  end  in  view  (namely, 
the  diversion  of  the  soldiers),  devised  the  com- 
plicated and  ingenious  game  of  chess.  A  battle 
was  supposed  between  the  contending  forces. 
One  Carl-Doddie  stood  for  the  Jacobite  Prince, 
the  other  for  the  Hanoverian  Sovereign — one  was 
"  Charlie  "  and  the  other  "  Doddie,"  the  familiar 
corruption  of  the  English  "  George/'  and  which- 
ever succeeded  in  knocking  off  the  other's  head 
was  declared  the  victor.  From  the  rather  dis- 
respectful name  of  "  Doddie "  given  to  King 
George,  one  might  not  unnaturally  infer  that  the 
game  originated  with  the  Jacobites. 

There  was  romance,  then,  in  common  plant 
names,  and  the  plants  themselves  that  bore  the 
names  had,  many  of  them,  been  the  subject  of 
poetic  handling  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
"  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth  revelled  in  the  poetry  of  flowers. 
Burns  and  Hogg  and  the  Scottish  ballad  writers 
sang  sweetest  when  inspired  by  some  field  weed 
or  untended  plant  of  Nature.  There  was  nothing 
finer  in  the  English  language  than  what  had  been 
written  by  those  poets  on  the  Daisy.  Celandine 
and  Eglantine,  and  Primrose  and  Pansy  had 
each  been  the  theme  of  the  brightest  effusions. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  plant  names  themselves 
were  full  of  imagination,  and  they  bore  evidence 
to  customs  and  beliefs  that  were  of  great  interest 
to  the  archa<ologist  and  the  student  of  the  past. 
The  subject,  like  the  figure  in  old  Edzell  Castle, 
symbolic  of  logic  or  dialectic — a  woman  with  two 
faces  looking  in  opposite  directions — looked  either 
way.  On  the  one  hand,  it  had  bearings  on 
natural  history;  and,  on  the  other,  it  had  bear- 
ings on  antiquarianism ;  and  thus,  looking  this 
way  and  looking  that,  it  was  not  unsiiitable  for 
consideration  in  that  society,  whose  double  title 
was  the  Aberdeen  Natui'al  History  and  Anti- 
quarian Society. 


GRAFT    HYBRIDS. 

Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion. — I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  influence  the  stock  has  upon 
the  scion,  and  to  the  wide  and  interesting  field  for 
experiments  there  is  open  in  this  direction. 
We  all  of  us  know  the  influence  the  Paradise 
Apple  stock,  a  wild  form  of  Pyrus  Mains,  has  on  »^y  g,  chan- 


the  Apple  grafted  thereon,  but  not  so  much  is 
known  of  the  now  little  used  Doucin  stock  for 
"  working  "  Apijles  on,  and  which  brought  the 
graft  to  a  fruiting  stage  earlier  than  the  Paradise. 
This  stock  was  discarded  owing  to  the  slow  growth 
the  scion  made  on  it.  As  a  boy  brought  up  amid 
horticultural  surroundings  and  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  budding-knife,  I  did  as  many  others  have 
done,  experimented  by  budding  the  rose  on 
various  impossible  stocks ;  aud  bearing  that  our 
garden  varieties  of  Pears  would  grow  budded  on 
Pyrus  Aucuparia,  I  tried  3  or  i  varieties  on  some 
young  Mountain-Ashes  growing  close  by,  with  the 
result  that  a  few  grew  and  made  feeble  growth  for 
5  or  6  years,  but  only  one  kind  as  far  I  remember 
fruited,  aud  this  was  Jargonelle,  which  carried  two 
fruits. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  stock 
influencing  the  graft  happened  to  some  orchard 
trees,  probably  twenty  years  planted.  Several 
trees  of  the  variety  MinchuU  Crab,  a  large,  firm 
Apple,  and  excellent  for  sauces,  were  not  thought 
worthy  to  retain  a  position  in  the  orchard, 
so  were  headed  down,  and  grafted  with  the 
varieties  Tom  Putt  and  Blenheim  Pippin.  The 
vigour  with  which  the  grafts  grew  was  quite 
astonishing,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  trees 
bore  no  semblance  to  those  of  the  same  kind 
growing  close  by,  and  by  the  casual  observer 
would  have  been  pronounced  entirely  different. 


Not  only  the  growth  but  the  fruit  and  fruiting 
propensities  underwent  a  change  in  the  case  of 
Tom  Putt ;  although  the  fruit  grew  larger 
and  of  a  much  deeper  colour,  it  was  lacking 
in  flavour,  while  the  crop  was  so  diminished 
in  comparison  with  trees  of  the  same  variety 
close  by  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  gathering.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Blenheim  Pippin. 

In  the  South  of  England  large  quantities  of 
standard  Apples  are  grown  by  the  cottagers  and 
small  landowners  and  farmers  of  the  variety 
known  as  Morgan  Sweet,  an  Apple  in  itself  of 
fair  market  value  and  finding  a  good  sale ;  but  this 
Apple  is  not  grown  nearly  so  extensively  for 
fruiting  purposes  as  formerly,  but  is  brought  tO' 
the  market  in  the  shape  of  good  big  strong  trees, 
with  stems  as  tliick  as  a  man's  wrist.  It  is  of  quick 
growth  and  is  raised  by  thousands,  making  straight 
clean  stems  and  superior  -  looking  standards. 
The  trees  are  readily  bought  by  the  farmers  and 
land- owners,  planted  in  the  orchards,  and  when 
established  "  headed  back  "  and  grafted  with  the 
better-known  market  varieties.  Whether  this  is 
going  to  prove  a  good  or  bad  practice  generally 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  have,  however,  seen  this 
stock  so  influence  the  scion  of  Blenheim  Pippin 
grafted  upon  it  as  to  alter  the  season  of  ripening 
■^by  one  month  to  six  weeks,  the  fruits  not  keeping 
Tis  long  by  that  time.  This  I  consider  is  accounted 
for  by  the  quick  active  growth  of  the  stock  being 
imparted  to  and  acting  upon  the  scion,  and  like- 
wise the  fruit,  which  being  grown  quicker  is  of  a 
more  open  and  soft  texture,  and  not  capable  of 
keeping  so  well. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  season  of  some  of 
our  best  fruits  shovild  not  be  prolonged,  so  as  to-, 
form  a  succession ;  for  instance,  working  Lady 
Sudeley  Apple  on  Dumelow's  Seedling  and  vice 
versa  ;  the  intermediate  scion  in  each  case  should 
be  budded  or  grafted  on  to  the  Crab  or  Paradise- 
stock,  or  both,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Again, 
some  of  our  early  Pears,  such  as  Souvenir  du 
Congres  or  Jargonelle,  would  be  very  much  more- 
valuable  to  us  could  their  season  be  prolonged 
by  using  Glout  Morceau  or  some  such  grower  as 
a  stock.  There  are,  of  course,  the  possibilities 
of  drawbacks  in  this  mixing  up  of  different  bloods  > 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  fruitfulness  may  be  the 
result,  the  flavour  may  be  impaired  or  increased  j 
the  saccharine  matter  so  deflcient  in  some  of  our 
Pears,  may  be  increased  ;  the  grittiness  so  objec- 
tionable in  some  kinds,  rendering  them  almost 
worthless  in  different  localities,  may  disappear  ; 
the  colour  and  form  with  the  change  of  stock  all 
may  undergo  an  appreciable  change,  as  to  a 
certain  extent  the  Apple  does  on  the  Paradise 
and  the  Pear  on  the  Quince. 

Cellini  Pippin  Appleon  some  soils  is  very  given  to 
canker.  I  have  seen  scores  of  otherwise  good 
trees  spoiled  by  this  parasite  attacking  the  stems 
of  young  trees  as  they  were  growing  in  the 
nursery.  A  cure  for  this  is  said  to  be  obtained 
ge  of  stock,  and  on  reliable  authority  I 


am  informed  that  the  Northern  Spy  Apple  used 
as  an  intermediate  stock  will  bring  about  this 
beneficial  result. 

The  character  of  some  of  our  Vines  is  changed  by 
inarching,  and  the  character  of  other  fruits  may 
likewise  be  influenced  by  similar  means.  Some 
growers,  more  especially  those  who  cultivate  trees 
for  sale,  will  object  to  such  proceedings,  as  the 
character  of  the  fruits  in  some  instances  will  be 
so  changed  that  their  identity  would  be  rendered 
uncertain. 

We  all  of  us  know  what  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different stocks  are  met  with,  upon  which 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been  worked.  At 
the  present  time  I  have  a  Rivers'  Early  Nectarine ; 
it  cannot  be  coaxed,  it  cannot  be  induced  to  grow 
satisfactorily,  now  it  is  doomed  to  destruction. 
Why  is  this  P  Because  the  stock  and  scion  are 
not  suitable  to  each  other.  Reliable  nursery- 
men make  the  selection  of  stocks  a  subject 
of  careful  study,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
such  and  such  a  variety  requires  to  be  budded 
upon  the  Mussel,  Brussels  or  Common  Plum  stock. 
In  some  instances  the  buds  utterly  refuse  to 
grow  when  inserted  into  stocks  not  suited  to  them, 
or  will  remain  dormant  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  other  stocks  growth  takes  place  which  is 
apparently  quite  healthy  for  two,  three,  or  more 
seasons  ;  but  eventually,  if  a  sharp  pull  is  given 
to  the   scion,   it   will   part  from  its  stock  quite 
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readily ;  and  upon  close  investigation  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  union  has  never  been  pro- 
perly made,  only  little,  small,  protruding  growths 
of  wood  have  held  the  bud  to  the  stock.  I  have 
noticed  tliis  also  to  be  the  case  with  Plums,  and 
in  one  particular  instance  the  buds  grew  to  the 
extent  of  G  to  8  feet  tlie  first  season,  but  subse- 
quently the  whole  of  the  kind  in  question  parted 
from  the  stock.  This  very  same  action  of  stock 
and  scion  may  be  witnessed  in  Roses,  Conifers, 
hardy,  deciduous,  evergreen,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs.  Rhododendrons,  itc. 

In  each  case  every  variety  must  be  worked  upon 
the  stock  best  adapted  to  its  requirements.  No 
nurseryman  would  bud  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  on 
the  Manetti  stock,  or  any  other  Tea  or  Noisette, 
unless  he  courted  failure.  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
readily  grow  on  the  Manetti,  likewise  also 
on  the  De  la  Grifferaio  stock,  on  the 
seedling  and  cutting  Briar  as  well ;  also 
on  Rosa  indica,  a  stock  discarded  through 
suckering  so  freely.  Hybrid  perpetuals  will  bud 
and  flourish  on  any  of  these  stocks.  All  Roses 
with  a  strain  of  the  Tea-Rose  in  their  constitu- 
tion should  be  budded  on  to  a  Briar  or  on  De  la 
Grifferaie.  Roses  will  grow  when  budded  on  the 
Sweet  Briar,  but  not  with  that  vigour  noticeable 
on  the  common  stock. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  well  all  our  best- 
named  Lilacs  grow  either  budded  or  grafted  on 
the  common  Privet  or  on  Ligustrum  ovalifolium. 
I  have  seen  Osmanthus  ilieifolius  united  to 
the  same  stock  quite  satisfactorily.  Ribes 
Grossularia  is  quite  capable  of  finding  a  foster- 
mother  on  Ribes  rubrum  or  R.  aureum,  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  Goose- 
berry is  so  influenced  by  the  stock  as  to 
carry  its  fruit  in  bunches.  I  wonder  if  per- 
sistent and  continuous  interworking  would 
be  eventually  rewarded  in  this  direction. 
We  know  there  is  an  affinity  between  the 
Amelanchiers  and  Pyrus  Aucuparia ;  the  latter, 
when  standards  are  required,  is  beheaded  and 
replaced  by  the  former,  the  two  gi-owing  admir- 
ably together.  The  great  aim  of  the  cultivator 
is  to  improve  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  to 
promote  clean  healthy  growth,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  duration  of  the  tree,  plant, 
or  shrub  operated  upon,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Vines  in  the  French  vineyards  are  worked  upon 
American  Vines  to  check  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera.  Although  we  have  not  this  insidious 
pest  to  combat,  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
action  of  stock  over  scion,  and  rice  versa,  is  a 
study  of  the  highest  importance  not  yet  fully 
understood,  but  very  promising  as  to  practical 
results.  IF.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Rowant  Gardens, 
Oxon . 


BEECHES     AT      SHIPLEY     HALL, 
DEKBYSHIKE. 

The  Beech  illustrated  (fig.  195)  is  one  of  many 
fine  Beeches  which  are  growing  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  at  Shipley,  and  which  were,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  planted  before  the  year  1703.  I 
estimate  them  at  about  210  to  220  years  old,  and 
the  annular  rings  counted  in  trees  that  have  been 
taken  down  approximate  to  this  number.  The 
tree  illustrated  was  selected  for  this  purpose  in 
consequence  of  its  isolation,  and  though  it  is  a 
good  example  of  a  spreading  Beech,  it  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  trees  here, 
which  have  in  nearly  all  cases  long,  straight, 
clean  boles,  remarkable  for  their  excellent  timber 
and  for  the  whiteness  of  their  bark. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  average 
age  of  Beeches  grown  in  good  soil.  The  question 
comes  to  my  mind  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  of  the  trees  here,  presumably  of  the 
same  planting,  have  sho^Ti  signs  of  failing 
duftng  the  past  six  years,  and  two  have  died 
outright.  The  soil  is  fairly  heavy,  but  lying  as 
it  does  on  "  ratchel "  it  is  exceptionally  well 
drained,  probably  too  much  so  for  the  good  of 
old  trees  in  long-continued  dry  weather.  The 
trees  from  this  planting  approximate  120  feet  in 
height,  and  I  append  a  few  measurements  which 
may  be  of  interest. 


The  tree  illustrated  girths  13  feet  10  inches  at 
5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  22  feet  at  the  ground- 
level.  Its  branches  have  a  spread  of  110  feet, 
measuring  across  the  widest  part,  and  they  spring 
from  the  main  trunk  at  11  feet  from  the  ground. 

Two  other  fine  trees,  with  clean  boles  rising  to 
about  40  feet  before  developing  the  main 
branches,  which  are  in  themselves  of  enormous 
girth  respectively  13  feet  4  inches  and  13  feet 
2  inches  at  5  feet  from  the  ground. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  tht 
opinions  expressed  bi)  his  Correspondents.} 

THE  BEST  TWELVE  APPLES.— I  have  read  your 
census  of  Apples  in  the  issues  for  Oct.  29  and 
Nov.  (3  with  great  interest,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  laudable  efforts  and  infinite 
pains  have  been  to  a  great  extent  wasted.  They 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  number  of  your 
contributors  have  yet  to  learn  the  fine  qualities 


Fig.  195.— a  beech  tree  .\t  shipley  hall  gardens,  derbyshike. 


The  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  spreading  tree, 
with  a  beautiful  head  all  round  alike,  girths 
11  feet  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  has  a 
branch-spread  of  just  100  feet.  This  latter  tree 
appears  to  be  from  a  later  planting,  and  is  quite 
away  from  the  rest,  and  in  a  position  that  makes 
it  diifieult  to  obtain  a  photograph. 

Still  another  specimen,  standing  in  the  main 
grove,  is  remarkable  for  its  length  of  clean  bole 
and  its  straightness,  though  not  for  its  girth.  It 
rises  at  least  60  feet  without  branches,  and  is  an 
object-lesson  in  favour  of  close  planting  for  clean, 
straight  timber.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


of  some  recent  and  other  little-known  Apples,  and 
also  the  great  diversity  of  taste  that  exists  in 
estimating  the  relative  value  of  flavour.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  your  census  strikes  me  as  being  more 
of  a  reply,  supposing  you  had  asked  for  a  list  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  grown  varieties, 
rather  than  the  best  six  cooking  and  six  best 
table  Apples.  Should  you  after  ten  years  again 
publish  a  census,  1  would  suggest  that  you 
omit  all  those  which  do  not  gain  five  votes,  and 
thus  avoid  (what  both  growers  of  trees  and  the 
market  buyers  are  wanting)  that  multiplication 
of  kinds  which  is  a  source  of  loss  to  sellers,  and 
except  for  show  purposes  is  not  desirable  even  in 
private  gardens.     Naturally   you  would   retort  : 
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•*  You  nurserymen  are  the  greatest  sinners  i  a  that 
respect!"     Yes;    simply  because  clients  will  ask 
for  sorts  from  sentimental  leasons,  and  will  not  take 
our  dictum  that  o'.hers  are  far  better  and  ripen  at 
the  same  season.     And  again,  so  many  new  kinds 
are  put  iato  commerce  that  we  nurserymen  are 
obliged  to   stock   against   our   better   iudgiuent, 
because  clients  say,  "Well,  if  you  cannot  supply 
'Great  Britain,'  I  will  go  to  'Jones'  and  get  all 
the  others  I  want."     I  could  name  a  dozen  sorts 
sent  out  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  are  not 
nearly  equal  to  older  varieties.     I  have  myself 
jntroduoed  a  few  which,  after  some  years'  trial,  I 
have  dropped,  because  others  proved  better.     It 
is  difficult  also    to    separate  Apples    having    a 
market  value  only,  from  those  recommended  for 
private   use.     I   must   take  strong    exception   to 
Worcester  Pearmain  being  honoured  by  a  place 
in  the  first  six  table  Apples.    Where  is  the  flavour 
or  texture  to  warrant  such  honour?     True  it  has 
made  more  money  iu  the  market  than   any  Apple 
(except  Cox's  Orange)  for  some  years,  owing  to 
its  brilliant  colour  and  its   keeping  in  condition 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  dealers  to  sell  out 
before  it  spoils.     Ag'.ain,  King  of  Pippins  in  the 
first  six !     To  my  mind   it  is  a  sweet  mawkish 
fruit,  which  I  cannot  eat  at  all;  but  as  a  market 
fruit  for  October  it  h.as  no  equal  (except  Cox'c 
Orange).     Again  the  tree  is  very  liable  to  canker, 
and  1  rank  it  only  as  a  market  variety,  where  its 
name  alone  sells  it,  i list  as  "  WUliams  "  is  often 
put  to  many  other  Pears  to  catch  buyers.     Per- 
sonally I  should  not  place  Eibston  Pippin  in  the 
six.     It  has  a  unique  flavour,  but  is  apt  to  be 
leathery  and  indigestible,  and  the  tree  is  very 
subject  to  canker,    though   less   so    with    trees 
worked  on  the  Paradise  stock.     Regarding  Blen- 
heim Pippin  note  must  be  made  that  on  standard 
trees  it  requires  some  fifteen  years  before  a  crop 
ean   be  expected,  and  some  six   or   seven  years 
before  bushes  or  pyramids  on  the  Paradise  stock 
fruit  freely ;    yet  although  we  tell  amateurs  of 
this,  they   will   plant   it   and    be    disappointed, 
when  they  might  get  an  annual  and  earlier  return 
from  other  kinds.     I  grant  in  point  of  flavour  it 
is  first-class,   and  equally  good  in   the    kitchen. 
Irish   Peach,  too,  in  the  first  six  !     it  is  a  bad 
grower,  fruiting  on  the  points  of  the  shoots ;  and 
Hnless  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  flavourless  and 
mealy;   its  earliness    alone    gives  it   value.     It 
appears  therefore   that  I  can  only  admit  Cox's 
Orange  'and  Blenheim  as  worthy  of  a  place   in 
the    first    six    desserts.      The    others    1   should 
"pass"  would   be   Lady  Sudeley  for   September, 
American   Mother  for  October,  Allington  Pippin 
for    November    and  January.      This    leaves   us 
without  any  first-class  dessert  Apple  for  Jaiyiary 
to  March.   Adam's  Pearmain,  Claygate  Peirmain, 
Duke  of  =  Devonshire,  King   of  Tompkins  County, 
Allen's  Everlasting,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil  would 
be  my  selection,  taking  into  consideration  habit  of 
growth  and  cropping  qualities.      Now  for  the  six 
cooking  sorts.     1  agree  with  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
as  the  best  as  far  as  cropping  quality  and  keeping 
go,  but  it  is  only  suitalile  for  growth  as  bushes 
or  low  trees  on  arable  land.     Warner's  King  is 
first-elas3.     Lord  Suffield  is  grand  as  far  as  the 
Sruits  go,  but  most  liable  to  canker  and  to  mildew 
on    the    foliage    in    any  but    a    sunny  season. 
In  a  long  experience  I  have  only  seen  it  flourish 
in  one  place  at  Worthing.     Even  in  Kent  it  is  a 
eomplete  faUure.      Ecklinville    Seedling  is   the 
best  all-round  C'odlin,  sturdy  in  growth  and  very 
free  in  bearing.     Bramley's   Seedling  is  a    fine 
grower  and  bearer,  but  is  too  flat  and  the  eye  is 
deeply  sunken,  leading  to  great  waste  in  paring. 
A  far  better  variety  of  same  season,  fertility  and 
growth  is  Newton  Wonder,  the  late  market  Apple 
of  the  future,  and  first-class  on   garden  trees. 
Wellington  or  Dumelow's  Seedling  is  no  doubt 
the   best  cooking  Apple  grown,   but  it  is   very 
liable  to  be  cankered  in  its  growth,  spotted  in 
the  fruit,  and  in  a  frost  of  24  or  more  degrees  the 
young     "  tip  "     shoots    get    severely    cut,    and 
Newton   Wonder   is  a  reliable   substitute.      For 
an  early  one  to  take  the  place  of  Lord  Suffield 
I  without  hesitation  say  Grenadier,  a  first-class 
grower  and  a  never-failing  bearer.     To  make  a 
sixth,  then,  for  the  Southern  Counties  I  should 
take  Bismarck,  which  behaves  well  as  an  orchard 
standard  trees  or  as  bushes  on  Paradise  stock.    For 
localities  further  north,  on  bushes  Stirling  Castle, 
or  for  orchards  Lord  Derby  and  Tower  of  Glamis! 
Having  had  a  life  experience  of  fruit,  both  in 


gardens  and  orchards  and  with  younger  trees  in 
the  nursery,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  pre- 
sumptuous in  oftering  these  remarks,  as  in  com- 
piling a  list  of  so  few  as  twelve  kinds,  I  look 
not  only  to  the  fruits,  but  to  their  habit  of 
growth,  fertility,  and  general  reliability,  and  I 
am  quite  confident  that  all  those  I  have  ventured 
to  recommend  will  give  planters  every  satis- 
faction. In  estimating  so  few  as  the  best  twelve 
Apples,  it  is  impossible  to  give  sufficient  variety 
to  cover  the  entire  Apple  season  (August  to  May), 
and,  as  before  stated,  market  Apples  have  a 
separate  value  from  those  required  for  private 
use.  I  have  often  sent  up  first-class  fruit  the 
same  day  as  a  second-rate  sort  that  had  a  market 
name,  and  had  to  accept,  say  2s.  dd.  a  bushel  for 
the  former  and  5s.  6d.  or  Gs.  for  the  market  sort. 
I  might  add  that  under  the  old  rule  of  a  ma.jor.'Ay 
vote  at  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  many  new  sorts  gained  First- 
class  Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit  which,  in 
my  opinion,  were  not  worthy  of  recognition,  and 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Now  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  novelty  should  receive  a  two  to  one 
majority,  and  thus  I  trust  the  public  will  to  a 
certain  extent  be  protected  from  novelties  which, 
although  passable,  are  not  really  superior  to 
varieties  already  in  commerce.  To  sum  up, 
therefore,  my  six  best  table  Apples  are  :  1,  Lady 
Sudeley  (early)  ;  2,  Mother ;  3,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  4,  Allington  Pippin  ;  5,  Blenheim 
Pippin;  G,  Adam's  Pearmain  (late).  Six  best 
cooking  Apples :  1,  Grenadier  (early);  2,  Ecklin- 
ville ;  3,  Warner's  King  ;  4,  Bismarck  ;  5,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert ;  6,  Newton  Wonder  (late).  These 
twelve  varieties,  although  selected  by  a  "  Man  of 
Kent,"  are  suitable  for  any  position  in  Britain. 
Qeorge  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  December  9,  1904^. 
[Our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Bunyard,  took 
his  share  in  the  making  of  our  census,  and 
we  append  the  namps  of  the  Apples  he  then 
voted  for,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  in  either  of  his  present  se- 
lections, which  also  differ  from  each  other : — 
Dessert :  G.,  O.,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  G.,  Mother 
American ;  O.,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  G  ,  O.,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden  ;  G.,  O.,  Allington  Pippin  ;  and 
G.,  Claygate  Pearmain.  Cooking:  G.,  O,,  Welling- 
ton ;  G.,  O.,  Ec-klinville  Seedling;  G.,  O.,  Lord 
Derby  ;  G.,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  O,,  Newton 
Wonder;  O.,  Tower  of  Glamis.  The  letters 
"  G.,  O."  stand  for  garden  and  orchard  respec- 
tively. Ed.] 

THE   APPLE    CENSUS     IN    1883    AND   1904..— 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  positions  occupied  by 
some  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Apples  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  census  taken  recently,  and 
in  that  taken  in  connection  with  the  grtat  Apple 
Congress  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick  in  1SS3.  After  twenty-one 
years,  the  six  leading  varieties  of  dessert  Apples 
undergo  very  little  change  one  only,  Kerry 
Pippin,  falling  out,  to  make  room  for  Worcester 
Pearmain,  the  positions  being,  in  1883,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Irish  I'each, 
in  the  order  named.  In  1904  they  are  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and 
Irish  Peach.  Then  in  each  case  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  comes  No.  7,  and  Sturmer  Pippin 
goes  from  8  to  9,  Lady  Sudeley  taking  the  8th 
place.  Kerry  Pippin  has  fallen  from  the  4t,h  to 
the  11th  place,  I  suppose  because  it  is  small,  for 
there  is  no  Apple  that  I  know  of  that  can  equal 
it  for  flavour  in  its  season,  certainly  not  Wor- 
cester Pearmain.  Among  cooking  Apples  only 
three  retain  their  places  in  the  first  six — 
Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and 
Warner's  King,  the  other  three,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  New  Hawthornden, 
giving  place  to  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  and  Bramley's  Seedling.  In  1883, 
Lord  Suffield  headed  the  list  with  101  votes,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  received  only  four  ;  now  the 
latter  heids  the  list.  Bramley's  Seedling,  which 
now  comes  fifth,  was  not  in  the  first  sixty  then, 
this  fine  Apple,  like  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  being 
one  of  the  newer  varieties.  As  regards  the  use- 
fulness of  the  census,  which  some  people  have  ques- 
tioned, I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when 
published  in  full,  as  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  when  inexperienced 


people  read  in  other  papers,  as  I  have  done,  that 
certain  Apples  are  the  best  sorts  to  plant,  then 
disappointment  will  probably  follow  in  many 
cases.  Here,  in  the  Vale  of  Epesbam,  one  of  the 
best  Apple  districts,  the  variety  Lord  Suffield  is 
extremely  capricious  ;  many  trees  have  been  cut  off 
and  regrafted  with  varieties  wliich  suit  the  dis- 
trict better.  My  own  Lord  Suffields  are  the  least 
satisfactory  of  any  kind  that  1  grow,  and  yet  in 
1883  it  headed  the  list,  and  in  1904  it  takes  third 
place.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  also  is  not  satisfac- 
tory with  me  ;  the  trees  grow  and  crop  freely,  but 
the  fruit  is  undersized  and  does  not  colour  well, 
while  other  varieties  growing  side  by  side  with 
it  and  receiving  the  same  treatment  finish  splen- 
didly. Irish  Peach,  although  in  the  first  six  for 
dessert,  does  not  do  quite  well  here,  it  is  a  mode- 
rate cropper,  from  its  habit  of  bearing  only  on 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  is  deficient  in  fiavour 
and  colour,  though  it  grows  to  a  good  size.  It  is 
much  inferior  to  Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  Lady  Sudeley,  all  of  which  colour 
splendidly,  and  the  two  latter  crop  heavOy.  I  think 
Allington  Pippin  will  be  certain  to  come  to  the 
front,  it  bears  heavily  here  and  the  fruit  is  fine  ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  fruits  from  young  trees  have 
this  year  been  almost  too  large  for  dessert, 
weighing  over  haU  a  pound  each.  I  have  never  had 
them  so  large  before,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear 
if  other  growers  have  found  them  unusually  large 
this  season.   C.  Myatt,  Harrington,  near  Evesham. 

BOUGAINVILLEA  SPECTABILIS.  —  Respecting 
Mr.  Leach's  note  on  p.  410 1  have  treated  this  species 
in  various  ways,  treated  it  harshly,  treated  it 
kindly,  ripened  the  growths  thoroughly  under 
glass,  pinched  it  in  small  jjots,  and  exposed  it  to 
the  baking  sun  outside,  but  have  not  obtained  a 
great  measure  of  success.  Bougainvillea  Warce- 
wiozii  by  some  is  claimed  to  be  the  same  as  B. 
spectabilis,  and  is  certainly  as  shy  in  producing 
flowers  as  that  variety,  for  it  has  flowered 
seldom  since  it  was  planted  in  the  conserva- 
tory here,  and  now  it  tops  the  roof  20  feet  high 
The  plant  grows  vigorously,  the  main  stem  being 
thicker  than  a  man's  wrist.  I  consider  B.  brazil- 
iensis  to  be  one  of  the  richest-coloured  varieties 
I  have  seen.  Some  few  years  ago  a  plant  was 
sent  home  to  Lady  Plowden  from  Algieis.  It 
flowered  the  first  season  after  arrival,  the  colour 
being  of  a  bright  brick-red ;  unfortunately, 
through  mismanagement  I  was  told,  this  plant 
died.  The  most  abundant  fiowering  and  at  the 
same  time  the  darkest-coloured  of  the  ginus  is 
K.  glabra,  "  Coker  Court  variety,"  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  garden.  'I'he  raiser,  Mr. 
Kidley,  gardener  at  Nynehead  Court,  Wellington, 
Somersetshire,  grows  this  variety  well,  and  I  once 
saw  excellent  specimens  thriving  and  flowering 
most  profusely  on  balloons  out  of-doors.  The  indi- 
vidual bracts  are  not  so  large  as  some  other  kinds, 
but  they  completely  hide  the  foliage.  I  think  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  best  variety  for  planting  in  a 
bed,  excelling  even  B.  glabra  Sanderiana.  Reful- 
gens  is  another  beautiful  variety,  with  extra  long 
pendulous  racemes,  well  suited  as  a  roof-climber, 
perhaps  needing  more  heat  than  some  kinds.  It 
is  of  a  very  rich  ijurple-mauve  colour.  ly.  H. 
Clarke,  Aston  Eowant  Gardens,  Oxon. 

FOSSIL  PLANTS. — I  read  with  interest,  nay, 
avidity,  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
(p.  392)  on  "  Palseozoio  Cones."  Far  and  away 
too  many  forget  that  even  in  the  British  Flora 
we  have  still  among  us  direct  lineal  descendants 
of  those  palteophytes — those  plants  of  remotest 
ancestry.  The  Mare's-taU,  Equisetum  arvense, 
the  only  living  British  rej)resentative  of  the  car- 
boniferous period,  equally  at  home  in  the  meadow 
or  growing  up  through  hard  rolled  gravel. 
Another  interesting  survival  is  the  Japanese 
Fusi-Kin-Go,  Ginkgo  biloba,  syn.  Salisburia  adi- 
antifolia.  This  flourished  contemiioraneously 
with  the  iguanodon  and  the  megatherium, 
millions  of  years  ago.  This  very  ornamental 
tree,  with  its  characteristic  foliage,  is  always 
effective  and  interesting;  it  is  also  an  admirable 
town  tree.  Fine  specimens  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  gardens  at  Dalkeith,  Panshanger, 
and  at  Kew.  The  spectacle  afforded  by  the 
wonderful  energies  prisoned  within  the  compass 
of  the  microsooj^ic  hair  of  a  Nettle  (differing  little 
from  that  seen  in  the  membrane  of  a  frog's  foot) 
is  not  readily  forgotten.     When  observed  under 
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the  microscope  the  protoplasmic  layer  of  the 
Nettle  hair  is  seen  to  Toe  in  a  condition  of  unceas- 
ing activity,  and  undoubtedly  gives  off  vibrations 
so  rapidly  as  to  be  inaudible  to  human  ears.  As 
Huxley  remarked,  "  The  wonderful  noonday 
silence  of  a  tropical  forest  is,  after  all,  due  only 
to  the  dulness  of  our  hearing,  and  could  our 
ears  catch  the  murmur  of  these  tiny  maelstroms, 
as  they  whirl  in  the  innvxmerable  myriads  of 
living  cells  which  constitute  each  tree,  we  should 
be  stunned  as  with  the  roar  of  a  great  city."  M.  A. 

AUDIT  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— The  following 
twenty- four  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  gene- 
rally good  this  season.  Their  names  have  been 
taken  from  the  winning  prize  stands  of  thirty-six 
of  the  principal  shows  in  the  country.  I  have 
given  them  in  their  order,  with  the  number  of 
times  shown.  It  will  doubtless  be  helpful  to 
those  just  making  a  collection  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  interesting  to  practised  exhibitors. 
Included  are  the  six  best  novelties  of  last  season 
(according  to  the  exhibits) — a  guide  for  those 
requiring  up-to-date  varieties  : — 


Pan-                            Twits 

Posi-                             Timcn 

tion.           Name.         Shown. 

tion.           Xamc.         .S/ihicti. 

1.  F.  S.Vallis    

92 

13.  Madame       Gustave 

2.  Bessie  Godfrey 

79 

Henry        21 

.■!.  Madame  P.  RadacUi 

58 

14.  Madame  Carnot     ...    20 

4.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  ... 

49 

15.  Miss  Mildred  Ware    19 

5.  W.  R.  Cluircli 

4il 

16.  M.  V.  Venosta       ...    19 

6.  Mrs.  Barkley 

38 

17.  Madame     Nagel- 

7.  Duchess  of  Sutber- 

macliers    19 

land           

.■i.S 

18.  M.  Louis  Remy      ...    19 

8.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  ... 

35 

19.  J.  Lawrence. 16 

9.  General  Ilutton     ... 

30 

2U.  J   H.  Silsbury        ...    15 

K).  MafekiDg  Hero 

28 

21.  Miss  Elsie  Fulton...    i:i 

11.  Mrs.  Mease 

27 

22.  Mrs.  Bryant 12 

12.  Henry  Perkins 

25 

23.  President  Vigcr     ...    12 

24.  Lady  M.  Couyers  ...    12 

The  following  are  the  si: 

E  best  newer  varieties  : — 

Posi-                           Times 

Posi-                               Times 

tion.           Namf.         Shown. 

tion.          Xame.         Shown. 

I.  J.  H.  Silsbury 

l.T 

i.  Mrs,  .7.  Hadaway    ...      5 

2.  Mrs.  J.  Dnnu 

8 

.i.  Beauly  of  Leigh      ...      4 

3.  Valerie  Greenham  ... 

6 

6.  Maud  du  Cros          ...      4 

B.  S.  Kemp,  Broomhill  Gardens.  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent. 

THE   TRAINING  OF   YOUNG    GARDENERS.— Two 

letters  have  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
lately  under  the  heading  of  "The  British  Gar- 
deners' Association,"  one  from  Mr.  Divers  on 
p.  333,  the  other  from  "  J.  G.  W."  on  p.  -til,  which 
afford  room  I  think  for  a  little  reflection,  espe- 
cially as  both  correspondents,  in  reviewing  the 
training  of  young  gardeners  in  the  glass  depart- 
ment, determine  that,  after  all,  the  outdoor  de- 
partment is  the  chief  part.  This  theory  is  not 
well  founded,  for  in  many  respects  the  glass 
department  is  the  vital  mchinery  of  the  whole 
garden  ;  not  only  has  it  to  supply  choice  flowers 
for  cutting,  plants  and  fruit  at  all  seasons,  but 
during  winter  and  spring  the  choicest  vegetables 
and  salads  have  also  to  be  forced  and  produced  in 
this  department.  Then,  turning  to  the  jileasure- 
grounds,  almost  the  whole  of  our  summer  bedding 
as  well  as  much  other  flowering  plants  for  bor- 
ders, &c.,  is  the  produce  of  this  department.  I 
do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of  out- 
door gardening,  but  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  important  place  which  the  glass  depart- 
ment takes  in  present-day  gardens,  we  must  not 
class  it  of  merely  secondary  importance.  Then 
as  regards  young  gardeners  and  outdoor  work,  I 
may  say,  after  many  years'  experience  with  them, 
that  one  seldom  meets  a  young  man  who  has  not 
had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  outdoor 
gardening ;  this  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  young  men  met  with  in  large 
establishments  have  received  their  earliest  train- 
ing in  small  or  medium-size  places,  where  the 
work  is  of  a  general  and  more  all-round  nature. 
"  J.G.  W."  says  that  a  false  standard  has  arisen 
amongst  gardeners;  but  this  and  a  few  more 
remarks  adjoining  it  have  no  foundation,  as  with 
the  reduced  staff  of  labourers  kept  in  most  private 
establishments  to-day,  young  gardeners  have  not 
to  be  so  particular  what  they  do  now  as  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.    JK.  C.  R. 

Iwasimpressedbytheremarksof  "  J.G.W." 

on  p.  411  in  regard  to  the  training  of  our  young 
men  in  the  profession  of  gardening.  In  conversa- 
tion with  a  smart  young  foreman  some  time  ago 
on  the  subject  of  spade-work,  he  informed  me 
with  astonishing    candour  that  he    had    never 


taken  a  spade  in  his  hand  to  work  with  in  his 
life,  and  he  hoped  he  never  should.  I  ask.  Is  that 
man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  large  garden, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  garden  ?  How  can  he  expect 
to  know  whether  men  in  the  kitchen  garden  are 
doing  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  employer,  or 
whether  they  are  almost  breaking  their  backs  by 
using  big  spades  upon  heavy  clay  ?  If  a  gardener 
has  been  in  the  position  himself  to  know  what  it 
is  to  go  home  at  night  with  sore  hands  and  an 
aching  back,  he  will  be  more  able  practically  to 
point  out  to  young  men  under  him  how  to 
properly  dig,  trench,  &c.  I  to-day  may  be  found 
ic  one  of  the  Orchid-houses  carefully  tending 
seedlings,  seed-pods,  &e.,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
count  it  no  disgrace  to  be  found  with  a  spade  at 
work  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  taking  a  turn  at 
the  pot-washing  tub.  The  gardener  I  commenced 
with  had  for  his  motto,  "  The  spade  and  not  the 
potting  -  stick  for  youngsters."  C.  Buckland, 
Braintree, 

JAPANESE  LARCH. — Allow  me  to  thank  Dr. 
Augustine  Henry  for  his  information  about  the 
Japanese  Larch  and  disease.  Practically  the 
tree  up  till  now  may  be  regarded  as  disease- 
proof.  When  Dr.  Henry  is  in  Scotland  again 
perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  seethe  Japanese  Larch 
at  Mundies  and  Kirkennan,  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, about  the  oldest  trees  of  the  kind  in 
Britain,  and  free  from  disease.  May  I  ask  if  the 
examples  submitted  to  Mr.  Massee  showed  the 
fungus,  or  only  the  blister  ?  What  has  puzzled 
foresters  in  many  cases  is  the  fact  that  blisters 
are  found  on  the  Inarch  without  the  Peziza,  which 
is  also  found  lively  on  quite  dead  branches  long 
removed  from  the  tree.  J.  Simpson. 

THRUSH'S  EGGS  IN  DECEMBER. — In  tying  up 
some  Cupressus  trees  to-day  which  have  been 
broken  down  by  snow  we  discovered  a  thrush's 
nest  containing  three  newly-laid  eggs.  This  is  I 
think  an  extraordinary  thing  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  weather  here  has  been  very  mild  until 
the  last  week  or  two.  J.  G.  Watson,  Dilbornc  Hall 
Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trcni,  December  13,  190i. 

THE  LOQUAT. — I  notice  that  Mr.  J.  Millburn, 
in  ivriting  at  the  time  of  sending  a  spike  of 
flowers  of  Eriobotrya  japonica,  cut  from  a  bush 
growing  at  Bath,  says  (p.  305)  that  he  cannot 
hear  of  any  instance  of  the  Loquat  having 
previously  flowered  out-of-doors.  There  is  a  large 
example  growing  near  a  wall  at  Enys,  near 
Falmouth,  which  has  frequently  flowered,  but  has 
never  perfected  fruit.  This  is  the  only  other 
case  I  know  of,  though  the  Loquat  is  fairly 
common  in  the  South-West.  The  finest  specimen 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  one  in  the  Earl  of 
Morley's  garden  at  Saltrara,  near  Plymouth. 
This  is  a  tree  IG  feet  in  height,  with  a  branch- 
spread  of  about  15  feet.  In  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
December  lit,  1903,  fig.  1G3,  p.  414,  which  accom- 
panied an  article  on  Saltram,  this  specimen 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  illustration,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  two  Fan  Palms  (Trachycarpus 
excelsus)  15  feet  in  height.  S.  ir.  Filzherbert. 

CARNATION"FASCINATION."— Mr.  Jenkins  de- 
clares himself  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  informs 
your  readers  that  on  the  occasion  when  Enchan- 
tress was  before  the  Floral  Committee  he  stated 
emphatically  that  its  correct  name  was  Enchan- 
tress. We  presume  it  was  ;  at  any  rate  it  ought 
to  have  been.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
is  that  he  should  express  his  opinion  in 
respect  of  our  novelty  Fascination,  which 
we  bought,  advertise,  and  sell  as  a  novelty 
distinct  from  Enchantress  and  every  other 
variety.  Mr.  Jenkins  says  it  is  not  so.  It  has, 
however,  been  certified  within  the  past  two 
months  (1)  at  Croydon  ;  (2)  at  Eoyal  Botanic 
Society's  Show,  Regent's  Park  ;  (3)  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show,  Crystal  Palace  ; 
(4)  Nottingham  ;  (5)  Bristol,  at  several  of  which 
places  other  members  of  the  Floral  Committee 
than  Mr.  Jenkins  were  among  the  judges.  It 
has  also  been  privately  and  verbally  certified  by 
most  eminent  growers  of  Carnations,  among  them 
the  Duchess  of  Portland ;  Mr.  Smeddys.  of  Htdl 
( who  in  a  voluntary  testimonial  says, "  We  are  very 
much  interested  in  Carnations,  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  showing  us  your  novelty  Fascina- 


tion. We  are  growing  here  5,000  pots,  including 
200  Enchantress  [obtained,  we  are  informed, 
direct  from  Messrs.  Crane  &  Clark,  the  specialists 
whom  Mr.  Jenkins  refers  to],  and  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  are  two  distinct  varieties)  " ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  of  Flora  and  Sylva;  the 
Secretary  Midland  Carnation  Society ;  Mr.  Lister, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (who  is  growing 
Enchantress),  &c.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in 
describing  Enchantress,  said  that  they  failed  to 
detect  any  scent,  whereas  Fascination  was  spe- 
cially commended  for  its  fragrance  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  show  by  the  Floral  Committee, 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to 
Martin  Smith,  Esq. — no  mean  authority  on  Car- 
nations. We  could  extend  the  list  of  such  cer- 
tificates at  will ;  but  one  other  instance  will 
suffice  to  answer  such  opinions  as  those  of  Mr. 
Jenkins.  We  are  only  supplying  the  trade  as  a 
favour.  We  booked  a  largish  order  for  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  Ltd  ,  given  by  Mr.  Weeks, 
their  Carnation  specialist,  at  top  retail  prices, 
viz.  90s.  per  dozen.  Between  Mr.  Jenkins  and 
his  opinion  and  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  let  prac- 
tical gardeners  judge.  Finally,  we  have  not 
submitted  Fascination  to  the  Floral  Committee 
for  well  -  known  reasons.  Is  it  worth  while 
for  us  to  submit  Fascination  to  the  opinion 
of  that  body  ?  We  may  however  inform  Mr. 
Jenkins  that  Fascination  and  Enchantress  have 
been  exhibited  on  the  same  stand.  We  have 
done  so  on  many  occasions  ;  and  we  may  also 
inform  him  that  Fascination  flowers  have  been 
bought  this  year  from  Messrs.  Beckwith  (the 
holders  of  the  stock),  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  named  Enchantress.  .4™- 
(■rose  ^  Son  {Jabez  Ambrose,  F.R.H.S.),  Cheshunt, 
Herts. 

CARNATION  "ENCHANTRESS"  AND  "FASCI- 
NATION."— I  am  glad  Mr.  Jenkins  has  called 
attention  to  Carnations  that  are  too  much  alike, 
&c.  In  my  own  case  I  already  possessed  a  large 
stock  of  the  variety  Enchantress  (which  I  had 
not  seen  in  flower),  but  when  I  saw  flowers  of 
"  Facination  "  last  spring,  I  bought  plants  of  it 
at  four  times  the  price  I  had  previously  given  for 
Enchantress,  and  now,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  I  have  applied  for  the  differ- 
ence I  paid  in  the  prices,  and  if  this  was  done 
and  enforced  in  all  such  cases  it  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  system  of  sending  out  old  things  with 
new  names.  John  Robson,  Altrincham. 

CARNATIONS     "GLACIER"     AND    "MRS.    S.    J. 

BROOKS." — As  a  grower  of  Tree-Carnations  I 
have  had  these  varieties  growing  side  by  side  for 
two  seasons,  and  I  cannot  detect  the  slightest 
difference  in  them.  Two  months  ago  I  named 
them  all  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks.  Messrs.  Cutbush  will 
remember  I  wrote  to  them  some  time  ago  asking 
if  they  were  one  and  the  same  variety,  but  they 
did  not  answer  me.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  variety  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  ;  it  is  grand  with  me 
at  the  present  time,  both  on  young  and  old  plants, 
and  the  cuttings  make  roots  unusually  freely. 
Cuttings  put  in  last  January,  topped  once,  and 
grown  steadily  on,  have  now  made  good  plants, 
with  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers  and  buds  (dis- 
budded) on  them.  The  scent  is  delightful.  Henry 
Batcher,  Wneatley  Park  Gardens. 

THE     PROPAGATION    OF    POTATOS  — I    feel    I 

cannot  better  assuage  the  strong  feeling  towards 
me  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson  and  Mr.  Deal 
in  last  week's  issue,  in  relation  to  the  report  as  to 
the  cropping  of  Sutton's  Discovery  Potato  from 
cutting-raised  plants,  and  four  other  introduced 
varieties,  also  cutting-raised  plants,  than  to  quote 
a  remark  by  Mr.  A.  Pearson,  of  Cork,  at  p.  422. 
"  This  note  I  trust  may  not  be  taken  as  denouno- 
inf  any  particular  variety,  but  to  show  that  what 
may  be  bad  in  one  locality  or  soil  may  be  good  in 
another."  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the 
interesting  experiments  in  relation  to  the  effects 
of  cutting  or  sprout  propagation  oncertainPotatos 
was,  so  far  as  I  could  see— and  I  saw  the  product 
with  an  absolutely  impartial  eye— that,  as  against 
the  singularly  robust  Discovery,  the  four  other 
varietiel  bought  in  as  strong-rooted  plants,  and 
put  out  in  the  same  ground,  and  under  precisely 
similar  conditions,  seemed  to  lack  vigour,  and 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  before  Discovery  was 
lifted,  the  tops  of  the  latter  being  even  so, late  as 
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the  second  week  in  November  still  green,  the 
tops  of  the  others  had  quite  died  away.  I  sug- 
gested in  the  article  animadverted  upon  that  the 
firm  should  apply  a  similar  test  to  Northern  Star, 


June  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  on 
the  same  ground  as  others  were  growing.  Two 
of  the  plants  died  early,  and  from  the  ten  remain- 
ing I  lifted  8  lb.  only.     That  was  intensely  dis- 


PlG.    196.— AMARYLLIS   BELLADONNA  GROWING   ON  WARM    BORDER,   ROYAL  GARDENS,   KEW. 

{From  a  photograph  bu  Mr.  C.  P.  7?f(^/?.) 


Fig.  197.— AMARYLLIS  belladonna. 

Sliowing  difference  between  the  ordinary  form  to  the  right  and  the  Kew  /aricty  to  the  left.    (Much  reduced.) 


THE  KEW  BELLADONNA  LILY. 

During  the  past  season  we  had  several 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  beautiful  display 
of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  as  grown  on  a  warm 
border  against  one  of  the  glasshouses  at  Kew. 
We  are  enabled  to  reproduce  at  fig.  196  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  EaffiU,  which  shows  the  plants  in 
full  flower.  The  variety  cultivated  at  Kew  is 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  form.  The  scape 
and  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  colour  is  of 
a  deeper  shade  of  rose.  In  fig.  197  the  proportionate 
dift'erence  is  illustrated. 


Eldorado,  and  some  others,  as  bought-in  plants 
seem  to  take  unkindly  to  fresh  positions.  I  had 
twelve  comparatively  strong  plants  of  Eldorado 
sent  me  to  grow  for  the  National  Potato  Society. 
These  came  from  close  by.     They  were  planted  in 


appointing.  One  8  oz.  tuber  of  The  Factor  from 
Rothesay  gave  me  from  one  plant  17  lb.  of  fine 
tubers.  A  rather  larger  Northern  Star,  also  from 
Rothesay,  similarly  treated,  gave  1  lb.  of  tubers 
only.  A.  D. 


SOCIETIES, 

—t — 

THE    EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientifilc  Committee. 

December  13.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S. 
(in  the  chair)  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Professor  Boulger  ; 
Messrs.  Saunders,  OJell,  Hooper,  Massee,  Worslej-, 
Holmes,  anil  Chittenden  (Hon.  Secretary).  Visitors, 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Freeman,  Watson,  and  Hillier. 

Eelworms  in  Mitjnonette. — Mr.  Saundees  further 
reported  on  these  : — 1,  The  worms,  after  making  their 
way  into  the  plant,  feed  on  the  contents  of  the  cells  in 
the  two  plants  from  Hillingilon,  both  just  at  the  point 
where  the  root  ends  and  the  stem  begins,  were  hollow, 
and  the  cells  round  this  s])ace  were  much  broken  up 
with  a  number  of  eelworms  working  among  them. 
2,  The  presence  of  eelworms  in  soil  cannot  be 
ascertained  except  by  careful  examination  under  a 
microscope — a  very  tedious  operation  ;  the  worms  are 
so  small  that  they  are  not  visible  under  even  a  strong 
lens." 

Fungus  on  Plum  Stump. — Mr.  HOOPER  showed 
specimens  of  Xylaria  hypoxylon  from  the  stump  of  a 
Plum-tree. 

Weed  on  Lawn.  —  Specimens  of  the  troublesome 
lawn  weed,  Prunella  vulgaris,  were  received  from 
Sutton.  It  was  recommended  to  manure  the  lawn 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  other  nitrogenous  manure 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  grass. 

Plants  from  Rhodesia.  —  Specimens  of  Afzelia 
cuj-angensis  and  Orchid  Ansellia  africana  were  sent 
from  Rhodesia  for  naming. 

Oram/cs  attacked  hij  Scale, — Fruits  and  leaves  of 
Orange  badly  attacked  by  the  scale  insect,  Aspidiotus 
aurantii,  were  received  from  the  British  Vice-Cousul  at 
Seville. 

Fruit  of  Jasminum  offidnalc. — Ripe  fruits  of  this 
plant,  which  rarely  fruits  in  England,  were  shown  by 
Mr,  Chittenden.  The  fruits  were  found  at  Chelms- 
ford on  a  plant  raised  from  seed  ripened  at  Plymouth. 

West  hulian  Fruits. — A  number  of  fruits  cultivated 
in  the  West  Indies  were  shown  and  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  including  the  Papaw  (from  which 
papain  is  obtained),  the  Bread  Nut,  Pater  Nut,  Sapo 
dilla,  and  Citrus  medica. 

Canarina  Campanula. — Mr.  MooRE  sent  specimens 
of  this  plant,  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  in  flower,  from 
Glasnevin. 

Diseased  Agapanthus  and  Carnation. — Dr.  Cooke 
and  Mr.  Saunders  kindly  took  these  for  further 
examination. 

Dr.  Masters  congratulated  the  Committee  on 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  premises  at 
Vincent  Square,  and  made  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  Henslow  testimonial. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

December  20.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
last,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  the  atten- 
dance being  small. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Year  1904. 

The  past  season,  though  less  generally  unfavourable 
than  its  predecessor,  was  in  many  respects  a  trying  one 
for  Dahlia  growers.  During  the  whole  of  the  three 
summer  months  an  absolute  drought  prevailed  in  most 
districts,  and  the  early  autumn  was  marked  )iy  suc- 
cessive cold  snaps,  which  brought  tiie  season  for  first- 
class  blooms  to  an  unusually  early  close.  The  siunmer 
drought  was  accompamied  l>y  a  troublesome  visitation 
of  black  tlv,  which  in  .some  districts  was  so  bad  as  to 
ruin  the  plants  for  Idoom-producing  purposes. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  September  2 
and  3,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.     The  number  of  exhibits 
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was  below  the  average,  b\ifc  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
staged  was  distinctly  above  it,  most  noticeable  being 
tlie  marked  advance  in  the  Amateur  Section  in  form 
and  method  of  staging.  Tliis  the  Committee  regard 
with  gratification,  as  showing  that  tlieir  efforts  to 
produce  a  useful  work  on  tlie  culture  of  the  Dahlia  for 
the  gxiidance  of  members,  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Eleven  Certificates  were  on  this  occasion  awarded  to 
new  varieties. 

On  September  20  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  at  the  new  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
on  the  occasion  of  tlie  fortnightly  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Ten  certificates  were  awarded 
to  new  varieties.  The  number  of  certificates  awarded 
to  new  varieties  in  1*J03  was  nineteen,  and  in  the 
present  year  twenty-one,  out  of  a  total  of  12.^)  seedlings 
exhibited. 

First-class  Certificates  Awarded  to  newDahlias  in  1904 
Show. 
"  Mrs.  Hobbs,"  pure  white  (Hobbs). 

Cactus. 

"Alexander,"  dark  crimson,  flushed  maroon  (Mor- 
timer). 

"Antelope,"  yellow,  suffused  with  bright  salmon 
(Stredwick). 

"Cockatoo,"  white,  with  canary -yellow  base,  outer 
petals  changing  to  f awii  ( Keynes). 

"  Ella  Kraemar,"  rosy -pink,  with  lighter  base  (Stred- 
wick). 

"Fairy,"  pure  white  (Stredwick). 

"Harbour  Light,"  orange-red,  tipped  fiame-colour 
(Hobbies). 

" Helen  Stephens,"  yellow. (Hobbies). 

"J.  B.  Riding,"  rich  yellow  base,  shading  to  deep 
orange  (Stredwick). 

"  Jeannette,"  clear  buttercup  yellow  (Shoesmith). 

"  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  scarlet,  with  greenish- vellow 
base  (Seale). 

"Miss  Dorothy  (Oliver."  white,  tipped  green,  with 
primrose  base  (Shoesmitli). 

"Rosy  Morn,"  peach  Itlossom,  with  paler  base  and 
centre  (Keynes). 

"Thomas  Parkyn,"  light  terra-cotta  (Stredwick). 

"  Tricolor,"  lower  half  of  petals  pale  yellow,  upper 
half  white,  striped  and  speckled  scarlet  (Stredwick). 

Pompon. 
"Little   Jlarv,"   deep  crimson   with   darker    centre 
(Seale). 

"  Neatness,"  salmon  with  yellow  centre  (West). 

Single. 

"Dorothy,"  pure  white  margined  rosv  -  crimson 
(Cheal). 

"Mikado,"  crimson-scarlet  with  yellow  band,  edged 
red  (Seale). 

"  Miss  Bastone,"  white  edged  deep  yellow  (Seale). 

"  Unique,"  amber  with  crimson  ring  (Seale). 

Financial  Statement. 
The  income  of  the  Society  from  all  sources,  including 
the  credit  balance  of  £17  lis.  M.  from  the  vear  190.3, 
amounted  to  £189  8s.  5(?.  :  and  the  entire  e.xjienditure, 
including  the  payment  of  all  prizes  awarded  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition,  amounted  to  £160  3s.  Wil.,  leavin" 
a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  haiuls  of  £23  4s.  G(Z. 

Arrangements  for  1905. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Cr\stal 
Palace  on  Thursday  and  Fridav,  September  7  and  8. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  new  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  September  20,  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  certificates  to  seedling  Dahlias.  Entries 
will  be  received  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall  before  11.30  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  morning 
of  the  show. 

Proceedings. 

The  Chairman  (.Mr.  Ed.  Mawley),  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  carried  unanim- 
ously, congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  position  at 
the  end  of  another  year,  one  which,  owing  to  the 
general  depression,  had  not  been  favourable  for  pro- 
gress generally  among  societies.  They  had  met  with 
steady  progress,  still  they  shoidd  combine  to  do  still 
better.  The  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  was 
somewhat  larger  than  the  jirevious  year's.  The"  mem- 
bers must  not  forget  the  main  aims  of  the  Societv,  which 
are  not  only  to  hold  a  splendid  show  of  Dahlias  once 
a  year,  but  in  addition  to  foster  a  love  of  the  flower  all 
over  the  country.  Securing  the  co-operation  of  ama- 
teurs throughout  the  country,  who  are  needed  on  the 
committee  and  as  exhibitors,  should  be  a  special  aim 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Edwin  Mawley  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Society,  and  the  other  officers  were  also  re-elected,  with 
tho  exception  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  V.  W.  TuUock, 
who,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  business,  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  decline  the  honour  of  being  again 
nominated  for  the  post.  The  Committee  were  unani- 
mous in  expressing  regret  at  the  loss  of  such  a  valued 
officer,  and  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Tullock  for  his  past  services.     On  the  proposition  of 


Mr.  Wilkins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stredwick,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Brou'son  was  unanimouslj'  elected  Secretary  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Tullock.  Mr.  H.  Turner  was  again 
selected  as  the  Society's  Honorary  Auditor.  Mr.  J. 
Hudson  iiaving  resigned  his  post  on  the  Commitee,  it 
was  ofl'ered  to  and  accepted  by  Blr.  TuUock.  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  senr.,  having  also  resigned,  the  meeting 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Cannell,  junr.,  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  C,  E.  Wilkins  was  again  elected  to  the 
post  of  Honorary  Treasurer. 


NATIONAL    CARNATION    AND 
PICOTEE. 

DEtEMUKit  17. —The  annual  (ieneral  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  on  tlie  above  date,  a  goodly  representation 
of  lovers  of  the  ( 'arnation  from  all  parts  being  present. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  presented  the 
Annual  Report,  which  showed  a  rather  serious  falling  off 
iv.^che  number  of  subscribers,  due  to  various  causes,  one 
of  those  fluctuations  experienced  by  special  floricultural 
societies.  There  had  also  been  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  amount  of  the  Society's  income,  which 
it  is  believed  cxn  be  remedied  by  the  efforts  of  members 
to  bring  in  new  subscribers,  as  the  culture  of  the 
Carnation  is  certainly  extending  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  exhibition  of  1904  was  the  first  held  by  the 
Society  in  the  new  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Ro3'al 
Horticultural  Society,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  ever  held  by  the  Society. 
The  qviality  of  the  flowers  staged  was  of  high  excellence, 
many  stands  of  blooms  of  great  merit  failing  to  obtain 
awards  owing  to  the  keenness  of  the  competition. 
The  number  of  exhibits  was  very  large,  and  the  atten- 
dance of  persons  interested  in  the  Carnation  most 
satisfactory. 

The  spirited  offer  made  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  to 
supply  members  of  the  Society  with  packets  of  his 
choice  Carnation  seed  at  half  price,  is  accepted  with 
warmest  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
also  given  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  their  donation  of  £10  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  in  1904,  and  to  the  Horticvdtural  Club  for  the 
use  of  their  room  for  the  business  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  for  1905  will  be  held 
in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Tuesdtiy, 
July  8. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  shows  that  with  the 
balance  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
the  receipts  amount  to  £349  .''is.  lorf.  In  addition, 
the  President,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  gave  as  prizes 
three  handsome  silver  cups — one  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  the  schedule  is  divided.  A 
balance  is  carried  forward  of  £114  Os.  11'/. 

Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  re-elected  President.  The 
eleven  \'ice-President8  were  also  re-elected,  with  the 
additions  of  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  Spurling.  Messrs.  R.  Morton,  W.  Parton, 
R.  C.  Cartwright,  and  A.  H.  Beadle  were  added  to  the 
Committee.  The  Auditors  and  Hon.  Secretary  were 
re-elected.  Messrs.  C.  F.  Thurstan  and  A.  J.  Row- 
berry  were  added  to  the  Floral  Committee,  which  now 
consists  of  nine  members. 

No  alteration  was  made  in  the  schedule  of  prizes, 
but  the  (jualification  for  trade  growers  of  plants  in 
Division  III.  is  now  reduced  from  one  thousand  to 
seven  hvmdred  and  fifty  plants. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  &  PRIMULA. 

Deoesibeb  17. — The  members  of  the  above  Society 
held  their  annual  general  meeting  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  above  date,  there  lieiiig  a  good  attendance. 

The  twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  recorded  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  of  members  during  the  past 
year,  and  issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  lovers  of  the 
Auricula  to  increase  the  membership.  There  is  also  a 
corresponding  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions for  the  past  year.  Still,  the  Committee  are 
able  to  record  a  balance  in  hand. 

The  exhibition  in  11104  was  held  on  April  19,  and 
was  in  every  way  a  success,  reflecting  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  exhibitors.  One  satisfactory  feature 
was  the  fine  quality  of  the  flowers  exhibited  by  new 
members.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  were 
given  to  Mr.  -James  Douglas  for  so  generously  pre- 
senting four  medals  for  competition  ;  also  for  his 
kindness  in  distributing  choice  seeds  of  Alpine  Auri- 
culas to  the  members.  Thanks  were  also  given  to  Mr. 
■\V.  Smith.  Bishoji's  Stortford,  for  the  encouragement 
he  gives  to  new  exhibitors  by  providing  the  prizes  in 
three  classes  specially  set  apart  for  such.  The  support 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  giving  a  donation  of  £10  to  the  funds,  and  for  the 
arrangements  made  to  facilitate  the  staging  of  the 
flowers  was  also  acknowledged,  as  was  the  kindness  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Club  in  allowing 
the  business  meetings  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  their 
rooms. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  shows  an  income  of 
£72  16s.  Sd.  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  in  hand 


on  January  1.  The  expenditure  was  £71  16s.  'Ml., 
including  £55  17s.  6rf.  awarded  as  prizes — a  larger  sura 
than  in  1903. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Committee 
were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  W.  Bathgate 
Cranfeild  to  the  latter.  The  Auditors  and  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood),  who  is  also  the 
Treasurer,  were  also  re-elected.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  underwent  some  revision,  and  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfeild  would  give  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  four  Show  Auriculas  dissimilar  ;  and  Mr. 
P.  Riddell  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  six  alpine  Auriculas 
dissimilar.  Miss  "Willmott  also  continued  her  special 
prizes  of  one  guinea ;  and  Mr.  James  Douglas  his  gift 
of  Medals. 

The  annual  exhibition  in  1905  is  fixed  to  take  place  in 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
April  25,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultiiral  Society 
contributing  the  sum  of  £lO  to  the  prize  fund  as 
before.  Mr.  Henwood  was  heartily  thanked  for  his 
services  as  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

BATH  GARDENERS'.— The  newly-formed  self-help 
Society  held  a  nieetiDg  and  exhibition  at  the  Foresters* 
Hallou Monday.  Mr.T.  Parrott.Chfiirman, presided.  The 
Chairman  announced  that  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the 
Society  to  hold  a  Clirysanthemum  Show  on  a  large  scale 
next  November.  They  were  glad  to  announce  that 
Mr.  C.  T.  Foscroft  had  consented  to  become  President 
of  the  Society.  Introducing  the  subject  for  discussion, 
"Apples  and  their  Culture,"  the  Chairman  thouglit 
they  had  chosen  a  most  important  subject  to  gar- 
deners. A  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion  ensued 
upon  Apple-culture,  the  members  especially  devoting 
their  remarks  to  kinds  suitable  for  local  soils.  The 
Secretary  announced  that  there  were  now  over  seventy 
members  of  the  Society.  The  exhibits  staged  were  of 
a  very  satisfactory  nature. 

HEADLEY  GARDENERS'.— Mr.  T.  Beeson  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  on  "Vegetable  Culture*'  on 
Tuesday,  fith  inst.  Mr.  J.  Murray,  of  Headley  Grove, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  in  introducing  his 
subject  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  good  vege- 
tables unless  the  ground  was  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. Trenching,  and,  according  to  the  nature  and 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  ridge-formation,  or  any  method 
of  rough  digging  in  autumn  before  the  advent  of  winter 
frosts,  were  most  beneticial.  Constant  stirriug  with 
the  hoe  was  also  a  great  factor  in  soil  amelioration. 
The  necessity  for  obtaining  a  succession  of  vegetables 
during  tlie  whole  of  the  year  made  vegetable  culture 
the  most  important  department  of  the  gardener's  work. 
The  lecturer  gave  in  detail  the  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables suitable  either  for  a  cottager's  or  a  larger  garden, 
also  the  best  varieties  for  succession,  with  particular 
methods  for  preparation  of  tlie  ground,  manuring,  itc. 
{For  continuation  of  these  Reports,  see  p.  x.) 


P  0  T  A  T  0  S. 

PoTATOs  Tested  after  Cooking. — Some  time 
ago  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  that  a  cooking  test  of 
Potatos  from  different  districts  would  be  inte- 
resting. The  co-operation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Deal, 
Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  London,  was  secured,  and  the  trials 
took  place  at  Messrs.  Dobbie's  seed  farm,  at 
Marks  Tey,  on  Thursday,  15th  inst.  It  was 
decided  that  tubers  should  be  obtained  from  Scot- 
land, from  Lincolnshire,  and  from  Essex.  A  list  of 
twelve  standard  varieties  was  agreed  on,  and  six 
tubers,  weighing  as  nearly  as  possible  6  oz.  each, 
were  procured.  In  the  case  of  novelties,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  procui'e  some  of  them  from 
all  three  centres.  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Boston;  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh; 
Messrs.  Wm.  Davie  &  Co.,  Haddington ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Deal,  Kelvedon ;  Mr.  J.  Darien,  Copford ;  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Kerr,  Dumfries; 
Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall ;  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Kothesay,  kindly  supplied 
the  required  samples. 

To  ensure  that  the  tests  would  be  judged  by 
independent  men,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H., 
Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  !N  ational  Potato  Society ;  Mr.  H. 
Henshaw,  of  Cambridge  University  Experimental 
Farm ;  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston,  Postling,  Hythe, 
Kent,  were  invited  to  judge.  The  cooking  was 
done  by  Mr.  Ireland,  Messrs.  Dobbies'  manager. 
Each  sample  of  tho  different  varieties  was  cooked 
in  a  separate  pot.  All  were  put  on  with  cold 
water,  and  boiled  slowly  on  a  large  hot-plate  ; 
they  were  steamed  for  a  few  minutes  before  being 
served.     All  were    judged    vinder   numbers,  the 
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judges  not  knowing  the  names  of  the  varieties 
they  were  dealing  with,  or  the  district  from  which 
they  came,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  lot,  which 
was  TJp-to-Date.  This  was  adopted  as  a  standard, 
9  points  being  given  to  the  best  dish  of  that 
variety.  Samples  receiving  9  points  and  upwards 
were  considered  "  Excellent ; "  those  receiving 
7  and  8,  "  Good."  The  primary  object  of  the 
trial  was  to  ascertain  if  any  varieties  were 
"  excellent "  from  every  district,  as  this  would  be 
some  guide  to  raisers  of  new  sorts.  The  remark- 
able superiority  of  the  cooking  quality  of  the 
Essex  Potatos  was  a  feature  of  the  trial.  The 
Scotch  samples _in variably  received  fewest  points. 
The  judges  suggested  a  trial  in  spring,  to  find 
eut  if  the  Scotch  tubers  would  then  take  a  better 
place ;  they  were  altogether  closer  in  the  grain 
and  flesh.     The  points  awarded  were  as  follows : 


TRADE     NOTICES. 


Total 
No.      Vaiipty.                        point!. 

Flavour. 

Tex- 
ture 

apiR'ar 
auce. 

1  Up-lo-Date  ...  Scotch 

2  do.          ...  Linos. 
i        do.          ...  Essex 

2 
9 
7 

4 

3 

-' 

4  Evergood     ...  Scotch 

5  do.          ...  Lines. 
«        do.         ...  Essex 

2 
4 

2 

2 

2 

I  Royal  Kidney  Scotch 

8  do.          ...  Lines. 

9  do.         ...  Essex 

:i 

n 

7 

3 

2 

2 

M  The  Crofter...  Scotch 
»1         do.          ...  Lines. 
E        do.          ...  Essex 

H 
6 

.s 

4 

2 

3 

13  The  Factor  ...  Scotch 
M        do.          ...  Kent 
is        do.         ...  Essex 

7 
7 

3 

3 

3 

16  King  Edward 

VII Scotch 

17  do.          ...  Essex 

2 

H 

3 

3 

3 

18  NorthernStar  Scotch 

6 

2 

2 

2 

19  do.          ...  Lines.  2 

20  do.          ...  Essex  3 

21  DalmeuyHero  Scotch  9 

22  do.          ...  Essex  10 

23  CharlesFidler  Scotch  .s 

24  do.          ...  Lines.  9 
26        do.           ..  Essex  11 

26  E  ra  p  r  c  s  s 

Queen         ...  Seoteli  5 

27  do.         ...  Lines.  8 

28  Danicrs    Spe- 

cial     Scotch  5 

29  do.         ...  Lines.  6 

30  do.          ...  Essex  V 

.11  Dnvie's    War- 
rior    Scotch  .1 

3a         do.          ...  Kent  10 

33Duchess   of 

Cornwall    ...  Scotch  5 

34  do.          ...  Lines.  8 

35  do.          ...  Essex  10 


36  Sim  Gray      ...  Scotch 

37  do.          ...  Lines. 

38  do.         ...  Essex 

11 

5 

3 

3 

39  Eldorado      ...  Scotch 

40  do.          ...  Lines. 

41  do.          ...  Essex 

42  do.          ...  Kent 

2 
4 

7 

3 

2 

2 

43  Discovery    ...  Scotch 

44  do.           ...  Lines. 
46         do.          ...  Essex 

2 
2 

8 

3 

3 

2 

46  Conquering 

Hero Scotch 

47  do.          ...  Kent 

« 
7 

3 

2 

2 

48  Diamond      ...  Scotch 

49  do.          ...  Lines. 

50  do.          ...  Essex 

6 

.5 
5 

2 

2 

2 

61  Highlander      Lines. 
82        do.          ...  Essex 

6 
9 

3 

3 

3 

83  20th    Century  Scotch 
54        do.          ...  Lines. 

5 
9 

3 

3 

3 

55  Nobleman    ...  Wales 

9 

3 

3 

3 

56  Peacemaker...  Scotch 

9 

3 

3 

3 

57  The  Provost...  Scotch 

8 

2 

3 

3 

68  King  Edward 

VII.   (Kerr's)  Scotch 

8 

2 

3 

3 

59  Challenge    ...  Scotch 
«0         do.           ...  Lines. 

3 

7 

3 

2 

2 

»1  Hector  McDo- 
nald    Scotch 

7 

2 

3 

2 

S2  Niven's     Pre- 
mier    Scotch 

9 

3 

3 

3 

63  Uncle  Sam  ...  Kent 

8 

2 

3 

3 

64  Vermont  Gold 

Coin Scotch 

7 

2 

2 

3 

66  Dobbie"s     Fa- 
vourite       ...  Scotch 

111 

4 

3 

3 

66  Table  Talk    ...  Scotch 

9 

3 

3 

3 

M  Pcckover      ...  Cambs. 

10 

4 

3 

3 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans,  Sidcup. — After  a 
partnership  extending  over  twenty-eight  years 
this  firm  is  now  dissolving,  Mr.  Gregory  retiring 
into  private  life.  It  is  several  years  since  Mr. 
Gregory  attended  the  market,  yet  there  are 
many  who  still  remember  him  when  he  was  a 
regular  attendant,  and  who  will  join  in  wishing 
him  health  to  enjoy  a  well-eai-ned  rest.  The  firm 
has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  among 
the  best  growers  of  pot-plants  for  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Ericas  are  the  leading  feature,  yet  they  also  grow 
Ferns,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  many  other 
subjects  in  very  large  quantities.  They  held 
four  or  five  stands  in  the  market,  and  no  otiier 
growers  keep  their  stands  better  filled ;  and  we 
believe  they  never  miss  a  market  when  it  is  open 
for  the  sale  of  plants.  Mr.  Evans  will  carry  on  the 
business  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  and  with 
the  new  year  the  title  of  the  firm  will  be  Messrs. 
Evans  k  Sons. 

Me.  C.  H.  Buck,  an  old  student  at  Chiswick 
and  at  Swanley,  has  established  a  nursery  under 
the  name  of  the  Treseo  Nursery,  at  Britannia 
Eoad,  Ipswich.  Mr.  Buck  appends  to  his  name 
the  letters  E.B.B.K.A.,  which  internal  evidence 
enables  us  to  interpret  as  Expert  of  the  British 
Beekeepers'  Association. 


Books  :  Suhscriher.  There  are  two  excellent  books, 
and  you  cannot  do  wrong  in  selecting  either ; 
these  are  Vines  and  Tine  Culture,  by  A.  F. 
Barron,  and  The  CvUivation  of  the  Grape  Vine, 
by  W.  Thomson.  They  are  of  the  same  price, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  our  Publishing 
Department  for  5s.  3d.  each,  post-free.  Mr. 
Barron's  book  is  a  very  great  help  in  the 
determining  of  varieties  of  Grapes,  and  Mr. 
Thomson's  treats  almost  solely  of  cultivation. 
— 0.  W.  M.  You  must  state  your  requirements 
more  fully,  as  we  are  unable  to  understand 
what  you  desire  to  know. 

Cucumbers  :  G.  H.  H.  W.     See  article  on  p.  446. 

Fern-blotch  :  Pteris.  We  can  find  neither  insect 
nor  fungus,  but  suppose  the  injury  is  due  to 
drip  or  to  fumigation,  or  imperfect  ventilation. 

Flowek-beds  :  R.  H.  C.  Your  flower-beds  being 
very  small,  should  be  planted  with  dwarf- 
growing  varieties.  Presuming  the  beds  form 
a  circle,  we  would  suggest  that  you  plant 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  putting  one  colour 
only  in  each  bed,  and  arranging  them  taste- 
fully. If  the  beds  were  of  an  even  number, 
say  twelve,  you  might  have  planted  them 
with  Begonias  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
alternately.  Of  annuals,  Tom  Thumb  varie- 
ties of  Nasturtium  are  very  bright  and 
lasting,  whilst  Stocks  and  Asters  may  be 
recommended  for  small  beds.  If  you  had  only 
six  beds,  and  they  were  twice  the  size  they  are, 
a  better  effect  would  have  been  possible  either 
by  using  the  plants  named  above  or  taller- 
growing  species. 

Group  op  Chrysanthemum  Plants  :  Secretary. 
The  wording  of  the  schedule  is  indefinite  and 
confused,  therefore  we  are  unable  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  what  would  constitute  an  infringe- 
ment. 

Marouery  or  Mercury:  F.  A.  A.  Under  this 
name  the  leaves  of  Good  King  Henry,  Cheno- 
podium  Bonus  Henricus,  are  sometimes  eaten 
as  Spinach.  Mercurialis  perennis  is  also  called 
Mercury,  but  as  it  belongs  to  an  order  which 
has  a  bad  character  for  its  poisonous  qualities, 
it  will  be  better  to  refrain  from  using  it. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits  :  We  are  anxious 
to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently 
can,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers,  still  less  to  casual 
readers,  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits.  Such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of  time  and  money. 


and  cannot  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  required 
for  other  matters.  Correspondents  should  never 
send  more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  a  time  ;  they 
should  be  very  careful  to  label  them  properly,  to 
give  every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits 
are  grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe  or  nearly  ripe 
specimens  which  show  the  characters  of  the  variety. 
By  neglecting  these  precautious  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspon- 
dents not  answered  in  ilit.^  usne  are  requested 
to  be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  Jollowing  munbers  . — 
J.  H.  1,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  2,  Winter  Haw- 
thornden ;  3,  HanweU  Souring ;  4,  Old  English 
Oodlin  ;  5,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  6,  Striped  Beefing; 
7,  Eoyal  Wilding ;  Pear,  Ne  Plus  Meuris. — 
/.  Woods.  Pear  decayed  beyond  recognition. — 
J.  Bulb.  A  very  nice  shapely  fruit.  We  do  not 
recognise  it,  but  it  may  be  Baron  Wolseley,  a 
variety  that  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Pearson  &  Sons.  —  J.  Merrick.  1,  Broadend 
Pippin  ;  2,  Baddow  Pippin ;  3,  Scarlet  Custard ; 
4,  CuUen;  5,  not  recognised  ;  6,  Court  of  Wick. 
— W.  H.,  Surrey.  1,  Cat's  Head ;  2,  Graven- 
stein  ;  3,  Eibston  Pearmain;  Pears  decayed. 

Names  or  Plants  :  See  note  under  "  Names  of 
Fruits." — Land.  1,  Scutellaria  minor  ;  2,  Ceu- 
taurea  Calcitrapa  ;  3,  Euphrasia  gracilis  ;  4, 
Scabiosa  Columbaria  ;  5,  Artemisia  vulgaris. — 
W.  B.  J.  1,  Salvia  leucantha ;  2,  Dimorpho- 
theca  cuueata. — Cranstone,  Ltelia  Perrini. 

Notice  to  Quit  :  G.  W.  We  are  afraid  you  can 
onl.y  demand  a  week'.s  notice,  as  there  has  been 
no  formal  appointment  to  the  position  vacated 
by  the  head  gardener. 

Seedless  Apples  :  W.  B.  See  the  article  on 
p.  446.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  pro- 
ducing these  at  will  unless  by  prolonged  selec- 
tion ;  but  once  produced,  they  might  be 
perpetuated  by  grafts  or  cuttings. 

Sulphur;  F.  G.  B.  Your  employer  need  have 
no  fears  that  vegetables  obtained  from  land 
which  has  been  dressed  with  flowers-of- sulphur 
will  act  medicinally  on  account  of  the  sulphur 
that  may  or  may  not  be  taken  up  by  the  plants. 

Tennis  court  :  Bucks.  We  have  reproduced  the 
diagrams  of  a  tennis-court  and  croquet-lawn  so 
frequently  in  these  pages  that  we  must  refer 
you  to  a  Calendar  of  Garden  Ojyerations,  obtain- 
able from  the  Publisher  of  this  journal,  at  the 
price  of  7Jd.,  post-free.  It  contains  direc- 
tions for  making  the  court  and  lawn,  with 
illustrations. 

The  Editor  :  J.  B.  We  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness, and  rejoice  in  your  congratulations  on 
the  success  of  our  efforts  ;  but  at  jiresent  we  do 
not  see  our  way  to  adopt  your  flattering 
suggestion. 


CoMMUXic.VTiONs  RECEIVED.— J.  R.— W.  T.,  Glouccster, 
photo  with  thanks— C.  J.,  Preston,  photo  with  thanks 
— M.  Yoshida,  Tokio— W.  Chandler.  —  M.  De  W., 
Brussels— M.  Durand.  Brussels— Pi'of.  Waugh,  Mass., 
U.S.A.— J.  R.— M.  F.— A.  B.— J.  F.— J.  J.  V.-Harrison 
&  Sons— R.  N.— Ambrose  &  Son— Ban-  &  Sons- J.  H.  V. 
—Canon  E.— F.  C,  Chelmsford- Dr.  Urban,  Berlin— 
T.  Acton— F.  F.— A.  S.-F.  A.  A.— Dr.  Henry— W.  H. 
Clarke— W.  H.  Y.— A.  Bullock— W.  Miller— F.  M.— Roy. 
Ai-ad.  of  Art-G.  W.  (too  late)-S.  C.-G.  P.  Miln-- 
T.  Salsbury— Income  Tax  Reclamation  Association— 
F.  G.  Brewer— H.  W.  W.— A.  D.— J.  C,  Bngshot— 
P.  O.  D.— A.  Jeffries— E.  Molyneux— P.  Weathers— 
K.  H.  II.— W.  II.  A.-J.  C.  T.— R.  L.  C— H.  S.  C,  Kent 
—Excelsior. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

SEEDS, 

John  K.  Kinu  &  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 
Wm.  Fell  &  Co.  (Hexham),  Ltd.,  Hexham. 
Dickson,  Brown  it  Tait,  13  and  1.5,  Corporation  Street, 

JAMKS  Carter  \S:  Co.,  237,  2:i8,  and  97,  High  Holborn, 

London. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  Reading. 

Jas.  Veitch  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
W.  J.  Watson,  Ltd.,  Collingwood  Street,  Newcastle  on- 

Tyne. 
COOPER,  Tadee  &Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street, 

London,  S.E.— Wholesale  Catalogue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fhank   Lillev,    Les   Heches    Nurseries,    Guernsey- 
Chrysanthemums. 
W.  J.  GODFREY,  Exmouth,  Devon— Chrysanthemums. 
John  Peed  &  Son,  Mitcham  Lane,  Streatliam,  S.W.— 

Eoses.  ,        „,,.,. 

Kelway     &     SON,     Laugport,      Somerset  —  Gladioli 

(wholesale). 

FOREIGN. 
Frederick  Roemer,  Quedliuburg,  Germany— Flower 

Seeds. 
Carl  Beck  &  Co.,  Quedlinburg,  Germany— Seeds. 

{For  Uariets  and  Weather,  see  p.  vili.) 
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THE   MEDITERRANEAN  IN 

DECEMBER. 
By  Corycius  Senex. 

FLYING  southward,  like  the  swallows, 
(except  that  swallows  have  neither  to 
pack  nor  to  unpack,  elude  trains  and 
steaniei's,  are  independent  of  Italian 
cookery,  and  niako]short  work  of  Sicilian 
mosquitos,)  the  English  horticulturist,  it 
untravelled,  enjoys  a  series  of  surprises; 
for  he  recognises  trees  and  herbs  known  to 
him  hitherto  in  books,  or  seen  only  under 
glass,  as  they  stand  up,  native,  green, 
.defiant,  in  the  ver  longum  tej)idasque  brumas 
of  the  sunny  South. 

The  brown-podded  Catalpas  of  Zurich,  the 
fields  of  Maize-stalks,  tlie  Almond  and  Peach 
plantations,  the  trellised  Vines  on  INIul- 
berries,  I  had  seen  Ijefore,  and,  as  pious 
Wordsworth  says  of  the  angelic  host,  "I 
pass  them  imalarmed,"  only  noting  that  in 
old  Koman  days  they  would  have  lieen 
trained  not  on  Mulberries  but  on  Elms. 
Milton,  we  remember,  echoing  countless 
passages  in  Virgil  and  in  Homer,  tells  how 
"  Eve  and  Adam,"  gardening  in  Paradise^ 

"  Led  the  Vine 
To  wed  her  Elm  ;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower — the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves." 

My  first  thrill  responded  to  the  dark 
pillars  of  the  Cypress,  recalling  Goethe  and 


Byron,  poor  Wilfrid's  song  in  Rokeby,  and 
the  pathetic  stanza  in  which  Horace  bids 
the  rich  man  remember  while  he  decorates 
his  garden  that  of  all  the  trees  he  plants  the 
sullen  Cypress  alone  will  follow  its  short- 
lived master  to  the  grave.  In  the  Apennines 
we  meet  our  earliest  Olives;  they  rapidly 
increase  in  size  and  number  as  we  go  on  ; 
round  Syracuse  are  some  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  larger,  it  is  said,  and  not  les 
ancient  than  the  eight  famous  patriarchs  in 
the  Gethsemane  garden.  They  are  manured 
by  great  holes  dug  around  their  roots  and 
filled  witli  decaying  rags  mixed  with  mineral 
phosphates.  In  the  marshy  land  near  Ra- 
venna we  found  rice-fields,  and  under  its 
famous  Pine  woods,  nowsomewhat  dwindled, 
was  growing  wild  in  thick  bushes  the 
Pyracantha  of  our  gardens.  The  colossal 
thirteenth  -  century  walls  of  Perugia  and 
Assisi  showed  me  for  the  iirst  time  the 
Caper,  Solomon's  Hyssop,  springing  out  of 
the  wall.  In  the  Tiber  valley  we  came 
across  the  Eucalyptus  Globulus  as  a  forest 
tree,  with  willowy  leaves,  white  blossoms, 
and  clean,  smooth  bark. 

Amid  the  dead  marvels  ot  the  Roman 
forum  I  was  not  too  much  absorbed  to 
notice  with  pleasure  a  mass  of  Acanthus 
bordering  the  spring  where  Castor  and 
Pollux  watered  their  horses  after  the  battle 
ot  the  Lake  Regillus,  or  the  green  fringes  of 
Maidenhair  which  grace  the  foundation 
stones  ot  Vesta's  Temple.  Waking  in  the 
morning  after  a  night  in  the  sleeping  ears, 
as  we  neared  Ileggio,  the  "  Rhegium  '  of  St. 
Paul's  journey,  first  smoking  Stromboli, 
and  then  Vulcano  on  our  right,  we  found 
around  us  endless  plantations  of  Tangerine 
Oranges,  and  saw  now  for  the  first  time  the 
weird  Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia  fleus  indica),  a 
weed  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  forms 
a  hedge,  not  very  stubborn  in  appearance  : 
press  through  it  and  it  fills  your  trousers 
with  thousands  of  lively  needles  stinging 
like  a  hive  of  bees.  They  are  ineradicable  ; 
you  may  Inirn  the  garment,  or  send  it  to  a 
jumble  sale,  keeping  well  out  of  the  way  of 
the  confiding  labourer  who  buys  it. 

Our  delight  culminated  in  Sicily.  Here 
the  Orange  fields  were  succeeded  by  Lemon 
groves,  amid  which  stand  white  and  ghostly 
the  large  Fig-trees,  denuded  of  their  leaves. 
The  cultivation  ot  the  southern  part  is 
extraordinarily  good,  the  steep  hill-sides 
are  "  terraced  high  with  mossy  stone, "  an 
expensive  process,  since  if  heavy  rain  causes 
any  part  of  a  wall  to  bulge  the  whole  must 
be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  But  these 
are  large  estates,  belonging  to  rich  signers, 
Lord  Bridport's  Nelson  and  Bronte  heritage 
amongst  them,  and  droves  of  labourers  are 
employed. 

The  historical  interest  of  Syracuse  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  more  than  cursory 
botanising  within  a  limited  time,  but 
amongst  the  vast  quarries  in  which  the 
hapless  conquered  Athenians  after  the  siege 
were  maltreated  or  starved  to  death,  plant 
lite  is  luxuriantly  developed.  Besides  the 
grey  Olives  and  the  feathery  "  Pepper  " 
trees  (Schinus  Molle),  with  coral  berries, 
were  Loquats  (Erioliotrya  japonica),  great 
Carob  trees,  whose  husks  were  given 
to  the  prodigal  son  to  eat ;  Acacias, 
with  their  small,  yellow,  globular  flower- 
heads,  along  with  Stone  Pines  and  Palms, 
the  pretty  Casuarina  tenuissima,  the  ground 
beneath  them  blue  with  Iris  persica,  and 
carpeted  with  Eryngiums,  Candytufts,  great 


Arums,  Marigolds,  and  a  lovely  Arumi 
(.\rum  arisarum).  Round  the  "  Ear  of 
Dionysus "  hung  Milton's  gadding  wild 
Vine;  in  the  Fountain  of  Arethusa,  rippling 
still  to  mark  the  emergence  of  the  nymph 
whom  Achelous  chased,  grows  the  tall 
Papyrus,  a  present  from  a  Ptolemy  to  a, 
Hiero,  extinct  now  in  the  Lower  Nile,  but 
still  flourishing  in  Sicily. 

It  is  at  Palermo  that  the  beautiful  island 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  shows  its  Ijest— 
Palermo,  the  loveliest  place,  say  world-wide 
travellers,  outside  the  tropics,  finer  than 
anything  in  New  Zealand  or  Japan.  I  sat 
and  walked  in  tiie  hotel  garden  without  an 
overcoat  on  a  December  day  amid  Agaves 
and  Yuccas  in  bloom,  between  hedges  of 
Bougainvillea.  Convolvulus  mauritanicus. 
Plumbago,  Scarlet  Hibiscus,  Pelargonium  in 
August  colouring,  and  Poinsettia  flowered 
on  low  hard-wooded  trees ;  gorgeous  blue 
Nymphreas  floated  in  a  tank,  and  the  rocks 
were  clothed  with  Mesembryanthemums  to 
the  water's  edge,  while  the  bay  washorizoned 
with  weird  volcanic  hills,  showing  througli 
gaps  the  snow-powdered  mountains  behind. 
And  here  came  our  only  disappointment. 
\  single  week  of  unkind  weather  at  Naples 
and  Messina  blotted  out  the  tops  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna;  we  saw  their  snowy  sides,  and, 
except  for  an  instant  in  each  case,  that  was- 
all.  In  certain  of  the  Italian  railway  car- 
riages appears  the  edict,  "  Vietato  l-'umaie  " 
-Smoking  Foibifklen;  the  prohibition  would 
appear  to  have  lieeii  extended  to  the  two- 
groat  volcanoes. 

Not  even  Palermo  can  spoil  the  Riviera 
journey  from  Genoa  to  Toulon — a  succession 
of  deeply  blue  bays,  whose  shores  are  lined 
with  white  hotels  and  villas,  and  backed  l)y 
richly  wooded  hills.  Near  San  Remo,  where 
the  Emperor  Frederick  retired  to  die,  we 
pass  through  groves  of  Palms,  grown  under 
Papal  monopoly  for  the  Palm  Sunday  deco- 
rations at  St.  Peter's.  At  Monte  Carlo  we 
drop  gaily  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
going  in  for  a  day  at  the  tables.  As  we 
approach  Nice,  and  far  beyond,  the  road  i& 
lined  with  endless  Carnation-beds,  flowering 
for  the  winter  markets,  sheltered  with  mats, 
which  are  rolled  on  frames  for  protection 
against  rain.  Two  miles  from  the  town,  at 
Oimies,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs,  in  late 
January  the  ground  is  for  miles  thickly 
carpeted  with  Hepaticas.  Further  on,  but 
visible  on  its  hill,  is  Grasse,  from  early 
spring-time  onwards  a  wilderness  ot  succes- 
sive sweets,  whose  perfumes,  distilled  and 
sent  to  Paris,  yield  annually  five  million 
francs.  The  petals  of  Heliotrope,  Jonquil, 
Violet,  Jasmine,  Hyacinth,  Tuberose,  are 
carefully  plucked  by  women,  pressed  between 
layers  of  lard  until  they  have  imparted  to  it 
all  their  fragrance,  then  washed  in  spirits  of 
wine.  There  are  special  manufactories  for 
I^avender,  which,  profusely  growing  wild, 
gives  a  name  to  Le  Lavandon,  on  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  of  the  Sud-Fi-ance,  between  St. 
Raphael  and  Hyores.  Here  too  is  prepared 
the  so-called  attar  of  Rose,  while  the  Orange 
flowers  yield  NfSroli,  from  which  eau-de- 
Cologne  is  made— made  in  perfection  only 
by  one  firm,  which  carefully  preserves  its- 
secret  and  guards  its  trade-mark. 

At  intervals  as  we  shoot  along  come 
Cane-brakes  (Arundo  Donax),  giving  its 
name  to  Cannes.  The  Myrtle  and  the 
Mediterranean  Heath  (Erica  arborea)  reach 
in  places  a  height  of  20  feet;  from 
the  last,   known  as  Bois   de   BruySre,  are 
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■made  the  "  Briar-wood  ''  pipes.  Everywhere 
is  the  pretty  southern  Cistus,  ol"  which  tliera 
are  many  kinds;  no.v  and  again  Corlj  forests, 
■enormously  profit  ible,  but  lial>le  to  ruinous 
conflagrations.  In  two  spots  are  natural 
forests  of  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea). 
At  Hyores  we  visited  the  public  gardens, 
under  the  guidance  of  tlie  veteran  M.  Nardy, 
"to  whom  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  been 
more  than  once  obliged.  He  showed  us  a 
remarkable  collection  of  Aralias  and  Bona- 
parteas,    splendidly  -  grown    specimens    of 


cicadus  and  its  nightingales,  but  a  region 
growing  gridually  more  remote  from  baking 
sun,  from  Palms  and  Oranges  and  Agaves 
first,  then  from  Olives,  Mulberries,  Cypresses, 
and  Vines. 

With  store  of  memories  laid  up  for  life- 
long food,  with  associations  illuminating 
books  often  before  read,  never  yet  entirely 
appreciated,  wo  return  to  the  smoky  fogs 
and  the  business  cares  and  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  London—"  famum  ei  opes  strepitumque 
Ilomx." 


Bracts  mostly  reflexed,  longer  than  the 
pedicels ;  peduncles  and  racemes  stiff 
and  long. 

VIII. — Ver^. 
Ex. :    Aloe  vera.  Aloe  vacillans,  A. 
chinensis  (Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6301). 
Abyssinia,      Arabia,      Mediterranean 
region,  Ac. 
Eicemes  short,  cipitats. 

IX. CERNU.S;. 

Ex.:    Aloe    capitata.    Baker    (=  A< 
cernua,  Todaro).     Madagascar. 


Fig.  198.  — .\loe  supral.evis  in  the  c,.\rden  at  la  mortola. 

See  Group  .\ix.  in  "Notes  on  the  Genus  Aloe." 


Pritcliardia  filamentosa,  fine  trees  of  Dios- 
pyros  virginiana,  Arauoaria  Bidwilli,  im- 
mense Bamboos,  the  curious  Sehinus  Molle, 
and  the  rare  Chamierops  humilis,  whose 
leaves  resemble  tin  and  rattle  metallieally. 

Returning  from  our  stroll,  we  found 
■some  of  our  party  sitting  under  a  tall 
Eucalyptus,  in  fragrant  bloom,  and  as 
musical  with  bees  (on  December  18!)  as  an 
English  Sycamore  in  June.  Bound  us  as  we 
drove,  and  everywhere  outside  Toulon,  we 
saw  fields  of  Narcissus  (white  and  yellow), 
the  women  gatheiiog  for  market,  with 
already  a  few  of  the  red  Anemones,  acd 
abundant  Immortelles  not  yet  in  flower. 

From  Marseilles  began  our  northward 
journey,  through  the  cuiious  stony  desert 
of  La  Crau,  tufted  with  Wormwood,  and 
«aid  to  be  haunted  by  flamingos.  We  crossed 
the  broad  Rhone  into  a  region  famous  for  its 


NOTES   ON   THE    GENUS   ALOE. 

{Concluded  Jrom  p.  424.) 

VI. — Peecrass*:. 

Ex. :  Aloe  percrassa,  Todaro  {mil  of 
Sohweinturth  !)  from  Abyssinia. 
Perianth     at     the     ba?e     conically     stipifcate 
Caulescent  when  old. 
Leaves  with  smooth  epidermis. 
Racemes  elongate. 

Bracts  erect,  adpressed.  Perianth 
slightly  constricted  above  the  ovary, 
trigono-cylindrical. 

VII. — Grandss. 
Ex.:  Aloe  Peaeoekii  (  =  A.  elegans, 
Todaro,  and  A.  Camperi,  Schw/th.),  A 
Schweinfurthii,  Baker  (in  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  7667),  A.  abyssinica,  &c. 
To  this  group  be'.ong  many  plants 
from  Tropical  West  and  Ejst  Africa, 
and  the  Islands. 


Leaves   with   a   rough   epidermis  ;    racemes 
elongate,  bracts  with  a  long  cusp. 

X.  — AsPERIFOLIiE. 

AV.  .■  Aloe  falcata.  Baker,  not  yet  in- 
troduced.    South  Africa. 

Plants  caulescent,  stems  slender,  elongate, 
often  sarmentose.  Leaves  remote,  the 
sheaths  visible,  often  striped.  Bracts 
acute. 
Loaves  succulent,  from  ovatodeltoid  to  lan- 
ceolate, with  stout  prickles  on  the  margin. 

XI. — MiTRIFORMES. 

Ex.  :     Aloe    mitriformis    (Botanical 
Maija-ine,      t.     1270,     1362),     nobilis, 
Brownii.     South  Africa. 
Leaves '  thin,   elongate   with    minute    teeth. 
Flowers  on  very  short  pedicels. 
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XII. — Striatul^. 
£'•. ;  Aloe  ciliaris,  tenuior,  striatiila. 
South  Africa. 
Leaves  succulent,  ensiforin,  often  maculate. 
Bracts  minute,  subulate. 
Eacemes  simple,  pedicels  short. 

XIII. — MoKOSTACHT*. 

E.i\:  AloeCameroni,  Hemsley  ( Botani- 
cal Magazine,  t.  7915).    Tropical  Africa. 
Kacemes     with     slender     and    spreading 
branches. 

XIV. — PLEnROSTACHT.*;. 

Ex. :    Aloe  Hildebrandtii  (Botanical 
Magazine,    t.   6981).      Tropical    Africa 
and  Madagascar. 
Bracts  larger,  deltoid  to  lanceolate.     Inflo- 
rescence  simple    or    branched,   racemes 
elongate. 

XV. — Fruticos.*;. 
Ex.  :    Aloe    pendens,    Forslcahl   {Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  t.  7837) ;  A.  confusa, 
Engl. ;    A.    concinna.    Baker.      South 
Africa,  Tropical  Africa,  Arabia. 

Plants  arborescent,  stems  simple  or  richly 
branched  from  the  base,  or  irregularly 
from  the  side  of  the  stem.  Leaves  ensi- 
form.  Peduncle  simple  or  branched,  with 
large,  obtuse  bracts.  Perianth  straight. 
Stems  short,  peduncle  simple. 

XVI. — PuRPURASCENTES. 

Ex. :  Aloe  purpurascens  and  A.  suc- 
cotrina    (Botanical   Magazine,   t.  472). 
South  Africa. 
Arborescent,  peduncles  often  branched. 
Stamens  not  conspicuously  exserted. 

XVII. — Arborescentes. 
E.C. :     A.      arhorescens      (Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  1306),   pluridens.     South 
Africa. 
Stamens  long  exserted. 

XVIII. — Principales. 
Ex. :    Aloe  Salm-Dyckiana,  A.   spe- 
ciosa,    A.    rubro  -  violacea,     Schweinf. 
(Botanical  Magazine,  t.  78S2).     South 
Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  Arabia. 

Plants  arborescent,  stems  simple  or  dicho- 
tomously  branched. 
Leaves  spiriUy  disposed.  ,  Perianth  more  or 
less  recurved,  and  stamens  exserted. 
Perianth  tubulose. 

Bracts  obtuse  (not  subulate),  reflexed. 

XIX. — Pachtdendron. 
lix. :  Aloe  ferox,  supralcevis,  africana. 
South  Africa. 
Bracts  subulate. 

XX. — Aloidendeon. 
Ex.:  Aloe  Bainesii,  Dyer  (Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  0848  ;  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  2, 1874.  p.  569).     Natal,  Caffraria. 
The  tallest  Aloe,  40—50  feet. 
Perianth  with  segments  nearly  bilabiate. 
Bracts  subulate. 

Leaves  15 — 25  cm.  long. 

XXI. — Draooaloe. 
Ex. :  Aloe  dichotoma,  L.  fil.     From 
OJerman  South-west  Africa,  &o. 
Bracts  ovate. 

Leaves  60 — 100  cm.  long. 

XXII. — SAB.i:ALOE . 

Ex.:  Aloe  sa,hiBa,,  Schweinjth.     South 
Arabia. 
Leaves    strictly    distichous,    lorate,    obtuse. 
Peduncle  simple,   perianth    straight,   sta- 
mens included. 

XXIII. — KuMABA  (Ehipidodendron). 
Ex. :  Aloe  plicatilis  (Botnnical  Maga- 
zine, t.  457).     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


I  do  not  pretend  that  the  groups  proposed  here 
for  the  first  time  will  hold  good  for  ever.  So  long 
a^  most  of  the  species  are  only  known  from  more 
or  less  incomplete  herbarium  fragments,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  natural  relationships  cannot  be  finally 
settled.  This  will  only  be  possible  in  an  es- 
tablishment like  the  gardens  of  La  Mortola, 
where  ail  these  plants  are  grown  and  can  be 
compai'ed  with  each  other.  Probably  more 
groups  will  have  to  be  defined,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  intermediate  forms  will  finally 
show  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  four 
sub-genera. 

The  importance  of  Aloes  as  ornamental  plants 
is  perhaps  nowhere  more  appreciated  than  on  the 
Riviera.  How  beautiful  they  are  in  their  vivid 
colours  from  winter  to  spring  everybody  will 
remember  who  has  ever  seen  our  garden  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Alwin  Berger,  La  Mortola, 
Ventimiglia,  Italy. 


fronting  the  grotto  I  came  on  to  the  carriage- 
drive  flanked  on  each  side  with  raised  beds  and 
belts.  There  are  scores  of  these  beds  and  belts, 
and  at  this  part  the  pleasure-ground  recedes- 
into  a  semi-wilderness  on  the  north  side,  with  the 
meadows  beyond ;  but  when  the  tre^s  and  shrubs 
become  bigger  the  ground  will  present  a  different 
appearance.  In  the  raised  beds  and  belts  massesi 
of  such  plants  as  Rosa  rugosa.  Purple  Plum,  and 
Sea  Buckthorn  were  planted ;  also  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii,  Yellow  Broom,  Berberis,  Andromeda, 
floribunda,  choice  varieties  of  Rhododendron,, 
Pernettyamucronata,  Spiraea  "  Anthony  Waterer," 
Skimmia  iaponica,  and  many  others  ;  and  dotted, 
about  here  and  there  were  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Juniperus  sinensis  aurea.  Golden  Privet,  Crypfo- 
meria  elegans,  Thuyopsis  borealis,  and  Golden 
Yew.  I  name  these  because  they  were  all  in  such 
a  healthy  condition,  that  I  did  not  expect  to  see- 
in  such  a  cold  and  bleak  district. 


Fig.  i99.— withnell  fold,  the  residence  of  ii.  t.  paeke,  esq. 


WITHNELL    FOLD. 

[See  Supplementary  Illcstration-] 
This   is   the   Lancashire    residence  of    H.    T. 
Parke,   Esq.,   J.P.,   and   is   about    5   miles   from 
Chorley,   but   the   nearest   station    is    BrinscoU, 
about  2  miles  distant. 

The  former  mansion,  though  not  old,  was 
recently  pulled  down  and  an  imposing  structure 
[see  fig.  199]  has  been  erected  on  the  highest 
p*rt  of  the  ground.  Having  reached  the  gar- 
deners' cottage,  sm-rounded  with  its  lawn, 
shrubbery  and  flower-beds,  I  was  conducted  into 
the  newly-made  pleasure-ground  over  a  rustic 
bridge  spanning  an  artificial  stream  feeding  the 
lake.  The  first  object  to  attract  attention  is  a 
stretch  of  artificial  rock-work  with  a  grotto  in 
the  centre  forming  part  of  an  embankment  sup- 
porting the  carriage- drive;  it  recedes  to  each 
end  till  it  runs  out.  This  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Pulham,  of  Broxbonrne  ;  and  Mr.  Drinkwater,  the 
gardener,  has  very  tastefully  planted  it  with 
suitable  species.  Aubrietia  Leichtlinii  and  others 
and  Heuchera  sanguinea  were  succeeding  well, 
whilst  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border  here 
Heuchera  sanguinea  has  died  after  two  trials. 
Pernettya  mucronata  was  also  very  fine,  as  were 
the  Genistas,  Saxitragas,  and  many  other  species. 
Winding    my    way     upwards    along    the    walk 


On  the  front  of  the  mansion  I  noticed  a  fin& 
specimen  of  Ceanothus  Veitchii  profusely  flowered. 
Other  plants  were  Escallonia  macrantha.  Wis- 
taria sinensis,  and  varieties  of  Ivy,  but  ther 
structure  being  built  mainly  of  Ruabon  bricks, 
even  Ivy  will  not  cling  to  it,  and  everything 
has  to  be  secured  with  shreds.  If  anyone  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Parke  that  this  practice  would 
after  a  time  deface  the  building,  he  would  most 
likely  reply  that  it  would  be  then  time  to  pull  it 
down  and  build  another  in  order  to  employ 
labour.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mansion  there 
is  a  tennis-lawn,  with  the  lake  beyond  it  a  little 
to  the  east.  Proceeding  north,  I  came  to  t'ae 
croquet-ground  and  sunk  garden,  planted  with 
Rose  trees,  the  banks  being  covered  with  a  col- 
lection of  herbaceous  plants.  Near  to  this  spot 
is  another  extent  of  rockwork.  and  moving  a  little 
further  the  open  field  is  seen  again,  which  in  a , 
few  years  will  be  completely  hidden,  and  the 
ground  will  be  sheltered  well  from  north  winds. 
The  original  pleasure-ground  was  five  acres  in 
extent ;  and  twelve  acres  more  have  been  recently 
added  to  it,  Mr.  McLean,  of  Derby,  being  the 
landscape  gardener  employed. 

The  kitchen  garden  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
mansion,  and  is  separated  from  the  pleasure- 
ground  by  a  hedge  of  Holly,  fronted  on  the  plea- 
sure-ground side  by  a  shrubbery  border.     Just 
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inside  the  kitchen  garden  there  was  a  lovely  bed 
of  mixed  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria,  such  as 
I  have  not  seen  in  Lancashire. 

Only  a  few  choice  early  vegetables  are  grown 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  the  others  are  cultivated 
in  another  part  of  the  property.  In  a  sunken 
space,  so  treated  to  provide  shelter,  for  the 
district  is  notoriously  cold  and  bleak,  were 
500  Clirysanthemums  for  various  purposes.  Mr. 
Drinkwater  is  one  of  the  leading  prize-winners 
at  the  Cliorley  shows. 

The  glasshouses  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and 
are   on  the  west   of  the   kitchen    garden.     The 


may  be  entered  from  the  stove  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  which  contained  Odontoglossvims, 
Cypripediums,  double-flowered  Begonias,  Glox- 
inias, &c.  There  is  also  a  house  for  Cattleyas  and 
others  for  Coelogynes,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
and  Cucumbers. 

The  bothy  is  just  outside  the  garden,  and 
contains  apartments  for  the  caretaker,  and 
sufficient  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  gardeners,  with 
lavatory,  a  bath-room,  &c.  There  are  six  bed- 
rooms, three  on  each  side.  Close  by  is  a  well- 
fitted  reading-room  and  a  billiard-room,  &c.  The 
main  portion  of  the  village,  which  is  very  near, 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWEB  GARDEN. 

By  A.  B.  Wadds,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  PEARSON, 
Bart.,  Paddookhurst,  Sussex. 

Pyrus  Mains  floribunda  and  P.  baccata. — These 
are  among  the  best  flowering  shrubs  and  climbers. 
They  are  suitable  for  cultivation  on  arches,  or  as 
bushes  or  standards ;  also  for  covering  walls  or 
training  into  any  device  or  shape  required^  The 
plants  will  flower  in  any  position  where  there 
is  sufficient  sunshine  to  mature  the  wood. 
P.  baccata  (Siberian  Crab)  forms  small.  Crab- 
like fruits   in  the  autumn,  but  they  are  only 


Fig.  200.— view  in  the  palm  house  at  withnell  fold. 


show-house  is  oO  feet  by  20  feet.  Three  circular 
groups  of  plants  occupied  the  floor  space,  and 
consisted  mainly  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
type  of  Carnations,  mostly  in  ;t-inch  pots,  and 
very  fine  they  were.  There  were  smaller  plants 
on  the  side-staging,  also  well-t;rown  plants  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  giganteum,  Sutton's  strain 
of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  with 
Messrs.  Dickson's  strain  of  Calceolarias. 

Another  house  of  the  same  dimensions  is  laid 
out  in  rock  work  with  a  small  gallery  (see  fig.  200). 
There  is  a  miniature  stream  of  water  meandering 
in  the  floor  space.  The  house  is  already  well 
•furnished  with  healthy  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  a 
•choice  selection  of  plants  suitable  for  rockwork. 
There  are  five  houses  on  the  north  of  this  which 


forms  three  sides  of  a  large  square,  this  providing 
an  excellent  playground  for  the  children.  The 
dwellings  have  nicely-kept  gardens  attached.  A 
short  distance  away  is  a  newly-made  cricket 
ground,  the  formation  of  which  must  have  been 
very  expensive,  for  it  is  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
needed  much  filling  or  banking  on  the  lower  side. 
W.  P.  E.,  Cucrden  Hull  Gardens,  Preston. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED,  — «,/;i,-(/;i8rra7«.(//c  CunicU 
A'jricti'tand  Vull^'iie.  We  linve  received  the  following 
Bulletius  Irom  the  Cornell  University,  Experiment 
Station  cf  the  College  of  Agriculture  :  No.  2].i,  The  (Jrajic 
Leaf  Iwiiper,  by  M.  y .  SliagerluDd:  216,  SijnniiiK.i  Kxiirri- 
tiieuls.  by  ,1.  L.  Stone  and  John  Craig;  217,  Spmn 
Calenxlur;  218,  Onion  Jlliy/il,  by  H.  H.  Wlietzcl ;  219, 
DiSMScs  of  Oiiiseng,  by  James  M.  van  Hook. 


useful  for  ornamentation.  P.  M.  floribunda  and 
P.  baccata  should  be  planted  alternately  if  em- 
ployed for  covering  arches,  and  the  growths  should 
be  thinned  out  after  they  have  flowered  in  the 
spring.  The  same  system  of  pruning  applies  to 
bush  or  standard  trees,  which  may  be  made  into 
nice  "heads"  if  all  the  straggling  and  cross- 
growing  branches  are  removed.  Standard  trees  if 
trained  down  to  a  round  hoop  and  provided  with  a 
seat  round  the  stem,  become  picturesque-loking 
retreats  on  the  lawn.  Now  that  the  leaves  are 
off,  the  trees  may  be  spurred  in  to  form  any  shape 
or  device,  and  they  will  flower  profusely  in  the 
spring.  The  plants  require  much  moisture,  but 
they  will  grow  well  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Cassinia  fulvida. — This  (better  known  as  Diplo- 
pappus  chrysophyllus)  is  a  valuable  shrub  for 
flowering  in  summer,  and  for  providing  a  good 
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effect  in  autumn  by  its  golden-coloured  foliage, 
which  is  useful  in  the  making  of  wreaths, 
&o.,  employed  in  Christmas  decorations.  The 
species  may  be  grown  as  a  shrub,  or  be  planted  in 
beds,  where  the  growths  can  be  pegged  down.  In 
the  wild  garden  it  has  the  best  effect  when  the 
growths  are  pegged  down  roughly,  and  the  common 
double  Daffodil  planted  between  them.  The 
stock  can  be  increased  by  inserting  layers  in 
spring.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  one  composed 
of  three  parts  peat  and  one  part  loam,  and 
the  position  chosen  for  the  plants  should  be  one 
where  there  is  considerable  moisture. 

Choisya  ternata.  —  Although  hardy  in  this 
locality  the  Choisya  requires  shelter  from  cold 
winds.  A  few  straw  -  made  hurdles  may  be 
placed  round  the  plants.  The  stock  may  be 
increased  by  layers  inserted  in  pots  in  spring. 
They  can  be  forced  into  flower  if  necessary.  The 
plants  require  a  soil  of  three  parts  peat  and  one 
part  loam,  and  although  they  require  plenty  of 
moisture  the  foliage  becomes  yellow  if  the  subsoil 
is  cold  or  wet. 

Box  Edgings. — Where  the  Box  appears  in  poor 
condition  lift  the  plants,  and  after  removing  the 
old  soil  apply  some  rich  loam.  Then  cut  over  all 
the  old  plants  that  are  of  use  and  heel  them  in 
in  some  sheltered  corner  till  spring.  Obtain 
some  young  jilants  if  possible,  and  heel  these  in 
also  until  there  is  warmer  weather.  In  exposed 
positions  the  planting  will  be  best  left  until 
April  or  May.  After  replanting  do  not  clip  the 
■Box  until  it  commences  to  grow. 


PBUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Fife,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Vine  Borders. — The  renewing  of  old  Vine- 
borders  and  the  formation  of  new  ones,  which 
now  engage  our  attention,  entail  considerable 
additional  labour.  Success  in  Vine-culture  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  borders  are  prepared  for  the  plants. 
The  best  materials  obtainable  should  be  used, 
and  the  work  should  be  carried  out  under  proper 
supervision.  Make  close  observation  when  re- 
moving old  borders,  some  of  which  have  perhaps 
been  in  existence  over  thirty  years,  for  valuable 
lessons  can  be  thus  learned.  Surprise  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  cases  where  insufficient  air  has  been 
afforded  when  it  is  seen  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  roots  resembles  long,  rambling  branches  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper.  They  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  generally  deep  in  the  ground,  congregated 
around  the  outsides,  and  apparently  trying  to  get 
through  the  corners.  Yet  the  Vines  have  borne 
foliage  and  fruit  each  year  in  spite  of  these 
unfavourable  conditions.  In  well-drained,  well- 
aerated  borders  the  soil  remains  in  a  better  con- 
dition, and  the  roots  are  more  vigorous  and 
fibrous.  The  composition  of  the  borders  must  in 
a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil.  At  this  place  the  subsoil  being 
chalk-rock,  foundations  of  concrete  are  quite 
unnecessary  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating 
too  deeply ;  but  in  almost  any  subsoil  the  same 
object  can  be  accomplished  by  providing  an 
additional  depth  of  di-ainage,  and  further  ad- 
vantages over  the  concrete  are  that  there  will  be 
a  freer  circulation  of  air  about  the  roots,  and 
more  natural  moisture  arising  from  the  open 
subsoil.  In  our  own  case  the  greatest  success  has 
been  obtained  in  instances  where  the  subsoil  has 
been  broken  up,  and  our  failures  have  occurred 
where  this  has  not  been  done.  The  soil  which 
we  are  using  for  making  the  borders  has  to  all 
appearance  never  been  under  cultivation  before, 
and  consists  of  a  yellow  calcareous  turfy  loam 
about  5  inches  in  depth,  resting  on  a  flinty  gravel 
upon  a  chalk-rock  foundation.  Gorse  grows  in 
this  soil  most  luxuriantly.  The  soil  contains  a 
fair  amount  of  fibrous  substance,  and  by  re- 
taining the  turves  whole  about  4  inches  in 
thickness,  these  elements  are  much  longer  in 
decomposing.  A  free  use  is  made  of  charcoal, 
J-inch  bones,  wood  -  ashes,  and  lime  rubble. 
Nothing  of  a  rich  or  retentive  nature  is  em- 
ployed, it  being  in  badly  drained  borders,  com- 
posed of  soils  which  are  too  rich  and  retentive 
of  moisture  that  the  young  fleshy  Vine-roots 
perish  in  winter.  In  the  calendar  printed  in  the 
Qardencrs'  Clironicleior  February  ISlast, directions 
were  given  under  the  heading  New  Vine  borders. 


THE    KITCHEN    GABDEN. 

By  John  Pkntland,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  B.  FiKTH,  Esq., 
Ashwicke  Hall,  JIarshfield,  Chippenham. 

Carrots  and  Radishes. — If  hot-beds  have  been 
prepared  according  to  directions  already  given, 
cover  the  surface  of  the  manure  inside  the 
frame  with  about  8  inches  of  rich  sandy  soil  as 
free  as  possible  from  slugs.  When  the  heat  has 
sufficiently  declined  sow  the  seed  either  broadcast 
or  in  rows.  We  prefer  the  latter  method,  allowing 
a  distance  of  3  inches  between  the  drills.  Sow  the 
Carrot  and  Radish  seed  alternately,  thus,  when 
the  Radishes  arrive  at  maturity  and  are  cleared 
off,  the  Carrots  will  be  ultimately  left  6  inches 
apart  between  the  lines,  which,  with  suitable 
thinning,  will  allow  ample  space  for  these 
vegetables.  When  the  seedlings  are  up  allow 
them  the  fullest  exposure  Lo  light  and  sunshine, 
giving  due  attention  to  ventilation  when  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  weak  growth. 

Cucumbers.  —  In  establishments  where  these 
vegetables  are  in  demand  all  the  year  round, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  Plants  that  have  teen  in  bearing  for 
some  time  should  receive  a  top-dressing  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  short-manure,  such  as  that  from 
spent  Mushrooin-beds,  and  of  well-chopped  turfy 
loam.  As  a  preventive  against  insect  pests,  in- 
clude a  fourth  part  of  soot  and  dry  slaked  lime. 
Turn  the  heap  over  several  times,  and  then  place 
it  where  it  may  be  brought  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  Cucumber  -  beds  themselves. 
Apply  the  compost  as  a  surface-dressing  about 
3  inches  in  depth,  taking  the  precaution  not 
to  heap  the  soil  round  the  stem  of  the 
pl.ants,  or  it  may  cause  them  to  rot  oif  at  the 
collar.  It  frequently  happens  that  side  shoots 
decay  when  cut  close  to  the  stem,  and  this, 
if  not  attended  to,  spreads  to  the  main  stem, 
causing  the  death  of  the  pl.ant.  In  view  of  this 
fact  a  small  box  or  flower-pot  of  dry  lime  should 
always  be  kept  at  hand,  and  on  the  least  sign  of 
canker  in  the  plant  a  little  of  the  powder  should 
be  rubbed  well  into  the  wound.  This  remedy,  if 
applied  in  time,  usually  drys  the  tissue  of  the 
diseased  portion  and  prevents  it  spreading. 
Careful  watering  and  ventilation  will  be  neces- 
sary until  the  days  lengthen.  Afford  only  suffi- 
cient moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere 
to  keep  the  plants  growing  healthily,  but  taking 
care  that  beds  placed  over  strong  bottom  heat 
are  always  sufficiently  watered  to  wet  the  bottom 
soil.  Guard  carefully  against  the  presence  of 
mildew,  and  should  this  appear  apply  the  paraffin 
and  sulphur  composition  as  advised  for  Tomatos 
in  last  week's  Calendar. 

Forcing. — This  department  requires  daily  atten- 
tion, turning  out  the  old  roots  or  plants,  and 
replacing  with  new  in  order  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion. When  it  is  noticed  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  a  certain  vegetable,  lose  no  time  in 
propagating  an  extra  batch  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements,  and  it  anything  for  which  there  is 
no  demand  is  past  its  best,  take  steps  to  obtain  a 
succession,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  called  for  when 
least  expected. 

THE    HARDY    PRTJIT    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Markham,  Gr.,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

^uts. — In  districts  where  the  climate  is  favour- 
able to  Nut  culture,  a  few  bushes  ought  always 
to  be  grown,  as  they  are  very  remunerative,  and 
a  dish  of  good  Cob-nuts,  with  fresh,  plump  ker- 
nels, is  usually  appreciated  during  the  winter 
months,  when  fruits  are  somewhat  scarce.  The  soil 
that  best  suits  the  growth  of  nuts  is  that  of  a  mode- 
rately light  loam,  free  from  rich  manure  or  any- 
thing that  would  cause  the  bushes  to  make  coarse 
wood.  If  the  land  is  of  good  depth  and  consists 
of  suitable  loam,  let  it  be  trenched  two  feet  deep, 
breaking  up  the  subsoil  so  that  it  will  afterwards 
allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely.  Should  the 
land  be  poor,  however,  and  in  need  of  manure, 
fur  waste  or  thoroughly  decomposed  horse 
manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  as 
the  work  of  trenching  proceeds.  Nut  bushes 
succeed  best  on  a  southerly  aspect,  which  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 
In  Kent,  where  there  are  many  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  their  culture,  the  bushes  are  set  out 
at  distances  of  12  to  1-t  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
the  growths  are  kept  well  under  hand  by  the  use 
of  the  knife,  the  height  of  the  bushes  being,  as  a 


rule,  from  6  to  8  feet.  Each  branch  is  kept  weU 
feathered  with  small  fruiting  twigs  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  In  mixed  fruit  plantations 
the  distance  between  the  bushes  is  regulated 
accordingly.  Filberts  ripen  early,  and  the  Cobs 
make  a  capital  succession. 

Wall-trees  S(c. — Proceed  with  the  pruning  of  trees 
against  walls,  if  the  work  lias  not  been  completed. 
When  the  trees  against  a  particular  wall  have 
been  finished,  rake  up  the  prunings  and  make  the 
border  tidy.  Those  intending  to  graft  any 
favourite  varieties  upon  other  stocks  or  trees 
should  not  omit  to  save  a  few  prunings  for  the 
supply  of  scions.  These  should  be  tied  in 
bundles,  correctly  labelled,  and  then  embedded 
in  the  soil  under  a  north  wall,  where  they  may 
remain  until  the  time  for  grafting  arrives,  it 
being  desirable  to  have  the  scions  less  forward 
than  the  stocks. 

Apricots  being  the  first  fruit  trees  to  flower  on 
walls  out-of-doors  should  be  cleansed,  pruned,  and 
nailed  before  the  buds  get  too  forward,  otherwise 
some  damage  may  be  done  to  the  buds,  when  carry- 
ing out  the  work.  Do  not  dress  the  young  wood  of  the 
trees  with  very  strong  insecticide,  and  be  careful 
not  to  bruise  the  wood  when  driving  nails  into 
the  wall.  Those  intending  to  devote  a  stretch  of 
wall  space  to  the  culture  of  Apricots  should  first 
see  that  the  soil  is  sweet  and  fresh,  and  th.at  it 
contains  plenty  of  lime,  rubble,  &c.,  but  not  an 
excessive  quantity  of  manure.  Make  the  soil 
very  firm  around  the  trees,  and  allow  plenty  of 
room  betwixt  the  stems  and  the  wall,  that  the 
stems  may  swell  as  required ;  the  shreds  likewise 
should  be  made  so  that  the  shoots  will  have  room 
to  swell.  The  walls  should  be  thoroughly 
"  pointed "  over,  filling  up  the  crevices  with 
mortar  to  prevent  woodlice  and  snails  from 
harbouring  in  them. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  0.  R.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North 
Mymma  Park,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. 

Streptosolen  Jamcsoni.— The  long,arching shoots 
of  this  plant  when  furnished  with  the  reddish- 
orange- coloured  flowers  are  extremely  efi'ective, 
both  when  used  in  the  cut  state  and  in  pots. 
Good  specimens  up  to  about  4  feet  in  height,  and 
of  the  pyramidal  habit,  which  is  natural  in 
young  and  well-grown  plants  of  this  species,  may 
be  easily  grown  from  cuttings  in  one  season,  and 
they  form  excellent  subiects  for  room  and  con- 
servatory decoration.  It  may  also  be  planted-out 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  trained  up 
the  pillars  or  rafters.  When  raised  from  cuttings 
each  year,  and  grown  in  pots  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, the  plants  should  not  be  stopped,  as  when, 
properly  grown  they  produce  side-shoots  regu- 
larly from  the  whole  length  of  the  main  stem. 
Plants  which  have  been  growing  in  a  tem- 
perature of  from  45°  to  50"  since  the 
early  autumn  are  showing  their  flower-buds. 
A  portion  of  these  will  now  be  placed  in  an, 
intermediate  house  with  a  view  of  bringing  them 
into  flower  early  in  the  new  year,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  kept  back  to  form  a  succession. 
When  required  to  bloom  in  the  spring  months, 
the  plants  should  be  wintered  in  a  temperature 
of  about  40°,  but  it  should  not  fall  much  below  this. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. — This  plant 
is  largely  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory  and 
house  decoration.  In  the  cut  state  the  large 
creamy- white  flower-trusses  are  of  great  service 
for  filling  large  vases.  Plants  which  have  been 
received  from  the  nursery  should  be  placed  in 
pots  of  a  sufficiently  large  size  to  contain  the  root* 
comfortably,  strong  plants  requiring  pots  8  inches 
in  diameter.  A  suitable  compost  may  consist  ot 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  of  well-rotted 
manure.  After  potting  let  the  plants  be  plunged 
in  ashes  in  the  open-air.  Before  being  introduced 
into  heat  the  shoots  must  be  cut  back  to  withm 
about  2  inches  of  the  old  wood.  The  beginning 
of  January  is  quite  early  enough  for  the  first 
batch  to  be  placed  in  heat,  and  a  temperature  ot 
about  50°  is  sufficiently  high  to  commence  with. 
The  plants  should  be  afforded  a  position  near  to 
the  roof-glass.  When  the  young  growth  has 
become  about  an  inch  in  length  disbudding  should 
take  place,  the  weaker  shoots  being  removed  and 
leaving  only  one  or  two  shoots  on  each  spur. 

^Fpr.Wcck's.WorkJa'thc  "^  Orcliid  Houses,"  see  p.  467. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming^  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  ON  one  side  ONLY  OF 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. —  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations^  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  r^ 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  idll  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelhgence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see, 

SALES    FOR    THE    WEEK. 

MONDAY  &  FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Azalcas,  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  at  67  and 
68,  Clieapside,  B.C.,  by  ProtUeroe  &  Morris,  at 
ID  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Hardy  Border  Plants,  Azaleas,  Palms  and  Plants, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Border  Plants,  at  67  &  68, 
Clieapside,  E.C.,  by  Protlieroe&Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Great  Sale  of  Burmese  Dendrobes,  at  67  &  68  Cheap- 
side,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30  o'clock. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


AVEHAOE  Tempehatcre  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
trom  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Cblswick 
-36-6. 
JLCTUAL  Temperatures  ;— 

London.— ll'^^r/z/fs^/ay,  December  2fi  (6  tm.):  Max.  .'iO°; 
Min.  3St-. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  —  Thursday/,  Dec.  29 
(10  A.M.):    Bar.,  3U-4;  Temp.,  63'.    Weather 
moderately  bright. 
PBOVINCES.— It'cf^jf-^rfay,  Dec.  28  (6  p.m.):  Max.  51% 
South  West  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.   41°, 
North  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 


The  Events 
of  the  Year. 


The  last  number  of  the 
present  year,  issued  as  it  is 
on  the  last  day  of  1904, 
naturally  suggests  a  retrospect  of  the  years 
5)roceedings.  Following  the  usual  custom, 
we  begin  by  an  allusion  to  the  weather. 
Whilst  that  of  1903  was  almost  or  quite  as 
bad  for  gardening  purposes  as  1879,  we  have 
this  year  been  blessed  with  an  unusually 
fine  summer,  and  our  gardens  and  especially 
our  fruit  crops  have  experienced  the  benefit, 
so  that  we  can  look  on  the  frost,  the  rain, 
and  even  the  fogs  that  have  characterised 
the  last  weeks  of  the  year  with  something 
Jike  complacency. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  horticulture  has  been  the 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  So  much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  that  it  will 
suffice  now  to  say  that  the  memor- 
able event  has  been  celelirated  in  a 
fashion  that  could  not  have  been  anti- 
cipated a  few  years  ago.  Sir  Thom.\s  Han- 
ffiURY  has  provided  a  new  garden  near 
Weybridge  to  replace  that  at  Chiswick, 
•endeared  by  so  many  associations,  and 
which  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  gardeners 
throughout  the  empire,  and  we  may  say 
throughout  the  world,  by  its  introductions 
of  new  plants,  its  trials,  and  its  conferences. 
Let  us  hoie  that  the  glorious  traditions  of 
"Chiswick  may  find  their  parallel  at  Wisley  ! 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  initiative  and  sup- 
port of  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroedkr,  and 
the  help  of  many  well-known  horticulturists, 
a  home  has  been  erected  for  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  last  "  Drill  Hall "  show 
having  been  held  on  .lune  28. 

The  new  building  is  all   but   complete; 


the  Hill,  indeed,  has  been  in  use  since 
July  2'2,  when  it  was  opened  by  His  Majesty 
the  Kino,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Queen  and  Princess  Victoria.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  managed  than  the 
opening  ceremonial,  and  the  shows  that  have 
been  held  since  have  amply  demonstrated 
the  success  of  the  architect.  Mr.  Stubbs, 
in  providing  a  spacious,  commodious,  and 
well-lighted  hall.  The  offices,  lecture-rooms, 
and  library  have  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the 
test  of  actual  use,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Society  has  at  last  obtained 
what  it  so  urgently  needed,  suitable  offices, 
an  exhibition  hall, and  a  room  for  the  Lindley 
library — in  fact,  a  home.  And  when  we 
speak  of  the  Society  we  allude  to  it  in  its 
capacity  as  the  national  representative  of 
gardening  in  all  its  branches,  artistic, 
scientific,  practical. 

Well  indeed  has  the  centenary  been 
celebrated  !  Of  course  this  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  financial 
support  and  the  assistance  of  the  Fellows 
and  the  guidance  of  the  Council.  No  one 
will  feel  that  it  is  invidious  in  this  con- 
nection to  make  mention  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  who  through  evil  times  and 
through  more  prosperous  periods  has  as 
Piesident  exerted  the  most  beneficial 
influence  and  the  most  unfailing  vigilance. 

Of  the  Secretary,  the  Eev.  W.  Wilks,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  point  to  the 
present  state  of  prosperity  and  compare  it 
with  the  turmoil  and  financial  embarrass- 
ment which  prevailed  when  he  took  office. 
Of  him  it  may  well  be  said,  "  Si  monumentum 
quxris  circumspice." 

To  the  fortnightly  meetings  and  the 
larger  shows  in  the  Temple  Gardens  and  at 
Holland  House,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
do  more  than  allude,  whilst  the  great  Biitish 
and  the  Colonial  Fruit  Shows  are  too  recent 
to  need  further  reference. 

The  great  Rose  Show  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  in  the  Temple  Gardens  pro- 
fited by  the  fine  weather ;  a  better  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind  has  probalily  never 
been  witnessed.  The  Shrewsbury  Show  was 
as  large  as  ever,  but  the  comfort  of  the 
visitors  was  sadly  interfered  with  by  a 
deluge  of  rain.  The  great  show  at  Diissel- 
dorf  was  a  success,  but  the  horticultural 
department  at  the  great  Exhibition  at  St. 
Louis  is  not  so  favourably  spoken  of. 

The  National  Potato  Society,  which  was 
inaugurated  only  at  the  extreme  end  of 
1903,  has  progressed  apace,  and  has 
attracted  public  attention  liy  reason  of 
the  inflated  prices  asked  and  obtained  for 
certain  new  varieties  of  Potatos  whose 
real  value  has  yet  to  be  subjected  to  more 
prolonged  experience.  It  is  not  likely  that 
a  sum  at  the  rate  of  £160  per  pound,  which 
was  actually  paid  for  Eldorado,  will  be 
maintained.  The  Society  held  a  very  large 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was 
useful  as  an  announcement  to  the  public, 
and  brought  out  sundry  interesting  exhibits. 
But  the  best  work  of  the  Society  has  yet  to 
come,  and  when  the  reports  of  the  trials 
that  have  been  undertaken  in  various 
counties  come  to  be  published,  we  shall  bo 
placed  in  possession  of  some  very  important 
practical  information.  In  the  meantime 
the  energy  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter 
Wright,  is  already  having  excellent  results, 
and  under  his  guidance  the  Society  has 
doubtless  a  great  future  before  it. 


The  inauguration,  on  Wednesday,  June  1, 
of  the  BritishGardeners' Association  will  pro- 
bably be  considered  by  gardeners  in  the  future 
asan  historical  event.  Constant  lamentations 
have  been  heard  as  to  the  disabilities  under 
which  gardeners  in  general  pursue  their 
calling,  the  scanty  rate  of  pay  accorded 
them  as  compared  with  that  meted  out  to 
other  workers  from  whom  much  less  ability, 
responsibility,  and  forethought  are  de- 
manded. Constant  and  continuous  as  have 
been  the  complaints  no  concerted  action  to 
remedy  ihem  has  till  now  taken  place.  Gar- 
deners have  always  been  more  or  less 
isolated,  and  indeed  must  remain  so.  This 
circumstance  is  no  doubt  an  obstacle  to  co- 
operation and  conjoint  action.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Watson  and  others  that  this 
obstacle  was  a  thing  to  be  overcome.  Hence 
the  meeting  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on 
June  1,  in  the  Temple  Shew  week.  At  that 
meeting,  which  was  very  largely  attended, 
certain  general  principles  were  laid  down 
and  a  programme  submitted.  These  were 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  present.  The  great  point  was  to  get 
the  Association  started,  and  this  was  suc- 
cessfully done.  Objections  were  raised  to 
this  and  that  detail,  all  of  which  may  safely 
be  entrusted  to  the  managing  Committee  to. 
deal  with  when  the  requisite  number  of 
members  (.500)  have  joined  the  Association. 
The  gardeners  have  so  good  a  case,  that  if, 
while  exercising  their  individual  liberty  and 
co-operating  for  the  common  benefit,  they 
refrain  from  tyrannical  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  otheis,  they  are  certain  to  succeed. 
An  Association  of  this  kind  will  benefit  the 
employer,  by  affording  some  guarantee  that 
the  man  he  employs  has  had  some  training, 
that  he  is  really  a  gardener  in  possession 
of  credentials  as  to  his  ability  and  his 
character,  and  these  credentials  will  be 
obtained  from  those  best  qualified  to  give 
them— his  fellow-gardeners. 

The  Kew  Guild,  a  copy  of  whose  annual 
report  lies  before  us  awaiting  further  notice, 
afiiords  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  by  self-help  blended  with  reciprocal 
co-operation. 

So  far  as  the  progress  of  our  art  is  con- 
cerned, we  note  that  the  year  now  at  an  end 
has  been  signalised  by  the  introduction  of 
numerous  interesting  and  beautiful  new 
plants,  of  which  we  shall,  in  accordance 
with  our  usual  practice,  give  a  more  detailed 
account  in  a  future  issue.  The  number  of 
hybrids  and  cross-breds  introduced  to  our 
notice  has  also  been  very  large,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  discussion  on  the 
Mendelial  hypothesis  is  stimulatingresearch, 
and  whatever  be  the  ultimate  result,  already 
holds  out  promise  that  the  hybridiser  may 
in  future  be  able  to  work  according  to 
certain  definite  rules,  and  be  able  to  secure 
the  results  he  aims  at  with  something  like 
precision.  But  although  there  are  some 
indications  of  progress  in  the  establishment 
of  such  colleges  as  those  at  Reading,  Wye, 
and  elsewhei-e,  our  efforts  in  promoting 
the  science  of  horticulture,  which  it  must 
be  always  remembered  means  its  practical 
advancement,  are  puny  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  what  is  taking  place  in  Germany, 
and  especially  in  the  Uoited  States.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  desire  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  letter  on  p.  72  of  the 
issue  for  January  30,  1904,— a  letter  written 
by  a  correspondent  who  has  had  pro- 
longed experience  in  both    countries,  and 
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knows  the  circumstances  of  each.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it.  would  Ije  ungracious 
to  omit  mention  of  what  is  beinpf  done  by 
our  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  circulation 
of  leaflets,  which  put  at  the  disposal  of 
cultivators  the  latest  information  on  subjects 
'likely  to  be  of  interest  to  them. 

The  enormous  losses  sustained  by  growers 
of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  for  market  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  cei  tain 
'fungi  show  the  urgent  necessity  of  advancing 
the  science  of  vegetable  pathology  by  evt  ry 
means  in  our  power.  The  history  of  the 
"  Potato  disease,"  meaning  thereby  the 
•disease  occasioned  by  the  fungus  called 
Phyptopthora,  is  most  instructive  from  this 
point  of  view.  Older  readers  of  the  Gnr- 
deners'  Chronicle  will  remember  the  endless 
suggestions  that  were  made  as  to  the  cause 
and  cure  of  the  malady  from  practical  men 
who  had  the  plants  under  constant  obstrva- 
tion;  but  it  was  not  until  De  Baky,  Beeke- 
iEY,  WoRTinNGTON  Smith,  aud  01  hers 
attacked  the  problem  from  the  scientific 
side  that  any  progress  was  made,  either 
towards  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  or 
the  means  of  combating  it.  Now  the 
history  and  mode  of  life  of  the  fungus  are 
known  in  most  of,  l)ut  still  not  in  all,  their 
•details,  and  the  result  has  been  to  show  that 
by  strict  hygienic  measures  in  place  of 
uiter  carelessness  and  disregard  of  obvious 
.precautions,  by  the  gradual  selection  of 
varieties  less  liable  to  attack  than  others, 
by  the  use  of  Bordeaux- mixture  and  high 
moulding,  the  disease  can  be  very  effectually 
Kihecked  if  not  exterminated.  And  to,  no 
•doubt,  it  will  be  with  other  fungous 
•diseases  if  we  get  a  sufficiency  of  labora- 
tories, experimental  stations,  and  last,  not 
least,  of  competent  investigators. 

The  gardening  charities  have  pursued 
their  beneficial  course  as  usual,  limited 
•only  by  the  amount  of  support  accorded 
them— a  support  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  mites  oE 
the  gardeners  are  still  sadly  deficient ;  but 
ihe  enthusiastic  reception  given  to  Mr. 
.Harry  Veitcii  when  ho  presided  over  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  "Gardeners'  Benevo- 
lent," will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  will, 
we  trust,  arouse  the  rank  and  file  to  a  sense 
of  their  duties  in  this  matter.  The  amount 
.of  suppoit  obtained  at  the  Festival  of 
the  lioyal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  was 
unusually  satisfactory. 

The  obituary  record  is  a  long  one,  and  the 
loss  of  Dean  Hole,  the  foremost  man  of  his 
time  in  popularising  gardening  and  advo- 
■cating  its  claims,  will  be  felt  for  many  a 
day.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod 
.as  a  representative  amateur  gardener  will 
also  be  felt  by  a  very  wide  circle  of  those 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
Robert  M-icLACHLAN  was  probably  known 
personally  to  a  comparatively  limited 
number  of  gardeners,  but  to  him  as  our 
entomological  referee,  after  the  death  of 
Westwood,  our  readers  are  more  deeply 
indebted  than  most  of  them  are  aware. 
Mr.  MacLachlan  was  not  only  an  entomo- 
logist but  a  gardener  as  well,  and  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society 
and  the  Scientific  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members,  and  wheie 
his  loss  is  deeply  regretted. 

At  the  Linnean  Society,  connected  with 
horticulture  by  ties  of  association  and 
community  of  objects,  the  year  has  been 


rendered  memorable  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Vines  as  President,  and  by  the 
election  in  his  stead  of  a  zoolrgist,  in  the 
person  of  Professor  Herdmax.  1  he  Society 
has  aho  obtained  a  new  Charter,  by  virtue 
of  which  ladies  can  now  be  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  among  the  ladies  already 
elected  are  several  who  have  attained  high 
distinction  in  botanical  pursuits  and  INIiss 
Wjllmott,  whose  position  in  the  horticul- 
tural world  needs  no  indication  on  our  part. 

Kew  is  an  establishment  of  wliich  we  have 
reason  to  l)e  proud,  and  whatever  our 
national  shortcomings,  we  can  always  point 
to  Kew,  as  also  to  Rothamsted,as  unrivalled 
in  their  separate  departments.  At  Kew  the 
additions  made  to  the  Herbarium  building 
have  more  than  doubled  the  available  space, 
while  the  whole  structure  has  been  rendered 
"fire-proof.' 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  year  1904  has  been 
so  eventful  that  we  might  occupy  much 
more  space  with  these  reminiscences.  We 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  year  has 
been  one  of  such  hard  work  and  satisfactory 
progress  that  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  its  successor  with  the  most 
hopeful  anticipations. 


*V'  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice,  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1905.  In  order 
to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  ive  shall  be 
obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical, 
and  allied  Soeieties,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INTIMATION  of  all  fixtures 
for  the  coming  year. 

The   Botanic    Garden    at    Eala.  —  The 

Eevue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  for  December  1 
includes  an  account  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Eala,  on  the  Congo,  from  M.  LlioN  Ptnaert, 
a  son  of  our  much  -  regretted  friend.  M. 
Ptnaert,  before  taking  office  at  the  Congo, 
studied  at  Brussels,  at  Kew,  in  Ceylon,  and  at 
Buitenzorg.  He  says  that ' '  the  Eala  Garden,  lately 
instituted,  has  made  really  marvellous  progress  ; 
the  fine  park  and  its  annexes  extend  over  more 
than  65  hectares  (about  IGO  acres),  and  include 
the  botanic  garden'  properly  so-called,  the  trial- 
grounds,  and  the  model  farm.  In  the  park  of 
the  former  of  these  establishments  may  be  noticed 
in  judiciously  arranged  groups  a  number  of 
economic  and  other  plants,  classified  in  families, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  numerous  visitors  and 
nurserymen's  agents  who  stay  at  Eala.  Suffice 
it  to  mention,  especially,  among  the  more  impor- 
tant families  the  Eubiacea',  with  various  species 
of  Coffee,  Cinchona-trees,  &c. ;  Palms,  Euphorbia, 
and  especially  the  Apocynacete,  including  the 
Landolphias,  and  many  Rubber-plants,  with  a 
collection  already  very  important  of  caoutchouc- 
yielding  trees.  In  the  trial-grounds  also  the 
principal  space  is  reserved  for  Eubber-plants, 
Cdstilloa,  Hevea,  various  Kickxias,  Mimusops 
balata,  Manihot  Glaziovii,  Landolphia  owariensis, 
Clitandra  Arnoldiana,  &c.  Textile  plants 
are  represented  by  valuable  trials  of  Cotton 
from  various  provinces,  Sanseviera,  Furcraea, 
Agive,  Jute,  &c. ;  also  there  are  fine  experiment- 
grounds  for  Sugar-canes,  Camphors,  Ginger, 
feppers.  Vanillas,  and  for  various  fodders  intended 
to  improve  the  ordinary  fare  of  cattle.  This  garden 
and  its  successful  progress  will  prove  of  immense 
service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Congo." 

Phyllody  caused  by  Parasites.  —  Phyl- 

lody  and  prolification  in  certain  Trifoliums.Carda- 
miaes,  Senecios,  aud  other  plants  have  often  been 
observed,  but  the  cause  of  these  deviations  is 
unknown.  M.  Marin  Molliard  has  discovered 
that  the  malformation  is,  in  some  instances, 
caused   by   an   insect    attacking   a   plant   at   a 


distance  from  the  flower.  In  the  Comptes 
R'.ndus  for  November  2S,  1904,  M.  Mol- 
liard sums  up  his  investigations  as  regards 
these  parasites,  which  are  of  different  species 
varying  with  the  plants  attacked.  In  Trifolium 
repens  the  effect  of  the  intruders  is  to  induce 
atrophy  of  the  stamens,  and  a  more  or  less 
marked  transformation  of  the  sepals,  petals  and 
carpels  into  foliaoeous,  green  scales,  or  perfect 
leaves  in  miniature.  The  parasites  are  certain 
larvae  which  scoop  galleries  at  the  base  of  the 
stems.  They  are,  many  of  these  pests,  Rhynco- 
phorous  insects,  which  appear  to  cause  atrophy 
of  the  repi-oductive  organs,  accompanied  with 
virescence  or  prolification  of  the  flower.  The 
conditions  of  nutrition  are  thus  more  or  less 
deeply  modified  in  organs  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  part  attacked. 

The  Embankment  Gardens.— "We  wonder 
who  is  responsille  for  spoiling  the  stretches  of 
green  turf  by  cutting  out  so  many  meaningless 
trivialities  in  the  way  of  flower-beds  ?  There  is, 
of  course,  no  objection  to  flower-beds  in  restricted 
numbers  in  appropriate  situations  and  of  good 
design,  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  these 
conditions  are  complied  with  in  the  gardens  in 
question.  The  eye  is  simply  worried  with  the 
intrusion  of  these  inanities. 

Onion  Blight. — Among  the  recently  pub- 
lished Bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  experiment 
station  of  the  Cornell  University  is  a  report  on 
the  disease  known  as  Onion-blight,  due  to  the 
attack  of  Peronospora  Schleideni,  first  described 
in  our  columns  on  Sept.  20,  1851,  p.  595,  by  the 
late  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.  Mr.  Whetzel  now 
publishes  a  full  account  of  the  fungus,  and  of  the 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

SolanuM  COMMERSONI. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  on  December  12, 
190t,  M.  Labergerie  read  a  paper  on  Solanum 
Commersoni,  which  he  has  been  cultivating  on 
rather  a  large  scale.  Among  other  things  noted 
by  the  observer  was  the  production  of  a  variety 
with  purple-skinned  tubers,  which  produced 
plants  of  robust  habit  and  immune  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Potato  fungus  (Phytopthora), 
whilst  other  plants  originally  derived  from  the 
same  source  were  severely  attacked  by  disease. 
The  percentage  of  starch  has  risen  from  11'5  per 
cent,  in  19ol,  to  14  per  cent,  in  1903,  and  17  per 
cent,  in  1904,  and  the  flavour  of  the  tubers  is  stated 
to  be  excellent.  Solanum  Commersoni  has  hitherto 
been  lecommended  in  France  as  a  forage  plant 
only,  but  M.  Labergerie's  trials  show  that  this 
variety  is  also  productive  as  regards  the  tubers, 
that  these  are  of  good  flavour,  rich  in  nutriment, 
and  i-pecially  adapted  tor  cultivation  in  wet  soils 
that  are  ill  suited  for  ordinary  varieties. 

Cassell'S  "  Popular  Gardening.-— Part  20 

of  this  useful  publication  is  now  ready,  and  the 
contents  of  it  deal  with  bulbs,  home-made  sheds, 
and  verandahs,  greenhouse  plants,  hints  to 
exhibitors,  and  many  other  matters  interesting 
to  professional  and  amateur  gardeners.  Plenty 
of  illustrations  are  included  in  this  Part,  which 
also  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  May-flowering 
Tulips. 

"TmE  Garden." — It  is  announced  that,  com- 
mencing with  the  New  Tear,  the  price  of  the 
Oardew  will  be  reduced  to  one  penny  weekly,  but 
that  no  other  alteration  will  be  made,  except  that 
coloured  plates  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals. 
The  character  of  the  paper  will  in  no  wise  be 
altered.  'We  do  not  doubt  that  the  abatement  of 
price  will  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  circula- 
trion,  and  be  the  means  of  reaching  a  large 
numbers  of  readers  interested  in  gardening. 
The  editorship  will  still  be  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  who  has  our  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  new  departure. 
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Horticulture. — We  note  the  appearance, 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  of  a  new  gardening  publica- 
tion entitled  Horticulture.  It  is  "  devoted  to  the 
florist,  plantsman,  landscape  gardener  and  kin- 
dred interests,"  and  contains  plenty  of  helpful 
articles  and  notes,  with  illustrations.  We  hope 
the  venture  will  prove  a  successful  one  as  the 
editor,  Mr.  Wm.  Stewart,  is  evidently  doing  his 
best  in  the  matter. 

Germination  of  Peperomia. — Those  who 
have  the  chance  should  watch  the  germination  of 
these  plants.  At  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  recently,  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out  that  the 
seedlings  of  P.  umbilicata  possess  two  cotyledons, 
bn':  that  while  one  esc  ipes  from  the  seed  and  does 
its  woik  as  a  true  le;if  should  do,  the  other  one 
remains  in  the  seed  ani  acts  as  an  absorbent 
organ,  like  the  so-called  "  foot "  of  some  Crypto- 
grams. 


letters  of  sympathy  sent  to  her  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  finds  that  her  health  will  not  allow 
her  to  do  so,  and  must  ask  all  through  the  medium 
of  the  Press  to  accept  this  expression  of  her 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown  her. 


FLOWERS     AT   LLANDUDNO   IN 
NOVEMBER. 

For  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  201) 
we  are  indebted  to  our  old  correspondent,  Mr. 
Joseph  Broome,  so  well  known  to  florists  and  gar- 
deners of  the  olden  time.  It  represents  flowers 
cut  from  the  outside  garden  near  Llandudno,  N. 
Wales,  at  the  very  end  of  November.  It  will 
surprise  many  to  learn  that  Tuberoses  were  in  good 
bloom  in  the  open  at  that  date  ;  but  such  is  the 
fact,  and  they  had  been  in  bloom  continuously 
since  May.     They  are  started  in  a  heated  frame. 


FiG.    201.— IIAEDY   FLOWEE.S   AT  LLANDUDNO   IN   NOVEMBER. 


"  Mr.  Dean  of  Rochester."— How  em- 
barrassing our  names  and  titles  of  distinction  are 
to  our  ueighboul-s,  as  theirs  to  ourselves,  may  be 
seen  in  a  recent  number  of  a  French  periodical 
where  the  death  of  "Mr.  Dean  of  Rochester,  a 
Victoria  medallist,"  is  announced ! 

M.  Daniel.— A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded 
by  the  Societe  Natiouale  d'Horticulture  de  France 
to  M.  Daniel  in  recognition  of  his  experiments 
and  observations  on  grafting,  to  the  remarkable 
results  of  which  we  have  alluded  on  several 
occasions. 

Laurelia  AROMATICA,— Dr.  Acton  tells  us 
that  the  remarkable  shrub  figured  in  our  columns 
on  December  10  must  be  monascious.  as  there  is 
no  other  shrub  of  the  kind  in  the  neiyhbouihood. 
It  was  procured  from  Rollison's,  of  Tooujg, 
many  years  ago,  and  has  not  produced  fruit  till 
this  year.  In  any  case  it  is  a  most  desirable 
hardy  shrub,  its  fragrant  foliage  alone  giving  it  a 
claim  to  a  place  in  any  garden. 

Mrs.  Miles,  late  of  St.  Mary's  Cottage,  High 
Wycombe,  who  had  hoped  personally  to  have 
been  able  to  answer  the  numerous  telegrams  and 


and  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  they 
are  transferred  to  a  bed  in  a  sheltered  position, 
each  plant  being  carefully  staked  to  prevent  injury 
from  wind.  They  grow  rapidly  when  they  get  hold 
of  the  soil.  Nothing  surprises  visitors  more  than 
to  see  fifty  or  a  hundred  Tuberoses  flowering  in 
July,  filling  the  garden  with  fragrance,  and  some 
blooming  on  even  into  November.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  flowers  gathered  from  the  open-air  at 
Llandudno  on  November  2C,  and  rejjresented  in 
our  illustration  (fig.  201):^ 

Flowers  Gathered  Novemebr  26  in  Open-Air. 


1.  Sweet  Peas 

2.  Roses,  II. P. 's 

.'i.  Heliauthus  cucumcri- 
folius 

4.  Large  Chrysanthe- 

mums 

•K  Yellow  Marguerites 

tj.  Single  -  flowered  and 
■'spidery"  Chrysan- 
themums 

7.  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
aud  Nicotiana  affinis 

M.  Tea  Roses 

H.  Tuberoses 

10.  Ilellebofcs  and  Lauriis- 

tiuus 

11.  Arctotis  grandis 

12.  Scabious 

l.'i.  Antirrliinums 

11.  East  Lotliian  Stocks   T 

1.1.  Koses  La  France,  <tc. 


16.  Verbena    venosa     and 

hybrids,  Achillea   ar- 
geutea 

17.  Cytisus  tragrans 

18.  Pansies 

li).  Polyanthus    and    Ten- 
week  Stock 
23.  Bellis    pereunis,    with 
Salvia  splendens  and 
'  Ceanothus  "Gloire  de 

Versailles" 

21.  Marguerite  Carnations 

22.  Cornflowers  and   Cam- 

panula Portensolilagi- 
aua 
2.3.  Agathea  ccelestis 
21.  Violets  in  variety 
2.5.  Cineraria   stellata  and 
]  Cyclamen        liedera;- 

,  folium 

I  26.  Aubrietia  and  Alyssum 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

ANTHURiuir  Mad.  Otto  Bailiff.— Spathe  cream- 
coloured,  flushed  with  rose  :  spadix  pink. — Monitevir 
iV Horticulture^  November  10. 

Azalea  Indica  Fbau  Meta. — Blush  double-pink. — 
Garten  Flora,  November  1. 

L.elio-Cattlbya  M0S.SI.E  X  elkgans. — lUusPrierte 
Garten  Zeitung,  "Wien,  December. 

Rose  Contessa  Cecilia  Luhiani,  H.T. —  A  cross 
between  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  Principessa  di 
Napoli.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  resy-salmon. 
M.  Paul  Brauer,  of  San  Remo,  is  the  raiser. — Monitewr 
(V Horticulture,  December  10. 

Htdbangea  Houtensia  rosea. — Garten  Flora,  Deo- 
ember  1,  t.  1.5.33. 

Rose  Madame  Antoine  Maui,  T.,  Bosenmtung, 
November. — Flowers  pale  buff,  shaded  vrith  pink  in  the- 
j-oung  state.     Raised  by  M.  Mari,  of  Nice. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Forest  Flora  of  Neio  South 
Wales  the  following  species  are  described  and  figured  : — 
Eucalyptus  cortmbosa,  t.  4.5 ;  Callitbi.s  Macleat- 
ana,  t.  46,  a— c  ;  C.  verbucosa,  t.  40  ;  C.  robusta,. 
t.  47,  a— J ;  C.  coLUMELLABis,  t.  47,  s — w ;  C. 
Muelleri,  t.  48,  .\— K  ;  C.  pbopinqua,  t.  47,  K — r  ;  C 
calcaeata,  t.  4.S,  K— ij ;  and  C.  copRESsiFORuns,  t,  48., 
R — Z, 


JOHN  SEDEN,  V.M.H. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the- 
retirement  from  the  firm  of  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
of  their  well-known  hybridiser.  Mr.  Seden  retires 
on  a  pension,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  firm- 
whom  he  has  so  loyally  and  so  signally  served. 
A  pupil  of  Dominy's,  he  has  had  larger  experience- 
than  any  similar  experimenter.  Notoriety  and 
self-seeking  have  been  so  foreign  to  his  character 
that  we  may  question  whether  any  firm  has  been- 
more  loyally  served  by  any^'assistant  than  has  the 
great  establishment  with  which  Mr.  Seden  has- 
been  connected  since  1801. 

To  every  lover  of  Orchids  the  name  of  Seden  is- 
familiar,  as  probably  no  other  person  now  living 
has  enriched  our  collections]  with  so  many  toe- 
hybrids  or  practised  in  so  wide  a  field. 

John  Seden  was  born  at  Dedham.  in  Easex_ 
Jidy  t),  1840,  and  early  in  lite  commenced  his 
career  as  a  gardener,  working  in  several  private 
gardens  before  he  came  to  Chelsea  in  January,. 
18G1.  In  the  autumn  of  18i>l  he  was  transferred 
to  Exeter,  under  Dominy,  amongst  the  Orchids 
and  stove  plants,  and  it  was  here  that  he  was  first 
initiated  into  the  practice  of  hybridisation,  which 
he  has  since  so  persistently  followed  with  such  good 
results.  The  autumn  of  1802  saw  Seden  again  at 
Chelsea  in  charge  of  the  Orchids,  some  of  the 
stove  plants,  and  the  Nepenthes,  and  amongst 
these  he  commenced  experiments  in  hybridisation 
and  cross-fertilisation. 

Caladium  x  Chelsoni,  Alocasiax  Sedeni  (which^ 
received  a  Gold  Medal  from  the  Horticultural 
Society),  A.  x  Chelsoni,  A.  x  intermedia.  Nepen- 
thes X  Sedeni,  N.  x  Chelsoni,  Amaryllis  (Hippe- 
astrum)  Brilliant,  Chelsoni,  and  maculata,  the- 
three  first  seedlings  to  be  raised  at  Chelsea,  are 
some  of  the  results  obtained  from  his  early 
experiments. 

About  a  dozen  varieties  of  Gloxinia,  progenitors- 
of  the  fine  strain  since  developed  at  Chelsea,  were 
distributed  from  seedlings  raised  by  Seden  from 
intercrossing  the  best  existing  forms. 

In  1S()7  the  tuberous  Begonia  was  taken  in 
hand,  several  of  the  original  species  being  then, 
available  through  introductions  of  the  firm's  col- 
lector Pearce  and.lateron, of  Davis.  Poranumber 
of  years  hybrids  and  varieties  were  regularly  dis- 
tributed, and  these  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
have  been  built  the  fine  strains  existing  at  the- 
present  day.  The  first  variety  with  pure  white 
flowers  was  raised  at  this  period,  originating  in  a 
batch  of  seedlings  of  Begonia  rosa'flo-ra ;  and  the- 
first  double-flowered  variety  was  obtained  by 
fertilising  a  flower  of  Begonia  x  Sedeni  with  its 
own  pollen. 

About  the  same  time  Seden  commenced  hybrid- 
ising Orchids.     Since   his  first  hybrid,  Cypripe- 
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■diurg  x  Sedeai/flowered  in'1873,'Seden  has  raised 
ISO^lhybrid  ,C;pripediums, ,  110  Lfelio-Cattleyas, 
-65  Cattleyas,  40  Dendrobiums,  25  Ltelias,  16  Pha- 
la^nopsis,  20  Epidendrums,  12  Masdevallias,  9 
•Calanthes,  8  Sophro-Cattleyas,  5  Phain-Calanthes, 
0  Disas,  4  Zygopetalums,  besides  miscellaneous 
hybrids,  such  as  Chysis  x  Chelsoni,  C.  x  Sedeni, 
C.  X langleyensis,  Thunia  x  Veitohii,  Sobralia  x 
Veitchii,  Cymbidium  x  eburneo  -  Lowianum, 
Phaius  X  amabilis,  P.  x  maculato-grandifolius,  x 
Epil8eliaradico-purpurata,E.  x  Eros,  x  Leptolajlia 
Veitchii,  AngrtEcum  Veitchii,  Miltonia  Bleueana 
splendens,  Odontoglossum  excellens,  Anguloa 
intermedia,  and  others. 

The  following  hybrids  other  than  Orchids  have 
also  been  obtained  : — Echeveria  glauca  metallica 
from  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  and  E.  metallica, 
Veronica  Purple  Queen  from  Veronica  Hendersoni 
and  V.  Traversii,  x  Escallonia  langleyensis  from 
Esoallonia  philippinensis  and  E.  macrantha  san- 
guinea,  Althaea  Primrose  Queen  from  A.  ficifolia 
and  A.  rosea ;  Hemerocallis  luteola,  from  Hemero- 
callis  Thunbergii  and  H.  aurantiaca  majus;  Kose 
'Queen  Alexandra,  from  Crimson  Rambler  and 
Kosa  multiflora  simplex ;  Electra,  from  E.  mul- 
tiflora  simplex  and  W.  A.  Richardson ;  Myra, 
from  Rosa  Wichuriana  and  Crimson  Rambler. 

In  1889  Seden  was  transferred  to  the  Langley 
nursery,  and  since  that  time  he  has  devoted  much 
■of  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  hardy  f  rxiit. 
Amongst  other  varieties  raised  by  Seden,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  distributed: — Strawberry  Veitch's 
Perfection,  obtained  from  Waterloo  and  British 
■Queen  ;  Veitch's  ProUfic,  from  Empress  of  India 
and  British  Queen  ;  Lord  Kitchener,  from  British 
■Queen  and  Waterloo ;  The  Khedive,  from  Lord 
Suffield  and  British  Queen  ;  I'resident  Loubet, 
from  Waterloo  and  Lord  Napier ;  the  Alake, 
from  FrogmoreLate  Pine  and  Veitch's  Perfection. 
Apple  Langley  Pippin,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
•Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  Mrs.  John  Seden,  from 
Transcendent  Crab  and  King  of  Pippins;  Mr. 
Leopold  Rothschild,  from  John  Downie  and  Cox's 
•Orange  Pippin  ;  Middle  Green,  from  Prograore 
Prolific  and  Blenheim  Pippin :  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
from  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Ribston  Pippin  ; 
■C^rab  The  Langley,  from  John  Downie  and  King 
■of  Pippins  ;  Veitch's  Scarlet,  from  Red  Siberian 
Crab  and  King  of  Pippins  ;  Biillace  The  Langlej, 
from  Damson  Farleigh  Prolific  and  Plum  Black 
'Orleans ;  The  Mahdi,  the  product  of  a  cross 
between  the  common  Blackberry  and  Raspberry 
Belle  de  Fontenay ;  Gooseberry  Langley  Beauty, 
from  the  varieties  Railway  and  Yellow  Champagne ; 
Langley  Gage,  from  Pitmaston  Green  Gage  and 
Telegraph  ;  Golden  Gem,  from  Whitesmith  and 
Antagonist ;  Raspberry  Yellow  Superlative  ;  from 
Superlative  and  Autumn  Yellow  ;  November 
Abundance,  from  Catawissa  and  Superlative  ;  and 
<Queen  of  England,  from  Superlative  and  Rnbus 
laciniatus. 

In  1897  Seden'was  chosen  as  one  of  the  original 
recipients  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  by 
4he  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 


tubers  of  all  three  varieties  were  cut  and 
the  eyes  started  in  pots.  Northern  Star  gave 
a  heavy  crop  of  large  -  sized  tubers,  equal  to 
8;;  tons  of  ware  and  8  tons  13  cwt.  of  seed 
and  small  tubers  per  acre,  with  the  rows  at 
the  above  distance;  it  was  quite  free  from 
disease,  and  the  tubers  are  still  sound ;  there  were 
no  signs  of  supertuberation,  the  tops  of  all  three 
varieties  kept  green  until  cut  by  frost,  and  digging 
was  deferred  until  October  27.  Northern  Star 
cooks  well,  but  has  very  little  flavour,  although 
it  is  certainly  much  betterthan  Up-to-Date.  King 
Edward  VII.  gave  the  heaviest  crop  of  the  three, 
19  tons  11  cwt.  per  acre,  comprising  9  tons  8  cwt. 
of  ware  and  10  tons  3  cwt.  of  seed  and  small 


POT  ATO  S. 

The  variety  Sir  John  Llewelyn  was  grown  here 
this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  proves  to  be  a 
very  much  overrated  variety.  It  very  closely 
resembles  Snowdrop  in  habit  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tuber,  but  is  not  such  a  good  cropper 
as  that  old  and  very  useful  variety,  neither  is  it 
so  good  in  flavour  when  cooked.  After  reading 
so  many  opinions  in  its  favour  I  am  disappointed 
■with  it.  Seed  tubers  were  obtained  from  two 
sources.  Those  from  the  South  made  scarcely 
any  growth  owing  to  disease ;  those  from  Lincoln- 
shire planted  by  their  side  grew  well,  and  were 
quite  healthy.  Northern  Star,  King  Edward  VIZ., 
and  Evergood  were  grown  side  by  side  for  com- 
parison ;  being  strong  growers,  5  feet  between  the 
rows  was  allowed  for  the  tops  to  spread,  and  the 


here  ten  seasons  without  a  change  of  seed,  and 
still  crops  as  well  as  ever.  Last  year  many 
tubers  of  this  variety  were  diseased,  and  we  lost 
a  q\iantity  of  the  seed  tubers  after  storing, 
probably  owing  to  the  excessively  wet  season ; 
this  year  they  are  keeping  well.  Sutton's  Favourite 
is  the  best  late  variety  we  have  for  flavour  and 
cooking  qualities  out  of  thirty-seven  varieties. 
It  is  not  a  heavy  cropper  when  compaied  with 
Snowdrop,  but  it  gives  a  fair  return  of  beautiful, 
even-shaped  tubers,  and  cooks  dry.  Duke  of 
York  gave  a  heavy  crop  of  large  tubers,  and 
scarcely  enough  small  ones  for  planting  again ; 
it  is  an  excellent  cooker,  of  good  flavour,  has  no 
disease,  and  is  still  in  good  condition.   This  variety 


Fig.  20a.— the  mammee  apple. 


tubers.  There  was  no  disease  when  they  were 
dug,  but  a  few  tubers  have  developed  it  since. 
Some  of  the  tubers  were  much  too  large ;  the 
medium-sized  ones  were  very  pretty,  but  one  can- 
not possibly  eat  them,  and  what  is  the  use  of  a 
Potato  which  no  one  can  eat  ?  It  might  pay  to 
grow  for  fattening  pigs  better  than  Barley,  but 
this  remains  to  be  proved,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
the  bacon  would  not  be  so  good.  Evergood  pro- 
duced the  greatest  weight  of  ware,  equal  to 
10  tons  5|  cwt.  per  acre,  and  only  gave  a  very 
small  proportion  of  seed,  Ac  ,  viz.,  3  tons  18  cwt. 
It  had  no  disease,  and  is  still  sound,  but  the 
quality  when  cooked  is  very  poor,  although 
not  so  bad  as  Up  -  to  -  Date.  The  above 
weights  might  possibly  have  been  increased 
by  closer  planting.  Another  point  must  be 
mentioned  also  —  they  were  grown  in  the 
garden  on  soil  overlying  a  deep  cold  clay, 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  favourable  site  for 
Potatos  ;  but  midsummer  varieties  usually  succeed 
well,  especially  Snowdrop,  which  has  been  grown 


produces  both  kidney  and  round-shape  1  tubers 
and  I  have  often  seen  it  exhibited  in  both  classes. 
W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 


THE    MAMMEE   APPLE. 

Amono  the  fruits  exhibited  at  the  recent  show 
of  Colonial  fruits  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  were  some  fruits  of  the  so-called  Mammee 
Apple  (fig.  202).  In  its  unripe  state  its  fruit  is 
not  edible,  but  when  bletted  like  a  Medlar  it  is 
not  unpilatable. 

Eucalyptus  corymbosa,  figured  in  the  last 

part  of  Mr.  Maiden's  Forest  Flora  of  Nexv  South 
Wales,  is  named  Blood-wood  for  the  reason  that 
a  blood-red  "gum"  (kino)  excludes  very  freely 
from  its  trunk.  Glutinous  threads  may  be 
drawn  out  from  the  very  young  leaves  when 
broken  across  ;  these  threads  are  of  the  nature  of 
caoutchouc.  The  timber  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  of  all  Australian  timbers. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 
CANADIAN  APPLES.— If  enquiry  were  made  as 
to  the  cost  of  transit  per  barrel  of  Apples  from 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  British  Columbia,  to 
some  rural  town,  for  instance  in  Devm^hire. 
I  fear  it  would  be  found  that  fully  7s.  out  of 
the  14s.  a  barrel  of  good  Apples  will  fetch 
retail  in  this  countrv  would  be  so  absorbed.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  let  the  contents  of  a 
barrel  be  ever  so  good  relatively  yet  there  are 
always  some  fruits  that  are  unfit  for  sale.  Once 
the  barrel  is  opened  the  fruits  soon  deteriorate. 
I  can  purchase  really  good  Ben  Davis.  Baldwin, 
or  King  of  Tompkins  County  retail  at  3d.  per  lb. 
Naturally  I  could  wish  they  were  eheai>er,  but 
the  retailer  cannot  affurd  to  sell  them  at  less. 
I  can  purchase  small  scabbed  samples  of  home- 
grown Apples  at  from  l^d.  to  2d.  per  lb.,  and  they 
are  dear  at  that.  Never  until  we  take  to  growinsr 
Apples  on  thousands  of  acres  of  ground,  and  prac- 
tically on  nursery  lines,  can  we  hope  to  see  a  big 
home  supply.  F.R.H.S. 

BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  FRUIT. — When  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  Home  and  Colonial  Fruit  at 
the  new  Hall  the  Fiuit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
awarded  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  a  Gold  Medal 
for  their  very  fine  display  of  home-grown  Apples, 
it  was  desired  not  only  to  mark  the  Committee's 
tense  of  the  great  excellence  of  the  exhibit,  but 
also  as  an  actnowledgement  of  the  enterprise  of 
the  firm  in  exhibiting  at  such  a  show  such 
superb  examples  of  British-grown  fruit.  Most 
certainly  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  had 
the  public  patronising  the  show  no  opporlianity 
to  note  the  merits  of  home-grown  fruit  when 
compared  with  that  from  our  Colonies.  That 
Kent  county  comprises  an  area  from  which  come 
the  finest  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  world  is  certain. 
North  Amtrica  may  paint  her  fruit  with  richer 
hues  than  even  Kent  can,  but  not  only  are  our 
fruits  finer,  but  in  quality  are  gieitly  superior. 
When  there  seems  to  be  so  much  desire  to  exalt 
the  productions  of  the  Colonies  at  the  expense 
of  home  productions,  it  is  needful  to  make  an  occa- 
sional bold  stand  in  favour  of  our  little  Britain. 
How  immensely  the  Pineapples  grown  by  Mr. 
Coombcr  at  the  Hendre  Uardens,  Monmouth, 
excelled  the  sample  Pints  from  the  C  ilonies,  whilst 
the  bottled  exhibits  from  Studley  Cdstle,  a  really 
beautiful  display,and  from  other  bottlers,  showed 
that  in  respect  of  the  preservation  of  fruit  in  th.it 
way  we  can  hold  our  own  with  any  outsider.  It 
was  very  evident  thit  much  of  the  products  from 
the  warm  Colonies  will  not  become  popular  food 
elements  with  us,  except  in  a  manufactured  stale. 
Bananas,  Oranges,  and  Lemons  we  can  take  in 
great  abundance,  but  Sweet  Potatos.  Yams, 
Melons,  and  some  other  products  are  inferior  to 
home  vegetables.  A.  D. 

RETARDED  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I.ilies  of 
the  Valley  are  among  the  easiest  and  most  satis- 
factory plants  to  retard  in  growth,  that  is,  of 
course,  to  cultivate  in  cool  chambers  unt  1  the 
time  comes  when  they  are  required  to  bloom. 
Among  the  best  varieties  for  the  purpose  are 
Convallaria  majalis  prolifica  (Vrengdenhill's  Per- 
fection), with  large  and  open  flowers,  the  finest 
known,  and  the  Fortiu  varie'y,  which  does  not 
force  well.  These  two  varieties  are  likely  to  be 
held  more  and  more  in  favour,  as  also  will  the 
rose-coloured  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  keeps  its 
colour  well  in  the  cool  chamber.  Retarded  Lilies 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  use  ;  the  flowers 
increase  in  size  and  perfume,  and  hence  in  com- 
mercial value.  There  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  crystallised  with  sugar  for  sweet- 
meats, as  are  the  blossoms  of  Kos-s,  Lilacs, 
Oranges,  Violets,  Lavender,  and  other  plants. 
J.  Vrengdenhill,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

SOFT  ROT  OF  WHITE  ARUMS. — Respecting 
your  note  on  above  (p.  410),  this  appears  to  be 
precisely  the  malady  which  attacked  the  Arums 
here  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  about  which  I 
wrote  to  you  at  the  time,  eliciting  some  informa- 
tion which  proved  useful  in  locating  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  I  now  write  to  say  that  my  expe- 
rience since  is  all  in  favour  of  the  "light" 
theory    now    advanced.      I     give    the    corms    a 


thorough  baking  in  the  sun  during  the  summer, 
and  in  place  of  growing  and  flowering  them  in  a 
house  facing  west  and  rather  shaded,  I  now  give 
them  all  possible  light  throughout  their  growth, 
and  scarcely  ever  see  a  symptom  of  the  disease 
or  the  mite  which  accompanies  it,  unless  for 
experiment's  sake  I  put  a  few  plants  in  more 
shaded  quarters.  I  tried  change  of  stock,  but 
this  did  not  alter  matters,  for  the  new  became 
as  badly  affected  as  the  old.  This  disease 
seems  similar  to  that  which  causes  the  gpneial 
failure  with  Eucharis.  Grow  these  latter  during 
the  summer  months  in  a  large  airy  house  instead 
of  in  hot  stoves  or  pits,  as  sugaested  on  p.  412 
by  Mr.  Barnett,  flower  them  once  a  year  only, 
after  some  months  of  the  above  treatment  and 
good  flowers  on  healthy  plants  will  be  the  result, 
with  no  fear  of  mite.  I  have  advocated  this 
practice  with  Eucharis  for  many  years,  and  have 
never  seen  it  fail  when  proper  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  general  treatment.  J.  C.  Tallaclc, 
Shipley  Gardens,  Derby. 

CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA.  —  We  had  four 
bullocks  killed  on  this  estate,  it  is  supposed 
through  eating  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  Is  it 
generally  known  that  this  Conifer  is  so  deadly? 
A.  Gonden,  Burton  Park,  Petworth.  [We  think 
not.  Ed.] 

CARNATIONS  FASCINATION  AND  ENCHANT- 
RESS.— There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to 
these  being  identical,  and  at  several  recent  shows 
I  have  appealed  to  Messrs.  Ambrose  to  cease  offer- 
ing Fascination  as  a  new  variety.  A  large 
number  of  the  American  varieties  has  been 
renamed  by  English  growers.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  best  known:  Enchantress  =  Fas- 
cination, Ethel  Crocker  =  Royalty,  The  Mar- 
quis =  Renown,  G.  H.  Crane  =  Dazzler,  and 
sometimes  the  paler  scarlet  American  is  offeied 
under  the  same  name.  The  newer  ones  are  being 
served  the  same,  and  if  plants  are  sold  under  the 
fictitious  names  confusion  will  be  great.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  ExmouUx. 

CARNATION  ENCHANTRESS.— My  challenge  to 
Mr.  Ambrose  is  that  he  will  exhibit  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a 
dozen  plants  each  in  flower  of  Enchantress  and 
of  what  he  now  states  to  be  •'  our  novelty  " 
(i.e.,  Ambrose  .V:  Son's)  "Fascination."  Even  a 
half-dozen  plants  of  each  will  suffice.  This  is  a 
very  moderate  request  to  make  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. This  dozen  of  plants  would  assuredly 
do  more  than  whole  columns  of  assertion  which 
carries  no  proof.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

CARNATIONS  GLACIER  AND  MRS.  8.  J. 
BROOKS.  —  Referring  to  Mr.  Henry  Butcher's 
note  on  p.  453,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
from  what  source  he  obtained  his  original  stocks, 
as,  if  they  were  true  to  name,  Mr.  Butcher  or 
anyone  else  should  have  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  one  variety  from  the  other.  We 
think  it  is  highly  probable  from  Mr.  Butcher's 
description  of  the  plants  that  in  naming  the 
whole  of  them  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  he  has  done  the 
correct  thing.  In  order  that  your  correspondent 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two 
varieties  we  should  be  pleased  to  show  him  the 
two  varieties  in  flower  at  our  nurseries  at  the 
present  time,  or  should  he  be  unable  to  pay  us  a 
visit  we  will  gladly  send  hira  free  of  charge  by 
post  some  flowers  of  both  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  and 
Glacier.  We  think  we  need  hardly  point  out 
that  if  we  had  received  the  letter  to  which 
Mr.  Butcher  refers,  it  would  have  had  the  usual 
prompt  attention  that  our  correspondence 
receives,  but  unfortunately  the  Post  Office  is  not 
infallible.   Wm.  Cutbush  ^  Son. 

THE  BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION.— It 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  personally  aware,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  gardeners'  societies  do  not  seem  to 
be  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is 
afforded  them  this  session  for  an  excejjtionally 
interesting  evening.  I  refer  to  the  existence  of 
the  "B.  G.  A."  Surely  the  programme  which 
this  body  has  set  itself  furnishes  a  topic  of  the 
most  vital  interest  to  all  concerned  in  horti- 
culture.    I  believe   that  in   spite  of  the  active 


propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Association,  and 
the  hearty  reception  that  has  been  accorded  it  by 
the  horticultural  Press,  many  gardeners  are  to 
this  day  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  cha- 
racter and  programme  of  the  Association.  Surely 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  gardeners'  societies  to  en- 
lighten them.  Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  to 
the  solution  of  a  proi  lem  or  the  advancement  of 
a  cause  than  free  discussion.  The  gardeners' 
society  with  which  I  am  connected  has  already 
devoted  two  evenings  to  consideration  of  the- 
•'  B.  G.  A."— one  last  spring  and  one  recently— 
with  the  result  that  many  of  our  members  have 
determined  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  common 
good,  and  are  now  members  of  the  "  B.  G.  A. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  a  collection  was  made 
for  the  cause.  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  if  a  society  can  anticipate  a  suffi- 
ciently large  meeting,  and  its  meeting-place  is' 
not  situated  "too  many  miles  from  anywhere," 
the  "  B.  G.  A."  will  send  a  speaker  specially  to/ 
address  it.  In  such  a  case  it  would,  I  think,  be 
advisable  to  throw  the  meeting  open  to  all  local, 
gardeners.  Would  not  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
constitute  quite  the  plum  of  the  session,  and  in 
all  probability  occasion  a  considerable  influx  of 
new  members  to  the  promoting  society?  Many 
of  the  gardeners  to  whom  I  have  spoken  of  the- 
"  B.  G.  A."  have  expressed  their  intention  to  joiiK 
at  the  New  Year.  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  and. 
very  many  others  will  do  so  ;  and  the  hope  will  I, 
am  sure  be  echoed  by  all  those  who  think  with 
ma  that  the  average  gardener  does  not  quite  get 
his  deserts.  Excelsior. 

CAUSES  OF  LARCH  DISEASE.— A  good  many 
foresters  must  have  been  surprised  to  read  • 
Professor  Fisher's  quotation  from  English  Estate 
Forestry  (December  3),  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  to- 
the  effect  that  "  whenever  the  Larch  disease 
becomes  really  dangerous  to  the  crop  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  locality  being  unsuitable  to  the  Larch,  or  to  ■ 
the  trees  having  been  badly  planted  and  tended.'" 
No  doubt  the  disease  is  worse  in  some  situations, 
than  in  others,  but  if  the  above  statement  is  true  I 
think  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  may  be  set  down  as 
"  unsuitable,"  for  there  is  nothing  more  certain- 
than  that  the  disease  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
crop  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  no  situation  is 
safe  from  it,  north  or  south.  I  could  give 
numbers  of  instances  wh«re  the  original  crops 
of  Larch  have  been  a  success,  but  where  all  the 
younger  crops  have  become  diseased,  planting, 
tending,  and  all  the  conditions  being  unaltered. 
One  example  may  suffice.  Judging  from  the- 
si^e  and  health  of  the  trees,  and  their  cubic  con- 
tents, running  from  100  to  300  feet  per  tree, 
there  is  no  more  suitable  situation  than  Dunkeld 
and  the  Tayside  district  about  there,  on  the  Duke 
of  Athol's  estate.  Much  of  the  Larch  was  felled, 
to  supply  sleepers  for  the  Highland  Railway,  but- 
those  left  show  what  the  crop  was  like.  Yet 
when  John  McGregor,  late  head  forester  to 
the  Duke  of  Athol  at  Dunkeld,  was  examined 
before  the  first  Forestry  Committee  in  1887  about 
the  Larch  disease,  he  said  he  did  not  think  there- 
was  a  Larch  plantation  in  Scotland  of  a  certain 
age  free  from  disease,  and  that  it  was  unsafe  to- 
ptant  Larch  extensively  an)  where  (Blue-Book). 
I  am  myself  constantly  seeing  fine  examples 
of  old  and  sound  Larch  growing  side  by  side 
with  badly  diseased  young  plantations,  which, 
effectually  disposes  of  the  unsuitable  site  idea. 
One  might  just  as  well  say  that  the  best  Potato 
lands  are  unsuitable  to  the  Potato  because 
the  disease  attacks  the  crop  on  such  lands  as 
well  as  on  others.  Nature  must  have  made  a 
big  mistake  when  it  selected  the  Alps  for  the 
habitat  of  the  Larch,  for  according  to  Hartig  the- 
disease  began  to  spread  from  there  aU  over  the- 
North  of  Europe.  J.  Simpson. 

MARKETING  FRUIT.— There  are  many  things^ 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  local  markets  for  fruit,.; 
&c.,yet  large  growers  must  rely  on  the  central 
markets  for  the  sale  of  the  bulk  of  their  produce.. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  fruit-grower  annually 
disposes  of  several  tons  of  his  truit  direct  from 
orchard  to  the  home  with  good  profit.  This  year 
he  sold  Victoria  Plums  at  48  lb.  for  10s.  6d.,. 
carriage  piid.  He  has  worked  up  a  large  con- 
nection i  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  this  was 
done  in  a  week  ;  it  has  taken  hira  several  years. 
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Even  in  this  case  he  is  obliged  to  use  a  large 
market  as  a  means   of   disposing  of  third-grade 
fruit.     My  friend  has  every  year  several  hundred 
boxes   made,  and   marked   with    his    name    and 
"  From  Gardens  to  the  Home."     These  boses  are 
now   returnable,  which  is   much   preferred.     He 
issues  a  well-got-up  price-list  of  fruit,  and  inter- 
spersed between   items   are   photographs   of   his 
-orchards   and  fruit-trees,  which  make  the  price- 
list   very   attractive.     All    Plums,    Apples,    and 
■other   fruits   are   carefully   picked    and    graded, 
■especial  attention   being    paid  to   the   packing, 
which  he  himself  superintends.     Boxes  are  nailed 
-down  and  a  label  is  attached  on  which  is  printed  the 
name  of  fruit,  the  weight,  and  the  date  when  picked. 
It  is  owing  to  this  careful  management  that  he  has 
retained  his  old  customers  and  greatly  increased 
his  connection.     How  different  is  the  packing  and 
jading  of  some  growers,  especially  in  the  Vale 
•  of  Evesham !     I   have  assisted   in  weighing  and 
packing   many  tons   of    fruit    in    that    district, 
-so   am   well   acquainted    with   the  methods  em- 
ployed.     The   fruit   is   picked   by   men,  and    as 
they   are   not  paid   by  the   day,  the   fruit   and 
trees    are    not    very   carefully  handled.      After 
the  tree  is  exhausted,  any  fruit  on  the  ground 
is  also  added  with  the  other ;  it   is  then  taken  up 
rto  the  packing  sheds.     A  hamper  of  fruit  is  then 
run  over  into  an  empty  one.     As  fruit  is  running 
in,  toppers  are  picked  and  placed  in  a  basket  by 
the  side.     It  is  only  after  the  bottom  half  of  the 
hamper  is  filled  that  undersized  and  bruised  fruit 
are  picked  out ;  the  toppers  are  placed  on  top,  and 
the    inferior   and   bruised   picked   out   are    then 
thrown  into  bottom  of  next  hamper  to  be  filled, 
to  contaminate  all   surrounding  fruit.     Hampers 
of  produce  are  despatched  by  goods  train  to  the 
large  markets.    Once  when  in  Birmingham  Smith- 
field  Market  I  saw  a  large   heap  of   Victoria  and 
Orleans  Plums  condemned  as  unfit  for  food  ;  this 
■was    the    result    of    careless    packing    and    the 
placing   of   bruised  fruit   in   the   bottom.      Top- 
j)ing   with    the    best    fruit    accounts    for   many 
■of  the  bad  prices    returned  to    growers  ;    it  also 
•causes  suspicion,  which  is  inimical  to  the  interests 
■of  the  trade.     There   is   little   doubt   that  local 
markets  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  check 
■careless   grading   and   packing,   which   finds    no 
favour    with   the  general  public.     In  a  shop  at 
Yeovil  I  noticed  several  bundles  of  Asparagus,  so 
T  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  caine  from 
Evesham.     The  shopman  informed  me  they  for- 
merly purchased  from  Evesham,  but,  owing  to  dis- 
honest grading,  they  had  been  forced  to  get  French 
Asparagus,   as   some   of    the    Evesham    bundles 
were  composed  of  sprue  in  the  middle  and  nice 
large  buds  on  the  outside.     There   is  a  market 
in    Evesham,  which   is   open   three  days   in  the 
week.       Empties    are    let    out    at    a    low    fee, 
which  is  a  great  convenience  to  small  growers, 
as  the  exptnse   incurred    for  empties    is   no  in- 
■considerable  item,  and   not   easily  met  by  such. 
I   have   seen   hampers   of   fruit   emptied  in  this 
market,   and   the   unfair   grading   and    packing 
exposed   to    view,   which    serves    to    show    this 
■dishonest  practice  would  be  completely  stopped 
in  time,  for  giowers  would  see  more  plainly  the 
evils  of  such   an  unwise  system.     Another  great 
•advantage  reaped  through  local  markets   would 
be  the  immense  relief  given  to  our  central  largest 
■markets,  leaving  more  room  for  the  supplies  of 
our    large    growers.       Better    prices    would    be 
realised  and  gluts  alleviated  in  a  prolific  season  ; 
also   produce  would    be   more    evenly  dispersed 
■over    the    country.     A    question    arises    in    my 
mind   as   to   how   growers  in  the  country  could 
profitably     grow     early     Strawberries,    Cucum- 
bers,    Tomatos,     Beans,     &c.       The    class    who 
require  such  things  early,  living  in  the  country, 
have    an    efficient    staff  of    gardeners  and    well- 
•equipped   glasshouses   and  gardens.      There   are 
forwarding    depots     for    poultry,    eggs,    butter, 
milk,   ic. ;  perhaps  a  company  could  be  formed 
with   branches   which   would   undertake  to   find 
a  custom  in  our  large  towns  for  all  forced  fruits 
.and  vegetables.     I  believe  there  is  a  market  for 
fruit  and   vegetables    at    Highbridge,   Somertet, 
run   in  conjunction   with  the   produce  of   dairy- 
farmers.     There  is  no  doubt  that  markets  insti- 
tuted all  over  the  country  would  prove  a  great 
boon  to  small  fruit-growers  and  nurserymen;  and 
let  us  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such 
will   be   brought   into   action.     E.    E.    B.    Welsh, 
liuyleigh. 
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By  "W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Teievob 
Lawrknck.  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Newly  imporied plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
—To  Orchid  cultivators  of  but  limited  experi- 
ence, and  others  who  have  purchased  recently 
imported  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  a 
few  hints  on  their  management  may  be  helpful. 
It  is  not  sound  practice  to  attempt  to  force  these 
plants  into  growth  by  subjecting  them  to  a  high 
temperature  before  natural  and  proper  reaction 
sets  in,  neither  is  it  advisable  to  syringe  them 
with  water,  the  effect  of  this  being  to  cause  rot 
and  decay  in  the  imported  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
are  in  a  plump,  healthy  condition,  also  to  weaken 
the  young  growths,  which  are  thereby  caused  to 
start  away  prematurely.  The  plants  should  first 
be  freed  from  all  rubbish,  decayed  bulbs,  and 
dead  roots,  and  then  be  placed  in  the  smallest 
pots  it  is  possible  to  get  them  in.  I  prefer  the 
ordinary  flower-pot  with  several  holes  around  the 
rim,  so  that  suitable  wire  handles  may  be 
attached,  and  the  plants  suspended  from  the  roof. 
Fix  each  plant  firmly  into  the  pot,  and  use 
nothing  but  clean  crocks,  making  the  plants  quite 
firm  by  tying  a  few  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  the 
wires,  and  as  the  plants  have  a  decidedly 
pendulous  character,  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
them  to  remain  so.  It  may  be  inconvenient  or 
undesirable  to  some  cultivators  to  grow  the 
plants  in  this  way,  and  they  may  wish  to  have 
them  in  an  upright  position,  then  the  long 
stout  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  securely  tied  to 
strong  neat  stakes,  it  being  very  important  when 
the  plants  begin  to  grow  that  each  should  have  a 
firm  root-hold.  Place  the  plants  in  a  moderately 
cool  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  afford  no  water 
unless  the  pseudo-bulbs  show  signs  of  excessive 
shrivelling,  when  water  may  be  poured  through 
the  crocks  occasionally.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
afford  any  compost  to  these  Dendrobiums  im- 
mediately growth  commences,  but  to  wait  until 
new  roots  begin  to  push  out  from  the  liase  of  the 
young  growths ;  when  this  has  occurred  the  plants 
may  be  potted  in  the  ordinary  manner  and 
gradually  inured  to  greater  warmth. 

Plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  Tl^'aniert  that  are  now 
starting  iuto  growth  should  be  elevated  well  up 
to  the  light  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  house,  and 
until  the  plants  oj^en  their  flowers,  water  in 
sutficient  quantities  to  keep  the  compost  fairly 
moist  should  be  afforded.  Repotting  should  bo 
done  after  the  flowers  fade,  as  at  that  time 
numerous  young  roots  push  out  from  the  base  of 
the  flowering  pseudo-bulb. 

Lcelias  and  Vanda. — L.  anceps  is  in  flower,  also 
L.  albida,  L.  autumnalis.  and  its  almost  pure 
white  form,  L.  a.  alba.  When  these  plants  have 
done  flowering,  very  little  water  is  needed  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  fresh  and  plump  ;  damping 
between  the  pots  should  be  discontinued  while 
the  plants  are  at  rest,  and  fresh  air,  varying 
in  degree  according  to  the  external  conditions, 
should  always  be  afforded.  The  proper  time  to 
repot  or  afford  fresh  rooting  material  to  these 
Ltelias  is  when  they  eomiuence  to  show  npw 
roots.  The  best  place  for  these  Mexican  L*lias 
is  where  the  night  temperature  is  kept  at  about 
55°,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  compaia- 
tively  dry.  In  this  house  Varda  Amesiana  is 
also  in  flower.  The  plants  should  be  kept  without 
water  at  the  root,  and  the  flowers,  which  aie 
very  sweetly  scented,  will  last  a  long  time  in 
good  condition.  Its  congeneric  species,  V.  Kim- 
balliana,  now  at  rest,  should  receive  similar 
treatment  until  root  action  commences. 

Calanthes. — As  varieties  of  the  vestita  section 
pass  out  of  flower,  the  plants  should  be  placed  on 
II  shelf  in  a  dry  atmosphere  elos<'  to  the  root  of 
the  warm  house,  where  the  light  will  assist  to 
mature  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Water  must  be  entirely 
withheld  till  after  the  plants  are  repotted  in  the 
spring. 
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The  date  fixed  for  the  exhibition  for  11)1)5  is  Tuestlay, 
July  18,  and  not  July  8,  as  was  stated  on  p.  455. 


CHESTER  PAXTON. 

Judging  from  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  aub' 
mitted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  G.  I*.  Miln,  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  recently  held  in  the  Grosvenor 
JIuseum,  this  popular  Society  is  in  a  very  flourish* 
ing  condition.  The  list  of  members  and  subecribers 
had  increased  during  the  year  by  nearly  fifty  names, 
the  total  numerical  strength  now  being  543.  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  recent  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
Chrysanthemums  liad  proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Society,  the  entries  far  exceeding 
those  of  any  previous  year,  the  profit  being  considerably 
greater  than  that  realisr'd  at  any  former  show.  After 
meeting  all  liabilities,  the  Committee  were  enabled  to 
carry  forward  a  balance  of  over  £80  towaids  next 
year's  account.  The  retiring  officials  were  cordially 
tiianked  for  their  past  services,  after  which  Major 
MacCiillycuddy  was  re-ekctid  President,  and  Mr.  T. 
Gibbons  Frost,  Moliingtou  Banastre,  and  Mr.  ~3, 
Gairet;  Fro-t,  Houghton  Hall,  Vice-Presidents.  The 
duties  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  aj^ain  under- 
taken by  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  R.  Newstead  for  his  kindness  iu 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Consulting  Natuialist,  an 
office  which  he  agreed  to  undeitake  for  another  j'ear, 
Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  was  unanimou>*ly  re  elected  Chair- 
man of  Committee.  It  was  decided  to  hole!  an  exhibi- 
tino  of  spring  flowers  in  the  Town  Hall  some  time  in 
March  or  April,  and  the  annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
Chrysanthemums  on  November  15  and  10  next. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT   GARDEN,  December  28. 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices, 

8.<t.  s.d. 

ft  0-19  0 
3  0-36 
tf  u-l»  0 


Aralias,  per  doz. 

Azaleas      

ArDor  Vitse.  doz. 
Aspidistras,  doz. 
Aucubas.  per  doz. 
Azalea  mollis,  pot, 

each       

Begonia  Gloirede 

Lorraine,  pr  dz. 
Bouvardtas,  pota, 

per  doz 

Ciillas,  per  doz. ... 
Ciirysauthemums 

per  dozen 

Cocoa        

Crotons,  per  doz. 

Cyclaiiieu 

C/perus,  per  doz. 
D  racsenas,  variety, 

dozen     

Ericas,  per  dozen 
Euonyraus,  vara., 

per  dozen 


,  per 


18  0-36  0 

4  0-8  1' 

5  0    — 

8  0  12  0 

4  0     — 

12  0-15  0 

*  6  0-18  0 

12  0-18  0 
12  0-24  0 
10  0-12  0 

3  0-40 

6  0-18  0 
12  0  18  0 

4  0-10  0 


I  Ferns  invar 

I      doz 

I  FicuselasLlca,  per 


s.d.  $.d, 
3  0-12  0 


9  0-34  0 


12  0-15  0 
6  O-lOO 


9  0 


dozen     , 

Hyacinths.Dutcli 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  doz 
Narcissus,  Trum 

pet,  per  doz 

Orange-trees, eacJi  2  0-15  0 
Falms,      variety, 

each       3  0^30  0 

Poiuscttias,     per 

dozeu      8  0-10  0 

Primulas 4  0-  5  u 

Pleris  iremula,  p. 

dozen     ...         ..    4  0-80 
Roman  Hyacinths, 

per  box 3  0    — 

Solanums,  dozen  4  0-80 
Tropaeolum.  doz.  3  0-40 
Tulips,    red    and 

white,   per  box    2  0-30 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.    s.d.  i 


doz. 


per 


Anemones,      per 

dozeu  ... 
Azalea  mollis,  per 

buncli 

—  white,  p.  doz. 
Bauvardias,     per 

dozen     

Callas,  per  doz. ... 
CamelUa.s  .. 
Carnations, 

bunches... 

—  specials. 
buucU     . 

Chrysanthemum, 
p.  doz.  bunches 
Croton  leaves  ... 
DatTodil-s.peidoz. 
Kuchans,  doz.  ... 
Ferns.  Asparagus, 
per  bunch    ... 

—  French,    doz. 
bundles 

—  Maidenhair, 
doz.    bunches 

Foliage,  various, 
dozen  hunches 
Froesia.  dozen  ... 
Liardenias.  p.  box 
Honesty,  buucn 
Lilac,  French  ... 
L ilium  auratnm 
per     bunch 

—  Harrisii,    per 

hunch 

—  lanci^olium  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley 


s.d.  g.d. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low. 12  bunches    2  0-30 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

packet 

Narcissus  p.  doz. 
—  Soleil  d'Or.  per 

dozen  

Orchids,  varioua, 
per  dozen    ... 
:    —  Cattleyas 
9  0-60  0  I  Pancratiums,  per 

I     do^en 

3  0-50]  Pelargoniums, 
zonal,    dozen 
bunches 
white,    dozen 
bunches 
double  scarlet, 
per  doz.  bun. 
0  6-16'  Poinsettias,      per 
I     doz.  bundles  ... 
Roman  Hyacinths   6  0-12  u 
Koses.      Mermet, 
per  bunch    ... 

—  red.  liunch  ... 

—  wliite.  bunch 

—  pink,     bunch 

—  Safrauos.bun. 

—  Sunrise,  bun. 
Sniilax,  12  bunch. 
Tu  beroses  nn 

stem,  bunch  . 

—  short,  p.  doz. 
Tulips,  per  bnricU 
Violets,  doz.  bun. 

—  Parma,  bjn.... 


2  0-   4  0  I 

16  —  1 
4  0    —    1 

4  0-  ft  0  I 
4  0-  fi  0  I 
16-201 


4  0-24  0 
16  2  0 
.50-80 
3  0-40 


10-16 
2  0-30 


3  0-40 


3  0-80 
6  0-13  0 


3  0-40 


4  0-60 


4  0-60 


6  0-80 
6  0-90 


0  3-  0  4  j 

I 

4  0-601 

2  0-  «  0 

3  •-  4  U 
D  I'     3  U 

2  0     — 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 


3  0  4  0 
1  u-  a  H 
6  C-12  0 


3  0- 
5  C- 
2  0- 

4  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
1  6- 


5  0 

6  (t 

4  (t 

5  0 
1  H 
1  fi 
3  U 


J   0 
0  4 


0  9- 

n  3- 

1  0 

1  ( -  a  II 

2  (-  3  4 
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Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prlcep. 

s.d.  i.d.  I  e.d.  s.d. 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 

per  dozen...    0  9-10 
Mushrooms(bouse) 


0    — 


Artlchokes.Globe, 
Der  dozen... 

—  Jerusalem, 

sieve  ...    10    — 

Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb.    i  n-  i  g 

—  Madcira.lpskl.  16-20 
Beetroot,  bushel  10-16 
Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve      10-13 

Cabbages,  tally ...  2  0-26 
Carrots,   per  doz. 

bunches 2  o    — 

—  bag      9  i;-  .■!  n 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  2  i  -  2  6 
Oeleriac,  per  doz.  2  3  — 
Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches ."i  0-l2  0 

Cress,  doz.  pun.    09    — 
Cucumbers,   doz.  ]2  o-i.'.  0 
Endive,  per  doz.    1  «    — 
Garlic,  per  lb.   ...    0  3    — 
Horseradish,   fo- 
reign, p.  bunch  0  10-  1  0 
Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 1  n-  1  a 

Uint,  per  dozen    3  0    — 


per  lb.   .. 
,  Onions,  pickling, 
per  sieve     ... 

—  per  bag 

—  per  case 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  sieve 

Parsnips,  per  bag 
Potatos,  per  ton  60  0-100  0 
Radishes,    per 

dozen   bunches 

Rhubarb.  York., 
per  dozen 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  doz.... 

Seakale,  per  doz. 

Shallots,  p.  sieve 

Spinach,  p.  bush. 

Turnips,  doz.     ... 

—  bag      

Watercress,     per 

dozen  bunches 


0  6-09 

3  6-46 
H  6-lu  0 

9  0  — 

10  — 

0  9  — 
2  6-30 


10  — 

16-20 

0  9  — 

n  0-10  0 
4  0  — 
2  6-  3  0 
10-16 

1  6-  2  U 

4  0  — 


16-50 


3  0-60 

1  6-  a  0 

0  6-10 
9  0  — 

1  6  — 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Grapes,     Gros 

Colmar,  p.  lb.  0  10-  1  2 

—  Muscat, 

A,  per  lb. 

B.  per  lb.     ... 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 
Lemons,  per  case 
Lycliccs,  per  box 
oranges,  per  case  12  0-30  0 

—  .laifa.  per  box  10  0    — 

—  .laniaica,  box  10  0  — 
Pears,  per  case  ...  8  6- 12  R 
Pines,  each        ...    2  6-46 

I  Walnuts,  per  bag  23  6    — 

POTATOS. 

Dunbars,  90s.  to  9,5s.  ;  various,  home-grown,  .50s.  to 
70s.  per  ton.  John  Balli,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Cotent 
Qarden. 


Apples,     per 

bushel 

—  English,  sieve 

or     half 

bushel       ...    10-36 

per    liarrel  1 1  O-.10  0 

per  case  ...  12  6-14  6 

Bananas,     bunch    7  0-10  0 

—  loose,    dozen    1  0-  1  6 
Chestnuts,       per 

bag  10  r-15  6 

Cobnuts,    per  lb.    0  4-0  4| 
Grape-Fruit,  case  10  6    — 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    MARKET. 

TiiK  Christmrs  trade  finished  fairlv  satisfactorily. 
During  tlie  lirst  part  of  flie  week  up  (ill  Thursday  the 
fog  prevented  anything  like  ordinary  trade  being  done, 
but  with  improved  weather  to-day  business  for  both 
flowering  plants  .and  cut  bloom  is  quite  brisk,  although 
foliage  plants  are  in  little  dcmxnd.  Tlie  best  plants  of 
Azalea  intlica  wi;re  sold  early,  others  not  so  well 
flowered  remained  on  liand  at  tlic  close  of  the  market. 
Some  good  Azalea  mollis  are  seen.  Cyclamen  sold  at 
slightlyadvan.-cil  prices.  Poinseltias  were  over-plentiful, 
the  cold  weather  inlhiencing  buyers  against  their  sale. 
Cinerarias,  tlie  fii-st  I  have  seen  this  season,  were  obtain- 
able, and  were  well  grown.  Callas  in  pots  were  plentiful, 
but  high  prices  were  maintained.  Begonia Gloirede  Lor- 
raine was  in  demand,  but  tlic  fog  early  in  the  week 
proved  very  disastrous  to  thtseplants.  Primula  sincn- 
fis  has  been  better  this  season  than  last,  but  even  now 
they  are  not  up  to  those  seen  a  few  years  ago.  Primula 
obconica  in  well-flowered  plants  is  still  seen.  Solanum 
capsicastrura  is  fairly  plentiful,  tlie  best  pl.ants  realising 
good  prices.  Good  yellow  trumpet  Dafibdils  are  seen. 
Hyacinths  in  red.  white,  and  pink  colours  are  good, 
these  are  mostly  grown  three  jilants  in  a 
pot,  Rom<an  Hyacinths  in  boxes  are  plentiful, 
a,lso  supplies  of  Tulips  in  boxes,  especially  red  varie- 
ties, the  average  prices  for  which  approximate  Is.  per 
dozen,  while  for  "  whites"  l.<,  6d„  aud  for  "yellows  "2s, 
Is  obtainable  for  the  best  samples,  but  many  are  sold 
at  lower  prices.  Orange-trees  hearing  fruit  realise  from 
2«.  lid,  to  16s,  each,  according  to  size  and  number  of 
fruits  on  plants.  Ericas  sold  well,  hycmalis,  gi-acilis, 
and  melantlicra  are  the  varieties  seen.  Marguerites 
were  good,  but  did  not  sell  freely.  Chrysanthemums 
continue  plentiful,  many  of  the  plants  were  rather  far 
advanced.  A  few  Genistas  were  seen,  but  they  are  not 
yet  good.  Some  plants  of  Spira-a  (Hoteia)  .iaponica  are 
seen,  also  Lilium  Ilavrisi,  and  Lily  of  tlie  Valley. 
Ferns.  Palms,  and  other  foliage  plants  are  plentiful. 
PandanusVcilchii  in  well-coloured  plants  make  about 
.30s.  per  dozen  in  48-siz3  pots.  Maranta  Veitchii  and 
M.  Maekayana  are  seen,  but  they  do  not  sell  readily. 
Hardy  Conifers  and  otlier  shrubs  are  plentiful,  but 
there  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  them. 

Cor  Flower.s. 
Chrysanthemums  hold  out  well,  but  much  of  the 
bloom  lias  been  far  advanced  and  sold  at  low  prices  ; 
the  best  blooms,  however,  sold  well.  Good  crimson' 
pink,  and  yellow  varieties  made  better  prices  than 
"whites.-  Bronze  varieties  also  sold  well,  Callas 
were  plentiful,  for  which  prices  were  somewhat  higher 
Liliumlonpillorum  varied  in  price  ;  for  best  quality 
flowers  there  was  an  advance.  Spira;a  japonica.  Azalea 
mollis,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  plentiful,  and  equal 
to  all  demands.  Tuberoses  on  stems  only  made  ordi- 
nary prices.  Englisli  forced  Lilac,  also  flowers  from 
retarded  plants  and  Frencli.  was  plentiful.  Of  Orchid 
bloom,  the  best  Caltle/a  lahiata  were  making  12.^  per 
dozen,  but  there  were  other  samples  selling  at  a  mucli 
lower  price.  Dendrobiuin  flowers  are  now  coming  in, 
Odon'i>glo.ssM-i  criqiun  and    sivoral   sorts  of    Cypri- 


pedium  are  seen.  Yellow  Marguerites  (mostly  imported) 
are  plentiful,  also  Narcissus,  Mimosa  (Acacia)  from 
France  is  now  much  better  in  quality,  and  sells  well. 
Blue  Violets  have  been  cheaper,  liut  prices  are  main- 
tained for  Parmas.  Imported  Roses  aud  Carnations 
have  been  plentiful.  Best  English  Roses  have  sold 
w-ell ;  Carnations  have  also  sold  well,  Bonvardia, 
white  Azaleas  and  Roman  Hyacinths  .are  all  plentiful. 
Cut  Poinsettias  are  sold  at  low  prices,  the  supply  was 
more  than  equal  to  all  demands.  Helleborus  niger  did 
not  make  such  good  prices  as  usual.  All  kinds  of  cut 
foliage  lias  been  plentiful.  Trade,  .iudged  from  all 
points,  has  not  been  bad,  especially  when  one  considers 
the  state  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  so 
many  vans  in  the  market  on  Thursday  morning.  Some 
salesmen  who  sliould  have  reaclied  Loudon  on 
Wednesday  nitrht  at  U  o'clock  did  not  arrive  until 
4  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning.  A.  II.,  Curcnt  Garden, 
December  31,  1104, 


THE    WEATHER. 

— ♦— — 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  takeli  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  160  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  December  24, 1904. 
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7?fmnr{s,— From  the  21st  until  the  24th  inst,  the 
anemometer  was  frozen,  and  no  further  movement  took 
place.    On  the  19th  and  24th  inst.  there  was  fog. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Followino  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  24,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  week  was  characterised  by  a 
dense  fog  or  thick  mist  that  came  over  the  greater  part 
of  Englaud  early  in  the  period,  aud  continued  with 
little  intermission  until  its  close.  At  many  of  the 
Englisli  coast  stations,  however,  especially  in  the  south- 
east, the  days  were  very  sunny  until  nearly  tlie  end  of 
the  period.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  was  little  or 
no  fog,  but  the  sky  was  generally  very  cloudy  or  over- 
cast, 

"The  tempe.ralnre  varied  greatly.  In  England  it  was 
below  the  mean,  the  deficit  r,augingfrom  only  V  in  Eng- 
land, S.,  to  .5'  or  6"  in  England,  N.E,,  and  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  to  7°  in  England,  N,W.  In  the  north  and 
east  of  Scotland,  the  south  of  Ireland,  .ind  the  Channel 
Islands  it  w.as  above  the  mean-as  much  as  6"  in  Scot- 
land, N,,  in  Ireland,  N„  .uist  equal  to  it,  .and  in  Scot- 
laud,  W„  2'  below  it.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
recorded  very  early  in  the  week,  and  ranged  from  57°  in 
Ireland,  S,,  to  Rif  in  Scotland,  W,  Later  in  the  period 
the  daily  maxima  over  the  centre  and  north  of  Englaud 
were  often  below  32^  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which 
occurred  during  the  latter  half  of  the  time,  ranged 
from  13°  in  England,  S,W,  (at  Llangammarch  Wells),  ln° 
in  England,  N,E„  N,W„  and  the  Midland  Counties,  and 
19'  in  England,  S.,  to  28"  in  Ireland,  S,,  32° in  the  Channel 
Islands,  .and  .34°  in  Scotland,  N, 

•■The  rfri)j/<)(iwas  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts  ; 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  fall  was  scarcely 
appreciable, 

"  The  blight  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  in  the  north- 
east, east,  aud  south-west  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  but  was  delicieut  elsewhere.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  amount  was  greatest  (31)  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  least  (7)  in  Scotland,  N." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Most  E-m-ittimiaUji  Ci/m.— Throughout  the  past  nine 
days  the  temperatures  have  remained  low,  both  during 
the  daytime  and  at  night.  The  days,  however,  proved 
more  unseasonably  cold  than  the  nights,  the  higliest 
reading  in  the  thermometer-screen  at  no  time  exceed- 
ing 38°,  and  on  two  successive  days  reaching  only  30', 
or  2°  below  tlie  freezing-point.  On  tlie  coldest  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  registered  14°  of  frost,  a  by 
no  means  exceptionally  low  reading  for  the  time  of 
year.  At  2  feet  deep  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  now 
about  :/,  and  at  1  foot  deep  about  1°  colder  tiian  is 


seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  only  one  day  during  the  week, 
and  even  then  the  amount  deposited  proved  insignifi- 
cant. No  rain-water  at  all  has  come  through  the  per- 
colation-gauge covered  with  siKirt  grass  for  over  a 
week,  aud  no  measurable  quantity  through  the  bare 
soil  gauge  for  the  last  three  days.  Five  days  of  the 
week  proved  altogether  sunless,  the  total  record  of 
sunshine  tor  the  remaining  two  days  amounting  to 
,'tj  hours.  The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  has 
been  the  unusual  calmness  of  the  atmosphere.  Taking 
the  whole  week,  the  mean  rate  of  movement  of  the  air 
was  less  than  half  a  mile  an  hour,  while  on  ouc  day  an 
absolute  calm  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  the  lirst  day  ou  which  no 
movement  of  the  air  at  all  has  been  recorded  here  since- 
my  Berkhamsted  observations  commenced,  nineteen 
years  ago.  On  two  other  days  during  the  week  the 
total  velocity  was  respectively  only  two  miles  and  on& 
mile,  both  of  which  are,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
calmer  days  than  any  previously  recorded  in  the  same 
nineteen  years.  Owing  to  tlie  prevalence  of  thick  tog 
the  atmosphere  continued  excessively  damp  tlrrough- 
out  the  week,  the  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at3p.5r,  being  as  much  as  13  per  cent,  in  excess  of  a. 
seasonable  quantity.  E.  M.,  Iterkliainstcd.  Dec.  27, 1904. 

[For  actual  temperature  and  condiii^m  of  baroTneler  al 
time  of  going  to  Press  seep.  462.] 


ENQUIRIES. 

» — 

Is  there  any  authority  for  thfi  common 
statement  that  the  Alexandrian  Laurel,  Danile  (or 
Ruscus)  racemosus,  provided  the  crowns  for  the 
Olympian  victors  ?  £. 

Polygonums. — Will  some  reader  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  inform  me  whether  P.  multi- 
florum  has  flowered  in  this  country  ?  I  have  a 
plant  that  has  made  growths  8  to  10  feet  high, 
but  has  shown  no  signs  of  flowering.  I  have 
grown  P.  Baldschuanicum  ever  since  it  was  sent 
into  commerce  and  it  has  never  failed  to  flower. 
H.M. 
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Books:  Pomur)i.  There  is  not  a  new  edition-of 
Hogg's  Fruit  Itfanual. 

Emigration  to  Canada  :  Pojiimto.  Apply  to  the 
offices  of  the  Canadian  Government,  at  Charing 
Cross,  London,  S.W. 

Names  op  Fruits:  J.  C.  G.  1,  Betty  Geeson  ;  2, 
Flower  of  Kent ;  3,  Stone  Pippin  (Norfolk)  ;  4" 
Striped  Beeting. — Southport.  We  do  not  recog- 
nise your  Apples  ;  it  is  a  very  nicely  flavoured 
fruit.— If.  H.  S.  1,  Deux-Ans;  2,  Northern 
Greening ;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin ;  4,  Keddleston 
Pippin  ;  5,  Ashmead's  Kernel ;  6,  Alfriston.^ 
J.  0.  Edwards.  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Pear  Disease  :  J.  8.  Your  Pear  shoots  are 
attacked  with  the  Fusicladium,  which  causes- 
cracking  of  the  fruit,  with  the  Nectria  which 
causes  canker,  and  apparently  with  the  eggs  of 
the  Lackey  -  moth.  Prune  the  shoots  hard 
back,  burn  them,  and  wait. 

Seakale  :  W.  H.  This  vegetable  is  sent  to  market 
in  punnets,  each  punnet  containing  about 
twelve  heads,  fewer  or  more  according  to  size., 
but  generally  weighing  about  2  lb.  'The  roots- 
that  have  been  forced  hard  may  be  thrown 
away,  as  other  stock  is  much  better. 

Vines  :  H.  R.  S.  It  is  very  natural  that  your 
new  employer  should  wish  to  have  fruit  as  well 
as  leaves  from  his  Vines.  From  the  circum- 
stances you  have  described,  we  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  anything  short  of  making  a  new 
border  and  replanting  with  young  Vines  would 
be  satisfaatory.  If  it  is  undesirable  to  take 
out  all  the  Vines  this  season,  one  half  of  the  border 
might  be  done,  and  when  the  young  Vines  have- 
established  themselves  in  this,  treat  the  remain- 
ing half  similarly.  For  directions  for  making  the 
border  refer  to  the  remarks  on  p.  4G1,  under 
"  Fruits  under  Glass." 


C:iMMUNicATioNS   RECEIVED,— O,   T,— J.   G.   LcramoD,, 
California— D,  Thomson— W,  H.— W.  Pvfe-W.  H.  C— 

F.  .lordan— O.  Thomas— P.  M,— Exhibitor— K.  H.„ 
Japan— Rev.  n,  k,  Williamson— W,  ,1,  G,-J,  O'B.- 
T Xpert— R.    W.  Q.— A.    S.— F.  C.  L,— T,  P.— G.   H.— 

G.  woodward. 
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